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DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


HE ten-inch mill was in trouble when I came upon 
Davie, our first meeting. A bloom had stuck. The 
rolls were chewing at it with the fierceness of the tiger 

and the rattle of thunder. But there it hung, white hot, 
unmoved and unmoving. A swarm of men hovered over it, 
pushing with long iron rods, throwing great handfuls of sand, 
seeking to ease it from below with huge hammers. The very 
devil seemed to be in the bloom. With all the pounding and 
coaxing and manipulating, it gave not an inch tothe rolls that 
were clutching at it so greedily. The trouble was the scale 
that forms during the heating process. It “‘ greases,’’ and 
the rolls, for all their power, are often unable to take hold and 
push the bloom through, but slide instead. 

The noise was deafening. With the clatter of iron and 
steel all around, and the wild pounding of machinery, came 
this hoarse straining of the stalled roll, rending the ear 
and holding the spirit in suspense. 

Suddenly came a shrill cannonading, as though a score 
of machine guns had been shot off in a bunch. The 
machinery or the bloom, or both, had burst under the 
strain. I thought the air was full of flying débris, the 
ground strewn with the mangled corpses of men. After 
a moment I opened my eyes. To my amazement every- 
thing was running along as before. Only the grinding 
that had come of the obstinate bloom was cut out. The 
noise had settled down to a steady, businesslike swing. 

The mill was moving again like clockwork. 

‘“What happened?”’ I asked in a dazed way of the 
superintendent. 

“Happened? Nothing.’’ 

“But the explosion? ’’ 

‘Oh!’ said he withasmile. ‘‘ The explosion. That 
was only some salt Davie threw on the bloom when it 
finally consented to move. Salt, you know, when thrown 
on hot iron explodes under pressure, and as it passes 
under the rolls the concussion blows the scale off.” 


The House and Horses of a Roller 


Thereupon I looked around once more for Davie, as it 
was on his account I had come. The superintendent a 
few hours before had shown me Davie’s house, a charming 
place, set in an emerald background of smoothly cut 
lawn, dotted plentifully with flower-beds. It commanded 
a fine view of the river, and was well hidden from the 
grimy, rattling mill where Davie worked, three miles 
away, in McKeesport. It was smiling, serene country, 
all upland, the stream winding in and out like a silver 
band. The place might have been the home of a pros- 
perous merchant or manufacturer. The grounds were 
spacious and the appointments perfect. The house must 
have contained fourteen or fifteen rooms. The windows all 
showed curtains of filmy lace. The panes glistened like 
crystal in their spotlessness. On the wide piazza were com- 
fortable chairs and plenty of cushions. 
“ And that,’? I asked in amaze, ‘‘is the home ofaroller?”’ 
““Yes, sir,’’ said the superintendent; ‘‘a plain, ordinary, 
common roller; a mechanic; a man who goes to work every 
morning at three o’clock when he has the day-turn and keeps 


es 


at it steadily for twelve hours. When he has the night-turn 
he goes to work at three o’clock in the afternoon for a twelve- 
hour stretch, and that holds good for every day in the week, 
every week in the year, except when the mills shut down 
through a strike or some other trouble. He carries his dinner 
in atin pail, though I don’t mind saying it’s a very good 
dinner.’’ 

‘“ He seems to keep a horse, too,’”’ I suggested, looking at 
a substantial stable that stood in the rear of the grounds. 

‘“Why, yes,’’ he admitted, ‘‘ Davie does keep a horse. In 
fact, he keeps two, and they are as fine a team as may be seen 
anywhere in Allegheny County, not excluding Pittsburg. 
When he drives that team through Schenley Park on a Sunday 
you’d probably agree it would tax the resources of a million- 
aire to provide a finer outfit. Would you like to see it?” 

Now, a fine horse is a fine horse and there is no particular 
use wasting space attempting to describe this roller’s team. 
But there was something in that stable worth particular 
description. It was a pair of the most beautiful ponies I have 
ever seen in my life, not excepting those shown at the Madison 
Square Horse Show each year when the children of the Goulds 
and the Vanderbilts turn out their finest possessions. It was 
a blue-ribbon pair of ponies, stallions, with arching necks, 
perfect heads, beautiful eyes, coats like velvet. Their dainty 
hoofs shone like the freshly manicured nails of a lady of 
fashion. Their coats glistened, and their manes hung as soft 
and curling and fluffy as the hair of a young girl. 

““ These, too, belong to the roller?’”’ 

‘““To his boy. He bought them for the boy, I believe, as a 
Christmas or birthday present. There’s the trap the ponies 
are driven to.’’ It might have served as a parlor ornament. 
Of a height to match the ponies, it was built of quartered 
oak, rubber-tired and nickel-trimmed. The two lanterns at 
the dashboards looked like show ornaments in a jeweler’s 
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A ROLLER’S HOME AT McKEESPORT 


window. It was from end to end a perfect specimen in mini- 
ature of the carriage-builder’s art. 

‘“ A pretty nice outfit altogether, horses and ponies and car- 
riage, isn’t it?’’ smiled the superintendent, impressed by 
my admiration. 

‘©T suppose he drives to work every day?”’ 

“Not he. He walks to work. Thinks fartoo much of his 
horses to use them like that. No, sir; he pulls himself out of 
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HIGH-ROLLING STEEL ROLLERS 


The Plutocrats of Labor 


By Paul LatzKe 


bed about two o’clock in the morning, and trudges the three 
miles to the mill, for at that hour, you know, trolley cars 
don’t run. In winter-time, when the thermometer is ten or 
fifteen degrees below zero, as we frequently have it here, it’s 
no soft snap to plow your way through snow and ice ona 
pitch-dark night. But Davie never misses a day.”’ 


The Highest-Paid Labor of the World 


But, after all, the most fascinating thing about Davie to my 
mind was not his house or his horses or his un-Christian 
hours, but his income. 

‘“‘About twenty-five dollars a day is his average wage at 
the mill,’’? the superintendent told me. ‘‘In the course of a 
year he will earn in the neighborhood of seven or eight thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 

This seemed incredible. Twenty-five dollars a week is an 
exceptional wage for the mechanic in other walks of life. To 
find what manner of workman was he who made as much in 
a day had brought me out to Western Pennsylvania. Davie 
had been picked out for me as a fair type. A compact, well- 
made man,I found him, something over forty, with flat, 
strong hands, well-muscled arms, and a good eye. The livid 
light from the superheated iron that passed through his mill 
picked out his features very sharply, despite the grime and 
dirt that lay thick upon them. A good workman and a 
faithful one they showed him, but by no means superior to 
hundreds whom I had known in New York with weekly 
incomes no greater than Davie’s for a day. 

The roller is the plutocrat of the labor world. A study of 
his existence, as a class, is interesting, particularly at this 
time, for he is undoubtedly on the wane. A few years more 
will see his end, not as a roller, but as a plutocrat. The 
beginning of the end has come already. To-day, men like 
Davie are by no 
means the invari- 
able rule. There 
are probably not 
over forty per cent. 
among the 
employed in West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
who make wages as 
good as Davie’s. 
The average is 
much nearer fifteen 
than twenty-five 
dollars a day. 
Only a few years 
ago the average 
roller’s wages ran 
from forty to a hun- 
dred dollars a day. 
There were plenty 
of men in the field 
who made fifteen 
thousand dollars a 
year, quite a num- 
ber who made 
twenty and some 
who made thirty 
thousand dollars. 
Now there are any 
number of first- 
class men who are 
content with three 
thousand dollars a 
year. This is the 
pay of all the men 
at Homestead, the 
most important works in the iron district. Before the great 
strike at Homestead there was not a roller in the place who 
made less than two hundred and fifty dollars a week, and quite 
a number who made twice as much. The strike, for which 
the rollers were mainly responsible, proved their Waterloo. 
When work was resumed after the long, fierce battle, not one 
of the old, high-priced men was reémployed. In their places 
new ones were broken in, and for the first time something 


rollers 


like a uniform earning rate was established among all the 
mills. Ten dollars a day was decided upon as fair wages and 
a tonnage rate was fixed for each mill which would yield the 
rollers about this sum each day. Under the old order of 
things, the roller had always employed his own helpers, and 
paid them almost what he pleased. When the roller ruled 
their destiny, the pay of most of these was exceedingly small, 
running down to a dollar and a half a day. Now the com- 
pany hires the men, and the lowest rate at Homestead is 
about three dollars. The roller’s chief assistant gets five 
dollars a day. All hands are paid, as in the past, according 
to the tonnage produced. 

The downfall of the roller at Homestead affected the craft 
in the entire iron field, but not to the same extent as at the 
source of the trouble. It swept away entirely the incomes 
that had ranged from forty to one hundred dollars a day, but 
left numerous men who made, as they are making to-day, 
twenty-five dollars. 


The Man at the Furnace Door 


The heater ranks next after the roller in the steel industry. 
At Homestead their rank is equal 'so far as pay is concerned. 
But this condition is exceptional and is confined practically 
to the Carnegie Company’s property. Tomake a good heater 
requires a true eye anda strong, robust physique. The heater 
is the man who has charge of the furnaces in which the metal 
is heated for the rolls. He must regulate the amount of fuel 
consumed and decide when the metal is at the proper tem- 
perature for rolling. It must be neither too hot nor too cold. 
In the former case it will come out burnt and rough at the 
edges after it passes through the rolls. If it has not been 
heated enough, it will not pass readily through the rolls and 
may even do serious damage on account of its lack of pliabil- 
ity. To determine whether the ingots or billets or blooms, or 
whatever he may be handling, are ready for rolling, the heater 
must depend entirely upon his eye, and it is there that the 
expertness for which he is paid comes in. But that this 
expertness is not difficult to acquire seems clear from the 
recent experiences of the National Tube Company, at 
McKeesport. 

When the mill hands went on strike there some months ago, 
joining with the Amalgamated Association in an effort to fight 
the United States Steel Corporation, which now owns the tube 
mills, all the heaters went out with the other hands. When 
peace was restored the superintendent seized the opportunity 
to get rid of a lot of poor material among 
his force of heaters, men who were unreli- 
able. In their places he put new men, 
green hands. These he took principally 
from among his clerical force. One of the 
clerks was an expert football player, a great, 
powerful fellow, who held a record as an 


all-round athlete. He was earning fifty 
dollars a month. The superintendent said 
to him: 


‘Look here, why don’t you go into the 
mill? You are making twelve dollars a 
week here pushing a pencil, and have got 
about as far as you can. If you will take 
a furnace I’ll make a heater of you, and 
you can earn as much in a day as you are 
now earning in a week.’’ 

The young man demurred at first. Inthe 
office he had to work only eight or nine 
hours, and could wear clean shirts and stiff 
collars. The work was light and the sur- 
roundings pleasant. The mill meant twelve 
hours a day in front of a fierce blaze and in 
an atmosphere of grime. The young man 
pointed out these objections and added: 

““T want to study to bea lawyer. If Igo 
to the furnaces I should be too tired to give 
any time to books in the evenings.”’ 

But the superintendent kept at him. He 
knew that this big-boned, lusty clerk would 
be just the man to make a good heater, for 
in addition to a physique that was as good 
as that of any mill workers, he had a degree of intelligence 
which, though not of a nature to set the Thames afire, 
was above the average found among those who do the hard, 
manual labor in the great steel establishments. 

“You'll never make a phenomenal success as a lawyer,”’ 
the superintendent said to him, ‘‘ and more than likely you’ll 
have a hard time to make bread and butter. Whereas, if you 
go at heating, you’ll have an income, almost at the start, 
bigger than that enjoyed by most of the lawyers in 
McKeesport.’’ 

In the end this logic prevailed. The clerk who, eight 
months ago, was making twelve dollars a week, is now making 
as much in a day, a financial rise that would probably be 
impossible in any other industry. Several other young men 
were similarly changed from twelve or fifteen dollar clerks 
into seventy-five-dollars-a-week heaters, and they are all doing 
good work. At first they necessarily spoiled a good deal of 
material, but the mill administration was willing to put up 
with this for the time being in order to train for its service a 
class of heaters superior to the average. 
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Generally the heaters go into the mills as boys. As they 
grow up they often take to drink, because the hard labor and 
the intense heat breed exhaustion that can in no other way be 
so quickly overcome as through the use of alcohol. A 
considerable number there are, however, who resist the 
temptation to drink, who save their money and retire at the 
end of ten or twelve years on a fair competency. 

The introduction of mechanical heating devices is increas- 
ing this class very rapidly. Ordinarily the heater and his 
helpers place the metal in the furnace and take it out again 
by means of huge. tongs attached by chains to pulleys. This 
necessitates their going directly in front of the furnace doors, 
where the heat strikes them full and fair in the face. The 
mechanical heater, which is generally controlled by electric- 
ity, is a huge arm attached to a platform on which sits a 
craneman, who, by means of levers, manipulates the arm so 
that it picks up the cold metal, carries it to the furnace door, 
opens the door, and deposits it in the flame. By means of a 
slide, the heater determines when the metal has been suffi- 
ciently fired, and then the mechanism is set to work again to 
lift it out and deposit it on the rolls. 

It is one of the peculiarities of the iron industry that there 
seems to be absolutely no uniformity in the wage system. 
Except at Homestead, there are probably no tworollers inthe 
same mill who get the same pay, though their work may 
require exactly the same amount of skill and endurance. 
Heaters, theoretically, are all on an even keel in the iron 
industry. Practically they are anywhere from two to five 
dollars a day apart inthe various mills. Melters and blowers, 
the men who have charge respectively of the open hearth and 
the Bessemer steel converting furnaces, also in theory get the 
same pay, but in practice they fare much as rollers and 
heaters. At Homestead the melters make ten dollars a day. 
At McKeesport and in some of the South Pittsburg mills, they 
make from five to seven dollars a day, and so with the 
blowers. 

It is undoubtedly true that the most scientific and logical 
all-round wage system is that at Homestead. The Carnegie 
Company, when it separated from the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, remodeled its pay system, and men are much more 
nearly on an equality as to the compensation they get in pro- 
portion to responsibility and class of work. The larger pay 
that goes to certain classes like heaters and rollers at other 
mills, is at Homestead divided among the assistants and 
helpers, so that the average is much more nearly uniform. 
Now that eighty or eighty-five per cent. of the steel industry 
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is controlled by one corporation, it is almost inevitable that 
the Homestead system will be spread throughout the Western 
iron district, and that there will be a readjustment of wages 
which will soon put an end to startling differences. 


The Drop in Wages that is Bound to Come 


Wherever the leveling process in payment of wages has been 
introduced, the iron-workers have been very quick to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. Though even now there 
are a considerable number, especially among the rollers, who 
lead extravagant lives, the majority have settled down into 
steady, quiet, economical paths, living modestly and laying 
by their money. They appreciate the fact that the day of five 
or ten thousand dollar incomes is practically ended, and are 
preparing for the change. 

But this cutting down of high pay is also cutting down the 
old sources of labor supply. In the past, a roller generally 
brought up his sons to follow in his footsteps. To-day it is 
noticed in every mill town that the roller’s children are being 
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sent out into the world as professional men or merchants, or 
into other pursuits. Only a few, comparatively, find their 
way into the mills, a fact that is causing some concern to 
the managers. 

The great majority of the mill workers are foreigners. 
Only a comparatively few of these, however, are to be found 
inthe higherranks. Therollers, heaters, melters and blowers 
are almost invariably Americans. Latterly Swedes have 
found their way into these classes, and they have given 
thorough satisfaction. The Swede is a natural iron-worker, 
Swedish iron being to-day the standard of the world. The 
Swede is also a steady, sober, industrious, reliable man, and 
his advent has brought much satisfaction to the mill owners. 
It is on him that they are largely relying to fill the gaps caused 
by the defection of the native-born Americans. But even the 
Swedes, in the second generation, rarely go into the mills. 
They, too, are sending their children into other walks. At 
Homestead the managers are endeavoring to meet the situa- 
tion by interesting the growing generation in the scientific and 
theoretical side of iron-making. In connection with the 
Carnegie Library, which was established there some years ago, 
drawing-classes, reading-rooms and club-rooms have been 
established to attract the young folks and hold them. It is 
hoped in this way to prevent their migration to other fields. 
At McKeesport, too, similar work is being carried on by 
the mill managers. 


A Striking Amalgamation of Classes 


The situation is more difficult in the congested districts like 
Pittsburg, where there are no such opportunities for getting 
in close touch with the mill employees. In the small towns 
there is a fine democracy between managers and workmen. 
They live as neighbors and are on a footing of wholesome 
equality. At Homestead, the general superintendent, C. A. 
Dinkey, lives on one corner of the street, his assistant super- 
intendent lives on the other, and the adjoining house is 
occupied by “‘Tom ”’ Duncan, a roller who has been in the mills 
of Western Pennsylvania since childhood, and who is esteemed 
one of the best citizens of the place. At McKeesport, J. P. 
Ayers, the superintendent of the National Tube Company 
rolling mill, has for his next-door neighbor an engineer in the 
mill, and all about him live the workers under his charge. 
In these smaller mill towns it is often the case that the 
officers of the corporations that control the mills are members 
of the same lodge, the same church, and often of the same 
social organization, with men who are em- 
ployed in the mills. 

Neither money nor position counts in 
these places. A man is judged by the sim- 
ple standard of right living, and it is not 
infrequently the case that the young man 
who is working as assistant roller or heater 
or melter is courting the daughter of the 
leading banker or merchant of the town. 
The son of the richest man in McKeesport 
has for his wife a roller’s daughter. This 
condition is comparatively new, and is one 
of the most promising signs. In former 
times, and that means only eight or ten 
years ago, many of the mill workers, from 
the rollers down, were a wild, roistering, 
uncouth set. They earned royally and 
spent prodigally. Even to-day there are 
cases in which a mill worker’s wife will go 
to Pittsburg for her shopping, dressed in a 
fifty-dollar bonnet, sealskin sack, dia- 
monds, and calico gown. She will buy in 
the most reckless fashion of the finest that 
the market provides and her table will be 
loaded with the most expensive delicacies, 
served often without a tablecloth. She will 
be utterly incapable of introducing any of 
the refining influences into her home, and 
Monday morning will find her busy at the 
washtub. The influences that have come of 
compulsory education and the liberal plant- 
_ ing of libraries are changing this condition 
very largely. The garish, stiff, uncomfortable homes, orna- 
mented with brass clocks, cheap fringed rugs, ugly curtains 
and shrieking wall paper, are giving way to homes that, on 
the whole, will compare favorably with those to be found in 
any community in the country. The fathers and mothers as 
a general thing are still of the old stock, and have instinct- 
ively the old tastes, but the children are introducing gentler 
ideas and are bringing to their aid a new class of decorators 
and furnishers. 

Most of the old-time rollers scorned to accept the reduction 


‘from forty and a hundred dollars a day to fifteen and twenty- 


five a day, and drifted elsewhere. A few had sufficient money 
to retire. Of all the old retinue at Homestead, only one 
remains at that place, a Welshman. He is estimated to be 
worth over a hundred thousand dollars and is a director in the 
principal bank of the place. 


Editor's Note—In the next issue of The Saturday Evening Post, 
a second paper by Mr. Latzke will tell of the Puddler, the Ishmael 
of the iron mills, and the Hammerman, the most picturesque figure 
of his trade. 
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“A DIMPLED CHIN CAN, AND OFTEN DOES, SECURE 


FOR A GIRL THE BEST OF HUSBANDS” 


overpraise. It has turned her head.’’ 
““You admit, then, that she has a 
demanded the College Girl. 

“Tt has always been a theory of mine,’’ returned the 
Philosopher, ‘‘ that by Nature she was intended to possess one. 
It is her admirers who have always represented her as brain- 
less.’’ 

““Why is it that the brainy girl invariably has straight 
hair?’’ asked the Woman of the World. 

““ Because she doesn’t curl it,’’ explained the College Girl. 

She spoke somewhat snappishly, it seemed to me. 

““T never thought of that,’? murmured the Woman of the 
World. 

“It is to be noted in connection with the argument,’’ I ven- 
tured to remark, ‘‘ that we hear but little concerning the wives 
of intellectual men. When we do, as in the case of the 
Carlyles, it is to wish we had not.’’ 

“When I was younger even than I am now,’’ said the 
Minor Poet, ‘‘ I thought a good deal of marriage — very young 
men do. My wife, 1 told myself, must be a woman of mind. 
Yet, curiously, of all the women I have ever loved, no single 
one has been remarkable for intellect — present company, as 
usual, of course, excepted.’’ 

‘Why is it,’’ sighed the Philosopher, ‘‘that in the most 
serious business of our life, marriage, serious considerations 
count for next to nothing? A dimpled chin can, and often 
does, secure for a girl the best of husbands; while virtue and 
understanding combined cannot be relied upon to obtain for 
her even one of the worst.’’ 

“‘T think the explanation is,’’ replied the Minor Poet, ‘‘ that, 
as regards, let us say, the most natural business of our life, 
marriage, our natural instincts alone are brought into play.’”’ 

The thin, white hands of the Old Maid fluttered, troubled, 
where they lay upon her lap. ‘‘ Why should we seek to 
explain away all the beautiful things of life?’’ shesaid. She 
spoke with a heat unusual to her. ‘‘ The blushing lad, so 
timid, so devotional, worshiping as at the shrine of some 
mystic saint; the young girl moving, spellbound, among 
dreams! They think of nothing but one another.’’ 

““ Tracing a mountain stream to its sombre source need not 
mar its music for us as it murmurs through the valley,’’ 
expounded the Philosopher. ‘‘ The hidden law of our being 
feeds each leaf of our life as sap runs through the tree. The 
transient blossom, the ripened fruit, is but its changing out- 
ward form.’’ 

““T hate going to the roots of things,’’ said the Woman of 
the World. ‘‘ Poor, dear papa was so fond of doing that. 
He would explain to us the genesis of oysters just when we 
were enjoying them. Poor mamma could never bring herself 
to touch them after that. While in the middle of dessert he 
would stop to argue with my Uncle Paul whether pig’s blood 


W we woman suffers from,’’ said the Philosopher, “‘ is 


head?’’ 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of six papers by Mr. Jerome. 
The third will appear July 26. 


or bullock’s was the best for grape-vines. 
Emily came out her favorite pony died: I have never known her so cut up 
about anything before or since. 
the poor creature buried in the garden. 
now and then its grave and weep a while. 
and stroked her hair. 
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I remember the year before 


She asked papa if he would mind her having 
Her idea was that she would visit 
Papa was awfully nice about it 
“Certainly, my dear,’ he said, ‘ we will have him laid 
to rest in the new strawberry bed.’ Just then old Pardoe, 
the head gardener, came up to us and touched his hat. ‘Well, 
I was just going to inquire of Miss Emily,’ he said, ‘if she 
wouldn’t rather have the poor thing buried under one of the 
nectarine trees. They ain’t been doing very well of late.’ 
He said it was a pretty spot, and that he would put up a sort 
of stone. Poor Emily didn't seem to care much where the 
animal was buried by that time, so we left them arguing the 
question. I forget how it was settled; but we neither of us ate 
either strawberries or nectarines for the next two years.”’ 

“There is a time for everything,’’ agreed the Philosopher. 
“With the lover penning poetry to the wondrous red and 
white upon his mistress’s cheek, we do not discuss the subject 
of pigment in the blood, its cause and probable 
duration. Nevertheless, the subject is inter- 
esting.’’ 

““We men and women,’’ continued the Minor 
Poet, “‘we are Nature’s favorites, her hope, for 
whom she has made sacrifice, putting aside so 
many of her own convictions, telling herself she is 
old-fashioned. She has let us go from her to the 
strange school where they laugh at all her notions. 
We have learned new, strange ideas that bewilder 
the gooddame. Yet, returning home, it is curious 
to notice how little, in the few essential things of 
life, we differ from her other children, who have 
never wandered from her side. Our vocabulary 
has been extended and elaborated, yet face to face with the 
realities of existence it is unavailing. Clasping the living, 
standing beside the dead, our language stillisbutacry. Our 
wants have grown more complicated; the ten-course banquet, 
with all that it involves, has substituted itself for the handful 
of fruit and nuts gathered without labor; the stalled ox and a 
world of trouble forthe dinner of herbs and leisure therewith. 
Are we so far removed thereby above our little brother, who, 
having swallowed his simple, succulent worm, mounts a 
neighboring twig and with easy digestion carols thanks to God ? 

“The square brick box about which we move, hampered at 
every step by wooden lumber, decked with many rags and 
strips of colored paper, cumbered with odds and ends of 
melted flint and moulded clay, has replaced the cheap, con- 
venient cave. We clothe ourselves in the skins of other 
animals instead of allowing our own to develop into a natural 
protection. We hang about us bits of stone and metal, but 
underneath it all we are little two-legged animals, struggling 
with the rest to live and breed. Beneath each hedgerow in 
the springtime we can read our own romances in the making 
—the first faint stirring of the blood, the roving eye, the sud- 
den marvelous discovery of the indispensable She, the wooing, 
the denial, hope, coquetry, despair, contention, rivalry, hate, 
jealousy, love, bitterness, victory and death. Our comedies, 
our tragedies, are being played upon each blade of grass. In 
fur and feather we run epitomized.’’ 

‘TI know,’’ said the Woman of the World; ‘‘I have heard 
it all so often. It is nonsense. I can prove it to you.’’ 

‘“ That is easy,’’ observed the Philosopher. ‘* The Sermon 
on the Mount itself has been proved nonsense — among others, 
by a bishop. Nonsense is the severe side of the pattern— 
the tangled ends of the thread that Wisdom weaves.’’ 

‘There was a Miss Askew in my class,’’ said the College 
Girl. ‘‘She agreed with every one. With Marx she wasa 
Socialist, with Carlyle a believer in benevolent despotism, 
with Spinoza a materialist, with Newman almost a fanatic. 
I had a long talk with her before we left, and tried to under- 
stand her; she was an interesting girl. ‘I think,’ she said, 
“IT could choose among them if only they would answer one 
another. But they don’t. They won’t listen to one another. 
They only repeat their own case,’ ”’ 

“There never is an answer,’’ explained the Philosopher. 
‘“ The kernel of every sincere opinionistruth. This life con- 
tains only the questions —the solutions to be published ina 
future issue.’’ 

““She was a curious sort of young woman,’’ smiled the 
College Girl; ‘‘ we used to laugh at her.’’ 

““T can quite believe it,’? commented the Philosopher. 

“Tt is so like shopping,’’ said the Old Maid. 

“ Like shopping! ’’ exclaimed the College Girl. 

The Old Maid blushed. ‘‘ I was merely thinking, 
said. ‘‘It sounds foolish. The idea occurred to me.”’ 

““ You were thinking of the difficulty of choosing?’’ I sug- 
gested. 
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““Yes,’’ answered the Old Maid. ‘‘ They will show you so 
many different things, one is quite unable—at least, I know 
it is so in my own case. I get quite angry with myself. It 
seems so weak-minded, but I cannot help it. This very dress 
I have on now ——”’ 

“It is very charming,’’ said the Woman of the World, “‘in 
itself. I have been admiring it. Though I confess I think 
you look even better in dark colors.’’ 

““You are quite right,’’ replied the Old Maid; ‘‘ myself, I 
hate it.. But you know howit is. I seemed to have been all 
the morning inthe shop. I felt sotired. If only——’’ 

The Old Maid stopped abruptly. ‘‘ I beg your pardon,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve interrupted.”’ 

‘‘T am so glad you told us,’’ said the Philosopher. 
you know that seems to me an explanation?’’ 

“Of what?’’ asked the College Girl. 

““Of how so many of us choose our views; we don’t like 
to come out of the shop without something. 

““But you were about to explain,’’ continued the Philoso- 
pher, turning to the Woman of the World, “‘ to provea point.’”’ 

“That I had been talking nonsense,’’ the Minor Poet 
reminded her; ‘‘if you are sure it will not tire you.”’ 

“Not at all,’’ answered the Woman of the World; ‘‘it is 
quite simple. The gift of civilization cannot be the meaning- 
less rubbish you advocates of barbarism would make out. I 
remember Uncle Paul bringing us home a young monkey he 
had caught in Africa. With the aid of a few logs we fitted up 
a sort of stage-tree for this little brother of mine, as I suppose 
you would call him, in the gun-room. It was an admirable 
imitation of the thing to which he and his ancestors must 
have been for thousands of years accustomed; and for the first 
two nights heslept perched among its branches. Onthe third 
the little brute turned the poor cat out of its basket and slept 
on eiderdown, after which no more tree for him, real or imi- 
tation. At the end of three months, if we offered him 
monkey-nuts he would snatch them from our hands and throw 
them at our heads. He much preferred gingerbread and weak 
tea with plenty of sugar; and when we wanted him to leave 


’ 
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—“STRIVING, WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF 
THE MARTYR, 
TO FEELIEN- 
THUSIASM ” 


the kitchen fire and enjoy 
a run in the garden, we had 
to carry him out swearing — 


I mean he swearing, of 
course. I quite agree with 
him. I much prefer this 


chair on which I am sitting 
—this ‘wooden lumber’ as 
you term it—to the 
comfortable lump of old red sandstone that the best-furnished 
cave could possibly afford; and I am degenerate enough to 
fancy that I look very nice in this frock—much nicer than 
my brothers or sisters to whom it originally belonged; they 
didn’t know how to make the best of it.’’ 

“You would look charming in anything,’’ I said, “‘ even 


most 


” 


” 


‘‘T know what you are going to say,’’ interrupted the 
Woman of the World; ‘‘ please don’t. It’s very shocking, 
and, besides, I don’t agree with you. I should have had a 
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thick, coarse skin, with hair all over me, and nothing by way 
of a change.’’ 

‘““T am contending,’’ said the Minor Poet, ‘‘ that what we 
choose to call civilization has done little beyond pandering to 
our animal desires. Your argument confirms my theory. 
Your evidence in support of civilization comes to this— that 
it can succeed in tickling the appetites of a monkey. You 
need not have gone back so far. The noble savage of to-day 
flings aside his clear spring water to snatch at the missionary’s 
gin. He will even discard his feathers, which at least were 
picturesque, for a chimney-pot hat innocent of nap. Plaid 
trousers and cheap champagne follow in due course. Where 
is the advancement? Civilization provides us with more 
luxuries for our bodies. That I grant you. Has it brought 
us any real improvement that could not have been arrived at 
sooner by other roads?’’ 

“It has given us art,’’ said the College Girl. 

‘“ When you say ‘ us’,’’ replied the Minor Poet, ‘‘ I presume 
you are referring to the one person in half a million to whom 
art is anything more than a name. Dismissing the countless 
hordes who have absolutely never heard the word, and con- 
fining attention to the few thousands scattered about Europe 
and America who prate of it, how many of even these do you 
think it really influences, entering into their lives, refining, 
broadening them? Watch the faces of the thin but conscien- 
tious crowd, streaming wearily through our miles of picture 
galleries and art museums, gaping, with guide-book in 
hand, at ruined temple or cathedral tower, striving, with the 
spirit of the martyr, to feel enthusiasm for Old Masters— at 
which, left to themselves, they would enjoy a good laugh. 
Not more than one in twelve enjoys what he is looking at, 
and he by no means is bound to be the best of the dozen. 
Nero was a genuine lover of art; and in modern times August 
the Strong of Saxony, ‘the man of sin,’ as Carlyle calls him, 
has left undeniable proof behind him that he was a connois- 
seur of the first water. Are we so sure that art does elevate?’’ 

‘““You are talking for the sake of talking,’’ said the College 
Girl. 

“One can talk for the sake of thinking also,’’ the Minor 
Poet reminded her. ‘‘ The argument is one that has to be 
faced. But admitting that art has been of service to mankind 
on the whole, that it possesses one-tenth of the soul-forming 
properties claimed for it in the advertisements — which I take 
to be a generous estimate—its effect upon the world at large 
still remains infinitesimal.’’ 

“Tt works down,’’ maintained the College Girl. 
the few it spreads to the many.’’ 

‘““The process appears to be somewhat slow,’’ answered 
the Minor Poet. ‘‘ The result, whatever it may be worth, 
we might have obtained sooner by doing away with the 
middle man.”’ 

““What middle man?’’ demanded the College Girl. 

““The artist,’’ explained the Minor Poet; ‘‘the man who 
has turned the whole thing into a business, the shopman who 
sells emotions over the counter. A Corot, a Turner, is, 
after all, but a poor apology compared with a walk in spring 
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Y FRIEND 
M Muffles 
has hada 

varied career. 
Muffles is not his 
baptismal name 
—if he were 
ever baptized, 
which I doubt. 
The butcher, the 
baker, the can- 
dlestick maker, 
and the brewer 
—especially the 
-  brewer—knew 
him as Mr. Rich- 
ard Mulford, pro- 
prietor of the 
Shady Side on 
the Bronx —and 
his associates as 
Dick. Only his 
intimates knew him as Muffles. I am one of his intimates. 
This last sobriquet he earned as a boy among his fellow 
wharf rats, by reason of an extreme lightness of foot attended 
by an equally noiseless step, particularly noticeable when 
escaping from some guardian of the peace who had suddenly 
detected him raiding an apple stand not his own, or in 
depleting a heap of peanuts the property of some gentleman 
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THE NEW BAR-KEEP’ 


His rise from the dust heap; 
the days of his adver- 
sity; his downfall; his redemption. 
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through the Black Forest or 
the view from Hampstead 
Heath on a November after- 
noon. Had we been less 
occupied acquiring ‘the ad- 
vantages of civilization,’ work- 
ing upward through the weary 
centuries to the city slum, the 
corrugated iron-roofed farm, 
we might have found time to 
learn to love the beauty of 
the world. As it is, we have 
been so busy ‘ civilizing’ our- 
selves that we have forgotten 
to live. We are like an old 
lady I once shared a carriage 
with across the Simplon Pass.’’ 

““ By the way,’’ I remarked, 
“one is going to be saved all that 
bother in the future. They have 
nearly completed the new railway 
line. One will be able to go from 
Domo d’Ossola to Brieg in a little 
over the two hours. They tell me 
the tunneling is wonderful.’’ 

“Tt will be very charming,’’ sighed 
the Minor Poet. ‘‘ I am looking for- 


ward to a future when, thanks to NS 
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civilization, travel will be done % 


away with altogether. We shall be 
sewn up in a ball and shot there. 
At the time I speak of we still had 
to be content with the road winding 
through some of the most magnificent scenery in Switzerland. 

I rather enjoyed the drive myself, but my companion was quite 

unable to appreciate it. Not because she did not care for 

scenery. As she explained to me, she was passionately fond 

of it. But her luggage claimed all her attention, There were 

seventeen pieces of it altogether, and every time the ancient 

vehicle lurched or swayed, which on an average was once every 

thirty seconds, she was in terror lest one or more of them 

should be jerked out. Half her day was taken up in counting . 
them and rearranging them, and the only view in which she 

was interested was the cloud of dust behind us or the horses 

in front of us. 

““T knew an Italian countess,’’ said the Woman of the 
World. ‘‘She had been at school with mamma. She never 
would go half a mile out of her way for scenery. ‘Why 
should I?’ she would say. ‘What are the painters for? If 
there is anything good, let them bring it to me and I will look 
at it.’ She said she preferred the picture to the real thing, 
it was so much more artistic. ‘In the landscape itself,’ she 
complained, ‘there is sure to be a chimney in the dis- 
tance, or a restaurant in the foreground, that spoils the 
whole effect. The artist leaves these things out. If necessary, 
he can put in a cow or a pretty girl to help the thing. 


his 


of foreign birth, or in making off with a just-emptied 
ash barrel— Muffles did the emptying—on the eve of an 
election. 

If any member of his unknown and widely scattered family 
reached the dignity of being considered the flower of the clan, 
no stretch of imagination or the truth on the part of his 
acquaintances— and they were numerous — ever awarded that 
distinction to Muffles. He might have been a weed, but he 
was never a flower. A weed that grew up between the cob- 
bles, crouching under the hoofs of horses and the tramp of 
men, and who was pulled up and thrown aside and still lived 
on and flourished in various ways, and all with that tenacity 
of purpose and buoyancy of spirit which distinguishes all 
weeds and which never by any possibility marks a better 
quality of plant, vegetable or animal. 

The rise of this gamin from the dust heap to his present 
lofty position was as interesting as it was instructive. 
Interesting because his career was a drama—instructive 
because it showed a grit, pluck and self-denial which many 
of his contemporaries might have envied and imitated; wharf- 
rat, newsboy, dish-washer in a sailors’ dive, bar-helper, bar- 
tender, bar-keeper, bar-owner, ward heeler, ward politician, 
clerk of a district committee, go-between in shady deals— 
between those paid to uphold the law and those paid to break 
it—and now, at this time of writing—or was a year or so 
ago—the husband of ‘‘ the Missus,’’ as he always calls her, 
the father of two children, one three and the other five, and 
the proprietor of the Shady Side Inn, above the Harlem 
River and within a stone’s throw of the historic Bronx. 


“HALF HER DAY WAS TAKEN 
UP IN COUNTING THEM” 
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The actual cow, if it happened to be there at all, would 
probably be standing the wrong way round; the girl, in 
all likelihood, would be fat and plain, or be wearing 
the wrong hat. The artist knows precisely the sort of 
girl that ought to be there, and sees to it that she is there, 
with just the right sort of hat.’ She said she had found 
it so all through life—the poster was always 
an improvement on the play.’’ 

“It is rapidly coming to that,’’ answered 
the Minor Poet. ‘‘ Nature, as a well-known 
painter once put it, is not ‘creeping up’ fast 
enough to keep pace with our ideals. In 
advanced Germany they improve the waterfalls 
and ornament the rocks. In Paris they paint 
the babies’ faces.’’ 

“You can hardly lay the blame for that 
upon civilization,’’ pleaded the College Girl. 
““The ancient Briton had a pretty taste in 
woods,’’ she added. 

““Man’s first feeble steps upon the 
upward path of art,’’ assented the 
Minor Poet, ‘‘ culminating in the rouge- 
pot and the hair-dye.’’ 

“Come!’’ laughed the Old Maid, 
“you are narrow-minded. Civilization 
has given us music. Surely you will 
admit that has been of help to us?”’ 

‘“My dear lady,’’ replied the Minor 
Poet, ‘‘ you speak of the one accomplish- 
ment with which civilization has had 
little or nothing to do; the one art that 
Nature has bestowed upon man in 
common with the birds and insects, the 
one intellectual enjoyment we share with the entire animal cre- 
ation, excepting only the canines; and even the howling of the 
dog — one cannot be sure— may be an honest, however unsatis- 
factory, attempt toward a music of his own. I had a fox 
terrier once who invariably howled in tune. Jubal Cain 
hampered, not helped us. He it was who stifled music with 
the curse of professionalism; so that now, like shivering shop- 
boys paying gate-money to watch games they cannot play, we 
sit mute in our stalls listening to the paid performer. But 
for the musician, music would have been universal. The 
human voice is still the finest instrument that we possess. 
We have allowed it to rust, the better to hear clever manipu- 
lators blow through tubes and tuning wires. The musical 
world might have been a literal expression. Civilization 
has contracted it to designate a coterie of cranks.’’ 

‘“ By the way,’’ said the Woman of the World, “‘ talking of 
music, have you heard that last symphony of Pieg’s? It 
came in the last parcel. I have been practicing it.’’ 

““Oh! do let us hear it,’? urged the Old Maid. ‘‘I love 
Bier 22 

The Woman of the World rose and opened the piano. 

““Myself, I have always been of opinion ——”’ I remarked. 

“* Please don’t chatter,’’ said the Minor Poet. 


MUFFLES—THE BAR-KREEP’ 
By F. HopKinson Smith 


The reaching of this final goal, the sum of all his hopes and 
ambitions, was due to the same tenacity of purpose which had 
characterized his earlier life, aided and abetted by a geniality 
of disposition which made him countless friends, a conscience 
which overlooked their faults together with a total lack of 
perception as to the legal ownership of whatever happened to 
be within his reach. As to the keeping of the other com- 
mandments, including the one of doing unto others as you 
would have them do unto you—— 

Well, Muffles had grown up between the cobbles of the 
Bowery, and his early education had consequently been neg- 
lected. 

The Shady Side Inn over which Muffles presided, and in 
which he was one-third owner—the Captain of the Precinct 
and a ‘‘ Big Pipe’’ contractor owned the other two-thirds — 
was what was left of an old colonial mansion. There are 
dozens of them scattered up and down the Bronx, lying back 
from the river; with porches falling into decay, their gardens 
overrun with weeds, their spacious rooms echoing only the 
hum of the sewing-machine or the buzz of the loom. 

This one belonged to some one of the old Knickerbockers 
whose winter residence was below Bleecker Street and who 
came up here to spend the summer and so escape the heat of 
the dog-days. Youcansee it any day you drive up the Speed- 
way. It has stood there for over a hundred years and is likely 
to continue. You know its history, too—or can, if you will 
take the trouble to look up its record. Aaron Burr stopped 
here, of course —he stopped about everywhere along here and 
slept in almost every house; and Hamilton put his horse up 


in the stables—only the site is left now; and George 
Washington dined on the back porch, his sorrel mare tied to 
one of the big trees. There is no question about these facts. 
They are all down in the books and I would prove it to you if 
I could lay my hand on the particular record, Everybody 
believes them— Muffles most of all. 

Many of the old-time fittings and appurtenances are still to 
be seen. A knocker clings to the front door —a wobbly old 
knocker, it is true, with one screw gone and part of the plate 
broken—but still boasting its colo- 
nial descent. And there is a half- 
moon window over the door above 
it, with little panes of glass held in i 
place by a spidery parasol frame, and 
supported on spindling columns 
once painted white. And there is an 
old lantern in the hall and funny little 
banisters wreathed about a flight of 
stairs that twists itself up to the 
second floor. 

The relics—now that I come to 
think of it—stop here. There was 
a fine old mantel framing a great open 
fireplace in the front parlor, before 
which the Father of His Country 
toasted his toes or sipped his grog, 
but it is gone now. Muffles’ bar 
occupied the whole side of this front 
room, and the cavity once filled with 
big, generous logs, blazing away to 
please the host’s distinguished guests, 
held a collection of bottles from 
Muffles’ cellar—a moving cellar, it 
is true, for the beer wagon and the 
grocer’s cart replenished it daily. 

The great garden in the rear of the 
old mansion has also changed. The 
lines of box and sweet syringa are 
known only by their roots. The 
rosebeds are no more, the paths that 
were woven into long stripes across 
its grass-plats are overgrown and 
hardly traceable. Only one lichen- 
covered, weather-stained seat circling 
about an old locust tree remains, 
and this is on its last legs and needs propping up—or 
did the last time I saw it. The trees are still there. These 
old stand-bys reach up their arms so high, and their trunks 
are so big and straight and smooth, that nothing can despoil 
them. They will stay there until the end—that is, until some 
merciless Commissioner runs the line of a city street through 
their roots. Then their fine old bodies will be drawn and 
quartered and their sturdy arms and lesser branches go to feed 
the fires of some near-by factory. 

No ladies of high degree now sip their tea beneath their 
shade, with liveried servants about the slender-legged tables. 
There are tables, of course—a dozen in all, perhaps—some 
in white cloths and some in bare tops—bare of everything 
except the glass of beer—it depends very largely on what 
one orders, and who orders it— but the servants are missing 
unless you count Muffles and his stable boy. Two of these 
old aristocrats—I am speaking of the old trees now, not 
Muffles, and certainly not the stable boy—two giant elms 
(the same that Washington tied his mare to when they were 
little) stand guard on either side of the back porch—a wide 

veranda of a porch 

with a honeysuckle, 

its stem as thick as 

te , your arm, and _ its 
scraggly, half-dead 
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DIDN’T DO NOTHIN’ BUT JUST 
LOOK IN THE DOOR 


WORE A YELLOW DIAMOND PIN 
AND SAT IN HIS SHIRT-SLEEVES 
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tendrils plaited in and out of the palings and newly painted 
latticework. 

On Sunday mornings—and this tale begins with a Sunday 
morning — Muffles always shaved himself on this back porch. 
On these occasions he was attired in a pair of trousers, a pair 
of slippers and a red flannel undershirt. 

I am aware that this is not an extraordinary thing for a man 
living in the country to do on a Sunday morning, and it is not 
an extraordinary costume in which to do it. It was neither 
the costume nor the occupation that 
made the operation notable, but the 
distinguished company who sat 
around the operator while it went on. 

There was the ex-sheriff—a large, 
bulbous man with a jet black mus- 
tache hung under his nose, a shirt 
collar cut low enough to permit of his 
breathing, and a skin-tight waistcoat 
buttoned over a rotundity that rested 
onhisknees. He had restless, quick 
eyes, and, before his ‘‘ ex’? life began 
and his avoirdupois gained upon 
him, restless quick fingers with steel 
springs inside of them — good fingers 
for handling the particular people he 
“ wanted.”’ 

Then there was the ‘‘ Big Pipe’’ 
contractor—a lean man with half- 
moon whiskers, a red, weather- 
beaten, knotted face, bushy gray 
eyebrows and a clean-shaven mouth 
that looked when shut like a healed 
scar. On Sunday this magnate wore 
a yellow diamond pin and sat in his 
shirt-sleeves. 

There could be found, too, now 
and then, tilted back on their chairs, 
two or three of the light-fingered 
gentry from the race course near by 
—pale, consumptive-looking men, 
with field glasses hung over their 
shoulders and looking like bank 
clerks, they were so plainly and neatly 
dressed; as well as some of the less 
respectable neighbors, besides a few 
intimate personal friends like myself. 

While Muffles shaved and the group about him discussed 
the several ways— some of them rather shady, I’m afraid—in 
which they and their constituents earned their daily bread, the 
stable boy —he was a street waif, picked up to keep him from 
starving—served the beverages. Muffles had no Sunday 
license, of course, but a little thing like that never disturbed 
Muffles or his friends—not with the Captain of the Precinct 
as part owner. 

My intimacy with Muffles was not of long standing. It 
dated from a visit I made him a year before, when I stopped 
in one of my sketching tramps to get something cooling. A 
young friend of mine—a musician—was with me. Muffles’ 
garden was filled with visitors; some celebration or holiday 
had called the people out. Muffles in expectation had had the 
piano tuned and had sent to town for an orchestra of three. 
The cornet and bass viol had put in an appearance, but the 
pianist had been lost in the shuffle. 

““De bloke ain’t showed up and we can’t git nothin’ out of 
de fish-horn and de scrape—see?’’ was the way Muffles put it. 

My friend was a graduate of the Conservatoire, an ex-stroke, 
crew of ’91, owned a pair of shears which he used twice a 
year in the vaults of a downtown bank, and breakfasted every 
day at twelve —but none of these things had spoiled him. 

““ Don’t worry,’ he said; ‘‘ put a prop under your piano-lid 
and bring me achair. I'll work the ivories for you.”’ 

He played till midnight, drank his free beers 
between each selection, his face as grave as a judge 
except when he would wink at me out of the corner 
of his eye to show his intense enjoyment of the whole 
situation. Youcan judge of its effect on the audience 
when I tell you that one young girl in a pink shirt- 
waist was so overcome with emotion and so sorry for 
the sad young man who had to earn his living in any 
such way, that she laid a ten-cent piece on the piano 
within reach of my friend’s fingers. The smile of 
intense gratitude which permeated his face—a 
“ thank - God-you- have- saved - me-from-starvation”’ 
smile, was part of the evening’s enjoyment. He wears 
the dime now on his watch chain; he says it is the only 
money he ever earned by his music; to which one of 
his club friends added, ‘‘ Or in your life.’’ 

Since that time I have been persona grata to Muffles. 
Since that time, too, I have studied him at close 
range: on snowy days—for I like my tramps in 
winter, with the Bronx aribbon of white, even though 
it may be too cold to paint —as well as my outings on 
Sunday summer mornings when I sit down with his 
other friends to watch Muffles shave. 

On one of these days I found a thin, cadaverous, 
long-legged, long-armed young man behind the bar, 
He had yellow-white hair that rested on his head likea 
window-mop; whitey blue eyes and a pasty complexion. 


When he craned his head in his anxiety to get my order right, 
I felt that his giraffe throat reached down to his waist-line and 
that all of it would come out of his collar if | didn’t make up 
my mind at once “‘ what it should be.”’ 

““Who’s he, Muffles?’’ I asked. 

‘“Dat’s me new bar-keep’. I’ve chucked me job.’’ 

““What’s his name?’”’ 

‘* Bowser.”’ 

“Where did you get him?” 

“ Blew in here one night las’ month, purty nigh froze —out 
of a job and hungry. De Missus got soft on him—she’s dat 
kind, ye know. Yer oughter seen him eat! Well, I guess! 
3een in a littingrapher’s shop—ye kin tell by his fingers. 
Say, Bowser, show de gentleman yer fingers.’’ 

Bowser held them up as quickly as if the order had come 
down the barrel of a Winchester. 

““And ye oughter see him draw. Gee! if I could draw like 
him I wouldn’t do nothin’ else. But I ain’t never had nothin’ 
in my head like that. A feller’s got to have sumpin’ besides 
school larnin’ to draw like him. Now you’re a sketch artist, 
and know. Why, he drawed de Sheriff last Sunday sittin’ in 
de porch huggin’ his bitters, to de life. Say, Bowse, show 
de gentleman de picter ye drawed of de Sheriff.” 

Bowser slipped his hand under the bar and brought out a 
charcoal sketch of a black mustache surrounded by a pair of 
cheeks, a treble chin and two dots of eyes. 

‘‘ Kin hear him speak, can’t ye? And dat ain’t nothin’ to 
de way he kin print. Say, Bowse’’—the intimacy grew as 
the young man’s talents loomed up in Muffles’ mind—“‘ tell 
de gentleman what de boss said ’bout yer printin’.’’ 

“Said I could print all right, only there warn’t no more 
work.’’ There was a modesty in Bowser’s tone that gave me 
a better opinion of him. 

““Said ye could print all right, did he? Course he did— 
and no guff in it, neither. Say, Missus’’—and he turned to 
his wife, who had just come in, the youngest child in her 
arms. She weighed twice as much as Muffles—one of those 
shapeless women with a kindly, Alderney face and hair never 
in place, who lets everything go from collar to waist-line. 

““Say, Missus, didn’t de Sheriff say dat was a perfec’ like- 


ness?’’ And he 
handed it to her. 
The wife 


laughed, passed 
it back to Muffles 
and with a 
friendly nod to 
me kept on to the 
kitchen. 

“Bar-room 
ain’t no place for 
women,’’ Muffles 
remarked in an 
undertone when 
his wife had 
disappeared. 
“Dat’s why de 
Missus ain’t 
never ’round. 
Andwhende kids 
grow up we’re 
goin’ to quit, see? 
Dat’s what de 
Missus says, and 
what she says 
goes!”’ 

All that sum- 
mer the Shady 
Side prospered. 
More tables were 
set out under the 
trees ; Bowser got 
an assistant; Muffles wore better clothes; the Missus combed 
out her hair and managed to wear a tight-fitting dress, and it 
was easy to see that fame and fortune awaited Muffles—or 
what he considered its equivalent. Muffles entertained his 
friends as usual on the back porch on Sunday mornings, 
but he shaved himself upstairs and wore an alpaca coat and 
boiled shirt over his red flannel underwear. The quality of 
the company improved, too —or retrograded, according .to the 
point of view. Now and thena pair of deer, with long tails and 
manes, hitched to a spider-web of a wagon, would drive up to 
the front entrance and a gentleman wearing a watch chain, a 
solitaire diamond ring, a polished silk hat and a white over- 
coat with big pearl buttons, would order “‘a pint of fiz’’ and 
talk in an undertone to Muffles while he drank it. Oftena 
number of these combinations would meet in Muffles’ back 
room and a quiet little game would last until daylight. The 
orders then were for quarts, not pints. On one of these 
nights the Captain of the Precinct was present in plain 
clothes. I learned this from Bowser—from behind his hand. 

One night Muffles was awakened by a stone thrown at his 
bedroom window. He went downstairs and found two men 
in slouch hats; one had a black carpetbag. They talked 
some time together, and the three went down into the cellar. 
When they came up the bag was empty. 

The next morning one of those spider-wheeled buggies, 
driven by one of the silk hat and pearl-buttoned gentlemen 
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THE MISSUS 


” 


accompanied by a friend, stopped at the main gate. When 
they drove away they carried the contents of the black carpet- 
bag stowed away under the seat. 

The following day about ten o’clock in the morning a man 
in a derby hat and with a pair of handcuffs in his outside 
pocket showed Muffles a paper he took from his coat, and the 
two went off to the city. When Muffles returned that same 
night—TI had heard he was in trouble and waited for his return 
—he nodded to me with a smile, and said: 

“*Tt’s all right. Pipes went bail.’’ 

He didn’t stop, but walked through to the back room. 
There he put his arms around his wife. She had sat all day 
at the window watching for his return, so Bowser told me. 


One crisp, cool October day, when the maples blazed scar- 
let and the Bronx was a band of polished silver and the hoar- 
frost ylistened in the meadows, I turned into the road that led 
to the Shady Side. The outer gate was shut, and all the 
blinds on the front of the house were closed. I put my hand 
on the old brass knocker and rapped softly. Bowser opened 
the door. His eyes looked as if he had not slept for a week. 

‘“ What’s the matter — anybody sick?”’ 

‘* No—dead!’’ and he burst into tears. 

“Not Muffles!’’ 

““ No—the Missus.”’ 

“When?’”? 

“Last night. De boss is inside, all broke up.”’ 

I tiptoed across the hall and into the bar-room. He was 
sitting by a table, his head in his hands, his back toward me. 

““Muffles, this is terrible! How did it happen?”’ 

He straightened up and held out his hand, guiding me to a 
seat beside him. Forsome minutes he did not speak. Then 
he said slowly, ignoring my question, the tears streaming 
down his cheeks: 

‘““Dis ends me. I ain’t no good widout de Missus. You 
thought maybe when ye were ’round that I was a-runnin’ 
things; you thought maybe it was me that was lookin’ after 
de kids and keepin’ ’em clean; you thought maybe when I 
got pinched and they come near jugging me that some of me 
pals got me clear—you don’t know nothin’ ’bout it. De 
Missus did that, like she done everything.’’ 

He stopped as if to get his breath, and put his head in his 
hands again—rocking himself to and fro like a man in great 
physical pain. I sat silent beside him. It is difficult to 
decide what to do or say to a man under such circumstances. 
His reference to some former arrest arose in my mind, and in 
a perfunctory way — more for something to say than for any 
purpose of prying into his former life—I asked: 

““ Was that the time the Pipe Contractor went bail for you? ”’ 

He moved his head slightly and without raising it from his 
hands looked at me from over his clasped fingers. 

““ What, dat scrape a month ago, when I hid dem goods in 
de cellar? Naw! Dat was two pals 0’ mine. Dey was near 
pinched and I helped ’em out. Somebody give it away. 
But dat ain’t nothin’ —Cap’n took care o’ dat. Dis was one 
o’ me own five year ago. What’s goin’ to become o’ de 
kids now?’”’ And he burst out crying again. 


A year passed. 

I had been painting along the Thames, lying in my punt, 
my face up to the sky, or paddling in and out among the pond 
lilies. I had idled, too, on the lagoons of my beloved Venice, 
listening to Luigi crooning the songs he loves so well, the soft 
air about me, the plash of my gondolier’s oar wrinkling the 
sheen of thesilversea. It had been a very happy summer; full 
of color and life. The brush had worked easily, the weather 
had lent a helping hand; all had been peace and quiet. 
Ofttimes, when I was happiest, somehow Muffles’ solitary 
figure rose before me, the tears coursing down his cheeks and 
with it that cold silence —a silence which only a dead body 
brings to a house and which ends only with its burial. 

The week after I landed—it was in November, a day when 
the crows flew in long wavy lines and the heavy white and 
gray clouds pressed close upon the blue vista of the hills—I 
turned and crossed through the wood, my feet sinking into 
the soft carpet of its dead leaves. Soon I caught a glimpse of 
the chimneys of Shady Side thrust above the evergreens; a 
curl of smoke was floating upward, filling the air with a 
filmy haze. Atthis sign of life within my heart gave a bound. 

Myffles was still there! 

When I swung back the gate and mounted the porch a feel- 
ing of uncertainty came over me. The knocker was gone, 
and so was the sign. The old-fashioned window casings had 
been replaced by a modern door newly painted and standing 
partly open. Perhaps Muffles had given up the bar and was 
living here alone with his children. 

I pushed open the door and stepped into the old-fashioned 
hall. This, too, had undergone changes. The lantern was 
missing, and some modern furniture stood against the walls. 
The bar where Bowser had dispensed his beverages and from 
behind which he had brought his drawings had been replaced 
by a long mahogany counter with marble top, the sideboard 
being filled with cut glass and the more expensive appoint- 
ments of a modern establishment. The tables and chairs 
were also of mahogany; and a new red carpet covered the 
floor. The proprietor was leaning against the counter playing 
with his watch chain—a short man witha bald head. A few 
guests were sitting about, reading or smoking. 
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““ What's become of Mulford,’’ I asked ; ‘‘ Dick Mulford, 
who used to be here?”’ 

The man shook his head. 

“Why, yes, you must have known him — some of his friends 
called him Muffles.’’ 4 

The man continued to shake his head. 
carelessly: 

““Tve only been here six months—another man had it 


Then he answered 


before me. He put these fixtures in.” 
““Maybe you can tell me?’’—and I turned to the bar- 
keeper. 


““Guess he means the feller who blew in here first month 
we come,’’ the bar-keeper answered, addressing his remark to 
the proprietor. ‘‘ He said he’d been runnin’ the place once.”’ 

““Oh, you mean that guy! Yes, I got it now,’’ answered 
the proprietor with some animation, as if suddenly interested. 
“He come in the week we opened—worst-lookin’ bum you 
ever see—toes out of his shoes, coat all torn. Said he had 
no money and asked for something to eat. Billy here was 
goin’ to fire him out when one of my customers said he knew 
him. I don’t let no man go hungry if I can help it, and so I 
sent him downstairs and cook filled him up. After he had all 
he wanted to eat he asked Billy if he might go upstairs into 
the front bedroom. I don’t want nobody prowlin’ ’round — 
not that kind, anyhow — but he begged so I sent Billy up with 


him. What did he do, Billy? You saw him.’’ And he 
turned to his assistant. 

“Didn’t do nothin’ but just look in the door. He held 
on to the jamb and I thought he was goin’ to fall. Then he 


said he was much obliged, and he walked downstairs again and 
out the door cryin’ like a baby, and I ain’t seen him since.’’ 


Another year passed. To the picture of the man sitting 
alone in that silent, desolate room was added the picture of 
the man leaning against the jamb of the door, the tears 
streaming downhis face. After this I constantly caught myself 
peering into the faces of the tramps I would meet in the 
street. Whenever I walked before the benches of Madison 
Park or loitered along the shady paths of Union Square, I would 
stop, my eye running over the rows of idle men reading the 
advertisements in the morning papers or asleep on the seats. 
Often I would pause for a moment as some tousled vagabond 
would pass me, hoping that I had found my old-time friend, 
only to be disappointed. Once I met Bowser on his way to 
his work, a roll of theatre bills under his arm. He had gone 
back to his trade and was working in a shop on Fourteenth 
Street. His account of what had happened after the death of 
““the Missus’’ only confirmed my fears. Muffles had gone on 
from bad to worse; the place had been sold out by his partners; 
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Muffles had become a drunkard, and, worse than all, the 
indictment against him had been pressed for trial despite the 
Captain’s efforts, and he had been sent to the Island for a year 
for receiving and hiding stolen goods. He had been offered 
his freedom by the District Attorney if he would give up the 
names of the two men who had stolen the silverware, but he 
said he’d rather ‘‘ serve time than give his pals away,’’ and 
they sent him up. Some half-orphan asylum had taken the 
children. One thing Bowser knew and he would “‘ give it 
to me straight,’’ and he didn’t care who heard it, and that 
was that there was “‘ a good many gospil sharps running church 
mills that warn’t half as white as Dick Mulford—not by a 
d—— sight.’ 

One morning I was trying to cross Broadway, dodging the 
trolleys that swirled around the curves, when a man laid his 
hand on my arm with a grip that hurt me. 

It was Muffles! 

Not a tramp; not a ragged, blear-eyed vagabond — older, 
more serious, the laugh gone out of his eyes, the cheeks pale 
as if from long confinement. Dressed in dark clothes, his 
face clean shaven; linen neat, a plain black tie—the hat 
worn straight, not slouched over his eyes with a rakish cant 
as in the old days. 

‘“My God! but I’m glad to see ye,’’ he cried. 
in the Square and let’s sit down.”’ 

He was too excited to let me ask him any questions. It all 
poured out of him in a torrent, his hand on my knee most of 
the time. 

‘Oh, but I had it tough! ‘Been up for a year. You 
remember about it, the time Pipes went bail. I didn’t git 
none o’ the swag; it warn’t my job, but I seed ’em through. 
But that warn’t nothin’. It was de Missus what killed me. 
Hadn’t been for de kids I’d been off the dock many a time. 
Fust month or two I didn’t draw a sober breath. I couldn’t 
standit. Soon’sI’dcometo I’d git tothinkin’ agin and then it 
was all up wid me. Then Pipes and de Sheriff went back on 
me and I didn’t care. Bowser stuck to me the longest. He 
got de kids took care of. He don’t know I’m out, or he’d 
turn up. I tried to find him, but nobody don’t know where 
he was a workin’— none of«de bar-rooms I’vetried. Oh, but it 
was tough! But it’s all right, d’ye hear? Allright! I got 
a job up in Harlem, see? I’m gittin’ orders forcoal.’?’ And 
he touched a long book that stuck out of his breast pocket. 
‘“And I’ve got a room near where I work. And I tell ye 
another thing,’’ and his hand sought mine, and a peculiar 
light came into his eyes, ‘‘I got de kids wid me. You just 
oughter see de boy—legs on him thick as your arm! [I tell 
ye that’s a comfort, and don’t you forgit it. And de little 
gal! Ain’t like her mother? what!—well, I should smile!”’ 


““ Come over 


The Wharf Rats of New York 


By Morgan Robertson 


HARF RAT is, and always has been, a 

\ V generic term, loosely including in its appli- 

cation ‘‘ growler gangs,’’ river thieves, pen- 
niless sailors, boys who swim, the homeless wretches 
who haunt the garbage dumps for sustenance and 
sleep beneath skids, gangplanks, or in convenient 
nests in the interior of the docks, and the organized 
bands of amphibious Ishmaelites who, prior to fifteen 
years ago, built, with stolen lumber, apartments 
under the docks, fitted them up with stolen furniture, 
and arrived and departed by night in stolen boats. 

As they slept by day and worked by night detec- 
tion was almost impossible before the organization of 
the Harbor Police; but one such gang came to its end 
from internal forces. Its domicile was under the 
dock at the foot of Franklin Street. Its members 
were accomplished thieves, burglars and river 
pirates; they bought nothing, stole everything, and 
increased in number and worldly goods. Then with 
prosperity came the usual desire to entertain, and gay 
visitors brightened their lives and darkened their faculties. 
The squeak of the fiddle and the plunk of the banjo, with the 
sound of joyous voice and laughter filtered up through the 
seams in the planking and were wafted west by the east wind 
to the listening ears of South Street policemen. 

Then came the raid and the wind-up. The kindly enter- 
tainers were removed to Sing Sing, and the police marveled 
for weeks at the haul they had made. It is said that there 
was everything that makes home enjoyable in that suite of 
rooms beneath the dock but a grand piano and a kitchen 
range. 

There was an organized gang at Dover Street, of which 
Jerry McAuley, before his reform, was a guiding light; 
another at East Tenth Street; one at Charlton Street, North 
River; and at Corlear’s Hook on the East Side flourished the 
famous Border, or Hook Gang, which produced Lewis Flood, 
a genius, who, before his final relegation to Sing Sing, had 
made $75,000 by his skill at ‘‘ drowning the hawser.’’ 


How they make their living ; 
legends of their heroes; their 
gradual disappearance 


IN THE PALMY DAYS OF THE BUSINESS 


This operation consists in climbing up the bows of a ship 
riding by a hemp cable or hawser—leaving your boat fast to 
the bobstays beneath —and severing the cable at the break of 
the hawse-pipe, first attaching a very small buoy and line to 
the outer end. A dark night is necessary for this job, and a 
saw is better than a knife or an ax, as it leaves a ragged end 
very like that produced by a breaking strain. The ship goes 
adrift, of course; but you descend to your boat and escape in 
the darkness, to pick up the buoy and heave in the cable and 
anchor at a later time. Lewis could not have worked in 
these days of chain cables and Harbor Police, but he did 
well according to his lights, and his fame lives after him. 

Another strong man, beloved of tradition, was Scotty 
McCarty, leader of the Leroy Street Gang. Scotty was a 
giant, well-built, but ugly as sin, ignorant and lawless, yet 
with a big, generous heart. He would protect drunken 
sailors from the sharks and harpies who sought to rob them, 
would fight off policemen endeavoring to arrest them for 


a 
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drunkenness, and would take them safely off to their craft 
and lift them aboard. Then he would rob the ship of what- 
ever was loose or detachable and return with the reward of 
duty well performed. This Robin Hood of wharf rats came 
to his end through the very superabundance of that which 
made him beloved. A trusted friend betrayed him to the 
police; then Scotty went up the river. 


The Man Who Rooted Out Rats 


The organized wharf rats, who lived by plunder alone, went 
down before the Harbor Police under Captain Elbert O. Smith, 
whose steam-launches rooted them out from their dens beneath 
the docks, or chased them down in the open. Captain Smith 
is authority for the statement that to-day there is not a single 
troublesome gang on the whole water front; yet he admits 
that if his vigilance were relaxed—if the nightly menace of 
his patrolling launches were removed— gangs would spring 
up like mushrooms, and every unwatched dock would have 
itsden. For the material is there: the half-grown hoodlums 
between bovhood and manhood who infest the docks, stealing 
what they dare, ‘‘ hamming ”’ or ‘‘ cadging’’ their food from 
tug and schooner cooks, brazenly swimming by day, with 
their clothes secreted beneath the docks beyond the reach of 
fat policemen, and fetching beer by night for the ‘‘ growler 
gangs ’’—workingmen, as a rule—who, after a day out 
under the broiling sun, spend the hot summer evenings in 
the coolest place within reach. 

This creature —a criminal in the formative stage—alone 
furnishes excuse for the maintenance of an expensive harbor 
patrol; for he is young, active, keen and progressive, and 
while he remains upon the docks is a potential river pirate, 
far more slippery and elusive than his brother of the billy and 
the dark lantern. But, whether he remains a wharf rat or 
takes to fire-escapes and skylights, sooner or later he is gath- 
ered in; for, whatever may be said of police corruption in 
New York, it cannot be denied that the rank and file are 
efficient; so efficient that a certain young reporter of the 
writer’s acquaintance, sent by his managing-editor to in- 
vestigate and write up the River Pirates of New York, 
decided not to follow up his ‘‘story.’? But he gave what 
there was of the yarn to the writer and it is here told in the 
language of the narrator. 


Meeting a Dock Rat at Night 


He had gone straight to the docks and discovered first the 
““ growler gangs.”’ 

“*T fraternized with them at times,’’ he said; ‘‘ but learned 
nothing of what I wanted to know except that I was still too 
much of a dude to inspire the fullest confidence. But on the 
day following my last evening with the growler boys a Harbor 
Police Sergeant informed me that the foot of East Street 
was a troublesome neighborhood, from which emanated many 
complaints of harbor piracy. So I waited until I had a three 
days’ growth of beard and started in the evening for the East 
River near the street named, fully convinced that I could cry 
hail-fellow-well-met with the toughest plug-ugly on the river 
front. I am one of those unfortunates that need good clothes 
to escape suspicion, and my five days’ exposure to the sun 
had blackened my skin to nearly the color of a negro’s, and 
my stubble of beard gave me an expression which disheart- 
ened me as I viewed it in a glass before starting. I carried 
money, having in view the possibility of arrest and fine in the 
morning, but carried no weapons—depending entirely upon 
my truculent face for protection; besides, I knew that I could 
run. 

“‘T reached the docks about nine o’clock, choosing this time 
as likely to be most prolific of results, and, meeting no police- 
men, sauntered on to a long, vacant pier, unlighted but from 
the lamps in the street behind. On each side was a shelving 
beach of mud, and up on these beaches were pulled boats of 
various size, and farther up were shanties, through the win- 
dows and chinks of which shone the light from within. These 
I noticed as I passed out upon the pier. It had begun to rain, 
and it was a peculiarly dark and dismal night, conducive to 
all sorts of blueness and discouraging thought. I sat down 
on the string-piece about half-way out and Jooked around at 
the lights of passing ferryboats, at the maze of sparkling reflec- 
tions from Greenpoint across the river, and back at the flicker- 
ing gleams from the shanties, half-minded to give it up and 
go home. 

“But I would have a smoke first, and while loading my 
pipe I heard footsteps, and soon discerned a man coming in 
from the end of the dock. It was too dark to make him out; 
but he was smoking, and as he might be a pirate I hailed him 
and asked for a match, confident of the fellow-feeling between 
smokers. He came up to me, and I saw by the faint light 
from the windows that he was a young fellowof about twenty, 
with the quick jerk to shoulders common to the East Side 
corner toughs. 

““* Give you a Liverpool light,’ he said, puffing his pipe to 
full blast and handing it to me. I knew what a Liverpool 
light was, and transferred a little of his fire to my own pipe; 
then, when it was going well, I asked: 

““* Any good place to sleep ’round here?’ 

‘*“ Whatcha want to sleep ’round here for?’ he answered 
quickly. 


“* Well,’ I said slowly while I puffed, ‘I’ve got to find a 
place.’ 

“““ Wanted?’ 

“Had a run for my money the other night,’ I said. 

““ Travelin’ for your health, ain’t you? Want to git across 
the drink?’ 

“““Wouldn’t mind. I don’t want to tackle the bridge or 
the ferries.’ I was bound to learn something, and this fellow 
seemed promising. 

‘““* Got any dough?’ he asked. 

“Very little.’ 

“““ Tf you’ve got three dollars I can git you across. 
to git over myself, but I’m broke. Got that much?’ 

“““ Yes, just that much.’ I remembered three one-dollar 
bills sequestered in one pocket. 

“““There’s a nigger in that shanty that’ll take us across for 
a three-plunks. I could swipe his boat, but I can’t git any 
oars; he keeps ’em locked up. You cough up the dough, 
and then, if you’re right, I’71l make good. Comeon, till I see 
if you’re right.’ 

“We walked in to where the light shone on our faces, and 
after a keen inspection of mine he said: ‘ Guess you’re right, 
Come on.’ 

““We went down to one of the shanties, and he banged on 
the door. A short, fat colored brother opened it. 

“““That you, Chokey?’ he asked, peering into my new 
friend’s face. 

“““Cert. Got a new pal, and the dough. 
dollars for the three of us?’ 

“““ Where’s Jim?’ 

“Under the dock. The three of us for the three cases. 
Dollar down and two the other side.’ 


I want 


Want three 


Crossing the River with Thieves 


“ After some wrangling, ending with Chokey’s threat to punch 
the man and brother on his own doorstep, the proposition was 
agreed to, and when we had launched and boarded a large 
skiff I paid the owner one dollar. Then we pulled to the end 
of the dock and under it, and Chokey called softly upward to 
Jim. 

“ All right,’ came an answering voice. 
end.’ 

“Theend of a large new rope dropped down, and we began 
coiling it in the bottom. It looked to me like the mooring 
line of some big schooner, and without doubt Chokey and Jim 
had secured it at some other dock, and carried it to this to 
await shipment. 

““Tt was but a short length of rope—about fifteen fathoms 
—and when the end dropped down Jim followed, indistin- 
guishable in the darkness; then we shoved clear of the spiles, 
with the darky at the oars, and started across the river. Jim 
sat forward, and Chokey sat with me in the stern-sheets, where 
I plied him with questions. Was there money in this busi- 
ness? Was there any chance for me? Was there a gang? 
But his answers were non-committal, and when he gently 
hinted that he had not asked me why my health was in dan- 
ger I subsided. Then the darky began complaining that 
he ‘ warn’t gwine to do no more o’ this night work, for fust 
thing he’d know he’d get pinched’—which protestation 
Chokey silenced by a volley of forceful invective. Then 
Chokey asked questions of Jim, of the darky, and of myself. 
Were we good at athletics? Could we fight, or, if we could 
not fight, could we run? Jim responded that he was best at 
running, the darky, panting at the oars, avowed his disincli- 
nation to either, and I, thinking of my roll of bills and the 
doubtful company I was in, boasted fervently of my prowess 
with my fists, and quoted a few imaginary victories. 

“* But that ain’t it,’ said Chokey. ‘Can you run? 
you beat the nigger, d’ye think?’ 

“T thought that I could and said so. 

“*That’s all right, then. If you can beat the nigger I 
guess you’re right.’ 

“The water lapped alongside; the 
New York docks and lights faded 
astern; we waited for a ferryboat to 
pass; and once we crouched low in 
the boat while a puffing steam-launch 
crossed our bow a hundred yards 
ahead. 

‘*“ That’s all I’m feared of, Chokey,’ 
whined the darky as he resumed his 
work. ‘Some night them police boats 
Il git yer, sure.’ | 

“““ Oh, dry up,’ answered Chokey. 
“Pull up stream a little more.’ 

“Greenpoint drew closer, and 
Chokey peered anxiously ahead, 
changing the course occasionally as 
different landmarks came into view, 
and once more, before/ we grounded 
on a beach of mud between two dilapidated piers, recurred to 
the subject of running races, declaring that speedy legs are 
invaluable in any business. 

“Jim, at his direction, went ashore with the end of the line 
and dragged it up the beach. When about a third was out 
Chokey directed me to pay the dark ferryman the other two 
dollars and help Jim drag the rope. I did so, and stepping 
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‘about the propriety of the night’s proceedings. 


ashore pulled with Jim until another third was out of the boat. 
Then I heard spluttering tones and harsh profanity behind 
me; I turned and listened. 

“Cough up them three cases, —— you,’ said Chokey. 
“Quick, or under you go again.’ 

*** Doan’t you do that, Chokey. Doan’t you—— 

‘‘Dimly I saw through the dark that Chokey had the negro 
over the gunwale of the boat and was dousing his head under 
the water. When he came up he spluttered vainly, but 
Chokey was merciless, and ducked him again. I could 
barely see that he was searching the darky’s pockets, and 
soon he stood up, sprang from the boat, and grabbed the rope. 

““* Now, then, if you can run races—RUN!’ 

‘We ran, and the end whisked out of the boat before the 
plundered one had regained his feet. Up the mud beach we 
went, each with his fair share of the rope and with Jim lead- 
ing the parade, across a water-front street, along a broad but 
unlighted street surrounded by silent factories and ware- 
houses, and down an alley, where the leader shot down some 
cellar steps, and pulled the rope after him. Chokey arrived, 
flung down the end, and the still indistinguishable Jim came 
up. We were all panting, but we had run the race. 

““© Now, I allays whack up with a friend what’s right,’ said 
Chokey, pulling out the money. ‘And I guess you’re right, 
all right. Here’s your dollar’—he handed me one—‘ and 
here’s yours, Jim.’ Jim pocketed his, and Chokey put the 
other back in his own pocket. 

““* Now, if you’ll come ’round here to-morrow noon,’ said 
Chokey to me, ‘I’l1l make good as I said, and pay you for 
workin’ for us. And if you want to hang ’round with us I 
can put you on to many a good graft. What d’you say?’ 

“‘T said that 1 was much obliged; that I might, or might 
not, be around for my other emoluments; and that if I did 
decide to hang around I would surely look him up. Then 
we shook hands and I departed. 

“*T reached home in time for breakfast, rather undecided 
But, as I 
looked in a mirror at my sleepy eyes and mud-begrimed face 
and clothing, I was sure of one thing: I was ‘ right.’ ’’ 

The reporter did well in not printing his ‘“‘ story ’’; for 
Chokey and Jim, on the evidence of the revengeful darky, 
were sent to the Island a little later, and could the informer 
have included the unknown ‘‘new pal’’ in his complaint 
there would have been embarrassment, and perhaps serious 
trouble, for him. 


’ 


‘* The Count’? and His Mystery 


River thieves like Chokey may, or may not, own their 
boats. If they do not, and are in good standing with those 
who do, they may obtain them on rental, throw into them a 
coil or two of old rope, and start out under the guise of junk- 
men, looking for what they may find. The men who let boats 
for this purpose will not, as a rule, scruple at receiving the 
stolen goods, and are known to the police as “‘ speculators.’’ 

But neither the accomplished river thief nor the speculator 
is a wharf rat in the real sense of the designation. Neither is 
the sailor out of a berth, or the longshoreman out of a job — 
both of whom will haunt the wharves until relief comes. In 
fact, there are but two in New York to-day —the dangerous 
young hoodlum, and the harmless, wretched wreck that infests 
the garbage dumps, without energy to move on like a tramp, 
and who never works but when he would vary his diet with 
something purchased with a half-hour’s wage at shoveling. 

A type of this class was brought to the writer’s attention by 
a South Street policeman, 
who described him as 
“The Count,;’? jwell 
known to every worker 
and habitué of the river 
front from Wall Street 
Ferry south, and then led 
the way to him. 

Around the corner of a 
dock house an object 
squirmed in the shade, 
and two furtive brown 
eyes glared up at the 
officer; then, seeing no 
present menace in his 
presence, the object sank 
to the ground and stared 
fixedly into the distance. 

No tongue or pen could 
picture the utter degra- 
dation of this wharf rat; 
he was as far beneath 
the begging hobo of the 
street as the hobo is be- 
neath the tramp of the 
Western States. 

What had been this 
man’s past? What had 
brought him down? 
Political crime ?—a mur- 
der and banishment? A 
woman? Who knows? 
And whose business is it? 
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The Romance of a Trust 


SyNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENT— Roger Drake, the Copper 
King, begins the story of his life. He tells of his struggles with poverty 
in a Western mining town; how he was “ grub-staked*’ by a casual 
acquaintance who took pity on him; how he struggled with sickness; 
how he became prematurely gray-haired; how, without a particle of 
experience, but with a determination to make money, he opened a 
barber shop and nearly shaved the faces off his first customers instead 
of merely their beards; and how in the barber shop, by his coolness, he 
saved George Stanley, a wealthy young stranger, from being pistoled 
by the ‘bad man” of the town. Drake and Stanley agree to forma 
mining partnership. Stanley strikes into the gold fields, and Drake goes 
East to acquire needed technical knowledge of mining and minerals. 


CHAPTER II 

E WASTED no time getting about it. Two or three* 
y V/ days later Stanley started with his outfit for Bartlett’s 
Creek —the rush up that way had just begun—and 
within a week I had closed out my business and started back 
East. I did not try to get a job anywhere, for I had money 
enough to keep me for a while and I wanted to give my 

undivided attention to my work as long as I could. 

Stanley had given me a letter of introduction to his father, 
and for the first two weeks that white envelope lay about on 
my table till I was ashamed to look at it. 

However, that letter had to be presented, so one night I 
dressed as well as I could and set out with it. The door was 
opened by a big darky in livery, who made no secret of the 
fact that he didn’t know what to do with me. I handed him 
my letter and gave my name, but he didn’t wholly approve 
of my looks, so he didn’t ask me in, and seemed inclined to 
direct me to the area door. I gave him no time to do that, 
but stepped inside, gave him my name again, and told him 
rather sharply to tell Mr. Stanley, if he was at home, that I 
should like to see him. At that he weakened, and showed 
me, rather grudgingly, into the front drawing-room. I found 
my way to a chair and sat down, a great deal ruffled by his 
manner, though, as I think of the figure I must have cut that 
night, it seems pretty well warranted. 

But the moment I glanced up I forgot the darky and his 
impudence, I forgot whose house I was in, I forgot who I was, 
for I saw a vision. She was framed in a doorway, a slim, 
delicate, haughty little beauty in a black gown. Her black 
hair was parted and coiled high on her head, and though she 
held her head high, her eyelids drooped, with that same lazy, 
commanding, insolent air that shows in a picture of Cleopatra 
that I bought just the other day. Her gown, rich with some 
ornament of jet, left her arms and breast bare, and whatever 
light there was in the hall was shaded so that it threw a red- 
dish glow on her. 

She could not have stood there a minute, but it seemed an 
hour tome. I saw that she was speaking —I could not hear 
her voice—and I gathered from the replies I heard that she had 
caught my name and in some way knew who I was, and was 
dressing down that darky for his stupidity. I was in full 
sight of her as she was of me, but her eyes never strayed 


toward me for the shortest glance, though I found out:after- + 


ward that she knew I was staring at her. 

Mr. Stanley did not keep me waiting long. He greeted me 
cordially, and took me up to his library at the top of the 
house. Then, after he’d got me into an easy chair and given 
me something to smoke, he began to ask me questions. He 
was a shrewd-faced old man, and he asked shrewd questions, 
but what he did was shrewdest of all. For if you want to 
find a man out you must begin by making him comfortable. 

He asked me first about his son, his health and spirits, and 
then what I thought of his prospects of succeeding at his new 
venture. I told him, frankly, I thought he was sure to fail. 

‘““And yet,’’ he said, ‘‘I understand that you didn’t try to 
dissuade him from going.’’ 

“No,” said 1; ‘‘ I couldn’t have done it, in the first place, 
and then, even if I’d thought I could, I believe I’d have let 
him go anyway.”’ 

He waited for me to go on, so I went ahead and explained 
myself. I told him my own experience with that fever, and 
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that my two years with the failures at the end of them were 
the best part of what education I’d had, and that they’d given 
me something that a man who meant to make his fortune as 
a miner couldn’t well do without. I remember he smiled a 
little over my offhand way of talking about making a fortune. 
But he went on and asked me about my own plans, and he 
seemed to approve of the way I was going at it. 

While we talked I kept my mind more or less well down 
to earth, but it was with an effort that my thoughts stayed 
with him instead of wandering off to the vision I had seen 
a while before. And as I answered his questions I was asking 
myself others: Who was she? Why hadn’t Stanley told me 
about her? Had he ever seen her himself? Should I ever 
see her again? I didn’t try to answer these questions, 
because, as I said, I was really paying Mr. Stanley pretty 
close attention, but they were getting themselves ready to 
puzzle me when I should be left ‘alone with them. But Mr. 
Stanley himself spared me the trouble of guessing, for just as 
I got up to go he said: 

““You must come to dinner with us some night next week. 
Will Tuesday be convenient for you?”’ 

I was taken by surprise, and for the moment perfectly 
helpless. I hesitated and stammered, and he went on: 
“There will be nobody but ourselves, my wife and daughter, 
and Miss Broughton. She’s a new member of our family, a 
distant cousin of my wife, who has come to live with us. 
They’ll all want to meet you.’’ 

He was talking along out of pure good nature, seeing that I 
was incapable of speech, but at last I got myself together, 
and told him I’d be very glad to come. 

Next morning I went to a tailor and ordered a dress suit. 
It came the day of the dinner, and I can remember yet what 
a luxury it was to be well dressed again, to go out and dine 
again in a house and at a table like theirs. I mean just the 
physical enjoyment of it, which nobody can understand but 
one who has been out of the world, and has come back. 

There were only three people in the drawing-room when I 
entered: Mrs. Stanley, her daughter, and a young fellow of 
about my own age named Archibald. Mrs. Stanley apologized 
for her husband, and said he would be down directly. I 
made a tremendous effort to take hold and talk as if I were 
all there, but of course Iwasn’t. I had thought during those 
intervening days that perhaps there was some mistake about 
it—that my vision was not Miss Broughton after all, or that 
she would not be at the dinner, or that when I saw her again 
she would not be the same, and now I wondered, besides, 
what Archibald’s presence there on that familiar footing might 
mean. I disliked him, until I learned a little later that 
evening that he was engaged to Miss Stanley. 

After about five minutes Mr. Stanley came down, and we 
began saying the same things all over again. Then there 
was a little lull, when all the preliminaries were over, and 
we heard a step on the stairs and a rustle of silk, and then— 
No, there was no mistake; she stood there in the doorway. 
The others, who were accustomed to see her every day, 
looked at her in silence, and, as for me, I know I caught my 
breath. 

She was little, wonderfully little, but unlike any other little 
woman I have ever seen. She was as serene, as completely 
self-possessed and dignified, as a little goddess. She greeted 
the others with a comprehensive little bow, and then her eyes 
fellon me. There was for just the merest instant a look of 
surprise in her face, which I at the time attributed to my gray 
hair; then she smiled, and as Mrs. Stanley repeated our names 
she walked over to me and shook hands. She did it quite 
deliberately, yet as naturally as if on an impulse. 

I took her in to dinner, and though at so small a table the 
talk is all general she appropriated what I said, and seemed 
to take a friendly, personal interest in it, and she did it all 
with hardly a word from herself. They got me to talking 
about my experiences out West; indeed that was about all 
there was for me to talk about, and they kept me going the 
greater part of the time. 
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When I was going Adele Broughton asked me to come again, 
and she did it in such a way that her invitation was quite 
independent of the one the others gave me. She made it 
seem, somehow, that I was an older friend of hers than of 
theirs. I do not know how she did that, either. 

Archibald left the house when I did, and we walked along 
together. ‘‘ You’re so much interested in mining and that 
sort of thing,’’ he said, ‘‘that I think you’d be interested in 
a friend of mine.’’ 

“Ts mining his business?’’ I asked. 

‘“Oh, no,’’ said he, ‘‘ though I dare say he knows all about 
it. He’s tremendously up in everything of that kind, but his 
hobby is electricity. He’s quite crazy about it. He’s gota 
fine house, and he’s turned it into a regular workshop. He 
lives there alone most of the time. His servants all leave 
him. You’d like him though, [’m sure, and I think perhaps 
he’d like you. 

““T meant that all right,’’ he went on when he saw what 
he’d said. ‘‘ He’s a queer duck, and all he asks of most 
people is that they let him alone. He tolerates me, I sup- 
pose, because I don’t even know enough about his hobbies to 
ask foolish questions. We go by his place, and if we see a 
light I'll take you up.”’ 

I said I was afraid it was pretty late, but he laughed and 
said that Fletcher didn’t really get waked up till after sun- 
down. The house was lighted when we came to it, and my 
companion, remarking that the doorbell was a dummy, let 
himself and mein without ceremony. Westumbled up a dark 
stairway and walked into the room where the light was. 

Fletcher was seated at a high drafting-table. He said 
‘Hello’? to Archibald and bowed to me, as Archibald intro- 
duced me, without rising. He was, as he still is, the most 
angular man I ever saw; his hair and beard were thick and 
sandy and disorderly; he wore heavy steel-rimmed spectacles; 
but he had the finest voice, save one, that I have ever heard. 
It was enough to make me like him from that moment. 

Archibald dropped into an easy chair and lighted a cigar, 
and I began looking over the books. They occupied nearly 
all the wall space in the room, and it was a large one. I 
passed by several sections as soon as I saw that they con- 
tained nothing of interest to me, but presently I came to his 
technical books, and there I stopped. 

It was the first technical library I had ever seen, and the 
titles on the backs of those clumsy volumes attracted me more 
strongly than I can tell you. Here were books on chemistry, 
on mathematics, on metals and their reduction, on electricity ; 
here was all the knowledge that I could want, here were just 
the things I had vaguely felt the need of knowing, set down 
in black and white. I finally took down a book and began 
turning over the pages. They bristled with formulas which, 
of course, I could not understand, and I don’t know why they 
attracted me, unless because I felt that here was the exact 
truth about things, instead of the guesswork that I had been 
trying to scramble along with. 

By and by Archibald announced with a yawn that he was 
going home, and I reluctantly said that I would go with him. 
“Come again, both of you,’’ called Fletcher as we started 
downstairs; ‘‘ only come at different times.’’ 


““Well,’’ said I, when we were in the street again, ‘“‘ it’s 
clear enough what he meant so far as I’m concerned.”’ 
“He meant just what he said,’’ answered Archibald. ‘‘ He 


wants you to come again.”’ 

He did not succeed in reassuring me very completely, and 
the next time I went back to Fletcher’s house I thought it was 
an even chance that he’d turn me out without ceremony, but 
I did go back, for the attractions of the place were too strong 
for my misgivings. As I remember it, during that whole 
evening neither of us spoke a dozen words, but his first nod 
of greeting seemed to make the room as much mine as his, 
and having the books I wished no other entertainment. 

After that there were many such evenings, and gradually 
we grew to be pretty good friends. But weeks and months 
went by before he volunteered a word about the workshop. 


One evening after we had been talking about my work he 
turned to me suddenly and asked: 

‘“What are you doing all this for, anyway? I mean,’’ he 
went on, seeing I didn’t understand him, ‘‘ what in the long 
run are you doing it for?’’ 


‘“Tn the long run?’’ I repeated; ‘‘ why, to get rich. What 
do you see ahead of your own work?”’ 
His eyes seemed to light up at the thought of it. ‘‘ Why, 


I see, to begin with, the poor people taken out of the cities 
and into the fields again; I see the workingman earning his 
living, perhaps, in his home, as he did before the age of 
steam, instead of in a stuffy factory, as he does now.’’ 

** How do you expect it to be accomplished? ’”’ 

“* By electricity,’’ he said. 

I really thought he was crazy, and my face must have 
showed it. ‘‘ Oh, I know,’’ said he impatiently, getting to 
his feet; ‘‘ but come along with me and see whether what I’ll 
show you is insanity.’’ 

I followed him, readily enough, up into his workshop. 
There was nothing in it that is not, by now, a commonplace, 
or an old-fashioned curiosity, but in that day—and I am not 
an old man yet—it went beyond the wildest tales in the 
Arabian Nights. I knew something of electricity by that 
time, but what I saw was as incomprehensible to me as it 
would have been to Archibald. There was a dynamo to 
begin with, something that I had never heard of before, con- 
nected with a small horizontal engine. 

He showed me more than I could possibly comprehend, and 
spent half the night explaining it to me. What he insisted 
on most was that, whereas with steam one must use the power 
where it is generated, with electricity it can be carried any- 


where, with little loss, and with no cost except for the wire. 


““What kind of wire?’’ I asked. 

“ Copper,’’? he said. ‘‘ Silver’s a rather better conductor, 
but that’s out of the question.’’ 

I did not see the force of the answerthen. But I wenthome 
as mad over electricity as Fletcher himself. I woke up early 
in the morning and turned it all over in my head. The 
revolution was coming; that was sure enough. There was a 
new power which would turn our old economy topsyturvy, 
whether it should do all that Fletcher hoped or not. 

I began wondering how I should be affected under the new 
order of things. And then suddenly those coils of copper 
wire came into my head, and I saw the whole thing ahead of 
me. I began studying copper the next morning, and I don’t 
believe I’ve had copper out of my head fora whole day since. 

I have been getting a little ahead of my story. Not all the 
evenings of those months had been spent in Fletcher’s library. 
I used to drop in every few days at the Stanleys’, as they, or 
more particularly Adele Broughton, asked me to do. 

I didn’t think I was in love with her, though the sight of 
her made me tingle all over just as on that first evening; for, 
often as I saw her, and friendly though she was, I hada feeling 
that she was unattainable, that she belonged to another world. 
I think it was strengthened by a conversation we had when 
I called, a little after that first dinner. 

The rest of them were out, and she said as coolly as you 
please that she was glad of it, for people never got acquainted 
until they’d had a chance to talk all by themselves. She 
could say things like that, not at all in a forward way, but in 
a way that belonged to her and to no one else. 
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Well, we chatted along about nothing in particular, and at 
last she said: ‘‘I must tell you a joke that Mr. Stanley played 
on me. I haven’t forgiven him yet. He made me think that 
you were quite a different sort of person, a sort of cowboy 
that George had picked up and taken a friendly interest in. 
He said that we must try to put you at your ease, and all that 
sort of thing. He carried it so far that he didn’t dress for 
dinner till you came; he made believe he wanted to find out 
whether you came in evening clothes before he put on his 
own. I came down expecting to find some wild, woolly per- 
son, and when I saw you—you can imagine how I felt.”’ 

I didn’t know whether she was talking in good faith, or 
just to find out from the way I took it what class I did belong 
to. I laughed easily enough, and said that where she classi- 
fied me must depend on whether she took into account what 
I’d done or what I anticipated doing, and said that if she’d 
seen me crawling back into town after my two years of fail- 
ure in the gold-fields she’d think that Mr. Stanley’s joke was 
a pretty grim reality. 

Something in the way she’d spoken of this uncouth person 
whom George Stanley had interested himself in did more to 
keep me at my distance from her, and on my guard, than all 
the frank friendliness she showed me could undo. 

No, I was sure I was not in love with her. 


GCRAPTER LIT 


HE two years and more that I spent in the city slipped 
away so fast and so uneventfully, as compared with 
former times, that it is hard for me to remember just when 
this or that event happened. I think I got along with 
what money I brought East with me by close scraping for 
nearly a year. I know I had very little left and was on the 
point of looking about for a job when Fletcher, in the most 
unexpected way, settled that difficulty for me by hiring me as 
his private secretary. 

The greatest help I could give him was inhis work. Ikept 
everything in order—that is, in the kind of order he wanted 
it to be in, and I did a great deal of his routine mathematical 
work for him. That, by the way, was as good for me as it 
was for him, or better. 

But I am telling my story, not his, and for that next year it 
deals more with Adele Broughton than with him. It was a 
few months after I went to live with Fletcher, and just a little 
before Christmas, that I had a talk with her which put us on 
a different footing from the one we had kept up to that time. 

I told her, I remember, that I was trying to think of some- 
thing to give to Fletcher for Christmas, ‘‘If I could give 
him a really new idea about something,’’ said I, “‘ it would 
be just the thing, but I get all mine from him. And the only 
material thing I can think of that he’d like is a good portrait 
of you. But I’m afraid that you won’t help me out.’’ 

““T don’t know whether you expect me to feel complimented 
or not, but I don’t,’’ she said. ‘‘ And I think the way Mr. 
Fletcher treats me is very insulting, and you treat me just as 
badly as he does.’’ 

““TF you really mean that, Miss Broughton, will you please 
tell me just what I’ve done that offends you?’’ I asked, as 
stiffly as possible. 

I can see her now, just as she looked when she answered 
me. She sat exactly facing me, leaning back in an easy chair 
—that wasn’t the way most girls sat in those days—her eyes 
just open enough for her to see me under her lashes, and I 
can hear her even voice. 

**You’ve known me for more than a year, Mr. Drake, and 
I think you ought to know that you’re one of my friends. 
No, let me goon. But you’ve never made me one of your 
friends. You’ve never talked to me ten minutes as you talk 
by the hour to Mr. Fletcher or to Mr. —to George Stanley. 
I forget that he’sa cousin, for I’ve neverseen him. You come 
here and talk tome about nothing much—that’s all you think 
I’m interested in—and when you’re tired of me you go away. 
You never tell me a word about your plans or your ambitions 
or anything.’’ 

I let that go unanswered for a long while, and she waited, 
sitting quite still, and looking at me as steadily as I was 
looking at her. I had some jest or other at the end of my 
tongue, but I couldn’t say it. WhenIdid speak I said some- 
thing else. 

““T’ve always thought you let me come to see you as much 
as I have because I gave you a little entertainment. I never 
thought that my personal concerns, unless they were amusing 
in themselves, had any interest for you; just because they 
were mine, I mean. Do you care anything about my ambi- 
tions and my plans? Do youcare anything, evena very little, 
about me, myself?’’ I didn’t ask it very steadily. 

““You aren’t very kind, or very observant, either, to ask a 
question like that,’’ she said. And then in an instant, before 
I even could realize what she’d said, she changed her attitude 
in the chair, and began telling some amusing experience of 
the night before. 

When I went home that night I went straight to bed, 
because for some reason or other I didn’t feel like talking to 
Fletcher. What I wonder about now, as I think it over, is 
that she didn’t entirely convince me. I lay awake all that 
night trying to decide about her; whether I was really in love 
with her, whether I even liked her; whether, perhaps, Fletcher 
wasn’t right after all. What troubled me most was to finda 
reason for doubting her. At last, early in the morning, I 
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made up my mind that I was only confusing matters, so I got 
up and dressed and went to work on copper. There is no 
nonsense about copper. 

But the next evening I went over to the Stanleys’ again. 
The butler said that Miss Stanley and Archibald were in the 
drawing-room, and that the rest of the family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley and Adele, were in the library, so I went up there. 
They were talking about George. 

For the first year after I came back East we had all heard 
from him as regularly as could be expected, considering where 
he was; hardly once had a month gone by without our having 
letters. Butatthis time I think it must have been six months 
since they had heard a word of him. At first nobody had so 
much as hinted that there was anything to be alarmed about, 
but, as the time wore on, all of them, except old Mr. Stanley, 
began to show in one way or another how their anxiety was 
deepening into something pretty close to despair. But, at 
last, on this very day I am telling about, the letter came. 
During the dark days they had mentioned his name but sel- 
dom, but when I came in they seemed to be trying to make 
up for it all in one evening; Mr. and Mrs. Stanley did, I 
mean, Adele hardly joining at all in the talk. 

Somewhere about eleven o’clock, when they had told about 
him from his infancy up, and I had repeated all my Wild West 
stories, I said good-night, and started down the stairs. Adele 
overtook me before I had gone far, and said she wanted to 
speak tome. There was a sort of divan at the end of the hall 
on the second floor, and there we sat down together. 

We were both silent for a minute, and then her presence 
there, so near, overcame me. ‘“‘ Adele,’’ said I, ‘‘ you didn’t 
answer the questions I asked you last night. You didn’t tell 
me whether ——’”’ 

‘“Let me talk first,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘It’s about last 
night that I wanted to speak to you. I was silly to say what 
I did. I don’t want you to remember it.’’ 

““Do you take it back, Adele? Ordo you mean that you’re 
sorry I know?”’ 

““Don’t!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s just what I don’t want 
you to think. I don’ttakeit back. I meant just what I said, 
but I didn’t mean anything—anything at all—more than I 
said. And I’m sorry I said as much as I did, because I see 
that you misunderstood it.’’ 

It seemed as impossible that hér even voice could contain 
any echo of the passion that was in mine as that the color 
should come into the cheeks of a marble statue. I did not try 
to speak, so she went on. 

‘‘T’d wanted you to be one of my friends ever since I first 
met you, and it seemed as though you were no nearer it last 
night than you were before you ever saw me, and I was too 
frank in telling you. I don’t mean to take it back, only you 
mustn’t misunderstand.’’ 

“I’m sorry, Miss Broughton, that I was such an idiot,’’ 
said I, getting to my feet. ‘‘ I beg your pardon.’’ 

‘And I didn’t mean just now,’’ she went on without rising, 
“that you mustn’t call me Adele. I’d like you to do that.’’ 

** Good-night,’’ said I, and I didn’t dare take her hand as 
she held it out to me. 

For the next few days I was quite worthless. Even copper 
failed to put me on my feet again, and the mess I made of the 
long mathematical calculations I tried to carry out for 
Fletcher may easily be imagined. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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@The man who catches the fish seldom allows any 
credit to the man who baited the hook. 


@Any one seeking happiness should always keep on 
the safe side and buy a return ticket home. 


@The sluggard has often been advised to go to the 
ant, but the man who sits down in the woods for a little rest 
discovers that the ant goes to the sluggard. 


@Those busy inventors who were trying to find 
substitutes for meat are now busy looking for something to take 
the place of coal. In the meanwhile those who have money 
to burn may invest in anthracite. 


@‘‘I am not to be considered in any sense a candi- 
date for the nomination for President in 1904,’’ writes Senator 
Marcus A. Hanna. But they all say that, and nobody ever 
refuses a nomination when it is made. 


@It was the farmers of Lexington who took matters 
in hand and began the war that brought American independ- 
ence. Just now the farmers are taking pitchforks and 
shotguns in hand to bring about the better regulation of 
the automobile. 


CJohn W. Gates predicts that the United States will 
be able to buy the rest of the world within twenty-five years 
and not miss the money. But Mr. Gates was talking on the 
flood-tide. There is a lot of valuable real estate which Uncle 
Sam does not own, and judging from the expense bills that 
have come from Cuba and the Philippines he will not want 
much more of it. 


@More than a hundred thousand immigrants a month 
is the record now and it is the highest ever known. But it is 
highest in numbers only. The crowds coming in now are 
largely made up of the ignorant and non-producers. And 
these worthless additions to the population are generally 
attached to the large cities. They must live and our pros- 
perity must feed them. Sometimes it is a great disadvantage 
for a country to be rich. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Frankensteins of Finance 


INCE the sixth day of time there has always been an 
inquisitive Eve in her sequestered Garden of Eden, or an 
investigating Doctor Loeb in his well-advertised University of 
Chicago, who has pried into the secrets of life and achieved 
death or a page in the Sunday “‘ yellows,’’ according to the age 
and its standards of punishment. Frankenstein, for the pur- 
poses of Mrs. Shelley’s story, penetrated the least important 
of them. From the bones and refuse of the charnel-house he 
pieced together a monster that looked and walked and talked 
like a man —a beast with man-borrowed muscles and brain, 
but without the God-given soul. Then, with the fatuous pride 
of the inventor, he coddled and taught his monster until it 
rounded on him and sought to destroy him. 

Mrs. Shelley lived before men, from the dead bones and 
members of other men, had constructed the first trust; but 
none the less, in Frankenstein, she wrote the parable of this 
heartless, intelligent machine which is stronger than its 
creators. Coddling is making it more potent for evil daily. 
In these good times the trust-builders cry: Don’t touch us, 
or you will bring on hard times! And when hard times come, 
as sooner or later they always do, it will be: Don’t touch us, 
or you will send the country to smash! 

But the issue must be met and the monster restrained, and 
it can be done more easily to-day than to-morrow. Through 
the smoke of doubt which has clouded the situation we are 
beginning to grope to a simple means of giving first aid to the 
injured. 

A corporation or combination is only unduly oppressive 
and to be feared when it enjoys unfair advantages. If all men 
had been, and were, free and equal on the country’s highways 
—the railroads—there could be no criminal trusts; if tariffs 
were, and had been, imposed wisely, impartially and only of 
necessity, there could be no looting of the whole country with 
the staples and necessaries of lifeas a club; if the corporation 
laws provided for publicity and a check on the issuing of stock 
without a proper quid pro quo, there could be no one Indi- 
vidual crushing out Individualism—that happy condition of 
affairs where the stores and mills and factories of a country 
make thousands for the many instead of millions for the few. 

It is pleasant to note that the uneasiness which the people 
have felt all along is being shared in some small degree by a 
few of those who have lent willing hands to the building of 
the monster. A few weeks ago, a pamphlet emanated from 
Wall Street directed against its autocrat, Mr. Morgan, and 
protesting against the further centralization of power in his 
hands; yet it was a Wall Street Moses who first struck the 
rock from which has gushed the ever-swelling stream of water 
that has floated Mr. Morgan’sargosies. And when, ashort time 
back, the President of the Northern Securities Company, in 
a speech in Chicago, announced that the time for weaning our 
infant industries had come, it looked as if one Morgan com- 
bination were beginning to chafe at the toll which the excessive 
tariff enables another Morgan combination to levy. 

No one wishes to see the Titans fall to fighting among 
themselves; to see corporations and combinations destroyed; 
or to work undue hardship upon them. But every one wants 
to see them shorn of their power to work hardship on the 
people; to see them deprived of those unfair advantages and 
privileges which enable them to stifle competition and inde- 
pendent enterprise. A fair field and favor to the weak, if 
favor must be shown, is what we need in this country. 

We should be glad to have our readers’ opinion on this 
subject, and to print as many of their letters of not more than 
one hundred words each as space will permit. 


New Assets for Our Cities 


T CAN be set down as a safe rule that every popular agita- 
tion of a public question produces good results. Avaluable 
illustration of the fact is found in important cases of late. 
Readers of this magazine recall numerous papers by mayors 
of cities and other men closely identified with municipal 
affairs, in which many references were made to public fran- 
chises freely given to corporations through the operation of 
distressing and apparently irremediable influences. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of city streets, for instance, 
have been voted from the people into private use, so far as 
railways are concerned. 

But the constant references to these facts, despite the seem- 
ing hopelessness of good, have already brought forth wonderful 
results. As a single instance of the new dispensation, 
take the tunnel franchise which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has secured from New York City. This will not interfere 
with any traffic, inconvenience a single individual, or disfigure 
any thoroughfare. But it is a privilege that is intrinsically 
valuable, and we find the city and the corporation dealing 
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frankly with it asa business proposition. Theresult? Well, 
the corporation will pay the city $2,500,000 in twenty-five 
years and agrees at the end of that timetoarevaluation. No 
wonder the papers declare it too good to be true. 

The great, the incalculable blessing is that, however much 
has been lost in the past through negligence and boodle poli- 
tics, we are coming to the time when no important public 
franchise can be granted in any American city unless liberal 
compensation be made to the public. This is one of the most 
valuable gains ever known in municipal government, and it 
has been brought about by the constant work of public-spirited 
men aided and encouraged by publications that are devoted 
to the best interests of the times. 


Philippine Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

Even those who advised the conquest of the Philippines, 
“because it will pay,’’ must admit that the investment is 
slow in making returns. So far, we seeasmall people nearly 
all destroyed; their industries crippled; many, many Ameri- 
can homes filled with mourning. We have all been taxed, 
poor and rich alike, and to pay for what? All that blood- 
shed. For crushing under our powerful heel a people who 
have as much right to live as we. Fda C: 

Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

If the United States shall train the Filipino sternly, intel- 
ligently, and fit him for self-government, the future will give 
him a government of his own. Our duty is to-day. Fear 
not for future liberty if we rightly do our present work. 
Look at conditions. Can we improve the Philippines? 
England improve South Africa? It is our duty. Seeming 
unjust usages — water-cure, steel pellets, etc. —are but trifles. 
How many heroic souls form the foundation for our civiliza- 
tion? How many required to keep civilization advancing? 
America’s work in the Philippines, England’s work in South 
Africa, is Improvement. Read of Israel and remember the 
source of those commissions. Don’t contradict the law of 
Progress. RAPS. 

Anita, Iowa. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

To all who have thoughtfully studied our nation’s history it 
must certainly seem that its darkest chapter is the despicable 
war in the Philippines. When we trace our country’s growth 
step by step, when we see how she has conquered through 
right and the noble spirit of freedom, and when we see also how 
that spirit culminated in the splendid war for Cuba’s inde- 
pendence, we are shocked at the sad contrast afforded by our 
treatment of the Filipinos. It seems hardly possible that our 
grand, freedom-loving America should turn upon a people 
whom she had freed from one despotism. and, with blackest 
treachery, place her again in servile subjection. It is a per- 
fidy to cause every true American a feeling of national shame 
and dishonor. SUBSCRIBER. 

Monroe City, Missouri. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 

‘“ Go ye therefore and teach all nations’’ are the words of 
the Great Teacher. From the beginning of the Christian Era 
men and women have given up all to spread the good news. 
It now falls to the lot of England and the United States as 
nations to deny themselves that civilization may be transmitted 
to the utmost parts of the earth. The Boers were an obstacle 
to the opening of Central Africa; England has chosen to 
remove that barrier. The United States has had an orphan 
left at her door. Are we to leave this child to the wolves of 
the nations, or to mature its growth, stunted and dwarfed by 
internal troubles and dissensions? Rather let us adopt this 
child as a member of our household, sparing neither money 
nor pains for its education and development. What are the 


boundless resources of this country given to us for? Are we 
not stewards of this bounty? Shall we prove unfaithful 
stewards? 1M, de & 


Beaver Run, New Jersey. 
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MEN @ WOMEN OF THE HOUR 


F THE two great cities of our 
() Eastern coast, this curious 
difference is predicable—a 
famous New Yorker is seldom a New 
Yorker by birth; a leading Philadel- 
phian is almost always Philadelphia- 
born. Inno respect is there a more 
striking point of differentiation be- 
tween these two cities than this. 
From the West, from the East, from 
the South, from New England—from 
anywhere but New York itself —come 
““ million-footed Manhattan’s”’ leaders 
in finance, in law, in literature, in 
business, in public affairs. But in Philadelphia it is vastly 
different; almost every man of prominence was born in the 
city, was educated there, married there, and has always 
lived there. 

The greatest Philadelphian of all, indeed, was not born in 
the city, which, in his day, clustered within the narrow strip 
between the Schuylkill and the Delaware. Benjamin 
Franklin went there from Boston, taking with him an infusion 
of New England breeziness and verve. But Franklin was a 
Philadelphian when he won his fame. 

The case of Franklin, though, is not typical of Philadelphia. 
Usually, when a Philadelphian is not a native of his city he 
is at least a native of his State, and went to Philadelphia as 
to its honored metropolis. Pennsylvanians are loyal to their 
Keystone Commonwealth. 

In one weighty and significant particular Franklin set an 
example which has been followed since his day by the most 
successful men of Philadelphia, whether born in that city or 
in some other section. Franklin did work which was of 
influence far beyond the borders of Philadelphia; work that 
was of far-reaching importance; and the work of two other 
leaders, in that city of homes, is, particularly to-day, of like 
widespread consequence: Clement A. Griscom, the head of 
a corporation whose steamships carry the American flag to 
British and European ports, and George F. Baer, who, as 
president of two railroads and of a powerful coal-mining 
organization, practically controls the anthracite coal industry 
of the country. 

It is well worth while to set forth somewhat of the careers 
of these men prominent in the public eye through their work, 
but of little known personality. 


MR, CLEMENT 
A. GRISCOM 


A Prize-Winner at County Fairs 


At a recent county fair, held near the city of Philadelphia, a 
noteworthy feature was a great exhibit of delicious butter, 
and around the cones of golden yellow there was an ambula- 
tory stream of admirers. 

““ Whose butter is it?’’ was the general query. 

And it was found that it was the exhibit of a hard-working 
farmer of the neighborhood. The judges, delighted with the 
display, straightway voted to give it the first prize. And the 
farmer took the long, blue ribbon, covered with its profusion 
of gilt letters, with keenest personal pride. 

He did not look in the least like the farmer of the comic 
papers. He looked like a wealthy man, a man of assured 
position and standing, as indeed he was. Away from the 
locality of his country home, which is near Haverford, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, he is known only as a leader in trans- 
portation and finance. 

He is one of twelve wealthy dwellers in the Philadelphia 
suburbs who have formed a Farmers’ Club. These wealthy 
men strive to outvie each other in producing rare and valuable 
farm products, and they have banquets once a month at the 
homes of the different members in rotation—thus rounding 
out each year with a banquet at the home of each member. 
In each case the host of the day spreads forth for the delecta- 
tion of his guests the choicest products of his own well-tilled 
acres. And it is said that the repasts are not always limited 
to bread and milk and eggs, to berries and cider. 

Mr. Griscom’s career has been one of steady advancement. 
He is descended from a family of Friends, who came to 
Philadelphia over two hundred years ago, and whose members 
assumed an important place in the community from the very 
first. He was born in Philadelphia a little more than sixty 
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years ago. He attended the high school of his native city for 
two years, and then completed his education in a Quaker 
academic institution. The statement that he ‘‘ married a 
Biddle”’ will to all Philadelphians fittingly cap the record of 
a distinctively Philadelphian career. 

He took his first step in business by accepting a clerkship 
in a prominent shipping house, and so promptly were his 
abilities recognized that he was made one of the partners 
when he was but twenty-two years old. From that time he 
has been a national force in matters of steamship enterprise. 
When the International Navigation Company was organized 
Mr. Griscom was prominent in the movement, and was made 
Vice-President of the corporation. Later he became Presi- 
dent, a position which he still retains. His interests are 
widespread in financial circles, and his name appears as officer 
or director in the lists of a multitude of companies, transit, 
financial and banking. He is now prominent in the organi- 
zation of the new Ocean Trust. 

“Hard work; nothing but hard work’’ —that is all he 
himself claims as the cause of his success. 

Busy though he is, as a man of affairs, he finds much time 
for social relaxation. He isa devoted club man, and belongs 
to some half dozen such organizations in Philadelphia and 
New York, including the famous “‘ Millionaires ’’ Club of the 
latter city. 

He is, too, a Corsair—a club of which Mr. J. P. Morgan 
and other mighty financiers are members—and when those 
who comprise the organization sit down to one of their club 
dinners they make a jolly gathering of Corsairs, indeed. But 
it should be added that the name which they so oddly chose 
comes, not from matters or deeds piratical, but from the name 
of the yacht on which the party first foregathered. 

Tending toward stoutness is Mr. Griscom, and inclined to 
stoop slightly in his brisk walk. Somewhat of bluntness 
there is, of arbitrariness, in his ordinary manner, and yet, 
withal, a certain geniality, and an unmistakable expression 
that marks him as one who is well cognizant of the good 
things of this life, and knows how to enjoy them. 

He declares that farming pursuits are anything but discon- 
ducive to success in matters financial, and at Dolobran, his 
country seat, he yields himself freely to the keen delights of 
a life in touch with the soil. 

There this farmer, this quondam financier and man of 
affairs, loves to talk discursively of strawberries and rasp- 
berries, of rare varieties of peaches and apples and pears. 
Mounted on one of his splendid horses, Farmer Griscom loves 
to gallop off to Soapstone Farm, three miles away, and there 
he lovingly inspects his stock, for he has established one of 
the finest stock farms in the United States. 


The Printer Who Went to War 


Old soldiers still love to tell of the bravery of a slender young 
captain who, at the head of his company, was one of the first 
men to reach the crest of the hill at Fredericksburg, in the 
face of the fierce fire which, on that December day just forty 
years ago, mowed down so many thousands of men. The 
young captain, quiet-faced and gentle-mannered except when 
in battle, was George F. Baer, and he was just twenty. 

He was born in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, and was 
educated at a local school. When only thirteen years old he 
became a printer on the Somerset Democrat, but after two 
years of this work he left the printer’s case and entered 
Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancaster; then, returning 
to newspaper work, he purchased, with his brother Henry, the 
paper at which he had worked when a mere boy. 

Then the Civil War broke out, and the two brothers felt the 
fever of patriotism in their blood. Each wished to go to the 
front, but neither wanted selfishly to leave the other behind. 
Then they spoke frankly to each other: ‘‘ We are both anxious 
to go— but we have put our money into this newspaper——”’ 
and they looked at each other in dubiety. ‘‘ Which one shall 
it be 2?’ 

At length George consented that Henry should be the one. 

“ But the increase of work will interfere with your study 
of law,’’ said Henry. 

““T can do the work of the newspaper and also keep at 
my law-books,’’ said George. So one marched away, and 
the other remained to work and study. 

But the one who was to stay at home found the task a hard 
one. The drums and fifes sounded daily and nightly for 
recruits; squads and companies and regiments went gallantly 
to the front; news of battle after battle came in. 

And at length George could stand it no longer. He sold 
the newspaper plant—what mattered it that money must be 
lost!—and he toobecamea soldier. He joined the army just 
in time for the second battle of Bull Run, and after that took 
part in one engagement after another, including the conflicts 
of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 
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Returning home from the war 
George completed his law studies 
and was admitted to the bar. Quiet 
though he was, he was a fighter by 
nature, and his army experience had 
deepened this feeling. But he deemed 
that peace has its victories no less 
worth the winning than those of war. 
And he set himself to the winning of 
them. 

He soon moved to the city of 
Reading, and in one of his first cases 
he established for his client the title 
to a great section of land, worth fully 
half a million dollars. This victory made the older lawyers 
of the city rub their eyes in amazement, but then they com- 
fortably decided among themselves that it was a mere freak 
of luck. 
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MR. GEO. F. BAER 


A Panic-:Stricken Board of Directors 


One day, shortly afterward, a case was put on trial against 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company. It wasa 
suit for damages for personal injuries, and the company’s 
lawyers, accustomed to triumph, superciliously defended 
what they deemed a sure case. But Baer had been retained 
by the injured man, and so clearly did he cross-examine wit- 
nesses, and so keenly did he point out the law, that the 
supposedly impregnable defense was overthrown, and a 
verdict for heavy damages was won. 

There was an interesting scene at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Reading a few days later. ‘‘ We cannot afford 
to have this man in the service of our enemies,’’ was the pre- 
vailing expression. ‘‘ He would be retained ina host of cases. 
It is of vital importance to our treasury that this young lawyer 
be set to defend it instead of allowing him to attack it.’’ 

Negotiations were entered into, and Mr. Baer became 
one of the counsel for the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. 
He was then less than thirty years of age; he had been 
admitted to practice for only six years; and four of those six 
years he had spent in a small town before going to Reading. 

He continued as one of the company’s counsel through all 
administrations, until April of last year, when he was made 
President of the railroad and also of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. He feels a touch of pride, too, in another 
Presidency —that of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College, where he received his education. 

Since becoming President of the Reading he has attracted 
wide attention on account of striking improvements, instituted 
by him, in the service of the road, and has also been promi- 
nently in the public eye on account of being the head of the 
coal company and the railway company most deeply affected 
by the great coal strike. 

A strong churchman he is; a student of the Bible; and in 
earnest conversation, and more particularly in formal address, 
he is wont to quote the earnest Biblical phraseology; he is 
apt to apply the teachings of the Bible to problems of the 
present day. 

“Thou shalt not’ of the Ten Commandments,’’ he says, 
‘is God’s eternal injunction.’’ And when, ina public speech, 
he criticises the arguments of agitators, he exclaims: 
‘“‘¢ Blind leaders of the blind’; ‘they know not what they 
do7!? 

But such Scriptural references are simply, naturally, almost 
unconsciously, made. 

Slender; of medium height; with long Roman nose; eyes 
that are strikingly full, with deep lines curving under each; 
with narrow beard, lengthening a long and narrow face; he 
looks at you through genially alert eyes that at times have 
almost a half-closed aspect. He is apt to slide well down in 
his chair as he talks. He is always well dressed, but his 
fancy is apt to run to blunt, square-toed shoes, to plain little 
bows with turn-down collars, and on hot days he is not 
unlikely to sit at his desk democratically in his shirt-sleeves. 
His watch-chain is of heavy links, and the charm that dangles 
from it is a little gold grizzly. ‘‘Just a joke on my name, 
you know —from a friend.”’ 

“And my secret of success?’’ he says, with his slow smile. 
‘“Just common-sense and industry; nothing else.’’ 
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THE SATURDAT VEVENTING Thos. 


July 5, 1902 


“Safe Now in the Wide, Wide World” 


An Unofficial Baccalaureate 


‘* Where, oh, where, are the good old Se - 


am going to remind you, with an indulgent smile, 

of how little you really know about this wide, 
wide world you are entering with such ‘high hopes and 
noble aspirations’; how many disillusionments you are 
bound to suffer; what hard bumps you are going to 
receive upon a somewhat enlarged head; what a truly 
pitiful and possibly absurd spectacle you young gradu- 
ates present, vainly trying to set a rather solid world on 
fire by means of little sheepskin diplomas tied with pretty 
ribbons. In short, that you are now saying good-by to 
the happiest period of existence—if you only knew it; 
that life from this time forth to the end is a series of 
struggles mingled with disappointments and sorrows; 
that you probably won’t get what you want, or if you get 
it you won’t want it, and that most of the zest and poetry 
and fun of living have gone never toreturn. But I don’t 
intend to say anything of the sort.’’ 

The old graduate paused and leaned back in his chair. 
The younger brother regretted that he would be obliged 
to go on with his shaving. It was Commencement morn- 
ing, only an hour before the academic procession formed. 

A mortar-board and a gown lay on the bed near by. 

““Tf I patronize you on your ignorance of the world — 
and I suppose I shall—it will be on the score of your 
ignorance of what a very good place, on the whole, it is, this 
“great school of life,’ as your orators call it who have heard 
about it. And if I give you any advice—and I certainly 
mean to—it will be along the line of how to get as much fun 
as possible out of the elective and required courses you are 
now about to tackle. 


\ JOU may imagine,”’ said the old graduate, ‘‘that I 


The Little Graduate and the Big World 


“T think you have already had your full share of ‘ my dear 
young friends’ talk about your solemn duty and grave respon- 
sibility as educated young men. You have had enough if not 
too much about the disillusionments of life, and the cruelty of 
the world, and the heartlessness of the bitter struggle. Every 
one who has talked or written about life for you from the 
time living and moralizing began has said pretty much the 
same thing about youth. Namely, that it is the time of 
dreams which never come true and hopes that are never 
realized. A little of this discounting of the future is whole- 
some. It would be a shame to send you out into the world 
expecting to be a prince in a fairy tale. But each year a 
few more well-meaning people make a few more of these 
same old sententious remarks in the same old superior way. 
By this time it is being absurdly overdone. You can’t pick 
up a newspaper at this season of the year without finding 
a joke about the little graduate and the big world; every 
comic periodical has its perennial cartoon about the conceited 
ignorance of the fresh crops of college men and their unwieldy 
academic degrees. Comic artists make them because they 
are so easy to sell to editors. 

““Now, whether noticed by others or not, these things are 
taken pretty seriously by you who are about to die. For 
that matter so are all the complacent satirists in literature who 
smile quizzically at you while trying to convince you how 
ridiculous your hopes are. So are the classic poets who sigh 
sentimentally over the pathetic illusions of happy youth. So 
are the philosophers and preachers and professors and parents 
who tell you how little you know about the unknown gulf of 
reality before you. It has even come to this: you have 
learned the trick of it yourselves, for I have observed certain 
of your own poets and orators during your class-day exer- 
cises satirically making game of their ignorance of the world 
they are about to enter, or sentimentalizing fondly over the 
ending of what they have learned to call ‘ the happiest period 
of a man’s life!’ What nonsense! 

“Undoubtedly it is a picturesque period of your existence 
you are leaving, and a pleasant. It’s a fine thing to be an 
undergraduate. It’s a happy, care-free life —if you keep from 
making a fool of yourself—and not without its solid satis- 
factions. Even if you haven’t made full use of your 
opportunities, it is eminently worth while for the firm friend- 
ships that you form, which last a lifetime. As a wise 
preacher once said, ‘It is better to have come and loafed 
than never to have come at all.’ 

“But after ten years of it I have found that it is still a 
better thing to be a graduate, and that there are greater joys 
in life than winning football games or sitting in a Morris 
chair by a dormitory fireplace, surrounded by one’s best- 
beloved pals—though it’s hard for you to believe the latter 
on this particular day. 


ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


““Naturally the world won’t show its best side at first. 
Freshman year is seldom the pleasantest. It’s no cinch, this 
required course in real living, with its work and worry, 
strain and struggle, loving and hoping, marrying and rearing 
children, burying some of them, supporting the others, pay- 
ing their bills, trying to be and do the square thing toward 
your fellow-man, trying to believe a great many things that 
you can’t know, and finally trying to render a fairly decent 
account of yourself at the end. It’s no joke, to be sure, and 
it sounds rather appalling to you now, no doubt, as you look 
up at all that long schedule from the point of view of a 
freshman. But Post-Kantian Philosophy and certain other 
courses which I have forgotten the names of also sounded 
rather formidable in freshman year. Later, when you came 
to them in the natural order of things, you found they were 
not so bad after all. You slid over them and still managed 
to smile occasionally. ‘And so with life,’ as sophomore 
poets say. You slide over from being a kid to being a man 
without realizing where one stopped and the other began, 
and it isn’t so bad after all. You will have to work now 
more than you play, instead of playing more than you work, 
but that is not very hard luck. You wouldn’t want to fool 
around this way much longer, anyhow. It’s no fun for an 
upperclassman to paint his class numerals on fence-posts, like 
a freshman. 

““Old graduates, or rather the young ones, are given to 
telling you what a struggle life is. But they seldom confess 
to you how much eager enjoyment they get out of the struggle 
even when they don’t win first prize. It is ashame for me to 
give them away in this fashion, the noble army of martyrs; 
you can look upon it as grim necessity, or sad-faced duty, 
if you prefer; but the work of the world is very much like 
a great game, and all real men want to be in it. A scramble, 
a struggle? — assuredly, but so is football, but both are worth 
it for the thrill of the contest, even if you cannot win the 
championship. And those cares? responsibilities? Yes, 
they are there in abundance, but all as normal parts of the 
game. Bucking up against them adds to the zest, and losing 
is better than not playing on the team at all. Andif you are 
disabled and carried off the field—hard luck, but that’s 
nothing against the game itself. 


The Fun of Doing the World’s Work 


“The trouble is that to you fellows work has always meant 
something you did not want to do, but had to; a task imposed 
upon you by those in authority, something that intervened 
between you and a good time. You aren’t really so lazy as 
you suppose. You have simply misapplied your energy 
because you weren’t old enough to know any better, or else 
because you have not yet found your proper position on the 
team, and hence have not discovered the true joy of the great 
game called the world’s work. 

“And that brings me to speak of what might be my firstly 
if I had arranged this in true sermon form and had not 
already got almost half through. 

“Find your own jcb— whatever else you do or don’t do in 
this more or less cruel world, through this more or less sad 
vale of tears—find the job that you were meant for, whatever 
that may be. It may take you a long time to find it, and you 


By Jesse. Lynch Williams 


the wide, wide world.’’ 


may get it only after a long and perplexing process of 
elimination, but keep on till you get it. I haveno sym- 
pathy with the doctrine of repression. It makes neither 
for happiness nor usefulness. (You see we old grads 
can run in those professorial phrases once in a while 
when we try hard. ‘ Makes for’ is all right!) Men 
have been known to be useful citizens and tolerably 
happy after marrying the wrong girl, but mighty seldom 
when their job is a misfit. Right here I know I should 
be frowned upon by those who suffer from an enlarged 
sense of Duty, those who are given to rather vulgar 
exposure of the conscience and spell Self-Abnegation 
in caps and pronounce it so you can hear the hyphen. 
But all the same I have noticed that those who have 
been useful and happy in the ‘stay home with farm and 
the old people’ capacity have generally become so only 
after acquiring a fondness for farming. And those who 
kept on hating farming and feeling sorry for themselves 
have often been obliged to put a mortgage on the 
property and are not agreeable company even to them- 
selves. 

““There was Billy Sinclair in our class; went into 
the ministry because his mother wanted him to. He 
knew she had been praying for it ever since the day he 
was born, sent him to college with that in view; and he 

thought it was his duty. Maybe it was. We all respected his 
devotion, but I always maintained that it was wrong, both 
to him and the job, whether it was his duty or not. At each 
reunion of the class he came back with a more ghastly face, 
amore sickly smile, until finally—well you know how it 
turned out in his case. It isn’t because he’s making so much 
money in Wall Street that he is so different, so buoyant and 
bright-eyed and the way a man ought to be, but because the 
square peg has at last got out of the round hole and intoa 
square one. Incidentally, in fact, I might say consequently, 
he is doing more actual good in the world, as I happen to 
know, than he ever did or could do as a clergyman. 


Swimming Chickens and Blooming Birds 


‘“As a preacher he could no more do what he was put here 
for, could no more attain his highest degree of efficiency — 
realize his own individuality, if that sounds more impressive 
—than, well, to take something poetic, than a flower could 
make a success at singing or a bird at blooming. The very 
essence of work is one’s self in action. It isn’t merely exer- 
tion, but exertion in your own medium. Chickens cannot 
swim well, nor do they enjoy trying. But in your own 
element, work ought to be no more abhorrent than for a 
flower to push out a bud ora bird to carry twigs to builda 
nest, both of which are perhaps difficult but presumably con- 
genial tasks. Sometimes I suppose they seem rather irksome 
—in bad weather we will say—but not to do them at all is 
wrong, is abnormal, is perversion, is obstructing the universe, 
is miserable. Moral number one: Nobody can be happy 
without working, and you’d better work at your own job if 
you can. (No, I refuse to advise you about what you are 
fitted for. You can have the fun of fighting that out. That’s 
your job at present. ) 

‘“Now, there are many other things to say about work, 
some of them as trite as my last remark or two and some of 
them not so trite; but you are almost ready to put on your 
gown and strut. 

‘“T don’t know that you need this bit of advice, number 
two, as yet, but eventually you will, for I know your breed: 
Work hard, work intently, work sweatingly, in man-fashion, 
with your God-given faculties, but—do not make up your 
mind always to do your very best in everything you under- 
take. Because you can’t. Do not tell yourself that you will 
never let go a piece of work until satisfied that you cannot 
improve it. If you live up to that you will never finish any- 
thing but yourself. People repeat this copy-book maxim in 
a parrot-like way, but it is largely hot air, and frequently 
proves harmful. That advice was given to a phlegmatic 
nation, whose people seldom have nervous breakdowns. It 
is not applicable to ours, whose people are always over- 
working. Certainly no one has a right to be satisfied with 
his work, but you ought to know that it is impossible to do 
your very best. It is not given to mere man to do his very 
best. You must not expect it. 

‘“ Only one man ever got all there was to get out of Himself; 
only one man was ever able to do His very best, and He was 
divine. Nothing is ever so well done but that you can 
improve onit. And by the time you have incorporated those 
improvements, you yourself, the artificer, will have developed 


and improved, so that you will have a new 
point of view from which you will gain new 
conceptions of your piece of work, showing 
new defects not dreamed of before, Then 
when these are corrected you will by the 
same process perceive other faults — unless by 
this time you have knocked the whole thing 
out of proportion and have nothing to show 
for your labor at all—and so on indefinitely. 
It is an endless process and a dangerous tend- 
ency. The limit of the perfect circle can 
never be reached, and meanwhile time is 
flying, and your head is becoming muddled 
by too much intensity on the same subject, 
quite out of proportion to the object. 

‘““T remember, when our track team went 
abroad, the English athletes were amazed and 
amused at the strictness and strenuousness 
of our training. ‘ But I fancy you miss a good 
deal of the fun of sport,’ one of them said in 
his cocky English manner. 

“ “But we win events,’ said one of our 
sprinters, flaring up. Unfortunately the 
Englishmen won the match. Our team was 
overtrained. Wetried too hard. There’sa 
limit to the degree to which one should strain 
for success if one wishes to win success rather 
than sympathy. This limit can usually be 
seen by the simple process of standing off at 
a distance and looking at things calmly until 
we discern their true proportions. 

“Tm inclined to believe that at least one- 
half the young men, especially the college 
graduates I meet on the street in business 
hours, are straining too hard; they are over- 
trained. They are missing the fun of the 
sport. The worst of it is that in most cases 
they deserve no pity. They are quite proud 
of it; love to boast of how hard they work, 
and how often the nerve doctor has warned 
them. I am always rather relieved when I 
hear of their finally breaking down with 
nervous prostration, for then I am encouraged 
to believe that they have learned their little 
lesson and are not so likely to make fools of 
themselves again. It’s no more creditable 
or profitable for a man to overwork himself 
than to overwork his horse. Nothing except 
the safety of your soul is worth the price of 
your body. Moral number two: Don’t over- 
work!—What’s that? You think there’s no 
danger in your case? Just you wait a couple 
of years or so until the day you come around 
and ask me to dine with you, saying that you 
have something important you want to talk 
over with me, and looking like a sick calf 
as you say it. Then, after you have confided 
to me her name and as much about it as I 
can stand, and have begun to tell me how 
many hours extra work a day you are doing — 
1’1l go on with the moral. 


Don’t Go Through Life with Blinders 


“It’s about time I reached my ‘ Finally, 
brother.’ Here it is. In whatever sort of 
work you happen to be, for Heaven’s sake try 
to avoid the blind spot that every job is sure 
to generate— unless you take particular pains 
to avoid it by looking at other men and their 
jobs once in a while. Most men don’t even 
try to avoid it. 

‘“ Every business or profession develops a 
characteristic expert keenness of vision in 
one direction; but with it, according to the 
laws of compensation, there comes a corre- 
sponding blindness in another direction. For 
instance, some venerable and lovable old 
clergymen we know have a way of referring 
most casually and familiarly to the Deity. 
If you were to venture to suggest that this 
offends some people, they would probably 
give you a silent look of hurt surprise, and 
perhaps pray for your evident lack of de- 
voutness. That shows their blind spot. 
Likewise, many a business man, owing to his 
blind spot, can see only real-estate values and 
factory sites where others are gazing at sun- 
sets. Newspaper men see only a stunning 
first page beat in what was meant for a con- 
fidence. College professors who are supposed 
to furnish you with an equipment to live with 
sometimes go lusting after mere knowledge, 
and forget to acquire wisdom, for their blind 
spot makes them overlook the fact that the 
mere possession of knowledge is no more 
commendable than any other possession, being 
of no more real value to the world than a 
library full of books which no one reads. 

“ Now, it would be quite remarkable if all 
this were otherwise. (Like all sermons my 
‘Finally’ is long drawn out.) Each man is 
the centre of his own universe, and seldom 
realizes how many other centres there happen 
to be, or, if so, that the other centres are just 
as good as his own. He can’t see in other 
men’s perspective. ‘Bread is the staff of 
life,’says the farmer. ‘They may guy us, 
but what would they do without our crops— 
and our votes? We are the people.’ 


THES SATURDAY EVENING: POST 


“€Tt is curious how every business, every 
profession, every interest in life centres in 
mine,’ says the sharp-eyed lawyer compla- 
cently. ‘My profession is unique in that it 
has to do with everything and everybody.’ 

“*Tn at the death and there at the birth,’ 
says the doctor. ‘What could they do with- 


outme. Morning, noon and night it’s doctor, 
doctor everywhere. I hold their lives in my 
hand.’ 


““* Here they come, all sorts and conditions 
of men,’ muses the clergyman on Sunday; ‘ the 
doctor, the farmer, the banker. All of them 
have souls to save —so has that lawyer who 
does not go to church. I must see him 
to-morrow. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?’’? 

“Meanwhile the newspaper man prints the 
news about them all, for he keeps his finger 
on the pulse of the whole world for news. 
‘No factor in modern civilization is so 
important as the press,’ says he. 

‘““And here stands a philosopher smiling 
upon them like a patriarch and thinking, ‘I 
alone know how all-important each one thinks 
himself.’ 

‘““Now, as a matter of fact, each one zs 
important, just as important as he thinks. 
Only so are all the others! And not one of 
them would be of much use alone. And that 
is what I want you to think about once ina 
while after you get out into the world and 
begin to be absorbed in whatever is going to 
absorb you—the sense of proportion, and 
the idea of interdependence. Avoid the blind 


spot. Think of the other fellow’s point of 
view. Don’t strain at life, for living and all 
that the term connotes is, after all, a natural, 
normal performance. 

‘“ Tf you do that I sha’n’t fear that your life 
will become sordid and selfish, for 


religion will do the rest. You will do the 
square thing, the kind thing, the generous 
thing —not because a scowling sense of duty 
says ‘must,’ but because you want to, because 
that’s the way you will get your fun. 
so when certain critical moments come you 
will not find it so outlandishly hard to 
do perhaps the noble thing, the occasional 
act of self-sacrifice—because it will seem 
to you to be the only thing to do, the thing 
you expect of yourself, and the way to get 
your zest. 

“You have had some bad times with your- 
self in these four years now over; you will 
doubtless have worse ones. You have had 
a bit of hard luck; you are pretty sure to have 
some harder luck. You have not made a 
startling success of your life thus far; and you 
will hardly have reason to be satisfied with 
yourself when you finish. But you will 
probably come out of it all the more con- 
vinced that living is worth while, that what 
little you may have done to make it a better 
thing for others was about the best fun of the 
whole game, that human nature with all its 
foibles, lovable or laughable, is a pretty good 
thing to have around, that there is a good God 
in Heaven, and all’s well with the world. 
Now run along and get your diploma.”’ 


THE COPPER KING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He bore it very patiently for several days, 
but at last, on Christmas Eve I remember, he 
asked me what was the matter with me. I 
answered that something was wrong with 
my nervous system. 

He pondered over that a while, and at last 
he said: ‘‘I believe you’re a little bit stale 
over this theoretical work. If I were you I’d 
go in for the practical side of it. Take an 
old suit of clothes and a pick, and get a job 
in some big copper mine out West. Let the 
books go for six months, and just keep your 
eyes open and see how they do it. And 
forget everything else. Forget that you have 
nerves. Aman your age has no business with 
any. And if I were you I'd start at once.’’ 

I more than guessed that he understood 
what my complaint really was, but I didn’t 
mind that, for the fiction saved us from talking 
about it. I didn’t take much more than a 
minute to think over his advice, and then I 
said I’d start the day after to-morrow. 

““Why not to-morrow?” he asked. 

‘“Po-morrow is Christmas,’’ I answered. 

‘*T know it is,’’ said he. 

I understood what he meant well enough, 
but I was too proud to run away. I said to 
myself that I wasn’t afraid of one more meet- 
ing with her. 

But none the less I was a good deal relieved 
when, on walking into the Stanleys’ drawing- 
room on Christmas afternoon, I found the 
whole family there together. I took my part 
in the talk for a while and then got up and 
said that I must say good-by, as I was going 
away. 


“How long shall you be gone?’’ Mr. 
Stanley asked with a smile. ‘‘ Till this 
evening, perhaps? Or is it until to- 


morrow?’’ Adele laughed and started to say 
something, but I wenton. ‘‘ No,’’ said I, “I 
expect to be gone about six months.’’ 

I saw a flash of surprise go over her face, 
and then she turned away toward the window. 

A moment later, while all the others were 
exclaiming and questioning at once, she 
slipped out of the room. She returned pres- 
ently, and when IJ had taken leave of the rest 
she followed me into the hall. 

“Td be glad you were going if I weren’t 
so selfish,’’ she said, as she held out her hand 
to me. She did not withdraw it while she 
stood there, and I could not have let it go. 
“T think it will be a splendid thing for you, 
but I don’t like to let a friend go away. I 
shall miss you very much.”’ 

Then she thanked me for some roses I had 
sent her, and as I was turning to go she 
quickly thrust an envelope into my hand. 
““ Merry Christmas!’’ she whispered. 

The envelope was sealed, and I did not 
take it from my pocket to open it till I was in 
my room. When I had struck a light, I saw 
written across the face of it in her long, 
pointed characters: ‘‘You may leave this 
with Mr. Fletcher, if you like.’’ 

I knew then what was inside, and I thought 
perhaps it would be safer to wait until I was 


some hundreds of miles away before I looked 
at it. If I remember right, I was a twenty- 


four hours’ ride away from her when I opened 


the envelope. It contained a little oval pho- 
tograph of her, done on a bit of ivory. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
Qed 
A New Use for Nickel 


UST now nickel is having a boom for two 
reasons. A trust has all of the important 
nickel mines in the world tied up and is 
threatening to raise the price of the metal; 
and a new demand for it has been created by 
the invention of the nickel battery, which is 
not yetonthe market. Inasmuch as the nickel 
battery weighs only one-third as much as the 
ordinary lead battery, and is said to be three 
times as efficient, it is possible, among other 
things, that it may solve the automobile 


problem by enabling electric vehicles of that | 


description to distance all competitors, com- 
mercially and otherwise. This, however, 
remains to be proved. 

A long time ago Mr. Joseph Wharton, a 
Philadelphian, became interested in nickel, 


and finally came across a great deposit of iron | 


and copper, containing some nickel also, at 
Lancaster Gap, Pennsylvania. He bought it, 
and thus secured the first nickel supply in 
this country. Having persuaded the Govern- 


ment to buy regularly a part of the output for | 


making nickel pieces— which, as a matter of 
fact, are seventy-five per cent. copper and 
only twenty-five per cent. nickel—he sold 
more of it for nickel plate, and even turned 
his hand to manufacturing dishes and various 
utensils out of pure nickel. There did not 
seem to be a market for nickel dishes and 
utensils, and the same was true of similar 
articles which Mr. Wharton made out of 
cobalt—a metal which is usually found asso- 
ciated with nickel. 

So he gave up that part of the business; but 
meanwhile he had established a regular source 


of supply, and controlled the nickel output of | 


the United States. Such, indeed, continued 
to be the situation up to a short time ago, 
when the mines at Lancaster Gap suddenly 
gave out, and almost simultaneously depos- 
its were discovered at Sudbury, Ontario. 

Naturally, this confined supply, with the 
prospect of a rise in the price of the metal, 
has stimulated a search for nickel every- 
where. Hitherto there have been few com- 
mercial uses for it, but, if the nickel battery 
should prove such a success as is expected, 
immense quantities will be consumed in that 
way. Recently several promising “ finds” 
have been made—one of them near Cande- 
laria, Nevada, and another in Josephine 
County, Oregon, where nickel, alloyed with 
iron, occurs in fine grains in placer deposits, 
and can be washed out and separated by the 
help of electro-magnets. Considerable quan- 
tities of nickel have also been discovered in 
lead ore at Mine La Motte, Missouri. 
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The original 
best Safety 


zor in the world. 


Shaves Clean 


and 
Never Pulls 


Saves time, 
inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are still 
giving the best satisfaction to-day; if 
properly handled and cared for will last a 
lifetime. 

Insist on getting the *3 Stars,’’ the only Razor 
entirely open in front, no obstructions. There is 


none ‘just as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2. 
Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 


Or all leading dealers in high-class goods 


$ 4.00 


CANFIELD COASTER BRAKE 


It is simply screwed ow to the ordinary Bicycle 
Hub. Requires no change or fitting. Thousands in 
use. Fully guaranteed. Address 

CANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, New York 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 30. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ 


if issued to a man.......... years of age. 


Name 


Address... 
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Mennens 
FACE ¢ 4 
ON EYERY BOX 


| THE NEW 
THOUGHT 


Bremner’s Butter Wa- 
fers afford the better 
way to a better menu. 
They are’« exceedingly 
delicate, always fresh 
and crispy, uniform in 


> No explanation was offered, for throughout 
The Locust’s Worst Foe that particular region all spoke Gaelic, and he 
Ever since the English sparrow was could find no one to answer his questions in 
imported into this country by the Directors English. 
of the Brooklyn Institute, in 1850, people When approaching Aberdeen he resumed 
have been trying to find out what the bird is American attire, and in that city spoke to one flavor and condition—to 
good for. It does an immense amount of of the municipal officials in regard to his 
harm in various ways, driving away other surprising experience. The old man was be served at any meal, 
birds, and making itself a nuisance generally; gleeful. ‘‘ Don’t you know,”’ he said, “‘ that with anything that you 
but, though brought over for the purpose of there is a custom in the Highlands, so strong i 
exterminating noxious insects, it has persist- as to be practically a law, that none shall would like made better. 
: : ently refused to undertake any such duty. wear the kilt except members of the nobility, 
| ; > : In fact, it is a seed-eater rather than an or owners of estates?’’ 
Howe a ; insect-eater. Then he added suddenly: ‘‘ What tartan 
FOR tlt AND Aout i : At last, however, a useful field has been did you wear?’’ 


ho honey wencraras, ano discovered for the sparrow’s activi 61 ““T don’t know anything about tartans,’’ 
inic nemorcent overe or the sparrow’s activity. It is y g ; 
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the difference between 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder and ordinary 
toilet powders. Her train- 
ing and experience enable 


gazes SY 


. . . : 
her to discriminate between § 


an article that is pure and 
one that contains irritants 
of a dangerous nature. 
THE TRAINED NURSES 
OF AMERICA USE MORE 
OF MENNEN’S BORA- 
TED TALCUM TOILET 
POWDER THAN OF 
ALL OTHER POWDERS 
COMBINED. It is en- 


dorsed by physicians, used / 
by the United States Gov- § 
ernment and by millions of 


discriminating people. 


Refuse Imitations. 


The genuine 


Borated Talcam 
_ Toulet 
Powderge 


can be distinguished by the 
picture of Gerhard Mennen 
which appears on the cover of 
the box. 

Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder differs from all 
other toilet powders. It is a 
sanitary preparation of recog- 
nized antiseptic properties, 
composed of purified talcum 
and other soothing ingredients. 
It is a positive relief for 

Prickly Heat 
Chafed Skin 
Sunburn 
Nettle Rash 

And all other afflictions of 
the skin. 

It alleviates the troubles of 
infancy, soothes the skin after 
shaving, beautifies the complex- 
ion and removes the odor of 
perspiration. 

Sold everywhere, 25 cents. 


Sample Free if you mention 


this magazine, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
, Newark, N. J. 


10 Orange St. 


A Nurse Knows 


extravagantly fond of the seventeen-year 
locust, which has appeared recently in such 
enormous numbers in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Indiana, and several other States. In 
truth, its addiction to this bug as an article of 
diet is such that it seems likely to extermi- 
nate the species altogether in the course of 
time. Being an exceedingly voracious bird, 
it will devour dozens of the locusts in a single 
day, the latter being feeble flyers and quite 


| unable to escape. 


In cities beset by the locust plague this 
spring the slaughter of the insects by spar- 
rows has been so great that sidewalks have 
been thickly littered with the gauzy wings of 
the victims. Only the bodies of the latter 
are eaten by the birds, the wings being left 
behind. But the wings do not remain long, 
for presently armies of ants arrive on the 
scene and carry them away, thus profiting by 
the opportunity of a banquet which comes 
only once in seventeen years. There are 
other broods of cicadas, as the bugs are prop- 
erly called, which turn up between times, 
but they are comparatively few in point of 
numbers. 

It is scarcely just to refer to the seventeen- 
year locusts as a plague, inasmuch as they eat 
nothing, and despoil no tree or other plant of 
its foliage or fruit; but they are justly 
dreaded by fruit-growers and nurserymen, 
inasmuch as the females injure the young trees 
and nursery stock by cutting slits in the 
bark, in which to lay their eggs. 

Civilization is unfavorable to the seventeen- 
year locust, which is disappearing in many 
localities where formerly it came.in swarms. 
The clearing of forest areas is wiping it out 
in some regions, and the English sparrow is 
doing much to assist in the work of its exter- 
mination. 


An Author in Kilts 


Mr. Hamblen Sears, the author of None 
But the Brave, is a graduate of Harvard, and 
his home is in New York. He is thirty- 
seven years old, and of his two previous 
works one was on the governments of the 
world and the other was a book of hunting 
tales; hunting being his favorite pastime. 
The success of None But the Brave has been 
so marked that he is busily planning a second 
novel. 

A curious adventure happened to Mr. Sears 
when he was on a walking tour of the Scottish 
Highlands some years ago. While clamber- 
ing down Ben Nevis an accident occurred 
which necessitated the immediate ministra- 
tions of the tailor, and at a little shop ina 
Highland town Mr. Sears was so inspired by 
the gallant appearance of some tartans that 
he ordered a full Highland costume, filibeg, 
sporran, dirk, cap and all. Thus appareled 
he marched gayly forth. 

He plunged along into the country of the 
Macdonalds, and into the famous Valley of 
Glencoe. Everywhere he was received with 
the profoundest bows and the greatest obse- 
quiousness. Young and handsome and big 
and strong (he had been captain and full- 
back on the Harvard Eleven), he could natu- 
rally expect something of this sort, but there 
was too much of it. Crowds would cau- 
tiously gather to gaze at him with awed 
respect. 


said Mr. Sears. Then he showed the kilt, 
and the old man was keenly amused. 

“You were very fortunate,’’ he said. 
“Tn that country the tribal feeling is as 
strong as it was when the Campbells massa- 
cred the Glencoe folk. By mere chance you 
picked out a Macdonald tartan, and they took 
you for a prominent member of the family. 
But if you had worn the Campbell tartan 
there, where they couldn’t understand your 
explanation——!’’ And the man paused 
suggestively. 


The Case Against Early Rising 


Some time ago it was stated in the news- 
papers that an ‘‘ Early-to-Bed Club’’ had 
been organized by society leaders in Wash- 
ington, and an ‘‘ Early-Hour League”’’ in 
Philadelphia, the object of which was to 
introduce a reform in the hours for evening 
entertainments. In Washington lectures 
were to be delivered by specialists on the 
necessity of more sleep at night by society 
people, and against the too prevalent practice 
of turning night into day. The movement 
was certainly a praiseworthy one; but, to 
make it successful, early rising, it seems to 
us, should have been included among its 
objects. 

Touching the wisdom and expediency of 
the last-named practice men have differed, 
and, doubtless, will continue to differ to tle 
end of time. The great preacher, Robert 
Hall, used to say that the real question is not 
at what time you get up, but what you do 
after you are up. The famous orator, play- 
writer and wit, Thomas Sheridan, who was 
evidently not a worshiper of the sun, used 
to say that he did not belong to the 77sing 
generation. Though often ‘‘on a lark’’ at 
night, he did not feel like rising with the 
lark in the morning, but hugged his pillow 
as fondly as did the poet Thomson, who 
inveighed eloquently in verse against the 
effeminacy of late risers and lay abed till 
noon— an inconsistency which an American 
poet, John G. Saxe, satirizes thus: 


“Thomson, who sang about the ‘Seasons,’ said 
It was a glorious thing to rise in season; ~ 
But then he said it —lying—in his bed 
At ten o’clock a.m.—the very reason 
He wrote so charmingly. The simple fact is, 
His preaching wasn’t sanctioned by his practice.” 


Sheridan, like another waggish Tom —Tom 
Hood — believed that the man who would be 
early stirring must be ‘‘a spoon.’’ 

Some fifty years ago Saxe wrote a felici- 
tous editorial for the Burlington, Vermont, 
Sentinel, in which he contended that there 
had been more deep planning, shrewd plot- 
ting, wise counseling and successful courting 
done in two hours of lamplight or moonlight 
than in any ten of sunlight since the world 
began. 

*“Say what you will,’’ he declared, ‘‘ people 
think more, and think better, in the deep 
shadows of the night than in the broad glare 
of the day. Think of beginning or finish- 
ing an epic poem between breakfast and 
dinner! The thing never was done, and 
never will be. An elaborate, polished pro- 
duction is said ‘to smell of the lamp’— 
a plain hint that night is the time for study. 
In sooth, Apollo has no time to attend to 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Money Working For You 
The Peoples Savings Bank allows interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. annually, com- 
pounded every six months, on all savings 
accounts. Jt accepts deposits of any 
amount from $1 up. 

YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 
Write for booklet B telling all about our 
Banking by Mail system, 

PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Peoples Savings Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Artistic productions for Ladies’, 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled— Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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Hanging S Sct For the porch or house. Comfortable, 


strong and adjustable. Hand-made of 
finest imported rattan. The first time sucha settee has been offered 
at a reasonable price. Freight prepaid east of the Mississippi. 
Write for catalog of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc., direct 


to factory. jrattan Novelty Co., 131 E, South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- 


fortable suspender made. 


Have indestructible buttonholes. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 


OSTHEIMER BROS,, 621 Broadway, New York City 
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Their little 
bodies need 
the strength 


they can get. 
They need 


the 
food that is the most easily digested 
and which affords the greatest amount 


of nourishment. They need Malta-Dita . 


Malta-Vita is Good for 
Old and Young 


It is <*the perfect food,’’ is ready 
to eat, and is very palatable. Chil- 
dren like it and it is good for them. 
When they ask for a lunch, feed 
them TMaltalita. It is better for them 
than bread and butter. It is partly 
digested and the little stomach will 
not have so much work to do. 


FEED THEM Mfitalita. 
do them good. 


It will 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan Toronto, Canada 
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you may se- 
cure instruc- 
es | tion in Physi- 
| ii wn 4 cal Culture as 
| ak . complete as 
has ever been 
offered for 
twenty dol- 
lars. Postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. 


Physical Culture Simplified 


Fust published by the author, PROF. ANTHONY BARKER. 
For Men, Women and Children 


Have you answered any of the advertisements of the many 
Schools of Physical Culture? Have you found them good 
but beyond your purse? If so, the problem is solved for you. 
This book is finely bound in cloth, The system of instruc- 
tion it includes is illustrated with 54 full-page half-tones from 
life—covers every condition—is thoroughly explanatory. 
This book is the result of my experience of fifteen years 
as instructor of Physical Culture. If not satisfactory, return 
the book and your money will be refunded. 


ANTHONY BARKER, Dept. F, 1164 Broadway, New York 


Lhave the best conducted gymnasium in New York. 


HAVE YOU TALENT 


FOR DRAWING? > 
Instruction by Correspondence a %) 


| tn In Magazine and Book Illus- [RPSny) 
‘4 trating, Newspaper and Com- ; g 
mercial Drawing, Lettering 
and Ornamental Design, Re- 
touching of Photographs, 
Fashion Drawing. 
Write for“ ART" Catalog explaining fully our method 
and special low terms by mail. 


OHIO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Vulcan Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


The Bachelor’s Friend 


is an indispensable detail of an outing equipment. 
It supplies all needed material for mending 
clothes, sewing on buttons, etc. Packed in handy 
leather pouch in compact and pocket-fitting shape. 


Price 50 Cents, postpaid 
BROWN & STOKES, 1643 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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his votaries until he has unharnessed his 
steeds from ‘the Chariot of the Sun.’ ’’ 

Did not Pope’s best thoughts, it may be 
asked, come to him, like owls, in the night- 
time, and did not Swift, according to one of 
his contemporaries, “‘lie abed till eleven 
o’clock and think of wit for the day’’? 

Sir James Herring accounted for his ina- 
bility to leave his pillow early in the morning 
by saying that he could make up his mind to 
it, but could not make up his body. The 
brilliant and versatile ‘‘ Vivian’? of the 
London Leader (George H. Lewes, the 
husband of George Eliot) used to assert that 
“there is magical influence in the morning 
air—the novelty of the sensation makes it 
delicious’’; but, he added, “‘ to enjoy early 
rising you must rise late; ‘ez you have the | 
full, keen appetite for the newness of sen- 
sation which makes enjoyment healthy. You | 
must not make early rising a debauch. Use 
it with rare and exquisite moderation! ’’ 

It is well, no doubt, to take Time ‘‘ by the 
forelock’’; but what if, in the effort to do so, 
one exhausts one’s self too much to hold him? 
George Eliot, in one of her novels, portrays a 
thrifty farmer’s wife who rose so early in the 
morning to do her work that by ten o’clock | 
it was all over, and she was at her wit’s end | 
to know what to do with her day. Intemper- 
ance in early rising, like every other excess, 
is sure to bring its penalty with it. Nature 
will not be cheated out of her dues, and, if 
they are not paid in season, they will be 
exacted, with compound interest, out of 
season. 

Josiah Quincy states in the ‘‘ Life’’ of his 
father, President Quincy, of Harvard, that 
for many years the latter rose every morn- 
ing, alike in summer and in winter, at four 
o’clock. The effect of this outrage upon 
Nature was that when his mind was not 
actively engaged he was sure, wherever he 
chanced to be —sometimes even in company, 
when the conversation flagged—to drop to 
sleep, and always as soon as he had seated 
himself in the gig or sulky in which he drove | 
to town. One day he went with ex-President | 
John Quincy Adams to the Dane Law School | 
to hear Judge Story lecture. Welcoming them | 
warmly, the Judge seated them on the dais by 
his side and went on expounding the law. 
Soon afterward, glancing his eye at his guests 
to see how they were impressed by his dicta, 
he perceived that they were both sound 
asleep, and that the class saw it also. Paus- 
ing a moment in his rapid speech, he pointed 
to the sleeping figures and, in tones of warn- 
ing, said: 

‘“ Gentlemen, you see before you two melan- 
choly examples of the effects of early rising.’’ 


Red 


Rubaiyat of O. Lazyman 
By W. D. Nesbit 


Wake! For the sun has scattered into flight 

The stars that flecked the freckle-face of night, 
And incense-breathing morn is here again. 

Yet, oh, to sleep some more is my delight! 


It 


The loud alarnm rings above my head 

And thrills the atmosphere about my bed. 
Ah, had I but the making of all things, 

Ere yet the man had made it he were dead! 


IIt 


“Arise! The health-food on the table steams!’’ 
A voice adown the hallway rends my dreams, 
And through the casement float the sounds of 
feet 
Of men who hurry on to work their schemes. 


iv 


Outside I hear my neighbor’s growling pup, 

Below there is the clink of dish and cup — 
Ah, what a sorry scheme of life it is 

That all things thus conspire to wake me up ! 


Vv 


Methinks the Seven Sleepers, when all’s said, 
Were men who to the joys of sleep were bred — 

Who knew the gracious pillow at its best, 
And loved the luring case of morning bed. 


vi 


And when the last awak’ner slow shall creep 

To rouse the slumb’ring ones on land and deep, 
May he have feeling for my morning nap, 

And say: “‘How he enjoys it! Let him sleep!” 
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All Outdoors 
Belongs to the 


POCO 


The smallest complete camera. No 
matter how many big cameras you may 
own you need a Pocket Poco. It makes 
first-class pictures 3% x 4% inches, the 
correct size for enlargement or lantern 
slides. It is the only pocket camera 
using either plates or films, and having 
a permanent ground glass for accurate 
focusing. Thoroughly equipped with a 
rapid rectilinear lens and iris diaphragm ; 
an automatic shutter; a 7-inch bellows; 
a perfect finder for snap-shot work; and 
an actuated spring-back. Weighs but 
17 ounces. Measures 1% inches thick, 
4% inches wide, 5% inches high. 


Price, Complete, $9.00 


Examine the Pocket Poco at your deal- 
ers or send for the Poco book for 1902. 


Rochester Camera and Supply Co. 
507 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
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A tasteful new book- 
let telling how to 
make refreshing, 
healthful and eco- 
9 9 nomical des- 

serte—irce 

creams, 


UC 
‘Frozen 
Dainties 


White Mountain Freezer. 


bi The White Mountain Freezer Co., Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 


water 


ices, sherbets, 
frozen puddings, fruits, coffee, &c. 
Send your name foracopy. Given 


of the 
Motion 


with the compliments 


MONEY 


not required. 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing, 


A wonderful puzzle, 


“Tite 
Changing Faces”’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
very fitting that it should be distributed by the 
makers of the best shaving soaps in the world.” 

‘The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

“A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Wvery one is mystified, and no one is able 
to see how the change is made.” 


Address Department 9, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


| Williams’ 
| Shaving Soap 


WHEN HE UsEs WILLIAMS’ SOAR 
HE LOOKS UNE THM iy 


WATCH THE 
MAN'S FACE CHANGE 
WHEN You PUL ig 

DOWN THE SLIDE a 


Can You Explain It? 


rat «# 


Pall 
Side Down 


Slide Dows 


$10,000 PER YEAR 


Agents Wanted—Largest real estate firm in the 
world is establishing agencies throughout the United 
States for the sale of its New York City properties on 
instalments of $6 to $10 per month, carrying a life 
insurance. 

Besides an enormous local business the outside 
demand for an opportunity to share in the growth of 
the Imperial City of the World has been so great 
the past year and a half that we have sold nearly 
$3,000,000 worth of property from Alaska to South 
Africa. Ouragents are making from $2000 to many 
times that sum each year. 

A business conducted as honestly and conservatively 
as ours is capable of as great development as a 
National Life Insurance Company with infinitely 
greater ease, with a compensation many times as great 
and the opportunity for energetic, honest, intelligent 
and responsible men to build up a permanent business 
for themselves and share in the subsequent growth 
which is sure to come to us. We want no representa- 
tive who is not willing to work energetically, or who 
has not sufficient capital to visit New York to see our 
preperty and be taught the most effective method of 
doing busivess; to all who meet these requirements 
and can give references as to probity we will make 
most liberal terms, spending more money in instruc- 
tion and equipment for the work than their New York 
trip has cost. Address 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 
Department Y— 2, 256 Broadway, New York City 


Paint your house 
with PatTTon’s Sun 
Proof Paints and for- 
get all about paint- 
ing for five years— 
maybe ten. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our course of study in Short Story Writing, 
in charge of successful authors, is absolute= 
ly free to all yearly subscribers to “ Gardi- 
ner’s Magazine,” and we buy and print all 
satisfactory work of our students. 

Send for free circular; or better yet add 10c. 
for a sainple copy of “Gardiner’s Magazine” 
or $1 for a year’s subscription, inciuding }f 
free course in Short Story Writing. Address 


{Ht GARDINER’S MAGAZINE | 
Ga B, 320 Broadway NEW =o 


THE, SATURDAY EVENING, LOST 


Literary FolK—-Their 
Ways and Their Work 


A Laureate’s Tale of Love 


Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers have published 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s latest 
verses, A Tale of True 
Love, and Other Poems, 
in a very attractive form. 
The book is beautifully 
printed and bound, light 
in the hand and restful 
to the eye. It is dedi- 
cated glowingly to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and prefaced 
with an introduction to the American public, 
in which the Laureate defends his office with 
warmth from the charge—never brought 
against it—of ‘‘ courtly servility,’? and con- 
veys to us the comfortable assurance that he 
is at liberty to write just when and what he 
pleases. We are also entreated to believe 
that his song expresses our ‘‘ racial thoughts 
and racial sentiments,’’ as well as those of 
Great Britain; for that England and America, 
“like Knights of the Round Table, both go 
in search of the modern Holy Grail—the 
freedom, the dignity, the intellectual evolu- 
tion of mankind.’’ 

We had no idea we were as good as that. 
Reading it, we feel like the infant Leigh 
Hunt when the ladies were petting and 
praising him at a children’s party. ‘‘ They 
little know that I’m the boy who said 
“damn.’’’ Mr. Austin’s opinion of his 
country’s foreign policy is embodied with 
charming simplicity in these lines: 


COPYRIGHT, ELLIOTT & FRY, LONDON 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN 


“But with the morrow’s dawn there came the 
tidings 

How that a crafty, freedom-loathing race, 
Its schemes unmasked, had come from out its 

hidings, 

And flung defiance in its suzerain’s face; 
Then on his open territories burst, 

Proclaiming these annexed unto 

accursed. 
Then England said, ‘I must endure no longer 

This long-conspiring, now presumptuous 

brood 
But must assert the scepter of the stronger 
Against their vaporings vain and challenge 
rude, 
Who have against me their false flag unfurled, 

Urged to their ruin by an empire-envying 

world.”’ 

If Mr. Austin ever wearies of his Muse a 
splendid field awaits him in history. 

A Tale of True Love, from which the vol- 
ume takes its name, is very long, and more 
than a little puzzling. A maiden named 
Egeria drops from no place in particular 
upon the lordly estate of Avoncourt, and is 
obligingly conducted over the house and 
grounds by Sir Alured, 


its rule 


“Of manly mould and meditative mien,” 
who is wandering about, 
for visitors. 
versation. 


evidently waiting 
This is their first guileless con- 


‘* Forgive,’ she said, ‘an overbold intruder!’ 
“T doubt if anywhere you would intrude; 
But, sooth, none do on this survival Tudor, 
Who visit its old age in reverent mood.’ 
“And that indeed Ido. I never saw 
Aught that I so admired, or felt for so much 


ry”) 


awe. 
With this happy understanding, friend- 
ship swiftly ripens into love. It appears, 


however, that Sir Alured’s affairs are sadly 
embarrassed, and on his confessing as much 
Egeria, in a transport of heroism —or astute- 
ness—refuses to become 


“A selfish bride and paralyzing wife,’’ 


preferring, on the whole, to marry Sir Alured’s 
wealthy tenant when he is compelled to rent 
Avoncourt. It seems like long-headed be- 
havior, but this is not the impression that 
Mr. Austin means to convey. 


“My Tale of True Love hath been truly told, 
May it by some be read, and by it some con- 
soled.” 


The prettiest verses in the book are those 
descriptive of Nature. There are some lines 
called ‘‘ Winter’’ that remind us pleasantly 
of Cowper. We shiver a little as we read 
them, and we see the dormouse and the mold- 
warp scuttling softly into their narrow homes. 
The Laureate has a kindly touch when he 
writes of the wild things of the woods. 


— Agnes ‘Repplier. 


The BasKerville Hound 


It is rather a superfluous task to call atten- 
tion to a book which everybody will read 
(The Hound of the Baskervilles, by A. Conan 
Doyle; McClure, Phillips & Co. ). For some 
weeks to come English reading humanity will, 
in a self-indulgent and cozy mood —the 
cooler the night the better — take up the staff 
and scrip of adventure, and stroll with Conan 
Doyle once more over the moor and fast- 
nesses of the West Country. We start, as 
usual, at Baker Street, that nerve centre of so 
many pleasurable thrills, and move fast 
indeed to the fateful ending. 

The villain is all we can desire; suspicious 
characters prove to be innocence itself, and 
Sherlock Holmes moves as incessantly and 
implacably as the shuttle of Fate, not forget- 
ting as of yore to bully Doctor Watson, that 
incomparable Achates of the great man. 
There is a wholesome creeping of the flesh — 
a notable stopping and starting-up of the 
heart as the tale of the malefic hound and his 
infamous master advances. When the blood 
is too sluggish, and no pulsations follow close 
on these excellent mysteries, then the pru- 
dent-minded say that such stories are morbid. 
By no means! They increase circulation in 
the system, when after reading till the clock 
registers another day, we sleep dreamfully 
and arise full of a sense of impending doom, 
which, alas! never comes to pass in the 
tedium of the morrow. All this exhilaration 
is due to Sherlock Holmes—long may he die 
and come to life again in the keen pages 
of his creator! Not since Charles Dickens 
wrought has there appeared so vital a person- 
ality in English fiction; nay, hardly in life 
itself; for truly he seems a living man. 

Whether it is the fashion of the hour, or 
the multitude of books to read, it is hard to 
say; but it is certain that people do not now 
talk over characters in novels as they used to 
do not so very long ago. In the early days 
of the Civil War, Wilkie Collins’ Woman in 
White appeared in serial form. It is recalled 
by an earlier generation that the interest of 
the progressing narrative served to relieve 
the gloom and tension of those fateful 
days. Conan Doyle’s creation is similarly 
welcome because it lifts the tired man or 
woman not above, perhaps, but certainly 
outside of, the common grind. I know a 
middle-aged professor of law in a great uni- 
versity who in his excitement had to put 
moral restraint upon himself to keep from 
buying The Hound of the Baskervilles in 
book form, rather than wait for the last 
chapter in the Strand. There surely is some 
normal impulse in the mind to flit occasion- 
ally, as to the beach or mountains, into the 
unreal world, to the other side of things, 


where somehow even the most practical and 
rational of us are fain to spend some portion 
— Lindsay Swift. 


of our busy lives. 


The BooKlovers’ Founder 


Mr. Seymour Eaton, 
originator of the Book- 
lovers Library and of the 
Tabard Inn, is descended 
from the ‘‘ Irish-Dutch ”’ 


Dutch by the neighboring 
Irish folk of Limerick — 
and therein lies a most 
curious history. 

Some two hundred 
years agoa host of people 
were driven from the Palatinate, in Germany, 
by persecution, and a large number found 
refuge in Ireland, and of these about one 
hundred families settled at a spot a dozen 
miles from Limerick. 

For several generations the exiles spoke 
German, and even after that they spoke 
English with a strong German accent. Mr. 
Eaton’s own grandfather spoke German, 
though an Irishman born and bred. 

Mr. Eaton’s parents went to Canada and 
settled at a spot in the then distant and dreary 
Georgian Bay region, and there Seymour 
Eaton was born on May 7, 1859, at the little 
homestead, about two miles from Meaford, 
the nearest town or railway station. 

He was one of seven sons, and early 
decided, with the force of character which is 
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MR. SEYMOUR EATON 


July 5, 1902 


Lf it iswt an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak 


KR new writoldine 


KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
the vest pocKet, at six 
dollars. Makes pictures 
15% x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the ‘“‘ Kodak quality ” all 
the way through. 


No. 0 Folding Pocket Kodak, for pic- 
tures 15g¢x2%inches, + <+ = 


Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- 


$6.00 


posures,1%x2%, + + = -« 25 
Do., 6 exposures, « =) Ts =. 7s A5 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by matt. 


$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 


SUMMER 


Months are very'trying to the com- 
plexion unless it is fortified with 


Lablache 


Face Powder which nourishes, cools and beauti- 

ties the skin—restores its freshness and rich 

color. There is nothing “just as good.” Beware 

of substitutes and dangerous counterfeits. Flesh, 

White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50c. per box. 
Druggists or by mail 

Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


Why don’t you 
use a 
Morley Ear-Drum? 
and hear like other folks, 


without 
tubes. 
Send for book about the 


Morley 
Ear-Drum 


a harmless, invisible and comfortable help for the 
ear. Different from anything else, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
$ AO with a new and complete stock —a 
department storein little. If you’re 


ambitious let me help you as I’ve helped others. My 
plan costs you nothing. If you like I’ll find you a 
location free. 


G. S. BUCK, 197 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 


ear-trumpets or 


Will Start You in Business 


10 mae CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


on all makes of 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
ofevery description, The bargains we 
_ offer will surprise you. Fst ont— 
new 68-page Lllustrated Catalogue 
and Bargain List— mailed free. 


Dept. 17 E, N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton Street, New York 


We want fe tell you of the 

durable and sanitary wall 
ca ieee COMTI eT os A PLN a 
and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
free information. 


ALABASTINE CO., 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


rea Gane 
Adve rtisin 


by a system devised by ten 

of the best advertising au- 

thorities in America. It pre- 
pares young men and women for a paying pro- 
fession that has many openings waiting com- 
petent pupils. 

If already employed it makes you more 
valuable to your employer by qualifying you 
to handle the advertising. Merchants can 
increase their business by learning how to 
improve their advertising. 

The instructions are completed in three 
months. Write for terms and booklet that 
will convince you of the profitable oppor- 
tunities open to you. 

CAHN, WAMPOLD & Co., 
Wholesale Clothiers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WITT K. COCHRANE, President, 
Chicago College of Advertising. 

DEAR SIR: Mr. Barker whom you sent us 
is doing splendidly up to date. We are very 
well pleased. Very truly yours, 

F. C. CAHN. 


Chicago College of Advertising 
Suite D, Isabella Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Now We Have It! 


A PERFECT SQUARE STEAM 
COOKER WITH Doors 
Don't miss it. Large meal cooked over one 
burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and labor. 
Get it for your home and summer cottage. 
Write for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 
Used onany kind of stove. AGENTS WANTED. 
$30 to $40 a week can be made. Now is the 
BA time to sell cookers. 
ONLO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, OHL1O 


Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1865 


Prepares for best Universities. Excellent moral, 
intellectual, military, athletic training in exception: al 
climate. Charming home and school for twenty boys, 
seven to twelve, wholly separate. Catalogues interest 
parents who want the best. Re-opens September 16th. 


REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Rector 


«Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute—the pioneer 
school for stammerers, 1033 and 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. E. S. Johnston, 
President and Founder, who cured himself 


NS GuuMER SESSIOM, 
PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 80 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eleventh Year. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WANTED ana’ Womes 


to learn our new System of 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
' nates employed. Established 
. 33 years. Only $2 for our 
=a E Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
eienship. Law and Forms, 700 pages, 50, 000 sold. 
Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OVERNMENT 
: POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those who 
have been appointed were prepared dy mazZ by 
us. Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, sala- 
ries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19 - 42 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C, 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Illustrated Book with complete list of 
Board $4 
Mailed for 4c. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 


hotels and boarding-houses. 


per week and upward. 
postage. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S.P. A. 
C.V.Ry., 385 Broadway, N.Y. 


ATENTS PROCURED 


FREE OPINION as to patentability and 


no attorney’s fee for 
prosecuting the application until the patent is allowed. 
‘Twenty years’ experience. Send for /uventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE SARGRDAT\ EVENING £OST. 


apt to display itself in the descendants of a 
race who have suffered persecution for the 
sake of principle, that he would work out into 
the great world. His early life, face to face 
with Nature on that Canadian farm, served 
as an invaluable training. 

His parents gave him the best education 
that the region afforded, and then his first 
thoughts turned to teach others. Since then 
his life has been devoted to education and to 
books. For some seven years he taught in 
isolated schools and in a lumbering town; 
then he went to distant Winnipeg; after that 
he went far east to Toronto, and established 
an educational journal. He gradually made 
a name for himself, and about fifteen years 
ago went to Boston to continue his work amid 
surroundings which offered to him broader 
possibilities. 

As an original worker he became widely 
known. For four years he furnished two 
columns, daily, to the Chicago Record. He 
formed a connection with the Drexel Institute 
as managing director. He wrote a number of 
books, some of which had an extraordinarily 
wide sale. 

Some years ago there came to him a great 
idea. Why could not the Congressional 
Library be made a benefit to the entire coun- 
try through systematic distribution through 
the general post-office? He took the matter 
up eagerly with public men, but received 
no encouragement. Then, thinking steadily 
along the lines thus suggested, there at length 
grew up in his mind the idea of the Booklovers 
Library. 

This library was organized and incorpo- 
rated only two years ago—in June of 1900 — 
but has already become by far the greatest 
distributing library of the world. It is estab- 
lished in fifty cities; within a few months it 
will have branches in London and Paris; 
and the Tabard Inn, an outgrowth of the 
Booklovers, already has some eight hundred 
stations. 

The Booklovers Library delivered to its 
subscribers, during the past year, the astound- 
ing number of 6,000,000 books. 

An interesting and striking face is that of 
the man who originated this great system; a 
face which is pleasing, genial, keen and 
shrewd. The forehead is high and square, 
the eyes deep set, with high-arched curves 
above. His fingers are long and restless, and 
when he leans forward, deeply in earnest, he 
is apt to clasp and interlock them. 

His home is at Lansdowne, one of the most 
charming of the many charming suburbs of 
Philadelphia. 


Raed 


The Race of the Books 
By Joe Cone 


ree Audrey had The Right of Way, 
Then David Harum Ied, 

With Eben Holden holding fast 
Kate Bonnet’s pretty head. 

The Pines of Lory threw a shade 
Across The Beaten Track ; 

The Lady Paramount declared 
The Leopard’s Spots were black. 

Then Uncle Terry lit his light 
The Kentons for to spy ; 

Then Quincy Adams Sawyer yelled : 

“We saw-yer, Dr’i and I!” 

Up came young Richard Carvel with 
The Conqueror, mouth and mouth ; 

The Claybornes next, in mad pursuit 
Of Pretty Dorothy South. 

Patriot and Tory, side by side, 
Rockhaven, white and wet, 

With Blennerhassett, neck and neck 
With Mademoiselle Fouchette. 

The Mississippi Bubble burst 
All over Angelot ; 

The Tory Lover tried to find 
The Country God Forgot. 

Then Mary Garvin, with a dash 
Went by The Crimson Wing, 

And led Ben Hur, The Outlaw, to 
The Presence of the King. 

The God of Things took Bread and Wine 
And to The Rescue came ; ' 

Red Pottage broke at Sunwich Pott, 
And Wistons quit the game. 

Policeman Flynn, Within the Gates, 
Yelled loudly, ‘Peace; Be Still!’ 

When Trilby, Kim and all the rest 
Got stuck on Bylow Hill. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Bright, breezy stories, a strong serial, 


an abundance of humor, and a group 


of unusually important and timely special articles will make The Saturday 


Evening Post the ideal magazine for holiday reading. 


Each week’s issue 


contains as many stories and articles that one wishes to read as the bulky 


and expensive magazines. 


at Readers of the magazine are urged to renew their subscrip- 


tions at least two weeks before the old one expires. 


This 


is the only way in which they may be sure of receiving the magazine 


without a break. 


Subscriptions received by us on or before Tuesday 


of any week will begin with the issue of the next week following; 
if received after that day, they will commence one week later, 


Papers by De Blowitz 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST an- 
nounces for early publication what is per- 
haps the most interesting and important 
series of articles that will appear in any 
American magazine this year: The Recol- 
lections of Monsieur de Blowitz. For more 
than thirty years M. de Blowitz has been 
the Paris correspondent for the London 
Times. His unique knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics and diplomacy has put him 
on a plane with the most brilliant states- 
men of Europe, and has brought him into 
close personal relations with Emperors, 
Kings, Prime Ministers, and the chief 
makers of the recent history of the great 
Powers. 


The Money Kings of the World 


By W. T. Stead. This is the general 
title of six extraordinary articles by the 
Editor of the (London) Review of Reviews 
on such men as Morgan, Witte and Roths- 
child. Mr. Stead’s remarkable insight 
and his clear perception of underlying 
essentials, joined with his rugged, color- 
ful mode of writing, result in a series of 
most striking pictures of the contemporary 
kings of finance. 


Stories by C. M. Flandrau 


Billy in Burma. The story of an 
American col- 
lege man and 
his curious 
wooing of the 
girl he met at 
Rangoon. 


The Beauty 
Doctor 


A droll tale 
of a ‘“‘ beauty 
specialist’’? and 
the havoc she 
wrought on the 
feminine com- 
plexions of a 
Western city. 


The Adventures of a 
Titled Fortune- 
Hunter. The hero of 


these droll adventures 

is a foreign nobleman 
who comes to America 

in search of an heiress. 

/ He is promptly taken 
| up by the smart set of 
,New York, Boston, 
~/ Philadelphia, Wash- 
* ington and Chicago. 
In each city he meets 
with some absurd and 
—i_ distressing adventure; 

and, in revenge, he tells what he has 
learned of American society and satirizes 
the foibles and distinctive peculiarities of 
the smart sets of the various Social centres. 


Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


A special feature of summer issues will 
be a new series of the popular and amusing 
Letters from a Self- 

Made Merchant. The 

new series carries 
Pierrepont to the 
end of his worst 
troubles. 


Gilbert Parker’s 
New Serial 


Mr. Parker’s new serial 
is a stirring love story, 
the action of which takes 
place in the Egypt of 
to-day. The heroine is 
a beautiful woman whose 
chief antipathyisaslave- 
dealing English capi- 
talist. How she cured 
the Englishman of 
his avarice and how 
the Englishman cured 
her of her hatred for 
him, is the tale. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR BEST TWO 


$175. (0) STORIES for BOYS 


We offer One Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars in cash for the 
best two stories for boys, sent us before November 15 — $100.00 
for the best, $75.00 for the second best. Length of story not 
material. Fair cash price paid for other manuscripts accepted. 
Address BOYS’ WORLD, David C, Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Lil 


Writers Wanted 


Newspaper Correspondents, Reporters and Story 
Writers are in demand. Work pleasant, congenial 
and remunerative. Send for free booklet —tells 
how to start right. Address United Press Syndi- 
cate, 680 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PRACTICAL, STENOGRAPHY 
Don't be satisfied tospend your life in a subordinate position. We 
can qualify you in a few months to accept a much better paying 
position, Our method of shorthand instruction by mail is simple 
and easily learned. Free, first lesson and handsome catalogue 
showing in detail the work of our school. Send for it at once. 


American Cor. School of Stenography, 147 La Salle St., Chieago, U1, 


Ss ‘ » The Omnigrap Will Teach Tel- 


egraphy absolute- 
ly correct in the shortest possible time 
at a total cost of four dollars. Trans- 
mitter, Key and Sounder, Expert 
operator with you all the time. Circular free. 


The Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. E, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Large, beautiful grounds. Numbers limited; instruction indi- 
vidual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for college or 
business. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902. 


Send for catalog. Gol, EDWARD A. Kirkwood, Mo, 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law Department Lake Forest University 
Three years’ course, leading to degree of LL. B. Large Fac- 
ulty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. Extension 
preparatory course. Individual instruction. Write Secretary, 
Elmer E. Barrett, LL. B., 1009 Title and Trust Bldg., Chicago 


BOOKKEEPIN 


etc., 


HAIGHT, 


SHORTHAND, 
9 PENMANSHIP 
successfully taught by mail or no 
charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 stu- 
dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 10 


DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 


A HOME SCHOOL 


Glendale College FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Suburban to Cincinnati. Ideally located. A happy, 
healthy home school. College preparatory and collegi- 
ate courses. Very attractive terins. Fall term begins 


Sept. 24. Address, MISS R. J. DE VORE, Glendale, 0. 
for Young Ladies, 


Ward Seminary ‘Nasnvie, tenn, 


Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocu- 

tion. Certification to Wellesley, Been Woman's College. 

Vaculty, urbe Mild and equable climate. For Catalogue ¥ address 
D. BLANTON, LL. D., Box 4-Y. 


87th year begins Sept. 25. 


Free to Every 


Yearly Subscriber 
1 The Mahin Method 


A 72-page collection of valuableadver- 
tising matter containing reproductions 
of posters, street car cards, magazine 
and newspaper advertisements and a 
symposium presenting the strongest 
claims for various kinds of advertising 
by men who have made national reputa- 
tions in the specialties on which they 
write. Here isa partial list: 


Magazines by F. N. Doubleday 
Publisher of the World's Work. 
Home Papers by E. W. Spaulding 


Advertising Director of The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Saturday Evening Post. 


Women’s Papers by Thomas Balmer 
Western Manager The Delineator, 
Metropolitan Dailies by J. E, Verree 
Chicago Representative 10 large Newspapers. 
Local Dailies by A. W. Lee 
President Lee Syndicate lowa Newspapers. 
Illustrated Weeklies by Conde Nast 
Manager af Collier's Weekly. 
Out-Door Advertising by 0. J. Gude 
President O. $¥. Gude Co., New York. 
Bill Posting by R. C. Campbell 
Manager American Posting Service. 
Mail Order Papers by W.C, Hunter 
Secretary Boyce's Monthly, 
Street Cars by Barron G. Collier 
President Consolidated R. R. Adv. Co. 
Religious Papers by Everett Sisson 
Publisher **The Interior.” 
Farm Papers by R.S, Thain 
Late of Farm, Field and Fireside. 


2 The Commercial Value 
of Advertising 


A lecture delivered by John Lee Mahin 
at the University of Chicago, being au 
exposition of the vital principles under- 
lying. modern scientific advertising—This 
lecture contains matter full of interest 
and valne to not only the advertiser but 
to all people who desire to keep in touch 
with the commercial progress of the 
present day. 


3 Our Six Leaflets 
THE “ FOLLOW-UP” SYSTEM. 
How a CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 
REMOVES DIFFICULTIES. 

THE VALUE OF AN INQUIRY. 
MOoOpERN BUSINESS METHODS, 
TURNING INQUIRIES INTO ORDERS. 
THE ADVERTISING OF THE FUTURE. 


Not only operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 


of the best constructed 
and finest equipped rail- 
road in America, but 
also maintains magnifi- 
cent through train sery- 
ice in connection with 
the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, and 
other roads. 


Write for folders 


WARREN J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE 
Gen'l Pass, & Ticket Agt,  Asst.Gen'l P.&T. A. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


The Science of 
Advertising 


A FREE sample copy mailed for the name of a news agent who has not 


Big Four 


THE-SATURDAYVEVENING POST 


and the Science of Psychology are so harmonious that the application of the 
fundamental laws of Psychology is of the greatest value in influencing 
human minds—the real essence of advertising. To make Psychology of 
genuine service to advertisers the publishers of 


Mahin’s Magazine 


have engaged Professor Walter Dill Scott, Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory of Northwestern University, to treat of the Psychological 
Element in Advertising. 


The subjects of his articles already published are ‘‘Association of Ideas,” 
in April, and ‘‘Suggestion,” in May. ‘‘The Direct Command as a Form of 
Argumentation”’ appears in the June number, and ‘f'The Psychological Value 
of the Return Coupon in Advertising” will appear in July. 


Professor Herbert L. Willett, Dean of the Disciples’ Divinity House, the 
University of Chicago, will treat of the Ethical Element in Advertising. 


The first article of his series, entitled ‘Do the Teachings \of. Jesus Coun- 
tenance Advertising ?”? appeared in the May issue; in June, the subject is 
“Halse Pretenses in Advertising,’ and for July ‘The Advertising of Ficti- 
tious Bargains.” : 


Mr. George B. Waldron, the eminent statistician, will treat of the Sta- 
tistical Element in Advertising. 


The first article of his series, entitled “The Drift of Population, Exhibited 
with Reference to General Movements, Territory, Age, Sex, Nationality, etc.,” 
appeared in the May issue; ‘‘American Cities of To-day” appears in June, and 
“The Hum of the Factory ” will be the subject in July. 


Moreover, these articles do not comprehend all the contents. 


MAHIN’S MAGAZINE is to be brimful of everything calculated to throw 
light on advertising in its various phases, whether newspaper, magazine, 
street car, out-door display, bill posting or the ‘‘ follow-up system.’’ 


Send a dollar now for a year’s subscription and get the benefit of these articles 
while they are most timely 


Mahin’s Magazine 
200 Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 


to examine a copy before subscribing, but if you send $120 

we will send you the magazine for 12 months, the Mahin 

Method, the University Lecture and the six leaflets. After you 

receive them if you are not satisfied we will refund your dollar—cheerfully. 


10° will bring either April, May, June or July issues if you want 


Mahin’s Magazine on sale 


Supreme 
Respective Fields! 


The HARTFORD ‘tse 


FOR BICYCLES, AUTOMOBILES, 
AND OTHER VEHICLES 


These are the only 
tools you will need. 


and DUNLOP tet" Tires 


They were the Original Pneumatic Tires of their respective types. To-day they still 
have a world-wide fame for their excellence of design and construction. This would 
never have been gained had not each pair been made as if our very reputation de- 
pended upon theirquality. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of 
tire best adapted to your needs. Our Branch Houses are located in principal cities. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our proposition to users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES is an interesting 
one. Let us submit it to you 


By the Author of 


CONJUROR’S HOUSE 


Recently Published in This Weekly 


The 
Blazcd Trail 


A Story of Love and War in the 
Great Pine Woods 


Stewart Edward White 


“One of the best American novels 
of the year.’’—.Sax Francisco Chronicle. 


“A remarkable addition to the litera- 
ture of the pioneer West.”’ 
—Philadelphia Times. 


IWlustrated. 4th Edition. $1.50 


5 “wo 


a“ The Hound 
of the Baskervilles 


A Sherlock 
Holmes Novel 


By Conan Doyle 


“The zenith of Sherlock Holmes.’’ 
— London Chronicle, 


Illustrated, $1.25 


Red Saunders 


His Adventures, East and West, 
are delightfully recorded 


Henry Wallace Phillips 


“Not since ‘Roughing It’ has 
there been such a fresh example of 
typical American humor.’’ 

—Los Angeles Express. 


“Good for what the Germans call 
‘Katzenjammer.’’’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


2d Edition, $1.25 dic 


J Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 


= ries artists’ S 
Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering"’ | rtists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. DAN McOARTHY, Director, 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, | National School of Caricature, 5 Workd Building, New York City 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
At a first-class school, Situations guaranteed. 
Students also taught by mail. BOOK FREE. 

OBERLIN SOHMOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oberlin, 0. 


ER 


THE SATURDAY | 
EVENING POST 


JULY 12, 1902 


FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


A Scout of the American 
Invasion 


Robert Barr 


es, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Seventeen 
Feet Too 
Short 


HEY were planning a bridge to 
connect two towns in an Eastern 
state. After the plans had been ap- 
proved and paid for, the bridge was 
found to be seventeen feet too short. 

When the engineer was asked how 
he came to make such an error, he 
said he got his measurements by 
stretching a wire across the river 
from a house on one side to a tree 
on the other, and guessed he hit it 
about right. 

But he would have gone ahead 
with the building of that bridge, put- 
ting his error down in iron and stone. 

Teaching a class in the Sunday- 
school is bridge-building. 

You plan to connect the scholars’ 
You 


about seventeen feet short of doing 


minds with the lesson. come 
it if you plan by guess-work or loose 
calculations. 

There are known ways of building 
the lesson-teaching bridge so that it 
will reach the scholar, and, because 


The Sunday School Times 


(issued every week) 
gives so much help of this sort, it is 
better to have it at hand every week 
than to do guess-work Sunday-school 
teaching. You are working on per- 
manent material when you teach some 


one something. 


Better get acquainted with the 
Ways of Working 


page in The Sunday School Times, 
where puzzling questions in Sunday- 
school work are answered, and tested 
methods described. The paper will 
be sent on trial to any reader of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, who is 
not now a subscriber to The Sunday 


School Times, 


10 Weeks for 10 Cents 


There is no other periodical to-day 
providing anything like the quantity 
and quality of reading-matter given 
in The Sunday School Times, specific- 
ally designed to prevent Sunday- 
school work from falling short in 
its reach, 

$1.00 for a whole year of 52 issues. 
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The Vengeance 
of Venus 
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Times, has completed for an early 
number of the magazine the first 
paper in his forthcoming series of 
Recollections. The ‘‘Venus”’ of 
this extraordinary chapter of in- 
side political history is the Prin- 
cess Kralta, an alluring woman of 
noble family, who was chosen by 
Prince Bismarck to worm out of M. 
De Blowitz the secret of how he 
secured the text of the Treaty of 
Berlin. The intrigues of the Prin- 
cess and the means by which De 
Blowitz laid them bare form a tale 
of unusual interest. 

In this remarkable paper the 
Princess Kralta tells her own story 
of how —at the personal request of 
the Emperor William— she secretly 
undertook to beguile Prince Bis- 
marck. The facts contained in this 
article are now made public for the 
first time. 
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from a Self-Made Merchant. The 

new series carries Pierrepont to the 
end of his worst troubles. 
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lan Maclaren 
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made with Ian Maclaren for 
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with Scots life and character. Doc- 
tor Watson’s new stories have all of 
the exquisite charm and dry, delicate 
humor that made Beside the Bonnie 
Brier-Bush one of the notable books 
of the decade. These delightful 
tales compare favorably with Doctor 
Watson’s best-known work, and they 
will undoubtedly do much to widen 
his circle of American admirers. 


The Money Kings of 
the World 


Y W. T. STEAD. This is the 
general title of six brilliant 
articles by the Editor of the( London) 
Review of Reviews on such men as 
Morgan, Witte and Rothschild.. Mr. 
Stead’s remarkable insight and his 
clear perception of underlying essen- 
tials, joined with his rugged, color- 
ful mode of writing, result in a 
series of most striking pictures of 
the contemporary kings of finance. 
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Good Housekeeping is the unique success in 
Twentieth Century journalism. It helps to a better 
family life—less work, more joy, simpler living, less 
care, better health and real progress in getting the most out 
of life. Food, its preparation and its service, receive a proper 
share of attention, but the magazine is equally valuable in all 
parts of the home. It treats its readers as social beings, and it aims to 
help and gratify their mental and esthetic natures. 

While primarily for women, many topics will equally interest the men, 
—for example: Home Building, Health and Hygiene and Apartment 
Living The regular department each month, FATHERS AND SONS, 
is unique. It is written in a breezy fashion and is of surpassing interest 
to men and boys. It is conducted by a Captain of Industry, who has 
been as successful in raising a promising family as he has in business. 
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months, and for 10 cents additional (35 cents in all), to cover postage, we will 
present all who mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post with a copy of 
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Gillette. It is nicely printed and substantially bound 
in durable paper covers. 
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EALIZING that the way 

R had to be prepared for 
J. Pierpont Morgan, I 

introduced American business 
methods into England, myself, before he ever thought of 
coming over. By a curious coincidence which tends to show 
chat great minds run in the same channel, my first tussle 
with a fine old crusted British custom took place in Liverpool 
and was connected with the shipping interest. The commo- 
‘ion caused by Mr. Morgan in nautical circles the other day 
was as nothing to the row I raised before I was fairly ashore. 
My baggage went up from the landing stage to the Custom 
ouse on a sort of inclined railway while I walked up the 
stairs carrying asmall satchel in my hand. A uniformed man 
at the foot of the stair deftly placed a chalk mark on my 
satchel. 
: ““What’s that for?’’ I asked. 
— “You’ll find out when you reach the top,’’ he answered. 
_ It was my first visit to the old land, if I make exception of 
the day I took occasion to be born there, and I was unused 
to the ways of the country. I thought the chalk line was a 
customs mark and would possibly pass the satchel unopened, 
but I found it was the hobo sign of The 
Ancient and Honorable Waterman’s 
Guild, and the pirate at the top de- 
manded twelve cents. 

“What for?’’ I inquired. 

““A sixpence is charged for porterage 
on every article of baggage.’’ 

“But lam the porter so far as this 
satchel is concerned.”’ 

“Tt makes no difference,’’ he said; 
“you might have sent the bag up in the 
lift. That’s what it’s there for.” 

I refused to pay, and the minions of 
the porter’s company closed in on me. 
I wastold there was no use in objecting. 
Everybody had to pay, but, as my 
American training had not instilled a 
slavish deference for precedent in me, 
I refused to part with the sixpence 
merely because every one else had done 
so. Besides, I was a Scotsman, and we 
have a story which warns us against 
banging a sixpence the moment we enter 
a strange city. So they sent for a 
policeman, who placed his hand on my 
shoulder in token of arrest, but also in 
a fatherly way, for he seemed reluctant 
to take me off, and confidentially advised 
me not to make a fool of myself, which 
is good counsel on any occasion. But 
by this time I was beyond the reach of 
reason, angered at the first imposition 
and the second threat of arrest, which 
was adding insult to injury. 

“‘T have no option but to arrest you 
if you refuse to pay,’’ said the man 
almost tearfully, for I think he sympa- 
thized with a stranger in a strange land, about to be taken in. 

“All right; go ahead,’’ said I. ‘‘I’ve got to stay some- 
where in Liverpool to-night, and from what I hear of your 
best hotel I’d as soon be in jail as there. So move on; I’ll 
stand by you. I’m staying in England a few years anyhow, 
so I’m in no hurry. You get no sixpence from me till you’ve 
earned it.’’ 

I was pleased to note that there was now a nonplussed air 
upon my captors. It was evident that affairs had never quite 
come to this point before, and if there had been previous dis- 
cussions, which was likely, the advent of the officer of the law 
had been accepted as conclusive. The policeman’s hand 
dropped from my shoulder, and he looked at the original 
claimant with an expression which said, ‘‘It’s up to you 
now,’’ if such a bit of slang had been invented at that early 
date. The claimant wavered, then sent for some one higher 
in authority than himself. The kindly policeman stepped 
back and I thought I detected just the shadow of a wink in 
his right eye. An important official bustled up, listened to 
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the case against me, then said to me in a genial, offhand, 
expostulatory manner: ‘‘ What’s the use of making a fuss 
over a triviality like a sixpence?”’ 

““T’m glad you take that view, and am sorry your people 
made a fuss, especially as they don’t get the sixpence.”’ 

“You refuse to pay?’’ he asked sternly, as if this put an 
unexpected complexion on the crime. 

““Pve done nothing else du¢ refuse.’’ 

““Oh, very well,’”’? he said, shrugging his shoulders and 
walking away, whereupon I did the same, but not before I 
had given a sixpence to the sympathetic policeman, advising 
him to expend it on anything that suggested itself to him. 
His appreciative smile seemed to indicate that he would have 
no difficulty in obeying orders. 

My next contention with England was also on the subject of 


HE PROPOSED THAT HE SHOULD DO THE PUBLISHING 
FOR A CERTAIN VERY LARGE REMUNERATION 


baggage, but in this round I was defeated. Although, like 
Morgan, I had conquered the Shipping Combine, the Railway 
Pool proved too much for me. It was my intention on reach- 
ing London to establish a publishing business, a branch of 
activity regarding which my ignorance was colossal; so I was 
unhampered by either knowledge or prejudice. It was my 
determination to learn, and to further my education I pro- 
posed to visit the leading paper makers and wholesale news- 
agents of the Midlands before going south to London. It 
seemed to me that it would be the easiest thing in the world 
for the railway company to take my trunks direct to London 
and hold them there till I called for them. I had a ticket to 
London, and I did not wish to be troubled with unnecessary 
baggage in making my round of the Midlands. The company, 
however, insisted that I should take the whole outfit with me. 
I tried to explain the checking system of America and its con- 
venience for all concerned. They had heard that sort of talk 
before, and quite evidently did not believe it, for they knew it 
was right to give the industrious baggage thief a chance to earn 
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a living, so I had to make the 
best of a bad state of things and 
succumb. Since that day the 
check system has been inaugu- 
rated between Liverpool and London, and the porterage swin- 
dle at the landing stage has been abolished, but Liverpool] lost 
my custom by threatening me with prison. Although I have 
crossed the Atlantic thirty or forty times since then, I never 
again came ashore at Liverpool—and it did not get the six- 
pence, either. 

My first encounter with the English business man was 
not a happy one. He wasa Manchester paper maker, and 
somehow I expected that my project would appeal to his 
imagination, and that I might learn muchfromhim. I hoped 
to establish in the oldest, largest and most literary city in the 
world a journal published in the newest, smallest and least 
literary city. I did not hail from New York or Philadephia 
or Boston, but from a Western town that would merely make 
a respectable suburb to any one of these places; a town which 
had produced no writer whose fame had ever crossed the 
Atlantic. To me, this seemed an interesting proposition; to 
every Englishman with whom I conferred it appeared to be 
madness mitigated by cheek. Had I 
been wise, which I was not, I should 
have contented myself with the humble 
and deferential clerk who received me 
at the counter of the business office. He 
was the man who would have been inter- 
ested in my scheme, and who would have 
filled me with knowledge of white paper, 
but I insisted on seeing a principal, and 
with some reluctance the principal was 
produced. The great man did not invite 
me to his room, but came out himself 
to the counter with a frown on his brow 
which did not relax when he saw who 
had called him from his den. Appar- 
ently he sized me up as of no particular 
account, and my admission, in the first 
words I addressed to him, that I did 
not own a business but merely expected 
to start one, justified his contempt. I 
took from my pocket a number of the 
American issue, and handed it to him, 
saying: 

““T expect to publish this journal in 
London shortly, and I wish to know how 
much a pound you charge for paper as 
good as this.’’ 

He ran the crackling sheet scornfully 
between finger and thumb, then said 
curtly: 

““Sir, we don’t make any paper so 
bad as that. Good-morning.’’ 

He left me standing there somewhat 
chagrined, and even the deferential clerk 
smiled at my discomfiture. I began to 
think, as the Private Secretary thought, 
that I wasn’t going to like this people, 
although I have now no doubt my own offhand manner was 
much to blame for my reception. However, my gruff dis- 
missal- was to cost that man many thousands of dollars. 
I met this gentleman two years later when my account for 
white paper was one of the most valuable assets a mill 
could possess. He came to see me in London. 

“Sir,’’? said I, ‘‘ when every other paper mill in the world 
is wiped out, I’ll buy paper from you—or make it myself.’’ 

In my books I always laud the beauty of forgiveness, but 
sometimes I don’t practice it myself. ; 

The second business man I met was of very different calibre, 
and those who knew had impressed upon me the necessity 
of gaining his good will if I was to succeed. I was therefore 
delighted to find that I reached the inner chamber of his favor 
at the very first effort, and this encouraged me. He was a 
wholesale news-agent in a very large way and a publisher of 
importance. He received me with the utmost graciousness, 
and expressed the most unbounded faith in my mission. He 
would give me every assistance, and he certainly made me 


glow with joy as I sat in his dingy private room. He pro- 
posed that he should do the publishing for a certain very 
large remuneration, as he understood all the ins and outs of 
the business which I quite evidently didn’t. I demurred at 
this because I wished to have personal control of the pub- 
lishing, and because I thought the publishing should be done 
in London, which was the centre of all things British. He 
gave many reasons to show that I was wrong, and we parted 
without coming to terms, but with the assurance that I should 
have his heartiest support, whoever did the publishing. 
When the glow of satisfaction at this interview subsided I 
became conscious of a vague distrust of theman. If the paper 
maker had been too gruff, the news publisher had been just a 
trifle too sweet, but I was assured in London that I had made 
a most important capture. Before I began business on the 
Strand I enlisted the codperation of an Englishman of busi- 
ness, who understood the ways of his country, which were 
becoming more and more of a puzzle to me. I expected this 
man to keep me from making blunders, and in part he suc- 
ceeded, but it was a big contract. 

With the issue of our first number, Mr. X, my suave whole- 
sale news-agent in the Midlands, ordered 15,000 copies, which 
was heroic. Next week, X increased his order a thousand 
copies, and the fourth week his demand was for no less than 
25,000. Here was success with a vengeance! My business 
man was jubilant, but I was apprehensive. It seemed incred- 
ible that X should be selling double the quantity that the 
largest dealer in England was ordering, a firm that possessed 
all the railway bookstalls in the Kingdom. We had to take 
“returns ’’—that is, the unsold copies—and pay freight on 
them, and if these returns came back in large quantities we 
would be crushed by the triple expense of paper, printing and 
carriage. In spite of advice I wrote to X andasked him how 
many copies he was selling. He replied that the paper was 
going strong, but that he could not give figures until about 
three months, when accounts came in from his customers. 
This was plausible but unsatisfactory, and when his fourth 
order came in amounting to 25,000 I was strongly tempted 
not to fill it, but was persuaded not to offend so powerful a 
magnate. It was pointed out to me that no sane tradesman 
would order more papers than he had use for; he was not in 
the business to play practical jokes, and I had to admit that 
this was a reasonable view. Nevertheless the morning after 
the 25,000 went north, I went north too. I did not call on 
the bland Mr. X, but I visited his huge warehouse, over each 
door of which was placed a sign, ‘‘ Positively no admittance 
on any pretense.’’ I did not seek admission on any pretense; 
I simply went in. The first object that struck my eye was a 
mountain of our bundles, just as they had been sent from 
London; not a wrapper removed; not a cord cut. If his 
orders had been honest, these bundles should have been dis- 
tributed among his customers all over the district he controlled. 

I took the next train back to London, and wrote to Mr. X 
that his orders were so large, and I was so much afraid of 
returns, that hereafter I should treat each of his orders as an 
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absolute sale, and advised him to cut down his quantity each 
week to the actual demands of his trade. He replied indig- 
nantly that it was impossible to carry on the newspaper 
business under these limitations, and hinted that if I were 
better acquainted with the rules of the traffic I should know 
this without being told. He renewed his offer of publishing 
the paper, and reiterated his belief in its future. I thanked 
him for his good wishes, but held to my motto of ‘‘ Quick 
profits and zo returns.’’ He replied, in a tone of mild regret, 
that if I persisted in forcing impossible terms upon him he 
should reluctantly be compelled to cease doing business with 
us, and warned me that, if once reluctantly compelled to 
cease, no terms I could offer would induce him to begin again. 
I bade him a courteous good-by (by mail) and our connection 
ceased as politely as it had begun. 
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Now, I had done all this jauntily enough, but when it was 
finished there was a panic in our office. Our chief customer 
had dropped out. So far as we were concerned, a large sec- 
tion of the most populous part of England was blotted from 
the map, for X stood at the gate of this district. His cus- 


tomers would apply to him for the paper and would get the 
order sheet back with the letters ‘‘ N. P.’’ (‘‘ Not Published ”’) 
X had 


opposite our name. Against this we had no redress. 
been established a century, 
more or less, while we had 
been going for little over a 
month. His wasa big busi- 
ness; ours did not amount 
to anything. The contest 
was unequal, for he could 
afford to wait, and I 
couldn’t. I hitched my 
business on to my inclina- 
tion. I had a yearning 
desire to see England, but 
had had no opportunity up 
todate. Istarted ona tour 
in the district that belonged 
to X. 

On arriving in any town I 
hired a cab by the hour and 
visited the retail news- 
agents, one by one. When 
I called on a man I lured 
him out to have a cup of 
tea or something stronger 
if he wanted it; I told him 
the latest imported stories, 
and listened to his, and in 
five minutes I was his 
oldest friend. Inever had 
such a good time in my 
life. Some of the retailers were standoffish at first, but never 
forlong. I agreed to send them the paper direct, pay freight, 
and wait their own convenience for settlement. Never before 
had such credit been offered in the news trade. In three 
weeks’ time I had seen very thoroughly one district of’ 
England, had made some hundreds of acquaintances, and 
had Mr. X’s trade at my finger-ends. Unless he had some 
customers concealed in the woods, I knew them all. My 
chief adviser in London shook his head over this business 
when I told him my adventures. 

““Oh, you can send the papers all right, but you’ll never 
collect your money,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Retail news-agents are most 
of them dishonest, and all of them poor.’’ 

He proved to be only half right. They were poor. Often 
I received an appeal for more time, sometimes accompanied 
by pathetic details of domestic trouble or business disaster, 
and I always replied promptly telling the applicant to take 
all the time he needed; to brace up and drink a cup of coffee 
at my expense out of the account. The loss on dealing proved 
to be incredibly small. 

Months passed and I began to fear I should have to take 
over the business of Mr. X if he didn’t capitulate. The cir- 
culation of the paper was increasing week by week, and the 
sending of these parcels to small dealers was becoming more 
and more inconvenient in spite of our enlarged premises. At 
last I received a telegram from Mr. X asking me to call upon 
him. He had some proposals to make. I replied that in 
such a case he had better come up to London. These were 
my busy days. I telegraphed him that London was an 
attractive place, full of museums and picture-galleries, and 
that I’d have great pleasure in showing him around. A week 
later he called in on me, smiling and bland as when we first 
met. He began by begging my permission to express his 
regret at the way we had been used at the first. The circum- 
stance had only come to his knowledge the day he tele- 
graphed. The fault was entirely due toa dishonest manager, 
whom he had discharged. 

““We are all liable to be injured by the dishonesty of 
others,’’ I answered sympathetically, ‘‘ but be thankful you 
have discovered this man to be a rogue in time, for in another 
month I was going to start a wholesale news-agency in your 
town.’’ 

“Do you think you know enough of the trade to succeed? ”’ 
he asked, with a benign smile. 

““Well, considering the fact that it took you half a year to 
learn what was going on in your own warehouse, while I, 
living in London, discovered the situationina month, I guess 
I’d succeed. Don’t you think so?”’ 

He admitted there was a possibility of success, but urged 
there was no necessity of my taking the risk as he was will- 
ing to do all he could for the paper, and so the feud was 
settled. 

Mr. X ran straight enough after that, so far as I was aware, 
but I knew that he had broken the backs of several new ven- 
tures whose proprietors had refused his publishing terms. 
He would villainously overorder for three months, and then 
dump back the lot of unsold copies on the victims. 

I suspected X of getting up a combination of the northern 
wholesale trade against me on one occasion, but if he had 
anything to do with it his soft hand was invisible. It was a 
beautiful corner, took me completely by surprise, and lasted 
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just about fifteen minutes after I tackled it. I hope the 
reader will excuse all this bragging about my own power of 
dealing with the unexpected under conditions new to me, but 
if he will reflect a moment he will recognize that 7am telling 
the stories, and that naturally I am going to conceal the 
numerous occasions on which I was utterly routed. When 
the other fellow’s innings come on, then you will learn how 
he triumphed and how I was floored. 

As our prosperity increased 
we took to publishing 
Christmas numbers. There 
was no particular reason why 
we should have done this sort 
of thing, but other noted 
papers did it, so why 
shouldn’t we? Dickens had 
started the game, and so we 
kept it up at the old stand. 
The venture proved success- 
ful, and therefore we went 
on. I may say that we pub- 
lished in a Christmas number 
a story of Kipling’s which we 
could get no American paper 
to take, nor could we con- 
vince any American editor 
that this young fellow was 
the coming man. One mid- 
summer, the wholesale news 
trade of the north demanded 
better terms than we were 
giving, but, as our terms were 
the same as other publica- 
tions of like price were 
giving, I saw no reason for 
lowering our figure. Iwasa 
little nervous until the orders 
came in, but they came in all right, with no indication 
of future trouble. The morning after the Christmas num- 
bers were dispatched I was alone in the office when a 
telegram arrived from a leading news-agent in Glasgow, saying 
he had received the packages, but that he would not open 
them, nor attempt to dispose of them, until I agreed to the 
terms put forth by the trade in midsummer. Please wire 
reply. I surmised that this message was a feeler, and that if 
I succumbed the rest of the trade would be down on me, 
demanding the previously refused terms, but within half an 
hour I found I was face to face with a ‘‘ combine,’’ for sim- 
ilar dispatches came in from all the leading wholesalers— in 
the Midlands, the North, and Scotland. 

They had me rather at a disadvantage, for this occurred on 
the day announced for simultaneous publication all over the 
land; they were in possession of the bulk of the edition; the 
plates had been taken off the presses in London, and putting 
them on again and reprinting meant a delay of anywhere from 
two weeks to a month, for every printing machine in England 
was being overworked by the Christmas output. On the other 
hand, the disadvantage of the revolters was that the whole- 
salers of London were not in the combination, and that my 
Christmas numbers were that morning being exposed for sale 
at all the railway bookstalls in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, and as a Briton is accustomed to get what he wants 
somewhere, the revolters would be merely turning away 
their own customers to the head monopolists of the railway 
stalls. I was convinced that the combination was bound to 
break of its own weight in a few days through stress of com- 
petition, but the check our publication would receive by 
missing the sale of these days might make all the difference 
between coining money on the edition and losing it. 

I resolved to play on that trait of human nature which 
causes a man to distrust and sometimes to hate his rival in 
business. In each of the towns from which I had received 
telegrams there were at least two wholesalers. Say Brown 
and Jones were the two principal men in the news trade of 
Glasgow; I sent to each a telegram that was practically a 
duplicate of the message forwarded to the other: 

Brown, News-agent, Glasgow : 
We are out of print in London, and cannot supply 
further demand. Please turn over to Jones all copies 


you can spare. Answer, stating number forwarded to 
Jones. 


GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS” 


Before noon I had replies from every man on the list, each 
refusing to bestow a single copy on his rival, so all was well 
that ended well, and I never had any trouble with them 
afterward. 

I used to enjoy knocking around the country and calling on 
the news-agents. They always received me nicely,*with one 
or two exceptions, and I shall never forgive a man in 
Southampton who played it low down on me. His shop was 
asmall affair, and gave him no right to come the high and 
mighty on me, who had come from so important a place as 
London. He began by sneering at America the moment he 
heard my accent; then he sneered at my publication, and, 
asking me where I hailed from, said he had never heard of 
Detroit, and ventured to intimate that it was one of those 
unknown outposts of the frontier inhabited mostly by sav- 
ages. ‘‘ Savages?’’ I cried indignantly; ‘‘ why, it’s a city 
five times as big as Southampton, and a thousand times more 


enterprising. You think Southampton is a port, but allow 
me to tell you that more shipping sails the Detroit Riverina 
week than Southampton ever saw in a year.’’ 

‘Oh, the village is on a river, is it? I thought you said it 
was out West on the prairies. I suppose you have more 
Indian canoes on that thread of water than we have ships.’’ 

“Sir, you should go to a night school and learn something 
of geography. The Detroit River is over a mile wide, and 
would float all the shipping England possesses without the 
slightest inconvenience or risk of collision.” 

“Really? How far is that from the sea?’’ 

“Oh, about a thousand miles.’’ 

The man drew himself up, virtuously indignant. 

“Tf you think,’’ he said severely, ‘‘ that you can come over 
here and get us to believe such absurd tales as that, you are 
very much mistaken. JI advise you to moderate your state- 
ments. We area conservative people and our confidence is 
never gained by unmitigated falsehood.’’ 

“* Oh, you take your confidence and your little shop and go 
to thunder,’’ I cried in anger. ‘‘I want neither your confi- 
dence nor your custom.”’ 

‘“Then what did you come in for?”’ 

“Well, ’m going to remedy that mistake by going out 
again. Good-by.”’ 

I turned to go when he shouted: 

““ Hold on, Barr; what’s the matter with you? You wsed to 
be a genial fellow. I recognized you the moment you came 
in, but I saw you didn’t remember me, so I took a rise out of 
you. I was manager of Vail & Crane’s Cracker Works in 
Detroit for several vears, until a relative left me this shop, 
and I was fool enough to come over here, and now I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever earn enough money to get back. I haven’t 
seen any one from Detroit for three years. How’s all the 
boys, anyhow ?’’ 


The Unexpected Return of the Ichthyosaurus 


One of the most delightful and charming of men was the 
late Henry Vickers, wholesale news-agent of the Strand, whose 
place of business was almost next door to my office. No man 
knew more about the trade and its uncertainties than he, and 
his wisdom was always at my disposal. His news-agent’s 
business was immensely prosperous, while on the other hand 
he was making constant incursions into the publishing field 
which failed almost invariably. I don’t suppose any man in 
London started more weeklies which died so soon. He 
always knew enough to let go, but hope sprang eternally in 
his breast, and it was his ambition to be the proprietor of a 
popular weekly, which he never was. He was very rich and 
attended constantly to business, sitting on a high stool ata 
desk taking in the money, occupying a position which gave 
him a view over all his premises and over his numerous 
employees. I never saw him away from that stool. One 
early morning by gas-light, when I ranged Fleet Street from 
midnight onward to learn of the disposal of the great dailies, 
I dropped in and found him on his perch; he was always 
there at night when I left. I could never get him to come out 
and have lunch with me; he contented himself by munching 
a sandwich and drinking a glass of ale at his elevated desk. 
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He was a little man and reminded me of a bird on a twig, as 
he inclined his head to listen to me when I camein. All our 
conferences took place amidst the roar of the demand and 
supply of every sort of periodical: the outside of the long 
counter two or three deep with applicants; the inside 
thronged with busy shopmen. The money flowed in on each 
side of him, and he made change accurately while carrying 
on a conversation with meorany one else. My visits seemed 
to supply that want in his nature which others satisfy by 
gambling or theatre-going or horse-racing. Unaccountable 
Providence had blown me in on him, and such a Wild West 
specimen of humanity had never occurred before even in his 
dreams. He looked upon me as a naturalist might have 
regarded the unexpected return of the ichthyosaurus. My 
supreme confidence, united with an illimitable ignorance, 
fascinated him. It was as if a man sat down to play whist 
with experts, not even knowing the names of the cards. His 
first feeling for me was one of gentle pity mingled with a mild 
amusement which brought a kindly smile to his face whenever 
I entered. He often advised me to chuck it and go home 
while I still had a penny left me, for he knew I was to be 
rooked. The pity changed gradually to wonder as his own 
groaning counters gave him proof that I was succeeding along 
the line he had so often essayed in vain. 


4 Private War on the Tipping System 


Henry Vickers gave me the most valuable bit of advice I 
ever received in London. I was annoyed and disgusted to find 
that I had to tip everybody, from manager downward, if I 
wanted circulars or specimen copies sent out, or even to get 
them to put our paper on their lists. These people and 
myself looked upon things from opposite points of view. To 
me this custom seemed bribery and corruption; to them it 
was a perfectly legitimate perquisite; an unwritten but under- 
stood part of their agreement with their employer. I told 
Mr. Vickers I did not intend to fall in with this universal rule. 
To my amazement he asked me if I had yet visited Windsor 
Castle, which seemed to have nothing particular to do with 
the case. I had not, and he urged me to go, and keep my 
eyes open. When I returned, he asked me what I had seen, 
and I told him. 

““ Nothing else?’’ he asked with that birdlike chirrup of his; 
“didn’t you tip the man who showed you through?’”’ 

““Yes, because he lined us up and held out his hand. As 
all the rest did, I couldn’t stand out alone.”’ 

““Didn’t you see on the walls cards to the effect that no 
gratuities were allowed?’’ 

“Yes, but, I tell you, the man held us up and went through 
us.”’ 

‘* Now doesn’t it strike you that, if the Queen of England 
cannot stop tipping in her own house, you are likely to fail if 
you try the same thing in her realm? When I start a new 
paper [ always give a man a handful of silver to go round 
among my own employees and tip them for putting my own 
circulars in my own packets. If you are resolved to overturn 
a custom of five hundred years’ standing, leave publishing 
alone until you’ve done it. If you are going to publish, fall 
in with our customs. One thing at a time, my boy.’’ 


His trip around the world. 
His detention at Rangoon. 


chapter of the Spanish War 


His mis=- 
adventure with the Argentine Republic. 
His meet: 
ing with Eleanor and an unwritten 


I never did any tipping, but I can take no credit for that, 
as I allowed my English partner to do it. One big house in 
London set its face against the bribery of its employees, but, 
as we found we were losing custom by refraining, the men 
were ‘‘seen’’ by our canvasser, with immediate results. 
This went on for a year or two. Then some virtuous person, 
probably new to his position, informed on us, and an impor- 
tant sub-manager came to the office to see us about it. I 
turned him over to our English business man, and although 
present at their conference I said nothing, for I was dead 
against the pernicious habit, anyhow. Our business manager 
said very little, either, and the visitor gave him a most severe 
lecture, showing up the dishonesty of our act as vividly as I 
could have done it myself. As I listened I waxed more and 
more indignant, because I was being vicariously tongue- 
lashed for a sin which I had not imported, but found here on 
my arrival; but nevertheless the firm now dealing censure out 
to us was a most important one and I recognized that this was 
an excellent opportunity for me to keep quiet, and let the 
Englishmen fight it out. Our business manager took his 
drubbing most humbly and shook hands warmly with his 
castigator, assuring him that he would find no further need 
of complaint. 

“Well!”’ said I when the virtuously indignant man had 
left, ‘‘ you were quite right to give him your assurances, but 
the fault does not lie with us, and I’d have seen him hanged 
before I shook hands with him, as if he had been my oldest 
friend.’’ 

““My dear fellow,’’ replied the calm business manager, 
when I shook hands with him so cordially I left in his 
palm two golden sovereigns!’’ 

““ Great Heavens!’’ I cried, ‘‘ we’ll be wiped off the face 
of the earth, or off his books at least.’’ 

‘*You’ll see,’’ was the confident assurance. 

And I did. We had no more trouble with that honorable 
firm or its stern representative. 


“ce 


fin Attempt to Fee the Queen’s Uncle 


When I said I never gave a tip, I ought perhaps to add that 
once upon a time I offered one, which, to my surprise, was 
not accepted. I engaged to write for an American paper 
some articles on the London parks, and I asked a friend how 
I could get accurate information regarding them. 

‘Nothing simpler,’’ said the Englishman. ‘“‘ Drop a line 
to the Ranger of Hyde Park, and he will set you right.’’ 

I wrote a courteous note to the Ranger, and told him I did 
not mind parting with a dollar or two if he could put me in 
the way of writing an interesting article. My communication 
was ignored, so fearing I had not offered enough I again 
consulted my English friend, and told him the amount prof- 
fered. 

‘““ That was very generous of you,”’ he said sarcastically, 
‘*and I am amazed your munificence has not met a readier 
response, for the Ranger of Hyde Park is His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, uncle to the Queen, and I 
am sure his expenses must be large! ’”’ 

So it will be seen that bribery is one of those poor rules 
that does not work in all directions. 


HE year in which Billy undertook to circumscribe the globe 
a] —it was the year of hostilities with Spain—I heard from 
him for the first few months frequently. He wrote me 
from Rome of his audience with a Cardinal —he had grasped and 
airily shaken the great man’s outstretched fingers instead of kiss- 
ing the ring, as he afterward discovered he was expected to do. 
He also told me of a very wonderful affair at an embassy —a 
diplomatic breakfast, I think it was. Billy cut his ear while 
shaving for this festivity, and, as he wrote me, kept the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany—to say nothing of ‘‘the 
Argentine Republic and a lot of other little sun-dried Powers’’— 
waiting thirteen awful minutes for their midday meal. How 
he had happened in the first place to be asked to a diplomatic 
breakfast he neglected to explain; I was compelled to believe that 
such invitations did not in the least bewilder him—that, in fact, 
he regarded them merely as a fitting recognition of his arrival in a 
foreign capital. 

His next letter was from Corfu, whither he had betaken him- 
self from Venice on an Italian freight-boat. He had been the 
only passenger and was desperately lonely until the consoling 
thought occurred to him that it was quite like owning a yacht full 
of unseaworthy guests. I believe he changed all the hours for 
meals (they had come at strange Italian intervals) and enjoyed 
himself extravagantly. In writing his letter, Billy must have 
stopped to look out of the window a great deal at the beauties 
of Corfu, for on every page, apropos of nothing that I could see, 

_he quoted Byron — incorrectly. 


At Cairo he fell in with some young officers of a Scotch regi- 
ment stationed there and his letters for a time were brilliant with 
‘“philobegs’’ and ‘‘ mess-jackets,’’ ‘‘cairngorms’’ and “ spor- 
rans.’’? They must have been good fellows—the young lieutenants 
and particularly good to Billy. For when they marched gayly 
past Shepheard’s hotel one hot afternoon in January on their 
way to Khartum (some of them were destined to stay there a very 
long time) Billy said that Cairo was a dreary, overrated place, 
and left for India and the East. 

From Rangoon, in Burma, I had two letters from him— literary 
curiosities, so characteristic of Billy and so unlike each other 
that I pondered long on the abrupt change of mood that had 
prompted the last one. I say “‘last’’ advisedly, for I did not 
hear from him again. The first of these epistles was in the incon- 
sequent, prattling vein of Billy the enthusiastic globe-trotter—the 
gleeful looker-on. It babbled of incredible elephants that with 
skill and authority conducted the various operations of a sawmill. 
It lisped in rapturous numbers of the Burmese women—their 
musical laughter, their business ability, their clothes. ‘‘ Can 
I ever shop again,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘in lands where the sales- 
ladies don’t wait on one in clinging drapery effects of cherry — 
violet — rose —jonquil-colored silks—loose jackets of embroid- 
ered linen (oh, the neatness and the sweetness of these jackets! 
They have long unbroken creases in each cool sleeve; to look at 
them gives you a ‘you’ve-just-this- minute-put-them-on’ sensation) ; 
gauzy scarfs floating like bits of cloud from their necks and 
shoulders (you remember that portrait of the Empress Louise, don’t 
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OMAWN BY WILL GREFE 


“IT CAME ALL THE WAY 
BACK TO ENLIST” 
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you ?), and yellow flowers nestling in their black, black hair? 
But be strong —be brave; the disclosure I am about to make 
is very sad. You recall, no doubt, that ‘He seed her fust 
a-smokin’ of a whackin’ white cheroot’? Well, they all do— 
great fat ones as big around as a broomstick and more than 
a foot long. As you know, I have ever been generous with 
my heart, but, #éZas, it is still my own.”’ 

After William’s next communication, however, I was 
inclined to read this statement with a somewhat skeptical 
eye, not that I for a moment thought he had ventured along 
the road to Mandalay. As a matter of fact, he began his 
letter by saying he had abandoned his idea of going up the 
Irrawaddy altogether, and was still in Rangoon awaiting the 
return of a young Englishman with whom he had been travel- 
ing for a few weeks. ‘‘A nice boy,’’ wrote Billy,” who 
himself had just achieved a twenty-second birthday, ‘‘ but 
carried away with the idea of hearing tigers make a noise 
in the jungle when the steamer ties up for the night.’’ ‘‘ That 
sort of thing’’ did not just then interest Billy. Rumors of 
war were more absorbing, and “‘ the Reuter telegrams of ten 
and fifteen discreet words in the Rangoon paper are madden- 
ing,’? he complains. ‘‘I can’t be sure of anything except 
that I ought to go home and enlist; of that I am convinced.’’ 
But immediately following this patriotic conviction came an 
astonishing homily on ‘‘ man’s duty to society and himself’’ 
(Billy unselfishly gave precedence to the multitude), in which 
for two pages my young friend became oblivious to his pre- 
viously expressed desire to “‘ right great wrongs.’’ As faras 
I could ‘ascertain, man’s whole duty to society and himself 
consisted in marrying with reckless precipitation ‘‘ a beauti- 
ful and noble girl of one’s own race’’ and sharing with her 
an idyllic Paul and Virginia sort of existence in a geograph- 
ically vague elysium that, I afterward learned, was 
conveniently situated on the North Shore of Massachusetts. 
The baffling screed closed with renewed declarations of an 
intention to return home and toenlist. It left me wondering 
whether Billy’s casual pen had not perhaps confused the 
words ‘‘ martial’’ and “‘ marital.’? But one'warm evening, 
late in the summer, Billy himself danced breathlessly into 
my apartment. 

“‘T knew I’d find you—something told me,”’ he exclaimed; 
‘*T didn’t suppose you’d dine until late this warm evening. 
I meant to send a note from the dock to make sure, but 
I was so afraid that the butterflies would get broken that I 
forgot all about it. The heat in the Custom House was worse 
than India; so I just took all the keys and bundled Eleanor 
and her uncle into a cab as soon as we landed. I’ve been 
down there all afternoon and they didn’t break a wing —not 
a solitary an—an—— What’s the singular of antennz?”’ 

I suggested ‘‘ Antinous.’’ 

“Well, they’re all safe, anyhow,’’ Billy declared. 

““T thought you were in China,’’ I ventured, for I had not 
the dimmest idea what he was talking about. 

““Why, haven’t you heard?’’ he asked, grasping my arm. 

I confessed my unfathomable ignorance. 

‘*T came all the way back to enlist.”’ 

““ The war,’’ I callously remarked, ‘‘ is over.’’ 

““ Well, don’t blame me—I didn’t know it,’’ Billy returned 
with spirit. ‘‘ They could have had me if they’d waited; I 
was firm. Eleanor said that was the main point, after all.’’ 

“‘ And who, pray, is Eleanor?’’ 

“Don’t you even know that?’’ Billy scanned me with 
incredulous eyes. ‘‘ Eleanor and I are engaged,’’ he blurted 
out by way of identification. 

‘“So you must have decided to combine the service of your 
country and the whole.duty of man to society and himself, 
after all,’’? I mused. 

“"No,’’ Billy admitted, 
couldn’t decide anything.”’ 

“ Sagacious Eleanor; I should like to make your acquaint- 
alate! ; 

“Tf the trunks come in time you’re going to dine with us 
and go to a show,”’ Billy replied, from which I inferred that 
Eleanor, though wise, was still young. 

““Oh, that I had a hundred imperative engagements that 
I might break them all for Eleanor,’’ I courteously accepted. 

““You would have made it a thousand if you knew her,”’ 
Billy declared radiantly. ‘‘ She’s the most * 

“ Stop,’’ I commanded; ‘‘ we’ll reach that part in due time. 
It’s all very well as a sort of peroration, but I prefer to begin 
at the moment when you glanced resentfully up at her over 
the top of a newspaper in a railway carriage, and groaned, 
“Oh, here’s a woman; I sha’n’t be able to smoke,’ or scowled 
at the head waiter as he ushered her up to your table in the 
dining-room.’’ 

“Tt was in the dining-room—at the hotel in Rangoon,’’ 
Billy shyly admitted. ‘‘ But I didn’t see her and her uncle 
come in because the door was at my back; I didn’t even 
notice that they were sitting down at my table, because I was 
so interested in the ants.” 

“In the what ?’’ 

““In the ants— Burma’s full of them. All the beds and all 
the dining-room tables stood in bowls of water to discourage 
the little beasts from crawling up, but every now and then 
the servants would forget to fill them and there would be the 
most terrible invasions. That day a vast army had welled 
out of a crack in the dining-room floor, scaled the dizzy 
table-leg and stretched across the table from corner to corner 


“TI think Eleanor did that; I 
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—a black ribbon six inches wide. They were perfectly well 
behaved and marching along like soldiers; they merely 
wanted to get down again without confusion into another 
crack on the other side—they’re so clever. I didn’t realize 
at the time that they were hurrying off to the cocoanut mattress 
on my bed.’’ ; 

‘“And Eleanor?’’ I interrupted. 

‘I’m just coming to her. The long, slow, strange proces- 
sion must have hypnotized me, I think, for I didn’t realize 
that any one was opposite until a sudden swish of the punkah 
sent a whole platoon of the little pests head over heels all 
over the table. They were probably the aged and infirm of 
the hegira, for they didn’t seem to have a very good grip on the 
tablecloth. Well, there was a sudden exclamation and I 
looked up—straight into Eleanor’s eyes.’’ 

‘“ And after that what did you do?’’ I urged; for Billy had 
forgotten everything in the memory of the delirious instant. 

“Why, I looked down again almost immediately,” he 


replied. ‘‘ Then she turned to the old gentleman with her 
and spoke. Dear Heaven—she spoke.”’ 
“* Saying ——?” 


““T think we have made a mistake, dear. This is not the 
dining-room; it isthe ante-room.’’’ Billy threw back his head 
and stared ecstatically at the ceiling. ‘‘ From that moment,’’ 
he declared slowly, ‘‘I loved her.”’ 

“And she, of course, was equally dazzled by you,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Heavens, no!”’ Billy replied indignantly. 
after that before she gave me a second thought. 
been three days at the very least.’’ 

““Oh, indeed. And what led you to believe that she was 
thinking of you even then?”’ 

““Why, I didn’t believe so at the time,’’ Billy confessed. 
““T didn’t find it out until later. But she was,’’ he added 
difiidently, “even then. She said it looked as if we were 
going to have war.”’ 

‘“ Subsequent events seem to have proved that Eleanor is a 
prophetic soul,’’ I said, ‘‘but I don’t see what the remark 
had to do with you.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t! Well, it’s evident you don’t know 
Eleanor. It had everything to do with me,’’ Billy declared. 
‘“That was the trouble. You see, we got to know each other 
rather well in a comparatively short time— now, you needn’t 
laugh sarcastically; the circumstances were peculiar. All 
the rooms of the hotel opened on a broad gallery one flight 
up overlooking the street, and we hardly ever left the spot 
fora month. For getting to know the best or the worst of a 
person it wasn’t unlike a long sea-voyage.”’ 

‘“With the whole of Burma waiting to be investigated,’’ I 
shrugged, ‘‘ you both must have been either very agreeable 
or very lazy. Did the old gentleman sit there, too?’’ 

‘““Her uncle? No, indeed; he’d gone up the Irrawaddy — 
away beyond Mandalay —to catch butterflies in a temperature 
of a hundred and fourteen. There aren’t any butterflies in 
Burma any more; they’re all in little boxes at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. You just ought to see them; there’s one kind that 
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“Tt was ages 
It must have 


“Do you mean to say,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘that Eleanor’s 
uncle went away for a month and left that child all aloneina 
Rangoon hotel? ”’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ replied Billy. ‘“‘She had an old fool of 
a Chinese ayah, with feet that looked like toy flat-irons, and 
Mrs. McMash. Didn’t I mention Mrs. McMash? She sat on 
the gallery with us. In America Mrs. McMash is the house- 
keeper, and in Europe she’s Eleanor’s maid, and in Asia— 
where you can’t get along without a native servant —she’s 
just Mrs. McMash. She’s a wonderful woman in spite of the 
fact that she never makes but one remark.”’ : 

““Because of the fact, you mean; look at Patrick Henry 
and Nathan Hale and all that crowd.’’ 

““Yes,’’ Billy agreed, ‘‘ but Mrs. McMash’s exclamation 
somehow doesn’t seem to me to be the kind of which Third 
Readers are made. The only thing she ever says, and she 
says itno matter what happens, is, ‘ Well, ain’t that comical ?’ 
But I haven’t told you why we so rarely left the gallery. At 
one end of the town everybody had smallpox; in the middle 
— where we were—-most of them had cholera; and at the 
other end there was a perfect carnival of bubonic plague.’’ 

““What a charming little city!” 

‘“Oh, you get so that things like that don’t worry you 
over there. In India they used to haul me out of the railway 
carriages once in so often, stand me up with the other passen- 
gers on the station platform, then feel our pulses and examine 
our tongues and ask us what towns we’d stayed in last. At 
night, when I’d been asleep, I never could remember—the 
names are so absurd —so, of course, they always looked at me 
with suspicion and thought I had something.’’ 

““These souvenirs of travel, my dear child, have all the 
fascination of a stereopticon, but they fail to explain 
Eleanor,’’ I objected. 

““Now, don’t hurry me; I was just coming to her. Her 
uncle left her behind in Rangoon —I told you that much; and 
as we had all talked together at tiffin (I use that word a lot 
now; it’s almost as effective as ‘ punkah’) it was only natural 
that she should look up from her book and nod when I came 
out of my room and found her reading on the gallery the next 
morning. She was leaning back in one of those enormous 
tropical chairs—the kind that has broad, flat, wooden arms 


“with turbans like the domes of a mosque. 
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like tables, with room enough for books and soda-water 
bottles, writing materials and sewing, all at once. Those 
chairs seem all right in the tropics,’’ Billy mused, ‘‘ but they 
would be your ruin over here, because when you once get into 
one—surrounded by everything you need, with a madrassi 
staring into space on the floor near by, ready to get you the 
hundred and one things you don’t need, but now and then 
think you do, why, no reason in the world seems good enough 
to get up for. You just sit there for hours and days. 
Eleanor and I sat there for weeks. 

‘“She was all in white; I had on a fresh white-duck suit 
myself,’’? Billy went on absently, as if he had caught sight of 
this chaste tableau in one of the upper corners of my room. 

“And altogether, you were both pleasantly aware that two 
very charming persons happened to be staying at the same 
hotel,’? I added. At which the honest William replied 
meditatively: 

““Tf you ever do feel charming in a hot country, it’s early 
in the morning about a minute and a half after you’ve put on 
a clean white-duck suit. Now, I always had breakfast on 
the gallery,’’ he continued, ‘‘ just to get what pitiful little 
freshness there was in the air before it slunk away for the 
day. It wasn’t really fresh at all, but the sun hadn’t come 
around to that side yet, and a tatooed man — bent double— 
his legs trembling under the weight of a great, bloated goat- 
skin—used to stagger past, sprinkling the narrow street 
below; he squirted the water out of the goat’s neck; it was 
most amusing. For a quarter of an hour or so after that you 
felt alive and almost normal. It was a valuable incident in 
the day. But that morning as I stood there asking Eleanor 
how she liked Rangoon, I decided to breakfast in the stuffy 
dining-room with the ants and the monotonous sawing of the 
punkah-ropes and the Australian lady with the wooden leg, 
who engaged me in conversation.’’ 

““You never mentioned /er,’’ I murmured resentfully. 

“She’s quite tiresome and unimportant, and has nothing to 
do with what I’m telling you.”’ 

“How on earth did you know she had a wooden leg?”’ I 
wondered. 

‘“ Why, she told me she had, and when — just to be politely 
incredulous—I, said, ‘Who would have thought it!’ or ‘I 
never suspected it,’ or some such thing, she showed it to 
Wes 

“Why, Billy!” 

““Oh, it seemed perfectly natural at the time—I don’t 
mean the leg, of course, which was a most old-fashioned 
affair; I think she said it had formerly belonged to a sea- 
captain who’d had his own bitten off bya shark. Well, where 
were we? Oh, yes—but when I turned to go inside, there 
was my servant standing at the door with the breakfast- 
tray. It hadn’t occurred to him that I might prefer to eat else- 
where that morning. And, after all, there wasn’t any especial 
reason why I should have, Isuppose. However, when I was 
explaining things to him, Eleanor put down her book again 
and said: ‘ Don’t let me drive you away; it’s much nicer out 
here.’ So I changed my mind and stayed. 

““For a variety of reasons, I’m glad I did,’’ Billy declared 
reflectively. ‘‘ To begin with—Zin a calm, unemotional sort 
of way, I think Eleanor saved my life. I was sitting in the 
big chair facing hers, with my tray on the arm, and was just 
about to begin my breakfast when she closed her book over 
one of her fingers and said: ‘I shouldn’t eat that butter if I 
were you. In Borneo, Uncle and I went to the funeral of a 
poor, dear, obstinate German naturalist who would eat 
butter.’ Then a few minutes later when I was raising a 
glass of milk to my lips she closed her book again. ‘When 
we were in Surabaya,’ she murmured, ‘we dined one even- 
ing with a Dutch lady and gentleman who wou/d drink 
milk, and what do you suppose we did the next afternoon 
when we went to pay our call?’ 

*““ Oh, I don’t know,’ I said; ‘ you probably sat in a stiff 
parlor and sipped coffee.’ 

‘“* We each took a costly wreath and put it on our hosts’ 
graves,’ answered Eleanor. ‘That’s the place where at 
certain seasons people brush their teeth with Apollinaris.’ 

‘“So,” Billy added, ‘‘I had the butter and milk taken 
away. 

““T told you, didn't I, that from the moment I saw Eleanor 
and heard her speak J—JI——”’ 

‘“Yes—you told me that,’’ I broke in hastily. 
take that for granted. Go on.’’ 

“Well, the days that followed only strengthened that first 
wonderful realization. We sat on the gallery and watched 
the slow, brilliant crowd swarming through the hot little 
street below us—sallow, yellow-robed Buddhist priests 
swaying along in pairs; one with a great copper bowl in his 
hands to collect food in, the other striking a little gong that 
gave out the sweetest, softest tone in the world. I have five 
gongs in my trunk. Every now and then when I want to see 
Burma I dig one out, close my eyes and strike it. Then 
there were the little women I wrote you about -—dressed in 
bits of the rainbow and smoking cheroots—and the little 
men, dressed in next to nothing at all but their own clean, 
brown skins and some tatooing. And there were prosperous, 
rich-looking Chinamen in pajamas of pale violet or gray or 
cream-colored crape, and gigantic Sikh soldiers from India 
Oh, there was no 
end of things to look at and listen to and smell; the scent of 
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the yellow flowers in the women’s hair—the incense and 

opium from the upper windows of a Chinese house over the 

way —the sultry river breeze that blew in the evening across 
the cargoes of spice strewn along the docks. I might have 
become tired of it all if I’d been alone,’’ Billy reflected, ‘* but 

I didn’t get tired, and I began to wonder whether I couldn’t 

postpone my going away until the ship after the next. You 

see, I’d taken passage in the next, which was due in ten 
days, for, before I’d met Eleanor, I’d made up my mind 
that if there was war 1’d go home and enlist. 

““One morning, as I told you, Eleanor glanced at the 
English paper and said she thought matters at home were 
reaching a crisis. It was then that our trouble began. I 
don’t remember what I said, and I don’t think I did anything, 
although Eleanor has since declared that I looked sheepish 
and pretended to see something in the street that wasn’t there. 
Anyhow, I caused her to think great, complicated and dis- 
turbing thoughts. That—as I told you—was the first time 
she thought about me at all. The cholera germs in the milk 
and butter didn’t count; she’d have done that for anybody. 

“You see, Eleanor has ‘ intuitions’ (isn’t that what ladies 
call their faculty of jumping at perfectly unjustifiable: con- 
clusions that you afterward find out are quite correct?). 
She decided then and there that I was determined to go home 
and enlist, but that I should miss the next boat if 1 possibly 
could. Don’t ask me how she did it, for I don’t know; but 
she did it.’’ 

“I’m obliged to assume that she loved you,’’ I marveled, 
“but, dio mio —she’d met you only three or four days before; 
she didn’t know anything about you.’’ 

““Didn’t know anything about me? She knew everything 
about me,’’ Billy declared. ‘‘ Why, I hadn’t talked to her 
for half an hour before I found out that her grandfather’s 
house used to be right next door to my grandmother’s; and 
when her grandfather built an addition that interfered with 
my grandmother’s view, my grandmother 
put up a spite fence thirty-three feet high 
that cut off all his light. She also al- 
lowed a variety theatre to use his side of 
it for a bill-board. Talk about your 
Montagues and Capulets—why, I was 
brought up to suppose that Eleanor’s 
family was entirely composed of human 
devils, and she says she never can re- 
member the time she didn’t believe that 
ours was a gang of highwaymen.’’ 

“Your engagement was inevitable,’’ 

I admitted. ‘‘ Go on.”’ 

“Yes, it was inevitable,’’ Billy agreed, 
“and so was the war. We were very 
happy until the day it was declared— 
that is to say, I was. You see, I had so 
much to think about that the liberation of 
Cuba didn’t seem particularly pressing. 

I used to forget all about it until Eleanor 

would mention it, and then become silent 

and look thoughtful and troubled. At 
that time we didn’t speak of my going 
away. I tried to forget about that, too. 

Eleanor didn’t, though, and, as the little 

telegrams in the morning paper grew 

more ominous daily, our relations in one 
way became rather strained. It would 

be difficult to tell you how and why, for 

I don’t think that even Eleanor’s ideas 

about it were altogether definite. There 

was simply a subject that we very elabo- 
rately ignored, and when you—well, 
when you like a person exceedingly, 
you know how ttrying it is to have 

Bluebeard’s little key forever dangling 

upon one’s golden chain of thought. I 

didn’t talk about the probable war 

because it was pleasanter under the cir- 
cumstances to forget about it. Eleanor 
avoided it—oh, for various reasons. She 
didn’t, on the one hand, like to think of 

my going away (I may say that to you). 

But on the other—she hated to think of 
“ Why?’ I unpatriotically demanded. 
‘On account of the principle of the thing,’’ Billy 

exclaimed, apparently shocked. ‘‘ An important principle 
wasat stake. I probably shouldn’t have found it out myself, 
but, now that I see it, I think it’s great. I had fully deter- 
mined to fight and bleed and die and all that, and there I 
was— within an ace of chucking the whole thing and letting 
the country go to the dogs. It wasn’t right, you know. 
Eleanor saw it from the first; it made her very sad. She 
would have been sad if I’d gone away, but she said it would 
be worse if I stayed—because then she would have been 
disappointed in me. She had realized this all along, but 
she didn’t mention it until the evening of the day on which 
war was declared. She had to, then, you know, for my ship 
sailed early the next morning. 

“Tt was a frightfully hot day. Wespent it on the gallery 
as usual, but we hardly talked at all. In the morning 
Eleanor pretended to read the Rangoon paper for an hour or 
so—it takes about a minute to read everything in it—but I 
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knew that she was merely staring at the fourteen-word 
telegram we had been expecting so drearily. It was an 
interminable —an odious day; I don’t know how we ever got 
through it. The sun sank at last, however, and we walked 
down to the river— Mrs. McMash lumbering along behind — 
to get a breath of air. We often did that after sunset; it 
wasn’t far and the way didn’t lie through crowded streets. 
Neither of us spoke on the way, nor for some time after we 
got there and sat down on a coil of rope on the landing. Out 
in the river there was a steamer, coaling. We watched the 
swarm of grimy men trotting up a steep plank with baskets 
of coal on their heads until—just at the same instant — we 
realized that it was the steamer that was to take me away — 
if Twent. In the other direction there was a sailing vessel — 
an immense, calm, beautiful, four-masted thing with a net- 
work of rigging standing out black against the evening sky. 
For a time we stared at it in miserable silence. Then 
suddenly a puff of wind ruffled across the water and died 
away on the hot shore. It was followed by another—and 
another, until they came so fast that they all seemed to join 
and make the evening breeze. A limp flag at the schooner’s 
masthead flapped listlessly —we hadn’t noticed it before— 
then it slowly unfurled itself and floated gently out on the 
wind, 

““T don’t know how it happened exactly, or how long it 
was before I turned toward Eleanor, but when I did I found 
that we were both on our feet and her hand was in mine. 
Her eyes were shining, and I think she was sort of upset. I 
couldn’t have been altogether coherent myself, for when I 
called to Mrs. McMash, ‘ Look—look; it’s the Stars and 
Stripes!’ she only looked at our clasped hands and remarked: 
“Well, ain’t that comical!’ 

“Somehow the way seemed very clear after that. There 
really wasn’t anything for me to do but sail the next morning. 
When we got back to the hotel I told the madrassi to pack. 
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—‘“] LOOKED UP—STRAIGHT 
INTO ELEANOR’S EYES” 


Mrs. McMash had a bad headache and went to her room 
early, so after dinner—until late at night— Eleanor and 
I sat alone on the gallery listening to the music at an English 
club on the other side of the street, next to the Chinese house. 
Through the windows we could see the people dancing 
languidly past under the white punkahs that swung and 
swung in the dead air until it made us dizzy to watch them. 
I said good-by to Eleanor there, as I had to go on board that 
night. Her last words were — let me see, how does it go? — 
you know; it was that thing the Roman matron said to her 
sons. Oh, yes—‘ Come back with your shield or without it’ 
—wasn’t that it? Well, that’s about all,’’ Billy ended. I 
thought for a moment. 

“Why, then, didn’t you arrive here a month or two ago 
and enlist?’’ I demanded. 

‘Oh, that,’’ Billy shrugged —‘‘that was merely the sudden 
thrusting of Fate’s finger into the pitiful pie of man. It has 
no ethical importance whatever. The main thing, of course, 
was that I should have been true to my ——’’ 

“Why didn’t you arrive here two months ago and enlist?’”’ 


“Well, if you must know —I was delayed. It’s taken me 
the better part of three months to get here; but I leave it to 
you if I could have done it in less time. Just as the ship was 
about to sail a sampan put out from the shore with a robed 
figure in it that stood up most of the time waving a white rag 
at us and yelling frantically. The captain, thinking it might 
be an important dispatch from the company’s agent, decided 
to wait, and, as you may imagine, I didn’t let on, when the 
little boat came alongside, that the gesticulating messenger 
was my madrassi, to whom I had bidden a fond farewell the 
night before. He was an eccentrically honest creature and 
just crazy about me, so I supposed, of course, that he was 
pursuing me with a razor-strop or a hair-brush that he had 
forgotten to pack. But instead of that he had a note from 
Eleanor that contained these awful words: ‘Mrs. McMash 
terribly ill. I think it’s cholera; doctor thinks it’s plague; 
both think she’s dying. What shall I do? Eleanor.’ 

“As it took some time to get me and all my luggage from 
the ship to the wretched little sampans swarming around her, 
the captain was naturally very angry; the tide was coming 
in, or going out, or doing something disobliging like that. 
However, he shook his fist at me from the bridge and laughed 
when I took off my hat to him as I was drifting away, so I 
suppose it was all right. When I got back to the hotel Mrs. 
McMash was in a dreadful state and poor Eleanor was dis- 
tracted; for the hotel people were on the point of bundling 
Mrs. McMash into the street. You see, they didn’t like to 
have cholera or plague in the hotel.’’ 

“ Really?’’ I murmured. ‘‘ How narrow-minded of them. 
Which did she have?”’ 

“Oh, she didn’t have either; she had nothing but a head- 
ache. Just as they were about to eject us all, Eleanor’s 
gibbering old Chinese ayah giggled and simpered and made 
horrid noises in her gullet, and finally explained that the 
evening before, when Mrs. McMash had complained of a 
pain in her head, she had given her some 
Chinese medicine—a little preparation 
of her own—which was ‘ vellee fine, A 
number one for headache,’ and she pro- 
duced a green jade box half full of a 
venomous-looking purple paste, that the 
English doctor said was enough to ex- 
plain anything.’’ 

“Did it cure the headache?’’ I asked. 

““Oh my, yes,’ Billy answered. 
“Mrs. McMash was unconscious for two 
weeks and perfectly dotty for about four 
days after she came to—but at the end 
of that time she didn’t have a trace of 
headache. 

‘“All that rather delayed me—for I 
could scarcely have left Eleanor alone. 
Toward the end her uncle arrived. I 
thought he might be surprised to find her 
engaged; but he wasn’t a bit. Hemerely 
said in a reminiscent sort of way: ‘ She’s 
so like her father. Poor, dear Cyril; he 
was always up to something.’ Then he 
congratulated me on my good fortune, 
saying that Eleanor was an excellent 
traveler for a woman, and probably had 
more accurate knowledge of the diurnal 
and crepuscular lepidoptera than any one 
except himself. We liked each other 
from the first. As soon as Mrs. McMash 
was able to travel Eleanor decided that 
she wouldn’t let me start off alone again. 
She herself was going back to be a Red 
Cross nurse in the war. So we all came 
home together as fast as we could.’’ 

“But it can’t have taken you all this 
time,’’ I objected. 

“IT said ‘as fast as we could,’”’ Billy 
replied. ‘‘ When we got to Penang the 
captain of the ship we were on, and all 
the officers and stewards and sailors and 
stokers—everybody—went on a strike. 
They had orders to do it from London. 
The steamship company they worked for had suddenly 
decided to pay their employees in rupees instead of in shil- 
lings, and the rupee, it seems, had depreciated. I don’t 
know what that means, but it’s apparently most disagreeable, 
for thirty thousand men all over the Orient stopped work at 
once, and a fleet of about two hundred ships lay idle at their 
docks for weeks. We spent them at Penang—a lovely 
spot—waiting for something to come along and take us 
away. 

‘Then, in Egypt, Eleanor’s uncle, while pursuing a rare 
moth on the edge of the desert, right near the pyramids, fell 
into a yawning tomb and broke several ribs. We had meant 
to be in Egypt for forty-eight hours; we stayed there for 
forty-two days. Then, in Naples v 

‘“ That will do, Billy; that will do.’’ 

““ Don’t you believe me?’’ Billy asked. 

““Oh, yes; I suppose so,’’ I answered. 

“Well, then, hurry up and dress,’’ Billy urged, ‘‘ while I 
run downstairs and telephone to Eleanor that we’re coming 
and that the war is over.’’ 
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Industry 


HARLES SANGER MELLEN is celebrated 
in the railroad world as having accom- 
plished the impossible. He took the 
Northern Pacific, a property that had twice 
ruined Henry Villard and brought disaster 
to a number of other millionaires, which 
had been loaded with millions of watered 
stocks and burdened with all manner of 
competition and jobbing until it was 
rotten from end to end—he took this 
hopeless wreck and inside of a year put 
it on a paying basis. He was selected 
for the Presidency, in 1896, by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, who had just come into control. 
Mr. Mellen built new lines, extended the 
road’s territory, improved the passenger 
service, increased freight equipment, and 

wherever possible reduced rates and thus won the friendship 

and confidence of the traveling public. The results were 
marvelous. 

Within five years Mr. Mellen had made such an important 
property of the great hulk he had come into that the two 
greatest railroad combinations in America, the Hill-Morgan 
and the Harriman-Schiff, nearly ruined each other in their 
efforts to secure control of it. The stock, which had been 
selling down to twenty dollars a share, was grabbed up at one 
hundred and fifty dollars and upward, and has hovered 
around that figure ever since. 

Mr. Mellen came by his railroad training in the close, 
practical school of New England. He was born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, on August 16, 1851. At eighteen he entered 
the employ of the Northern New Hampshire, as clerk in the 
cashier’s office. He filled various clerical positions on this 
and other roads until 1881, when he was made Auditor of 
the Boston, Lowell and Concord. Here his advance was 
rapid and steady. In quick succession he was Auditor, 
Superintendent and General Superintendent. In 1888 he 
went with the Union Pacific system as General Purchasing 
Agent. In 1892 he was made General Traffic Manager. In 
this year he returned to the East as General Manager of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford road, and served here 
until 1896. He was Second Vice-President of the road when 
Mr. Morgan, who knew his record for work and capacity, 
induced him to become the President of the Northern Pacific. 

Samuel Spencer is another man who pulled a bankrupt 
property out of the mud, and formed it into one of the great- 
est railroad systems on earth. To-day the Southern Railway 
has nearly seven thousand miles of trackage. Its earnings 
for 1901 were $35,000,000 in round numbers. It not alone 
paid a dividend on its stock, but earned a surplus of more 
than a million dollars besides. When Mr. Spencer, at Mr. 
Morgan’s request, took hold, in 1894, as President, the 
Southern could have been summed up, in the language of Bill 
Nye, as ‘‘two streaks of rust and a right of way.’’ There 
were many valuable sections in the system, as, for example, 
the Richmond Terminal; but even these were generally in a 
state of chaos. The property was made up of a great 
many disconnected roads, large and small. All these had 
to be welded together and brought in line under the 
central organization. It was a Herculean task. Its suc- 
cessful conclusion raised Mr. Spencer at 
once to a post among the great railroad 
operators. 

Mr. Spencer was born in Columbus, 
Georgia, on March 2, 1847. Across the 
street from his father’s house was a 
jewelry store. Young Samuel would 
hang around the show window of this 
establishment for days at a time and he 
announced that his great ambition was 
to be a watchmaker. He was sent to 
the University of Virginia, however, and 
after graduation as a civil engineer from 
this institution watchmaking was never 
mentioned by him. He now wanted to be a railroad man 
and applied at the general offices of the Savannah and 
Memphis Railroad in Savannah for a position. He was sent 
out the next day with a surveyor’s outfit asa rodman. His 
duties here did not require any great skill, but so con- 
scientiously were they performed that he was soon promoted 
to leveler, and then to transitman. After the particular 
surveying on which he was engaged was finished he was 
made a resident engineer and then Chief Engineer of the road. 
Then, wishing to learn more of railroading, he accepted a 
clerkship to the Superintendent of the New Jersey Southern, 
and after holding this for only a few months he went with 
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the Baltimore and Ohio as Assistant Supervisor of Trains. 
He was shortly promoted to the post of Supervisor of Trains. 
In 1877 he was made Superintendent of Transportation of the 
Virginia Midland, and then became General Superintendent 
of the Long Island Road. In 1879 he went back to the 
Baltimore and Ohio as Assistant to the President, and in 
rapid succession gained the positions of Acting General 
Manager, Third Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Vice- 
President, and President. 

This position he resigned in 1889 to go with J. P. Morgan 
& Co. as the representative of their railroad interests. When 
Mr. Morgan undertook the task of amalgamating the network 
of roads that now make up the Southern System, Mr. Spencer 
was the man on whom he relied for the administration of the 
property. 


The Man Who Makes the Whole World Sew 


To those who can see the romantic side of business, the career 
of Frederick Gilbert Bourne, who sat with the other Captains 
at the Prince Henry Juncheon, makes delightful reading. 

In the late spring of 1865, when the Civil War was closing, 
and people’s minds were turning again to pursuits of peace, 
a slender, modest boy bade good-by to his fellows in one of 
the public schools located in lower New York. He was not 
to come back again in the fall. He had reached his four- 
teenth year, and, having his own way to make, must go out 
into active life. His teachers prophesied for him a successful 
career because of his studious habits, clean-cut conduct, 
and manliness. To-day that boy is directing a force of 
workers numbering over one hundred thousand, and scattered 
all over the civilized world. In the mountain hamlets of 
Roumania, in the remotest villages of Spain, in the great 
capitals of Europe, as well as in the prairie towns and metro- 
politan centres of his own country, the agents of Mr. Bourne 
are to be found. 

Mr. Bourne is President of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. Last year hisemployees manufactured and dis- 
tributed over a million anda quarter machines. Insome of 
the territory covered by Mr. Bourne’s company, Spain and 
France, for example, machines are sold on installments, 
running as low as twenty cents a week. All this business 
is controlled from the central office in New York, and so 
smoothly and easily that as one sits.with Mr. Bourne it is 
impossible to conceive the world-encircling organization 
which he directs. 

Just at present the Singer Company is building a factory 
in Northern Russia covering seventy acres, a factory in 
Spain and a factory in Germany. It is already operating a 
factory near Glasgow, in Scotland, covering forty-six acres, 
and a factory in Austria that employs thousands of workmen. 
In this country it has enormous plants, where the bulk of the 
machines are turned out. Everything required for their 
equipment is manufactured by the company, and the most 
minute processes connected with the business are managed 
by it directly. Every machine is sold and delivered by its 
own agents. Its annual output of needles alone is over ten 
millions. 

When Mr. Bourne stepped into the Presidency of the Singer 
Company the business had been established thirty-two years. 

It had reached large proportions, but was confined in its 

operations, and had practically no foreign market. Hewent 

to the company as Secretary to the President, Edward Clark. 

Clark had been the attorney for Isaac M. Singer, the founder 

of the company, in a long series of lawsuits. Singer was 

unable to pay the attorney’s fees, and Mr. Clark accepted a 

share in the business in consideration of his bills. When 

Mr. Clark died, in 1882, Mr. Bourne was only thirty-one years 

old, but he had given such a good account of himself that he 

was made manager of the Clark Estate, appraised at many 

millions of dollars. This position naturally gave him an 

important part in the management of the Singer Company, 

and in 1885 the directors elected him as Secretary. A few 

years later he was made President, and since that time he has 
been in practically absolute control of the affairs of the corpo- 
ration. From the moment that he became chief executive he 
began the career of expansion which has carried the Singer 
machines into every corner of the globe. 

The achievements of John H. Converse, who sat with the 
Captains as the representative of the American locomotive 
industry, parallel very closely those of Mr. Bourne. As the 
one has carried the American sewing machine into all the 
corners of the earth, so the other has carried the American 
locomotive. 

When Mr. Converse went into the locomotive industry as 
an employee of the Baldwin Works, in Philadelphia, America 
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was still importing 


locomotives from 
aby oa da The 
works in Phila- 


delphia, which had 
been founded by 
Matthias W. Bald- 
win, had an annual 
output of less than 
one ‘hundred and 
fifty per annum. 
Lastoy ear ethe 
Baldwin Company 
turned out thirteen 
hundred and 
seventy-four loco- 
motives, valued at 
over thirty millions 
of dollars. Of 
these a large num- 
ber were sent to 
Europe, Asia and 
Australia, and 
South America. 
In Russia nearly all of the locomotives are of the Baldwin 
pattern, the company having established large works there. 

Mr. Converse started in life as a newspaper man in his 
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native city, Burlington, Vermont, where he was born on> 


December 2, 1840. He graduated from the University of 
Vermont in 1861, and until 1864, when he removed to 
Chicago, he was employed on the Burlington Daily and 
Weekly Times. He went West on Horace Greeley’s advice to 
grow up with the country, and drifted into railroad work. 
In the office of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
where he was employed, he met Dr. Edward H. Williams, 
one of the division superintendents of the road. This meet- 
ing proved the turning point in Mr. Converse’s career. 
Doctor Williams was made General 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1866, and brought young 
Converse along. Four years later the 
Doctor bought an interest in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and made a place for 
his assistant. Within three years Mr. 
Converse became a member of the firm. 
He took entire charge of the business 
management and effected the organiza- 
tion which has steadily pushed the 
product of the works into every market. 

It is conceded that to him belongs the 
credit for making a place in foreign 
countries for the American locomotive. As a result of his 
endeavors the English builders, who had practically enjoyed 
a monopoly abroad, have been relegated to second place. 


D. H. BURNHAM 


The Father of the Sky-Scraper 


Daniel Hudson Burnham came to the Captains’ meeting as 
the father of the sky-scraper. 

What differentiates the sky-scraper of to-day from the tall 
buildings preceding it is the skeleton structure or steel frame. 
Until it came into use the walls of these buildings had to be 
carried upward from the foundation. This necessitated walls 
of enormous thickness, involving the expenditure of immense 
sums for stone, and very slow processes of construction, 
besides other drawbacks, not the least of which was the great 
amount of space used by the thick walls. When a square 
foot of ground costs five hundred dollars, as is the case on 
Broadway, in New York, and when space brings a rental 
value in proportion, a few thousand square feet, more or less, 
used by dead walls becomes a very serious item. The 
skeleton structure reduces the dead wall area in a sky-scraper 
about seven-eighths. It reduces the cost of construction 
about two-thirds. As buildings of this character are being 
erected throughout the country at the rate of several hundred 
a year, it is easily conceivable what the services of Mr. 
Burnham, and those who with him have pushed this style of 
building, have accomplished for their fellows. 

Mr. Burnham is a New Yorker by birth, but removed from 
his native town, Henderson, to Chicago in 1856, when he was 
ten years old. Since then he has lived in the Northwestern 
metropolis. He was the Chief Architect and Director of 
Works of the World’s Columbian Exposition, and to him was 
mainly due the great beauty of its buildings. 

Mr. Burnham was noted for his progressive ideas from the 
moment he began the practice of his profession in Chicago. 


In 1889, Rand, McNally & Co., the publishers, gave him a 
commission to erect for them a building in one of the most 
congested business sections of the city. Land values had 
risen so enormously that it became impossible to erect 
a-building that would yield returns on the investment 
unless every inch of available room were utilized. A short 
time before, the Home Insurance Building had been erected 
by W. L. B. Jenney, as architect, on plans approximating the 
modern skeleton construction to the extent that some of the 
walls were carried on iron beams. Other firms of Chicago 
architects had carried the idea a little further still in the 
Tacoma Building. Upon the experience gained in these two 
structures, Mr. Burnham planned the Rand-McNally Building. 
He used the steel structure throughout, carrying the walls for 
each story separately on beams, thus doing away entirely 
with the necessity. for heavy masonry at the base. 

The experiment was watched with the keenest interest by 
every architect in America. In the East, it was freely proph- 
esied by experts that the building would come tumbling 
down some fine day; that it was a crazy idea and nothing 
good would come of it. When the building was finished and 
the tenants had moved in there was apprehension lest the 
jarring of the machinery should shake the whole building to 
pieces. It was years before the Eastern architects finally 
conceded that the steel structure was safe. 

Eliphalet W. Bliss, the largest manufacturer of metal-work- 
ing machinery in the world, and head of the United States 
Projectile Company, which makes the Whitehead torpedoes 
for the Navy, had an experience when starting on his busi- 
ness career that would probably have made a socialist of 
some men less balanced. He was practically dismissed from 
his position because he was too industrious and successful. 


Editor’s Note —Through an oversight, the name of the President 
of Bradstreet’s was given in a recent article in this series as Mr, 
William F. Clark; it should have been Mr. Charles F, Clark. This 
paper concludes the series, 
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He had been apprenticed in his home town in Northern 
New York to a machinist, with whom he served nearly six 
years. Then he went out into the world, and after various 
employments went to the Campbell Printing Press Company, 
of Brooklyn. He was put to work on a percentage basis. 
One day he was called into the Superintendent’s office. 

““We find,’’ said the Superintendent, ‘‘ that you are making 
more money than any two men in the place, and that if you 
keep on you will be making as much as the firm itself. So 
we have concluded that you will have 
to scale down your percentage.’’ 

““ But,’’ protested Mr. Bliss, ‘‘ I am not 
getting a higher rate than anybody else. 
If I make more it’s because I work faster.”’ 

““That may be true, but the fact 
remains, and you will have to makea 
new agreement.’’ 

Mr. Bliss preferred to leave. With the 
little money he had been able to save he 
concluded to go into business for him- 
self. He opened a small shop, where 
he began making printing presses, dies, 
and special machinery for working 
sheet metal, being the pioneer in this 
industry in America. He worked even harder than he had 
for the Campbell people, scarcely giving himself any rest at 
all. But it was the old story—the difficulty of success 
without capital. His savings were swallowed up, his credit 
was exhausted, and again and again it looked as though he 
would have to give up. It was about all he could do from 
week to week to meet his pay-roll, though the number of his 
employees was small enough. But after years of effort he 
finally saw daylight ahead. 

To-day he has over thirteen hundred employees in his great 
works in Brooklyn, which cover about six acres. The plant 
which makes the Whitehead torpedoes also manufactures 
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shells for the Army and Navy, Mr. Bliss being one of the 
largest contractors for these projectiles in the country. He 
isa multi-millionaire, and besides his large business interests 
is a patron of the arts and sciences. 

Every schoolboy in the United States has heard of the 
Bethlehem Iron Works, pioneers in the American armor- 
plate industry and in other important branches of the steel 
trade. Comparatively few, however, have heard of John Fritz, 
the man who is practically responsible for the upbuilding of 

these great works. He was enrolled among the Hundred 

Captains because he is one of the chief figures in the 

development of the American iron industry. 

Mr. Fritz began life as a blacksmith’s apprentice. His 
father was a farmer in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where 
Mr. Fritz spent the early years of his life. His first know]- 
edge of iron manufacturing came before he was twenty. He 
was sent by his employer to do some blacksmith repair work 
at a crude charcoal blast furnace near hishome. Before he 
had finished his work he made up his mind to quit the 
blacksmith’s trade and go into iron-making. 

He got a regular job at the furnace and remained there 
until 1845, when he went to Norristown, Pennsylvania, to 
assist in building a mill for making bar iron. Young Fritz 
took eagerly to his new work. His spare hours he spent in 

learning about the making of iron. He pushed ahead so fast 
that he was put in charge of the night shift as foreman and a 
little later was given entire charge. He was given charge of 
the rebuilding of the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown. 
Here he made the first of a series of radical departures in the 
construction of iron-working machinery, inventing the first 
‘“three-high rail-mill’’? ever erected in the country. By 
means of this about one-third of the labor involved in the 
rolling of rails was saved. He went tothe Bethlehem Works 
in 1860 and remained there continuously until 1893, when 
he retired from business. The great works, as they stand 
to-day, were practically created by him. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— Roger Drake, the Copper 
King, tells how he struggled with poverty in the Western gold country, 
gave up prospecting and opened a barber shop to make money enough 
to take him East for a thorough technical education. He carried with 
him warm letters of introduction to the parents of his friend, George 
Stanley, was warmly received, and in his frequent visits to their house 
was deeply troubled hy the beauty of Stanley’s young cousin, Adele 
Broughton. His friend and employer, Fletcher, who is a scientist and 
inventor, advised a change of scene and a little practical experience 
in copper mining. 


CHAPTER JIT— Continued 


advice —that is, the part of it he had left unsaid. Some- 

times I thought I had succeeded, that I could go back and 
shake hands with Adele Broughton as coolly as with Miss 
Stanley. But at other times I would see her facing me, in the 
big easy chair, and asking me, in that quiet, level voice of hers 
—a voice that might have in it all that I sometimes imagined it 
had—to be herfriend. And thenI would be glad I was work- 
ing a hand-drill twelve hundred feet underground. 

I did better at following the other part of Fletcher’s advice 
—that which told meto goinand get a good practical knowl- 
edge of copper. I worked underground for three months 
and learned more about the practical timbering of a mine than 
I could have found out in twice the time at school. There 
was an accident in which five or six men were killed while I 
was there, so I learned a little about how not todo it. At the 
end of the three months I came up and worked around for a 
few weeks in the calcinitig works, and picked up a good deal 
of practical information about the first steps in the production 
of pure metallic copper. 

Then I got a job with a surveying party fora railroad which 
was coming up that way, and you can imagine what a relief 
it was, after having worked for a quarter of a year down in 
the dark, and then up in the horrible sulphur stench that sur- 
rounds a smelting plant, to be out in the sweet spring air, 
tramping through the woods by day and sleeping, as I 
was veteran enough to do, on the lee side of a camp-fire 

at night. ; 

In one way the experience was good for me; it was another 
step toward the complete equipment I needed. But in another 
way I lost a good deal of the ground I had gained by working 
in the mine. There wasn’t much in those dark, stuffy, under- 
ground chambefs, or in the rattling of ore and the roar of 
furnaces, to make me think about Adele Broughton. But out 


| DID my best in those next six months to follow Fletcher’s 
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in the open air she 

came back into my 

thoughts again. At 

first, thinking there 

was no more dan- 

ger, I let my mind 2 
dwell on her, just 

for the luxury of it, 

and I pictured her 

as I had seen her, here or 
there. And then I got to 
bringing her out to me, and 
I used to fancy I saw her 
coming toward me whenever 
a vista opened up before me 
through the trees. I neversaw 
a spray of blossoms on some wild vine 
but I imagined it a wreath in her hair. 
And so, before I knew it, the old long- 
ing and the doubt and the trouble were 
back upon me again. 

I kept up the battle with myself for 
a while, but at last I decided that there was no use in trying 
any longer to conquer in that way. I would go back to her — 
I would make her tell methe truth. I had found out already, 
I said to myself, that I loved her. So I went to the head of 
our party and told him that when we came to the next large 
town I meant to leave him. 

During those next few days I became most impatient to get 
on. The last shred of doubt of my feeling toward her disap- 
peared, and I was counting up the hours till I could see her 
and wondering if I had not already lost her by the delay. 
So I left the party and started for the East. 

My journey came to an end at last at nine o’clock in the 
evening, and I caught a cabman and, giving him the Stanleys’ 
address, told him to drive fast. I suppose he thought some 
one must be at the point of death for he went all the way ata 
gallop. 

The same big darky who had been the butler for a good 
many years let me in, and mistook me at first glance for 
George Stanley. I thought nothing of it at the moment, but 
asked him if Miss Broughton was at home. He began a long 
explanation: that an entertainment was going on, charades 
or tableaus I guessed from his description, and that the whole 
family were there. Miss Adele, he added, was taking part, 
dressed up like a queen, and covered all over with spangles. 


STANLEY THOUGHT I 
HAD GONE DEMENTED 


Then he said that Mr. George was expected home the next 
day, and that was why he had mistaken me for him. 

But not even George Stanley could turn the current of my 
thoughts away from Adele. I asked the man more particu- 
larly about the entertainment, and he could inform me, for he 
had been helping to prepare for it in a hall not far away. 

He said, in answer to another question, that there was a 
way of getting to the stage without going through the audience. 

I had in mind going up into the wings and seeing her there, 
but I thought of something better. I wrote across one of my 
visiting-cards just the question: ‘‘ Shall you be getting home 
a little ahead of the others?’ and gave it to the man to deliver 
to her for me. He came back in half an hour with the same 
card. She had written ‘‘ Yes’’ upon it. I told the man that 
I would wait for the family. For another half-hour I counted 
the seconds as they were ticked off by the hall clock, and then, 
at last, I heard the wheels of her carriage. 

She did not see that it was I who had opened the door until 
she had passed by me and I had closed it after her. She 
drew in her breath in a little gasp of surprise at sight of me, 
and then stood silently, letting me look at her. 

‘What do you think of the Faerie Queene? ”’ she asked after 
a moment. I could not answer, but only repeated her name, 
““ Adele — Adele— Adele.”’ 
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““T am glad you’ve come back,’’ she said. ‘‘ We missed 
you very much. You must tell me all you did while you 
were away; everything.’’ 

““That is not what I have come back to tell you, Adele,’’ I 
said slowly. 

“Come in here to tell me.’’ 

As she led the way into the drawing-room her eyes fell on 
a strange old chair which had stood for years in the hall. 
It was high, straight-backed, curiously carved. ‘‘ The 
Queen must have her throne,’’ she said. I carried it into 
the drawing-room and set it in the bay where the floor was a 
low step higher than in the room itself. When she was 
seated, very erect and with the wand upright in her hand, 
** Now we will hear what you have come to tell,’’ she said. 

I stood before her with bent head, for, looking at her, I could 
do nothing but look, and I told her the story. I began with 
the time when she had appeared to me as a vision, framed in 
the doorway. I told her what a creature from another world 
she was, and how the thought that I could ever be of personal 
concern to her was one I had never dared to think until that 
day she had asked me to be her friend. I told her how, still, 
I had not dared to believe her, how I had struggled, and had 
gone away to forget her only to find that I could not forget. 
*“ And now,’’ said I, ‘‘ I have come back toask you to tell me 
the truth. If you do not care for me I will go away, and live 
my life as I have meant to live it, and perhaps some day I 
shall be as I was before I ever saw you. But if you do care 
—Do you care, Adele? Do you care?”’ 

She did not answer at once. ‘‘I don’t quite know,’’ she 
said at last. Then shesmiled. ‘‘ ButIalmostknow. Iwill 
tell you pretty soon. I will tell you within a week.”’ 

This time I could look at her while I spoke. ‘‘ Adele,”’ 
said I, ‘‘ I shall take my answer to-night. Whether you 
answer me in words or not, I will be answered. You know 
what sent me away from you and you know what has brought 
me back. You know the true answer to my question, and 
you must answer it.’’ 

This time it was her eyes that fell. But they rose again to 
my face immediately. ‘‘ Kneel down,’’ she said. 

I dropped on my knees before her, and then I felt her wand 
strike my shoulder, but I waited for her to speak. I heard 
her draw a long, trembling breath, and then, with a little 


laugh, ‘‘ Why don’t you kiss me?”’ she said. 

I kissed her, kissed her a score of times, but I wanted her 
to tell me in words. ‘‘Is it true, Adele?’’ I asked. ‘‘Are 
they true? Are they mine, and always mine?’’ 

She laughed and pushed me back from her. ‘‘ Of course.”’ 


There was just then a vigorous ring at the doorbell, and 
she motioned me to answerit. When I swung the door open 
there stood George Stanley before me. 

““Come in,’’ said I, heedless of his surprise that I should 
be there. As he stepped into the hall and I looked at him 
while we shook hands, and as I noticed again how tall and 
clean-limbed he was, and what likable gray eyes he had, I 
felt what you may call, if you like, a premonition; something, 
at least, besides the feeling that it was good to see him again. 

““Come in,’’ said I again. ‘‘ There’s some one else here 
for you to see.’’ 

Then, as we entered the drawing-room, ‘‘ This is my 

“Tm not going to be introduced to my cousin George 
Stanley,’’ said Adele. ‘‘I know you already. I’ve kept Mr. 
Drake talking to me about you for two years.’’ 

I can remember very well the expressions that crossed his 
face as he looked at her. Pure amazement at first, and then 
another look which I cannot describe, a look which tormented 
me. But in turn it was gone in a moment, and he smiled 
gayly and shook hands with her, and with me again; and 
while we were still standing there the others came home. 
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CHAPTER IV 


T WAS a little while before the amazing nature of the 

coincidence occurred to us, for at first our bare surprise 

at seeing each other kept Stanley and myself from rumi- 

nating on the relations of things, but we did justice to it later 
in the evening. 

Exclamations gave place at last to questions and ques- 
tions to answers, and it was long past midnight before we 
realized it. When, at last, I picked up my bag and was 
about to start over to Fletcher’s, they all protested that it was 
too late to think of going out again that night; so, gladly 
enough, I stayed. I hoped in some way to secure another 
moment with Adele, for I had not had a chance to speak to 
her since George’s ring at the doorbell. She seemed as 
anxious for that moment asI was, but it didn’t come, so when 
the party broke up we nodded a good-night to each other just 
as though nothing had happened. 

My room was next to Stanley’s, and before I was half 
undressed he came shuffling in and sat down on my bed. 

““Luxurious chaps, these city fellows are,’’ he said, patting 
the coverlet. ‘‘ You’re really one of them, for you haven’t 
been roughing it long enough to forget how a bed feels. But 
I haven’t slept in anything like this for three years and more. 
I haven’t had any fun since the deuce knows when, and I’m 
going to have a little now. Then I’ll go out with you and 
find as many copper mines or gold mines, by your patent 
scientific system, as you like.’’ 

Then he went on more seriously: ‘‘ You never told me 
enough about your copper scheme in your letters. As for me, 
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I’d rather go on hunting for the stuff that needs nothing but 
the stamp of these United States to make it into the real, cold, 
jingling money. If you have that you aren’t bothered about 
supply and demand and market values, and I don’t know 
what other economic theories. You’ve no concern except to 
get it, and when you’ve got enough you can quit and have 
your fun. But then, if your scheme’s better I’m with you. 
Tell me about it.”’ 

He threw himself back on the bed with a yawn as he fin- 
ished speaking, so I said that two o’clock in the morning was 
no time to begin talking copper. 

‘*Then tell me something else,’’ he said with a laugh. 
““Isn’t my little cousin Adele the prettiest thing you ever 
saw?’’ 

““She’s the most beautiful woman in the world, I think.’’ 

‘“You do?’’ he said, looking at me curiously. ‘‘ Well, it 
seems to me you’ve been pretty hard-headed to spend your 
time with Fletcher’s crazy hobbies instead of falling in love 
with her.”’ 

““T have fallen in love with her,’’ said I, ‘‘and I’ve told 
her about it, and we’re engaged.’’ 

““The devil you are!’’ There seemed to be anger as well 
as surprise in his words. It blazed up like a parlor match, 
with a splutter, but it was gonedirectly. ‘‘ I know that’s not 
a pretty way to congratulate a fellow. I beg your pardon; 
all I meant was, why didn’t you tell me?’’ 

*““T haven’t told anybody. I shouldn’t have told you, for 
she hasn’t told me I might tell, yet. It only happened 
to-night: to-night just before you came in,’’ I went on, for he 
looked at me incredulously. 

‘*To-night, eh,’’ he said musingly. He tied the cord 
around his waist into a complicated series of knots, and 
untied it again. ‘‘ Then I’m not to mention it?’’ he said at 
last, rising. 

‘No, if you please,’’ said I. 

He nodded his head and shuffled back into his own bed- 
room. 

Next day I went over to see Fletcher. Hewas still exper- 
imenting with a dynamo armature, and he said he was 
apparently no nearer getting it right than he’d been six 
months before; but when I suggested that he’d better turn 
to something else that would show results he only smiled 
and bent over his lathe again. 

I saw very little of him in those days, though he insisted on 
my coming to live with him again. I had very little leisure, 
for Stanley, whose interest in the venture was to be identical 
with mine, had said to me seriously that the sooner we could 
be off again the better he would be pleased: and as that was 
just what I wanted, too, I made things move as fast as possible. 
But what leisure I did have I spent at the Stanleys’, waiting 
for a word with Adele. 

For three days after that night when I had declared myself 
to her I had not one moment alone with her. My first oppor- 
tunity came on Sunday. Wehad all gone to church together, 
and after service George went for a drive with his father and 
mother, and Adele and I walked home. I remember that I 
couldn’t take my opportunity when I had it, and we walked 
a little way in silence. Then I told her how eagerly I had 
been waiting for this next moment of ours together, and how 
much I had to tell her—though it wouldn’t come to my 
tongue. 

“‘T’ve been pretty anxious to speak to you, too,’’ she said. 
*“T was so afraid you’d tell about — you know what I mean— 
and I couldn’t find any chance to tell you not to. I hardly 
dared come down to breakfast the next morning. It was such 
a relief when I saw from the way they acted that they didn’t 
know.’’ 

““T have told one person, Adele. I didn’t mean to tell any 
one till I had asked you if I might, but his question came in 
such a way that I had to tell himorlietohim. It was George 
Stanley.’’ 

““ Oh, of course it was,’’? shesaid impatiently. ‘‘ Of course 
you had to tell the one person——’’ She checked that sen- 
tence in the middle and began again. ‘‘ That’s just like a 
man. If a girl lets a man kiss her, any man on earth, she 
can be perfectly sure that he’ll go and tell.”’ 

“T didn’t tell George Stanley that I had kissed you. I 
told him that you and I were engaged to be married. That 
is true, isn’t it, Adele? Isn’t that what you meant when you 
told me to kiss you?”’ 

““Why, yes, I suppose so. But I wanted it for a secret, 
just between us, and you’ve spoiled it all.’’ 

I hadn’t much to say after that, and we walked along home 
in silence. After we had reached the house, however, she 
told me she would forgive me, and that it didn’t matter after 
all. She came and sat beside me on the big drawing-room 
sofa—we had the house quite to ourselves for that hour—as 
lover-like as could be, and I told myself that, at last, I was 
perfectly happy. When we heard the Stanleys coming back 
from their drive she whispered: ‘‘ You won’t say anything 
about it to any one, will you? Not even to him?”’ 

I began to promise her I would not, but she interrupted 
me with a kiss and fled away upstairs. 

I smile a little now over the confident way in which we two 
youngsters set out to find a copper mine; not an ordinary 
strike, mind you, but a big one. 

We were really pretty well equipped, though. State geo- 
logical surveys weren’t in those days what they are now, but 
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through them and in one way and another I knew where the 
actual copper was, and I figured that I ought to make a prett 
good guess at where some of the possible copper was, and 
knew copper when I saw it. We had money and time enough 
to do the thing thoroughly, and that was how we meant 
to do it. 

The evening before we started I had a long talk with Adele 
—all about how sure to succeed we were, and what a short 
time we’d be about it. I said good-by to her then and kissed 
her, and she gave me a big copper cent for luck. Nobody 
but Stanley knew yet of our engagement, so I was to part 
with her in public as though we were nothing but good 
friends. When the time came next day, and the womenfolk 
came close to the door to see us off, Stanley kissed his mothe 
and then his sister — Mrs. Archibald she was then—and then 
he turned to Adele. She blushed and made some little resist 
ance, but he laughed and, saying something about cousins 
kissed her full on the lips. I didn’t like any too much his 
having a privilege denied to me, but I put the best face 
could on it and laughed with the others. 

For the first few days, I remember, Stanley was in the 
worst mood imaginable. He wouldn’t hear of our having 
any chance of success, he wouldn’t allow me to hint at an 
possibility of failure; he was almost intolerable. But one 
morning he waked up, rubbed his eyes and said he’d got the 
devil out of his system. It seemed to be so. 

The next seven months don’t carry on my story at all, and 
they must be passed over with no more than a word. We 
went up Northwest and spent the fall there. Then we went 
down into Arizona. But in March we turned to the North 
again. It was about the first of April when we struck Red 
City. 

As nearly everything from now on which goes into this 
story took place there or thereabouts, I must try to give you 
some idea of what Red City was like. It is on Bent River, 
at, or rather just below, Jackson Falls. The river there has 
a drop altogether of nearly a hundred feet. Fifty miles belo 
the city, at Brownsville, it drops again, so that, except above 
the city, it is not navigable, but it is useful to Red City ir 
providing it with a valuable water-power. The city’s con 
nection with the world depends upon what was then a Grange 
railroad called the Red City and Texas, of which more will 
be said hereafter. 

The town itself had been an outpost village, left stranded 
by the great tide of immigration which swept West before the 
Civil War. It was pleasantly situated, for just above it the 
high limestone cliffs, which, farther north, hold Bent Rive 
in a narrow gorge between them, open out and inclose a 
valley perhaps three miles wide, protecting it at the same 
time from the north wind. The town owed its activity at the 
time Stanley and I first went there to some sensational strikes” 
of copper which had been made about and within it in the 
course of the past two years. From being a poor village it 
became, within a year, a tremendously energetic little city of 
about ten thousand inhabitants, most of them a pretty hard 
lot. Getting rich very fast some of them were, and every 
body else was anxious to. They were looking for ore, and 
finding it under the very streets. The town is the only one I 
know of, except Leadville, Colorado, where, instead of levy 
ing a municipal tax, they could for a few years declare a 
dividend. 

We took all the time we wanted, for Stanley had learned 
that lesson, too, by then, and we looked over the whole ground 
very thoroughly. Every inch of the valley was taken up and 
was being worked in some sort of fashion, which was wha 
we had expected, and of course there was the greatest variet 
in the results the men were getting. Most of the copper la 
in a great lode which struck diagonally across the valley. A 
last we bought a ninety-day option on a mineral lease on 
some property that looked to us pretty good. The fellow 
who owned it knew nothing about the way to work it, and of 
course couldn’t make it pay, and so he was glad enough to 
sell at a very reasonable figure. 

We were pretty glad to buy, too, and we sent an order East 
for what outfit of machinery we needed, and told ourselves 
that our long search was ended. There was nothing we 
could do until our machinery arrived, and as our confidence 
in our prospective purchase grew our impatience grew wit 
it. We loafed about the mine, we played pool by the hour 
at the hotel, and at last we took to lounging at the railroad 
station about train-time, making the excuse for ourselves tha 
we might see our carload of machinery come rolling in at an 
time—though neither of us expected it for a month more. 

I went alone one morning to the railroad station, as Stanle 
was amusing himself in a shooting gallery downtown, and 
found out, as I knew I should, that our car had not yet come 
in; then I sat down on a baggage truck and hoped agains 
hope that something would turn up. 

But in a few minutes I was diverted by the appearance of 
two strangers, a man and a woman, on the platform. At first 
I could see nothing of the woman except the corner of he 
skirt, for the man stood directly between us. He was well 
worth looking at. He was a good six inches more than six 
feet tall, and was built on the proportions of a Samson. His 
hair was so light in color that, with the suti on it, it looked 
almost white, and when I caught a partial glimpse of his face 
I saw that it was covered with a long untrimmed beard. 
Altogether he looked like the pictures of the old-time Vikings. 


—I SAW MY OLD 
VIKING STRIDING 
DOWN THE STREET 


His voice was as big as he was and came rolling along the 
platform to me. He was talking in English, but with a 
foreign accent which kept me from understanding much of 
what he said. 

Presently their positions altered a little so that I could see 
the girl also. I guessed her age to be about twenty. Fora 
moment she turned away from her father, and I saw that 
though she was smiling there were tears in her eyes. It was 
evident enough from all the circumstances that she was going 
away alone, and that each of them was trying to make the 
parting as easy as possible for the other. I might have gone 
on watching them until their train pulled in if I hadn’t been 
directed by the girl’s eyes to a man who was coming up the 
platform toward them. He was a fellow named Hogan, 
whom I may call the town buffoon. He had an aversion to 
work, and was supposed to be exceedingly funny when he 
was drunk, so the public-spirited citizens of the place kept 
him drunk most of the time for the general amusement. Of 
course she knew nothing more about him than that he was 
tipsy, and that he evidently meant to try some of his drunken 
wit on her father. He was already pointing at him and 
mumbling to himself, and the station loafers were drawing 
up close to see the fun. 

Besides the disgust in the girl’s face, there was a look of 
fear which I couldn’t understand, seeing that her father was 
big enough to kick poor Hogan clear over a pile of mixed 
freight which lay close by, and that he seemed to me a person 
who would do it with very little hesitation. But then it 
struck me that this scene, which I was chuckling over in 
advance, was exactly what she was afraid of, so I got up and 
took a hand in the game myself. 

I noticed that whisky was largely responsible for his con- 
dition, so I took him away, bought him an immense quantity 
of beer, and thereby terminated his usefulness, from Red 
City’s point of view, for that day. Then I went back to the 
hotel and waited for Stanley. 

But before he came I saw my old Viking striding down the 
street. He turned into the hotel, and then, to my surprise, 
for I did not know that he had ever seen me before, he came 
up to meand thanked me. ‘‘ My daughter told me,’’ he said, 
“that you saved both of us from much annoyance. I thank 
you. My name is Christian Jansen.’’ I told him my name 
in return, and after a word or two I drew up another chair 
for him, and we sat down together near the window to wait 
for the dinner-bell. 

While we were talking Stanley came back, and at his sug- 
gestion we dined together. The old gentleman did not say 
very much, but when we had finished we felt pretty well 
acquainted with him. As he rose from the table he said that 
for the first time he should leave Red City with some regret. 
Then as an afterthought he asked us if we would not go home 
with him. ‘“‘It is a long time since my house has received a 
visitor, but that will make your welcome the warmer.’’ 

We didn’t know where he lived, but we didn’t much care 
so long as it was beyond sight and smell of Red City, and, 
speaking at the same time, we said we would go with him. 
He said it was high time to be off; so as soon as possible 
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afterward we set out up the valley of Bent River. I was sur- 
prised at the direction he took, for I didn’t know that any one 
lived up that way, but after we left the outskirts of the city 
we found a track up the gorge, which improved with the 
miles into a very good path. In some places where the gorge 
was narrowest there were extensive cuttings in the rock to 
give wayfarers a high and dry passage in bad weather. We 
had to ford the stream.twice. 

There wasn’t much light down in the gorge after the 
middle of the afternoon, and to us who weren’t used to it it 
was rather a ticklish piece of riding. At the upper ford we 
nearly had an accident. The water was shoulder-high on the 
horses and pretty swift, and Stanley missed the crossing, 
and was all but carried down stream. There was a wild 
scramble for a part of a minute, but the plucky little horse 
knew his business, and got his footing again. When we 
were all safe on the other bank Jansen said that the river had 
risen a foot since we left the lower crossing and that we were 
probably in for a big freshet. At last our host checked his 
horse to let us come up with him, and pointing to a placea 
few yards ahead, where the path bent sharply around a 
promontory and lost itself to our view, he said: 

““Just around that corner, gentlemen, is my house. Will 
you take precedence of me?’’ And forcing his horse to the 
very edge of the path he compelled us to squeeze between 
him and the cliff and ride on ahead. It was not a cheap 
piece of gallantry, for it seemed that one of us must push him 
into the river, but by some miracle we avoided it and rode 
down the path and around the corner. 

We rode out of the night, for by then it was night in the 
gorge, into the full blaze of the sunset; out of the wilderness 
into the loveliest, happiest spot I have ever seen. For there 
the northwest cliff, with the river at its feet, swept around 
in a broad curve, whilst the other cliff, instead of following 
parallel with it, curved away in the opposite direction, inclos- 
ing a little oval valley about two miles long and a mile wide. 
It was carpeted with a patchwork of the clear emerald green 
of young wheat and the rich golden-brown of freshly ploughed 
land, and the right-hand cliff, which had been white at noon, 
was pink as coral in the sunset. The great barns and stables 
Scattered over it told of its prosperity, and a one-story, 
rambling limestone house, with a wide chimney, and an 
equally wide arched door, seemed ready to make us welcome. 

Our host rode up beside us, for here the path widened into 
a roadway, and he swept the prospect with his arm. 

“The valleys laugh and sing; is it not so?’’ he said. 

Then, noticing that we were cold—the north wind blowing 
down the gorge had cut into us like a knife, and since getting 
thoroughly wet at the upper crossing we had felt as though 
we were frozen to our saddles—he hurried us into the house. 

An hour later we had finished supper, and were sitting 
around a roaring fire of logs discussing a hot punch. We 
had met our host’s only son immediately upon our arrival, 
and now he made one of the party. He was then about 
eighteen, and gave promise of being one day as big as his 
father. He was a clear-eyed, level-headed young fellow, 
much interested to know from us what the world was like, 
for he had never been much away from this valley where he 
was born. What with our answers to his questions and his 
father’s philosophical comments on them, and with the flood 
steadily rising outside and providing a topic of very present 
interest, the talk ran on for hours, and it was long past mid- 
night when we turned in. 

We meant to go back to Red City next day, but the ele- 
ments took that out of our hands. We found in the morning 
that the flood had made a new high-water mark the night 
before, having risen above Jansen’s em- 
bankment and flooded one of his wheat 
fields, which he told us had never occurred 
before. The damage was not great, how- 
ever, and all day Sunday the water sub- 
sided rapidly. 

By Monday morning the river was back 
at but little above its normal level, and 
Stanley and I, to make up for our delay, 
got off as early as possible. It was indeed 
just about sunrise when we turned out of 
the valley and down the gorge. It is a 
strange thing, but on that morning —that 
morning of all mornings—as we rode 
along we were neither thinking nor talk- 
ing about copper. We had thought and 
talked of nothing else for the past half 
year, but our little visit with Christian 
Jansen had started our ideas off on a new 
trail for the time being. At no other 
moment in all those months could the 
discovery of an immense strike of copper 
have come without fair warning, and except 
after days, or hours at least, of anticipation. 
But it was at that moment that it came. 

I remember Stanley was saying that he 
wished we had found out more about 
Christian Jansen’s personal history, when 
he checked himself suddenly and looked 
down the gorge. 

““Hello,” he said; 
made wild work of it down here. 


“the freshet has 
Look on 
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ahead, Drake—no, on the other side. You're a geologist, 
but I’ll bet you never saw any purple like that before.’’ 

I crowded my horse up so that I could see, for he was rid- 
ing ahead. Just ahead the river made a sharp quirk to the 
left —toward us, that is, for we were riding down the left bank 
—and that twist had let the whole force of the flood and all 
that it bore along with it go driving, crashing, squarely into the 
face of the opposite cliff. Trees, gravel, rock, everything not 
immovable had gone down under it and along with it, and 
there upon the naked face of the rock shone in the morning 
sunlight a great patch of flaming purple. There was brown 
mixed up in it, and yellow, and blue, but it was all lost, all 
devoured, in that wonderful purple. 

I stared at it for one breathless minute, and then I drove 
the spurs into my horse. I pushed by Stanley and ran my 
horse down the bank. I believe I should have done that if 
the fall had been sheer instead of one in three, for I was, for 
the moment, as crazy as a man could be. My horse was as 
nimble as a goat or we should have rolled to the bottom 
instead of going down right side up, and he was as plucky as 
a bulldog or he would have refused the water when I turned 
him into it. 

As it was we went in together, but the next minute he was 
beyond his depth and I had to kick off the stirrups and swim 
for it; I wasn’t much of a swimmer, either. But the current 
was strong enough to buoy me up, and by a miracle I missed 
the rocks and snags, and at last I made a landing and 
scrambled up over the débris. Yes, there was no mistake 
about it. We had made our strike. 

Stanley, who had seen many copper ores, but had never 
encountered bornite, thought for a minute or two that I had 
gone demented. He got down to the bank just about as I 
was climbing up the other side, and called out to know what 
was the matter with me. Then, as he saw me looking closely 
at the ore, he shouted to know if it was worth anything. 

“Worth anything! Worth anything!’’ I called back. 
““Come over here, you idiot! It’s the biggest strike yet!” 

Of what we did for the next two hours I haven’t any very 
clear recollection, for we were simply delirious with joy. 
After exploring our discovery as well as we could, scraping 
away the débris with our hands here and there, and lifting 
some small trees which covered parts of it, we sat down, limp 
and as nearly hysterical as strong men can be, and looked at 
each other. 

““We’re pretty slow,’’ said I at last, getting to my feet. 
“Here we sit and grin as though the fortune was all in the 
bank, and we don’t know whose this is yet. It may belong 
to Jansen.’’ 

I didn’t think it did, but I made pretty good time catching 
my horse and riding back to ask him about it. Stanley 
stayed behind to guard the place. 

I found Jansen without delay, but I had a good deal of 
difficulty in learning from him what I wanted to know. He 
was as excited as I was, though from a different reason, and 
as I poured out questions and explanations all at once it was 
no wonder that he did not understand me. At first he 
thought the discovery was on his land, but when I repeated, 
“* Across the river,’’ he said: 

““T have no land across the river. 

It was ours, after all. 


” 


It is all public land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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@ Now that the colleges have given out their degrees 
the mercury will see what it can do. 


Ct is well that love is blind. Otherwise it might 
become cross-eyed and make more mistakes. 


In these days no multi-millionaire is genuine unless 
he can show he has been hauled to a police station and fined 
for driving his automobile faster than the law allows. 


One fine improvement in the average American town 
is its disposition to abandon gingerbread architecture and 
put up houses that do not look as though they had been 
planned in the nursery by enthusiastic children who had 
borrowed their mothers’ embroidery patterns. 


as) 
Postage Stamp SheepsKins 


{ieee is something thoroughly American in the remark- 

able growth of the great ‘‘ correspondence’’ schools 
which have suddenly compelled the public to recognize them 
as among the most important educational forces in the coun- 
try. Their success is another demonstration of the 
irrepressible aspiration of the average American youth who, 
when he cannot eat the entire educational loaf at college or 
university, cheerfully falls to and makes the most of the 
half-loaf of ‘‘ home study’’ and ‘‘ correspondence’’ courses. 
Failing to go to college he brings the college to his own 
hearthstone and ‘‘ gets an education ”’ in leisure hours where 
it is not to be had on more convenient terms. 

To suggest the magnitude of this movement, let it be said 
that one of these correspondence schools alone has an enroll- 
ment of 415,000 pupils and expends $100,000 a year for 
postage. Its curriculum includes nearly all the arts and 
sciences taught in the ordinary professional and technical 
institutions. 

The phonograph is the latest recruit to the faculty of the 
correspondence school, and through its aid the teaching, by 
mail, of languages and music has become so far practical 
that its value is everywhere recognized. 

At the beginning of this general movement many, perhaps 
most, educators doubted its genuine value. But there is 
something convincing in mere magnitude of numbers, and 
when one school of this kind corrects more than 16,000 
instruction papers a fortnight it is difficult to deny the con- 
clusion that education by mail has a practical value. 

Above all, it puts a ringing emphasis on the fact that 
Young America is determined to ‘‘ get an education,’’ and if 
he cannot win his ‘“‘ sheepskin’’ under cap and gown and all 
the glamour of college life and associations he will take it 
under a postage stamp. 
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A Rose by Any Other Name 


HE same mysterious but ingenious individual who names 
the sleeping-cars seems to attend to arranging the nomen- 
clature of the summer hotels. Of course, he never rises to 
the heights of the man who christens the race-horses, but he 
does pretty well. There is this difference to be detected, 
however, in his two spheres of activity, that whereas in the 
case of the cars he seems to put the alphabet in a pepper-box 
and bestow one dash to each car, in the matter of the hotels 
the names are always Cooper Indian, which hints at a certain 
low form of cerebral action in their selection. There are few 
historical legendary Indians who haven’t a summer hotel 
named for them. The experiment of using the appellations 
of the actual Indian of the day has not beentried. The Rain- 
in-the-Face House would attract attention, and the Waiter- 
Afraid-of-a-Tip Hotel would draw custom. 

Asa people we have a good deal of trouble with our nomen- 
clature. There are so many things to name. Then, too, 
names wear out in this strenuous age. Squnk Hollow does 
very well till the trolley comes through and the city folk flock 
out to make it their home. Then, of course, we have to 
change it to Marlborough Villas. We get along very com- 
fortably with Bodger’s Ferry till one or two of its leading 
families return from a European trip. Then we call it 
Bodger’s-Ferry-on-Hudson. There is a plain old Puritan 
hill up in New England which for years was called Mount 
Tom. Then somebody built a summer hotel on top of it and 
more than one peaceful native about its base has brought 
on lockjaw in struggling with its new Leather-Stockinged 
name, 

There is at Washington a Bureau of Geographical Names 
which is supposed to look after many of these things, but it 
seems to confine its attention mainly to Alaska and to those 
exuberant Western citizens who wish to call their new post- 
office You Bet, or Billy-be-Busted — picturesque appellations 
which ought not to be prohibited. The Bureau should attend 
to the case of Auvergnehurst-by-the-Sea, late honest Bull’s 
Beach. Its authority ought to be extended to the summer 
hotels, and by official construction the sleeping-cars should 
be declared geographical appurtenances. Then the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should look after the 
case of the helpless race-horses; the mental torture inflicted 
upon some of them by their names must be considerable. 
But a paternal government must pause when it comes to the 
names of girl babies. The right of fond parents to change 
“is”? into ‘‘y’s”’ and ‘“‘y’s’’ into ‘‘ie’s’? must in no way 
be restricted. 


Taming the Hansas Zephyr 


HE London Spectator is given to dreams, and in one of 

‘its latest visions it sees a time when the wind shall be 
pressed into service to turn on electricity for people who are 
out of reach of a benevolent corporation. ‘‘ We can see no 
reason,’’ it observes, ‘‘ why every country house should not 
have its own electric light and its electric motor car, its 
grindstones and its sewing-machines driven by its own 
windmill.”’ 

No reason indeed, one would think; but the Spectator 
adds: ‘‘ At present one cannot go into the market and order 
the apparatus for such a purpose.”’ 

Perhaps not in England, but we can in America. The 
supply of windmill electric plants for country houses has 
been an established business in this country for a number 
of years. You can go into the market and buy a complete 
outfit— windmill, dynamo, storage battery, wires and lights, 
all ready for installation. Many country houses in our 
Western States are already so equipped. The farmers who 
own these plants not only do everything the Spectator sug- 
gests, but they pump water, cut feed for stock and make 
butter by wind power transformed into electricity. 

The London prophet has to fall back on Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
Anticipations to fortify his wild predictions, and he hardly 
ventures to hope for their realization before the next genera- 
tion, if ever. He thinks that the engineers may tell us that 
there is some insuperable obstacle in the way of making 
a satisfactory accumulator. Is it really necessary for 
Englishmen to depend on a novelist’s fancies to suggest for 
the next generation possibilities that are already daily com- 
monplaces in America? Is our practice a generation ahead 
of that of Great Britain? It does not seem possible, and yet 
we can remember distinctly the time when English writers 
ridiculed the idea that anybody could learn to read a Morse 
telegraph message by sound. They insisted that it was nec- 
essary to have the dots and dashes recorded on a tape. And 
later still, when no boy would have ventured to apply for a 
position as pitcher on an American high-school nine without 
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knowing how to pitch curved balls, the English papers were 
proving, in a sarcastically superior way, that curve pitching 
was a mathematical impossibility. 

Perhaps the ‘‘ American invasion’’ might not be so formid- 
able to Englishmen if they would devote less time to showing 
why things could not be done and more to doing them. 


The City Block Beautiful 


Risse have their uses, for even the silliest of them are good 


enough to laugh at. A generation ago a new fad in 
home decoration raged violently in England and the United 
States, and there was no end of fun in print and conversation 
about people who talked of “‘inspiring’’ wall-paper and 
“soothing ’’? rugs, and odd china, preferably old and cracked, 
which its owners tremulously hoped they might “ live up to.”’ 
But the final outcome of it was a general transforming of the 
rooms, of rich and poor alike, from formality and bareness to 
abiding grace and comfort. 

The newest fad of the kind will bear intelligent watching, 
for it is called ‘‘The Block Beautiful.’? It began, quite 
properly, in New York, which contains more costly yet 
unsightly residence rectangles than any other city in the civ- 
ilized world. Nearly half a century ago a worse fad, of 
which the newer one is a corrective, was for building long 
rows of costly houses with brownstone fronts that were so 
much alike that the residents had to affix name-plates to their 
doors so that they might not accidentally attempt to enter 
neighbors’ houses after dark. The city is now experimenting 
at beautifying some of its block-long fronts of ugly houses. 
The general commonplace appearance has been modified, in 
some streets, by vines which cling to the stone. Beyond this 
it has seemed impossible to go, for the dooryard is almost 
unknown in New York. But ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a 
way,’’ and some new ways have been devised, one of which 
provides a variety of doorways and the steps thereto. 

Residents of towns in which the houses are not limited by 
the mean dimensions of city ‘‘ lots’? should not laugh at 


New York’s yearning for ‘‘ The Block Beautiful’’ until they — 


have taken a long look at their own surroundings, for there 
is such a thing as the ugliness of irregularity, and most 
American towns are full of it. Plants, vines, shrubbery and 
trees will make any part of an ordinary village more sightly 
than a costly city block can be if the householders consult 
one another with a view to harmonious effect. 


os 
The Bicycle On Its Merits 


T IS a pity that a census was not taken five or six years 
ago, in the height of the bicycle boom. We should prob- 
ably have seen some startling statistics of outputs; but even 
as it is, the returns just published will probably surprise 
most people. There is a more or less general impression 
that the bicycle industry is dead or dying. The boom is 
over. Unused wheels are stacked in cellars Repair shops 
are no longer sprinkled along every block. And yet it 
appears that there are people—regiments, brigades, armies 
of them—who not only ride bicycles but buy them every 
year. In the year 1900 no less than 1,200,000 machines were 
turned out in the United States, and perhaps a good many 
more. There were 1,182,850 built in the regular factories, 
and a number unspecified, but probably very large, built in 
the 6328 bicycle repair shops. 

If we did not know what a tremendous expansion this 
industry had in the middle of the last decade and what a 
decline has been experienced since, we should imagine it to 
be in the full tide of a most extraordinary boom. In the ten 
years from 1890 to 1900 the number of bicycle factories has 
increased by 1055 per cent., and the value of the product by 
1142 per cent. More chainless bicycles are turned out now 
than there were wheels of all kinds in 1890. 

Probably at least five million people in the United States 
still ride the bicycle regularly, and this number may be 
expected to increase steadily hereafter. The machine has 
passed the ping-pong stage. It isnolongerafad. The peo- 


ple who took it up because it was the fashion have dropped 
it, and it is used now solely on its own merits. 
people who find it of service will continue to use it. 
mile of good road built adds to its value. 
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MEN AND MEASURES 


The Battle Between Senator Morgan and Senator Hanna; the Cuban Reci- 
procity Fiasco; the Failure of all Attempts to Create a Philippine Issue. 


HE United States 
FP has been saved 
from what might 

have been a deplorable 
mistake and an incalcu- 
lable misfortune. The 
adoption of the Panama 
in place of the Nicaragua 
route for the Isthmian 
canal is likely to prove 
one of those happy es- 
capes which may be ac- 
cepted as providential. 
The nation was on the 
point of entering on an 
unseen, unknown, un- 
measured venture which 
might have involved an unsuspected calamity. It has been 


SENATOR HANNA 


| rescued and turned aside on the very brink of the plunge. 


The revolution of sentiment through which this escape has 
been effected is one of the most sudden and striking in all 
our political history. For more than half a century an 
Isthmian canal has been the dream of the commercial world 
and the aim of our public policy. This object became a part 
of the national creed, and the faith and purpose crystallized 
in the Nicaragua route. So universal was this conviction 
that the common form of definition and description was the 
Nicaragua canal instead of the Isthmian canal. Everybody 
accepted the route as settled, and the only question was the 
one of means. Suddenly, after years of unhesitating acqui- 
escence and fixed expectation, the old determination which 
had become a habit of mind yields to a new revelation, and 


| the Panama route is adopted. 


| in Nicaragua. 


| treaty was out of the way. 


_ sell and givea clear title at a fair valuation. 


It is true that Nicaragua was thus generally accepted 


_ largely because Panama seemed to be foreclosed to the 


United States. 
the French. 


It had been preémpted and preoccupied by 
It had been clouded with mismanagement, 


| profligacy, losses, scandals and failure until it appeared to be 
| mired in inextricable and hopeless disaster. 


But, apart from 
this apparent impossibility of Panama, there was blind faith 
There had been investigations by expert 
engineers and able commissions, but it is almost startling to 


| think how much remained yet unexplored and how ready we 


were to start in on the gigantic undertaking without thorough 


| knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome. 


At the last, various causes united to clear the air, remove 
the obstacles and change sentiment. The Clayton-Bulwer 
The hour for action had come. 
The discussion and preparation of years were to culminate 
in the final decision. Whenthe French Company found that it 
must either come to terms or lose its only chance, it offered to 
For the first time 
this made the Panama project feasible and brought it within 
the range of choice. Then the destructive volcanic eruptions 
of Mont Pelee and the Great Souffriére, the fact of their con- 
nected and concurrent action, and the evidence that they 
were located on a volcanic arc which extended along the 
Nicaragua route opened the eyes of the country to perils 
which had not been realized. 


Senator Morgan the Father of the Canal 


But even then it was not an easy battle. Senator Morgan 
made a resolute, tenacious, almost pathetic struggle for the 
cause to which he had devoted so many of the best years of 
his life. More than any other man in the country he is 
identified with the project of a canal to connect the two 
oceans, and his faith, his pride and his hopes have centred 
in Nicaragua. How supremely he has labored for that object 
is indicated in a little story which he himself naively related 
to President McKinley. At {his last reélection to the Senate 
he had a vigorous opponent in Governor Johnson, who is an 
unpolished, rough-and-ready, aggressive campaigner. 
When President McKinley visited Montgomery and was 
welcomed in the State Capitol where Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated as President of the Southern Confederacy, 
Governor Johnson presided, and his speech illustrated the 
quality and fibre of the man. It was hearty and doubtless 
sincere in its greeting to the President, but it contained a 
note of dissonance which jarred on the assemblage, and 
which called out in response one of those quick, keen, good- 
humored but penetrating and effective rejoinders for which 
President McKinley was distinguished. 

Senator Morgan was recounting the fight which Governor 
Johnson was making against him. ‘‘ He tells the people of 
Alabama,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘ that I neglect their interests; 
he says I do nothing but think and talk for the Nicaragua 
canal, and he adds that if I had set my jaw at the work of 
dredging it, it would have been finished before now.”’ 
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THE WEEK AT WASHINGTON 
By Charles Emory Smith 


In this rough vernacular Senator Morgan has a marvelous 
power of jaw, and his voluminous speeches and incessant 
work for Nicaragua constitute a noble record of faithful and 
disinterested devotion toa high public object. Whatever his 
partisan ties he is above all a true patriot; he has shown his 
broad national statesmanship through all the great issues of 
a large Americanism in these later years; and the chivalrous 
manner in which, after being defeated in his fight for 
Nicaragua, he joined in accepting the Panama amendment is 
greatly to his credit. Wherever the route, he deserves the 
distinction of being the Father of the Canal. 


Business Methods in the Forum 


The honor of carrying Panama through the Senate belongs to 
Senator Hanna. It is one of the few cases where the measure 
of success can be distinctly apportioned. It is also one of the 
few cases where a speech actually changed votes. The power 
exercised by Senator Hanna in this instance was not that of 
a party leader or that of personal influence, but it was the 
effect of his speech — the persuasion of plain facts and strong 
reasoning on minds that were predisposed the other way but 
not absolutely set and immovable. 

The success of Senator Hanna asa speaker is a rare and 
interesting illustration of the appearance of a business man 
in a new field of intellectual effort at a late period in life. It 
is not often that a man who has devoted his years to business 
affairs and who has never been accustomed to public speak- 
ing can venture into this domain at sixty and make any 
mark. Though he had spoken a little in his own State, Mr. 
Hanna’s first serious attempt was in the campaign of 1900. 
He was induced on one occasion to leave the headquarters of 
the chief, who behind the scenes plans the strategy of the field, 
and go as a special exception to the home platform of 
Congressman Landis, at Delphi, Indiana. His success was 
instant and signal. He was the lion of the meeting. 

The secret of this success lay on the surface. Hespoke on 
the platform just as he would speak in a group of half a dozen 
business men dealing with a business question. He went to 
the heart of the subject in the most direct, straightforward 
fashion, and put the points in such simple, clear and telling 
manner that every man, woman and child in his audience 
could immediately understand them and see their force. 

In contending for the Panama route he not only spoke his 
own convictions, but he had the further inspiration of feeling 
that he was executing one chapter in the testament of 
President McKinley. Though the large movement and senti- 
ment for Panama were recent and sudden, yet there had been 
for some time a latent feeling for it in some quarters and a 
conception that events might take such a turn as to bring it 
to the front. Under the law of Congress, President McKinley 
appointed the Commission to investigate the problem of 
routes, and he felt that its report might open up new ques- 
tions and lead to new conclusions. With this conviction he 
insisted that the platform of the Philadelphia National 
Convention which was to renominate him should declare, not 
for the Nicaragua canal in specific form, but for an Isthmian 
canal in general terms. It was so prepared. Under sinister 
influence it was clandestinely changed, after having passed 
the Committee, so as to stand for a Nicaragua canal; but for- 
tunately in this instance the tampering was discovered in 
time, and the platform was changed back into the declaration 
for an Isthmian canal as it was finally adopted. 

Events have curiously justified that wise precaution of 
President McKinley, and the practical determination of the 
canal which shall unite the Atlantic and the Pacific after 
three centuries of dreams and half a century of effort is prob- 
ably the best conclusion and action which could be reached. 
It furnishes another exemplification of the truth so often 
illustrated in our history that, whatever their struggles and 
vagaries, the American people are apt to come to the happiest 
result in the end. It is eminently fortunate that Congress, 
while deciding the route, has left a measure of discretion 
and power in the hands of the President. 


The Cuban Reciprocity Fiasco 


The session closed with no movement to bring Cuban 
reciprocity to the actual test inthe Senate. The long-nursed 
child simply sickened and withered. The preliminary con- 
sultations had shown that the case was hopeless, and the 
heroic measures were not tried. All sorts of explanations of 
the failure are offered—some of them correct as far as they 
go, some of them with a tinge of truth, and some of them 
wholly imaginary. Had there been in the early stages of the 
contest a vigorous and determined effort with the explicit 
declaration that it must be reciprocity or nothing and had 
the friendly forces been lined up behind that declaration, the 
policy would have carried. 


The control of the 
House was lost through 
a wrong start and mis- 
directed energies. The 
mastery of the Senate 
was sacrificed through 
divided counsels, hesi- 
tating purposes and pro- 
longed delays. The 
advocates of a rebate in- 
stead of a reduction of 
duty thought they had 
encouragement; in the 
hope of harmony the 
issue was not pressed 
when the forces were 
more plastic; and the 
longer it was put off the more the lines hardened. There 
may have been lukewarmness on the part of some ostensible 
friends; there may have been unwillingness that some of the 
later developments should be aired in the Senate; but although 
the personal equation entered to some extent into the rivalry 
of various leaders there was no Presidential play in the game, 
Possibly deep down in some bosoms may have lurked a 
smothered desire that an energetic and forceful President 
might be balked, but there was not enough of this to be a 
vital factor. The result is not defeat, but postponement. 
He cannot let the question go without some action. Cuba must 
still have the hope of American concessions and the American 
market. The immediate negotiation of a treaty would be an 
engagement of good understanding until its final fate were 
determined; and if a treaty of mutual interest and advantage 
were made and submitted to the Senate after the fall elections 
were over and the chance of immediate political play was 
past, it would almost certainly be ratified. 
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The Transformation Scenes of the Session 


The one failure of the session was this of Cuban reciprocity 
a failure emphasized by the prominence of the question 
and the large proportion of time it has consumed. Against 
this conspicuous shortcoming may be offset a general record 
of fair success. The session was surrounded with unusual 
interest. A new President had come in under circumstances 
of the most painful character and amid difficulties of the most 
trying description. He was a unique personality, of extraor- 
dinary force, irresistible energy, indomitable courage and 
enthusiastic aspirations. He was widely different in temper- 
ament from his predecessor, and high hope looked ahead over 
his coming trial with not altogether certain inquiry. 

How would he get along with Congress? How would he 
handle the great policies to which he had fallen heir? How 
steadily would he hold the helm in the new and difficult 
piloting along untried channels and amid unseen shoals? 
Seven months of ample trial have furnished the answer. For 
the most part it is so satisfactory that the country can look 
with assurance to the future. The President has preserved 
his individuality and his strong characteristics have had full 
play; but there has been such a blending of forceful assertion 
and practical judgment that he has maintained his leadership 
and continued the best relations between the executive and 
legislative branches. 

The session witnessed some curious transformation scenes, 
Its developments illustrate the truth that issues are not made 
at will but grow out of events. At one time during the 
session the Democrats deliberately determined to make 
the Philippine question the main line of battle for the 
Congressional elections of this year and for the Presidential 
election of 1904. The manifesto of the new programme was 
formally put forth. Mr. Watterson came on from Kentucky 
to give the bugle blast. The ardent and hopeful young lead- 
ers of the minority in the Senate mapped out their fight and 
fired the opening guns. Circumstances seemed to favor 
them, for with a series of unpleasant reports a wave of 
unfavorable sentiment flowed over the country. But it 
proved to be only a wave and not a settled current. The 
impulse was momentary and not substantial. A few weeks 
changed the whole aspect, and the session closed with the 
Philippine issue remanded to a secondary place and the bat- 
tle array reformed along the more familiar lines of tariff and 
trusts. 

The House had but two notable debates during the entire 
session —those on Cuban reciprocity and the Philippine civil 
government bill. The Senate debated for seven months. It 
showed fine debating strength on both sides. Taken as a 
whole, the discussions were able and creditable, and it may 
fairly be said, notwithstanding occasional excesses and 
extreme partisanship, that the Senate maintains its reputa- 
tion as a dignified and dispassionate deliberative body. 
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“PILLSBURY A” MILL, MINNEAPOLIS; DAILY CAPACITY 
14,000 BARRELS—THE LARGEST FLOUR MILL IN THE WORLD 
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recognized as the largest primary 
wheat market in the world, and for a much 
longer time the greatest milling centre. Many persons 
have made long journeys to see the great mills there, 
and observe the process by which several trainloads of 
wheat are turned into flour in one day. But the meth- 
ods of flour-making have undergone so many radical 
changes within the past few years that men who were 
once experts in the business would now be novices. 
The number of flouring mills in Minneapolis to-day is no greater than it was 
twenty years ago, but the present annual output (fifteen million barrels) exceeds that 
of twenty years ago by more than six hundred and fifty per cent. ; and this in the face 
of the fact that some of the larger plants manufacture, in addition to 
their flour product, immense quantities of the different kinds of 
breakfast cereals now so commonly used. The gain incapacity is due 
to the fact that most of the mills have been enlarged from time to 
time and equipped with the very best modern machinery. As an 
illustration, “* Pillsbury A’’ mill was constructed in 1880 with a daily 
capacity of five thousand barrels, but it has been improved until its 
capacity is now fourteen thousand barrels. This is the largest flour 
mill in the world. 
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stamped upon a barrel or sack of flour has 
come to be looked upon as a certificate of the quality 
of the contents anywhere on the globe. 

A third cause lies in the fact that Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, tributary territory, constitute the hard 
spring-wheat belt of this continent. While the demand for Minneapolis flour has been 
increasing, the yield of the world-famous ‘‘ No. 1 Hard’? and “No. 1 Northern,’ 
of the Red River Valley, has also increased. More acres of the virgin soil are 
being broken each year; and scientific knowledge in agriculture, as dissemi- 
nated by the most successful School of Agriculture in the Union, has © 
increased the yield per acre. 

The growth of Minneapolis asa wheat market may be better appre- P 
ciated by the fact that, though Southern Minnesota has gone into the 
business of stock-raising and dairying to such an extent that a 
‘““ Wheat State’’ is liable to be transformed into a ‘‘ Bread-and-Butter _ 
State,’? and though Duluth, with the advantage of a seaboard, has 
become a market of formidable proportions, Minneapolis now 
markets more than nine times as much wheat as in 1880. ] 

But the raising of the grain and the grinding it into flour have not 
constituted the only problems. Transportation, inspection, weighing — 
and storing have constituted problems at once delicate and important. — 
When the wheat crop begins to move, the receipts at Minneapolis are 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred cars daily. The railroads 
begin preparations for it, months ahead, by purchasing new cars, 
repairing old ones and putting their equipment in order. : 
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The Death of the Dusty Miller 


A great mill like this is a wonderful triumph of scientific industry, 
and when in full operation seems almost a thing of life. The wheat 
is shoveled by machinery from the car into a large pit from which it 
is taken into the endless machinery of the mill. It is then hurried 
on, this way and that, through secret passages, from one side of the 
big mill to the other, now up, now down, through this machine 
and that, until finally every kernel is divided into its many compo- 
nent parts, and each part drops into its own receptacle. It has 
been forced through all these processes by the mill’s own mechan- 
ism, without having been touched by human hands or seen by human 
eyes. No one is watching to see if it takes the proper course, or if 
every part of the machinery does its work; a lever is pulled which 
conducts a portion of the Mississippi upon the big wheel, and all the 
intricate machinery in the giant mill responds with a harmony that 
seems almost human. 

The dusty old miller of a quarter-century ago, who was an expert 
at sharpening burrs and picks, and could locate and count every bolt 
in his mill with his eyes closed, would be in a new and unknown 
world in one of these up-to-date mills. He would be useful only in 
proportion to his ability to head up barrels or tie sacks. 

Incidentally it may be stated that while the mills have been increasing 
their capacity and improving their processes the price of the product has 
been steadily decreasing. In 1880 the average profit on a barrel of flour was seventy- 
five cents, but to-day the millers think themselves fortunate if they net ten cents. 

It must not be inferred from this that the business of milling has reached a crisis, or 
that the meagre profits on a barrel of flour, as compared with those of the old days, 
have affected the milling industry. The price of flour has been reduced through 
natural causes, but the reduction has been, perhaps, more than offset by the 
increased capacity of the mills through the intro- 
duction of modern machinery. The lucrativeness 
of all the large manufacturing industries, to-day, 
depends upon the great volume of the output rather 
than upon large percentages of profit. 

The present magnitude of the milling industry at 
Minneapolis has been reached through several 
causes. The exhaustless power furnished by the 
Falls of St. Anthony was not only responsible 
for the first mill, but none of the mills now located 
there would have been built in the absence of 
that power. Neither would there have been any 
Minneapolis. 

Another cause for the remarkable growth of the 
milling industry of Minneapolis is the reputation 
given the mill products through the sturdy charac- 
ter and inflexible honesty of the men who were its 
pioneers. These men were determined that 
the quality of Minneapolis 
flour should be 
beyond question, 
and they have 


The New Monster Elevators 
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Twenty years ago a car carried about four hundred bushels, but those — 
now being built easily carry twelve hundred bushels. The building 
of new roads and the improvement in the methods of transportation 
have also reduced the price of grain-carrying to terminal points in 
Minnesota nearly, if not quite, sixty-six per cent. But little more 
than ten years ago it cost twenty-six cents a hundred pounds to ship 
wheat from Minneapolis to Chicago; to-day the same amount isl 
carried for ten cents. Twenty years ago it cost from fifteen to 
eighteen cents a bushel to ship wheat from Duluth to Buffalo; to-day — 
a rate of three cents a bushel would be excessive. At that time a 
good cargo was 30,000 bushels; now those figures may be multiplied by ten. 
A great and growing grain market, created and fostered by an extensive 
milling system like that at Minneapolis, has made the problem of ore 
one of first importance, the solution of which pointed to more elevators iat 
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a radical change in construction. The modern terminal elevator, which is a child of 
necessity, has reached its present development through as many evolutions, perhaps, 
as those of the modern flour mill. There has been no change in recent years in 7 
methods of operating a terminal elevator, except that in some cases electricity 
has been substituted for steam as power, and that in a few instances the grain is 
conveyed by pneumatic tubes instead of by cup belts. But the shape and 
material of the structures have been completely 
revolutionized. Some years ago, in this process 
of evolution, steel began to supplant wood as 
material, and the Great Northern steel elevator, 
of Duluth, which is capable of storing more grain 
under one roof than any other elevator in the 
world, is made wholly of steel. 

Cylindrical tanks for storage next began to be 
erected outside of and separate from the elevator, 
instead of the long bins in the elevator proper. 
Some are made of steel, some of tiling and some of 
cement. A wide, flat, rubber belt carries the grain 
from the upper story of the elevating plant, or 
“working house,’’ to the tanks, and discharges it 
through a hole in the roof. When grain is shipped 
from a tank it is conveyed from the bottom of the 
structure, through a subterranean passage, to the 

elevator pit, ona belt similar to the overhead 
belt which carries it 
to the tank. 
From the pit it is 
elevated to the 


PIONEER STEEL ELEVATOR, MINNEAPOLIS. HOUSE 
AND TANKS ARE MADE WHOLLY OF STEEL 
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shipping-floor and spouted toacar. It is possi- 
‘ble to keep grain making this circuit continu- 
ously —from the pit to the top of the ‘‘ working house’”’ 
by the cup belt, to the top of the tank by the horizontal 
belt, to the bottom of the tank by gravitation, then to 
the elevator pit again by the underground passage. 
‘Sometimes damp grain is treated in this way to dry it. A conveying belt is about 
three feet wide, and the stream of grain which falls upon its surface is from six to seven 
inches in diameter. A six-inch stream will empty a tank of about five thousand 
‘bushels of wheat in an hour. Each plant consists of a dozen of these 
‘tanks, more or less, and their capacity is about one hundred thousand 
‘bushels each. These are much more expensive than the old-style 
houses, but the extra expense is offset in a few years’ time by the 
‘saving in insurance. Being strictly fireproof no insurance is carried 
‘on the structure or its contents. Thus, while the mills have passed 
from the primitive to the modern era, and the methods of trans- 
portation have been improved, the elevators have kept pace with 
these improvements. 


conditions peculiar to that year. With 
these rules as a guide the inspectors are 
at their work every morning as early as they can 
see. In each of the railroad yards, on tracks for that 
purpose, are hundreds of cars, in an unbroken string, 
awaiting inspection. They arrived during the previous 
night from the States of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and Wisconsin, and in 
them is every kind and quality of grain. A sample 
from each car must be procured and inspected, and that as quickly as possible. The 
““helper’’ probes the load to the bottom in several different places, with a grain 
auger, which works on the principle of a butter trier, and secures an average sample. 

The trained inspector takes the sample, and, letting a quantity of it fall 
from one hand into the other until he has scrutinized almost every 
individual kernel, gives it the grade to which his judgment tells him 
it is entitled. The color, the weight, the variety, and the kind, as 
well as the amount of foul stuff mixed in it, all enter into the 
question, and in case of doubt the inspector will call to his aid every 
one of his five senses. 

With the rules as a guide, grain inspection might seem an easy 
process. Onthe contrary, it requires years of experience and training. 
Grades are not established by mechanical or mathematical processes, 
but by the exercise of technical knowledge and judgment. This fact 
will explain why inspectors of equal experience and technical knowl- 
edge sometimes differ. Under the rules, wheat of a certain quality 
and under certain conditions must be graded, for instance, No. 1. 
But whether a given sample possesses that quality, or those condi- 
tions, is a matter of expert judgment; and when the wheat is so 
evenly poised between two grades that one point would throw it one 
way or the other it becomes a very delicate question to decide. All 
the criticism that arises from grain inspection, whether State inspec- 
tion or otherwise, comes from the unalterable fact that all men cannot 
see all things just alike. 


TILE STORAGE TANKS AS THEY APPEAR ON CLOSE INSPECTION. 
THESE TANKS HAVE A CAPACITY OF 100,000 BUSHELS EACH 


The Minnesota System of State Inspection 


‘In addition to the great industries already mentioned, Minnesota 
has a system of State supervision over the grain marketed at its 
‘terminals, in which the grain dealers of the whole world are vitally 
interested. Other States, or some of them, assume a partial super- 
vision of the inspection and weighing, but none of them to an 
extent equal to that of Minnesota. Neither is there another State 
whose certificates of inspection are accepted without question wherever 
‘its cereal products are sold. When a cargo of Minnesota wheat 
‘arrives at Buffalo, or at any foreign port, accompanied by a certificate 
‘showing that the wheat was inspected by the State and graded No. t 
‘or No, 2, as the case may be, that certificate is accepted and made the 
basis of the sale. 

The grain department is under the supervision of the State Board 
of Railway and Warehouse Commissioners, which appoints, directly 
or indirectly, all the employees of the Department and prescribes, 
in a general way, the methods of procedure. The details are left to 
the chief inspector and the heads of the departments under him. 
There are three departments: inspection, weighing and registration. 
Though these departments are nominally separate and distinct they codper- 
ate and work incomplete harmony. The inspectors determine the grade on 
all the grain received at or shipped from the terminal points (Minneapolis Y 
and Duluth); the weighing department weighs it, and the registration de- 
partment keeps a book account of the receipts and shipments of the storing-houses. 

The object of the registration department is to protect the holders of receipts for 
grain in store. When grain is stored in a licensed public storing-house the owner is 
given a receipt which states upon its face the amount and grade of grain so stored, 
as certified to by the weighing and inspection departments, respectively. This 
receipt is stamped by the registrar and registered much after the manner of 
a chattel mortgage, and it thus becomes a safe 
and convenient form of collateral for a loan at the 
‘bank. The grain represented by a receipt cannot 
be shipped until such receipt has been canceled by 
the registrar, who keeps a strict account of the 
receipts and shipments of the public houses, that 
jhe may know, at all times, that the amount of grain 

‘in such houses equals the sum of the receipts held 
against them. A large part of the millions of 
“money required to move the Northwestern wheat 
iaeP is furnished the dealers, by banks, on these 
receipts as collateral. 2 
The necessity for grading grain arises from 
the varying values due to different conditions, 
such as variety of seed, degree of soundness, the 
presence of dirt, and exposure to the elements. 
The rules for the guidance of the inspectors 
are made each year after samples of the 
new crop from different 
portions of the 
State have been <p, 
inspected, and — @ 


are based upon 


The Board of Appeals and Its Work 


In order that shippers who feel that their grain has not been justly 
graded may have redress, the State legislature has created a tribunal] 
known as the Board of Appeals, to which such cases may be referred. 
This tribunal consists of three members, appointed by the Governor, 
and its decree is final. Minneapolis and Duluth, each, havé such a 
Board, and though the jurisdiction of each is confined to its own dis- 
trict a case adjudicated by one Board cannot be taken to the other. There 
(/ are in Minneapolis sixty-eight mills and elevators where all grain received 


A WEIGHING-FLOOR OF THE LARGEST 
HOPPER SCALES EVER CONSTRUCTED, 
THEY WILL HOLD 140,000 POUNDS 


and shipped is weighed by representatives of the State. The scales used 
are modern, and equipped with automatic registering appliances which 
stamp the weight of each draft upon a card. This operates as a check against error. 
The State also employs a scale expert who devotes his whole time to the examination 
and adjustment of scales. When he finds a scale which is not doing accurate work 
he has the power to condemn it, pending adjustment. The weighers are selected 
with reference to their fitness for their work, and they give a bond for the honest 
and faithful performance of their duties. Their skill and caution, added to 
the mechanical devices employed by the system, 
render it well-nigh impossible for an error to be 
made which will not afterward reveal itself. 

The whole cost of State service is twenty-five 
cents a car for inspection, and the same amount 
for weighing. Ona basis of eight hundred bushels 
a carload this makes the cost of both inspecting 
and weighing a car a little less than two-thirds of 
one mill a bushel. This amount, small as it is, 
is, in the aggregate, sufficient to pay the salaries of 
inspectors, weighers, clerks and all the incidental 
running expenses of the Department. 

The Department needs no other defense for its 
existence than the fact that by its operation a 
humble farmer in a remote portion of the State may 
ship a car of grain (if he has enough to fill it) to 
one of the terminal markets, and for the modest sum 
of fifty cents can have it graded and weighed 
by men who are not only honest 
and thoroughly 
competent but 
who are totally 
impartial. 


VIEW OF THE MILLING DISTRICT 
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a Swede, who is worth one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. He was a sort of 
monopolist in his day, controlling four mills. 
The four mills he had handled were divided 
among four separate men, another departure 
from the old-time way of doing things, and 
one that will help along the leveling process. 
Another roller, ‘‘ Tom’’ Evans, has one of 
the show places in Allegheny County. He 
worked in the McKeesport mills for over 
twenty years. Still another obtained leave 
of absence about a year ago for an extended 
tour of Europe. Since his return he has 
been living quietly on his income, having 
turned his place over in the meanwhile to his 
son, who is holding down the job until the 
old man gets ready to take it up again. 


ik McKEESPORT there is a retired roller, 


The Dude Roller with Forty Suits 


The great pride of the iron country is a man 
known popularly as the ‘‘dude”’ roller. He 
came into the Pittsburg district from Ohio 
some years ago, and at once made a big hit. 
He was the son of a small iron manufacturer, 
and might have entered his father’s business, 
but he preferred to go into the steel mills, 
where he could make seven or eight thousand 
dollars a year, rather than start out in life 
as a ten or twelve dollar a week clerk. His 
wardrobe is as extensive as that of the most 
ambitious man in the New York world of 
fashion. It is his boast that he never has less 
than forty suits of clothes, all produced by 
high-priced Eastern tailors. He works in 
light sheepskin gloves to protect his hands, 
and on Saturday nights and Sundays goes into 
society dressed like a swell from Fifth Avenue. 

Ordinarily the rollers are men who have 
gone into the mills at a very early age. Con- 
sidering the large incomes they make, it is a 
singular thing that few among them ever find 
their way into controlling positions in the 
works. There are a few cases where men 
who in time past were at the rolls are now 
mill officers, but they are exceptional. One 
does, however, find here and there men of 
superior education. 

One of the rollers to whom I was introduced 
at McKeesport was educated as a physician. 
He had been a mill worker, but, aspiring to 
a position of importance in the outside world, 
saved his money and took a complete medical 
course. After graduation, however, he con- 
cluded that, after all, the certainties of life 
were probably to be preferred to the uncer- 
tainties, and when a place was offered; him 
as roller in a mill, which would yield an 
income of one hundred and fifty dollars a 
week, he put on his overalls again and hung 
up his diploma. Among the heaters I found 
two dentists and one civil engineer. They 
had all three tried their luck outside, but had 
come back again, because they had found it 
impossible to make anything like the money 
which was offered them in the mills. There 
are to be found numerous high-school boys in 
all the works, but these either find their way 
to the front very early in life or else settle 
down to the regular routine, content when 
they reach the position of roller or heater. 

The work is such that unless a man has 
exceptional endowments or extraordinary 
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ambition, he finds it impossible 
to maintain an interest in study 
of a kind that will make for high 
position. The necessity for re- 
laxation that is inherent in every 
human being finds vent, under 
these circumstances, rather in a 
physical than in a mental way. 
It is this fact that, despite all the 
improvement that has come, still 
leaves a large class among the 
iron-workers who care more for 
dissipation than they do for those 
comforts esteemed by people 
whose work is not of so strenuous 
a character. 

A great deal of animal energy 
is stored up and this is worked off 
on Saturday nights and Sundays when the 
mills are closed down. Into these hours they 
crowd their entire relaxation for the week, 
and as the pressure is high, and money plen- 
tiful, the relaxation is often in proportion. 
The man who has been laboring for seventy- 
two hours in the mills, when he washes up on 
Saturday morning after his night shift, puts 
on his best clothes and makes a bee-line for 
Pittsburg. If he is married he takes his wife 
along; if he isn’t he travels in the company 
of somecrony. He goes to the matinée in the 
afternoon and then has the best dinner that 
money can buy. Great, juicy steaks, hidden 
in small mountains of mushrooms, are the 
favorite dish, washed down plentifully with 
imported beer, Scotch whiskey, or else with 
a cold bottle. After dinner there is another 
theatre party and then a supper that is as 
liberal as the earlier meal. 

Sunday is devoted to more quiet pursuits 
and to rest. Most of the mills start up for 
the week on Sunday evening between six 
o’clock and midnight, and there are few 
vacant places when time is called, for even 
the iron-worker of the dissipated class is on 
the whole a steady worker, and rarely lets go 
a good job once he has obtained it. 


The Ishmael of the Iron Milis 


About the only pronounced exception to this 
in the ranks is the puddler. He is the 
Ishmael and the wanderer of the trade. 
There are many prudent, steady-going pud- 
dlers, but among them there is a class which 
rarely stays in one town or on one job more 
than two months at the outside. Nor is this 
altogether strange, when the nature of their 
work is taken into consideration. The work- 
ing hours of a puddler are shorter than those 
of most of the other men in the iron trade, 
but on the other hand their work is very much 
harder. When the thermometer is around 
the one-hundred mark, as is frequently the 
case in the Pennsylvania iron fields, it seems 
to be almost impossible that any human being 
could stand the strain they undergo. The 
puddler produces iron, in contradistinction 
to the work of a majority of the others, 
who work in steel. He stands for eight 
hours in front of a seething furnace with 
short respites. 

Armed with an iron bar, crooked at one 
end, it is his duty to puddle or stir the molten 
iron, and as he must keep it in a constant 
state of agitation, and as he works practi- 
cally at arm’s length, it may be imagined 
what his task means. It is no gentle stirring, 
for he is compelled to throw the whole weight 
of his huge, muscular body on every stroke, 
bending double to the task. When the iron 
has been “‘ boiled’’ a sufficient length of time 
he allows it to cool gradually and then gathers 
it together in a ball in the furnace and pulls 
it out. 

For this work the puddler gets $5.75 a 
ton, and the ordinary day’s production is a 
ton andahalf. This would give him about 
$8.65 fora day’s work, but out of this he must 
pay his helper one-third and five per cent. of 
the balance, so that he nets about $5.50 a 
day, or between $33.00 and $35.00 a week. 

When the wandering fit strikes him he 
goes to an employment agent, and this man 
finds him a location elsewhere. The railroad 
fare is provided by the employer at the other 
end, for puddlers, when there is employment 
for them at all, are in great demand. Gen- 
erally the puddler is a married man, but this 
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in no wise curbs his ‘taste for travel. The 
wife and family are generally carried along. 

The ‘“‘knobbler’’ shares with the puddler 
the honor of having the most trying work in 
the iron field. Puddling was introduced into 
this country from England, and the puddlers 
are almost invariably Englishmen. Knob- 
bling comes from Sweden. It produces the 
highest grade of iron known in the trade, the 
product being used almost exclusively for 
boiler tubes in the high-pressure locomotives. 
There is no other metal which gives such good 
results in the field in which it is employed. 
Knobbled iron is much more expensive than 
ordinary steel. 


The Knobbler and His Work 


The knobblers are exclusively Swedes, 
and, though their work is very similar to 
that of the puddlers, they are an entirely 
different class of men. They rarely leave 
their employment. 

The qualifications for knobbling are very 
much higher than those for puddling. The 
knobbler, like the puddler, works directly 
in the iron, using the same sort of bar to 
agitate his material. But, though he is im- 
mediately over the fire, the iron which he 
manipulates is out of sight, so that he is com- 
pelled to rely for results on his trained sense 
of touch. He must be able to tell by feeling 
when the charge in his furnace has been suf- 
ficiently knobbled and is ready to draw. 
The knobbler gets $6.50 a ton for his product 
and usually turns out a ton andahalf. Out 
of this he gives his helper one-third and ten 
per cent. of the balance, so that he makes on 
an average $5.85 a day. 

The most picturesque figure in the mill is 
the man who handles the product of the 
puddler and the knobbler after it is turned 
out of the furnaces. He is the hammerman. 
The metal comes to him a rough, round, soft 
ball, white hot, full of cinders and charcoal. 
It is the hammerman’s duty to manipulate 
this ball until the slack and foreign sub- 
stances are worked out of it, and to transfer 
it from a rough ball into a fairly smooth, 
oblong shape, when it becomes suitable for 
rolling into sheets. 


The Man Who Runs the Trip-Hammer 


The hammerman is of necessity strong and 
sturdy. The mass of metal he handles weighs 
about four hundred pounds, and this he is 
compelled by sheer muscular force to twist 
and turn and set up this way and that as 
swiftly and deftly as a juggler. In front of 
the hammerman’s face hangs a mask from 
forehead to chin. This is to safeguard him 
from the sparks that fly in an almost constant 
shower. A long, leather apron dangles from 
his neck, and his hands also are protected by 
leathers. 

His only implement is a huge pair of 
tongs, with handles about ten feet long. 
With these tongs he deftly rolls the metal on 
an iron base about two feet square. Over 
this base hangs a steel trip-hammer worked 
by the hammerman’s assistant. This ham- 
mer has the weight and power of a pile 
driver and the speed of a steam piston. It 
flies up and down in shott, sharp strokes, at 
the rate of about forty or fifty a minute, and 
it is necessary for the hammerman to keep 
his metal twisting so that every stroke may 
come true and aid in flattening the iron to 
the required shape. 

Some idea of the strength and skill re- 
quired for this work may be formed when it 
is remembered that a barrel of flour, which 
is ordinarily a good lift for two men, weighs 
only about two hundred pounds, but that this 
mass of iron weighs four hundred. 

The hammerman’s wages are about $7.00 
a day, his pay depending on the amount of 
output. 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of two papers 
by Mr. Latzke on the Pennsylvania steel rollers 
and their work, 
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““The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 
— Shakespeare. 


have your 
guests carry 
away most 
pleasant 
memories 
serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 

for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BiscuirT 
COMPANY. 


THE LIGHT 
PING-PONG 


or any other amuseiment or occupation of the even- 


“The Angle Lamp 


There's a lot of good reasons, too. While as brilliant 
as gas or electricity it gives no more heat and the 
fixture is hung high over the table well out of the 
way. Owing to its construction there is 


**No=Under-Shadow ”’ 


and all the light falls directly downward just where 
needed. No smoke, no smell, no trouble; almost 
no expense —the ideal home light. Our Catalogue 
“E. P.”’ sent on request. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 
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All sorts of people use it, 
all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexio 
soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicur 


Trims, files, shap 
and cleans, and kee 
the nails in perfe 
condition. A com 
plete manicure fo 
man, woman or chil 
Silver steel, nickel. 
plated. 


* price if ida in 
dealer hasn'tit. 
KLIP-KLIP CO,, 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Come Here! rest for mind ani 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


When in searc! 
of health and 


Grape-ANats 


make Strength 


Strong Food 


Giving the Longest Staying Powers 


It is a good thing to know how to 
select food that will so thoroughly feed 
and nourish the body that there is no 
indication of hunger or faintness from 
one meal to another. 


Grape-Nuts Food will carry the user 
longer, probably, than any other food 
known. A young lady attending busi- 
ness college writes from Atlanta, Ga., 
saying: ‘‘Before I began using Grape- 
Nuts I got so hungry before the dinner 
hour that I was faint and almost sick, 
but since I have Grape-Nuts Food for 
breakfast I study harder, and wait 
longer for my dinner without ex- 
periencing any of the former trouble. 

“One great advantage is that it re- 
quires no cooking or preparation. I 
wish everyone knew of the value of 
Grape-Nuts Food for children in 
school.” I. Parkhurst. 


FOR A LUNCH AFIELD with Rod and Gun— 
On the Links—on the Cruise —nothing like 
UNDERWOOD'S DEVILED HAM. Compact, 
light and portable, it is easy to carry and easy 
to stow away, and being of concentrated strength 
renders the desired nourishment at a mini- 
mum of weight. 1-4 lb. can makes 12 
\S sandwiches. Send for free booklet of 
receipts to the 
Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. 


6A 
HIGH DEGREE” 


The woman who is proud of her home 
and its comforts will see to it that all 
her shades are fitted with the 


Improved 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


which lengthens the life of the shade, 
improves its appearance and insures its 
easy running. Notacksneeded. Patent 
holders grip the shade firmly. 

The acme of simplicity and conve- 
nience. Made of thoroughly seasoned 
wood. Brackets unbreakable. 

None genuine unless the label bears the 


signa- 
ture 4 ™~ 
of T larhaterrre 


All reliable dealers have them. 


TIN WwooD 
ROLLERS ROLLERS 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


School of Commerce 
Accounts and Finance. 
Evening Sessions. 
New York University, 
Washington Square, 
| N, Y. City. 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. 
Solicitors to sell Installment Bonds; 
big pay; all or part time. Fine 


ante side line. Give references. 


American Bond Co., 217 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Fortune in a Franchise 


ANY believe that the suc- 
cessor of Mr. John P. Jones 
as United States Senator 
from Nevada will undoubt- 
edly be Mr. Francis G. 
Newlands, now a member 
of the Lower House. Mr. 
Jones is a Republican and 
Mr. Newlands a Democrat, 
but in Nevada national 
issues are thinly drawn. 

Mr. Newlands, soon 
after he entered Congress, 
became very much inter- 
ested, as an investor in real 
estate, in the suburbs of 
Washington. With several 
other capitalists he pro- 
ceeded to improve a large 
tract north of the city, 
making it into the present 
village of Chevy Chase. 

The syndicate laid out highways, leveled 

hills, bridged gulleys, planted Jawns and 

groves, opened an artificial lake, and gene- 
rally developed its property as a site for 
suburban homes for well-to-do people. But 
these people had occupations in Washington, 
and needed some means of getting back and 
forth every day. More money was subscribed, 
and the syndicate soon had a nicely equipped 
trolley line running to the boundaryof the city. 

Here, however, came an obstacle. The 
patrons of the road demanded that they 
should be carried not merely to town, but 
carried into town, and set down somewhere 
near their offices and counting-rooms. Mr. 
Newlands discussed the subject with several 
of the local street-car magnates, all of whom 
were indisposed to help him because it was 
their desire to push out into the country them- 
selves, and their policy was to discourage all 
competitive enterprises. 

He met their cold shoulders with a shrug 
of his own, and went home and drew a little 
bill. It authorized his syndicate’s trolley 
company to issue a large quantity of new 
stock. The bill was so innocent on its face, 
and he was personally so popular, that the 
House let him call it up by unanimous con- 
sent, and passed it. The Senate was equally 
complacent, and the President signed it with- 
out a question. 

What use had he for such an Act of 
Congress? His own company had all its 
equipment and rights of way bought and 
paid for. True; but Mr. Newlands had 
quietly looked into the charters of the city 
companies that snubbed his partnership 
proposals, and discovered that one of them, 
owing to certain recent heavy expenditures, 
had exhausted its legal limit of stock issue 
and needed a larger privilege. So with his 
newly-made law in his hands he walked in 
upon the directors of the hard-pressed com- 
pany and made them a blunt offer to absorb 
their road in his and thus give them the 
additional franchise they needed. 

They jumped at the chance. It was their 
only hope of finding a suburban outlet for 
their line, and there was nothing for them to 
do but accept. As soon as the necessary 
papers could be drawn the country company, 
rebuffed and despised but a little while 
before, swallowed the city company whole, 
and Washington financiers discovered that 
they had a new “‘ operator’’ to reckon with 
thereafter. 
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Secretary Long’s First Law Case 


Honorable John D. Long, who has just 
retired from the Secretaryship of the United 
States Navy, occasionally tells to a few of his 
friends the story of his first law case. This 
was up in Maine, in his native town of Buck- 
field, where he hung out his modest sign on 
the first of March, 1862. 

“The first day that I began my practice,’’ 
says Mr. Long, ‘‘a tremendous snowstorm 
came up and rattled the brand-new sign until 
I thought it would blow away. In the midst 
of the gale two of my old neighbors came in 
to fix up a quarrel of long standing. Both 
were good friends of mine. I didn’t like to 
have them air their petty troubles in court, 
so I told them to settle the matter quietly, 
and advised them as to methods. 

““ They talked the matter over, and at last 
amiably agreed, and the trouble was satis- 
factorily adjusted. 


““Just as they were going out of the door 
into the face of the bitter gale one turned back. 

‘“*T think we ought to give Johnny some- 
thing for his trouble,’ said he. 

““With these words he pulled twenty-five 
cents out of a long leathern purse and handed 
it to me.’’ 

The little sign, ‘‘John D. Long’s Law 
Office,’’ still hangs where it was originally 
placed, on the wing of the Long homestead, 
now Hotel Long. 


The Nerve of Marshall Field 


It is said that only once was Mr. Marshall 
Field known to lose his nerve. After the 
great fire of 1871 a prominent Chicagoan 
entered the room in which Mr. Field and his 
partners were taking stock of their misfor- 
tunes. The latter were urging the feasibility 
of continuing the business; but Mr. Field 
could not share their hopeful outlook. 

‘“What’s the matter, Marshall?’ inquired 
the kindly caller. 

‘“T tell them it’s no use,’’ responded the 
young merchant. ‘‘We’ve lost everything 
and there’s no such thing as going on with 
the business. Why, we couldn’t do it with 
less than a million dollars! ”’ 

For a moment the caller was silent; then 
he quietly remarked: ‘‘ Well, Marshall, you 
can have your million—and you’ll come out 
all right, too.’’ 

This man was the late Cyrus McCormick 
and he kept his word, with the result that 
Mr. Field is to-day recognized as one of the 
foremost merchants of America. 


Mr. Dawes and the Tiger 


R. CHARLES G. DAWES, 
former Comptroller of the 
Currency and now the head 
of a four-million-dollar 
banking and trust institu- 
tion, was recently asked 
how he, relished being 
beaten in his race for a 
seat in the United States 
Senate. His reply was 
thoroughly characteristic 
of the man: 

<< odaliremmnG, 1:30) G,S:e7 020 
answered the young finan- 
cier, who was a notable 
favorite with President 
McKinley, ‘‘ have a saying 
that he who rides a tiger 
cannot dismount. That’s 
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DAWES precisely what a political 
ambition amounts to— the 
tiger. Sometime, sooner or later, the man 


who rides this kind of a mount will be 
thrown and then his feelings are going to be 
lacerated and mangled. 

““T looked that proposition squarely in the 
face when I went into the fight. I knew I 
was beaten before the Republican State 
Convention indorsed Congressman Hopkins 
for the Senatorship, but that gave me a 


chance to get off the tiger and take my medi- | 


cine. And it didn’t hurt half as much as I 
thought it would, either. I simply arrived 
at the getting-off place a little earlier than I 
expected.”’ 


The Parson Who Forgot His Text 


Mr. Frederick Landis, who has recently 
been nominated for Congress in the eleventh 
district of Indiana in a close contest with the 
veteran Steele who has been in office for six- 
teen years, is only thirty years old. 

Shortly after Landis had commenced to 
practice law some boys who had been arrested 
for disturbing church services came to him 
for help. The prosecuting attorney was sure 
of his evidence and confident of conviction. 
When the time came for the trial he called 
the deacons and elders of the church for the 
prosecution, and, though they all agreed as 
to the disorder of the boys, under cross- 
examination by Mr. Landis not one could 
recall the minister’s text or a single point in 
the sermon, The preacher himself, to his 
confusion, could not give his own text. 
Then the miscreants, who had been carefully 
coached, were called to the witness stand and 
decorously recited the main points of the 
sermon and the text, to the satisfaction of the 
court, which decided that their knowledge 
was proof of close attention and good behavior. 
The Judge gave a verdict of acquittal. 
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Outfitting of Children 


is the one exclusive business of this house, and no- 
where else in the world can this be done so easily, 
economically and in every way so Satisfactorily as 
here — either in person or through our 


Catalogue 


Over 2,000 articles described —1,000 of which are 
illustrated, 


Sent for 4 cents postage 
We Have No Branch Stores—No Agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 13 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 
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est beans only are used. 
FE xtra care exercised in blending. 
ocoa shells and dirt are removed. 


dulterations not permitted. 

se of most improved machinery. 

tandard of merit—our watchword. 
Endless watchfulness during manufacture. 


Cost no more than others. 
Once tried — always used. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


Beautiful Mantels 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of your 
home. We have many styles to show. 


Very Latest Designs 


Rich effects in hardwood and tile. Woods 
selected for their 


RARE BEAUTY 
OF GRAIN 


We sell direct from 
factory at factory prices. 
Freight paid to your 
home. 

Write for handsomely illus 
trated booklet telling how best 
mantels are made and giving 
instructions for properly set- 
ting mantels, tiles and grates. 


WHITE MANTEL AND 
TILE CO. 


624 Gay St. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


BURNS 9O% AIR 


10 per cent. Hydro-Carbon Gas 


easoine LAMPS 


Each one is a complete 4 
gas plant in itself. Gives 
ten times the light of a ker- 
osene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Lightis abun- 

and steady. 
stores, halls, 


dant, white 
homes, 
Conforms to all insur- 


Needed in 
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ance underwriters’ rules. We have g 
branch supply depots in all the large _. 
cities of the U.S. from which orders 
are filled, thus making saving in 
freight rates. Book and prices free, 
Agents Wanted 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 508, Canton, O. 


(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps.) 
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The ONLY Automobile that 
has won EVERY Endurance 
Contest held in America is the 


HAYNES-APPERSON 


The most practical automobile in the world 


Runabout, 6 horse-power, 2 passengers, $1,200 

Phaeton, 9 “* Oo 2 WS 1,500 

Surrey, om * 4 a 1,800 
We offer you a proved reliability, ease of access to work- 
ing parts and simplicity of operation that no other make in 
the world affords, at reasonable prices for good workman- 
ship. Look up our records, ask our customers, get our 
free booklets. 


HAY NES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Indiana 


await the boys who study textiles 
thoroughly for mill management or 
for expertness in buying and selling fabrics. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION 


offers splendid opportunities and answers 
the question “What to do with the boy?” 
Illustrated circular free. 


L. W. MILLER, Principal 


School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum 


Dept. M, Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia 
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» [LLUSTRATING 


BY THE 
HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struetion and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates, Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practieal school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


A Hot Propositi 7 
Our full line of Kalamazoo Steel a —= 
Ranges, Steel Cook and Oak 
Heating Stoves sent anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


direct from our factory at factory © 
prices, freight prepaid. The best 
stove proposition ever offered. If 
you want to know more, send for our 
free catalogue. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamnzoo, Mich. 


DON’T WORK SO HARD 


on ironing day. It’s unnecessary. To 
save labor, time, worry and confusion 


Use the (em Ironing Machine 


It's economical, practical, durable and 
soon pays for itself. Costs 1c. per hour 
to heat by gas or gasoline. Once tried, 
never discarded. Pleased users every- 
) where. Sent FREE — Illustrated book- 
ZA let, ‘** Modern Methods in Ironing." 
Ask forit today. DOMESTIC MANGLE 
CO., Box 8, Racine Jet., Wis. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE ‘‘ BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


mm 526.50 BUYS A BUGG 


m| (with top $88.50) of very superior 
QUALITY, STYLE and DURABILITY 

4} Entireoutputoftwoenormous fac- 
tories, sold direct to con- 
sumer. Wennfr. full line 
Buggies, Carriages, Har- 
ness, guarantee all goods, 
ship on approval. 

WE DEFY COMPETITIONand 


- SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for Catalogue and Special Offer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Literary Folk 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


Mr. Wister’s Virginian 


‘The scene is Wyoming ; 
the time less than two 
decades ago, but, as Mr. 
Owen Wister tells us (in 
The Virginian, a Horse- 
man of the Plains; Zhe 
Macmillan Company), a 
fast-receding past in the 
Western country; the 
characters, mostly cow- 
punchers, and widely 
scattered settlers of farm 
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life. The hero, whose 
name, as I recall it, is never definitely men- 
tioned, is a cowboy hailing from the State 
which gave him his sobriquet, and dif- 
ferent from his fellows, not in habits or 
general traits, but in a strong personal 


superiority, quietly and irresistibly exerted 
when the moment comes. His strength lay 
in his reserve, his slow, patient determina- 
tion, his preference for pacific methods. He 
owed his finest triumphs to an Olympian 
comprehension of fun, languid, pervasive and 
compelling. Into the rude elemental life of 
this man, who never bullied or lied, already 
full of the common experiences of an adven- 
turous, not always defensible, career, enters 
the heroine, a Vermont school-teacher, 
descendant of the memorable Molly Stark, 
and preserving the race traditions of her New 
England inheritance. It was a battle royal 
between her heart and her prejudices, but 
Miss Molly Wood, like her great ancestor, 
came to see that she, after the manner of other 
American women, could not help loving a man 
“that wasaman.’’ These pages are an open 
text on the fundamental instincts of American 
manhood and womanhood. The current of 
the narrative is so swift as to clarify all 
impurities in a way which would be impos- 
sible or unsatisfying in the more sluggish life 
to the Eastward. 

The kinship of deepest joy to deepest sorrow 
shows itself in some really beautiful pages 
given to The Virginian’s honeymoon, or rather 
to the beginning of it, forithadnoend. Only 
occasionally does author or hero Jet loose the 
reins of feeling, but then most effectively, as 
in the case of The Virginian’s grief because 
his old friend, Steve, fallen into evil courses 
and hanged by the grim needs of the frontier, 
bids him an eternal good-by. The mystery 
and reserve of this episode of the punishment 
of the two cattle-thieves are admirable beyond 
words. 

To say more would only be to praise more 
this uncommonly strong novel, strenuous 
without extravagance, intensely American in 
its knowledge of unexhausted conditions of 
human existence, and its bold proclamation 
of the dogma of the right to master and pre- 
vail under the beneficent reign of equal 
opportunity. Like music, the sweetness and 
strength of The Virginian are vibrant in the 
mind long after the book is closed. 

— Lindsay Swift. 


Her Serene Highness 


Attractive but intangible is Her Serene 
Highness, the heroine of the novel of that 
name by David Graham Phillips ( Harper & 
Brothers). The lady in question is the niece 
of the Grand Duke of Zweitenbourg. In the 
company of the hero we make her acquaint- 
ance at a dressmaker’s in Paris. At first 
blush she does not appear to be of the mate- 
rial of which heroines are usually composed; 
but as the story proceeds she manages to 
play her réle as satisfactorily as do the other 
characters. 

Grafton, the hero, is a wealthy American, 
and, besides, a picture collector. Foiled in 
his attempt to secure a certain picture, he 
rushes to Paris after it, only to find that it has 
been ordered by the Grand Duke of Zweiten- 
bourg. The plans which he lays for securing 
the coveted painting lead him to the mythical 
duchy, which is situated in the romancist’s 
Germany, and is bounded on all sides by a 
very cloudy Somewhere. Shortly after his 
arrival Fate again compels him to discover 
Her Serene Highness—this time up a tree. 

The course of true love is for a time 
dammed by the obnoxious presence of a male 
cousin of the heroine, to whom she has for 
some time been betrothed, but whom she does 
not love. When the trained novel-reader is 
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PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases are an im- 


provement on solid gold cases. 
won’t bend or dent. 


They are stronger and 
Made of two layers of gold, with 


a layer of stiffening metal between, welded together into 
one solid sheet. The outside layer contains more gold 
than can be worn off a case in 25 years, the time for 
which a Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed. 


OSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


are recognized as the standard by all jewelers. 


Watch Cases 


They are iden- 


tical with solid gold cases in appearance and size, but much 


lower in price. Don’t accept any case said to be 
as good” as the Boss. Look for the Keystone trade- 


mark. Send for booklet. 


just 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


HAVE YOU TALENT 
FOR DRAWING? 


Instruction by Correspondence 
In Magazine and Book Illus- 
trating, Newspaper and Com- 
mercial Drawing, Lettering 
and Ornamental Design, Re- 
touching of Photographs, 
Fashion Drawing. 

Write for *ART" Catalog explaining fully our method 
and special low terms by mai. 


OHIO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Vulcan Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.” 


Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
=| S. P. O. and War Depts. 


Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag § Cents. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


Department F 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1908 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


i1-can-diawas “. 
AG00d-ASthat out 


Mail it with your address and receive our 
Free Sample Lesson Circular with terms, 
particulars and twenty portraits of well- 
known newspaper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bidg., New York City 


Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


Edward B, Fleck and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 

Alfred IH. Jay, Seeretary 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following 
departinents: Vocal, Piano, rgan, Violin, Cornet, 
Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year 
Courses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Address 
Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utiea, N. Y. 


[NSTRUCTsS, trains and educates after the best 


President A. R. Shattuck, of the 
Automobile Club of America, leading 
a Club run in his 12 horse-power 
Panhard, in which he has travelled 
6,000 miles in France and America— 
a picture from ‘‘Automobiles,’’ the 
new book just issued by 


Smith & Mabley 


513-515 Seventh Ave. 
New York 


The Renault 


SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable positions’ 4 
every day. 

Railroads send to us for operators 
and furnish railroad passes. Demand ex- 
ceeds supply. Good wages. 


Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officials Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 


Tuition is reasonable; expenses are low, 
many students earn their board. 50-page 1 4 
free booklet tells all about this business SS ri 
opportunity. TES 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL © = i 
OF TELEGRAPHY : | 
(Established 1872) 
Telegraph Building, Janesville, Wis. | 


Your money back tf we fail to 
do as our catalogue says. 


RIGHT WAY—RIGHT PRICE 


Our new booklet is worth $10.00 to an intend- 
ing diamond or jewelry purchaser. It’s Free. 
100 points to guide you in diamond buying. 
Sent on approval, express paid. Pin money 
buys diamonds by our charge account system. 
Write today. 

GEO, E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chiengo 
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BOOKKEEPING, Pexmansnis GaSe 
etc., successfully taught by mail or no && 


charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 stu- 
dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 10 


DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long, 24 in, deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 

typewriter desk costing twice 

the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 

paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 

return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the famous 

Dearborn Cabinets. 


ARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
for Young Ladies, 


Ward Seminary Nashville, Tenn. 


87th year begins Sept. 25. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion, Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman's College. 
Faculty, 30. Mild and equable climate. For Catalogue Y address 
J.D. BLANTON, LL. D., Box 4-Y. 
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Directress. 


iss Ciara Baur, 


“methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
The faculty numbers some of the leading Musicians 
and Artists of Today. 

The environment of the new location, with respect 
to refinement, home comfort and luxurious sur- 
roundings, is ideal. Delightfully located on the hills 
overlooking the city, in the finest buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and boarding pupils 
enrolled at any time. For catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


| LEARN TO WRITE 
| ADVERTISEMENTS 


If You, Too, Will Answer This Advertisement 


we will prove conclusively that we will teach you advertise- 
ment writing by mail ; thoroughly, practically, successfull 
You willthen know why successful business men age 
out the country say: ‘I WANT A PAGE-DAVIS MAN." 
You will know why our graduates are earning $25.00 to 
$100.00 per week. You will know why you should entrust 
your advertising education in the hands of the oldest, 
largest and most substantial institution of its kind in the 
world. You will also know why the majority of our students 
are taking the instruction through the recommendation of 
friends, who have previously taken the course. Write 
this very minute for our 64-page prospectus and bundle 
of affidavits SENT FREE. 

Notice to Employers: Concerns desirous of engaging 
competent advertisement writers are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. We have placed successful ad-writers and 


ad-managers in some of the largest houses in the world. 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 18, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Special’ designs for special 
cases. Our goods 
give universal 
satisfaction. 


Prices quoted 
on request. 


Send for 
Free Catalogue 


DAVIDSON 


SYRINGE 


Most Economical Because Most Durable 


a 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 
The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb, 


Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 


“The Razor with a Character” 


Highest quality, best tempered steel. None 
better at any price. Why pay $3 to $5 and 
not get satisfaction? Our guarantee: The 
Shumate must please or we exchange it and 
no questions, Thousands using it every- 
where. Booklet, ‘* The Razor with a Char- 
acter,’’ gives valuable pointers on shaving. 
FREE if you send your dealer's name. 
SHUMATE RAZOK CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 

Chicago, 1431 Masonic Temple. 

St. Louis, 2929 Henrietta St. 
New Orleans, 336 Carondelet St. 


SHORT $ STORIES 


Journalism and Story- Writing 
taught by mail. Manuscripts 
criticised, corrected, and sold 


HOW TO 
SELL 


free booklet, “Writing for J 

Profit.” Tells how to succeed 
- as story- writer, newspaper- — 

De eriapondent, and magazine-contributor, and how 

and where to sell short stories and special articles. 

Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists; 

founded 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


STAMMER 


The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on an actual 
class-room experience with nearly 2000 stammerers. It leads to 

rfectly normal speech. Write for book explaining methods to 
FRANK A. REED, 897 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
—————_— 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, o# 
gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook stove. 


REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
Makes tough meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- , 
less copper bottom and sides. We ——aq | 
also make Square Cookers with doors. pCHIGISER | 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agents wanted 
TOLEDO COOKER CO,, Box 12, Toledo, 0. 
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informed that the story ends where it began 
—at Grafton’s house, in Michigan Avenue — 
and that there is a Mrs, Grafton, he will find 
no difficulty in drawing his conclusions. 

Her Serene Highness is one of the many 
novels descended in direct line from The 
Prisoner of Zenda. It is brightly and 
cleverly written; the reading of it is easy and 
entertaining. On the whole it is better than 
most of its kind; although it never once 
approaches even the appearance of being 
real. It contains a duel, adventures, shoot- 
ing, the clang of sabre and the pomp of court 
—but always that of the stage. Its interest 
lies chiefly in the cleverness with which fun 
is poked at the foibles of others. There is 
also some refreshing buncombe about the 
innate superiority of anything American over 
everything that has the misfortune of not 
being American. On the other hand, the 
author has succeeded in faithfully reproduc- 
ing the opinions of the conservative aristoc- 
racy of Germany of things American. The 
sarcasm with which the book is charged is of 
the gentlest, merriest kind—that which 
exhilarates without stinging. 

This is delicious: 


“The English are great liars,’’ said 


Casimir sourly. 

“That’s what every nation says about 
every other,”’ said Grafton. 

The Grand Duke chuckled. “And 
all are right.” 


Her Serene Highness is a book to be read in 
a lazy afternoon, or in the evening after 
dinner. —L.V. Matthewman. 


An important contribution to the 
literature of the automobile is Mr. James E. 
Homans’ new work entitled Self-Propelled 
Vehicles ( Theo. Audel & Co., New York ). 
It is a book of the broadest scope and is alike 
suited to the wants of the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the amateur chauffeur. The 
author’s aim throughout has been to present 
the various theories and problems of construc- 
tion clearly, fully, and with careful attention 
to important details. The exhaustive char- 
acter of the book may be judged from the 
fact that its forty-five chapters occupy more 
than 600 pages. 

The illustrations are 500 in number and 
cover every type of practical device used on 
power-driven carriages. 


Dartmouth College last September 
celebrated the centennial of the graduation of 
Daniel Webster. Mr. Samuel W. McCall 
was the-orator of the day, and the able 
address he made on that occasion is in every 
way worthy of the permanence which has 
been assured to it by its recent publication in 
book form. (Daniel Webster; Houghton, 
Mifiiin & Co.) Mr. McCall has wisely lim- 
ited the scope of his little volume and has 
attempted only to give an adequate estimate 
of Webster as man and statesman, and to 
point out his place among the orators, law- 
makers and jurists of all ages. This he has 
done with rare discrimination and compelling 
interest. 


Who but Kate Douglas Wiggin 
would have made a fair heroine, besieged by 
rival suitors, run away to a tiny village and 
there amuse herself by tending her landlady’s 
geese? Such is the slender story-thread that 
runs through The Diary of a Goose Girl 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and binds 
together the diarist’s vagrant observations on 
the ways of feathered and human geese. Of 
course, the right man eventually discovers the 
Goose Girl’s hiding-place and bears her home 
in triumph — which was precisely what she had 
planned that he should do. This isa charm- 
ing little book and every page sparkles with 
delicate humor and wholesome cleverness. 


A small vegetarian cook book, 
by Sidney H. Beard, staggers from the pub- 
lishers ( Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) under 
the overwhelming title, ‘‘ A Comprehensive 
Guide-Book to Natural, Hygienic and Hu- 
mane Diet.’’ Theauthor is rather amusing in 
his statement of the horrors of meat-eating; 
but if he could prove his case the butchers 
would soon be in the poorhouse. The most 
useful pages of Mr. Beard’s book tell how 
one may avoid ruinous butcher’s bills by the 
use of highly nourishing vegetable foods. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 
( Harper & Brothers) is a capital book for 
summer reading. The author, Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll, is not only a naturalist of high 
reputation but the master of a charming 
literary style. He writes pleasantly and in- 
formingly of our smaller beasts, birds and 
creeping things, and tells scores of curious 
and amusing anecdotes. 


EVENING? POST 


weeks of Pluto water, 
to their liking. 


a tr rm 
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The home of health and pleasure; 
hills of Southern Indiana, easily reached by rail from all points. 
its curative waters even before Indiana became a State. 
by no other in the world in universal pupularity. 
possessing three springs, differing widely in analysis and remedial quality. 
PLUTO is the strongest and best known of the world’s marvelous waters. 
rest and recreation will rejuvenate the system as no other 
known treatinent can do, thus uniting healthful benefit with social pleasures. 
Visitors to this resort may have the undisturbed indolence of the ** Rest Cure,"” 
or may take exercise in any of the various outdoor or indoor forms which are most 
Golf is a special feature, owing to this character of exercise being 
recommended while taking the waters. 


located in Orange County, among the 
Famous for 
A resort excelled 
French Lick is unique in 


Two 


The New French Lick Springs Hotel 


is modern in every detail. A large four- 
story brick addition has just been added, 
and all the conveniences to be found in 
the very best hotels of America are to 
be had here at very reasonable prices. 

All rooms are outside rooms, light and 

airy. Special rates on application. 

Sent Free— Illustrated booklet giving full in- i 
formation in regard to the hotel and resort, 7 
together with railroad rates from any part of fi 
the country. Booklet also gives hotel rates. 
French Lick is the picturesque section of 
Southern Indiana, and is easily reached from 
all parts of the United States. Address either 


' Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., Monon Route, 212 
Custom House, Chicago, or Thomas Taggart, 
Manager, French Lick Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind, 


on wheels 


Bankers Bros. Co., 


The best thing 


If you are not convenient to any of the following Selling Agents 
for the Oldsmobile, send for book G, fully illustrated and de- 
scriptive in detail of this ideal perfection in motor vehicles. 


Oldsmobile Co., 
Oldsmobile Co., 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 


A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third Street, Minneapolis. 
Sutcliffe & Co., 328 Main Street, Louisville. 
Ralph Temple Co., 298 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Manufacturers Co., 97 Fremont St., San Francisco. 
East End, Pittsburgh. C.H. Jolinson, 55 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta. 
Oldsmobile Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Price $650 
F. 0. B. Detroit 


Nothing to watch 
but the road 


SELLING AGENTS 
138 W, 38th Street, New York. 
1124 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
138 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
George Hannan, 1455 California Street, Denver. 


Clark & Hawkins, Houston, Texas. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit 


Werel Cri E Sats 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
San Francisco 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Spreckels Building, 


> SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


and Ten Days’ Free Trial to any person in U.S. 
or Canada. Not a cent deposit required on 
our Bicycles in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


1900 and ’O1 Models, best makes, $7 to $11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, $3 to 
$8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at half 
factory cost. Tires, equipment and sun- 
dries, all kinds, half regular prices. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 1000 
catalogues on our new plan. 
ARIDER AGENT in each town can make 
money fast on our wonderful 1902 proposi- 
tion. Write at once for lowest net prices 
to agents and our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, Ill. 


ST im: WIND eee CHAIN MU CHARM 


You can get a Stem- Wind, Nickel-Plated Watch, 
warranted, also a Chain and Charm, for selling 
19 packages of Bluine at 10c. each. Send name 
and address at once and we will forward you the 
Bluine and our large Premiuin List, postpaid. 


No money required, 


BLUINE MFG. C©0., Box 694, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, 


Adds, Subtracts, Multi- 
Computes nine 
Lasts 


low-priced calculating machine. 
plies, Divides. Cannot make mistakes. 
columns simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain. 
a lifetime. Booklet free. 


C. E. LOCKE M’F’G CO., 68 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
459 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


USPENDER 


that support without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50c for 


sample pair. OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


Hammock Stands 


Lawn Furniture, beautiful and 
ornamental. Saves lawn and trees. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


, HERCULES MFG, CO. 
Dep’t 54 Centerville, lowa 


$25,000 made from one-half 

: re. Easily grown through- 

out the U. S. and Canada. 

Room in your garden to grow 

thousands of dollars worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 


for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fes risions 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. &VANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, D. C. 


or FEES returned. 


VACATION HATS 


For 50 cents 


Roll up for pocket or grip. Can’t 


get out of shape. 


Sent postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors + 


Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT Co. 
66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 


In smooth finish. Colors: 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


Black, 


is 


of Victor Talking Machines and Records were sold last year. This is one-fifth of the whole amount paid 
for amusements in all the theatres in the United States. Why don’t you get a V7c/or and have theatre 
and opera in your own home? The [%céor is easy to play, and Victor Records will stand rough handling 
—children can use them and enjoy them as much as grown folks. 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


won the Gold Medal over all other talking machines at Buffalo. It was awarded by eight distinguished judges—confirmed 
by three more; confirmed again by a final one—a unanimous verdict of superiority by twelve distinguished men. What 
they found out is exactly what you want to know. They judged it for you. This alone is decisive, but this is not all. 
The Victor is sent on approval. You judge it yourself. Your money back if you want it. Sousa, the March King, says: 
‘‘The Victor Talking Machine is all right.”’ 


Distributing Agents for the Victor Talking Machine 


Cuicaco, ItL.— The Talking Machine Co., 107 Madison St. | DaLtas, Texas—Sanger Bros. Dry Goods Co. Sr. Louis, Mo.—Victor Talking Machine, Limited, 
CuicaGo, ILL.— I.yon & Healy. CLEVELAND, On10 — Cleveland Talking Machine Co. Carleton Building. 
New York, N.Y.—Victor Distributing & Export Company, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CaL.— Sherman Clay & Co. 
No. 1 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Western Electric Co., 933 Market St. St. PAuL, Minn.— Koehler & Hinrichs. 
NrEw York, N. Y.—C. Bruno & Son, 356 Broadway. NEw OrveEans, La.— National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. LINCOLN, NEB.— The Wittmann Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.— W, D. Andrews. CINCINNATI, On10— The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Omana, NEB.— A. Hospe, Jr. 
Boston, Mass.— The Eastern Talking Machine Co. BALTIMORE, Mp,—II. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons. PITTSBURGH, Pa.—S. Hamilton. 
Kansas City, Mo.— J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. BuFFAa.o, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. Derroit, Micu.— Grinnell Brothers. 
EVANSVILLE, IND.— E. K. Ashby Bicycle Co. Sr. Louis, Mo.—Simmons Hardware Co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Carlin & Lennox, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia 
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NUMBER 3 


BIG FISH MA 


T WAS just after sunset, and the wistful 
| bellowing of the Lower Falls came up to 
us softened and mellowed by the quiet 
-oloring of the evening sky. The deep, som- 
sre ‘‘big fish water’’ stretched away up 
Indian Channel, raggedly etched by the dark- 
sning shadows of the old cedars. But we 
were not thinking of this new Ontario twi- 
light picture. We had risen from supper only 
some five minutes before, and, as we lounged 
and smoked on the patch of cool, close-woven 
<not-grass before the door, we were still, 
yetween slow puffs of rumination, devoutly 
nurmuring its praises. 

““Yes,’’ said Mat, ‘‘ barrin’ salt and sugar, 
ea, coffee and spices, there’s nothin’ much 
20es on to that table but what comes off of 
he place. It isn’t only the beef and bacon, 
ind the maple syrup and wild strawberries, 
out the oatmeal for your porridge and the 
lour for the bread is grown right here, too. 
(’ve let it stay that way a-purpose. I’m con- 
ent to have it so myself, and the fishin’ men 
vho come up here and could well afford to 
yay for better seem to like it even more. 
With the most of them the closer they get to 
simple Nature the better they’re suited. Lots 
of ’em stand out to sleep in the mows all the 
ime; and I’ve known some— old fellers, too, 
is well as young—to just kick away the 
»eddin’ and lie right in the soft, fresh-cured 
neadow-grass. And Lord, ain’t it good for 
em, too! I mix some Injun hay with it, and 
wo weeks of breathin’ that ‘sweet medicine’ 
smell all night will make a man feel that he’s 
yot back ten years of his life any time. Of 
‘ourse if it comes on rain, it mostly means a 
yretty scandalous helter-skelter steeplechase 
or the house. But another Noah’s Flood 
vouldn’t bring some of ’em in. No, sir, 
-ome drownin’, thunderbolts and rheumatiz, 
t wouldn’t! And as long as it’s daylight 
hey’1ll tramp miles under the full glare of the 
sun, and wade into the rapids up to their 
vaists, and walk in the dew, and—yes, and 
nstead of dyin’ of it as they would if they 
vere at home in New York or Pittsburg or 
-hiladelphia, they just thrive on it! Yes, sir, 
when they come up here fishin’ and huntin’, they’re like 
10bbled animals let loose in the woods again. Doc’ll take out 
yf that another proof that men were in the beginnin’ all of 
hem hunters and fishers, and lived in the bush nateral-like. 
And I know it’s always been proof to me, even before I heard 
Doc’s science ideas on the subject, of how little distance a 
‘ight-hearted man can git from Nature, even if he lives for 
ifty years between steel and stone. It’s inhim, and the new 
srip it takes on him every summer’s as strong as if it’d never 
een broken.’’ 

Gunn remarked that ‘‘ if #zen seemed occasionally to get 
yack to Nature, women never seemed to have left it.’’ 

But the old Algoman farmer-guide immediately sat up in 
yigorous negation. ‘‘ No, sir, now—no, sir, I can’t agree 
vith you there at all—not in the matter of what I’ve been 
alkin’ about, anyway. It’s mebbe so in some things, but it 
ertainly ain’t so when it comes to takin’ to the woods and 
vater in the summer. With a good fifty per cent. of women 
n my opinion there’s no such thing as gittin’ back to Nature 
it all. And if they do try it, Nature seems to begin to draw 
way from /hem/ Yes, sir, it does! You watch only the 
ishin’ and—dad fetch it!—vyou’ll see it begin to get poorer 
wherever they come! And that’s one reason why I’ve never 
riven them much encouragement to come up here. I reckon 


“— AND NOW INSTEAD OF FRIGHT 
IT WAS FIGHT WITH HER!” 


ORAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


most summer places arrive sooner or later at the choice 
between keepin’ the real old fishin’ crowd, with things left as 
they were, and lettin’ in the women, with the higher rates 
they pay for the privilege of makin’ things uncomfortable. 
But, by jinks, with me there’s never goin’ to be any choice! 
Mind, I’m not speakin’ of the out-and-out faultfindin’ some 
women do, but of that maddenin’, stiff-starched, over- 
civilizedness that seems to be in so many of ’em—in some of 
a mighty good sort, otherwise, too—and that forever keeps 
them from gettin’ back to first principles. I’ve had them up 
here, andI know. They’ll read a while, and do fancy-work 
a while, and then begin to wander about with that lost, onsat- 
isfied, lookin’-for-somethin’ look in their face. They know 
they’re out with things, somehow or other. They think it’s 
better boats they want, or dancin’ in the evenin’, or an 
orchestry. But it’s just old Nature that’s callin’ them — got 
them by the hands even—and whatever it is that keeps them 
back, they won’t let theirse!ves go to her. I’ve seen it often 
and again —splendid girls lots of ’em, too, as I’vesaid. But 
occasionally one makes the step in spite of herself —has to 
take the creek at a jump, skirts or no skirts, as you might say 
and when she does, I don’t imagine she ever regrets it. 

““T’ve got a case in mind that happened right here a couple 
of years ago that’ll illustrate that. When you were up last 


summer was there a John T. Temple and his 
daughter here? No? Well, they must have 
left just before you arrived, but you’ll meet 
them when the crowd begins to come in next 
week, anyway; and the girl is the one I’m 
goin’ to tell you about. 

‘“Temple’s a pretty fine feller. He’s been 
coming to the Forks about as long as any- 
body has—last summer was his thirteenth 
year—and he’s welcomer every time he 
comes. He’s a Pittsburg iron man, and I 
couldn’t tell you how much he’s worth; but 
I know thumbin’ bills has never spoiled his 
hand for an eight-ounce rod. He’s a true- 
blooded old sport, not the whiskey-baitin’, 
stay-in-till-the-rain’s-over sort, but a tight- 
lipped, hand-and-eye, day-long fishin’ man. 
Many a time he’s got up before dawn and 
tramped the seven mile to Trout Creek and 
back before breakfast; I reckon he'd go right 
over the Chute after a ’lunge if it came toa 
case of follow or cut; and what’s even more 
to his credit, he never talks about the fish he 
didn’t quite catch — he’sasilent man, anyway. 

“Well, two years ago he wrote me that that 
June he’d like to bring his wife and two 
grown-up daughters along. It seemed they’d 
been all over America, pretty near—sea and 
mountains, and mineral springs—and they’d 
all alike become tedyous and played-out with 
them; this year they wanted a ‘ complete rest 
and change,’ and he’d told them that the 
Forks was exactly what they were lookin’ for. 
One of the queer things about human nature 
is that a man, no matter how naterally on- 
selfish he may be, never gets over the feelin’ 
that his women-folks must in ordinary reason 
like what he likes; he can bring up a family 
till he has great-grandchildren and never lose 
that way of lookin’ at things. And no doubt 
Temple figured on givin’ those women a fort- 
night here that would send them back home 
to just sit markin’ the days off the calendar 
till next June’d come. Well, as what I’ve 
told you’ll let you guess—I had cause to 
figure different; I didn’t look forward to their 
comin’ with those feelin’s at all. But for his 
sake I made them welcome. 

‘““And it was exactly as I foreseen it would be. They 
didn’t say anything at first —indeed they were mighty polite 
right through—but I hadn’t spread the ‘ buffalo’ over the 
hind seat of the democrat to bring them out here from the 
Junction before I saw by the look beginnin’ to freeze on their 
faces that it was all new experience to them—they were goin’ 
to get their ‘complete rest and change’ all right—and they 
surely weren’t goin’ to like it! It wasn’t that they ever did 
any up-and-down criticisin’; it was just in the way they’d 
shut their lips tight and look at each other at about everything 
that come along, or stand off whisperin’ together twenty 
times or more a day. And the morning after they’d come 
the old lady says to the wife: ‘I see you use feather beds’ 
(she’d taken off the shuck ticks and give’ them the only 
feather ones in the house). 

“Why, yes,’ says the wife, worried in a minute—‘ mebbe 
—mebbe you don’t like them?’ 

““* Oh,’ she answers, ‘I don’t think life ought to be a mat- 
ter of what one likes and dislikes. I think they’ll do us 
good just because we’ve not been accustomed to them. 
They’ll be part of the change.’ There was another change 
that night, for the wife had those feathers off quicker’n you’d 
snatch a settin’ hen off new-laid eggs. But I don’t believe 
they liked the straw she put them on any better. 


“And then again, when Mary was waitin’ on them at 
supper—‘ Oh, Mrs. McCutcheon,’ says the old dame, ‘I 
think you’re so sensible not to put on fresh napkins for every 
meal. They make so much extra laundrying that I think 
people can very well do without the added comfort it is to 
have them!’ She was the sort of woman who’d spike a 
saw-log and then putty over the spike-head so as the saws 
wouldn’t mind it. I could see Temple tryin’ to talk some 
sense into her; but when he’d get her stopped in one place 
she’d break out somewhere else. 

““And the elder girl was pretty near as bad to live with 
as her mother. She was lean and sallow-faced, and she’d 
walk about blinkin’ sniffy-like at things—she was a little 
near-sighted—and when she’d find somethin’ she could 
most partic’larly disapprove of she come back in a fierce 
sort of triumph, holdin’ her lips together as if she had a 
bunch of pins in her mouth. The second day the old man 
suggested that she come along with him and learn to fish, 
and she went into a gape, disgusted as if he’d just proved 
himself half fool and half knave, and says: ‘ Father /— 
when you know I wouldn’t catch a fish, or see one caught, 
or be in the same dJoat when they were catchin’ them!’ 
‘Well, my Lord,’ I says to myself, ‘you poor thing, you; 
if you wouldn’t catch a fish, or see one caught, or be in 
the same doat where they were catchin’ them, what in sin 
did you come up here for?’ 

‘““And the youngest girl, though she seemed to have more 
of her father in her than the eldest and hadn’t any great fault 
to find with things, was aggravatin’ enough, too. She was 
as dainty with herself as a cat on a wet lawn, and she’d 
come down with her paintin’ kit to where her dad and me 
were fightin’ bass in the mist and roar of the rapids, pickin’ 
her steps pernickety as if there was only one way to get there. 
And one afternoon, when the old man straightens up his back 
from a four-pounder and shouts in to her: ‘ Well, Mab, gettin’ 
to like it any better ?’ ‘Oh,’ she sends back, ‘I’m sure it’s 
pitcheresque enough.’ ‘ Pitcheresque/’ And us havin’ sport 
any number of men pay thousands for and never get! But she 
only said that half to tease him, which she was always doin’, 
even when she might better have kept her tongue between her 
teeth. Sometimes when he’d be strikin’ out alone in the 
mornin’ she’d say to him: ‘ Pop, don’t you wish I was a “‘ new 
woman’”’ so that I could put on the wading boots and come 
along now, really?’ 

“And he’d say: ‘ P’raps I do, daughter. Won’t you come 
along, anyway ’—which she’d go into a little shriek at the 
very idea of. Really, it wasn’t much better than her sister’s 
way of takin’ it. 

*“ And he’d pull his mustache, smilin’ kind of uncertainly 
—there was more father-lonesomeness than laugh in it, it 
seemed to me —and gooff by himself. He was a silent man, 
as I’ve told you, but I reckon he wouldn’t lack for somethin’ 
to meditate on those mornin’s. He had no sons, and 
except for the bother they were to him, he had mighty little 
part in the women-folks of his family. And that used to rat 
me more than I could tell you. 

“But what I naterally couldn’t stand at all was havin’ to 
row or paddle the daughters on their paintin’ and drawin’ 
excursions while I might have been keepin’ the old man com- 
pany fishin’ myself. But I’d give’ him my promise that I’d be 
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at his service for what- 
ever he needed of me; 
and more than half the 
time he had me go with 
them. Itell you, though, 
I wasn’t in any over- 
flowin’ good humor while 
I was doin’ it. I took 
them where they wanted 
to go, and left them alone 
while they were there, 
and brought them back 
again with no more un- 
necessary conversation 
than they’d have got out 
of an Ojibway campin’ 
guide. And it was on 
one of those days, when I 
was out with the youngest 
one, that somethin’ hap- 
pened that made the big- 
gest kind of change in 
her life and way of lookin’ 
at things. 

“Td had her up the 
river at Cedar Point all 
afternoon. It’d been a 


clear, bright day, and es SHE COOKED throw it over and I’ll out and dive for 
she’d been paintin’ those ee | F HIS DINNER it! Yes, and I’ll land that ’lunge if I 


high rocks on Thompson’s 
side; and it was about Fi a <A a 

half-past five when we 

started back. Well, I suppose she’d got a little tired of 
my playin’ the bear with her. Anyway, she wasn’t in the 
birch-bark five minutes before she begun to take it out of me 
in pickin’ and teasin’. My best trollin’ line was lyin’ in the 
bow, and she dropped on it first thing: ‘Why didn’ I reel it 
crosswise instead of straight round the block? Here I’d 
been handlin’ lines for forty years and hadn’t learned that 
simple little trick, while any woman would do it right the first 
time she had to wind off a spool of linen.’ And first thing I 
knew she had it off the wood altogether. I didn’t like that at 
all, for a troll loose from the block is about as safe as a net 
without a buoy; and I told her so. But she didn’t mind me 
any more than a deef and dumb infant would have, and began 
to dangle and play out the spoon while she went straight on 
with her pesterin’ foolishness. ‘ Didn’t I think, after all, that 
we only pretended we liked fishin’ so much? Wasn’t it just 
to get away from the women? And didn’t I, honestly now, 
think that it was a pretty cruel sort of sport?’ Every minute 
or so the droppin’ sun would come glintin’ through the trees 
straight into my eyes, irritatin’ as a fly on the nose, and what 
she was sayin’ seemed to be kin, and go with it. But I kep’ 
answerin’ ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ and sometimes 
nothin’ at all, wishin’ her back with her mother fifty times. 
And when we got into the shadow and quiet of MacKenzie’s 
Channel, the deep still water and the big old cedars hangin’ 
over it makin’ it seem almost like twilight in the Cathedral 
at Ottaway, I begun to lose all patience with her jay-chitterin’. 
‘Well, Mr. McCutcheon,’ she says, ‘here Z’ve been fishin’ 
for a good fifteen minutes and I haven’t caught a thing. 
Now, how would you account for that?’ 

‘““ Oh, I don’t £xow, miss,’ I says, blowin’ off in spite of 
myself, ‘unless it’s because you don’t hold your mouth 
right /’ 

“She didn’t quite understand at first. I reckon, probably, 
bein’ told to shut up was somethin’ she wasn’t what you might 
call used to; and no doubt that way of puttin’ it was new 
to her besides. But when she did begin to get the force of it, 
she looked as if I’d picked up the ’lunge club and hit 
her. Yes, sir, she took it gaspin’! Next minute though, 
with her lips half apart, she was slowly lookin’ me up and 
down as if she could have up and hit me back again! Lord, 
MacKenzie’s Channel was never more shadowed by silence 
than it was then! An old crow lifted hisself from a dead 
limb away up above us, and spread his wings with a ‘ Haw! 
haw! haw! Haw! haw! haw!’ ‘Oh, shet yourself, you old 
fool,’ I says to myself; ‘I can see plain enough how bad I’ve 
done it. It don’t need any rubbin’ in. To-night she’ll meet 
her dad with a rag in her eyes, and he’ll just naterally have 
to come back at me, no matter how much he’I! in’ardly hate 
to doit. It’s the end of ove twelve years’ friendship!’ 

““ By that time she had her lips shut tight —she was holdin’ 
her mouth right ¢zen beyond a doubt—and takin’ in the line 
in long, vicious, deliberate loops. And I was lookin’ straight 
over her down the bay, when suddenly I felt the canoe jerk 
and go taut: on the second she let a shriek out of her and 
there was a whalin’ splash twenty yards orsobehind us. For 
all my years on the Wistass it give mea start. But of course 
I knew what it meant without lookin’ in the dictionary, and I 
spun the ‘ bark’ round quicker’n a compass needle chasin’ a 
magnet: she was in the bow, and to play him she had to have 
the stern, so to speak. For she was holdin’ to him—not 
because she wanted to, but because it’s nature in the hand to 
keep its grip till the head lets it loose it. And we hadn’t 
“come about’ mor’n two jiffies before he jumped again. By 
jinks, he was a big feller and no mistake! The flash of that 
gray-green mackerellin’ along his sides was a sight for sore 
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eyes, surely! And he hit the water with 
a clapboard smack and made off like a 
boom-log down a raceway. ‘ 

‘““* Take it, take it!’ screeches the 
girl, tryin’ to shove the line up to me. 

“P11 take it if you’ll undertake to 
manage this birch-bark,’ I says, sendin’ 
the canoe full-pelt after the beggar to 
ease off the worst of the tension. ‘If 
you think you’re good to keep us from 
upsettin’ or goin’ over the Chute, all 
right. If not you sit still—and do what 
I tell you—and you’ll bring home the 
biggest ’lunge that’s been caught this 
year!’ 

“““T can’t! I won’t!’ she shrieks, and 
for all I could drive my blade in, she 
was gettin’ jerks like her wrists had 
St. Vitus Dance. ‘If you won’t take the 
line, I’ll throw it over and let it go.’ 

‘“*No you won’t, neither!’ I yells 
back, my blood a-bilin’. ‘No, indeed 
you won’t! That line was give’ to me 
by a big-fish sport from New Orleans, 
and there ain’t another bit of cotton twist 
like it in Canada. You took it off the 
block against-my warnin’, and now you 


have to hold the troll between my teeth 
—and you'll go over the Falls in the 
‘bark’ while I’m a-doin’ it! Look out, 
now—he’s gettin’ slack on you—look owt/ He’ll be off in 
half a second!’ And I backed water for all was in me. 
“Look out, look — Now you stop a-that, or I’ll tip the boat!’ 

““T will then, I will!’ she shrieks again; ‘I want it to get 
off!’ and tried to give him more slack still. ‘ Get off! Get 


off!’ By that time she was pretty near beside herself. 
“““ My Lord,’ I shouts, ‘did any one ever hear such goings- 
on! But you can squawk till the cows come home, though! 


You’re goin’ to land that fish, just the same. By jinks, I’d 
look nice takin’ you back to your dad and tellin’ him you’d 
hooked a twenty-five pounder, and I’d let you let him go 
again! I would, now, wouldn’t I?’ 

‘“ And yet forall she made meso raw I couldn’t help feelin’ 
sorry for her. ‘ Buck fever’s’ bad enough, but the way a big 
fish will play Sam Hill with some people’s nerves is a hun- 
dred times worse. I’ve had to fight against it myself, not 
once but fifty times; and I’ve seen a full-grown man give 
right up to a twenty-pounder and let him go in fifteen min- 
utes! To that slip of a girl, weak and onexperienced and 
scared half crazy, it was just as if she’d got her line tangled 
in a Whitehead torpedo—and that loaded with the very old 
Satan, too. Fora’lunge is certainly a most ugly, wicked fish. 
He’s bull-strong, and quick as chain-lightnin’, and when his 
fightin’ rage is roused I reckon weight for weight a shark ’ud 
be a reg’lar Christian beside him. And this feller seemed to 
know it wasn’t a man had hold of the line, just as a mean 
horse’1ll show he knows when a woman’s handlin’ the ribbons; 
and he just rioted in the knowledge of it! ‘Mightn’t it ’a’ 
been the pain he was in?’ ‘ Pain he wasin’ nothin’!’ You’ll 
see for yourself when I come to that later that it couldn’t ’a’ 
been. It was just sheer temper and badness. And the girl 
had to stand for it. I own to you now that my conscience 
told me I was playin’ the brute with her, for all I wouldn’t 
listen to it; but it’s the truth, too, that I didn’t have time 
to. For the bay was a mile too small for us those minutes, 
and you can’t fight a twenty-five pound ’lunge from a ‘ dead’ 
canoe; it took all my time to get in my part of the give-and- 
take with the paddle. The ‘bark’ wasn’t any cedar 
Peterboro, forthe Injun ain’t got the craft of hand of the white 
man, no matter what the story-tellers say—pbut it did what 
the blade told it the quickest it could, and without any quirks 
and tricksiness. 

“And more’n often the blade had to speak most powerful 
quick, too. For instead of beginnin’ to show the effect of the 
pace he was makin’, that fish seemed to get steadily uglier 
and stronger. I set my eyeto readin’ the line, thinkin’ again 
and again I could see signs of his weakenin’, but every time 
the next minute’d show me that I’d read wrong. It beat me/ 
But I had a bigger astonisher ahead of me. For after the 
girl’d fell quiet I’d give’ all my mind to the canoe and line; 
and when by chance I happened to look up at her, the change 
she’d undergone was somethin’ I wasn’t in anywise expectin’. 
For she’d come through her terrors, and now instead of fright 
it was fight with her! Her face was all smeary and blub- 
bered, and her mouth was still wabblier than a rabbit’s; but 
that brute fish had so jerked and heckled and pulled and tor- 
mented her, that all the temper in her was gettin’ up against 
him. ‘All vight,’ she sobs, half to herself; ‘since you 
wouldn’t get off, and if you wz/Z be so mean, I’ll just show 
you!’ She’d come to see that the only way to have it over 
was to get him in, and the way she begun to fight to win line 
wasawonder! Once, twice, three times, I reckon, she thought 
she had him, but one and all ended the same way: he’d seem 
to get the bit in his teeth again, and make a rush for it, and 
—to stop him? There was no use tryin’. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ance with the nurse. She had been paid to attend him 

in his illness, and here she sat by the head of the bed 
sound asleep, not to be wakened by his groans when he knew 
he was in his death agony. All his life Buckles had been a 
man who, like the centurion of Scripture, commanded and 
met with prompt obedience. The somnolent conduct of the 
nurse was, therefore, the more exasperating. Meanwhile, 
the young woman slumbered in great peacefulness, entirely 
unaware that her patient was dead and his invisible ghost 
was jabbering ineffectually at her. Buckles knew he was 
dead even while partly hoping that he was a victim of some 
grotesque nightmare. The world into which he had been so 
suddenly ushered was in no respect different from the one he 
had left. This was not in accordance with the beliefs he had 
held during life. Here he was, still in his own room, sur- 
rounded by his accustomed furniture, and, luxurious as were 
its fittings, still it did not correspond with his preconceptions 
of Paradise, or with his anticipation of the opposite should 
Providence have condemned him to a fate so unmerited. 

Although he speedily found by experiment that he could 
have no influence upon his surroundings, yet they were all 
perfectly visible to him, and he came to the conclusion that, 
after all, death was not an event to be dreaded, for his entire 
freedom from any suggestion of the bodily ills from which he 
had so long suffered gave him a strange elation of spirit that 
was as welcome as unexpected. 

His first annoyance with the nurse passed away when he 
found he could give no effect to it. By and by the gray light 
of morning began to compete with the waning candles. The 
nurse yawned and stretched her tired arms above her head. 

She was scarcely awake when the door opened gently, and 
a woman somewhat past middle life entered the room soft- 
footed. 

“How has my husband passed the night?’’ she asked ina 
whisper. 

“Oh, beautifully!’’ replied the nurse. 
sleeping peacefully since twelve o’clock.”’ 

The lady approached the bed, and the ghost would have 
held its breath, if ghosts breathed, so eagerly did he await her 
action on making the grim discovery that was imminent. 
Mistress Buckles was a woman in whom all outward signs of 
emotion had for years been suppressed by the dominance of 
her husband. He was a man not to be questioned, and this 
fact had been impressed on the lady early in their married 
life. Buckles had had a contempt for feminine opinion, 
especially that of his own wife, and in later years he had 
become, as one might say, more unbearable to live with, 
because the great business prosperity which at first crowned 
his efforts had not continued. This lack of success had added 
a Guerulousness to his nature, without, however, bringing 
about the compensating subtraction from his masterfulness. 

Mrs. Buckles gazed for a moment at her husband’s body, 
then threw open the blinds. The nurse, starting to her feet, 
gave a little cry of amazement, and said, ‘‘ I will run at once 
for the doctor.’’ 

“Tt is useless,’’ replied the lady with more composure 
than the ghost thought justified by the circumstances, ‘‘ my 
husband has been dead for some hours.’’ 

Buckles’ ghost wandered about the city to which its body 
had so long been accustomed. Some inherent dislike for the 
solemn ceremonies of the funeral kept him away from his 
former home until events had settled themselves in their new 


fee first sensation was a feeling of extreme annoy- 
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course. He moped around his old place of business 
when, at last, it was reopened and the announcement 
taken down from the door that informed customers of 
his decease. But there was no pleasure in such linger- 
ing, for he saw, without being able to amend or cen- 
sure, the neglect of duty on the part of those once in 
his employ, now that the master’s eye had been with- 
drawn. The sadness which he had expected would 
somehow fall upon all connected with him when the 
last tragic event had taken place seemed to him remark- 
able for its absence. 

Even Drummond, his confidential man of business, 
the manager of the concern that had once been impor- 
tant, and the only person whose advice Buckles had 
regarded during life, moved about the place with a 
subdued hilarity which was extremely annoying. 

Indeed, strange as it seemed to Buckles, the only one 
about the establishment who exhibited any trace of 
sorrow for the change that had occurred was poor old 
McFarlane, who, when the business was more prosper- 
ous, had occupied the place now held by Drummond, 
and as the ghost saw this its memory went back to the 
time of McFarlane’s displacement, accompanied by 
reduction of power and salary, an event brought about 
largely through the instrumentality of the more pushing 
Drummond, who had, indeed, been the greatest beneficiary 
by the change. 

The ghost haunted the counting-room, the spot to which it 
was naturally most accustomed, and chafed under its help- 
lessness to influence in any way the business there going 
forward. This tantalizing occupation at last began to impress 
itself uneasily upon Buckles, making him believe that this 
was probably the perdition to which his former life had con- 
demned him. 

One day there came through the store a lady draped in 
back and heavily veiled, but, instead of pausing before any 
of the counters, she came direct to the business office and 
entered it. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Drummiond,”’ she said, putting aside 
her obscuring veil, and Buckles saw, with a pang, that this 
was his wife, who, of course, had every right to be there now 
that he was dead, although she had never set foot in the room 
during his lifetime. 

Drummond replied courteously to her salutation; he was 
all obsequiousness and suavity, a deferential manner which 
Buckles had formerly looked upon as his own perquisite, and 
now he watched with some distrust the bestowal of it upon 
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another. It was really a most perplexing state of affairs. In 
life he knew that some day he should die, but dissolution had 
never come within his practical purview. 

So he had left no will, had written down no instructions 
for the carrying on of his affairs, and now here was every- 
thing at the disposal of a foolish, brainless woman, who 
knew, and could know, absolutely nothing of their conduct. 
If a ghost can sigh, Buckles’ ghost sighed heavily as it real- 
ized the appalling prospect. His wife sat in his chair, where, 
indeed, she had every right to sit, and opened up a conversa- 
tion with Drummond in a manner that showed she had no 
perception of her own ignorance. 

“The business has not been very prosperous for some years 
past, Mr. Drummond, I understand ?’’ 

““No, Madam, I am sorry to say it has not.’’ 

“What, in your opinion, has been the cause?’’ 

‘“ Well, Madam, that is scarcely for me tosay. You know 
that the late Mr. Buckles was not a man to be guided by 
advice, and, without wishing to censure in any way his capa- 
bilities, nevertheless many of his projects seemed to me far 
from wise—if you will excuse my venturing an opinion.”’ 

The ghost tried to shriek aloud at this contemptible exhibi- 
tion of treachery, but the silence was unbroken save by the 
words of the two conversing there. Yes, evidently this was 
perdition, and he was condemned to it. 

The wife made no protest against the imputation upon her 
late husband, but neither did she exhibit any eagerness at 
hearing him thus slighted. Her demeanor was impassive. 
The ghost could not understand her in this new light, but it 
saw that even Drummond wasuneasy. The lady spoke again: 

““What would you advise me to do with the business?’”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the manager with some hesitation, ‘‘ there 
seem to me two courses of action open to you. I could carry 
on the business as heretofore, rendering you an account, or, 
if you cared to let me take full charge of the business —in 
other words, sell it to me—I could guarantee you an annual 
payment, unless you prefer to have the money down, and in 
that case I think I have friends who will help me.”’ 

*“T shall consider what you have said, but it appears to me 
the first thing to do is to find out exactly where we stand. 
Therefore, I propose to put in an accountant, who will reduce 
to figures the exact state of affairs. Is there any firm of 
accountants whom you could suggest as competent?’’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Drummond eagerly, ‘‘ Spaulding & Co. are 
the very people for the purpose.’’ 

The lady made a note of the name on Buckles’ own blotting- 
pad. Then she looked up and said, with an air of decision: 

“If you are to be a bidder for 
the business, Mr. Drummond, 
and such I understand to be 
your intention, I think it will be 
better that your offer should come 
from the outside. If I deter- 
mine to sell I shall advertise 
publicly—then all applicants 
will have an equal chance.”’ 

“Do you mean, Madam,”’ 
cried Drummond, amazed, “‘ that 
I am dismissed ?”’ 

“IT should not give it so 
harsh a name,’”’ replied the lady 
quietly, ‘“but it seems to me 
better that you should withdraw 
until I have quite made up my 
mind what course to pursue.’’ 

“ But—but, there are many 
intricate accounts that I should 
like to explain to Mr. Spaulding 
when he is going over the books.”’ 

““You have had charge of the 
books, Mr. Drummond, and I 
am confident that they were cor- 
rectly kept, so they will need no 
explanation. Would you kindly 
send in your account of any 
moneys owing to you, as soon as 
possible, and ask Mr. McFarlane 
to come to me?”’ 

The crestfallen Drummond did 
as requested, and shortly after 
McFarlane made his bow. 

““Mr. McFarlane,’’ began the 
lady, ‘‘I understand that things 
have not been going on so well 
as could have been wished for 
some years past in this establish- 
ment. What, in your opinion, 
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““That Iam scarcely in a position to say, for my situation 
here has been a subordinate one for several years.’’ 

““ Tf you were made manager of the concern, then, you would 
have nothing new to propose? ”’ 

‘*T did not go so far as to hint that.’’ 

‘“ Tf you were placed in charge, along what lines would your 
first efforts run? ”’ 

‘‘T think the efficiency of the staff might be improved, and 
I should make it my duty to see that the conduct of affairs 
was honest.’’ 

‘“ Has dishonesty been rampant heretofore? ’”’ 

‘“T have only my own suspicions,’’ replied the cautious 
McFarlane. 

“Do you know a firm of accountants called Spaulding & 
Co.? What is their standing in the commercial world ?’’ 

““T know little of them, except that Mr. Spaulding is a 
particular friend of Mr. Drummond.’’ 

““T see. Can you give me the name of a firm whose relia- 
bility is beyond question?’’ 

McFarlane named several, and the lady made notes of the 
suggestions. 

‘‘T propose,’’? she continued, ‘‘to have a balance-sheet 
struck, and find out exactly where we stand; then I shall be 
in a better position to determine what it is best to do.” 

“A very good resolution,’’ commented McFarlane. 

““T shall be obliged to you if you will resume your old 
position of manager, and, although the task may be temporary, 
there can be no objection to your injecting as much honesty 
as you please into the conduct of affairs.’’ 
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The ghost hovered about amazed at the decisive conversa- 
tion which had taken place, striving to interfere, but 
continually baffled by being brought face to face with the 
fact that the world he was in held no communication with the 
world he had left. The qualities exhibited by his wife were 
a complete surprise to him, and his forebodings regarding the 
future of the business he had built up were gloomy in the 
extreme. He was indignant when, a few days later, 
Drummond sent in a bill which indicated that Buckles was 
heavily indebted to his servant. He endeavored to cry out 
against the absurd fraudulency of this claim, but, as before, 
was powerless. None of his imaginings in life had antici- 
pated a Hades so terrible as this. His wife, however, 
pigeonholed the Drummond exaction with great nonchalance, 
paying no immediate attention to it beyond a half audible 
remark which made the unfortunate ghost wince— ‘‘ My hus- 
band never knew whom to trust.”’ 

When the accountant’s statement was submitted there was 
a conference between Mrs. Buckles and her new-old manager. 
She handed the documents to him without a word, and waited 
in silence while he minutely examined them. When, at last, 
he looked up from their perusal she said to him: 

‘“What do you suggest? ’”’ 

““T suggest the immediate arrest of Mr. Drummond.”’ 

The lady smiled. ‘‘ Where will the police be likely to find 
him?’’ she asked. 

‘“TIs he not at his own home?’’ 

“He left for parts unknown three days ago; I fear some 
hints concerning the outcome of this investigation have fallen 
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in his way. It is difficult to keep a secret when it is known 
to several men.”’ 

‘Did you make no effort to stop him?’’ 

“Why should I? He is good riddance, and we are well 
quit of him. I should have been a richer woman to-day if he 
had decamped years ago, but now, with a competent manager, 
Mr. McFarlane, we shall soon retrieve the past.’’ 

‘Tt is not your intention, then, to sell the business, as has 
been rumored?”’ 

““Such never was my intention.”’ 

And so the poor ghost was doomed to wander about, seeing 
all his predictions falsified. That deserter — Prosperity — 
returned, and the business, under the firm hand of his wife, 
assisted by the conscientious, outspoken McFarlane, advanced 
to its former place in the commercial world, and even sur- 
passed it. Finally, a sense of deep humiliation came to 
Buckles’ ghost, and he said wearily, ‘‘I have been a 
fools” : 

When this confession was wrung from him he felt a light 
touch on his shoulder, an astounding sensation! for, hereto- 
fore, nothing so material had been experienced; he had passed 
through all obstructing objects as if they had not existed; 
they did not belong to his world, and if he could not influence 
them neither could they influence him, so the touch on his 
shoulder startled him. Turning quickly round he beheld 
standing there a radiant being, enshrouded in a glow of white 
light, dazzling to look upon. 

““Come,’’ said the Angel, ‘‘ your period of probation is 
ended.”’ 


THE BLACK HOLLYHOCK 


How It Grew in the Garden 
of John Peyton to Blossom in 
the Heart of Marcia Newell 


By STANLEY 
WATERLOO 


HE main street of Stanton Center climbed the hill 
with a purpose, losing houses all the way, but re- 
taining its plank sidewalks stubbornly until the top 

of the last knoll was reached. There it came to an end, 
and there, facing the world and closing up the wide, tree- 
fringed avenue, stood two cottages, one white with green 
blinds, the other brown and without any blinds, for its owner, 
John Peyton, wanted all the light there was in the world, 
all the time, he said. 

In the Iroquois County bank, downtown, John Peyton, the 
bank cashier, was decidedly a personage. There, behind 
the low railing within or in front of which the embattled 
farmers stood negotiating loans or paying notes with grudg- 
ing, clinging hands, there, at his desk, John Peyton, 
though as mild-mannered a man as ever refused a discount or 
sent a paper to protest, was something of a terror. 

It was at his home on the hill that Peyton literally flowered 
out and showed the quality of person existing beneath the 
business crust. About the brown cottage, in front of it and 
Jining and leaning against the picket fence, were companies 
and platoons of poppies, sunflowers, dahlias, hollyhocks, 
balsams and phlox. Old-fashioned, these, and of a certain 
military cast. There was no lack, though, of the garden’s 
lowly favorites, those which grow near the earth, and Peyton 
could show violets, pansies, ground pinks, and _ brilliant 
clinging things when he chose to show a visitor about. 

Some of the townspeople thought Peyton’s garden “‘a little 
too showy,’’ but his neighbor of the white cottage was not in 
accord with the passing critics. There were no two sides to 
Miss Marcia Newell. She was like some fair fruit which has 
ripened equally all round in the sun of perpetual prosperity 
and the tempered shade of healthful occupation. No one 
could be afraid of her; not even the brigand  robins, 
plunderous among her cherries and strawberries, showed 
disturbance when her pink sunbonnet appeared up the 
white-graveled pathway which led around the house to the 
kitchen-garden, where a few cherry, plum and apple trees 
stood among the growing lettuce, tomatoes, peas, and all the 
humble vegetables destined to make the table richer. She 
was a loving and most lovable spinster. 

Miss Newell, with a legacy, had bought the white cottage 
on the hill when it was new, and, a year or two after she had 
settled herself in her home and made friends with all out- 
doors, John Peyton had purchased and taken up his residence 
in the brown cottage adjoining on the right. 

They became acquainted rapidly, and on the side of Peyton, 
at least, the acquaintance deepened into a degree of interest. 
He, who had cared little for women, soon became a close 
friend of one with whom it was worth while to talk, one as 
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bright as she was gentle. She grew 
upon him mightily, and before he 
comprehended it had opened up to 
him a world unknown. He did not 
know it; certainly she did not know 
it, but as the months passed there 
crept into the heart of the matter-of- 
fact business man that something 
which, some time, is almost certain 
to get into the heart of any man who 
is good for anything. He was in 
love, and came, in time, to realize it. 
But with women he was timid. 

There was much horticultural con- 
versation over the low barrier, the 
talk becoming mightily advisory, and 
at last, John, unopposed, had a little 


gate put in the dividing fence, that 
each might more easily at any time 
invade and inspect the other’s garden. 
It was the high tide of summer, though, 
before Peyton noted the persistent and careful work of his fair 
neighbor over a triangular patch of ground which seemed to 
be devoted to hollyhocks entirely. Meanwhile, that twitching 
at his heart did not subside. He resolved desperately. There 
came a Sunday. 

On this Sunday morning Miss Marcia tripped forth from 
her cottage at the stroke of the first bell from the church, and 
John, not at any time entirely oblivious to the proceedings 
next door, strode swiftly after her. 

“That is a beautiful pansy you’re wearing,’’ commented 
Peyton, when he had overtaken the lady and the two had 
exchanged good-mornings. 

“ Cling-cling! Cling-cling!’’ said the bells. 

Somehow the bells disturbed Peyton and interfered with 
the force of his resolution. Miss Newell glanced up at the 
figure walking sedately by her side and her eyes rested upon 
another notable pansy held forth to her as if to challenge 
comparison with the one she wore in the bodice of her charm- 
ingly demure gown of gray and snowy white. 

She took the flower from her bosom and held it out: 

““Yours is the larger,’’ she admitted, ‘‘ but isn’t mine the 
more beautifully colored ?”’ 

John could not choose between the two, and said so man- 
fully, but he could not doubt which was more fortunate in the 
matter of ownership, and so begged his companion to take 
his flower and wear it with her own, “‘ just as company for 
each other,’’ he explained. 

Here came woman’s little criss-crossing with a man with 
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whom she is intimate and whom she likes. 
comment calmly: 

‘“The pansy is the one flower which appears best when 
alone.’’ She held out the two triumphs to study their effect 
together. ‘‘It is because each pansy is, in itself, a study 
in wondrous form and color. Each pansy is perfect alone. 
It gains nothing and lends nothing by companionship.’’ 
Then a slight color came into her delicate cheeks. ‘‘It is 
a sort of an old maid of flowers,’’ she concluded. 

“ Cling-cling! Clang-clang!’’ rang the bells. 

The woman pinned both blossoms upon her dress, and by 
this time the two hill-dwellers were at the church door. 

John Peyton was past his youth. He was a clear-headed 
man of business. It was hard for him to distract his mind 
entirely from the bank. He was wont, despite himself, when 
he sat in any quiet place, to see bared to that inward gaze 
which reveals so much to certain men, bank-notes in pack- — 
ages, and heaps of shining gold and silver. But to-day as he 
sat in the shadowy church, before the organ began its 
tremulous invocation, the man saw rising before him 
dreamily the faces of pansies without number, each distinct, 
alone, individual, yet making, in the aggregate, a mass of 
royal color. A glow came to his heart as, with the opening 
anthem, he rose to his feet and realized where he was. He 
knew that he had changed. 


The lady made 


So there had been no proposal that day. The resolve of 
the morning had borne no fruitage. There had, however, 
been made the first advance of a sentimental nature. 
Thenceforth, every Sunday morning, John Peyton sent over 
to his neighbor the most alluring pansy he could find in his 
garden, and every Sunday she wore it to church upon her 
bosom. 

A few days after this—to Peyton—eventful Sunday he 
stood, as usual, by the little gate, discussing some gardening 
problem with his friend, when it occurred to him to ask her 
why she lavished so much care upon her plot of hollyhocks? 
To his surprise she colored deeply. 

““I—I didn’t mean to say anything about it,’’ she said 
hesitatingly, “‘ but I suppose I may as well confess. I have 
been foolishly ambitious. I wanted to do what no one else 
has done. I wanted to produce a wonder—a black holly- 
hock. I’ve tried, oh, so hard! but year after year I fail.’ 

Peyton looked down upon her pityingly. ‘‘ Are there no 
black hollyhocks?”’ said he. 

“A really and truly black one is unknown,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ but I feel sure there could be one, a coal black one; 
and wouldn’t it be fine to be its originator! ’’ 

“And what a beautiful name it would have,’’? commented 
Peyton laughingly. ‘‘ Think of the ‘Marcia Newell’ in a 
florist’s catalogue! Why, should you succeed, you’ll asso- 
ciate with me no longer. You’ll be too proud and haughty.’’ 

“But I shall not succeed. I am utterly discouraged. I 
shall try no more!’’ 

The man felt something even tighter than usual about his 
heart. Miss Marcia was almost in tears. It was inoppor- 
tune, but he could not resist the temptation to risk all at the 
moment, to put his fate to the test and take the consequences, 
however rueful. It was a reckless proceeding, for Miss 
Marcia’s thoughts were far from love. She was perfectly 
unconscious of the mighty emotions she had aroused in her 
neighbor’s heart. Nothing had she dreamed of what months 
had done to the lonely bachelor who now leaned over her 
with earnestness in every line of face and figure. It was a 
forlorn hope, and Peyton felt it, but he went bravely forward. 

“Miss Newell,’”’ he said impetuously, ‘tI love you. I 
don’t deserve such a one as you, I know, but will you not 
marry me? Don’t—don’t be too quick to refuse. Only 
think of it.”’ 

He stopped suddenly, for he saw defeat in the flushed, 
surprised face before him. The lady was not thinking of 
hollyhocks now. Her thoughts had been distracted with a 
vengeance! In her countenance even a sort of amusement 
struggled with embarrassment and concern over the man’s 
manifest distress. 

There was silence for a time. The bees hummed, a thrush 
trilled from an elm in an adjacent clover field, crickets were 
chirping in the grass, but Miss Newell made no sound. She 
stood twirling a flower in her hand and looking down at the 
pointed toe of her thick-soled little boot as it peered out from 
beneath her gown. Finally she looked up, blushing still 
more deeply, and smiling. 

‘* Nonsense!’’ she said. 
friendship, I mean.’’ 

John’s look of misery deepened. 
hope at all?”’ he pleaded. 

The demure woman was quick-witted and she had a sense 
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of humor. There flashed upon her a way out of the dilemma: 
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“Tf you will do one thing—if you— 
when you raise a black hollyhock,’’ she 
said at last—and she laughed merrily 
as she finished —‘‘ then—well—then 
we'll see about it.’? Thoroughly con- 
vinced was she that a black hollyhock 
could never be produced! 

Peyton was transported. 
he said. 

“Grown in your own garden, remem- 
ber,’’ Miss Marcia stipulated hurriedly, 
alarmed now at her own recklessness, 
and still more at the expression on 
Peyton’s face. 

“Of course,’’ assented John, and then 
Miss Marcia remembered something in 
the house that must be attended to at 
once. 

Fall swiftly passed, and winter, and | 
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never a word was said between the neigh- 
bors regarding the compact made. Every- 
thing went on just as before. Their 
friendly talks included the good-natured 
gossip of the little city, the new books, 
the magazines and, above all, there were, 
along during February and March, long 
and animated discussions over the various 
catalogues and garden books in which 
the raising of highly-colored and mon- 
strous specimens of the floral and vege- 
table world was made to appear the easiest 
thing imaginable—but they 
invariably skipped the holly- 

hock pages in these alluring 
publications. 

But far from idle during the 
winter months had been John 
Peyton! He purchased books on 
floriculture until he had amassed f 
almost a library of such works. 

He read but little else. He \ 
exchanged letters widely with ! 
famous cultivators, and made a / 
trip to the big city, where he 
haunted the greenhouses and had 
long talks with those who had 
succeeded in producing new 
chrysanthemums and other floral 
marvels. He had chats with his Z 
Congressman concerning that 
gentleman’s reélection, and, 
through him, even interested the 
Department of Agriculture and 
had much correspondence with 
the scientists of that branch of 
the public service. He dealt 
with noted seedsmen. Out of business hours he was a 
loving monomaniac, a man with one idea. 

By midsummer Peyton’s garden presented nearly its usual 
appearance at that season of the year, save that there were 
twice as many growing hollyhocks as ever before, and the 
townspeople anticipated a bursting forth of many colors 
when all should be in flower. They were grievously disap- 
pointed. The hollyhocks bloomed, bloomed gloriously, but 
each one, double or single, was of the deepest crimson, with 
the exception of one little group, where the blossoms were 
such an uncanny gray that they called to mind November. 
Peyton had done his best; he had obtained the seeds con- 
cerning which most had been guaranteed; he had attended 
the plants faithfully, and fed them with strange and varied 
composts and waterings of dark liquids commended by the 
scientific. And this was the result. Peyton was not dissat- 
isfied. He had made a beginning. 

Miss Newell noted all—she could not help it—and she 
thought much, half laughingly and half pityingly. But no 
word ever passed between the two concerning hollyhocks. 

A year passed swiftly. Again Peyton’s garden flourished, 
and in it were more hollyhocks than before. He had kept 
up his correspondence and his study, and was full of new 
ideas which he carried into practice in his cultivation. 
Again the hollyhocks bloomed and the crimson upon some 
of them had perceptibly deepened. The man was satisfied. 
He thought of Jacob and his patience. 

Miss Newell saw as before, but she no longer laughed. 
She could not quite analyze her feelings. 

The third year saw Peyton’s garden utterly transformed. 
There were in it only hollyhocks and sunflowers, the latter 
forming a golden hedge about the others. Peyton explained 
to his friends that it was the gratification of a fancy: he 
wanted to experiment with a color contrast. The flowers 
bloomed luxuriously in their season and were beautiful, but 
among them all was not one of a deeper crimson than had 
been produced the year before! The limit of their darkening 
seemed reached. Peyton’s heart sank. 

Miss Newell was becoming thoughtful. She bore herself 
most kindly toward Peyton in all their talks together. 

As for Peyton, he was gloomy. The wrecking of his hopes 
affected him both mentally and physically. He needed rest 
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and change of scene and aim, and 
he resolved upon atrip abroad. Better, 
he thought, to suffer from unrequited 
love alone, than suffer, too, the disap- 
pointment of unrequited effort. Why 
trifle with Nature, anyhow! Why not 
let her mix her own clear colors, with 
never an obtrusion of brown, gray or 
black to make discord in a perfect har- 
mony? He arranged for a long vacation 
and bade Miss Newell a somewhat trem- 
Hil) ulous good-by. She parted from him 
HH) gracefully, but cried a little afterward. 
HLT | A sea trip may do wonders for a man. 

Vv i Peyton had not been three days on the 

NI ocean before he felt the cobwebs going 
\ from his brain. He saw the bearings of 
Toward the “girl 
he'd left behind him’’ he felt no less 
tenderly, but he was becoming optimis- 
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i way! Besides, might not a black holly- 
| hock be even yet a possibility? He 
would ‘amuse himself in Europe by 
consulting the greatest flower 
breeders, and perhaps he might 
learn something new and efficacious 
toward hisend. He carried out his 
ideas enjoyably throughout six 
health-giving, inspiring months and 
returned to his home in April clear- 
faced and almost burly of figure. 

He was in admirable form. 
He found Miss Newell look- 
ing a trifle pale as she moved 
about in her outdoor 
domain and he gazed 
abashed from her gar- 
den, already put in 
trim, to the unsightly 
weeds of his own neg- 
lected place. As he 
bade his neighbor good- 
evening he had an 
unmistakable look of 

determination. 

Miss Newell was soon 
edified. Peyton’s gar- 
den was laid out with 
its former neat preci- 
sion, and from it no old 
favorite was excluded 
—with one exception. 
There was not a single 
hollyhock! Miss 
Newell wondered. 
Had he abandoned hollyhocks? Again she cried a little. 

But there was more to come. Peyton’s vegetable garden, 
in the rear of the house, was a large one. Now it was all 
plowed deeply and the earth was made smooth and mellow 
to the sun by men with rakes, and then fertilized with utmost 
care. This done, the whole area was devoted to hollyhocks, 
nearly a quarter of an acre of them! 

Miss Newell’s spirits rose again; her cheeks bloomed, and 
there returned to her a most becoming plumpness. 

Three-fourths of his time at home Peyton labored in his 
back yard. Never before had flowers been given such atten- 
tion. The floral wisdom of two continents was being lav- 
ished on their welfare. When the time came they burst into 
bloom by hundreds at a time. 

As for Miss Newell, who saw and comprehended all, who 
shall describe her soft emotions? She thought of the faith- 
fulness of the man, of his manly delicacy in never referring 
to their compact throughout the long five years, of his 
patience, pluck and hopefulness in striving for the possibly 
unattainable—and all for love of her! Her heart was full. 
She was in love with him now, deeply in love with him, and 
she admitted it to herself without reserve. Is it fair to reveal 
a gentle maiden lady’s inmost thoughts? She wanted to 
become his wife. 

One day in July John Peyton went through his back garden 
slowly, scrutinizing every flower among the deeply colored 
host. He selected one at last, wrapped it carefully in tissue- 
paper and carried it to his front porch, where he seated him- 
self and then gave to the blossom close inspection. The 
result was to bring an odd look upon his face. The flower 
was dark, dark as the darkest petal of the darkest pansy, but 
it was not entirely black. The man’s look remained a while, 
but there came with it one of set determination. He returned 
the blossom to its tissue wrapping, then walked resolutely 
over to his neighbor’s house and met her in her little parlor. 
He said not a word, but opened the paper and put the flower 
in her hand. She blushed furiously, regarded it intently and 
tears came in her eyes. She said nothing at first, then, 
laughing and crying together, turned bravely, looked up into 
Peyton’s face and put her hand in his: 

“No, John, it isn’t black, but—dear John—it is black 
enough! ’’ 
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N ALL prob- 
ability the 
run saved the 

Lumbermen’s 
Nationa] from an 
assignment, since 
it awakened the 
directors to the 
falling financial 
barometer and 
enabled them to prepare for the approaching storm. The 
bank was but four years old when the run occurred; yet it had 
reached the dignity of two deposit ledgers, and rode in safety 
the storm of the next twelve months which saw the end of 
several banks older and more heavily capitalized. 

To Ben Harris, who kept Deposit Ledger No. 1 (Ato L 
inclusive), belongs the credit of sounding the first note of 
warning and of calling attention to the Jamentably serious 
blunder of the cashier, which was the immediate cause 
of the run. But it is improbable that even Harris would 
have recognized the symptom if he had not been worried for 
months, a protracted case of the blues making him see an 
impending yet nameless calamity, never present but always 
due to-morrow. The grind of the money mart was depres- 
sing to Harris. He could not keep up his courage under 
it. Besides, he had a calling acquaintance with the presi- 
dent’s daughter, and he could not quite see how the course 
of true love could run smoothly for Deposit Ledger No. 1, 
Lumbermen’s National, and the daughter of the president 
of that same institution. Thus his mind was 
tuned to receive the minor chords in the quickstep 
of the business world, and he caught the tone 
while others heard only the usual air. 

To this despondent mood of Deposit Ledger No. 1 
may also be traced the events which stopped the 
run. This very pessimistic turn of mind led 
Harris to find great mental stimulus in the com- 
panionship of Charles Toole, junior member of a 
strong firm on the Stock Exchange, a young man 
who lived in the touch and go of the business 
world, and who would have enjoyed the life and 
riot of a panic simply because under such condi- 
tions there are things doing. Toole was optimistic, 
and enjoyed to-day with no thought of to-morrow. 
The friendship of these two opposite natures was 
genuine, and it saved the bank from destruction. 

Charley changed Ben’s gloomy thoughts to un 
profitable brooding over the banker’s daughter, 
and he urged his companion to press his courtship 
and arrive at results. ‘*‘ You can’t do business on 
expectations, Benny,’’ Toole would say. ‘‘ The 
man who has a carload of wheat coming in can’t sell it 
till he has the bill of lading, but the man with a pocket full 
of elevator receipts can go on the Board and be sure of some 
attention. You get an engagement ring on that girl’s finger 
and papa, the president, will give Benny a chance to earn the 
salary necessary to support her.’’ 

But the deposits in the Lumbermen’s National continued to 
shrink and Ben’s courage to drop. Work inside the bank 
became so light that Ben was glad to help the collector list 
checks just to keep busy. In vain did Toole tell him of the 
money piling up in other banks to the credit of the wheat 
men, for summer was at hand and the traders were selling 
elevator wheat and piling up their money against the gather- 
ing of the fall crop. Toole’s firm had nearly $250,000 in cash 
in the Traders’ National-and their greatest worry was that it 
must lie idle for three months. With a big crop to be handled 
that fall, and ready money to handle it, the grain men saw no 
calamities for themselves in the threatening money stringency. 

The Lumbermen’s National had become noted in its short 
life for its sound management. President Hayward directed 
the bank in person, and the Board of Directors were men of 
solid, conservative standing. Very little discretion was left 
to the cashier, who found his office one of little responsibility 
on loans and discounts, and of little office work with the 
bank’s efficient corps of clerks. Perhaps that lack of pressure 
allowed him to become careless, for it was careless to open on 
a Monday morning with barely his legal reserve of cash on 
hand and wait till a heavy jolt from the clearing house at 
eleven o’clock awakened him to his needs. 
the blunder that caused the run. 

The cashier, when the clearing house clerk had returned 
with his disquieting report, sent Deposit Ledger No. 2 around 
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How the blunder of acashier with 
a talent for panics precipitated 
a flurry that fluttered more hearts 
than those of the bank directors 
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the corner to the Traders’ National, where the Lumbermen’s 
National reserve fund was on deposit, with a check to draw 
$10,000 in currency and return with it for the paying teller’s 
needs. Ben Harris and the clearing house clerk began sort- 
ing the clearings and proving the indorsements thereon as a 
preliminary to the proving of signatures and amounts by the 
paying teller. While so engaged the paying teller came 
around to Ledger No. 1. 

‘“What’s Jamison’s balance?’ he asked. 

Harris looked quickly and replied, ‘‘ $5200.92.’’ 

Then, while the teller was paying Mr. Jamison the $5000 
that his check called for, the cashier seized a blank, drew 
another check on the Traders’ National and told Ben Harris 
to run for the money. 

““The teller won’t have enough cash for that Jine at his 
window,’’ said the cashier nervously as he handed Harris 
the check. 

Harris had noted Mr. Jamison’s entrance to the bank, 
because he was accompanied by a man named Lotson, a stock- 
broker known on the local exchange as a bear. As Jamison 
presented his check Ben jumped at the conclusion that it was 
to go to Lotson for a plunge on something. Lotson leaned 
on the glass by the teller’s window, languidly watching the 
men inside. But when he saw the cashier draw a check on 
the Traders’, heard him commission Harris to haste with the 
money, and saw Ben’s troubled look, his eyes brightened and 
a faint smile played over his hard mouth. Ben, looking up 


with the check in his hand, caught the eye of the stock gam- 
bler, and felt a blush of confusion go over his own face. 


““FOUR BITS 
A TRIP” 
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a 


It meant that 
run on ’change and proclaim that the 
And that, Ben 


Trapped! Caught short of funds by Lotson! 
the man. would 
Lumbermen’s was drawing on its reserve. 
foresaw, meant a run on the bank. 

Ben Harris delivered the currency to the cashier and then 
went to the telephone, called Toole and made an appointment 
for luncheon. He felt utterly unnerved and he wanted to 
lean on his accustomed source of encouragement. Ben’s 
depression was increased by the fact that the president, the 
cashier and the teller were evidently distressed by the heavy 
draft made on the bank by that morning’s clearance. Ben 
wondered what they would think if they knew of Lotson’s 
gleaming eyes. 

At lunch Harris frankly told Toole what had occurred. 
Toole hurried back on ’change, promising to call Harris at 
the bank and report on Lotson’s doings. 

““Lotson’s making a house-to-house canvass and having a 
heart-to-heart talk with the Philistines,’’ reported Toole over 
the wire. ‘‘ The Lumbermen’s National isn’t being compli- 
mented in the least, either.’’ 

Then Ben Harris laid aside his musings and became a man 
of action. Calling the treasurer of a secret order to which he 
belonged, Ben told him to come down to the bank and draw 
out the funds belonging to the order. Then he went into the 
president’s room and told all that he had seen, suspected, 
heard and done. From the drawing of the check by the 
cashier in Lotson’s presence to his own tip to the treasurer of 
the secret order, he told the story in detail. 

““T suppose that means my resignation, sir,’’? said Harris 
frankly in conclusion. 

“It surely does, yet I admire your course in warning your 
fraternity.’’? Then the president called the cashier and had 
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Ben repeat his story. The cashier was disquieted at his own 
blunder, and had nothing to say in justification. Headmitted 

that he had carelessly allowed his cash to run short, but ridi- 

culed the idea that Lotson could start arun. That fired the 
president. 

“It’s a dead sure thing, that run,’’ said Mr. Hayward 
indignantly. ‘‘ Lotson will work all the afternoon and all 
night to produce it. And all he needs to do is to tell over 
and over that we are down to our reserves. There’s nothing 
starts on smaller provocation than a run on a bank, and once 
started there’s nothing that can take care of itself half so well. 
A run on a bank is nothing else than the personification of a_ 
rumor. Then the president went down to the exchange 
building and went on ’change to see for himself. On his 
return he sent notices to the Board of Directors for a meeting 
that evening. . 

Ben Harris drew his own savings, totaled his deposit ledger, 
checked with the teller and walked out of the bank. The 
very momentum which the incipient run had attained in his’ 
own mind gave him a feeling of elation. Hewentstraightto 
Toole’s office. 

““Your run is due at ten to-morrow,’’ was Toole’s greeting. 
“All ’change is talking Lumbermen’s National.’’ 
Ben told his friend just what had occurred at the bank. 
Charley became quite indignant and said that the cashier was 
the man who should go. ‘‘ Do you know Peadee, the big 
timber man? He is a director in both the Traders’ and the 
Lumbermen’s. Let’s go across the street to his office. I 
want him to know this.’’? The impulsive wheat trader led 
the way and was promptly admitted to the presence of 
Peadee, the lumber king of Puget Sound. 

Mr. Peadee, whose trade-mark ‘‘ Pd’’ was on 
many branches of the local commercial community, 
had already heard the rumors about the Lumber- 
men’s National, and had received a request by tele- 
phone to be present at the directors’ meeting that 
night. When he had heard Ben’s story the grizzled 
lumber king was most indignant. ‘“‘ That chump of 
a cashier isn’t fit to make out pay checks in a shingle 
mill!’? was his exclamation. ‘‘ Hayward should 
have watched the cash at a time like this, when 
money is disappearing like snow before a Chinook. 
It means a run, sure.’’ ‘‘We have ample securities, 
but a man couldn’t turn over a cargo of diamonds 
just now without a little time. But the worst dan- 
ger is that a bad run would spread; then all the 
banks in the city would suffer.’’ 

““ Of course the clearing house would stand behind 
the Lumbermen’s and tide ’em over,’’ said Toole, 
throwing a hint to hear Mr. Peadee’s comments. 

‘* More likely some of us stockholders will have to 
take the bank’s securities and lend ’em the cash,’’ replied 
Peadee. ‘‘ The bank is solid asa rock. There isn’t another 
bank of its size west the mountains that’s in better shape 
than the little Lumbermen’s National. She will weather any 
panic if her officers can manage to keep reasonably awake. 
But that cashier seems to have a talent for panics that would 
be more useful in a presidential convention than in a bank.’’ 

When they went out both young men knew that the cashier 
would not survive that directors’ meeting. 

Charley Toole, being a member of a big firm on ’change, 
belonged to a club; Ben Harris, being only a bank clerk, did 
not. So Charley asked Ben to go to his club for dinner and 
achat. Ben was glad to accept, and Charley found him better 
company than he had been for months. 

After dinner, in the billiard-room, a young man approached 
Ben and asked him something about the bank. ‘‘I believe 
I'll draw my little wad to-morrow,’’ said he, looking very 
much troubled. ‘‘ Heard about you being short on cash. 
Hope it will hold out till I get to the window.”’ 

Charley, seeing the confusion on Ben’s face, replied to the 
club member: ‘‘ That bank’s all right, Foster. I wish I had 
a hundred thousand in it.’’ 

““Do you?” replied Foster quickly. 
one thousand.”’ 

Toole looked him in the eye, his trader’s blood mounting. 
“Have you a thousand in that bank?”’ 

“Yes. Certificate of deposit.’’ 

““1’ll_ give you nine hundred for it.’? Then, as Foster 
looked puzzled, he added: ‘‘I’ll make it nine hundred and 
fifty.’’ : ; 

As Foster stood silent, considering this most unexpected 
offer, Toole whirled on Harris. ‘‘ There you are, Benny. 
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““T wish you had my 


Same old story. Dead anxious about that money till some 
one offers it to him, then he doesn’t want it. A man could 
take a hundred thousand dollars into that crowd to-morrow 
and stop the run by just that little play.” 

“Could he?’’ demanded Ben, the brilliant hope of the idea 
shining in his eyes. Charley caught Ben’s thought and his 
own enthusiasm reflected the look. To Ben it meant salva- 
tion for the bank; to Charley it meant a whirl of action for a 
few hours with several thousand dollars profit at the end. 
And the more Charley thought of it the better the scheme 
looked. There was Peadee’s statement that the bank was 
solid, and that he would help it. There was the $250,000 
lying idle in the Traders’ National to the credit of Toole’s 
firm. Why not take it and set it to work for one day at least? 

“ Ben, if I can get the old gent’s consent we’ll do it,’’ and 
the two raced away to a telephone. 

The ‘‘ old gent’’ was Toole’s pater, who was head of the 
_ firm, which consisted of himself and two sons, Charley being 
. the younger. Charley telephoned the paternal home with 
_only fair success. ‘‘ You stay right there and I’ll have 
| Peadee talk to you,’’ said Charley to his father over the wire. 
| Then he squared his shoulders and’ began planning. 
“Ben, here’s the play: We will go to ‘ Pd’ and get him to 
_’phone the pater that the bank is O. K. Then you write 
down all the depositors’ names you can recall. I will go out 
_ to the pater’s and from there I will telephone to one or two 
_ men who hold certificates. When the pater sees how easy it 
_is he’ll turn us loose. Then I’]] come down to the office and 
we will proceed with the evening’s entertainment.’’ 
| To Ben it was most enticing. With Charley’s buoyant 
| personality leading it was easy to follow. Ben went to 
Charley’s desk and began writing out Deposit Ledger No. 1 
from memory. Now he thanked his stars that slack work had 
enabled him to work on Ledger No. 2, and on the Certificate 
of Deposit Record. He was able to name two-thirds of the 
bank’s depositors from memory. Meantime, Charley called 
Mr. Peadee away from the directors’ meeting, which was being 
held in the Lumbermen’s National, and told him the plan. 
Mr. Peadee smiled and nervously pulled his gray beard. 

‘“ My boy, it wouldn’t do for me, a director of that bank 
' and a pewholder, to advise two young pirates to go shaving 
| certificates of deposit for the panic-stricken multitude. But,’’ 
laying his hand on Charley’s shoulder, “‘ if you did you would 
stop that run and teach a lot of fools not to be so quick with 
_ their suspicions.’’ Then the great Peadee talked over the 
wire with such good results that Charley was enabled, with- 
out leaving the office, to gain the paternal consent to his plan. 

Then commenced a night attack against the impending rush 
_ of depositors that will live in the memory of those two youths 
till their last hour. To one the fight meant the saving of a 
bank —her father’s bank; to the other it meant a fight against 
time, for all those depositors must be called by ’phone or 
reached by messenger before banking hours next day. Ben, 
accustomed to the routine of the money counter, was aghast 
at the facility of idea, the tact of argument, the speed of exe- 
cution and the whirlwind of humor displayed by the young 
stock trader. No wonder such a nature was optimistic, 
thought Ben. It found an opportunity even in opposition. 

Charley pressed a man stenographer into service and to him 
Ben dictated offers to men who had no telephones, A corps 
of messengers, hired for the night from a downtown messenger 
office, flew about the city with the messages under the stimu- 
lus of a side offer from Charley of ‘‘ four bits a trip.’’ 

Charley, at the telephone, called for the residences of 
depositors, and to each man he gave a more or less acute 
_ attack of palpitation with his unexpected offers. 

“Hello! Is that Smith, J. D.?” 
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“How much you got in the Lumbermen’s National?”’ 
} “e (eee 
| 3 - 
_ ‘Well, maybe it isn’t. But as there is a run on that bank 
| 1 thought you might want to sell your account.’’ 
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““Toole & Sons, Board of Trade.”’ 
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How much you got?”’ 


““ Yes, we will buy it. 
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Then he would 
““We’ll give you 


“Certificates of Deposit for $4000, eh?”’ 
look at Ben for a nod of confirmation. 
ninety per cent.’’ 

ae 


!!! ” 
“Yah. That’s $3600.’’ 
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“Oh, well, there are others who are.’’ 
ae ? ” 


““Well, just as you say. Only, if you decide to sell, be 
here before nine A. M. or you’ll be too late. Good-night.’’ 

In the first hour Charley made six compacts to buy at ninety 
per cent., ten to buy at ninety-two and one-half per cent. and 


j —POURED OUT HIS 
‘ WRATH OVER THE 
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oneat ninety-five per cent. During the second hour he did as 
well, and several who had declined previously telephoned him 
for further consultation. Meantime, replies to their written 
offers began to come in, some proving to be flat refusals to sell, 
others indicating an intention to be at Toole’s office bright 
and early for a personal chat. By eleven o’clock Charley had 
called every man who was at home. He then ordered 
supper and Ben was glad to drop his pencil for a rest. 

After supper they figured their promises to be nearly 
$100,000 and Charley renewed the attack. Many men, who 
had been absent from home early in the evening, were now 
reached by ’phone or message and business was brisk for the 
two young financiers. At one A. M. Ben announced that $207,- 
950 in certificates had been offered for sale, to be delivered 
by ten A. M., at an average of ninety-two per cent. 

“‘ That’s all we can do to-night,’’ said Charley. ‘‘ Some of 
those will back out, but others will come to time. You say 
that the bank has only $400,000 in certificates, both time and 
demand. Well, we may have to buy a few open accounts in 
order to put our entire $250,000 to work. Suppose we make 
an average of eight per cent. and turn over the entire $250,- 
ooo. That’s a profit of $20,000. Not bad for an evening’s 
work, Benny.’’ 

It was two A. M. before the messenger boys were all in, the 
replies tabulated and the telephone still. . Ben suggested a 
few hours’ sleep, but Charley had one more joke to play. 
Calling the residence of President Hayward, of the Lumber- 
men’s National Bank, he heard the voice of that tired and 
much worried man answer him: 

“Hello, Hayward? How much will you take for your per- 
sonal account at the Lumbermen’s National?’’ 


“ >» 


“Toole & Sons, Board of Trade. 


I’ll give you ninety per 


cent. of all you’ve got on deposit there.’’ 
Mtoe: ib MLA a CIE 

Charley, standing at the ’phone, coat off, hat on the back 
of his head, tired but smiling, held the receiver a few inches 
from his ear so that Ben could hear the high phonograph-like 
vibrations of the instrument as the banker poured out his 
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—SAW THE STACKS OF CURRENCY AND GOLD INSIDE 


wrath over the wire. It would have been pitiful had not both 
men felt sure that the run would be short lived and that the 
bank was safe. Therefore they felt free to go laughing to bed. 

Mr. Peadee was at his office at eight the next morning. A 
clerk told him that there was a crowd waiting to get into 
Toole’s office in the Exchange. Peadee crossed the street to 
see it, and then remembered Charley Toole’s plan. ‘‘ Well, 
Ill be jiggered,’’ he thought with a broad grin. ‘‘ The run 
seems to be on Toole instead of the Lumbermen’s.’’ 

At nine there was a crowd before the Lumbermen’s 
National, and when the bank opened at ten the line of 
depositors waiting to draw out their money was a long one. 
At ten-thirty Charley Toole and Ben Harris, having taken up 
their last certificate in Toole’s office, went to the Traders’, 
drew the balance of their fund, went to the head of the line 
and offered the man there ninety per cent. for his account in 
the bank. The man refused, for he could see the big pile of 
coin which the directors had provided against the run. The 
two young men moved down the line, repeating their offer to 
every one. Thirteen people ignored them. The fourteenth 
man wavered, and the fifteenth accepted. Ben, who knew 
him, went into the bank and asked the bookkeeper for the 
man’s balance, returned and reported. ‘Ioole counted out 
the money and cashed the man’s check. The sixteenth man 
wanted ninety-five per cent. and the two buyers passed him 
by. The next man decided that there was no danger, and 
quietly slipped away. On down the line they went, making 
their offer of ninety per cent. for any man’s balance, securing 
some, scaring away many. Meantime, other men, who 
remained in the line until they found themselves inside the 
bank, saw the stacks of currency and gold inside and turned 
back, deciding that their money was safe. In an hour the 
line was gone, and Charley still had a few thousand left. 

Ben volunteered to help the clerks of the Lumbermen’s 
National balance the accounts which Charley had purchased 
and transfer them to the credit of a new account — Toole & 
Sons. .The acting cashier gladly accepted, and showed his 
tact by getting Mr. Peadee to persuade Toole & Sons to allow 
the money to lie in the bank till the directors could realize on 
securities. But Charley insisted on a contract, signed by 
Peadee, under which the firm should receive twelve per cent. 
for the money for that time. 

In reporting to his father and brother on the night’s work 
Charley Toole laid great stress on Ben’s memory of the 
depositors’ names, and the accuracy with which he had 
named their balances 

““T used just $220,000 of the firm’s money,’’ said Charley. 
“The $16,000 which I made on the turn I have deposited in 
the Lumbermen’s National. But I have divided it into two 
parts, $8000 to the firm’s credit and $8000 to Ben’s credit. 
He will get twelve per cent. on his, too, for three months.’’ 

The pater Toole did not question the arrangement. He 
considered it proper that his son should determine the divi- 
sion of profit on this side play. The firm’s money was safe 
and would be ready for the fall wheat. 

Charley’s division of the profit was a complete surprise to 
Ben, who had not thought of such a thing. Moreover, 
Charley had decided after that one battle in the night that he 
needed Ben’s memory for names, faces and figures. So he 
offered him a berth as wheat buyer for the firm, and sent him 
out among the farmers to become acquainted with the pro- 
spectivecrop. While he was gone the Lumbermen’s National 
made the acting cashier a permanent official, and he, in turn, 
offered to replace Ben at Deposit Ledger No. 1. But Ben’s 
salary as wheat buyer was more than the bank could pay for 
a bookkeeper. 

That fall Ben Harris drove from ranch to ranch and made 
contracts for wheat, Charley forwarding currency and market 
tips at agreed places. The brain that had been dulled by the 
grind of the bank had quickly revived in direct contact with 
the simple, positive problems of gathering a harvest of grain. 
When the elevators were full Ben returned to town and found 
his salary raised to a figure that was a peg or two better than 
the salary of any bank cashier in the city. Then Ben Harris 
went to call on a certain banker’s daughter, but this time 
there was no minor chord in the music of his heart; his was 
the buoyant spirit of a man who had found himself. 
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SyNopsIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS— Roger Drake, the 
teller of the story, struggles with poverty in a Western mining 
town, and forms a strong friendship for George Stanley. 
Drake returns East to acquire needed technical knowledge of 
mining and minerals. He falls in love with Adele Broughton, 
a girl of wonderful beauty, who is a relative of the Stanleys. 
He at length proposes to her and is accepted. At that 
moment George Stanley, returning from the West, also reaches 
the house. In a few days Adele’s love seems to cool. Stanley 
and Drake start for the West together, and begin prospecting 
at Red City. Near the property of a new-found friend, a settler 
named Christian Jansen, of whose daughter they have had 
barely a glimpse at the railway station as she was starting for 
the East, they discover a copper deposit of enormous richness. 


CHAPTER V 
DID not realize until long afterward, until I had 
| grown to know him and his history, what a blow 

that find of copper was to Jansen. I think I 
may as well stop here to tell, in a few words, the story 
which I learned a bit at a time during several years. 

He was born in Christiana, Sweden, of good family, 
and upon his coming to his majority he found himself 
master of a considerable fortune. The seed of the 
republican and altruistic ideals sown so widely over 
Europe during the early days of the century found 
good soil in him. He thought he saw in America, 
if not the actual realization of those ideas, at least the 
promise soon to be fulfilled, so, bringing his young 
wife with him, he came to the United States, not to 
seek his fortune as so many regarded it, but to see the 
first dawning of the millennium. That was along in 
the later forties. The East was not the ideal land that 
he had expected to find, so, undiscouraged, he pushed 
farther and farther West, until at last he made a home 
in the peaceful valley where we found him. 

He was always passionately loyal to his adopted 
country. When the war broke out he answered President 
Lincoln’s call gladly, fought all through the four years, and 
then went back to his farm happy in the thought that he had 
done what he could to bring the reign of peace on earth a 
little nearer. Another instance of his loyalty was that from 
the time of their coming to this country he and his wife talked 
nothing but English, and he told me once that he had never 
allowed himself to think in anything but English. It was 
the first language they taught their children. 

Our find proved even more valuable than it had looked at 
first, as of course every one who has ever heard of the Creesus, 
as we named it, knows very well. All we had to do was to 
break the stuff up, load it on small rafts—that was a hint we 
took from the way Jansen got his wheat to market —and float 
it down to Red City, where an ore purchasing and refining 
company took it off our hands, and put our money in the 
bank. We forgot the future for a while just in the pleasure 
of seeing that bank account grow. 

After the news of our find went down to Red City, of course 
there was a rush up the river. All the land about our claim 
was alive with prospectors who bored and bored but found 
nothing whatever. Across the river, in Jansen’s property, 
prospecting was not encouraged. When the old gentleman 
found that ferocious signboards were not effectual, he had a 
man patrol the place with a shotgun. 

As to ourselves, when he found that we didn’t intend to 
roast our ores on the place, and that we kept our force of men 
under good discipline and entirely away from his property, 
he accepted the situation with good grace and our friendly 
relations were resumed again. 

They were made still pleasanter as the result of a plan 
which Stanley executed. We took turns:ins going down-to 
Red City, and one July evening, when he returned from there, 
he called to me from the river saying that he had a surprise 
for me. When I came out and looked down at the raft which 
he and three sturdy laborers had poled up stream that day, I 
saw Mrs. Stanley and Adele. 

I need not try to tell how surprised I was, but the explana- 
tion was simple enough. Mrs. Stanley had not been very 
well during the spring, and George, who said that the dry, 
cool air of Bent River Valley would be good for her, and that 
he hadn’t seen her much more than to speak to for about four 
years, suggested that she come out and visit us during the 
summer, and of course bring Adele with her. Whenhe found 
out that they would like to come he arranged with Jansen 
that they should live with him. Altogether it seemed like an 
ideal arrangement for all of us. 

I guess it proved so for them and for Stanley, for they 
stayed until September, and seemed to be very enthusiastic 
over the place, and very loth to go. Stanley too was as 
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happy 
as a clam 
while he was 

with them, 
though his good 
spirits did not hold over 
very well while he was 
at work inthe mine. But as 
for me, the long hours I hoped to 

have, all alone, with Adele didn’t 

come around very often. There was 

good reason, of course, why I should be 

held closer to my work than Stanley, for I 
was the practical man in the partnership, 
and if I wasn’t at hand when a question 
arose, how to do this or that, there was 
nobody to settle it. But when I did get off 
it irritated me to find the circumstances con- 
spiring to prevent my taking Adele away by 
herself. Stanley, I reasoned, must know how much I wanted 
her, and his failure to help me fretted me. 

When they went away, driven south by the cold of the 
early September, I felt as badly as though the summer had 
been to me-all I had hoped when they first came. 

Much as I hated to see them go I hada feeling that perhaps 
the mine would prosper better with them away; that even so 
rich a strike as ours might not go on paying under the half- 
hearted attention we had given it while they were with us. 
More than that, I hoped that Stanley and I would get on better 
now they were away, and that our old friendly feeling for each 
other would come back. 

We did come to an understanding at last. It was the 
evening after our first light snow fall, and after working 
around in the slush all day we were both pretty tired. We 
got through supper without saying a word, and after that he 
lost himself in a kind of dream before the fire. From the 
way he kicked the logs every little while I thought it best not 
to speak to him, so I got out a book on the chemistry of ores, 
which Fletcher had sent me, and began reading. At last he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and got up. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with us?”’ he asked. 

““No, but there’s something, sure enough, and if you’ve 
found it out, let’s hear it.’’ 

“Well, here’sthe trouble. We're two young men in a big 
hurry to get rich. We’ve got the riches right in sight, just 
waiting to be carried off, but we’re picking away at itina 
left-handed, one-horse, narrow-gauge sort of way, as though 
we had fifty years to do it in. It’s enough to get both of us 
out of patience. The thing to do is to go to work at it ona 
scale that’s worthy of the strike we’ve made.”’ 

““Go ahead,”’ said I. ‘‘ You’re right. But where shall we 
get the money to put us through?’’ 

““Come, you know that won’t be hard,’’ he said a little 


impatiently. ‘‘One of us goes East, incorporates us, and 
then we float a small issue of bonds——’’ 
‘Secured by ——”’ 


““Oh, Father has meant all along to give us a lift when the 
time came. He and some of his friends’ll see us through. 
Trust me for that. Even if it wasn’t a sure thing we ought to 
chance it. Think how the river will play the devil with us 
if it gets up next March as high as it was last spring, unless 
we get some more protective work up.’’ 

““T agree with you,’’ said I. ‘‘ One of us has got to go. 
Which one? that’s the question.”’ 

He turned away from me, and taking up a fresh log bal- 
anced it carefully on the top of the fire. I got up off the bunk 
and began walking up and down the shanty. Then as my 
hands found their way into my trouser’s pockets I felt the 
big copper cent Adele had given me. 

‘Look here,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Let the coin decide it. If 
you call it right you go.’’ 
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He shook his head. ‘‘ Old man, I hate to be a cad about 
it, but there’s only one way. I know how you want to go, 
and I swear I wish you could, but don’t you see it wouldn’t — 
do? You’re the man who can run this end of it and keep — 
everything going right, and I think I could get the other part 
through better than you could. We'd be likely to fail at both 
ends if we did it the other way.’’ 

I knew he was right about it; there wasn’t the shadow of 
an argument against it; but I paced back and forth a half an 
hour, I guess, before I could get what I wanted to say to my | 
tongue. 

‘“ All right,’’ I said at last. 
to you.’’ 

He held out his hand and I took it. 
better, I suppose?’”’ he said. 

I nodded, and when he asked ‘‘ To-morrow?”’ 
again. 

So the next day he set out for home with some samples 
of that beautiful ore in his bag. I was to draw up as com- 
plete a report on the value of the property as was possible 
under the circumstances, and send it after him. I said I 
would go down to Red City about once a month to get the 
money to pay the men, and that I would time my visits to” 
take in Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. He could write 
to me, so that his letters would reach town at the same 
time that I did—the last week in every month. He agreed 
to that, and then with the prophecy that by spring we’d be 
working that mine forall it was worth, he went away. 

It was pleasanter with Stanley away. There was no doubt 
of that, so long at least as I could keep from thinking where 
he was. The men worked better for me than for him; for 
some reason I have always got on well with my men—par- 
ticularly with the rank and file, the fellows who get paid by 
the day. That’s not boasting, for I don’t know what quality 
it is in a man that makes his people like him. The worst 
man I know in business, the greatest rascal, take him at big 
things or at little, is one of the most successful in dealing with 
his employees, 

However that may be, it makes life a good deal pleasanter 
if the men who are working for you are doing it with a good 
will, and I found it so during those snapping frosty November 
days when we were all doing our best to get things snug and 
tight and ready for the first norther. : 

I saw a good deal of the Jansens, for at that time of year a 
farmer hasn’t much to do. The boy, Gus, put in a good deal 
of his spare time working with us, just for the fun of the 
thing. He was particularly interested in what little machin- 
ery we had. There wasn’t much besides our pumping outfit, — 
and I taught him how to use that. He took something of a 
liking to me, and when I was starting down for Red City 
along toward the end of the month he wanted to go with me, 
but his father had something else to do at the time, so he put 
it off. 

I found a letter from Stanley waiting for me at the post 
office, but nothing from Adele, though as Stanley’s letter 
spoke of her in a matter-of-course way, I knew nothing could 
be wrong with her. 

Things went on after that in a routine way until just before 
Christmas, when the first of the big winter storms struck us. 
It made up for being so late by being much more severe than 
anything that had come along for several seasons, and, well 
prepared as we thought we were, it played the mischief with 
our arrangements. What with the days we were storm-bound, 
and then the time it took to make necessary repairs, 
it was the first week in January before I started down to Red 
City. Luckily, as it proved, young Jansen went with me. | 

Of course when we reached town the first place we went to 
was the post office. The clerk handed me two letters, and as 
he did so he said: 

““You’ve come just in time for one of them. 
your box not three minutes ago.’’ 

The upper one was from Stanley, and from the amount of 
dust on it, as well as from the post-mark, I knew it had been 
there some time, so I looked at the other. It was from Adele 
and just for an instant I wondered why she had written i 
then, when she must think I shouldn’t be coming for it for 
about a month. Stanley’s letter was barely three lines long; 
there was just enough to say that everything was going well 
but that he didn’t know when he’d be through; probably no! 
till spring. I wondered a little at that again, and there w 
some fear mixed up in it that something was wrong. So in 
stead of waiting till we had got to the hotel before readin 
her letter, I tore it open there in the post office. It w 
stormy and getting on in the afternoon, and there wasn’ 
much light, so I went over near the window. 


“Go in and win; good luck 
“The sooner the 


I nodded 


I put iti 


| 


| me she uttered an involuntary exclamation of 
| surprise; then as she looked at me and recog- 
| nized me, in the failing January twilight, she 


| 
her up in my arms and kissed her. 

| “Don’t,’’ she said breathlessly. 
| are people right inthe drawing-room. 


jright to say such things to me. 
|such things!”’ 


The first word reassured me, for it was a playful little nick- 
name she had made up for me, and it always meant that she 
was in good humor with me. For the first page or two I saw 
nothing unnatural about it, but as it went on it sounded less 
and less like her. It was longer than any other letter she 
had written me; it was more entertaining, if that is the right 
word to use, and there were phrases in it that I couldn’t 
imagine her saying, so, as I read on in the failing light, the 
feeling that had caused me to open it came back, and even 
before I reached the last paragraph I felt that something was 
wrong. : 

The letter was destroyed years ago, but I can remember 
that paragraph yet almost word for word. ‘‘ And now, dear,”’ 
it read, ‘‘I must hurt you very much. You mustn’t ask me 
any more when I’ll be married. You mustn’t even say to 
yourself that I’m engaged to you, though you can goon being 
engaged to me if you like. But let me be free and go on 
thinking about you in the old way, and then, maybe, when 
you come back I’ll be sure, and will agree to be married as 
soon as you like. But we aren’t engaged any more.”’ 

I turned back to the beginning of it and would have read it 
through again, but Jansen took mebythearm. ‘“‘ It’s getting 
late,’’? he said; ‘‘ the bank’Il be closed if we don’t go.’’ 

So I started along with him and on the way I made my 
plan. When we had drawn the money I handed it over to 
him. ‘‘Jansen,’’ said I, ‘‘ I’ve got to go away. I want you 
to take this money to your father. Ask him to pay the men, 
and keep an eye onthe place till I get back. And tell him to 
hire you to run the pumping engine. I’ll be back before the 
end of the month.” 

He looked at me in amazement, but I hadn’t any time to 
explain. I drew out enough money for my own needs, and 
by running caught the afternoon train for the main-line junc- 
tion at Bridgetown. About midnight I was spinning along 
East again. ’ 

So it came about that at a little after four in the afternoon, 
ten days at least before Adele could have expected me to 
receive her letter, I rang the Stanleys’ door-bell. Adele her- 
self opened the door, and I remember thinking 
of that as a sort of good omen. 

She opened it impetuously, as though she had 
been expecting some one, and when she saw 


made another little exclamation which sounded 
more like fear than anything else. 

“Ts that all my welcome, Adele?’’ I asked, 
and then, stepping quickly into the hall I lifted 


“* There 
Come — 
come up to the library.’’ 
_ “ That’s better,’’ said I, and I followed her 
/up the stairs. I had never before seen her 
| otherwise than perfectly self-possessed, and her 
agitation seemed to mea good sign, too. When 
| I closed the library door after me I thought my 
| battle would be soon won. 
| She fumbled about for matches, for the room 
was darkening, but she could find none, so 
asked me to make a light. 
| ‘This light is all we need, I guess,’’ said I, 
| and I drew her down on the sofa beside me. It 
| was alittle while before she spoke, and I could 
‘feel her heart beating like mad under my hand. 
/‘*T didn’t know you were coming,’’ she said 
at last, as evenly as she could. ‘‘I wrote you 
a letter.” 
'— “T got the letter. 
|you.?? 
| She moved unéasily in my arms and I let her 
go. ‘‘You mustn’t do that any more,’’ she 
said. “We aren’t engaged now. I thought 
}you didn’t know.’”’? She drew a little farther 
away from me. ‘‘ What made you do it when 
you knew we weren’t engaged? You had no 
‘right to do it. You had no right to come back 
}at all. Why did you come back?”’ 
“‘Tcame back to marry you, Adele, to marry 
_you to-morrow, and to take my wife back to the 
camp with me. Ihaveitall thought out. We 
/can live at the Jansens’ until I can get our house ready for 
you. And then, Adele, and then what a honeymoon we shall 
have out in the snow! ”’ 

But she held her hands over her ears to shut my words out. 
“Don’t talk to me any more,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You have no 
Oh, you are a coward to say 


That’s why I came to 


“ Adele,’’ said I quickly, ‘‘ you promised once that you 
would marry me. If you didn’t do it in words you did it with 
your lips. And now you want to throw aside your promise. 
I will release you. But you must hear my side of it first. 
Did you think that I would lose the most beautiful woman in 
the world without a word or a sign, just for a line or two 
across a bit of paper?’’ 

She shivered as though she was cold, though her hands, 
when I took them, were burning. I held them in both of 
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mine, and she did not try to get them away. I said nothing 
more till she was a little quieter. Then I began to talk to her. 

I told her that, since I had read her letter, it had been every 
moment, sleeping and waking almost, in my thoughts; that 
at first it had puzzled me, as being so unlike her, but that 
gradually I had come to understand it. I told her that I saw 
two reasons why she had written that last paragraph, and that 
the first made me only love her better, and the second made 
me love her none the worse. I told her what the reasons 
were, and as I talked her hands relaxed in mine and she let 
me draw nearer her again on the sofa. 

‘“ Have you ever thought, Adele, how short a time we have 
ever had together as lovers? There were two long years 
when we saw each other as friends, and thought of each other 
as nothing more than that. But it was only two short months 
after that night when you let me kiss you that I went away, 
and there were few hours in that time that we could call our 
own. And out at the camp last summer it was much the same. 
For the rest of the time you have only had my letters, and I 
couldn’t make them carry my love to you. And so, while I 
was a long way off, you have thought about me as your friend 
and not your lover, and that has made you doubt yourself, 
and you were honest enough to tell me so.’’ 

She did not answer, but her hands lay contentedly in mine, 
and seemed to say that I had understood her aright. So I 
went on more confidently than before: ‘‘ That was the main 
reason, I think, but there was another one, wasn’t there? I 
think our little beginning at a mine, with its rough shanties 
and poor tools, looked to you like poverty, and you are afraid 
of poverty. You’re right to be that. You have never felt it, 
and it would be terrible to you. But I shall be rich, Adele. 
I shall not only die a rich man—I shall live a rich man. It 
may not seem to you that I have got very far along the road 
yet. Well, I knew what I wanted four years ago, and how to 
get at it. Every step I’ve taken since has brought me that 
much nearer it. You needn’t be afraid of poverty, Adele. I 
know it as well as though I owned a box full of Government 
bonds to-day. So there are your two reasons answered. It 
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isn’t good for us to be apart, and that is why I came back to 
marry you. Will you do it, Adele?”’ 

We were silent a long while. I was in no hurry for her 
answer so long as she sat there so quietly and so close to me. 
At last she started to speak. 

But what her answer would have been I do not know, for 
before she could get out more than a word we heard some 
one coming up the stairs. Both of us knew who it was. 

She shrank away from me, and sat, for just one instant, 
breathing like a person in terror. Then she turned upon me. 
“ Quick, quick ; light the gas,’’ she commanded. 

I knew then, as at the bottom of my heart I had known 
before, that those reasons I had been giving her were hollow 
as egg-shells, and I knew what the true reason was. I did 
not obey her, but simply sat where I was and waited. She 
fumbled over the table for an instant, and then ran to 


the door, and flung it open just as he was coming down 
the hall. 

“You didn’t meet me at the other door, Adele,’’ said he, 
“but this is——’’ 

‘“ He’s come,’’ she broke in hoarsely; ‘‘ he’s in here.’’ 

I have sometimes wondered since why Stanley took the 
course he did; whether he saw from her tear-stained face that 
I had shaken his hold on her, and thought that the best way 
to regain it, or whether he hated me because he knew he had 
dealt with me dishonestly. Anyway, from that moment he 
was a reckless, defiant enemy. 

There was a dead silence fora moment. Then he laughed 
and said, as much for my ears as for hers: ‘‘I didn’t know 
the old snail could move so fast.’’ 

Then they came back into the room. He lighted the gas, 
then turned and looked me over. ‘‘I suppose you thought 
that manner of dress picturesque,’’ he saidsmiling. I became 
aware then, for the first time, that I was dressed just as I had 
been when I started down to Red City. We didn’t dress up 
much to go to Red City, either. I didn’t answer the question. 

““Well,’’ he said, ‘‘that isn’t at all what I wish to know. 
I’d like to know what you are doing here. I left you to look 
out for some property of mine, and you have come away and left 
it. Miss Broughton has written you a letter telling you in effect 
that she no longer cares to have you about, but here you are.”’ 

‘*Pll explain how and why I left the mine when the time 
comes,’’ said I. ‘‘ WhyIam here with your cousin Adele is, 
I think, no concern of yours.’’ ThenI turned to Adele. ‘‘Is 
it any concern of his?’’ Iasked. ‘‘Is there any reason why 
I owe that explanation to him, more than to any other man?”’ 

She stood between us, biting her lips, looking first at one 
of us and then at the other, but saying no word to either. 
Stanley came to her help at last. 

““He has no right to question you. 
him so far as he is concerned.’’ So much to her; then he 
turned to me. ‘‘ Generosity to some people is a great mis- 
take, and you’re one of them. It seems that the use you 
made of the help I gave you was to come here to my father’s 
house and make love to Miss Broughton on 
false pretenses. You neglected to tell her, I 
think, that when I picked you up you were a 
barber.’’ 

“You, at least, did not neglect to tell her,’’ 
said I. Then I said to Adele: ‘‘I don’t know 
how many other lies he has told you about me, 
or how much he has made you believe. If they 
were true he would have told youa year and 
more ago. As for himself, you know for how 
many years he called himself my friend; you 
know how much each of us had to bind him to 
loyalty to the other. Inthese last few minutes, 
if never before, he’s been showing you what his 
peculiar stripe of loyalty is. I don’t know 
whether he has tried to convince you that he is 
your lover or not, but if he has, if he’s been 
telling you that he’ll be loyal and true to you 
for always, you’ll do well to remember how 
loyal he proved himself to me.’’ 

He broke in on me then, and stormed and 
threatened and ordered me out of the house, but 
I would not stir. I kept my eyes on Adele, 
waiting for herto answer me. She said noth- 
ing, so at last I spoke to her again. I told her 
that I would not give her up; that I believed 
she cared for me still, that all the evil she 
thought of me had been put into her mind by 
my enemy, who while he libeled me to her 
was writing me letters on terms of friendship. 
At last I spoke of her own letter to me, and 
how she had held out the hope in it that she 
might again be sure she cared for me. 

Stanley laughed aloud when I spoke of the 
letter, and interrupted me. ‘‘I wouldn’t go 
into that letter any further,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ It was 
meant to let you down easy; to keep you quiet 
and out of the way for the time being. It 
seems it was stupidly done, for it has brought 
about just what it was meant to avoid.’’ 

““You seem sure of your interpretation ——”’ 

““T ought to be; I wrote the letter. Orrather, 
Adele and I made a lark of it, and wrote it 
together.’’ 

“Ts that true, Adele?’’ I asked. 

““Yes,’’ she said defiantly; ‘‘ it is.’’ 

I closed my eyes and I could see the picture. The pair of 
them sitting there at the library table, concocting that letter, 
weighing its phrases, and calculating them to keep me quiet, 
and making a lark of it. Then I walked over tothe door, and 
Stanley followed me. 

““T want to get clear of you,’’ said I. ‘‘ You and your 
lawyer can decide on the best way to do it. He can find me 
at Fletcher’s. I’ve got that and this much more to say to you. 
You've been my enemy while you called yourself my friend. 
You know enough of me, I guess, to know where to count on 
me. If ever I get you under my feet, and I mean to some 
day, I shall tramp hard.’’ 


You have answered 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Waterloo of Husbands 


AN, that ‘‘ noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous 

in the grave,’’ has been unmasked by the beggarly 

Panama straw hat. Panama has much to answer for. Not 

content with harrowing us up for years about an alleged place 

for a canal, and wearing out our poor Congressmen, she must 
now send us a treacherous hat to complete our undoing. 

The Panama hat has accomplished the downfall of man by 
the simple process of exposing to woman his hollowness. 
The situation bears particularly hard on the husband, a 
patient, long-suffering creature. After having spent years in 
preaching to his wife about her extravagance, especially in 
the matter of hats, the Panama, with flattering tongue, has 
approached him and he has fallen, paying enough for one hat 
to get his wife a half-dozen, more or less. And then, to com- 
plete his ruin, the perfidious Panama has since brought on 
its poor relations, and they are selling anywhere from $1.25 
down to thirty-seven and a half cents. Even the express- 
wagon horses are wearing Panamas, and a man just returned 
from a vacation up in New England solemnly tells of seeing 
a farmer’s scarecrow thus arrayed. Truly the Panama 
““trampleth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition.’’ 

All of this would not much matter had not the wives of the 
Panamaed men taken notice of the whole thing and, as wives 
sometimes will, spoken of it. What can a husband say for 
himself? So far there is no record of a husband having said 
anything. It seems to be one of the times when there is 
nothing to say. But the number of ladies throughout the 
country, wives of men misled by the Panama, who have 
recently blossomed out in hats and bonnets new and obvi- 
ously expensive, is rather startling even to the most casual 
observer. 

These husbands, though they have said nothing, have paid 
for these new hats and bonnets. It was undoubtedly the best 
way out of a very unfortunate situation. With thirty-five dol- 
lars invested in a Panama, with the grocery-boy wearing a 
close imitation which cost ninety-eight cents, and now with a 
bill for his wife’s hat staring him in the face, the plight of the 
unhappy husband is something to stir pity in every virtuous 
bosom. 

Truly in these days the married state is not a condition to 
be entered upon thoughtlessly. 
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Our Unnamed Colony 


OW that we have actually enacted a law, after three- 
quarters of a century of agitation, providing for the 
construction of an Isthmian canal by the United States, we 
are giving most of our attention to the ditch we are about to 
dig. We do not fully realize that before we get that ditch 
we shall have something else hardly less important —to wit, 
a new colony, 
The law, as passed, provides that before we begin the con- 
struction of the canal we must secure the perpetual, exclusive 


control of a strip of territory, at least six miles wide, from sea- 


to sea. If that cannot be obtained from Colombia we must 
try to get it from Nicaragua and Costa Rica. There can be 
no canal without it. 

Now, ‘‘ exclusive and perpetual control’’ may sound better 
in Latin-American ears than ‘‘ annexation,’’ but in substance 
it is the same thing. Practically what we propose to do is to 
annex a strip of territory six miles wide along the line of the 
canal. On the Panama route that would give us about 270 
square miles of land; on the Nicaragua route about 1000. 
In the one case we should have a colony about four times the 
size of the District of Columbia; in the other we should have 
one almost as large as Rhode Island. 

This will be the first isolated outpost we have ever planted 
on the southern mainland of America. With Alaska on the 
north, it will put a pair of Yankee clamps on the whole con- 
tinent. It will make the Stars and Stripes more than ever 
the ‘‘ American flag,’’ for that will be the flag the traveler 
will see in every zone of North America, from the steaming 
swamps of Panama to the ice-bound rocks of Point Barrow. 
Other countries may be sandwiched in here and there—there 
may be a wedge of British territory between Alaska and 
Washington and half a dozen republics between Texas and 
Panama— but the one universal American Power will be more 
than ever the United States. There will be inspiration for 
every patriotic citizen of this republic in merely looking 
at the map. 

It is a satisfaction to feel that the prosperity of our new 
colony is assured from the start. There will be no hanging 
around the doors of the Capitol waiting for Congress to per- 
form its “‘ plain duty’ inthe matter of the tariff. The canal, 
first in construction and then in operation, will make peren- 
nial good times on the Isthmus. The commerce of the 
world will flow, year by year, through that six-mile strip. 
American towns will spring up along the great ditch and 
reach out for the trade of the Southern continent. And on 
the principle that ‘‘to him that hath shall be given’’ 
Congress will probably decide to take off the duties on 
Isthmian sugar. Good luck to the youngest of Uncle Sam’s 
infants! 

Perhaps Colombia and Nicaragua and Costa Rica may all 
refuse to give us that exclusive perpetual concession. But 
let us hope not. Our new Isthmian colony would be a neigh- 
bor for whose presence any Latin-American republic could 
well afford to give a six-mile strip of land. 


A Campaign Against the Tin Can 


HERE is great difference in the cost and the noise of civ- 
ilizing agents, as well as in their effectiveness. The 
Secretary of War recently informed the Senate that, up to 
date, the cost of civilizing the Filipinos is $170,326,586. 
And as for the noise, let nothing be said until the din of court- 
martials and Department controversies has at least partially 
subsided! 

Contrast the military method of making converts to civiliza- 
tion with another which is possessing the land so quietly that 
the invasion is almost unnoticed by newspapers and politi- 
cians. Certainly the spread of the Improvement Association 
is one of the most notable movements of the generation in 
this country. 

Already there are 2400 local organizations of this character 
in the cities and villages of this country, and they are revo- 
lutionizing the face of the land. Instead of waging guerrilla 
warfare on the Filipinos these organizations are engaged ina 
campaign of extermination against the tin can, the ash-heap 
and every other unsightly object that dishgures the comeliness 
of village and city. Whatever makes for comfort, for whole- 
someness, for public utility or beauty in community life; 
whatever promises to reclaim the Waste Places and make them 
minister to the satisfaction and self-respect of the resident 
and the delight and admiration of the stranger; is within the 
scope of the Improvement Association’s beneficent mission. 

It is well that the American League for Civic Improvement 
is crystallizing this movement into a national organization 
and directing its energies in accordance with the modern 
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spirit of system and concentration. Even now the results 
are of a kind to rejoice the shade of Ruskin and to inspi 

the hope that the hideous tin can, the unsightly roadside sign 
and the kindred defilements of the landscape may finally be 
exterminated. 


When All the Air is Cornered 


ie IS reported that Professor Moore, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, has invented a cold-air stove which, when charged 
with certain unnamed substances, will give off from the bot- 
tom a constant current of air at about 36 degrees, and keep 
the room in which it is placed at a temperature of between 60 
and 70, no matter how hot the day. The invention comes 
with particular appropriateness from the Weather Bureau; 
disappointed so often in not seeing its predictions fulfilled, it 
has wisely decided not only to promise but to deliver the 
goods. With all the old ways of warming the air, with the 
new stove for cooling it and with the National Irrigation Bill 
become a law, we seem to have the weather at our mercy. 
There is still excessive rainfall to be contended with, but this 
is not a common occurrence; besides, there are umbrellas. — 
The announcement of the cold-air stove is a reminder that 
never before was the air we breathe so freely tampered with. 
Is there, soon, going to be any air to breathe? Apparently 
the cold-air stove does not consume air; it simply cools it; 
and if we wish we can warm it up again with an old-fashioned 
stove in the next room. But the manufacture of liquid air 
uses gaseous air in quantities, and now it is announced that at 
Niagara Falls it is proposed, with the abundant electric sup- 
ply, to make nitrates from air for fertilizers and other 
purposes. It is even predicted that the time is approaching 
when the wheat fields of the world will be fertilized by nitrates 
produced directly from the atmosphere. - 
But to fertilize the wheat fields of the world is going to take 
up a prodigious quantity of air. Where is the air coming 
from? Is Nature turning out air all the time, or was the world 
at the start provided with its air stock, and do we breathe the 
same air made use of by Adam, with a slight loss of Eden 
flavor and a touch of soft-coal smoke? Ifthe last is true some 
genius must soon invent an air-making process, and air plants 
will have to be set up here and there. The time may even 
come when we shall get our air from the corner grocery, put 
up in convenient parcels. But, if the wheat crop is trebled 
by the air-drawn fertilizers, bread will be cheap and we can 
afford to buy air. Think, however, of the possibilities of am 
air trust, or a strike at the air-works! 


ed 


The Autocrat of the Countryside 


te figure of the Country Editor is strikingly individual, 
uniquely American and one of the most interesting an 
picturesque to be encountered in the typical rural communit 
of this country. Most of the workers on the big city daili 
have had their training in the common school of the count 
‘“sanctum,’’ and with one accord these men — envied of thei! 
country brethren —confess that the most substantial prize it 
the field of their possibilities is that of owning a newspap 
in some thriving county-seat or prosperous village. 

In the mind of the metropolitan journalist this drea 


_stands for solid independence; for the opportunity to be a i 


with a distinct and recognized identity rather than a mer 
cog of an intellectual wheel; for the right to live in comfort 
and increased influence after his legs have become less ni 
ble than those of the latest recruit from college; for the po 
sibility of becoming a powerful and respected factor in tl 
affairs of a community wherein he is known to man, woma 
and child, who give him honor for the traditions of his pr 
fession. It would be comparatively difficult to name, o 
hand, a dozen men who are helping to make American 
literature who have not served their apprenticeship in t 
office of the country newspaper. The ranks of statesm 
and politicians are crowded with the alumni of the count 
“printshop,’’ and a multitude of leaders of men have fou 
that there is no better place in the land for the study of huma’ 
nature, and for training in the arts of leadership, than th 
littered and ink-stained sanctum of the country editor. 


_an incident that electrified the place. 


/to see the birth of a new ship. 


"he | NHE old town of Leesburg, Virginia, was 
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still scarred and sore from the Civil 
War, when, early in 1869, there came 
Lees- 
burg was to have a launching. Far inland, 
with no water-way near by, it was yet 
The 


_chief figure at the launching was to be the designer and 
| builder of the ship, Lewis Nixon, eight years old, son of 


| Colonel Joel Nixon, sheriff of the county. 


| event. 


For months the 
juvenile world of Leesburg had known of the forthcoming 
It had watched with bated breath the building of the 
vessel as it grew under the deft hands of the sheriff’s little 
boy. The adults very foolishly passed it over slightingly. 
Those of them that heard of it at all sniffed or smiled indul- 
gently. But the youngsters, without exception, realized its 
importance and made much of it accordingly. 

One of the elders there was, though, the builder’s mother, 
who took as keen an interest in the affair as any youngster 
inthe place. When the great day arrived and the builder 
announced that he was ready to send his ship off the ways, 
his mother was full of enthusiasm. But then it occurred to 


‘her that something to complete the ceremony was missing. 


fin Unsalted Sea Made to Order 


““What are you going to launch it in, Lewis?'’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘‘ Where are you going to get your water?’’ 

“Pump it,’’ replied the builder stoutly. 

Almost at daylight he set to work. He dammed up the 
gutter to make one end of his sea, and then applied himself 
tothe pump handle. At breakfast time there was a mighty 
flood. Tired and perspiring, but happy, knowing his ocean 


| was ready at hand, Lewis disposed of a light meal, and then 


| was back at his task. 
) admiring company, comprising seven boys and one girl, the 


| shipping master. 


In the presence of a cheering and 


great ceremony then came to pass. 

The boy boat builder has grown into the great American 
A few days ago he completed the organiza- 
tion of the United States Shipbuilding Company, with a 
capital of $20,000,000. This company will control the 
largest plant in the world. Among its properties will be the 
Union Iron Works, of San Francisco; the Bath Iron Works, 
and the Hyde Windlass Company, of Bath, Maine; the 
Crescent Shipyard, and the Samuel L. Moore & Sons 
Company, of Elizabethport, New Jersey; the Eastern 
Shipbuilding Company, of New London, Connecticut; the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, of Wilmington, 
Delaware; the Canda Manufacturing Company, of Carteret, 
New Jersey, and the Bethlehem Iron Works, of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Those who know Lewis Nixon will tell you that this vast 
enterprise carried through by him isa logical outcome. The 


| passionate love for ships and shipbuilding which manifested 


itself in his boyhood has controlled his life. It led him, 


_when a lad of sixteen, to make a personal appeal to General 


Epa Hunton, then representing the Leesburg district in 
Congress, for an appointment to Annapolis. The General 
had not been fortunate in some of his previous appointments, 
and this time he insisted that there must be a competitive 
examination. In this Nixon easily carried off first honors. 


'He graduated from Annapolis in 1882 at the head of his 


class, and was sent, on his record, by the United States 
Government, to the Royal Naval College, at Greenwich, 
England. He became an instructor in the Navy in 1884. 


| He was deeply interested in the reorganization of the new 


Navy under Secretary Whitney and had a hand in designing 
nearly every vessel in the modern fleet. When General 
Tracy became Secretary of the Navy, Congress made an 
appropriation for three battleships of ten thousand tons dis- 
placement. General Tracy sent for Nixon, who was then 
only twenty-nine years old. Within ninety days the young 
constructor had completed designs for the Oregon, Indiana 
and Massachusetts. The world has since hailed these vessels 
as wonders of their kind. With only ten thousand tons dis- 
placement, it was found that they ranked with the great 
British battleships of fourteen thousand tons. After the com- 
pletion of the Oregon, Mr. Nixon resigned from the Navy 
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MR. LEWIS NIXON 


and went with the Cramps as superintendent of construction. 
In 1895 he acquired the Crescent Shipyards at Elizabethport, 
New Jersey, then a very small institution. He doubled the 
capacity of the yards, and in the last seven years has turned 
out over one hundred and ten vessels. 


Colonel Pope’s First Bicycle 


The newspapers that have been full of Mr. Nixon’s latest 
achievement have told also of another important event in 
the industrial world —the control by Colonel Albert A. Pope 
of the American Bicycle Company. This corporation was 
organized in 1899 with a capital stock of $30,000,000. The 
companies composing it had produced the preceding year, 
according to the official figures, nearly 900,000 bicycles. 

In the early summer of 1876 Colonel Pope, then a young- 
ster of thirty-three, concluded to take a short vacation. The 
Centennial was on at Philadelphia and the newspapers of 
Boston, where the Colonel lived, were full of the big exposi- 
tion. Being a patriotic American, he concluded to devote 
his vacation to the Philadelphia liberty convention. About 
the first thing that struck his eve there was a huge, two- 
wheeled machine, that mounted a man in a saddle about five 
feet above the ground. It was an epoch-making incident, 
though the visitor from Boston little dreamed it, for out of it 
grew the great enterprise-with its $30,000,000 which Colonel 
Pope is now to control. The machine formed part of an 
English exhibit. The attendant told the Colonel that it was 
a bicycle. 

“Ts it difficult to ride?”’ 

The attendant, bearing none of the fear of the Lord on 
him, said ‘‘ No.” 

The Colonel studied the machine carefully, visiting the 
exposition several days in succession for the purpose. Then 
he tried to ride it, and, of course, there was trouble. But the 
Yankee is naturally intrepid, and though he firmly believed 
that none but a trained gymnast could ever manage so queer 
a mount, he persevered until he had a fair mastery of it. 
Next year he had one of the machines built in Boston under 
the supervision of an English gentleman who happened to be 
visiting him. It cost just $313. In England, meanwhile, 
bicycling had become quite a fad, and believing that it might 
be made popular here, Colonel Pope sent an order in 
September, 1877, for a few machines. These he put out 
through the agency of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
then engaged in a small way in the manufacture of minor 
articles for the shoe trade. It was hard sledding to get rid 
of the stock, but the Colonel’s enthusiasm was now thoroughly 
aroused and he had fifty of the uncouth bicycles built by the 
Weed Sewing Machine Company at Hartford. They went 
somewhat easier, and during the summer of 1878-’9 ninety- 
two machines were sold. That was the beginning of the 
bicycle industry in the United States. When the Pope 
Company was absorbed by the trust in 1899 its factories in 
Hartford covered fifteen acres of floor space. 


The Wire Fence that Gates Built 


“San Antone,’? as the Texan lovingly calls it, is alto- 
gether a delightful place, but by no means to be recom- 
mended as a summer resort. When the sun settles down 
to business there in August, paint is apt to peel. The 
roadways grow into streaks of burning yellow, and the side- 
walks almost blister the feet. The wise stranger at such 
periods hunts a shady spot, and settles down until the even- 
ing breezes from the plains cool things off. 

It was with amazement, therefore, not unmixed with appre- 
hension, that the people of San Antonio, on a certain broiling 
day in August, beheld a full-favored young man working like 
a Trojan in the centre of the sunniest plaza. 

The spectacle was altogether so unusual that it aroused 
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COLONEL ALBERT A, POPE 


Anecdotal Studies of Three Men Prominently Before the Public. 
The Story of Lewis Nixon’s Early Passion for Shipbuilding; How 
Much Colonel Pope Paid for His First Bicycle; Where John W. 
Gates Got the Trick of Fencing in the Bulls 


even the somnolent natives, and from vari- 
ous points of vantage, under the shelter of 
trees and porches, a considerable number 
were soon watching him with open-eyed in- 
terest. Facing the plaza was the most im- 
portant hotel of the place, and out of this 
hotel the tenderfoot carried great bunches 
of coiled wire with the aid of a protesting Mexican, who did 
not conceal his general disapproval of such actions at such a 
time. By and by a small forest of fence posts had grown up 
on the plaza, and about these the stranger, with the agility of 
an expert, was soon coiling the wire that he had brought out. 

The onlookers stood it as long as they could in their shaded 
retreats, but after a while the exhibition of energy became 
infectious, and despite themselves they too were drawn out 
in the sun in order to get a closer view of what was going on. 

‘“Goin’ to fly a balloon, stranger?’’ one of the Texans 
finally asked, his curiosity getting the better of his natural 
reticence. 

““Nope,’’ came the brisk reply. ‘‘I’m down here to sell 
fence wire, and am stringing it here to show how easy the 
trick’s done.”’ 

““ Fence wire? 

“Cattle ranges. 
cheapest.’’ 

At the word cattle all the Texans pricked up their ears. 
Most of them in those days—this was twenty-five years ago 
—depended on that industry for a living, and everything 
pertaining to it was certain to interest them. It wasn’t long 
before the fence-builder had the better part of San Antonio’s 
population at his heels: ranchmen, cowboys, store-keepers, 
all were out on the plaza deep in the ‘‘ demonstration.’’ 

Before nightfall enough wire had been sold to fence half 
the county. The salesman found plenty of time, however, 
to make himself agreeable to his customers. 


For what? ”’ 
Greatest thing in the world and the 


The Fence-Builder in Wall Street 


This was Mr. John W. Gates, then struggling for a foothold 
in the commercial world, introducing into the great range 
country the barbed wire which he had just started to make, 
and showing the denizens how to fence in their bulls and 
fence out the bears. To-day he is doing the same trick in 
Wall Street, and doing it with the same success and energy, 
fencing in the bulls, fencing out the bears, throwing up his 
wire nets, and holding the native New Yorkers in a bond of 
interest similar to that in which he held the Texans. The 
only difference now is that whenever one of his ‘‘ demonstra- 
tions’’ is effected, the result is a million, or two million, or 
three million dollars, instead of a hundred, or two hundred, 
or three hundred. Otherwise he is still the same breezy, 
pushing, energetic Gates. 

Mr. Gates has had phenomenal success as an organizer. He 
was born on a farm near Chicago and received a good educa- 
tion. Afterward he engaged in business in various places as 
a country merchant until his twenty-sixth year, when he 
settled in St. Louis as the representative of-some Cleveland 
steel and wire mills. A few years later he went into the 
manufacture of barbed wire. In this he made such a success 
that a great company, claiming to own the process, began 
suit against him. He fought the action, but an injunction 
was secured in the State courts of Missouri, restraining him 
from continuing the business. To avoid this he moved his 
mills over night across the river into Illinois. He has always 
been a fighter, and finally fought the company to a standstill 
in 1886, when their patents were declared invalid. After- 
ward he organized into a consolidation all the barbed wire 
mills that had sprung up, and followed this by organizing 
first the Illinois Steel Company, later the Federal Steel 
Company, and then the great American Steel and Wire 
Company. He is idolized by his friends and is the terror 
of his enemies. In his career are contained all the elements 
necessary to a great and strong American novel, including 
even the shadow of a black crime. His brother, to whom 
he was devoted, was murdered in Warrensburg, Missouri, 
in the early seventies, and for twenty-eight years Mr. Gates 
pursued the alleged murderer until he finally hunted him 
down in Oklahoma. 
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DIFFERENT FLAVORS, 


NATIONAL Biscurr COMPANY. 


2 lbs. Concord Grapes ; 1 qt. 
Water ; 2 Lemons; 1 1b. Sugar. 
A refreshing dessert. One of 
many economical dainties 
easily made witha 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain Freezer 


‘The best recipes are contained 
in the booklet we will send you 


FREE “®rozen 
DAINTIES”’ 

Revised, re- written, hand- 
somely illustrated, thoroughly 
trustworthy, Send your name 
for a copy. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 

Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 


Put Your 
Savings to Work 


This bank accepts savings in any 
amount from $1 up and allows interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. annually, 
compounded every six months. 


You Can Bank by Mail 


Capital and Surplus of $700,000 guarantee 
absolute protection 


Write for Booklet B telling all about 

our banking by mail system. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 

Peoples Savings Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THEN SAT URDAT ERENT Gaiioem, 


The Best Woman in the World 


Shaw, the new head 
of the Treasury Department, is intensely 
devoted to his wife and family. In all his 
public life this fact has been noted by those 
who have had an opportunity to observe 
closely his relations of a more personal 
nature. The spirit of comradeship between 
the Secretary and Mrs. Shaw is quite delight- 
ful, and it is safe to say that the following 
story cannot be duplicated in public life in 
Washington. 

Shortly after his election as Governor of 
Iowa, and while Mrs. Shaw was still at the 
family home in Denison, the Governor one 
day scrawled this address on an envelope 
containing a long letter which he had just 
written to his wife: 


Secretary Leslie M. 


“To the Best Woman in the World, 
Denison, Iowa.’’ 


All there was to indicate the origin of the 
communication were the words, ‘‘Executive 
Office, State of Iowa,’’ up in one corner of 
the envelope, but Mrs. Shaw got that letter on 
time, and the Postmaster at Denison smiled 
as he tossed the bulky package into the Shaw 
box. He did not hesitate for a minute, for 
Mrs. Shaw had lived in the town for a score 
of years and had never madeanenemy. The 
Postmaster knew her consideration for other 
people’s feelings, her kindness of heart and 
consistent wish to do good to those about 
her. 

Thereafter many a similarly indorsed mis- 
sive caused a smile to light the faces of the 
railway mail clerks and the Postmaster, but 
the letters never halted for a second when 
started to the destination. Letters, papers, 
books, and almost everything mailable went 
there under that address, written in various 
styles and manners of chirography, without a 
single thing to indicate the origin of the pack- 
age or the identity of the sender. 

Governor Shaw frequently offered to wager 
with his friends that any of them could 
address any mailable package as he had done 


| and it would be delivered without delay and 


without any preliminary investigation. His 
wager was never accepted, for his friends knew 
that no letter ever delivered in Iowa more 
promptly reached its destination than the ones 
sent to ‘‘ The Best Woman in the World, 
Denison, Iowa.’’ 


How Birds are Hunted 


The hunting of birds of bright plumage, 
for the millinery trade, furnishes a profitable 
occupation nowadays for great numbers of 
native Indians in Central and South America, 
the blowgun—a long tube made from the 
stem of a certain kind of palm—being the 
weapon ordinarily employed. Fine-pointed 
darts, wrapped with palm-cotton to make 
them fit the bore, serve as projectiles, pro- 
pelled by the breath, and in Brazil and 
Ecuador they are usually poisoned with the 
deadly ‘‘ curari’’—a mixture of snake venom 
and other powerful toxic agents. 

The poison makes the slightest scratch 
fatal, but not instantly, so that the stricken 
bird does not frighten its companions by 
tumbling with a flop to the ground. Thus an 
entire flock may be destroyed one at a time 
by a single marksman, and little damage is 
done to the precious skins. From Ecuador 
come great numbers of humming-birds, 
obtained in this way, and not one skin ina 
thousand is perceptibly injured. 

For some reason not _ satisfactorily 
explained, white men are unable to acquire 
the art of using the blowpipe—that is to say, 
with darts. Sometimes they learn how to 
employ this weapon of precision for the pro- 
jection of small clay balls, to kill birds, but 
ordinarily the natives attend to the business 
of destruction, skinning the feathered crea- 
tures as fast as they are secured, and dispos- 
ing of them towhitetraders. In this manner 
immense numbers of brilliant tropical birds 
are exported from Brazil, mostly by way of 
Para, while from Guatemala, Costa Rico and 
Honduras come the superb long-tailed tro- 
gons, which in beauty rival the birds of 
paradise. 

The neighborhood of Bogota is one of the 
most productive regions in the world for 
beautiful birds. There are deep valleys and 
lofty mountains round about, so that species 
belonging to various climatic zones from 


tropical to sub-arctic are represented. Long 
ago, Europeans skilled in the art taught some 
of the natives how to skin birds for market, 
and to-day many of the Indians are able to do | 
this kind of work as well as the average tax- 
idermist, the result being that the skins are 
exported to Europe and the United States in 
a very fine state. 

One of the most remarkable methods of 
bird-catching is employed by the Indians of 
Ecuador for taking the sky-searching condor, 
which has to be sought on the loftiest sum- 
mits of the mountains. The hunter digs a 
hole in the ground large enough to hide him, 
and over it spreads a cow’s hide. Close by 
the hole he has placed the carcass of an 
ancient horse, driven to the spot and killed 
there, to serve as bait. When the condor 
arrives and is busy feeding, it is seized by 
the legs. 

A few years ago the rhea, or ‘‘ South 
American ostrich,’’ was well nigh extermi- 
nated in Patagonia, because of the demand for 
its feathers as material for feather dusters. 
Only when it became so scafce that the pur- 
suit of it was no longer profitable did the 
slaughter of this valuable and _ interesting 
species cease. 


Every German His Own Haiser 


A story is going the rounds of the Legations 
and Embassies concerning a conversation 
Herr von Holleben, Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps, recently had with a society leader of 
Washington. 

““Tt has often puzzled me,’’ the lady said, 
‘to understand just how the German men 
manage to maintain such superb dominion 
over their wives without destroying the 
latter’s sense of freedom or minimizing their 
happiness and content.’’ 

“It is very simple, indeed,’’ replied the 
Ambassador; ‘‘ merely a question of conjugal 
diplomacy.’’ 

““ But supposing the wife ventures to set up 
her judgment against that of her liege lord?” 

““Tn that case,’’ said the diplomatist, ‘‘ the 
German husband meets the issue by saying 
to his wife something like this: 

“““My dear, you know that my judgment 
is above criticism, for I had the inspired 
wisdom to select you from among the many; 
but you, on the other hand, cannot place 
absolute reliance upon your judgment if, 
after accepting me, you find yourself waver- 
ing as to your confidence in my ability to 
direct our ways.’ 

““You will readily see,’? added Herr von 
Holleben, ‘‘that a wife, in wisdom, cannot 
protest against such a diplomatic assertion of 
domestic leadership.’’ 
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The Point of View 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Fp eOUss has a trick of coming 
Butt end first ; 

Viewed approaching, then you’ve scen it 
At its worst. 

Once surmounted, straight it waxes 
Ever small, 

And it tapers till there’s nothing 
Left at all! 


So, whene’er a difficulty 
May impend, 

Just remember you are facing 
The butt end; 

And that looking back upon it, 
Like as not 


You will marvel at beholding 
Just a dot! 
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Wall Street Bulls and Bears 
By Carolyn Wells 


WALL street Bull or Bear’s a clever beast; 
Usvally smooth-skinned, though they’re 
sometimes fleeced. 
They live on copper, cotton, oil or wheat, 
Or anything they find upon the street. 
They watch the time for watering the stock, 
Although they’d rather drink champagne or hock. 


July 19, 1902 


Baby Can’t Fall Out 


Every mother of a baby should have a Foster 
Ideal Crib. With it she can leave baby alone 
without worry, as it cannot fall out, climb over, or 
stick its head through. Note Illustration. Com= 
pare size of child’s head with space between 
spindles. With the sliding sides, it can be placed 
close to the mother’s bed at night, and serves as an 
annex. ‘lhe spindles being but four inches apart, 
the head and foot forty-four inches high, and the 
sides twenty-two inches above the high-grade 
woven-wire spring, makes this crib proof against 
accidents. It is finished in White or Colors. Ask 
Your Dealer for Foster’s Ideal Crib. If he 
hasn’t it, write to us. Send for our free Booklet, 
“ Wide- Awake Facts about Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Foster Ideal Springs, the 
“‘Tdeal Line” of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 


Every woman delights in a beautifully set table. 
The new and dainty patterns in 


“61835 R. WALLACE”’ 


Silver-plated Ware have all the tone and richness of solid 
silver and make the table beautiful at a fraction of the cost, 

We have published a richly illustrated book by Mrs. 
Rorer, ‘‘ How to Set the Table,” which we will send on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. Address Dept. N. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Ct. 


The R, W. & S, stamp on sterling silver is an 
assurance of excellence. 


Our book, containing valu- 

able suggestions for the 

care of babies, especially 

in summer, is FREE with 

a SAMPLE OF IMPERIAL GRANUM. Send 
four two-cent stamps and your baby’s name 
for an ALUMINUM NAME PLATE with 
baby’s name in raised letters. 


| Fac-simile name plate — one-half actual size. 
} Address JNO. cone & Eh Dept.Z, 153 pueees St., N.Y. 


California and the Yellowstone Park 


Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour 
leaves August 2; returns September 4, visiting Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and the wonderful Yellow- 
stone Park resorts. Round trip rate $250. For 
details address Gro, W. Boyp, A. G. P. A., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


or FREES returned, 
FREE opinion as 
to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 


vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 
FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. ©. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. M GILBERT 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Mr. Ostrander, an energetic American of Hollandish descent, not yet thirty-six years old, has built up the largest real estate brokerage 
business in the world. He can sell your real estate or business, no matter where it is. His home office is Suite 1421 North American 
Building, Philadelphia, and he has branch offices in most large cities. If you want to sell a property of any size, of any kind, located any- 
where, send description and price and learn Mr. Ostrander’s novel and wonderfully successful plan. It is instructive and interesting—you will 
be glad you asked for it. If you want to buy, tell him your requirements. He can fill them advantageously. 
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Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


Our handsome book 
* The Near Distance,’ 
sent free on request. 


Its magnify- 

ing power, field view 

and clearness of 

definition is seldom 

equalled, even in those 

binoculars costing twice 

as much, Ask your dealer 

forit. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one on ap- 
proval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will refund your money. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 36 Linden Street, Geneva, N.Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS: 
For New England: A.J. Lloyd & Co.,323 Washington St., Boston 
For Greater New York: Gall & Lembke, 21 Union Square 
For Pittsburgh: W. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield St. 
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| Put it down in ** black and 
At white”’ that if you want to 
All shave with the greatest 


comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 


4 JE Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all 
J) y Drug gists 
i) 9 The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We will give the first person 
answering this advertisement 
from each town in the United 
States an unusual oppor- 
tunity to obtain 


The American 
$10 Typewriter 

; or 

The American 


$40 Typewriter 


For full particulars, address promptly 
The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, New York City 


Glass Water Coolers 
ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
NO GERMS, INSECTS, RUST OR DIRT. 


Write for circular 


APPERT GLASS CO. 


Broadway Chambers, New York 


| OLD Site NEW 
MOSS RUGS AND DRUGGETS 


Send us your old discarded carpet and we will return to you 
a beautiful floor decoration. 
tells how we make them. Established 1886. 


Write for our free booklet, 
MACK CARPET & RUG M’F’G CO., 403 W. 13th St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


y Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

~ DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 
See Se a 


se CANFIELD COASTER BRAKE 


It is simply screwed on to the ordinary Bicycle 
Hub. Requires no change or fitting. Thousands in 
use. Fully guaranteed, Address 
CANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, New York 
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Big Fish Magic 
(Continued from Page 2) 


“And the fourth time, when he waited till 
she’d got in five yards or more, and then went 
off more aggravatin’ ugly than ever—‘ You 
— you deast/’ she cries, gulpin’, but the mad 
glintin’ steel-blue through the tears in her 
eyes. ‘You old—you old de-devil/’ Yes, 
sir, she ‘said a swear,’ she surely did! A 
woman’s cussin’ is always funny enough, and 
at that specimen, if I hadn’t been paddlin’ 
for a record just then, I could ’a’ doubled 
right up. But it cooled her so quick it was 
as if her self-respect had put heron ice. She 
was too shame-faced for a while to look up, 
but I could see her nerves steadyin’, her 
mouth beginnin’ to set firm and her wrists 
gettin’ over the St. Vitus as fast as her raw- 
ness at herself could pull them together. And 
then, to show me, she started in to deal with 
that fish as businesslike and straight from the 
shoulder as her dad himself could have done. 

‘And the excitement of it begun to follow 
and drive out her temper just as her temper’d 
followed and driven out her nervousness. + It 
wasn’t all done in one minute or in ten, but 
before we’d gridironed the channel three 
times more it was plain to me that the fishin’ 
thrills were doin’ their work, and she was 
beginnin’ to enjoy it! Oh, it was an awak- 
enin’ for me, all right. I’ve always granted 
women have just as much sand in ’em as 
men have—though they’ve never had cause, 
most of ’em, to find it out, and so haven’t 
any faith in theirselves—but I’d never ’a’ 
thought it was in this girl. And to see her 
old character just sloughin’ off, and her new 
one comin’ out a-shinin’ in place of it—the 
blood and pluck and spirit of her father, only 
in a new feminine edition!—I could ’a’ sat 
back and gaped at her! But there was no 
more time then for gapin’ than there had been 
in the beginnin’. I had to get down to my 
work again just as swift as she’d got down to 
hers, for we couldn’t tell how much of the 
fight was still ahead of us. 

““T suppose that ’lunge had been born before 
Temple’s great-granddad, and. he’d been 
learnin’ the weeds and snags and shoals of 
the bay ever since. For though he was sav- 
age as a swordfish, he was cunnin’er than he 
was savage. After the first le’p he never 
showed hisself—clung right to bottom, for 
‘Deep water, big fish,’ as the Injunms say; but 
Lord, how he did get round! He seemed to 
feel dead sure that if only he could get into 
the weed-beds he could shake that spoon and 
snood just as, a hundred times, he must have 
cleared grass and rushes out of his jaws. And 
when he started for them, those minutes we 
had to put in our best licks, now I tell you! 
Time and again he tried tomake them. And 
if it wasn’t the weeds, it was the sunken bush 
on the north side; and if he’d once got aturn 
of the line ’round a snag, he’d have snapped 
it quicker’n a grocer snaps a string round 
his tyin’ finger. The girl would stop him, 
but he made those poor fancy-work hands of 
hers pay the price. Yet she was gamer every 
minute, though. ‘I’m good for it as long as 
he is,’ she’d get out between gasps; and, ‘ Do 
you think I could take in a little more line 
next time?’ Then he’d be off again, as fierce 
and powerful as when she’d first hooked him. 
All I could do was to keep on tellin’ her he 
was gettin’ weaker all the time, and ima little 
while he’d be comin’ to the gaff before she 
knew it. But, dad fetch it!—that was a 
flimsier, windier bluff every time, for his pull 
never seemed to get half a pound the less. 
Between towin’ and bein’ towed we criss- 
crossed from the Channel to the Chute and 
from the old lime kiln to the Shoal till I got 
so turned time and again that when I lifted 
my head T had to look twice to get my bearin’s. 

“Well, I kept stavin’ it off, now by this 
and next by that, but at last I had to come 
to it: if that fish was goin’ to be landed it 
wasn’t goin’ to be in the way we’d been 
workin’ up till then. It mightn’t be accordin’ 
to Hoyle, but I’d have to beach the ‘ bark’ 
and resk losin’ him on a jerk, by handlin’ 
the line from shore. And that’s what I did. 
I grounded the canoe off the Painted Boulder, 
and put in fifteen ticklish minutes coaxin’ 
him up into the shallows. Then finally I felt 
I could chance it, and made the pull and 
brought the girl in her fish! I'll tell you 
what made him such a fighter, and why, as 
I said before, he couldn’t be sufferin’ any 
mortial agony. You know how the membrane 
of a ’lunge’s under jaw sticks out past the 
upper? Well, this feller was hooked right 
through that, and therefore he could close 
his mouth and there was no such thing as 
drowndin’ him—which makes all the differ- 
ence in the world with a fightin’ fish. And, 
as any one knows, by the same fish’s bitin’ 
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is practically unlimited. There is no branch of photography, 
from the racing horse to the sleeping child, in which the effi- 
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ciency of the Premo has not been exemplified. Premo cameras 
are made in all styles, from the simple instrument at $11.00, to 
the most complete appliance known to photographic science at 
$250.00. One of the most popular Premos for the amateur or 
professional is Pony Premo No. 7, priced at $45.00. Using 
either plates or films, especially equipped for the highest attain- 
ments, Pony Premo No. 7 represents the ideal instrument 
for universal use. Ask your dealer to show you 
one or send for the 


Premo Book. 
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CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 
of a_ 


THE REAL ATTRACTION .3f 3, 


for you may be its athletic field, its golf links or its 
military drill; or it may be the master, thesideas 
about which the school has made its growth, or 
the character of the boys who grow with it and of 
the men who come from it. You take your choice. 
In ‘he Curtis School (for 22 boys) the personal 
influence has been the strong factor for 27 years. 


_ Our book may reveal many possibilities of school 
life quite beyond your plans or hopes. ; 


$500. 
of age. 


Taught 
by Mail 


by a system devised by ten 

of the best advertising au- 

thorities in America. It pie- 

pares young men and women for a paying 

profession that has many openings waiting 
competent pupils. 

If already employed it makes you more 

valuable to your employer by qualifying you 


: 
‘ 


No xew boy taken over 13 years 
A separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal : 
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Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 

S UDY years. Plan approved by . a q 
Judges and Educators. |. | 


LAW Prepares for the bar. 


Three courses: College, ¥ 


will convince you of the profitable oppor- 
tunities open to you. 
CAHN, WAMPOLD & Co., 
Wholesale Clothiers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WITT K. COCHRANE, President, 
Chicago College of Advertising. 


DEAR SiR: Mr. Barker whom you sent us 
is doing splendidly up to date. We are very 
well pleased. Very truly yours, 


F. C. CAHN. 
Chicago College of Advertising 
Suite D, Isabella Building, 


¥ 
to handle the advertising. Merchants can Business, _ Preparatory- ' 
increase their business by learning how to Opens new prospects in j | 
improve their advertising. pentane ar Tre z | 
The instructions are completed in three Bike "fipedal Aeon. ; 
months. Write for terms and booklet that now. Catalogue free. mA NG 
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The Sprague Correspondence 


HOME School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, ml 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department Lake Forest University 
Three years’ course, leading to degree of LL. B. Large Fac- | 
ulty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. Extension 
preparatory course. Individual instruction. Write Secretary, 
Elmer E, Barrett, LL. B., 1009 Title and Trust Bldg., Chicago 


STANMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay pi 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, M 


F. P. Barker. ff 


Chicago, Illinois 


Our superior facilities enable us to supply the handsomest 


line of Wood Mantels ever shown, at the lowest prices, with 

and freights prorated to other points, The illustration gives 

a fair idea of our prices. 

high, 5 ft. wide, French beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete $25 00 

with best tiles and grate, delivered as above on receipt of = 

Our handsome catalogue showing fifty new and exclusive designs at 
equally low delivered prices. SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 


free delivery to any station East of the Mississippi River, 
This style No. 576, Golden Oak, highly finished, 6 ft. 10 in. 

Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. 

C.F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Kentucky 


LEARN O WRIT. 
| ADVERTISEMENTS 


Improve Your Chances in Life 


It is conceded that an advertising training is of more 
practical value to the young ‘man of to-day than a college 
education. Advertising is to business what the classics 
are to literature. 

WE TEACH AD-WRITING BY MAIL. You can study in 
your leisure hours and graduate independent of time. Ad- 
vertisement writers are a success. They are in demand by 
large concerns who are constantly looking to our institution 
for capable talent. If you have ordinary education, com- 


mon-sense, and sufficient ambition and energy to devote a 
half hour a day to this modern, fascinating calling, you can 
fit yourself to earn $25.00 to $100 a week, as so many others 
have done during the past five years. 


Our Prospectus 
mailed free on request. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 18—90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, or 
R. 1518, 150 Nassau St., New York 


TSS 


This sign-board points to a lifelong position with 
good pay if you only stop and prepare for it. 
You can do it during odd hours at home at a trifling 
expense through our correspondence course in 


STEAM ENGINEERING 

Your choice of this or Electricity, Plumbing, 
Heating, Ventilating, Mechanical Drawing, all 
taught by mail. And you may get a Free 
Scholarship (many do), in which case your only 
expense would be for instruction papers and postage. 

Write for Handbook and full information. 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
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DRILL— STUDY_pLav 


A change of occupation stimulates 

interest. We aim to develop sound 

| minds, strong bodies, and strength 
of character. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 


prepares for colleges and for gov- 
ernment academies. Classical, 
Scientific, and Business Courses. 
67th year. U. S. officer. For 
catalogue, address 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Principal 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


Swarthmore 
Penn. BOYS’ COTTAGE 


N2 school near Philadelphia offers better advan- 
tages for mental, moral or physical training 
of young pupils. A co-educational Friends’ 
school, with modern stone buildings, separate 
cottages for boys and girls. Well-equipped gym- 
nasium, fine grounds for outdoor sports. Com- 
petition in study and athletics successfully 
encouraged. Careful attention given to the 
health and general welfare of each pupil. 
Terms moderate. Vacancies limited. 
For illustrated catalogues, athletic circulars 
and testimonials address 


ARTHUR H. Tomuinson, Principal. 


«Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute—the pioneer 
school for stammerers, 1033 and 1043 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. E. S. Johnston, 
President and Founder, who cured himself 
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PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1902 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


by entering through us. We have special arrangements with 
several hundred leading Colleges, Boarding Schools, Military 

ls, Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Music, 
| Art, ete. Write for particulars, stating course desired, when you 
wish to enter, previous educational advantages and first and second 
choice of school. Catalogues of all schools and colleges FREE. 


American School and College Agency, 1227 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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two or three times in succession, and bein’ 
fetched out at last with that membrane all 
pulled to pieces by the barbs, it’s no more 
sensitive to the hook than the callouses on 
a ploughman’s hands are to the pins he’ll 
drivethrough them. Every time that ’lunge’d 
make another rush for the free fields and find 
that same old line a-holdin’ him, he’d get 
more b’ilin’ indignant—but that’s all there 
was to it! The only real pain he suffered was 
the second my gaff-club came down on the 
back of his head. After that he didn’t more’n 
twitch his fins again. I got my hands under 
him and flopped him into the ‘ bark’ and we 
started home. His tail touched my knees as 
I paddled, and the girl had to draw in her 
feet to keep them away from his head. 

““T expected her to begin cryin’ and sobbin’ 
and hawkin’ the minute it was over, but she 
didn’t. It seemed as if she was too full of 
pride over that fish to have room or thought in 
her for anything else. ‘ Did father,’ she asks, 
takin’ a long breath to steady her voice— 
‘Did father ever catch one as big as that?’ 
And I says: ‘ Well, I don’t believe he ever 
caught a ézg-ge7 one.’ She was mighty white 
about the gills, but she had atea-rose in each 
cheek and she kept goin’ off into a queer, 
jerky, little laugh every few minutes. And 
I could see by the way her eyes shone she was 
just achin’ to get back to the house and show 
her dad. 

““She did show him, too, and when Temple 
saw it he hadn’t a word to say—it’s the 
hardest thing on earth for some men to praise 
their own children—but you can bet I 
cracked it on all I could to make up while I 
was weighin’ the fish and puttin’ the tape-line 
over him——”’ 

Mat stopped his story abruptly, and pointed 
with the stem of his pipe to the weather-worn 
“giant-pike’ head set in the door-post. 

“That feller up there was a twenty-three 
pounder. 7Zhis one went twenty-seven and 
a half. He was four foot two, length over 
all, twenty-two inches round the body, hada 
fourteen-inch head, and his jaws opened seven 
inches. And all the while I was givin’ out 
the figures Temple kept sayin’, ‘ Well /— 
well /—well/’ and slowly pattin’ the girl 
on the shoulder. 

“And when I finished she flushed and 
peeked up at him with a funny, sly little 
look, and says: ‘ Father, I believe I can beat 
you ’lunge fishing!’ 

*“* Can you!’ he says, tickled past tellin’. 
‘Well, now, Mab, I believe you can, all 
right!’ 

“€“ Vou’re afraid to let me come along with 
you after bass to-morrow,’ she goes on. 

““The way he jumped at it seemed to me 
pitiful. ‘Do you want to come?’ 

“““Ves, I do,’ she answers; ‘I only wish 
now that I’d gone before.’ 

‘“And she went, too, and what’s more, 
stayed with it for as long as they were here 
—for all her sister and the old lady nagged 
at her and opposed it. She dropped out of 
most of the actual fshz2’ part of it—for after 
all, in some ways it’s a sort of ongentle busi- 
ness for women— but when she came up with 
Temple last year she brought her bicyclin’ 
togs and went out with him wherever he 
went, trampin’ and climbin’, paddlin’ and 
rowin’. She cooked his dinner on the rocks, 
and he told her all he knew about the woods 
and water, and she got back to Nature about as 
complete and thorough as any man ever did! 

“And there’s another side to it, too, 
mebbe a good deal more important, when 
all’s said, than the ‘ gettin’-back-to-Nature’ 
business. I don’t know, but from studyin’ 
on such American families as I’ve been able 
to see at close quarters, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that in a good many cases that 
‘ Don’t-forget-your-mother, dear,’ sentiment 
might almost, without committin’ any onpar- 
donable sin, be extended to not forgettin’ your 
father dear, neither. It’s a hard thing for a 
man gettin’ on in years to be childless, but it’s 
a mighty sight harder for him to see his 
children as they grow up gradually gettin’ 
further out of touch and away from him. 
Temple had two daughters, and I say it was 
only just and right for him to have a chum 
and crony in one of them. To see them 
jollyin’ each other out here in the evenin’ 
after a day’s sport used totouch me right where 
I lived. And as for the girl herself, when she 
grows older and comes to marry —as I reckon 
it’s only wise to count on her doin’ some time 
—jis she goin’ to make any the worse a wife 
for havin’ put in her apprenticeship a-com- 
radin’ that way with her father? 

“But as for the way I talked to her that day 
in MacKenzie’s Channel, that’s a different 
matter. She’s never opened her mouth about 
it, but I reckon Justice has it laid up in 
memory, and there’s somethin’ comin’ to me 
from that little business yet! ’’ 
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For Men and Women $3.50 


Fashionable Shoes by Mail 


Has it ever occurred to you that it is no more trouble to order 
Crawford shoes by mail than to purchase other shoes, perhaps a season 
behind in style? 

The Crawford Shoes are equal in style 
and workmanship to the highest-priced 
New York, London or Paris custom-made 
shoes wzthout the exorbitant price. And 
our Mail-Order Department is equipped 


to give you the same fit and satis- 


faction that you would receive 
personally at any of our 
Price $3.75 per 
pair delivery charges 
prepaid. 


Style No. 159 
FOR MEN 


One of our most pop- 
ular Summer Oxfords 
with wide toe, broad 
tread and low broad 
heel. Made of Im- 
ported Enamel with 
grain quarter, heavy 
sole. Also made of 
Vici kid, single sole. 


stores. 


Crawford famous Art Plates, 15 rich 
water-color sketches. New edition 
now ready. Just drop postal. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 


140 Duane Street 
New York City, U.S.A. 


Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 


MEN’S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York, 
825 Broadway, New York. 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston, 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WOMEN’S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

825 Broadway, New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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PAY YOUR DACATION EXPENSES 


$3,000 for 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


The past. quarter century has seen the greatest. advancement. in photog- 
raphy; it. has also included the development. of our photographic lenses 
and shutters until now their number runs into the millions, used in every 
land and clime. In order to bring together a representative collection of 
work from this vast array of photographers we have instituted a compe- 
tition including every class of photography and from the simplest lens on 
the cheapest camera to the most expensive anastigmat. 


Bausch @, Lomb Opt. Co.’s 
LENSES or SHUTTERS 


must. have been used to make the pictures. That, is the only condition. 
The exhibits will be judged in classes such as Landscape, Portrait., Genre, 
Instantaneous, Hand Camera large and small, etc., and every one can have 
an opportunity to compete. It costs nothing to enter: and the most. com- 
petent. and impartial judges will make the awards. If you are buying an 
outfit. see that. the lens and shutter are Bausch @, Lomb’s make. 
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Special Booklet, tells about. the Classes and Conditions 


Bausch @, Lomb Optical Co. 


Incorporated 1866 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER, N. Y, CHICAGO 
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Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


The Experience of a 
Quarter of a Century is 


BEHIND IT 


The Confidence of the 
Business World is 


WITH IT 


An ever-widening field 
of usefulness is 


BEFORE IT 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway @ New York 


The First Aim 


of school life here is the building of character. We 


are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give them that 
mental, physical and moral equipment which will fit 
them for the work of the world, Three courses—Sci- 
entific, Classical and English. No compromise on 
liquor, hazing or tobacco. Newschool and recitation 
building forcoming school term. Write forcatalogue. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Major T. D,. LANDON, Commandant. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 


writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners. $600 per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1865 


Prepares for best Universities. Excellent moral, 
intellectual, military, athletic training in exceptional 
climate. Charming home and school for twenty boys, 
seven to twelve, wholly separate. Catalogues interest 
parents who want the best. Re-opens September 16th. 


REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Rector 


1000 Men 
and Women 


WANTED 


> to learn our new System of 
i; Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 
Mail. Thousands of our grad- 
uates employed. Established 
33 years. Only $2 for our 

s = Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
m: SE Law and Forms, 700 pages, 50, 000 sold. 
Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


California and Western Canada 


Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour 
leaves August 2; returns August 31, visiting Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and traversing the Canadian 
Rockies by daylight. Round trip rate $200. For 
particulars address Gro. W. Boyn, Assistant Gen’l 
Passgr. Agt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Large, beautiful grounds. Numbers limited; instruction indi- 
vidual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for college or 
business. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902. 


Send for catalog. (ol, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Ward Seminary fis fac 


Nashville, Tenn. 
87th year begins Sept. 25. 


Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. Certification to Wellesley, Baltimore Woman’s College. 
Faculty, 30, Mild and equable climate. For Catalogue Y¥ address 

J.D. BLANTON, LL. D., Box 4-Y 
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Oddities and N ovelties 


of E-very-D ay Science 


Inside Information for a Nickel 


Pretty soon, if things go on as they have 
been going, most of the ordinary business of 
life will be accomplished automatically by 
the dropping of a coin. Just put a nickel 
down the slot, and the machine will do the 
rest. 

The newest of coin-controlled contrivances 
is an X-Ray apparatus which furnishes off- 
hand the Roentgen radiations to any casual 
applicant who happens to have five cents with 
which to pay for the Juxury. All one has to 
do is to place his eyes at an opening in the 
upper part of the machine—this part of the 
contrivance being in fact a fluoroscope—and 
(the requisite nickel being deposited) he 
beholds an appearance resembling illumi- 
nated ground-glass. For the coin has brought 
about the completion of an electric circuit, 
which, through the medium of an induction 
coil, starts up the mysterious and wonderful 
phenomenon called ‘‘fluorescence’’ in a 
Crookes tube. 

It is the fluorescence, of course, that gives 
rise to the illumination viewed by the 
observer, who, in obedience to instructions 
printed on a placard above, thrusts his hand 
into an opening between the fluoroscope and 
the Crookes tube. Immediately thereupon 
he beholds the bones of his hand with grue- 
some and gratifying distinctness. 

If preferred, any other convenient object, 


| ordinarily opaque, such as a book, may be 


introduced into the open space, and the 
observer will seem to see directly through it. 
If a coin be placed between the leaves of the 
book it will be seen, just as though there 
were no book present. 

These are phenomena already familiar to 
many people, but hitherto most folks have 
had no chance to observe them, though they 
have read a good deal about them in the 
newspapers and magazines. The machine 
here described brings them, as one might say, 
before the eyes of the multitude. 


The New Dentistry 


Modern dentistry is accomplishing won- 
ders in the way of preserving and enhancing 


| the beauty of the teeth, and in this direction 


newest achievement is the porcelain 

No longer is it necessary to have 
a ‘“‘cavity’’ plugged with gold, so as to 
make the repair-work conspicuous to the eyes 
of other people. One may have it simply 
filled with a material which is to all intents 
and purposes just like the substance of the 
tooth itself, matching the latter perfectly, and 
being practically invisible. 

To begin with, a mold of the cavity is 
obtained by pressing into ita bit of extremely 
thin platinum foil. The foil being then taken 
out, it forms a little cup of exactly the shape 
of the hole in the tooth. Next a series of 
porcelain teeth of different shades are placed 
in juxtaposition with the tooth that is to be 
filled, until a perfect match is found. The 
porcelain tooth selected has a number, which 
corresponds to one of a series of little boxes 
containing powdered porcelain mixtures. So 
now the dental surgeon is ready to go ahead. 

He grinds a small quantity of the proper 
porcelain mixture in a mortar with water, 
and, when it is ready, fills with it the tiny 
cup of platinum foil. Putting the cup of foil 
into an electric furnace, he heats it to a white 
heat, an important part of the business con- 
sisting in knowing just how long to continue 
the cooking process. When the stuff has 
reached the proper point it is withdrawn, 
and the little lump of fresh-made porcelain is 
removed from the platinum foil. 

Now the dentist puts a little cement into 
the cavity and thereupon inserts the bit of por- 
celain, which, if the operation has been prop- 
erly performed, will exactly fit the hole. A 
few minutes being allowed for the cement to 
““set,’? the patient goes away, to return 
twenty-four hours later and have the outer 
and exposed part of the porcelain filling care- 
fully smoothed and polished, so that it shall 
be even with the normal surface of the tooth. 

A filling of this kind is said to become 
practically part of the tooth itself. The proc- 
ess is so new that only a few dentists in this 
country practice it as yet, and it has not been 
introduced into Europe at all. However, 
everything that is worth while in dentistry is 
invented in America, and the people on the 
other side merely imitate us in this art. 


the 
filling. 
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4 2 Slightly Damaged Sets for 
Saturday Evening Post Readers 


This is a genuine book bargain. Lovers of Shakespeare and those who are 
collecting a library will see in this announcement an opportunity to secure the best 
edition of Shakespeare at a surprisingly low figure. If you ever intend to read 
Shakespeare or to possess a good edition of his works, now is your chance. At the 
close of our heavy spring sale we find that we have on hand ninety-two sets of the 
International Shakespeare in a slightly marred condition—each set having a few 
pages slightly soiled or the bindings a little rubbed. But for all practical 
purposes they are as good as new. We cannot sell them in justice to 
ourselves as perfect sets, so we are going to close them out to SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT readers at about what it cost to make them. The coupon will bring you a 
set at our expense, which may be returned if not satisfactory. 


Les OP Fes. 


Sets in 13 Handsome Volumes, 7000 pages. Size of Volumes, 8 x 5% inches 


The New International Edition 


This edition of Shakespeare stands based on three centuries of searching criticism. 
the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholarship. 


Tt indicates 
It contains the famous Cambridge text, which 
has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. To this text have been added Prefaces; 
copious Critical Comments taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars; full 
Glossaries defining every difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear 
every obscure passage. There are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being full-page 
chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a 
complete Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works are 
given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. The volumes are elegantly bound in cloth 
or half-leather, stamped in gold. A set is a complete Shakespearean library. 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


The remaining sets that we have on hand will be closed out to SATURDAY 
EVENING POST readers at $19.00 for sets in half-leather binding and 
$16.00 for cloth binding, and you may pay in small payments of $1.00 a 
month. The regular price of these sets is $36.00 and $30.00. We advise you to 
order promptly if you wish to avoid a possible disappointment in not securing 
aset. We are so confident that this edition will please the most exacting 
buyer that we willingly send complete sets for examination. The coupon 
will bring you a set for examination (express prepaid by us) 
and if it is not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense without 


costing you a cent. 

FRE We will send free with each set of this edition a 
complete Topical Index to Shakespeare’s plays (form- 

ing one volume) and a plan of study for each play, containing study 

questions. The Index volume is in every way equal to a Concord- 

ance, and no Concordance can be purchased for less than $6.00. 

The Method of Study for each play is invaluable to students. 


The 
University 
Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on ap- 

proval, prepaid, a slightly 

damaged set of The New 

International Shakespeare, in 

half-leather, with Index and 

Method of Study. If satisfactory 

I agree to pay 1 within 5 days 

and $1 per month thereafter for 18 

months; if not satisfactory I agree to 
return them within 5 days. 


The University 
Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Street 
S. a beit=2 Oe City 


In ordering cloth change 18 months to 15 months. 


Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned. 


Oy. ERNMENT 
POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those who 
have been appointed were prepared éy marl by 
us. Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, sala- 
ries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-42 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D, €. 


Peekskill Military Academ y 


Hell KSKILL-ON-ILUDSON, N. Y. 
69th Year. Prepares for Col 
leges and Government School 


Thorough business course. Re 
gents’ grade certificate. U. S| 
= Army Officer detailed by War e 
partment. New and fully ci 

ped Gymnasium. For ict 
§ catalogue, apply to 


THE PRINCIPALS 


BOOKS AT : When calling, please ask for 
LIBERAL 5 whence DRANT oa. vou STAMMER J] 
DISCOUNTS ; address MR. GRANT I will tell you how you can be quickly and § | 


permanently cured. I cured myself after §- 

stammering nearly 20 years, Write for my | 

free book “Advice to Stummerers.”? Address 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist, 


109 East Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Ind. — i 
SHORTHAND, 


BOOKKEEPIN 9 PENMANSHIP 


etc., successfully taught by mail or no 
charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 stu- 
dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. t. 10 


DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tonal 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Pate Pal Tn RoE eer ou 
ileta UGC lat 


linea Ai And a ee | 


Minnis 


DJ aCc\DENTAL. 
DISCHK ARGE 


Of your dealer 
or sent to any address 
cash with order 


ver ye ne ois Arne) ; 
A & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS.USA. 
1o9 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 


FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 
Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies,d cents. Address George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, 


BICYCLES BELOW COST 


> 5000 Bicycles, overstock. For 30 days 
only we will sacrifice at /ess than actwal 


ree” New 1902 Models. 


**Rellise.” complete . . . . #8. 

* Cossack,” . . . « $9. 
‘i Guaranteed High Grade 
*“*Siberian,” a Beauty, . . #1 
‘“*Neudorf,” Road Racer, . #1 

No finer bicycle at any price. 

Choice of M. & W. or Record tires and 
best equipment on all our bicycles. Strong- 
est guarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL C.0.D. 

to anyone without a cent depostt aul 
alloy 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL before 
B purchase is binding. 
500 GOOD 2nd-HAND WHEELS, $3 to $8. 
7 Wo not buy a bicycle until you have written for 
/ our free catalogues with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54 S, Chicago 


IYWIE  SATORDAT EVENING 


POST, 


The August Number of 
Mahin’s Magazine 


Free to Every 
Yearly Subscriber 


1 The Mahin Method 


_A 72-page collection of valuable adver- 
tising matter containing reproductions 
of posters, street car cards, magazine 
and newspaper advertisements -and a 
Symposium presenting the strongest 
claims for various kinds of advertising 
by men who have made national reputa- 
tions in the specialties on which they 
write. Here isa partial list: 


Magazines by F..N. Doubleday 
Publisher af Worlds Work. 

Home Papers by E. W. Spaulding 
Advertistig Director of The Ladwes' Home 
Fournal and The Saturday Evening Post. 

Women’s Papers by Thomas Balmer 
Western Manager The Delineator. 

Metropolitan Dailies by J. E, Verree 
Chicago Representative 10 large Newspapers. 

Local Dailies by A. W. Lee 
President Lee Syndicate lowa Newspapers. 

Illustrated Weeklies by Conde Nast 
Manager of Collier's HeekLy. 

Out-Door Advertising by 0. J. Gude 
President O. F. Gude Co., New York. 

Bill Posting by R. C. Campbell 
Manager American Posting Service. 

Mail Order Papers by W.C. Hunter 
Secretary Boyce's Monthly. 

Street Cars by Barron G. Collier 
President Consolidated R. R. Adu. Co. 

Religious Papers by Everett Sisson 
Publisher 'The Interior.” 

Farm Papers by R. S. Thain 
Late of Farm, Field and Fireside. 


2 The Commercial Value 
of Advertising _ 


A lecture delivered by John Lee Mahin 
at the University of Chicago, being au 
exposition of the vital principles under- 
lying modern scientific advertising. This 
lecture contains matter full of interest 
and value to not only the advertiser but 
to all people who desire to keep in touch 
with the commercial progress of the 
present day. 


3 Our Six Leaflets 
THE “‘ FOLLOW-UP” SYSTEM. 
How a CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 
REMOVES DIFFICULTIES. 

THE VALUE OF AN INQUIKY. 
MopeErRN Business METHODS. 
TURNING INQUIRIES INTO ORDERS. 
THE ADVERTISING OF THE FUTURE, 


will contain the following articles, all of which will 
be of extreme value to everyone interested in the 
vital principles underlying advertising and the de- 
velopment of industrial forces. 


“The Composition and Placing of 


Advertisements,” by Walter Dill Scott, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of the 
Northwestern University. 

«The Barnum Principle of Adver- 


tising,’’ by Herbert L. Willett, Professor in 
the University of Chicago. 


‘««The Nation’s Leading Industries,’’ 
by George B. Waldron, the eminent Statistician. 


These writers, whose high standing in their re- 
spective fields is unquestioned, have been engaged to 
make special investigations in Psychology, Ethics and 
Statistics, as related to advertising, and to embody 
the results in articles exclusive to 


Mahin’s Magazine 


Such an exposition of the fundamental principles 
of advertising has never before been attempted by 
any periodical. The papers already published have 
aroused much favorable comment from advanced 
thinkers. Those to come will be of equal interest. 


Special Features 


In addition to the contributions from the above 
writers, every number of Mahin’s Magazine will 
treat exhaustively on some special feature of Adver- 
tising, giving invaluable, practical information. 


The subject thus taken up in the August issue is 
««Newspapers in Cities of 50,000 or 
More Inhabitants.’’ 


There will also be many other articles in the 
different numbers from men who offer the results of 
wide experience in the practical application of adver- 
tising principles. 


Send a Dollar To-Day for a Year’s Subscription 
(Including Free Literature) 


e 9 e 
Mahin’s Magazine 
222 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
10¢ will bring either April, May, June, July or 


August issue if you want to examine a copy 

before subscribing, but if you send $1.00 we 
will send you the magazine for 12 months, the Mahin 
Method, the University Lecture and the Six Leaflets. 
After you receive them if yon are not satisfied we will 
refund your dollar—cheerfully. 


THE INCREASED DEMAND 
for HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof 
of their high standing with tire users. 
a name and fame everywhere as being the most suc- 
cessful and sae tires of their ReEpECHIVE types. 


They have 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 


durability 


any kind of vehicle in 
the estimation of the 


We have in 


STAR 


Satety 
Razor 


_ Shaves Clean and Never Pulls 


Gentlemen with strong andl 
wiry beards and tender 
skins, to whom shaving 

is torture, will find 

se.f shaving with 

‘ this marvel of sim- 
plicity delightful. 


\ 


Every Razor 

guaranteed. 

The Only Orig- 

inal and Best Safety Razor in the World. 


Time and Money Saver 


A RAZOR OF MERIT. Established 18175 
The secret of our success is quality 
Insist on getting the ‘*3 Stars.’’ Higher in 


NH | | price than imitations, but well worth the dif- 


Jerence. There is none “just as good.” Razor 
complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 


Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery 


It costs only One Cent to ride five miles on 


The Merkel 


HEADS THE PROCESSION 
Better write us for Catalog at once. 
THE MERKEL MFG. CO., Depariment 8, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Why don’t you 
use a 
Morley Ear-Drum? 


and hear like other folks, 
without ear-trumpets or 
tubes. 

Send for book about the 


Morley 
Ear-Drum 


a harmless, invisible and comfortable help for the 
ear. Different from anything else. 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Paint your house 
with PatrTron’s Sun 
Proof Paints and for- 
get all about paint- 


purchaser. 


, HARTFORD 
{f SINGLE TUBE TIRE \ 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 


, stock, and will supply, the 
\\ proper size and proper weight tire for every These are the 


kind of wheel. Let us send you expert only tools you 


‘ing for five years— 
advice regarding the tires best adapted to your needs. | m ayb €) tef. 


patent “pare for 
Men’s Summer Comfort 

1 Set of Hook Attachments, enabling you to wear sus- 

le under your shirt giving it effect of Skirt Wats/. 
6 Bachelor Buttons, to put on trousers without sewing. 
6 Gold Plated Collar Buttons. 
Pair of Men’s Silknline Garters. 
Pair of Latest Cuff Holders. 

Postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Price at retail stores 
$1.50. Satisfy you or money back. This special offer to 
introduce us to you. We sell everything in Men's Wear. 


_ BACHELOR OUTFITTING CO., 56 E. 11th St., New York 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, General Distributers 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 Lake ! Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUO AND DAUGHTERS 


You can make summer cook- 


f ing a pleasure by using our 
- 


Steam Cooker 
| 


The HARTFORD RUBBER WorkKS Co. 
MARTFORD, CONN. 


Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 


are pa rticularly adapted for use where length of 
rviee is required, Proper strength and 
uniformity is guaranteed, 


advanced in tire 
construction 


Light on the Shoulders With Doors 
Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor 
and provisions. Used on any 
kind of stove. Only cooker 
made with steam condenser 
and copper tank, sold on 30 
days’ trial. Get it for your 
home aud summer cottage. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal 
terms. $30 and $40 a week can be 
made by agents. Write for territory 

— at once. Don't delay, as largest 
sales are made during summer months. Illustrated circulars free. 
OHLO STEAM COOKER COMPANY 
56 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Sts., Toledo, Ohio 


Low Rate Tours to the Pacific Coast 


via Pennsylvania Railroad. Leave August 2. Round 
trip rates: returning via the Canadian Rockies, $200; 
returning via the Northern Pacific Railway and 
visiting the Yellowstone Park, $250. Lor itinerary 
giving full particulars, address Gro. W. Boyp, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Art of Writing English 


cate, 680 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Persons who wish to speak and write English correctly will 


learn much to their adyantage by sending stamp for our catalog fortable suspender made. 


of practical books; the works of enriched and mellow minds; of | Have indestructible buttonholes. If your dealer 
especial value to the home student. doesi’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 


ACADEMIC PUBLISHING CO., 458 Garfield Rreunet Ghietce I. | OSTITEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 


| 


Writers Wanted 


Newspaper Correspondents, Reporters and Story 
Writers are in demand. Work pleasant, congenial 
and remunerative. Send for free booklet —tells 
how to start right. Address United Press Syndi- 


C Easy on the Buttons — 


President 
Suspender 


Adjusts ilself to every bend of the body. 
i] Every pair guaranteed, The genuine 
} -has ** President” on the buckles. 


)0.0.07; 


SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- 


Trimmings cannot rust. Made in all 
styles—heavy and slight—also for boys. 
Sold everywhere 50c., or by mail. 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 281 B, Shirley, Mass. 


Begin the day right with Nature’s offering—a cooling and nutritious cereal. The whole wheat grain (so rich 
in gluten) carefully cleaned and scientifically milled makes this ideal cereal— 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


I's Ralston Breakfast Food that makes the children hearty and robust—that improves and strengthens both 
body and mind and delights by its flavor and wholesomeness all who use it. Won’t you try one 2-Ib. checkerboard 


package only 15 cents at your grocer’s. 


PURINA MILLS 


852 Gratiot St. “Where Purity is Paramount” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


/ 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


TWO GREAT MEN || 
OF RUSSIA 


I. WiTTk 
By Albert J. Beveridge 


and he is in the direct line of success. We 
qualify students to step into positions of the 
first class in mill management, designing and 
selling fabrics and to apply chemistry to the 
dyeing and preparation of raw materials and 


textiles. The course of the | 


opens up a wide field at high salaries and 
with a great demand for capable men. 


at work in the elementary weaving, warping and 
drawing-in room. The catalogue, illustrated from 
photographs, explains the scope of the courses. A 
separate catalogue describes the Schools of Drawing, Applied Design, Normal Instruction, 
Woodwork and Carving, Decorative Painting, Illustration, Decorative Sculpture, Architectural 
Design, and Modern Languages. For catalogue, with list of positions held by graduates, address 


L. W. MILER, Prin., 


School of Industrial Art of the Penna. Museum 
Dept. M, Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


A Chancedor Young Men: Se ae 


Empire of Business,’’ has tried to account for his own success, and to tell 
young men how to succeed as he has done. How Mucu Wouwtp You GIvE 
FOR Mr. CARNEGIE’S KNOWLEDGE OF How TO SUCCEED? He has put it 
all down for you in ‘‘The Empire of Business,’’ of which 7he .Sketch says: 


“Tt belongs to the somewhat rare class of books that may literally repay perusal;” 


but for a Limited Time Only we will 


GIVE YOU THIS BOOK FREE 
with a year’s subscription to our magazine, THE WorRLpD’s Work, of 
which Melvil Dewey, New York State Librarian, says: 


© The wide circulation of such a magazine is educationally more valuable 
than the founding of a new college.’”’ 


This is the offer: We send 
you this invaluable book and 


$1.00 now and $1.00 for each 
of the next two months, or 
$3.00 in all, which is the 
price of either alone. 


| eee pee Gree 


to telegraphers. Big railroads write us 
every day for operators. Passes fur- 
nished to destination. Good wages. 
Every opportunity to get ahead. 


WE TEACH 
TELEGRAPHY QUICKLY 


and send our men to excellent positions. 
Tuition is reasonable, expenses low, and 
many students earn their board. A 
great opportunity for willing men; fifty- 
page booklet tells about it. It is 
REE. Write today. 
Your money back tf we fail 
our catalogue says. 
YALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY J} 
(Established 1872) 
Telegraphy Building, SAAS ULES Wis. 


Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


Kdward B. Fleck and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 
Alfred Il. Jay, Seeretary 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following 
departments: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year 
Courses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Address 
Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 


We will send, if you 
apply at once, a copy 
of our instructive book 
on Business, explain- 
ing the best system of 


accounts in the world, 
and how you can make 
more moneyand better 
your position, It is 
FREE. Commercial 
Correspondence Schools 
Dr. 89. Rochester, N.Y, 


DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 134 Union Square, New York. 
12 numbers of this wonderful Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, prepaid, ‘“‘ The Empire of 


5 : 2 Business”? and ‘“‘ The World’s Work,’’ 1 year. I will remit 
magazine, and you pay us $2.00 more in two monthly payments, $3.00 in all. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Grasp This 


OPPORTUNITY 
To Rise 


Give a Boy 
Textile Training 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Mechanical Engineer 
Machine Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman ‘l'oolmaker 
Foreman Patternm’ker 
Foreman Blacksmith 
Foreman Molder 

Gas Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Traction Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elee. Machine Designer 
Electrician 

Electric Lighting Supt. 
Electric Railway Supt. 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Wireman 

Dynamo Tender 


Civil Engineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
Textile Designer 
Metallurgist 
Meating and Vent. Eng. 
Architect 

Contractor and Builder 
Architect’! Draftaman 
Sign Painter 

Letterer 

Analytical Chemist 
Sheet Metal Draftsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 

|_| Bookkeeper 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


The view shown is from a photograph of students 


Motorman |_| Stenographer 

Steam Engineer Teacher 

Marine ote To Speak French 4 
Cotton Mill Supt. To Speak German 


Woolen Mill Supt. To Speak Spanish 


Iam at present employed as 


Name 


in his new book, ‘‘The 


Street and No, 


Are You Ambitious? 


The opportunity we offer is not for sluggards or “clock- 
watchers.” It is for men of push and energy—men that 
are willing to work, but want their work to pay. 


Why struggle along in a poor position, at low wages, 
when you know that your brains and natural abilities 
can be trained to make youa success? For ten years 
we have been training ambitious men and women to 
be specialists—to fill positions .and to earn salaries 
beyond the reach of ordinary workers that lack this 
special training. Wecan do this for you if your 
ambition is real. Cut out, fill in, and send us the 
coupon above, and learn all about it. 


DO IT NOW! 


USE THIS BLANK AT ONCE. 


Se ee dee 


pesciantacaic. Ind seal tlie teetticaeitend altel 


y fi BY THE 
HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 


RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practienl school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 


ro Sap 


Venice of merica 


THE QUEEN SHORE CITY 


Our contracts guaranteed by a Trust Company. 
Only a limited number of lots will be sold at 
special prices and on easy terms to acceptable parties. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
16 Penna Street, coerererte U.S. A. 


LL YOUR nian: 


Not your time. Learn Journalism 
and Story-Writing, by mail, dur- 
ing spare hours. Send for our free s 
booklet, zB 
‘Writing for Profit.’’ 
Tells how to succeed as story- 5 
writer, newspaper-correspondent 
and magazine-contributor. Manuscripts criticised, 
and sold on commission. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 
of Specialists. Founded 1895. THE NATIONAL PRE 
ASSOCIATION, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Indian 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 
Accounting Rociake ae, eee 


Booklets, maps and full information furnished either at Main Office — 
34 and 35 Law Building, Atlantic City, N. J.; New York Office, G. W. Blake, 
159 W. 34th St., New York City; Western Agency, Heath & Company, 333 
St. Charles St., Elgin, Il. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 


e . . 
~ 7 manufacturers and make the following offer to in- > Evening Sessions. 
MEN’S HAT No. 1 troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, MEN’S HAT No. 2 Banking New York University, 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the In smooth finish. Colors: Black, Brokera e Washington Square 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United,States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. Ig N.Y. City 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 
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TWO GREAT MEN OF R 
i; Wed TE” 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
United States Senator from Indiana 


three historic spots where Russian history reached its 
most lurid climax,’’ said a vivid young nobleman. 
Instead, we went to the ‘‘ human market,’’ so called, where 
workers—men and women—gathered from the country to 
sell their brawn and muscle to him who would purchase. 
Another day the request was made to compare some of 
Russia’s ancient and modern art. Instead, the great found- 
ling asylum in Moscow, where new-born children by scores 
and hundreds are taken, nourished, cared for by a paternal 
government, was examined. On a certain estate there stood 
an ancient family church, a type of which few remain. It 
was an object of infinite pride to the family, of whose 
antiquity it was a most striking monument. But the 
peasant village, the condition of the workers, were of 
more immediate moment. 
| How the peasantry live, how they work; the condition 
of their vitality; the clumsy but patient fingers of the 
workers in the deafening cotton factories of Moscow, 
the enormous buildings where those same toilers— men 
‘and women—are housed, the kitchens where their food 
‘is prepared, the cellars where their ice is kept, the sys- 
jtem by which the employer must and does provide for 
‘their physical existence; the steel mills, the knotted 
‘muscles and hairy breasts of the laborers there; the 
‘schools where they are taught; the cooperative estab- 
\lishments owned by the workingmen themselves, where 
‘all the necessaries of life are produced by a joint stock 
‘company, in which they are the stockholders; the strange- 
looking farms, divided like ribbons according to the 
primitive method of allotting to each family its share of 
the land owned by the commune; the awkward and 
ancient methods of farming, the wasteful exhaustion of 
‘the soil’s fertility, the antique devices by which a heavy 
per cent. of what the earth produces is lost; the super- 
abundance everywhere of sheer physical power that 
expends itself in the making of iron nails and bolts by 
hand; the struggling up through all this of modern proc- 
esses, of present means Of efficiency; the sure if slow 
introduction of labor-saving devices, the certain if tardy 
reduction of the tangle and chaos of former commercial 
activities to order and system—all these are of more 
‘moment than the ancient monuments and the blood- 
stained spots of terrible history. And of intenser interest 
chan either are the few great minds who express the power 
and purposes of the Russian people and the varying 
(currents of Russian thought and feeling. 

Do not miss the war pictures of Verestchagin in Moscow, 
out linger even longer at the country blacksmith shop, bur- 
rowed in the side of a hill on some vast country estate. 
3pend your time looking upon the remains of the mighty 
Caars in the historic church on the Neva if that interests you; 
out pass not by the iron mills and foundries farther up the 
iver. Waste your time in the magnificence of the public 
‘ooms of such palaces as you please, but ten minutes with 
Witte, the financial and commercial brain of official Russia, 
Ss worth all put together. Spend delightful hours at ‘‘ The 
Hermitage ’’ absorbing the glory of the masterpieces there or 
|evisiting in memory the mighty day of the mighty Peter, but 
f you can look into the gray eyes of Pobedonosteff or listen 
|o the keen words of this amazingly intelligent ‘‘ tyrant of the 


Ge: with me this afternoon; I want you to see two or 
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church,’’ as he is called, you will know better what the world must reckon with in 
considering Russia, when weighing the relative importance of nations. 

For there is only time for the study of three things of immediate moment: first, the 
soil, the mines, the resources of a country; second, the people who live in that country, 
the human instruments by which those resources are to be developed; and third, the 
few great minds and wills who 


interpret and direct the mental 
energies of the nation. In Russia these men are Witte and 
Pobedonosteff. Let us take them in their order. 

First of all there are certain similarities. Each is equally 


dogmatic. Each is equally sure that he is right and that 
everybody else is wrong. Each is an autocrat of Nature’s 
making. Neither is acquainted with the verb ‘“‘to fail.’’ 
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Neither believes in the word 
them are intensely unpopular. 


impossible.’’ And both of 


Witte, the Business Man of the Empire 


First, for Witte—the incarnation of the practical, the personi- 
fication of the business and commercial spirit of Russia; the 
business man of the Empire; the first modern, up-to-date 
financier and administrator Russia has yet produced. 


a\iat: 


M. WITTE, THE FINANCIAL BRAIN OF RUSSIA 


This is the man who took the almost orientally disorganized 
finances of Russia in hand and reduced them, first, to a 
system along recognized lines of sound economics, and finally 
established the gold standard. This is the man through 
whose influence the Government has become the owner and 
operator of more than two-thirds of the railroad mileage of 
the Empire. This isthe man who has adjusted Russia’s tariffs 
along the lines of radical protection for the purpose of building 
up Russian industry. This is the man who is determined that 
Russia shall herself manufacture everything the Russian 
people need. He it is who has taken in charge for the 
Government the monopoly of vodka and liquors. He is the 
chief inspiration of the workingmen’s palace in St. Petersburg 
and of similar movements throughout the Empire. He is the 


and _ physical 


controlling mind that directs the construction of the great 
Manchurian Railway. He negotiates all the loans for the 
Russian Government. His eye is upon every manufacturing 
establishment through the Czar’s dominions. He is reform- 
ing the laws of mines and mining everywhere. 

Silent, taciturn, relentless, immovable—his personality 
has gradually grown upon the statesmen and financiers of 
other nations until only two other men fill the imagination of 
the world in equal measure— William of Germany and the 
Pope. And to these three America is giving another in the 
person of our President, Theodore Roosevelt. 

This greatest dreamer of the present day will tell you that 
he has no use for dreams or dreamers; but he means by that 

those men who entertain theories which cannot be 
reduced to facts. ‘‘ What can be done?’’—that is his 
only question. Witte is the man who “‘ does things ”’ in 
Russia. 

Perhaps there is no man in America so busy as he is. 
Yet he does not appear hurried. He is a very tall man, 
very ungainly, and, though stiff in manner, is cordial 
with a genuineness that pleases and captivates you. It 
is said that when Witte desires to use a man who has 
been his bitterest enemy he has only to see him in con- 
versation for a little while to send him away the ardent 
champion of the Minister and his plans. It is related 
that the editor of a certain newspaper which had attacked 
him and his schemes became necessary to him. The 
Minister asked for an interview, secured it, convinced 
the editor of the reasonableness of Witte’s proposition 
and charmed him into active friendship. 

The first thing that impresses you about Witte is per- 
fect simplicity. This seems to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of all extraordinary men. A child or a 
‘backwoodsman or the most highly cultivated man of the 
world (and the manner of these three is almost the same) 
could not be simpler than this most powerful Minister 
the world has seen for more than a century. He speaks 
in a low voice, looking directly at you. What a steady 
eye! The freedom of his conversation, in view of your 
previous notions of Russia and Russians, astonishes you. 
There is not a Cabinet officer in Washington who will 
talk with the apparent unreserve of this chief counselor 
of the Czar. His eyes are large and brown, with an 
expression of patience and weariness about them that 
reminds you of what you read about the eyes of Lincoln. 
They are not sharp or luminous, but have the dreamy 
expression of those minds that are not content with 

things as they are, but are planning and dreaming of things 
as they should be. His forehead is high, but not too high, of 
medium breadth; but between the ears the breadth is percep- 
tibly greater. And the back-head, where resides the ‘‘ drive”’ 
of the human intellect, is perfectly developed. His hair is 
brown—has a slightly waving effect, is of medium length 
and brushed straight back from the forehead. In his office 
he wears a common and most unpretentious sack coat, well- 
worn trousers that bag at the knees, and shoes that do not 
show much attention. Like all Russians, and indeed all 
Germans, he smokes cigarettes incessantly. 

“Tell me about your trusts,’ he said. 
that they are overcapitalized. 
inevitable.’’ 


““T greatly fear 
If they are, the reaction is 


He was more interested in the Steel Trust than in any 
subject. ‘‘ What is the basis for this combination? Is it a 
good thing to discontinue various factories here and there 
that the general policy of the consolidation may be, as a 
whole, wiser considered from the viewpoint of the trusts’ 
interests only?’’ 

It was explained to him that it is claimed by the advocates of 
similar combinations that mills had been erected at points 
where the natural conditions do not justify them, by people who 
had not considered a wise distribution of the industry; that 
these were the mills which inevitably had to go to the wall in 
any event and were shut down, after having been purchased 
by the trust, as a measure of preserving the welfare of the 
industry as a whole; that the control of the iron resources 
and coal deposits, together with a controlling influence in 
transportation facilities, and the enormously increased de- 
mand for steel in buildings, as well as in the other lines to 
which it had formerly been confined, quite justified the trust’s 
capitalization in the opinion of those who spoke for it. 

‘*T think,’’ said the Minister, “‘that they will find it diffi- 
cult to maintain prices.’’ When it was pointed out to Witte 
that he was able, by Government purchases from the steel 
organizations and by other methods, to influence and largely 
maintain prices, he said: ‘‘ Yes, but you forget that I can 
draft a law which a world of people must observe.’’ And 
there spoke the true autocrat. And his answers and com- 
ments on trust arguments, such as the refusal of the Steel 
Trust to raise prices, were keen and penetrating. Altogether 
Witte is very much down on the trusts, although he is the head 
of the greatest trust in the world. 

It will be hard to find in America any one man who has so 
many enemies as this first of the Russians; but a traveler 
listening to the assaults upon him from one end of the 
Empire to the other cannot but arrive at the conclusion that 
his enemies have been made by measures devised for the good 
of the whole Russian people, from adherence to which inter- 
ested parties have not been able to shake him. 

The result of these hatreds is a swarm of accusations, most, 
perhaps all, of which are maliciously untrue. You will hear 
corruption hinted at; and yet this first modern business man 
ever called to the councils of the Czar is doing more to erad- 
icate corruption from the Russian Empire than any one force 
in Russian history. He is doing this, not by moralizing but 
by the introduction of business system into the Government’s 
practical administration. A system of audits and counter- 
audits is being introduced which makes the pocketing of large 
sums of money by contractors an impossibility, no matter 
how many officials connive at it. 


How Witte Has Fought Corruption 


He does not hesitate to adopt instant and special measures 
for special and aggravated cases. It is related that a certain 
cargo of wheat, whose owners had not complied with the 
regulations and who had introduced dirt and refuse into the 
cargo, was seized by the peremptory orders of Witte and 
confiscated. 

When he becomes convinced of corrupt practice in any 
business or establishment he does not hesitate to take special 
methods with reference to it. These arbitrary acts are, of 
course, very rare, the correction of nearly all abuses being 
left to the ordinary administration of rights and remedies in 
the courts of justice. 

Witte is ‘‘a pessimist of conditions and an optimist of possi- 
bilities,’’? to use the phrase of a brilliant writer. Indeed, 
his unpopularity began early in his ministry by his declaration 
that the abounding prosperity of Russia some years since was 
abnormal and that a disastrous reaction was sure to follow. 
He plainly told investors that they were building great plans 
in Russia without reckoning with ultimate conditions. He 
discouraged rash enterprise everywhere. In conversation 
and public speech he proclaimed that the values of many 
corporations’ shares, especially those of banking concerns, 
were swollen and fictitious. His maxim was, and is, that 
any prosperity which is unnatural is no prosperity at all, and 
that it is the sure and certain parent of disaster. 

By one arbitrary act he broke down a thoroughly improper 
system by which Russian banks increased their capital. The 
people of Russia purchase Government lottery bonds very 
readily, paying for them in installments. Getting possession 
of the bond, it is the custom to borrow on the bond from a 
bank and deposit the bond as security, taking a receipt there- 
for which entitles the borrower, upon payment of his loan, 
not to the identical bond he deposited but to one of that 
kind. In this way the same bond was used by the bank over 
and over again as a basis for loans; and the script receipt 
thus issued upon this slender basis passed as currency. This 
unhealthful and really fraudulent process Witte rooted out. 
A savage outcry against him resulted. This is but a slight 
example of the numberless reforms in which he is engaged. 

When he took office the Russian ruble was a more fluctua- 
ting currency than the Chinese tael. Gambling upon its 
changing value prevailed throughout the Empire. Business 
was unsettled, investment excited and feverish, and the 
whole commercial world in that delirium of uncertain activity 
which comes from the expectation of unnatural profits and 


Editor's Note—This is the first of two papers on two great 
Russians. The second will appear next week. 
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from the element of chance. Witte called in the circulation, 
reduced it to a limit, applied the well-known principles of 
sound economics to the currency, and finally effected the 
greatest coup of his career by placing Russia on the gold 
standard with the great commercial nations of the world. 

His most ambitious project, next to the establishment of 
the gold standard, is the scheme which is now being put into 
operation for taking over to the Government the monopoly of 
vodka. Hereafter the Government is to control the manufac- 
ture and actually to conduct the sales of this universally 
consumed national Russian drink. The conception was 
daring; its execution cautious. As in every radical reform 
in Russia, this was first tried in one province, and, succeed- 
ing there, it was gradually extended to others, being improved 
and remedied as experience and actual operation suggested. 

It has been said that the tax on vodka maintained the army 
and navy of Russia. This, of course, is an exaggeration. 
But it is probably no exaggeration to say that the profits 
which the Government will derive from its sale will actually 
support the army and navy. It is argued that the vodka sold 
to the people by the Government is purer, of less strength 
and, in general, much more healthful than the vodka sold by 
irresponsible dealers. People with whom I talked were of 
the opinion that its effects would be distinctly beneficial. 

Together with this reform, the Government is introducing 
practical temperance measures. At the Government offices 
in one district I found minute instructions to the district 
officials upon the subject of temperance of the people, and 
literature, brief and easily read, to be distributed to the 
people. The active mind behind all this is Witte. 


The Greatest Tea Merchant of History 


The next plan of this most constructive statesman of the day 
is to make the sale and distribution of tea a Government 
monopoly. Already this reform has been carefully planned 
out. Already, too, it is arousing bitter protest, for the tea 
dealers of Russia are numerous and everybody consumes it. 
From the highest nobleman to the humblest peasant, from 
the wealthiest capitalist to the most lowly beggar, the one 
necessity next to bread itself appears to be tea. It is proba- 
bly true that a gallon of tea is consumed by the people of 
Russia to every pint of plain water they drink. 

Witte reasoned that from a moral point of view the dealers 
have no more right to derive private profit from the necessity 
of the people than they have to enrich themselves by the sale 
of common drinking water. From a financial point of view 
he reasoned that in the sale of this common article of con- 
sumption the Government could fill its treasury with an 
unfailing stream of taxation which would not be felt by those 
who paid it. From the point of view of economics and human 
interest he argued that a better quality of tea would be sup- 
plied by the Government at a lower price to Russia’s one 
hundred and twenty millions than by irresponsible dealers 
whose object, of course, is to sell the poorest article at the 
highest possible price. 

And so it has been decided that the Government of Russia 
will go into the tea business, just as it has gone into the 
liquor business, and just as it has gone into the railway busi- 
ness. The largest owner and operator of railways in the 
world, the largest dealer in alcoholic liquors in the world, 
Russia is now to become a greater buyer and seller of tea 
than all other dealers of the world put together. Should this 
process continue it requires no seer to behold the develop- 
ment of Russia into a communistic state. 


One and the Czar a Majority 


One of the defects of Russian administration has been the 
variances of the ministry. One minister’s plans would inter- 
fere with those of another, and there was constant strife and 
contention, so that instead of a statesmanship with a common 
purpose and with all forces in accord, there was a heteroge- 
neous and confused adoption and execution of divergent 
schemes. It needed a strong hand and a master mind to 
consolidate the ministry. This Witte has nearly accom- 
plished, and that, too, by sheer force of reason. The Czar 
shows that rarest instinct in rulers, and that most necessary 
one, of knowing his wisest man and trusting him. Such is 
the relation said to exist between the Czar and Witte. 
Though not given a free hand, it is seldom that his measures 
are disapproved. So great is the respect of his sovereign for 
this most resourceful of his advisers that it is said that Witte 
does not in emergency follow the ordinary course of submit- 
ting his proposition to his fellow-ministers, but goes directly 
to the Czar for his approval. 

It may not be understood in America that the ordinary 
course of legislation in Russia is for a department to devise 
the plan it desires, submit it to a council of the ministers, 
who review it, and then put it before the Council of State, 
who thoroughly debate it and thresh it out. The ministry then 
vote upon the question, yes or no, and it is finally submitted 
tothe Czar. Asthe Czar determines, so it is, And, though it 
is not often in recent years that the Czar overrules a united 
ministry, it is frequently the case that he decides with the 
slender minority. Such a minority Witte has more than once 
been. And in every instance of which I have heard his 
plans have been approved after dissent, and even protest, of 
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his fellow-ministers, simply because of the sheer force o! 
reason by which he supported his proposition. 

In short, Witte has brought system, order and solidarity ta 
the Cabinet of the Russian Czar. And in the same way he is 
bringing system and order into the complex chaos of com. 
mercial and industrial conditions throughout the Russian 
Empire. Nor does his activity stop there. It is said that 
Witte has eyes in every financial centre in the world. 


Witte’s Secret Agents in Foreign Capitals 


For example, it is not generally understood, but it is true, 
that he has an agent in Washington not known as an attaché 
of the Legation, who keeps him carefully and accurately 
informed on all financial conditions in this country. The 
movements of our corporations, trusts, politicians, are all laid 
before this enterprising statesman of the Slav people. 

He is in the councils of every Cabinet in the sense that he 
learns all their decisions and policies carefully and instantly. 
He has agents in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna; at every salient 
point in the Orient are the eyes of Witte. I venture the 
assertion that he is as carefully informed upon the financia 
conditions of London as the English statesmen themselves, 
and indeed more so, for he is more remorselessly industriou 
He intends that Russia shall be in practical touch with all 
the rest of the world, which it is the ambition of every 
Russian statesman and the whole Russian people some day — 
perhaps in the far distance, but still some day—to dominate. 

It is interesting to note that this great mind is of Dutch 
origin, although this is strenuously denied by the Russians, 
who begin to see the mountainous proportions of the man 
and with racial jealousy are claiming him all for themselves. 
Whether this is true or not, true it is that he has worked 
himself up, unaided, against obstacles that seem almost 
impossible, from the humblest of positions to the greatest. 
There is not a career in America which more perfectly illus- 
trates the power of merit in building a career than does the 
life of the Russian Minister of Finance. His family is said 
to have been noble, but they were of no practical consequence 
It amounts to nothing to be a nobleman in Russia. 


Witte’s Wonderful Rise to Power 


With a fair education, Witte began as a clerk in one of the 
departments of the Odessa Railroad with headquarters at 
that port. Within a short time it was noted that he was the 
most competent man on the whole force. Accordingly he 
was given more important work. Again, he did his work 
better than anybody else had done it before. And so, 
steadily and rapidly, he rose to the management of the road. 
A greater line (the Kief Railroad, if I remember rightly) 
then claimed his services. He was made a director and the 
head administrator of this line, and then was formally 
nominated to the Government by the directors as managin 
director. The Government said ‘‘ Who is Witte?”’ and rejected 
him. Again the directors unanimously nominated him to 
the Government, and again the Government said ‘‘ Who is 
Witte?’”’ and rejected him. A third time, as the story run 
the directors presented him, and the Government concluded 
that a man thus insistently urged must have decided merit, 
and ratified his nomination. 
As the managing director of this line he made it the best 
road, during his administration, in the Empire. He becam 4 
an expert on railroad tariffs. He improved the roadbeds 
He improved the rolling stock. He introduced rigid system 
He so economized that he turned channels of expenditure into 
channels of revenue. The Government and all of Russia, am 
indeed the railroad world of Europe, could not but be 
impressed, and were impressed. 
And so Vyshmegradsky, then Finance Minister, offered 
him the head of the Railroad Department of the Ministry of 
Finance because of his unrivaled knowledge and resource 
the matter of railway tariffs. He accepted, and for a few 
months conducted this department with the same notabl 
ability that had formerly marked his railway management 
Then the position of Minister of Ways and Communication 
became vacant, and the Czar appointed Witte, who had mad 
himself, by effort and ability —and nothing else—the chie 
railway man of the Empire, to this Cabinet position. 
held it for a year with brilliancy and distinction. | 
Then Fate yielded at last her entire favors to this man who 
would not be denied. The position of Minister of Finane 
became vacant and the Czar looked over the heads of bankers 
over theoretical financiers — over all—to the practical man of 
affairs who knew how to create sources of revenue and ho 
to spend that revenue economically after it had been collectec¢ 
Thus Witte mounted to the high place at the right hand of the 
Czar. Such is the story of this patient, sleepless, ceaseles: 
active, stern and silent man. 
To make Russia commercially and industrially modern, 1 
make Russia absolutely self-supporting, to place Russia 
treasury in as opulent condition as the reproductive forces 
her people —.which are so great that she turns away from 
military service every year almost two hundred thousam 
young men—and finally to impel Russia onward toward th 
mastery of the world: this is the mission, this is the ambitio 
of this master mind of that great world of men and hu 
possibilities which we call the Russian Empire. 


her,’’ said the 

Old Maid; ‘I 
always knew she was 
heartless.’’ 

“To my thinking,’’ 
said the Minor Poet, 
““she has shown her- 
self a true woman.’’ 
“Really,’’ said the Woman of the World, laughing, ‘‘I 
all have to nickname you Dr. Johnson Redivivus. I believe, 
are the subject under discussion, you would admire the 
iffure of the Furies. It would occur to you that it must 
ive been naturally curly.”’ 

“Tt is the Irish blood flowing in his veins,’’ I told them. 
He must always be ‘ agin the government.’ ’’ 

*“We ought to be grateful to him,’’ remarked the Philoso- 
ser. ‘‘ What can be more uninteresting than an agreeable 
nversation?—I mean, a conversation where everybody is in 
reement. Disagreement, on the other hand, is stimulat- 
mae? 

“Maybe that is the reason,’’ I suggested, ‘‘ why modern 
ciety is so tiresome an affair. By tabooing all difference 
opinion we have eliminated all zest from our intercourse. 
sligion, sex, politics —any subject on which man really 
inks is scrupulously excluded from all polite gatherings. 
myersation has become a chorus; or, as a writer wittily 
pressed it, the pursuit of the obvious to no conclusion.”’ 
“Fashion has succeeded where Force for centuries has 
led,’’ added the Philosopher. ‘‘ One notices 
® tendency even in public affairs. It is bad 
‘m nowadays to belong to the Opposition.’’ 
“I believe,’’ said the Woman of the World, 
chat was the reason why Emily never got on 
th poor dear George. He agreed with her 
Such Tk She used to say it made her 


| NEVER liked 
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‘l much like a fool.” 

“Myself, I should hate a man who agreed 
ith me,”’ said the College Girl. 

“My dear,”’ replied the Woman of the World, 
| don’t think any would.” 

“YT remember being present one evening,”’ I 
(served, ‘‘ at a dinner-party where an eminent 
dge met an equally eminent attorney whose 
ent the judge that very afternoon had con- 
tmned to be hanged. ‘It is always a satis- 
yee” rematked to him genially the judge, 
ondemning any prisoner defended by you. 
id feels so absolutely certain he was guilty.’ ” 
,‘ Who was it,’’ asked the Philosopher, ‘‘ who 
-d: ‘Before you can attack a lie, you must 
ip it of its truth’?”’ 

‘“It sounds like Emerson,” I ventured. 

\“ Very possibly,’’ assented the Philosopher; 
rery possibly not. There is much in repu- 
ion. Most poetry gets attributed to 
akespeare.’’ 

“T can’t help that,’’ said the Old Maid. ‘‘I 
ul always dislike a girl who deliberately 
Is herself for money.’’ 

“But what else is there to sell herself for?"’ 
ced the Minor Poet. 

|‘ She should not sell herself at all,’’ retorted 
:Old Maid with warmth. ‘“‘ She should give 
‘self for love.” ¥ 


‘ditor’s Note—This is the third paper in this series. 
* fourth will appear in an early number. 
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““Are we not in danger 
of drifting into a difference 
of opinion concerning the 
meaning of words merely?’’ replied the Minor Poet. ‘‘ We 
have all of us, I suppose, heard the story of the Jew clothier 
remonstrated with by the Rabbi for doing business on the 
Sabbath. ‘ Doing business!’ retorted the accused with indig- 
nation; ‘ you call selling a suit like that for eighteen shillings 
doing business! Why, it’s charity!’ This ‘love’ for which 
the maiden gives herself—let us be a little more exact— 
does it not include, as a matter of course, material more 
tangible? Would not the adored one look somewhat aston- 
ished on discovering that, having given herself for ‘ love,’ 
‘love’ was all that her lover proposed to give for her? 
Would she not naturally exclaim: ‘ But where’s the house, 
to say nothing of the fittings? And what are we to liveon?’”’ 

““The greater includes the less,’’ asserted the Old Maid. 
““ Loving her, he would naturally desire ds 

“With all his worldly goods her to endow,’’ completed for 
her the Minor Poet. 
“Tn other words, he 
pays a price for her. 
So far as love.is con- 
cerned, they are quits. 
In marriage, the man 
gives himself to the 
woman as the woman 
gives herself totheman. 
Man has claimed, I am 
aware, greater liberty 
for himself; but the 
claim has always been 
vehemently repudiated 
by woman. She has 
won her case. Legally 
and morally now hus- 


. 


band and wife are 
bound by the same 
laws. This being so, 


her contention that she 
gives herself falls to 
the ground. She ex- 
changes herself. Over 
and above, she alone 
of the twain claims a 
price.’’ 

“* Say a living wage,’’ 
corrected the Philoso- 
pher. ‘‘ Lazy rubbish 
lolls in petticoats, and 
idle stupidity struts in 
trousers. But, class 
for class, woman does 
her share of the world’s 
work.’’ 

“My housekeeper 
came to me a few 
months ago,’’ said the 
Woman of the World, 
“to tell me that my 
cook had given notice. 
‘I am sorry to hear 

“ that,’ I answered; ‘has 
she found a better 
place?’ ‘Iam not so 
sure about -that,’” 
answered Markham; 


“T ALWAYS KNEW SHE 
WAS HEARTLESS” 
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eS b.ec's 
going as 
general 
servant.’ ‘As gen- 
eral servant!’: I ex- 
claimed. ‘ To old 


Hudson, at the coal wharf,’ answered Markham. ‘ His wife 
died last year, if you remember. He’s got seven children, 
poor man, and no one to look after them.’ ‘I suppose you 
mean,’ I said, ‘that she’s marrying him.’ ‘ Well, that’s the 
way she puts it,’ laughed Markham. ‘ What I tell her is, 
she’s giving up a home and three hundred dollars a year to 
be a general servant on nothing a week.’’’ 

““T recollect her,’’ answered the Minor Poet; ‘“‘ a somewhat 
depressing lady. Let me take another case. You possess a 
remarkable pretty housemaid — Edith, if I have it rightly.’’ 

“*T have noticed her,’’ remarked the Philosopher. ‘‘ Her 
manners strike me as really quite exceptional.’’ 

‘*T never could stand any one about me with carroty hair,’’ 
remarked the College Girl. 

““T should hardly call it carroty,’’ contended the Philoso- 
pher. ‘‘ There is a golden tint of much richness underlying, 
when you look closely.’’ 

““She is a very good girl,’’ agreed the Woman of the World; 
“but I am afraid I shall have to get rid of her. The other 
women servants don’t get on with her.’’ 

““Do you know whether she is engaged or not?’’ demanded 
the Minor Poet. 

“At the present moment,’’ answered the Woman of the 
World, ‘‘she is walking out, I bélieve, with the eldest son of 
the corner grocer. But she is never averse toa change. If 
you are really in earnest about the matter ——’’ 

““T was not thinking of myself,’’ said the Minor Poet. 
“But suppose some young gentleman of personal attractions 
equal to those of the corner grocer, or even not quite equal, 
possessed of two or three thousand a year, were to enter the 
lists do you think the corner grocer would stand much 
chance? 

““Among the Upper Classes,’’ continued the Minor Poet, 
‘opportunity for observing female instinct hardly exists. 
The girl’s choice is confined to lovers able to pay the price 
demanded, if not by the beloved herself, by those acting on 
her behalf. But would a daughter of the Working Classes 
ever hesitate, other things being equal, between Fifth Avenue 
and Eighth Avenue?’’ 

“Let me ask you one,’’ chimed in the College Girl. 
“Would a bricklayer hesitate any longer between a duchess 
and a scullery-maid?”’ 

“But duchesses don’t 
returned the Minor Poet. 


, 
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fall in love with bricklayers,’’ 
““Now, why not? Thestockbroker 
flirts with the waitress—cases have been known; often he 
marries her. Does the lady out shopping ever fall in love 
with the waiter at the bun shop? Hardly ever. Lordlings 
marry ballet girls, but ladies rarely put their heart and for- 
tune at the feet of the Lion Comique. Manly beauty and 
virtue are not confined to the House of Lords and its depend- 
encies. How do you account for the fact that, though it is 
common enough for the man to look beneath him, the woman 
will almost invariably prefer her social superior, and cer- 
tainly never tolerate her inferior? Whyshould King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid appear to us a beautiful legend, while 
Queen Cophetua and the Tramp would be ridiculous?’’ 

“The simple explanation is,’’ expounded the College 
Girl, ““ woman is so immeasurably man’s superior that only 
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by weighting him more or less heavily with worldly advantages can 
any semblance of balance be obtained.”’ 

‘““Then,’’? answered the Minor Poet, ‘‘ you surely agree with me 
that woman is justified in demanding this ‘makeweight.’ The 
woman gives her love, if you will. It is the art treasure, the gilded 
ware, thrown in with the pound of tea; but the tea has to be paid for.’’ 

“ It all sounds very clever,’’ commented the Old Maid; “‘ yet I fail 
to see what good comes of ridiculing a thing one’s heart tells one is 
All I mean, of course, is that money should not be her first 
Marriage for money —it is not marriage; one cannot 
speak of it. Of course, one must be reasonable.’’ 

“You mean,’’ persisted the Minor Poet, ‘‘ you would have her 
think also of her dinner, of her clothes, her necessities, ]uxuries.’’ 

‘“Tt is not only for herself,’’ answered the Old Maid. 

“For whom?’’ demanded the Minor Poet. 


sacred. 
consideration. 
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elderly colonel sometimes costs a girl as much as a hundre 
thousand marks.’’ | 

“You mean,’’ corrected me the Minor Poet, ‘‘ costs her fath 
or grandfather. Nature has constituted man the wealth producer 
woman, its recipient and dispenser. In the case of the heiress, th 
marriage contract has been antedated, the business has been accom 
plished for her by some shrewd ancestress. And with her the princi. 
ple of sale and purchase, if I may be forgiven the employment of 
common terms, is still more religiously enforced. It is not ofte 
that the heiress is given away; stolen she may be occasionally, muc 
to the indignation of Lord Chancellors and other guardians of suc 
property; the thief is very properly punished —imprisoned, if ne 
be. If handed over legitimately, her price is strictly exacted, no 
always in money —that she possesses herself, maybe in sufficiency 
it enables her to bargain for other advantages no less serviceable to 


The white hands of the Old Maid fluttered on her. lap, revealing 
her trouble; for of the old school is this sweet friend of mine. 
‘““There are the children to be considered,’’ I explained. 


Old Maid smiled on me her thanks, 
“Tt is where I was leading,’’ said the Minor Poet. 


been appointed by Nature the trustee of the children, It 


duty to think of them, to plan for them.’’ 

““ Before you go further,’’ 
an important point to be considered. 
for a pampered upbringing ? 


World, “‘ when he grumbles at the tradesmen’s books. 


a better wife.’’ 


“** The best mothers make the worst children,’ ’’ quoted the College 


Girl. ‘‘I intend to bear that in mind.”’ 


““Your mother was a very beautiful character—one of the most 


beautiful I ever knew,’’ remarked the Old Maid. 
‘“There is some truth in the saying,’’ 


laws. 

mother, and the good mother the bad mother. And——’’ 
“Please don’t go on,’’ said the Woman of the World. 
‘“T was merely going to show,”’ 


a single moment any human being but herself?’’ 
““Not consciously, perhaps,’’? admitted the Minor Poet. 


instincts, that they may guide us easily, are purposely made selfish. 


The flower secretes honey not with any sense of charity 
toward the bee. Man works, as he thinks, for beer and baccy; 
in reality, for the benefit of unborn generations. The woman, 
in acting selfishly, is assisting Nature’s plans.’’ 

““Do men never marry for money?’’ inquired the College 
Girl. ‘I ask merely for information. Maybe I have been 


OU stand in front 
of an enormous 
dam. Its walls 


rise bare and_ sheer. 
Not a drop of water is 


“Woman has 
is her 


interrupted the Philosopher, ‘‘ there is 
Are children better or worse 
Is not poverty often the best school? ’”’ 
“It is what I always tell James,’’ remarked the Woman of the 
If papa could 
only have seen his way to being a poor man IJ feel I should have been 


agreed the Minor Poet, 
“but only because it is the exception; and Nature invariably puts 
forth all her powers to counteract the result of deviation from her 
Were it the rule, then the bad mother would be the good 


explained the Minor Poet, ‘‘ that 
all roads lead to the law that the good mother is the best mother.’’ 

““ Do you seriously ask us to believe,’’ demanded the Old Maid, 
“that the type of woman who does marry for money considers for 


come. 


The 


“Our 


YOUNG LIEUTENANTS 
ARE MOST EXPENSIVE 


misinformed, but I have heard of countries where the dof is 
considered of almost more importance than the bride.’”’ 

““ The German officer,’’ I ventured to strike in, “‘ is literally 
on sale. Young lieutenants are most expensive, and even an 
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The Late Pierre Lorillard’s Estimate of a Comfortable In- 
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running over it. You 

say: ‘‘ There is very 

little water behind the dam.’’ 
As you speak, the dam is, as if by 
magic, changed into a great 
waterfall, the waterfall into a 
Niagara. And you go around to 
where you can see the other side 
of the dam, and you find a lake fathoms deep and extend- 
ing for miles up the valley. 

Precisely that phenomenon occurred in this country, and 
especially in the city of New York, its financial, commercial 
and industrial capital, about twelve years ago. Behind the 
dam of established customs of simplicity and frugality the 
tide of wealth had been rising, rising for generations. 
Suddenly it overflowed in a waterfall of luxurious living; 
and to-day the waterfall has become a Niagara. 

Luxury and extravagance are submerging simplicity and 
frugality the country through. In New York the spectacle is 
astounding. 

Fifteen years ago there were only a few mansions — four or 
five at most—in New York City that could truthfully be 
called palaces; to-day there are more thana hundred palaces, 
and hardly a week passes without announcement of anew one 
of equal or surpassing splendor. Fifteen years ago there 
were not in all a score of palacelike hotels, apartment houses 
and business buildings; to-day there are many hundreds of 


Editor’s Note —This is the first of a series of papers on the life, 
surroundings and expenditures of wealthy New Yorkers. The 
second will appear in an early number. 


these wonderful structures of marble and granite over iron, 
each costing, with its equipment, decorations and furnishings, 
from two to five millions. And the city— business quarters 
and industrial, rich quarters and poor — is ina state of chaotic 
upheaval, so furiously are they tearing down the New York 
that was new twenty years ago and replacing it with a New 
York, in every quarter and every street, significant of the 
presence of colossal wealth, of stupendous private fortunes, of 
an unprecedented and unbelievable number of great incomes. 

A decade ago the number of private equipages on New 
York’s streets was noticeably small, and their appointments 
extremely modest. To-day, Fifth Avenue and Central Park, 
from September to mid-June, are thronged with handsome 
private carriages, notably costly in all the details of harness 
and upholstery, the servants in expensive and often gaudy 
liveries; and the multitude of women, thus triumphantly 
driving, are dressed in beautiful gowns and hats and wraps, 
and frequently display fortunes in furs and jewels. And the 
sidewalks, even the sidewalks of humbler Fourteenth Street 
and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, are filled with 
more multitudes of women, cladin a manner that would have 
been deemed extravagant within ten years. 

As for the shops, it seems only yesterday that you found 
only in the fashionable shops the costly luxuries, and there 
in small quantities and very carefully handled. To-day the 
shops where the masses buy are more luxurious than were 
most of the best shops ten years ago. And in the best shops 
you are dazzled and overwhelmed by the careless torrent of 


her children—for title, peace, position.’’ 

‘*T cannot argue with you,’’ said the Old Maid. 
They were both poor; it would have made no difference to her, 
but it did to him. 
you say, our instincts are given us to guide us.’’ 

““] remember a case,’’ said the Woman of the World. 
woman you speak of, she was poor, but one of the sweetest creatures 
I have ever known. 
good for the world had she been a mother.’’ 

““My dear lady,’’ cried the Minor Poet, ‘‘ you help me!’’ 

‘‘T always do, according to you,’’ laughed the Woman of the World, 
‘‘T appear to resemble the bull that tossed the small boy high int 
the apple-tree he had been trying all the afternoon to climb.’’ i 

“Tt is very kind of you,’’ answered the Minor Poet. ‘‘ My argument 
is that woman is justified in regarding marriage as the end of he 
existence, the particular man as but a means. 
of acted selfishly, rejecting the crown of womanhood because not 
tendered to her by hands she had chosen.’’ : 

‘* You would have us marry without love?’ asked the College Girl 

““With love, if possible,’? answered the Minor Poet; ‘‘ without, 
rather than not at all. 

““You would make of us mere chattels,’’ cried the College Gfrl. 

“*T would make of you what you are,’’ returned the Minor Poet, 
‘‘the priestesses of Nature’s temple, leading man to the worship of 
her mysteries. 
the craving of some young man to pay forsome young woman’s board > 
and lodging. There is no escaping from this definition; let us accept 
it. It is beautiful, so far asthe young man isconcerned. He sacrifices 
himself, deprives himself, that he may give. 
the woman’s point of view. 
then it is a sordid bargain on her part. 


‘*T know one case, 
Maybe I am wrong, but it seems to me that, as 
“Like the 


I cannot help thinking it would have been 


The woman you spea 


It is the fulfillment of the woman’s law.’’ 


An American humorist has described marriage as” 


That is love. 
If she accept, thinking only of herself, 
To understand her, to be 
just to her, we must look deeper. She gives herself not fo 
her lover, but through her lover to the great Goddess of the 
Myriad Breasts that shadows ever with her guardian wings 
Life from the outstretched hand of Death.’’ 

“She may be a nice enough girl from Nature’s point of 
view,’’ said the Old Maid; ‘‘ but I shall never like her.’’ 


luxury—enormous 
quantities, enormous 
prices, throngs of cus- 
tomers. Twenty-five 
dollars for a pair of 
shoes, fifteen dollars 
for a pair of stockings, 
two hundred dollars for a hat, one 
thousand dollars for a hat-pin or 
parasol, fifteen hundred for a 
small gold bottle for a woman’s 
dressing-table, thirty or forty 
thousand for a tiara, a hundred 
thousand for a string of pearls —these are prices which sales- 
men will give you with the air of one who tells an oft-told tale. 
Why has an income of ten thousand a year become a mere— 
competence in New York City to-day? Why do the families” 
with ten times ten thousand regard themselves as far fron 
rich? Why do enough New Yorkers to make a populous city 
regard it as a privation if they cannot keep at least two serv 
ants, one of them a man-servant, and ride in cabs and have a 
country place in summer? 
The explanation is—the multi-millionaire. 
There are in New York City to-day upward of a thousan¢ 
fortunes of two or more millions. About one-fourth of thes 
are of more than ten millions. There are no less than forty 
eight fortunes of more than forty millions, upward of a dozen 
of them more than seventy-five millions, and half a dozen 
them lie between seventy-five millions and the mountainou 
aggregation of the Oil King — three-quarters ofa billion, wit 
an income of not less than forty-five millions a year. 
There is no way of estimating the number of fortunes 
from three-quarters of a milliontotwo millions. The income 
of a million dollars, safely invested, is about forty thousand 
a year. Many men—several thousands of men—have from 


heir profession or their business annual incomes, available 
‘or living expenses, of forty thousand or thereabouts; yet 
heir holdings of property are small. But they belong in the 
nillionaire class because they spend money like millionaires. 

It is the multi-millionaires who set and force the pace— 
he families with incomes of more than a quarter of a million 
vyear. ‘A man with a hundred thousand a year,’’ said the 
ate Pierre Lorillard, ‘‘is in the unhappy position where he 
‘an see what a good time he could have if only he had the 
noney.’’ And he added that easy circumstances meant ‘ 
housand dollars a day —and expenses.”’ 

Properly and comfortably to live in the style which New 
York most envies and admires and encourages, a family 
jhould have an income of three-quarters of a million at least. 
3ut by economy and abstention from too great self-indulgence, 
ind by Spartan resistance of any fascinating temptations, they 
nay keep up the appearances of a very high degree of luxury 
na quarter of a million a year. Of course, they can’t have 
very many or very grand houses; they must not think of 
‘acing stables; they would do well to keep out of yachts; they 
must be satisfied to see themselves frequently and far out- 
shone in jewels and in entertainments; they must keep down 
heir largess, their benevolences—it is ‘‘ bad form’’ fora 
ew York millionaire not to have his department of philan- 
thropy nowadays. But they can have a small house in town, 
bne or two more in the country, can entertain creditably if 
hey do not entertain too often, and can live —if they are 
»rudent — free from the harassments of money-cares. 

The quickest way to get at the reason for this curious state 
if affairs that may seem to many a flamboyant jest rather than 
A conservatively presented reality, is to look at the life of the 
ypical New York multi-millionaire of the extravagant class. 
Chere are multi-millionaires, scores of them, who do not 
selong in this extravagant class; but there are not so many 
vutside of it now as there were five years ago. 


| The Typical Wealthy New Yorker 
i 
f 


Jur up-to-date, luxury-hunting, luxury-teaching multi- 
nillionaire has a fortune which is estimated at thirty millions, 
out is ten millions more or less in the widest fluctuations of 
he stock market. His income is about a million and a half 
L year, but he usually spends three-quarters of a million and 
lies upon speculation to put him in funds for extraordinary 
‘xpenditures, such as a new house, a large gift to education 
or charity, a large purchase of pictures or jewels. 

f As human beings compare themselves only with those in 
jetter circumstances, he counts himself poor rather than rich 
his fellow-citizens, the Oil King and the Copper King and 
he Steel King and the Sugar King and the Tobacco King and 
lhe Real Estate King, etc., etc., are what he calls rich. 
de thinks he is unlucky rather than lucky, and he shuns men 
f smaller fortunes and no fortune unless he has known them 
‘ong, because he suspects that he is usually sought with a 
‘iew to exploitation—and he is not far fromright. He thinks 
e is opposed to ostentation, and severely criticises his neigh- 
sors and loudly lauds frugality. 

He has a wife who is forty-five years old and passes for 
jairty. They have a son who has been out of college four 
ears and, after learning enough of business to supervise a 
prtune, has settled down to the life of a ‘‘gentleman’’; a 
_aughter who came out last winter and who is being guarded 
‘y her mother, her companion, her aunt and her sophisticated 
elf against the wiles of fortune-hunters wearing Cupid’s 
very; a son who is a sophomore at Harvard; a daughter 
Jine years old. 

| They have three fixed and six or seven temporary resi- 
Fences. 

\ First, there is the palace in Fifth Avenue where the family 
3 united for a few weeks in each year. It is closed from the 
irst of June until the first of October, and when the various 
embers of the family make flying trips into New York they 
ake a suite at the Waldorf-Astoria or Sherry’s. Second, 
ere is the ‘‘cottage’’ at Newport, about the same size as 
ae palace in Fifth Avenue. Most of the family usually spend 
qe greater part of the summer there. Third, there is the 
urge, new house on Long Island, twenty-five miles from New 
‘ork, where several members of the family spend part of the 
ring and the fall. Luxurious New Yorkers are becoming 
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more and more susceptible to the changes of season. They 
are emulating, though as yet at a distance, the smart set of 
Juvenal’s Rome, with their summer and winter finger rings. 

Our family have a small house at a fashionable place in 
North Carolina; the mother and eldest son go there for part 
of February and March. They have a thousand acres and a 
comfortable house in the Adirondacks — the head of the family 
likes to shoot and fish. They have a place in the Berkshire 
Hills—but they do not go there now, and they are thinking 
of selling it. The wife hasan apartment in Paris —she must 
be sure of comfort when she goes over for her shopping. Every 
few years they take a big house in Mayfair for the season, 
and go on to Scotland for the shooting. Then there is the 
steam yacht, an ocean grayhound — last year it cost them sixty 
thousand dollars for maintenance and a few repairs and 
refittings. The grown son has persuaded his father to start a 
racing stable—a small one with fifteen or twenty thorough- 
breds. His trainer costs him ten thousand dollars a year and 
his jockey five thousand more, as a retaining fee. The father 
estimates the cost of this addition to the family expense at 
one hundred thousand dollars a year—he hopes this will 
include betting losses. 

Ten years ago this family had only a small house in town — 
small by comparison —and the beautiful palace on the Ocean 
Drive at Newport. But they do not feel that they are now 
extravagant. Wherever they go they find people of their own 
set and a good many “ rank outsiders ’’ doing the same things 
that they are doing, and they find many doing things which 
they would think far beyond their means. For example, a 
man has just paid two hundred and eighty thousand dollars 
for a string of pearls for his wife. Our multi-millionaire 
regards that as an extravagance. He thinks his own wife’s 
string, which cost one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, represents the limit of prudent expenditure for such 
a purpose. And those of their friends whom they regard as 
comparatively poor —the people with from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year—are pushing them on by 
concentrating where they scatter. They meet different groups 
of these moderately well-off people at different points in their 
annual round; and each group is living almost as well, in 
some respects better, than they are at that particular point. 
True, So-and-So’s house in town is a small affair on a side 
street, but his place at Newport (he concentrates upon it) is 
far finer than their Newport place. And so on. 

There must be no standing still. There must be progress. 
The standards, all the standards—house, dress, equipage, 
number and liveries of servants, jewels, works of art, sports, 
gifts —are rising, rising. Each year more and even more 
must be spent, unless one is to fall behind, lose one’s rank, 
be mingled with the crowd that is ever pressing on and trying 
to catch up. 

Let us look at the millionaire’s town house. 


The Marble Palace in Fifth Avenue 


It is a palace of white marble, in Fifth Avenue near Fifty- 
ninth Street—the view across the Park from the upper 
windows is superb. This palace was the inaugural of the 
family’s recent fashionable career. It is the struggle to live 
up to it that is making them famous in New York. 

Before they built it they had regarded themselves, and had 
been regarded, as very fine people indeed. They lived ina 
big red brick house in Madison Avenue and spent a hundred 
thousand a year. Suddenly—about six years ago—they 
found that they had fallen far to the rear. People with half 
their fortune and half their income were living in palaces 
overlooking the Park. The children were being humiliated 
by superior remarks of their associates. The wife was the 
first to speak the family thought decisively, and the husband’s 
opposition was perfunctory, though apparently violent. 

The palace was to have cost them a million, including the 
site. Up to the present time it has cost them two and a half 
millions, and that does not include the one-hundred-and- 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar set of tapestries for the dining- 
room which is on its way from Europe. The site cost half a 
million; the house three-quarters of a million; the rest went 
for furniture, and it still looks baretothe family. There are 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in paintings and stat- 
uary in the entrance hall, fifty thousand dollars in paintings, 
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statuary, etc., in the rest of the house. Two hundred 
thousand dollars could easily be spent without overcrowding. 
The furniture, thinly scattered in the long and lofty salon, 
cost two hundred and fifty thousand dollars—it is amazing how 
fast the money disappears once one goes in for old furniture. 

As you look around these show-rooms—the vast entrance 
hall, the enormous dining-room, the great library, the salon 
which is used as a ballroom, the comparatively small and 
exquisitely furnished reception-rooms— you are struck by the 
absence of individual taste. You are in a true palace—the 
dwelling-place, but in no sense the home, of people of great 
wealth and refinement, but of no marked esthetic develop- 
ment. They have the money and, to a certain extent, the 
faculty of appreciation; but others have supplied the active, 
the creative brains. 

You go up the grand stairway and at the turn pause to look 
déwn at the magnificent rug which almost covers the floor of 
the entrance hall, up at the splendid painting which adorns 
the ceiling. The owner— you know him well—tells you that 
each cost twenty-five thousand dollars. And then he takes 
you into his wife’s living-rooms. She is out-of-town. 


Mrs. Million’s Living-Rooms 


She lives in five great rooms—a sitting-room, a dressing- 
room, a bedroom, a room where her clothes— quantities of 
dresses, hats, wraps, boots, shoes, slippers, drawers full of 
the finest underclothing —are kept, and a bathroom. She is 
very crowded, she will tell you. For instance, where is her 
secretary to sit and work when she wishes to use her sitting- 
room to talk privately with a son or a daughter or some 
intimate friend? You look around these roomis and again you 
note the absence of individual taste. Madame is always on 
the wing; she has no time to impress herself upon her imme- 
diate surroundings. But a very capable artist has been at 
work and has not neglected the opportunities which his free- 
dom in the matter of money opened to him. He has created 
several marvelous color schemes through harmonious shadings 
in rugs, upholstery, the brocade coverings of the walls, the 
curtains, the woodwork and ceilings. You are not surprised 
that a hundred thousand dollars went in making suitable 
surroundings for a lady of fashion and fortune. You know 
that there are several dozen suites as expensive as this within 
gunshot and scores almost as expensive within a radius of 
half a mile. 

If she were here there would be on that dressing-table five 
or six thousand dollars in gold articles—brushes, combs, 
hand-mirrors—each gold and rock-crystal hand-mirror cost 
seven hundred and fifty dollars —bottles, button-hooks, etc., 
etc. If she were here there would be in that safe at least 
fifty thousand dollars in jewelry —a small part of. what she 
has, the rest being at the safety deposit vaults. 

What has she? The string of pearls that hangs below her 
waist—she no longer thinks well of it, there are so many 
more costly and more beautiful; a tiara which cost thirty 
thousand dollars, thanks to the large ruby for which the dia- 
monds are the setting —a spray of diamonds and sapphires 
for the front of her evening waist—it cost fifteen thousand; 
acollar of diamonds and rubies that cost twenty thousand; 
rings, earrings, pins and other trifles that, together, cost 
perhaps a hundred thousand. She has less than half a 
million, all told, in jewels. She regards it as a pauper 
showing and never dresses for the opera that she does not 
complain. The two marvels of this suite of hers are the bed 
and the bathtub. The bed is ona raised platform in a sort 
of alcove. The canopy and curtains are of a wonderful shade 
of violet silk. The counterpane and roll-cover are of costly 
lace. The headboard and footboard are two splendid 
paintings—one of sleep, the other of awakening. You think 
nine thousand dollars was cheap for this bed, even without 
canopy, lace and other fineries. 

The bathtub. It is cut from a solid block of white marble 
and is sunk in the marble floor of her huge bathroom. It is 
a small swimming pool, and its plumbing is silver plated 
with gold. On the floor of the room at the step down 
into the tub there is a great white bear-skin, and there is 
another in front of the beautiful little dressing-table. Three 
palms rise from the floor and tower —real trees —toward the 
lofty ceiling. 
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corporations is commonly consummated in a spirit of 
“* Alone we be each 
of us mighty,’’ whisper the shameless contracting parties, 
‘but together — would we not swiftly do the business of all 
the little fellows? Come now, let us straightway unite and 
slay them!’’ And certainly that is the logic of it if you rea- 
son from the premise that corporations are machines and 
have no souls. The present tale is not written to prove or 
preach anything; removing its blind of altered names, places, 
and kindred minor matters, it is a rather undignified chapter 
of modern marine history. But none the less it does go to 
show, however indirectly, that if corporations have no souls 
they may at least have tempers, and very bad ones, too; and 
also that when they unite it need not be in a conspiracy of 
cool-brained, heartless machination, but, perhaps, very 
much as two fighting gutter-snipes, whose heads have been 
knocked together, will immediately join ina common aching 
fury against the too masterful peacemaker. 

Every year Lloyds have to report disaster to some six 
hundred thousand tons of shipping —this taking no count of 
anything under three figures. To save as much of this as 
may be, in the last quarter-century many great wrecking and 
salvage companies have grown up. No considerable com- 
mercial power is without several of them. Associated with 
them are the most experienced divers and the most skillful 
submarine mechanics. In their dockyards are to be found 
the most powerful tugs and towing gear, pontoons, marine 
derricks and hoisting tackle in the world. They have fire- 
fighting engines which could brim a burning tramper to the 
scuppers in an hour, and centrifugal pumps which would 
take only half that time to empty her. 

The “‘ beat’’ of a wrecking company may extend over one 
hundred or ten thousand miles of shore-line, and its lookout 
is kept up by a chain of paid beachmen, “‘ hovellers,’’ light- 
house tenders and fishermen; in some cases even a private 
telephone and telegraph service is maintained. The United 
States can boast a company whose local force keeps watch 
and ward over almost its whole eastern coast, and whose 
foreign ‘‘ patrol’’ covers in a fashion large but adequate the 
ten million square miles of the Gulf, Caribbean and South 
American Atlantic. Europe’s greatest salvage corporation 
is the ‘‘ Neptun’’ of Stockholm and Hamburg. Not only 
does it harbor in the Baltic a fleet of tugs capable of taking 
the whole German navy in tow, but it also maintains wrecking 
craft in the Mediterranean able to do the same for the navies 
of the two southern members of the Triple Alliance. It is 
the Hamburg-American and North German Lloyd of salvage 
companies, and is envied, hated and feared by all others in 
Europe, and particularly by the English. This will be 
recalled later. 

In 189— the two most powerful British companies were 
the Royal Liverpool Salvage Association, and the Chartered 
Conservancy Company of London and Dover—best known 
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The Salving of the Beloochista 
By ARTHUR E. McFARLAN 


A Tale to Show thata Soulless Corporation May 
The Long-fought Feud of the 
C.C.C.and the R.L.S., with its Unexpected Ending 


Have a Temper. 


as thes RS Ese and the; Cyeyere 
They each possessed a coast and a 
foreign service, and they loathed each 
other with the strength of both. Their 
hostility to the Neptun ‘‘ Dutchmen’’ 
was partly a patriotic emotion, and as 
such was tempered and qualified by 
their kindred contempt for their 
French rivals of the Channel. But on 
their own happy shores they were the 
two ‘‘ big fellows’ of the profession — 
the only companies to which Lloyds 
could intrust heavy operations. And 
therefore the force and frequency of 
their collisions were as those of large, 
well-fed rams roaming belligerent over 
the same pastures. 

They were alike in being ‘‘ one-man”’ 
companies, though both owned equip- 
ments they could have traded for small 
transatlantic freight lines. Scientific 
salving is an ‘‘infant industry,’’ and 
neither of them had as yet aged to the 
dignity of boards of directors and 
managing engineers. Captain 
McCuaig, of the ‘“‘R. L. S.,”’ had built 
up his business in the energetic fifteen 
years he had been out of the merchant 

service, and he was still very much his 
own ‘‘ wreck-master.’’ Captain Viggers’ position in the 
““C. C. C.’’ was almost the same; if anything, he was a little 
more of the ‘fone man.’’ The staffs of both companies, too, 
were made up of old men of the sea, and hence they brought 
to their commercial feud that salt and bitter “‘ rastiness’’ 
which so dubiously distinguishes their kind. Both companies 
covered much the same foreign service, and therefrom greater 
contentions and hotter angers came. Nor had they that easing 
phlebotomy of an occasional blood-letting in the law courts. 
For, when they had raced each other southward to a ship in 
trouble, the very stress and urgency of the situation put her in 
the hands of the first to reach her; and if any argument over her 
did arise, it was patently the prerogative of Lloyds or her 
owners to settle the matter. The rejected ‘‘salvers’’ might 
turn homeward, reckoning up how much they were out by 
the run. They had their casus deli, but no manner of 
making war. 

It was in indirect ways alone that they could show how 
measureless was their mutual abhorrence and contempt. The 
““R. L. S.”’ had never abandoned the use of pontoons and 
““camels,’”’ for the very sufficient reason that Viggers of the 
““C. C. C.’? had shown an active bias toward the hoisting 
power of derricks. He on his part vastly preferred snap- 
ping many hawsers, of twenty inches’ girth, with hemp at half 
a shilling a pound, to following McCuaig in the use of the new, 
practically unbreakable, six-inch ‘‘ combination wires.”’ 

The “‘R. L. S.’’ did its smaller under-sea patching work 
with rubber, principally because the ‘‘C. C. C.”’ did it with 
felt. And as for those who put the patches on, it was 
commonly said that if two of the rival divers met in the 
silent deep they would incontinently kick each other’s face- 
plates in, and die together in one glorious, implacable and 
eternal grip! 


IT 

[22 English shores make grimly good wrecking, but from 

the Solway to the Scillys, from the Forth to the Goodwins, 
and even from the length of the South Coast itself, wrapped 
in fog as it was, for a week before July 10, 189-, not a call 
came to cither Cy CmCe sore Rawle S: webut) Licyds? 
““Jookout’’ covers more than British waters; the dotted line 
of the great agency's ten thousand watchers is no inaccurate 
reproduction of the coast-line of this round world —and they 
give it a tongue as well as eyes. Just at dusk of that July 
the Tenth, one Harter, the fat, limping ‘“‘ LI. Ag.’? who 
chummed with the little French “‘weatherman’’ at L’Ouessant, 
sent in a two-word wire which awoke his own home office and 
the offices of the two big wrecking companies as if a steam 
siren had been blown in at their windows: 


BELOOCHISTAN ASHORE 


The Beloochistan—the Eurasian Line’s new _ sixteen- 
thousand-tonner, the seven-hundred-thousand-pound Empress 
of the Orient! If you have ever been in a metropolitan fire 


‘In forty-five minutes the ‘Lilian was heading out of 
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station at midnight wher 
““jigger’’ and gong explode 
together in first, second and 
general alarms, not at intery 
but madly following each ot! 
in such a frenzy of haste t 
the captain sets his twite 
jaws, and orders blinking men and plunging horses with fierce 
jerks of the arm alone; if you have ever been in a big pro 
specting camp when word came in of gold struck for mi 
up and down the next cafion—put those two ineffacea 
impressions together and you will have the offices and dock. 
yards of the ‘‘R. L. S.’’ on that hot midsummer evening. 


Mersey. If her speed—and she was a destroyer model— 
could get ‘‘ first line’’ on the great steamship for the Liv 
pool company, her big, but slower, fellow-craft, the Scy 
and Charybdis, already casting off with their hundred to 
of towing wires, winches, and kedge anchors, would join w 
her to do the rest. Then, with the work well done, th 
would be time enough for the discussion of a certain small 
matter, which would be settled by agreement, arbitration 
or —as oftenest — by the Admiralty Courts. In the meantime 
the Lilian was made to “‘ sweat her boilers’’ as she ne 
had before. The ‘‘C. C. C.’s’’ Dover tug, the Perseus, 
only five knots to her six to go, but her screws would deo 
something toward closing that gaping difference. All that 
night the steam ran from the Lilian’s valves in a lo 
unbroken hiss, and next morning she was speeding acr 
the Channel, one pulsing throb of fierce and nervous “‘ racin 
heart.”’ j 
As they swept into L’Ouessant about four in the afternoor 
a wraithy curtain was slowly lifting from that granite coa 
line. McCuaig was first to make out the stranded leviath 
She lay bedded among the rocks with her nose far i 
shore; she was like some great sea-beast, some mighty 
sprawling sow of ocean half surrounded by her young. 


and indistinct, and the gasping Lilian’s siren raised up its 
voice in aching interrogation. 
““Boo-00, boo-00, boo-gah-h!’’ The answer came in ¢ 
bray of exultation from the hateful throat of the Perseus! 
McCuaig answered the salute of the little Brest revenue 
cutter with savage shortness, and pushed in through the il 
smelling fishing-boats to the Beloochistan. By the astonish 
ing steersmanship of chance she had been beached in a kinc 
of lane between two half-sunken, gray-green ‘‘ hog’s backs” 
if she were cushioned on sand, and if that doldrum weathe) 
held, there was every chance for her. He went aboard, an 
learned that she was on sand, and her bilge as yet told | 
tale of strain or gash. Passengers and mails had gone o 
to London by rail. The ‘“‘C. C. C.’’ expected their thre 
London tugs hourly, and counted on making their pull wi 
the noon tide next day. 7 
When a sixteen-thousand-tonner strands herself and take 
no harm, Fortune must feel that she has done altogether 
erously by her, and she will indubitably expect her huma) 
guardians to do the rest. And the thing to dois to 
Heaven and Earth and the Great Deep to get her off with 
first high water. For even in the deadest sail-flapping c 
of mid-July a hundred little eddying currents will begi 
slide and mine and suck the sand from beneath her stern 
forward from along her keel; and it will not be many 
till some six or eight thousand tons of her are resting 0 
nothing at all. What will happen next you may see in litt 
if you hold out a lady’s rubber by the broad of the toe. 
heel drops down, the sides pull in, it becomes a thi 
unlovely, formless, back-broken. The Beloochistan w 
be more dignifiedly deliberate, but give her only ti 
enough, and she’d break hex back with the certainty | 
mathematical calculation. In the meantime, too, the 
big hot-weather thunderstorm would roll in a surf 
would lift and drop her twenty times to the hour, till h 
plates scissored together and her rivets sheared throug 
the whimpering thousand. To add to these considerati 
she lay between rocks which, if she dared to shift or 
would lay her open as a fighting bull gores a fallen horse: 
Viggers, of the ‘‘C. C. C.,’’ knew all this. By dusk 
Proteus, Peneus and Peleus had joined him; he had h 
‘“power’’—and the hawsers to put it in harness—and } 
went to work forthwith and swiftly. By the end of six he 
he had sunk four great kedges in the deep water two cable 
lengths to seaward, and had carried his hempen twen' 
inchers from them to the liner’s stern. When her elephant 
winches had drawn them to the stretch, once her grip of 
sand was broken she would go to them as naturally as a tif 
arm follows the elastics back to the exerciser. And 
morning the four big ‘‘C. C. C.’’ tugs, five times the 
and ten times the horse-power of common harbor propel 
one by one backed in to her. A mile more of twenty-inche 
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went to their uncouth hitching, and they got awkwardly into 
line in the thrust of the incoming tide. Viggers had the 
promise that the Beloochistan’s engines would give him all 
the help they dared. All he could ask for more was ‘a hatful 
of wind to loosen her up for the business, but’— and he spat 
into the level sea contemptuously —‘ he had the power for it 
without.’ 

Half an hour before high tide the pull began. 
watched it from the fretting Lilian. A bedlam of encourag- 
ing bells and whistles and bawlings—and the four pairs of 
ponderous hawsers groaning astrain—tumbling volumes of 
smoke which darkened the glare of the midday sun to red- 
ness—and the great lines stiff as bar iron—the water of the 
bay whipped and whirled into pitching rapids—and the 
hemp bellowing like Laocoon! Five, ten, fifteen minutes! 
The “R. L.S.’’ wreck-master’s sullen moodiness had changed 
toa griping inward joy. At the half-hour he bared his gums 
and smote the rail ecstatically. ‘‘ They canna budge her! 
Ry the Etairnal, they canna! ’’ 

The tide had turned now, and every minute of its ebb 
gave back a hundred tons to the weltering weight of the 
Beloochistan. A quarter-hour more and the matter was set- 
tled. The Lilian’s siren rioted up and down the scale in a 
long skirl of delight. The Brest and L’Ouessant craft, mis- 
taking it for the voice of sympathy, kept it up for another 
ten minutes. Viggers foamed inadequate Cockney oaths, 
and struck furiously at his mate for asking for the word to 
slacken off. Hecursed his boats and kept them in harness 
for another pull with the tide at midnight. 

The moon did not cool him, and he began it with a crazy, 
mad-bull rush. The port hawser of the Perseus, though 
thick as an elephant’s foot, was gray-old and water-rotted, 
and it snapped like a basting-thread. Its short end removed 
the top of the pilot-house much as a well-cracked coach-whip 
smashes a horse-fly. By the mercy of Heaven, Wheelman 
Herrick had only an arm and collar-bone broken. But the 
second pull ended there. McCuaig jumped up and down. 
“Losh!”? he groaned in the fullness of his joy, ‘‘ they micht 
as well be a-getherin’ 0’ water-buzzies fashin’ theirsel’s to 
pu’ Ben Nevis into Loch Linne!’’ And he bade the Scylla 
and Charybdis tarry till he further ordered. 

That day’s work had other observers, too. Their report of 
it to London brought Viggers a message from Lloyds next 
morning which set him to work again with a face mottled 
with rage. When he had been some ten minutes at this, the 
third pull, another hawser broke. 
second engineer of the Beloochistan, and her captain went 

“rabid in his turn. He had Harter into his cabin, and 
together they brewed a communication which was warm. It 
went both to the Agency and the offices of the Eurasian Line. 

It came back to Viggers some two hours later, and it had 
not cooled by being sent the long way around the table. It 
was a fiery draft! After he had swallowed it he sat gulp- 
ing, and made no preparations for the next tide. When he 
turned his head the Lilian was framed in his starboard win- 
dow, and at every sight of her the green arose in his throat 
poisonously. But, however hateful, she represented the 
inevitable, and he had to come to it. The fall of night 
helped him. About nine he had himself pulled across into 
the enemy’s water and went aboard her. Glaring frightfully 
the while at the gaping McCuaig, he offered to hire the three 
“R.L.S.”’ tugs for the balance of the week! He named a 
figure thrice ordinary towing rates. 

When McCuaig got words he burst into a hoarse, crowing 
shout. ‘‘ Hoo, Hoo! Hoo! Hoo!"’ He walked to the side, 
spat, and came back to gloat over him again. ‘‘ Hoo, hoo-oo/ 
So it’s mair horse-poo-er ye got to get, is it?”’ 

Viggers made no audible answer. 

“It’s mair horse-poo-er, eh? And 0’ coorse when Lloyds 
gie ye their ooltimatum, they told ye to tak’ moonths ower 
it; they told ye to gae back to Lunnon and bide till new 
hawsers were made, did they na?’’ He worked forward his 
tortoise neck in ferocious delight. ‘‘ And o’ coorse ye made 
answer that ye’d use ‘R. L. S.’ help or ye’d use none other 
—o’ coorse ye did!”’ 

“No /?’ exploded Viggers, blowing all tact and wisdom 
into mid-channel. ‘‘ Vo. Hi kime to you hout of ’avin’ no 
ch’ice, and well you know it! But Hi’m talkin’ business, 
not haskin’ fyvors— Hi’ll let you know that, too! Hif you 
want my money, spike quick, and you can ’ave it. Hif you 
don’t, tike your bowts back to Liverpool, and be double 
damned to you!”’ 

McCuaig chuckled evilly. ‘‘Eh, mon, but ye’ve a fell 
temptin’ tongue; ye’re a lurin’ persuader, I’ll say that for 
ye. And I’d dike to pool the Beelook aff for ye with my 
horse-poo-er; I’d like five to do it! But this week I’ve gi’en 
mysel’ to the obsairvation of scienteefic salvin’, and I’m 
prafitin’ far too muckle to let mysel’ be interruptit.”’ 

_ Viggers held himself in for a long minute. When he did 
Speak it was in a venomously sneering snarl. ‘‘ You talk as 
hif your dirty mud-tows could do the job alown!”’ 

“And may be they can,’’ answered McCuaig levelly. 
-“*M’y be, m’y be /’”’ he choked. ‘‘ W’y don’t you s’y 
“no doubt ’?”’ 

“Til say na doot ye daurna let me try,’’ continued the 
Scotchman, even-voiced as ever. 

_ “Hi dare!’ screamed Viggers. ‘‘ Hidare! And, by the 
Lord, Hi’ll give you the dare back, too! Tike next tide at 


McCuaig 


Zt all but killed the 
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"er —tike the next two—and if she’s not yours by then, your 
bowts ’ire to me to the week-hend! Now, McQuigue, ow, 
seein’ as you’re so good at darin’, Hi dare you /”’ 

“And I tak’ ye,’’ said the ‘‘R. L. S.’’ wreck-master, and 
breathed long. ‘‘ Please to noteefy yon mud-stuck behemoth 
that we put oor lines on her the morrow morn!”’ 


Lil 


T WAS McCuaig’s boast that he had never yet bent a line 
to anything he hadn’t moved; and that the Beloochistan 
went some ten thousand tons heavier than any ordinary job 
gave him no pause. Ona challenge from Viggers he would 
probably have engaged to tow Windsor Castle across to France. 
And while his method of working differed almost not at all 
from that of the ‘‘C. C. C.,’’ three things gave him no little 
advantage. His triplet of tugs pulled 4600, to 4200 for 
Viggers’ four; he had one less to manage—a matter count- 
ing double from the awkwardness of the liner’s slanting posi- 
tion; and his six-inch rubber-cored ‘‘ wires,’? while of 
““give’’ sufficient to save any sudden tearing out of bitts, 
were strong enough to rein up an avalanche. His men 
looked for reeking boilers and screeching lines next morn- 
ing —and they got them. 

But they had to pull against something more than dead 
weight, fifteen or twenty million pounds of it though there 
was. In her three days of settling, the ponderous liner had 
worked deeper and deeper into the sand-covered clay till 
now every inch of her bottom forward was gripping and 
gluing to it like the suckers of an octopus. What this meant 
in foot-tons it would be hard to calculate. Enough to know 
that without the shouldering wrench and lift of great waves 
to help, the “‘ R. L. S.’’ had little chance of breaking such a 
clutch. The second, third and fourth pulls—the last with a 
falling tide—only made more manifest what the first had 
proved: McCuaig could not move her. But he could no more 
give it up. 
he banked the fires which consumed him. 


He said nothing; in his sullen, bulldog rage 
And he came 


““NOW, MCQUIGUE, WOW, SEEIN’ AS 
YOU’RE SO GOOD AT DARIN’, 
HT DARE YOU!’’ 


back at it five, six, seven times, till the Lilian’s stokers, 
throwing down their scoops, cried out that it was hell-fire 
feeding; and her engineer, swearing that he would not cut 
the babbitt out of her shafting for all the Eurasian Line, sav- 
agely eased off his pressure. 

The ‘‘R. L. S.’’ master was standing by his winches, not 
heeding the cooking glare of the noonday sun, and breathing 
chokingly as if he had made the pull with his own chest and 
shoulders, when Viggers, with Harter and a Lloyds’ 
“*Special,’’ direct from the head office, pushed in to him on 


the Perseus. It was the ‘‘C. C. C.’’ captain’s triumph, but 
he did not seem able to get any great satisfaction out of it. 
“9° Ravier than hall London, eyn’t she?’’ he shouted, and his 
voice astonished him, for there was in it the sympathy of the 
fellow-craftsman who understands. 

McCuaig, however, in his dourness, only writhed under it. 
‘“ Ah’ve another tide yet,’’ he answered thickly, and turned 
away to his cabin. 

The ‘‘ Special’’ looked from one to the other in a kind of 
slowly comprehending amazement: fifteen minutes later he 
was in the L’Ouessant telegraph office. And he was joined 
within the hour by the captain and chief engineer of the 
Beloochistan, still husky from a gathering of her officers, who 
had roared profanely to Heaven for the blood of “‘R. L. S.’’ 
and ‘‘C. C. C.”’ alike. The two messages together made 
reading which promised a swift and definite reply. 

The return wire came about four. It read: 


Request Royal Liverpool and Chartered Conservancy 
act together at once and until completion operations. 
If unwilling, call Neptun, Hamburg. 


The ‘‘Special’’ carried the message first to McCuaig, 
handing it to him without comment. He stared at it 
bovinely, swallowed dry some three or four times, and swore 
a great oath in the rasping Gaelic of his boyhood. Then he 
stopped. Whether it was the realization of how completely 
his fortunes were in the hands of Lloyds and what their intro- 
duction of the German competition must inevitably mean, or 
whether it was the sudden saving recollection of the ‘fC. C. C.”’ 
man’s tone that afternoon, he put the telegram unstead- 
ily back into the ‘‘ Special’s ’’ white, well-trimmed hand, and 
said with a fierce guttural of finality: ‘‘ Tak’ it t’ Viggers. 
Ah leave it t’? him.”’ 

Viggers took the paper less tragically, for with him it was, 
in a way, already discounted. And indeed, for the moment, 
in his semi-paralysis at the attitude of McCuaig, he could not 
really do justice to the baseness of the threat of a Teutonic 
invasion. But when expression did 
come to him, it came with the 
boiling rush of the ‘‘ go-devil”’ 
exploded ‘‘gusher.’’ If the 
Beloochistan were not snatched 
from the polluting touch of the 
loathly Neptuners it would most 
certainly not be the fault of the 
"CR Cs Ce 


6c 


IV 

F YOU imagine that there was any 
reconciliation when McCuaig 
and Viggers met aboard the big 
liner that evening—any mute, 
convulsive grasping of rough 
hands, or any half-choked attempts 
at utterance—you are in the 
greatest error. They were not that 
kind. They did not even look at 
each other. The Beloochistan’s 
chief engineer acted for both of 
them; they talked to him, and 
when they had to exchange ideas 
he acted as their transmitter. But 
if there was no acknowledgment 
of their alliance, the pull they 
joined in on the morning following 
was on that account not a whit 

less mighty. 

And they made it not a tide too 
The sweltering weather had 
already lasted days too long for any 
knowing seafarer’s peace of mind, 
and with the dawn the storm-balls 
were above the L’Ouessant signal 
bureau. Harter brought them 
definite information while they 
were still testing the clutch of 
their kedges. ‘‘ Area of depression 
over half of Spain,’’ he said 
nervously, ‘‘ and a regular cyclone 
knocking the corners off Cape 
Ortegal. We’re due to get the first 
of it within ten hours. So, for 
Heaven's sake, cut loose and fling 
yourselves! ’”’ 

; If the Beloochistan heard him 
and was terrified, the megaphone 
trumpetingly a-bellow from her 
deck was the voice of her leviathan 

fear and helplessness. But the “‘ cronk’’ and clank of winch- 
drum and toggle-joint knew no_ sick-hearted agitation. 
And the phlegmatic tugs, hour by hour, slowly and 
laboriously made their unwieldy grips, and moved out into 
deep water again. The tide came strongly in, but they 
stood up rollingly against it. A cloud, like a splash of blue- 
black ink, misty-edged by careless blotting, began to rise 
rapidly far to the south. It carried silence with it, in which 
the hollow megaphone sounded wan and lonely. Some puffs 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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THE COPPER RAING 


The Romance of a Trust 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS—Roger Drake, the teller of the 
story, struggles with poverty in a Western mining town, and forms a 
strong friendship for George Stanley. Drake returns East to acquire 
needed technical knowledge of mining. He and Fletcher, an electrical 
inventor, become friends. Drake falls in love with Adele Broughton, 
a relative of the Stanleys. Heat length proposes to her and is accepted. 
At that moment George Stanley, returning from the West, also reaches 
the house. Ina few days Adele’s loveseemstocool. Stanley and Drake 
start for the West together and begin prospecting at Red City. Near 
the property of Christian Jansen they discover a copper deposit of enor- 
mous richness. Stanley returns East to organize a stock company, 
leaving Drake at the mine. Drake receives a letter from Adele, break- 
ing the engagement. He hastens to her, and finds that Stanley has 
himself been making love to the girl, and is now Drake’s open enemy. 


CHAPTER VI 


SPENT the night with Fletcher, and we talked till morn- 
| ing. It was like him to ask no questions. He seemed 

absorbingly interested in the new mine; not only in a 
general way, but he wanted to know the precise strike and 
pitch of the lode and just how the ore bodies occurred. After 
I’d exhausted that subject he changed over to his armature 
and expounded the mathematical principle of induced cur- 
rents for a couple of hours. 

I didn’t see just what he was driving at then, but I’ve 
figured it out since that he saw I’d just come through some- 
thing that had shaken me and left me greatly excited, and 
that he put me through all that geology and mathematics to 
steady me. It served his purpose, if that was his purpose, 
for when I did come to tell him the whole story, begin- 
ning with my engagement to Adele, I found I had 
myself well in hand again. 

Before I got through with the story he was angrier 
than I was. Strangely enough, I was hardly angry 
at all. That was to come later. 

Stanley’s lawyer came to see me the first thing 
next morning. He had a paper drawn up all ready 
for my signature, which shows that Stanley must have 
been in as great a hurry as I was. It was a formal 
dissolution of partnership, and I was to relinquish my 
share in all our joint properties for ten thousand dol- 
lars. You could hardly call that a liberal bargain, 
for it was but little more than half of our actual cash 
balance in the bank at that moment—that will give 
any one who stops to think an idea of what a wonder- 
ful strike the Croesus was—and I have no doubt that 
by holding out I could have got better terms. I 
should act very differently now, for I have learned, 
with the years, that it doesn’t work well to mix your 
personal sentiments with your business sense, but I 
was still young in those days. I had talked pretty 
big to Stanley when I left him in the library, and 
now in much the same spirit I signed my name with- 
out a word, accepted the check, and gave a receipt 
for it. The whole business was done in ten minutes. 

““There,’’ I said to the lawyer; ‘‘that’s like get- 
ting into the fresh air again. Good-morning.”’ 

I bowed him out and went upstairs and found 
Fletcher in his shop. ‘‘ Well, it’s over and I’m off 
again,’’ said I. 

He asked me where I meant to go, and I told him 
back to Red City. 

““You don’t need to go ’way out there for your 
things, do you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t your friends, 
the Jansens, ship them to you?’’ 

“I’m going out to stay,’’ said I. 
train I started back for Red City. 

Naturally, the first thing I did when I arrived was 
to get a horse and ride up to the Croesus. It was a 
hard ride, at best, in winter, and I was a whole day 
making the twenty-five miles; so, when I reached the 
mine and found it too dark to do anything, I rode 
on to the Jansens’ to spend the night with them. 

They were glad enough to see me, for my sudden bolt East 
had mystified them greatly, and the responsibility for the mine 
had rested heavily on the older man’s shoulders, though I 
think the youngster had enjoyed it. My first explanations 
were rather brief; I merely told them that imperative busi- 
ness had called me East and that I was no longer interested 
in the Creesus, having sold out my share in it to Stanley. 
Both father and son looked rather glum at that, and Gus was 
inclined to ask questions, but the old gentleman repressed his 
own curiosity and suppressed his son’s, so we got through 
supper and the first part of the evening rather silently. 

After Gus had gone to bed, father Jansen and I drew up 
to the fire, for it was dying down and the room was growing 
chilly, and we lighted up our pipes. There was nothing to 
talk about, but I was aware that he kept looking from me to 
the fire and back to me again in an abstracted way, as though 
something was on his mind. At last he spoke. 


And on the noon 


Editor’s Note—This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of June 28. 


Joint 


“You will allow a liberty to an old man, I know,”’ he said. 
““ Since you came to-night I have been reading your face, and 
I can see the marks of a great trouble in it. I donot ask you 
to tell me what it is, but you are my friend, and I ask you to 
tell me if I can help you.’’ 

I said no; that there was no help for it; and then, after 
sitting silent a while longer, I told him in a few words pretty 
much the whole story. Hesaid nothing, but nodded thought- 
fully, and after a few minutes bade me good-night. 

Next morning I rode down to the Croesus and packed up 
my traps. As I rode off the claim I realized for the first time 
what an ass I had been to part with my share in it for such a 
meagre mess of pottage as ten thousand dollars was, compared 
with the value of the property. It was a pretty costly lesson 
not to talk big and act like the hero of astory book, but I guess 
I learned it then, once and for all. 

When I was riding back to Red City, and was somewhere 
about half way, I met a party on horseback, all strangers 
except the fellow guiding them, who was an old resident, as 
old residents went in the town. I nodded to him as we 
passed, and he evidently told them who I was, for one of the 
party, evidently the leader, called to me by name to stop. 

As I turned in the saddle he asked me rather sharply 
where I’d been. 

“I may tell you,’’ 


said I, ‘‘ when I know any good reason 


why you should ask me.’’ 


HE WAS IN RED CITY FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF GETTING INTO 
“SOMETHING GOOD” 


“T’m the manager of Mr. Stanley’s mine,’’ he snapped. 
““T want to know what you have in those saddle-bags.’’ 

‘“Nothing that concerns you in the least,’’ said I, starting 
my horse again. 

‘““One moment, Mr. Drake. I have a message for you from 
Mr. Stanley.’’ I stopped again. ‘‘ He hardly expected I 
should find you here so soon, but said if I ever saw you about 
to tell you you’d find it more profitable to continue your sort 
of operations somewhere else than in Bent River Valley.’’ 

I nodded and rode along to town. At least, I wasn’t the 
only one silly enough to talk big. 

I took a room in a decent boarding-house, stowed away my 
traps, and that evening I went around to the superintendent 
of the Red City Ore Company and asked him for a job. 

I don’t believe I ever saw a man more surprised than he 
was when he finally got through his head what I wanted. 

““ You don’t mean to say the Croesus has pinched out?’’ he 
asked. I told him the mine was all right, but that I didn’t 
own any share of it. 
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“But you ought to have got rich selling out,’’ he said, still 
incredulous. 

I laughed. ‘‘I’ve been asking you for a job,’’ said I 
“Judge for yourself.’”’ Then I went on to tell him what I | 
knew practically and theoretically about assaying and smelt- 
ing, and the upshot of our talk was that he would take me on — 
in the smelter, though as work was slack in the winter he 
couldn’t pay me very much. 

I left him still much mystified over the change in my 
fortunes, but coming to the opinion, which for some time after- ; 
ward prevailed in Red City, that I was a simple sort of chap 
who had been ‘‘ done”’ out of my share in the Croesus by some 
cute trick of Stanley’s. I needn’t say to anybody who knows 
that kind of community that the notion raised Stanley in the 
general estimation and lowered me. If I had been the victim 
of some disaster, had got hurt in an accident or burned out by 
a fire, I could have counted on sympathy and, what is more, 
on substantial help from plenty of my fellow-townsmen, but 
to look for anything of that kind on account of having been 
swindled was to make a most enormous mistake. 

All that was rather to my advantage than otherwise, for 
until I had the game well in my own hands I wanted to 
remain as inconspicuous as possible. You may work success- 
fully under our modern conditions with the aid of a very great 
noise, keeping your sayings and doings, your horses, your 
dogs, your yachts, even your affection for your wife, before 
people’s eyes and in their mouths as much as pos- 
sible, but that is not the only way, and for my part I 
have always preferred the other. At any rate, mum 
was the word for me in those days. 

There were a number of people living in my 
boarding-house, but only two who interested me 
particularly. They were both about my age, and 
both had only recently come to town to ‘‘ grow up 
with the country,’’ but that is all you can say and 
include both of them, for they were as different as 
black from white. 

Lawrence was New England, every inch of him; a 
graduate of one of the smaller New England col-. 
leges, and fresh from a New England lawyer’s office. 
That was all easily guessed at first glance, though 
I hadn’t his authority for it until long afterward. 
He was slow and cautious in speech, and, in stating 
a fact, always a little below the mark. That was as 
much a habit with him as exaggeration is with some 
other people. He liked a shrewd trade as well as 
anybody, but I never found a dishonest streak in 
him. He wasn’t what you’d call approachable; I’d 
known him two years, and pretty well, too, before 
he would look as though he was glad to see me when 
we met in the street. 

The other man’s name was Reech. He might 
have come from almost any large city in America. 
He talked nearly all the while, and pretty well, 
mostly about himself and what he’d done, but you 
knew but little more about him as time went on 
than you had, known at first. . You couldn’t guess 
what his business had been; he talked as familiarly 
about Drew and the Commodore and the late Jim 
Fisk as if he had been a partner with every one 
of them. He said frankly that he was in Red City 
for the purpose of getting into ‘‘something good,’ 
even if he had to start it himself. Meanwhile he 
lived in the best two rooms in the boarding-house, 
which he called his apartments, a name quite un- 
known in our democratic little community —and he 
dressed better than any of the rest of us. He was 
still putting in his time getting acquainted, but it 
wasn't long before he was on drinking terms with 
everybody in town. 

Naturally, two men like that hadn’t much use for each | 
other, but it seemed to me that I might make use of each of | 
them; so, while I let Reech get tolerably familiar with me, I 
did my best to thaw out Lawrence. It wasn’t long before : 
found some business for both of them. t 

I was doing six good days’ work a week now at the ima 
but that didn’t keep me from thinking hour by hour, nights | 
and Sundays, which was the best way to make my start, and 
at last I got it pretty well figured out. | 

I have spoken of the falls in Bent River just above the town. 
Part of the water was sluiced off to turn the wheel belonging 
to a grist-mill which dated back to the first days of the village. 
The old mill may have known prosperous days when Red 
Valley was an agricultural community, but, of course, when 
they began roasting sulphurous ores up at the end of the valley 
nearest the prevailing wind every spear of green was blasted 
at once, and the mill became worthless. The miller had 
drilled unsuccessfully on his property, and then had put his 
savings into a claim which proved none too prosperous. 
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It was just what might have been expected in a town like 
Red City that no one was looking far enough ahead to see the 
value of that water-power. It didn’t produce copper, and 
that was enough to keep any one from taking the least 
interest in it. My scheme wasn’t entirely developed, but 
one’s schemes seldom are when the moment comes for making 
astart. I think the surest way to make a failure nowadays 
is to wait till you’re sure you're right before you go ahead. 

So I dropped in at Lawrence’s office, and told him that if 
he could get that mill and the water-power cheap I’d like 
him to buy it for me. 

He was probably surprised at my having money enough to 
go in for anything like that, but he didn’t show any astonish- 
ment, and I gave him a check for enough to bind the bargain 
if he should make it. He asked me what I thought wasa fair 
price for it, and I said I believed he could get it for five 
thousand dollars, cash down, and I told him what per cent. 
I’d pay him asa commission. Then he did what struck me 
as a very shrewd thing. 

“If you pay me that percentage on what I pay for the 
property, then the better I do the work the less I am paid for 
it. Why not base my percentage on the difference between 
what I pay and twice what youthinka fair price? That is, if 
Ican get it for four thousand, my percentage will be on six. 

_ It makes our interests lie the same way.’’ 

I was glad to do it, and I always thought more of Lawrence 
after that. He did succeed in getting the property for four 
thousand. It wasn’t three days before he had the deed for it. 
Iasked him to hold it for me in his name as I didn’t care to 
be known as the owner of it. 
| Then it was time to turn to Reech. 
scheme; I let him worry it out of me. 

This is, as briefly as possible, what the scheme was: to 
| organize a new ore purchasing and refining company, capital- 
ized at, say, one hundred thousand dollars. To get posses- 
sion of the water-power, and put up a thoroughly modern 
plant. Theold company was using the old and costly system 
of refining copper in reverberatories, under which a power 
was of little advantage, but under new systems, using blast 
furnaces, it would be of the greatest use. We could produce 
blister copper enough cheaper than they could to run them 
out of business. 

Reech caught up the scheme with the greatest enthusiasm. 
He was to do the work of getting it started and was to takea 
certain amount of the stock in payment. I was to be made 
_ manager, and my salary was to be paid for a certain term of 
_ years in stock. I suggested that if the owners of the water- 
| power could be got to take their pay in stock also it would 
_ be an advantage, and he thought so, too. 
| He went into it with all his might. He learned enough 
_ from me about smelting to talk about it convincingly, and in 
no time at all he had all the advantages, figured out in per- 
centages, at his tongue’s end. By that time he fully believed 
that the scheme was all his own, which was just what I wanted. 

It took some little time to get the thing through, and some 
other things happened in the meanwhile which will be told 
about later, but it did go through; we called it the North- 
western Ore Company. It paid me, through Lawrence, a 
good big price for the water-power. The smelter was built; 
it was economical and it paid. It got all the business of the 
valley, Stanley’s included, and nobody for a long time knew 
that I, who really owned more than half the stock, was any 
more than a salaried officer of the company. Lawrence voted 
my proxies at annual meetings and my dividends were paid 
to him. 

_ That first year in Red City must be counted a successful one 
for me, for besides making a good deal of money I laid the 
_ foundation for my fortune; but prosperous as I was, I couldn’t 
_be called happy. Loneliness had something to do with it, I 
suppose. The town was growing as only such a town can, 
and many of the newcomers were my sort of folk, but I was 
_ too busy to make new friends then, and among the older res- 
idents were few, if any, whom I found very companionable. 
| All I had in the way of friendly intercourse was an occasional 
letter from Fletcher. 
_ Thave always had a strong body and a lot of endurance, but 
what with work and worry, that year, I pulled myself down 
| pretty well, and I might have suffered for it afterward if it 
oa not been for a lucky accident. It was a blessing, no 
doubt, but it took me some time to penetrate its disguise. It 
happened when I was walking home late one September night 
from the smelter. There was a lot of building and grading 
going on in town, and many of the sidewalks were high above 
_ the ground, some of them in the shakiest possible condition. 
The streets were badly lighted, and as I was striding along 
pretty fast, and paying little attention to where I was going, 
it was not unnatural that I came to grief. I stepped on the 
edge of a loose board and pitched down into an excavation for 
anew building. About ten feet below the sidewalk I struck 
some barrels full of lime and then landed on the point of my 
shoulder. 

I don’t know just how long I was unconscious, but when I 
came to I tried to get up. It was no wonder that I couldn't, 
for, as it proved, my right leg was fractured just below the 
knee, my side was stove in, the edge of a barrel having 
accounted for two ribs, and my collar-bone was broken besides. 
I lay there nearly an hour before any one came near enough to 
hear me call for help, but after that it wasn’t long before I 


I didn’t tell him my 
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was put to bed, more a bundle of splints and bandages than 
anything like a man. The doctor was a young fellow but 
skillful, for Red City had given him plenty of practice in the 
way of accidents. 

“There,’’ he said, when he got through with me; ‘‘ now all 
you have to do is to lie perfectly still for six weeks or so till 
you grow together again. Don’t worry yourself into a fever; 
have just as good a time as you can.”’ 

That was all right to say, but how was I to doit? The 
prospect would have been gloomy enough for any active man, 
but my case was worse. I had managed, during most of the 


hours of every day, to keep my mind off the past by keeping 
it full of the present, but now I was to do nothing but lie still 
I could read 


and stare at it. I tried to make the best of it. 
for part of the time, 
anyway, and I fig- 
ured out some im- 
provements in the 
blast furnace prac- 
tice at our smelter 
which I meant to try 
when I got around 
again. But that was 
a poor substitute for 
a good day’s work. 
At the end of two 
weeks I was pretty 
blue. 

And then the un- 
expected help came, 
as I’ve discovered 
that it almost always 
does come when 
you’ve about made 
up your mind that 
there isn’t any help, 
or any way out; it 
came one morning 
in the person of 
Christian Jansen. 

He had reached 
town the evening 
before, and had then 
learned for the first 
time of my accident, 
and it was like him 
that he found out all 
the details of it, and 
of the condition I 
was then in, from 
the doctor, and that, 
when he came strid- 
ing into my room 
and pulled a chair 
close up to the bed, 
he didn’t begin by 
making me tell the 
story all over again. 
He just put his big 
gentle hand on my 
head, nodded pon- 
derously, and sitting 
down began filling 
his pipe. 

It made me feel better, just to see him there, than I’d felt 
since I’d got hurt. 

“‘T came to Red City partly to ask your opinion ina matter 
of business,’’? he began. ‘‘ When I heard of your accident I 
thought not to trouble you with it.’’ 

I told him that anything which would give me something 
to think about was just what I had been hoping for. 

““The question I have to ask is this: In your opinion, as 
an engineer of mines, is there much copper lying under my 
lands?’’ He did not give me time to answer at once, but 
went on to say that Stanley had written him several letters 
about it, and that Jackson, the new manager at the Crcesus, 
had called on him to talk about it. Of course Ihad supposed 
they would do that. 

For just a minute I hesitated. The business instinct gets 
so strong in a man who has been forced to live asI have, that 
it speaks to him whether it is bidden or not. But I should 
have been a rascal if I had listened to it then. 

I told him all I knew. I went over my theories with him 
just as I had gone over them by myself scores of times since 
we had discovered the Crcesus, looking fora flaw in them. 
The sum of them was just this: that I believed the river val- 
ley, at that point, to have been formed by what geologists call 
a simple bend —that is, by an upheaval which had occurred 
locally beneath a solidified area of rock, causing it to break 
upward, and leaving a V-shaped crack or gorge across it. 
““Tf this is true,’’ said I, ‘‘ it is altogether probable that the 
other half or more of the Croesus lode is in your land. I 
believe that the copper in your property is immensely valu- 
able.’’ 

“Mr. Jackson made it appear differently. He represented 
that it would be by chance only if anything should be found. 
But for that chance,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mr. Stanley would be willing 
to pay something.’’ 


“THIS IS MY 
DAUGHTER... 
AND YOUR NURSE” 
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I exclaimed against that, but he checked me, and went on: 
“T said nothing to Mr. Jackson. But I wrote to his master 
that I would have no dealings with one whom I knew for a 
knave and the betrayer of his friend. 

““Tam a sorry comforter,’’ he began again very quietly, 
“to tear at the wound of my friend, and I have wandered 
from what I came to tell you. It shall be told now, and 
soberly. My son and I have talked long about it, and we 
are decided. For ourselves we have enough. The ways have 
been made green under our feet; the clouds have rained bounty 
upon us, and we want no more. But I hope that all you 
think about the wealth of my lands in ore may come true, 
for whatever is there belongs to you —is yours for theseeking.”’ 

I was taken completely by surprise and stammered out that 
I didn’t understand. 
“Ts the gift of a friend 
hard to understand ?’’ he 
asked. 

At first I couldn’t be- 
lieve that I had heard 
him aright. When I un- 
derstood and tried to 
speak my voice shook, 
and choked, and finally 
stuck fast, and all that 
I could do was hold out 
my hand to him. He 
nearly broke it, too, in 
his grip. As he let go 
the door opened and the 
doctor walkedin. ‘‘ How 
are you?’”’ he asked. 
‘All right? I suppose 
you know where you’re 
going?”’ 

I didn’t ; but it was 
evident that, wherever it 
was, I was to go soon. 
They brought in a litter 
with a mattress on it, and 
they worked me over 
upon it and piled blank- 
ets on me till I asked if 
they meant to take me 
clear to the North Pole. 
Then they told me, be- 
tween them, that I was 
going up the river to 
Jansen’s Valley, to stay 
there till I could ride 
back ona horse. With 
the help of some laborers 
they carried me to the 
river, put me on a raft 
that had an awning im- 
provised over it, and 
then our expedition 
started up the gorge. 

It took all the rest of 
the day and into the 
evening, poling, rowing, 
and now and then taking 
a tow from father Jansen 
and another horsemanon 
the bank. I was happy again, happier than I had been for 
months. I suppose that being out in the keen, clear air had 
something to do with it, and the sight of old father Jansen, 
who had shown me that I had a friend again; but I think, 
now, that beyond all that was a sense of the peace that was to 
come to me. I forgot all about the copper. 

It was night before we tied up at the wharf, and the air was 
cold, but the sparks flying from the wide chimney and the 
lights in the windows of the old house bade us welcome. 

The warmth of the fire soon made me sleepy, and I was fast 
asleep almost before they had me in bed. It was broad day- 
light before I awoke. I didn’t haveany way of knowing what 
time it was, and I didn’t much care, for I felt that I could 
lie that way all day long, without sight or sound of anybody. 

But I soon found that the place had been awake long before 
I was. Occasionally some farm laborers would go by the 
house near enough for me to hear their voices, and about the 
house itself there were suppressed sounds of people stirring. 

At last my door was opened cautiously, and, very softly for 
him, father Jansen came into the room. When he saw I was 
awake he came over to the bed and asked me how I’d slept. 
Just as I told him we heard a step in the hall, and turning to 
the door he called, ‘‘ Barget.’’ 

She came into the room, and it seemed to me as though the 
morning light I had seen lying out upon the fields came in 
with her. The wind had made wild work with her yellow 
hair, and in her arms she carried a great bundle of goldenrod. 
She laid it down tenderly, as she would have treated a child, 
and then came over to greet me. 

Her father put his arm across her shoulders. ‘‘ This is my 
daughter, Barget,’’ he said. ‘‘ My daughter, and your nurse, 
for I am holding her responsible for you until you are well.’’ 


DRAWN BY HOWARD GILES 
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History by Snap-Shot 


NAP-SHOT history! The very idea seems odd; yet many 
of those who are idly snap-shotting at what goes on about 
them are providing the strongest and most vital historical 
material for those who, many generations hence, are to write 
of the conditions and happenings of the opening years of the 
twentieth century. 

How Americans under the administration of President 
Roosevelt ate, how they walked, how they met each other on 
the street, how they dressed —all such matters will be before 
the future historian in little four-by-fives that shall be 
irrefragable proofs. How pleased we should be if we of this 
twentieth century could have similar pictures showing social 
conditions of the time of the ancient stately Romans, of the 
seataring Tyrians, of the early Britons. 

How our Presidential conventions are held, how our 
Presidents walk, ride and jump fences, how our Senators 
engage in fisticuffing bouts, how our elections are carried on, 
how fires are fought, how railroad accidents occur, how 
ambassadors are received, how princely visitors are wel- 
comed, how battles are fought—all these things will be 
pictured for the men of the future. And we must not over- 
look the fact that the happenings of to-day will, to the people 
of the future, be as full of interest as are to us the details of 
the life, the public events, and the battles, of the past —of 
which we have no snap-shots. 

True, we already have, of some great men and women, and 
of great events, paintings by eminent hands, but we cannot 
be sure that the painters did not flatter their subjects, that 
they did not make homely people handsome, that they did 
not make foolish people look wise, that they did not, in pic- 
turing battles, follow imagination rather than fact, that they 
were not looking for a substantial reward when they flatter- 
ingly placed King Ironsword or General Pothelmet in the 
very centre of his army, cheering on his troops, while at the 
same time he is the target for every one of the enemy. Had 
the snap-shot been anciently in use such matters would have 
been authentically pictured once for all. 

And how the snap-shot will prevent the growth of 
mysteries! How shap-shots would have made impossible 
some of the greatest mysteries of the past! We should have 
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had a snap-shot showing ‘‘ the author of Hamlet in his study 
writing his new play, Richard the Third,’’ and we should 
know whether it was really Shakespeare or Bacon; we 
should have had another snap-shot, perhaps taken through 
a keyhole, showing ‘‘ the actual author of the Junius Letters, 
and how he works’’; we should have had another showing 
the ‘‘ Man with the Iron Mask fitting om a new one in his 
cell’’; we should even learn, pictorially, who it really was 
that “‘ struck Billy Patterson.” 

And, outside of mysteries, how delightful it would be to 
have, for example, a snap-shot of the Signers gathered about 
the table in Independence Hall; another, this one a flash- 
light, of course, which should incontrovertibly show whether 
or not Washington did really stand up so recklessly in his 
boat as he went over the Delaware; another showing pre- 
cisely how Cesar looked as he crossed the Rubicon; another 
picturing Romulus and Remus at their lupine luncheon. But 
the acts of the Cesars and the Romuli, of the Shakespeares 
and the Washingtons, of the twentieth century, will be set 
forth in pictured truthfulness—that is, if the chemicals last. 
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The Downing Street Monopoly 


N° till the retirement of the Marquis of Salisbury from 
the head of the government in England was it fully 
realized, at least on this side of the water, how much of a 
family matter the government of Great Britain may be made. 
When the old Marquis walked about the State Office he could 
not move without bumping against a relative. A full list of 
the names and titles of his relatives in office would, if laid 
out in a straight line, reach from Westminster Hall to 
Buckingham Palace. When the Marquis had+a birthday and 
his relatives in office desired to wish him many happy 
returns, public business had to be entirely suspended. 

First of all came the nephew who has succeeded him as 
Premier, Arthur James Balfour, Right Honorable, M. P., 
PoC., FWA. Ss wie lonorable, IL. Ds nete: net, seW henihe 
took his full list of titles to the Palace with him they had to 
be carried in a separate cab, like the flowers at a Tammany 
leader’s funeral. Then, among others, there was Gerald 
William Balfour, another nephew, Right Hon., M. P., President 
of the Board of Trade, and a few pecks of other titles. 

And the Marquis of Salisbury’s own son and heir was 
another of the relatives chosen for the responsibilities, high 
salaries and wide influence of public life: James Edward 
Hubert Gascoyne Cecil, Viscount Cranborne. Viscount 
Cranborne is incidentally ‘‘Chairman of the Church Parlia- 
mentary Committee,’’ and ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Fourth Battalion of the Bedfords Regiment.’’ 

William Waldegrave Palmer, Earl of Selborne, married a 
daughter of the old Marquis, and he found that, by thus com- 
ing into the family, he became a son-in-office as well asa 
son-in-law; for he was made First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He isa Colonel of militia, and also an M. P., an L. U., ete. 

What a frantic shout would go up if Secretary of State Hay 
should have a son put in charge of the Post-Office, a nepliew 
placed in power as Secretary of War, a cousin given the port- 
folio of the Interior, and a son-in-law placed in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is altogether unimaginable; 
the possibility is unbelievable with us; and yet that is pre- 
cisely the kind of thing that Great Britain does— Great 
Britain, that is apt to poke her finger at us on account of 
what she calls the power of our politicians. When the King 
was ill and helpless, the Salisbury family held Great Britain’ 
ina J. P. Morgan-like grip. 


Pride and Perspiration 


|= IS a most curious fact that in hot weather people want it 
to be still hotter, and in cold weather they want it to be 
still colder. This seems paradoxical, but it is true. 

We all feel a sort of personal pride in the achievements of 
the weather —“ our’’ weather—the weather we live through; 
we come to have a sense of personal ownership, a sense of 
personal proprietorship in it. 

When the thermometer is hovering around the century mark 
we are uncomfortable, of course; we wish, and we think that 
the wish is sincere, that the mercury would drop—but none 
the less, whether we admit it to ourselves or not, we have a 
subconscious hope that the mercury will not drop until the 
heat record has been broken. 

Mopping their brows, men note the rise with perspiring 
glee as the thermometer reaches 100 % — 100% —101—and 
when it passes 102 they talk of it eagerly with their friends, 
and they comment on it and discuss it with entire strangers, 
as if some great event of national importance had occurred. 
Hot though they are, they are glad and proud to think that 
their weather has acted so remarkably. 
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And newspapers are eagerly bought, and the men glance 
first at the record of the weather, put flamingly in big type 
by make-up editors who know what the people want to read: 

“‘Another Record Smashed. Hottest Day of the Year.’ 

And then with a sigh of contentment the reader sees: 

““Relief Now Promised. Cool Wave in Sight.’’ 

We once knew a dealer in optical instruments, thermome- 
ters and such articles, who did by far the heaviest business 
in his town. No one else sold so many spectacles, so many 
microscopes, so many thermometers. And it was because of 
one big thermometer that his victories were won. That man 
knew human nature. At his store entrance he had a large 
thermometer hanging, and when the weather began to get cold — 
or hot there was always an interested and excited group 
clustered on the sidewalk at his door. And the explanation 
was simple. 

That dealer so manipulated the scaled frame of the big 
thermometer that whenever the mercury really stood at 98 
degrees he had it showing as if it were 985g or perhaps 99; 
when the mercury dropped below zero, say 10 degrees, that 
dealer’s thermometer showed that it was 10% degrees below, 
oreven11%. And the people who watched it were immensely 
pleased. In hot weather people want to be told it is hot; in 
cold weather they want to be told it is cold; official weather 
bulletins made from observations taken far above the sidewalk 
level are looked upon as being not at all satisfactory to the 
man who swelters or freezes with his fellow-men. 

And so it was that that big thermometer, telling people 
just what they were anxious to know, made the dealer 
extremely popular. Not only were his thermometers in 
demand, but the people thought that a man who sold good 
thermometers must sell other good things as well, and so he 
did a splendid general business. If they were disappointed 
afterward that the thermometers which they purchased did 
not give as good results as they expected, they could always 
gratify themselves by going back to the man’s shop door and 
watching the mercury there in its doctored frame. 

There is, indeed, an exception to the rule that in hot 
weather people want it to be hotter, and in cold weather 
colder, but the exception is only apparent, and not real 
when a summer is so phenomenally cool as to make a new 
record for coolness, or when a winter is phenomenally warm, 
the people are, of course, pleased that, though in a topsy: 
turvy way, their weather has been distinguishing itself — but 
this shows only another application of the same principle. 


Post Readers on Trusts 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 
The ‘‘ Trust Problem’’ has become such a large one and 


so interwoven with all the twentieth century industrial 
advancement, that in my opinion nothing but a return te 
First Principles will offer solution. Of the First Principles” 
affecting the trust situation these are: First, abolishing pro 
tection to infant industries; second, producing revenue by a 
taxation on land values; third, placing public utilities, in 
their nature monopolies, in Government bonds. 

With this done, if the trust has not disappeared, we may 
consider is as natural and right, which in many aspects it 
now seems. C.. Aas 

New York City. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


Large combinations can make and sell goods cheaper than 
can individuals. I think they do generally make them 
cheaper, but do not sell them cheaper, and when most smalle 
manufacturers are crushed out the larger ones will then sell 
their goods much higher. Di LG 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


The only sure remedy for trusts, combinations, syndicates” 
is Governmental control of the railroads. Every year sees a 
more and more compact control of the great railroad systems, 
and thus is made possible Governmental control under one 
head and direction. When once this is accomplished the 
rebate plan, which is operated to the great disadvantage 6 
concerns with small capital, will be done away with forever 
Then every manufacturer will be on an equal footing and onl: 
skill and industry will count in the long run. J2Bs 

Utica, Ohio. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


The Government must control the trusts or the trusts wil 
control the Government. Without legal restrictions the trust: 
have been able to dictate the cost of raw materials, the cost 
of labor, the market price of the finished products and thei 
transportation, thus defying the law of supply and demand 
This law equalizes all irregularities in economics and 
absolutely essential in securing justice to all. Congress an 
the Legislatures should see that this law operates freely. — 

Cleveland, Ohio. HAG. ES 
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Ainecdotal Character Sketches of the “Big Four’’ 


more interesting quartette of industrial 
leaders than the ‘‘ Big Four’”’ packers: 
Gustavus F. Swift, J. Ogden Armour, Michael 


|" WOULD be difficult to find in America a 


Who Made the Great Packing Business in this An te 
Country, and are Now Extending it Abroad 


Cudahy and Nelson Morris. While the atten- 
tion of the public, here and in England, is now 
intent upon the financial, economic and legal phases of the 
monster industry which they control, a glance at the person- 
alities of the men who have made it must help to shed light 
upon the problems of the moment in which they are the 
central figures. 

By general consent Gustavus F. Swift is looked upon as 
the dean of the group. There is something approaching 
poetic justice in this distinction, for the reason that not only 
is Mr. Swift regarded as the “‘ father’’ of the present elabo- 
rate system of curing and refrigerating meats for shipment to 
remote points and use under all climatic conditions, but he is 
the only member of the Big Four who is exclusively a packer. 

A story current in the Yards illustrates the impossibility of 
diverting Gustavus F. Swift from any line of action upon 
which he has once entered. While he was a local butcher 
and drover on the Down East coast buying cattle in the 
Cape Cod country and accumulating the $50,000 with which 
he established his Chicago business, Mr. Swift was asso- 
ciated with two other Yankees who evidently possessed less 
energy and alertness than himself. They had started fora 
town in another part of the State, to reach which required a 
change of cars at a very early hour of the morning. Before 
taking their berths the porter of the sleeping car was 
instructed to waken them in ample time to dress before 
reaching the junction. This, however, the porter failed to 
do, and the trio of cattle-buyers were sleeping soundly when 
the whistle blew for the station at which they were to make 
the change. Leaping from his berth Mr. Swift contrived to 
scramble into a portion of his clothes and gather the remainder 
of them into his arms while trying to arouse his companions. 

“It’s too late,’’ they replied to his proddings. ‘‘ There’s 
nothing to do but go on.”’ 

“All right, boys,’’ responded Mr. Swift, striding out of the 
door with more of his clothes hanging over his arm than on 
his back. ‘‘ You can goon, but I’m going to make that train.”’ 

And he did, finishing his dressing in the baggage car. 

No obstacle is ever permitted by Mr. Swift to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of a pet purpose, and he invariably 
catches the train of Opportunity. Without this character- 
istic he would not to-day be worth nine million dollars. 
When he began the refrigeration and curing of meats for 
long-distance shipment he was laughed at and discouraged 
by many of his associates. They assured him that it was 
““a losing game.’’ Heanswered this timid and discouraging 
advice with a few bits of dry Yankee wit, took counsel of his 
own far-sightedness and pushed steadily ahead to a point at 
which his purchases in a single day, in the Chicago yards 
alone, have amounted to more than 21,000 head. 


The Armour Alarm Still Active 


J. Ogden Armour, the present head of the great Armour 
packing and grain house and the youngest of the Big Four, 
has scarcely a personal trait that cannot be traced to his 
father, Philip D. Armour. 

Tt is related that shortly after young Armour had shouldered 
his present responsibilities his conduct was closely scruti- 
nized by an old employee at the Yards who had served many 
years under the founder of the business. Morning after 


MR. MICHAEL CUDAHY 


PHOTO, BY 


MR. J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


morning this zealous guardian of the Armour traditions 
watched the young packer drive into the Yards at sharp 7: 30. 
When convinced that this was a settled habit, the old laborer 
turned to the barn boss with a glow of pride on his face and 
exclaimed: 

“He sticks t’ th’ Awld Man’s alarum clock all right —just 
as whin he was runnin’ th’ hull worrucks from th’ little 
corner room in th’ big office down town.’’ 

There is the key to Ogden Armour’s character: the son 
wakes by the same alarm that routed out the father! The 
same steady, consistent and untiring devotion to his business 
and to his family that characterized the founder of the Armour 
house is the most conspicuous trait of his successor. 

Although educated at Yale, young Armour is no more a 
bookish man than was his father. He cares for neither frills 
nor fads and in every way shows the same intensely practical 
nature that made his father a great business man and a good 
head of a household. 

A man of decision, it is yet characteristic of Mr. Armour 
not to go into an important enterprise without special inves- 
tigation and first-hand information. It is said that more 
than one business man having large dealings with the Armour 
house has made a mistake by acting on the presumption that 
this young man —under forty years of age— could be “‘ caught 
napping.’’ Such men might have spared themselves an un- 
pleasant experience if they had known that for fifteen years 
young Armour has been getting to the Yards at 7:30 and 
applying himself with the characteristic Armour concentration 
to the mastery of the practical details of every department. 

His employees, the world over, number about 30,000, and 
it is estimated that with those depending upon them for 
support they would make a city of 100,000 inhabitants. 


The Kilkenny Boy Who Fought His Way Up 


Michael Cudahy, at sixty-one years of age, is a splendid 
specimen of physical manhood. His stature is large and his 
face lighted by eyes as keen and merry 
Kilkenny cheeks. 

He was only eight years old when his parents brought him 
to America and settled in Milwaukee, where his boyhood 
was spent. Before reaching his teens he took up the serious 
task of self-support, and contributed to the family fund with 
the energy and cheerfulness of a boy too robust and energetic 
not to enjoy work and to feel a pride in his responsibilities. 

His earliest work was in a butchering establishment. 
There he learned the detail of buying and selling. Layton 
& Plankinton, the pioneer packers of Milwaukee, took 
Cudahy into their employ before he was fifteen years of age. 
At the close of the Civil War he went into business for him- 
self, but was soon induced to reénter Mr. Layton’s employ. 

At one time he determined to leave Milwaukee and strike 
out on other lines, but Mr. Layton dissuaded him and secured 
for him the pocition of meat inspector for the Milwaukee 
Board of Trade. 

This appointment Mr. 
the turning point in his career. 
this position, a profitable one, 
increased responsibility with Plankinton & Armour, 


as ever shone in 


Cudahy has since come to regard as 
Before he had been long in 
he was offered a place of 
being 


MR. GUSTAVUS F. SWIFT 


given charge of their Milwaukee packing-house. 
result of this connection Mr. Cudahy 
became a partner of the elder Armour and 
remained in close association with him until 
he withdrew about twelve years ago and estab- 
lished the extensive system of packing plants 
of which he is president. Heis also the President of the 
North American Transportation and Trading Company, one 
of the great Alaskan institutions. Mr. Cudahy’s fortune is 
very large and his influence in the world of affairs great in 
proportion to his conservatism and sound judgment of values. 


The Young Peddler of the Black Forest 


The life of Nelson Morris is one of the old-fashioned 
romances of money-getting. 

When this member of the Big Four first saw the light of 
day, sixty-three years ago, under the shadows of the Black 
Forest, his parents were, it is said, in comfortable circum- 
stances. But the political upheaval of 1848 hit them a hard 
blow, driving them exiles from their native country, their 
property in confiscation. 

Young Morris was barely entering upon his teens when he 
reached the United States and was “* bound out’’ to an itiner- 
ant peddler to carry a pack until he reached his majority. 
But three months of scant food and unremitting tramping 
over the New England hills put the future packer and multi- 
millionaire in a mood to take the most important step in his 
career —that of a break for liberty. In this he was success- 
ful and for a time followed the roads of Connecticut, but 
finally drifted to the coal regions of Pennsylvania, where he 
became a charcoal burner and did other work of the hardest 
kind. Here he until 1854 when his destiny 
impelled him to move to the West. 

He worked his passage to Buffalo on a canal boat, where 
he found the captain of a lake freighter who took him aboard 
on the same conditions that had been exacted 
of the canal boat. He was planning to go all the way to 
Chicago by boat; but unfortunately the Jumberman tied up 
at Michigan City, and from Michigan City to Chicago he was 
compelled to walk, but his boyhood experience as a peddler 
in New England served him in good stead and he thought noth- 
ing of his long tramp. Once in Chicago he brought up at the 
old Sherman Stock Yards, where he met the proprietor, John B. 
Sherman, who later became the founder of the Union Stock 
Yards system. This pioneer “ gave the lad employ- 
ment of the most menial kind; according to the traditions of 
the Yards young Morris received only $5 a month in addition 
to his room and board during the first year of his service. 
But he managed actually to save more than the full amount 
of his wages. This he accomplished by renting his bed to 
tired drovers, when opportunity offered, and looking after the 
cattle or hogs which they had brought in to market. 

With his first savings he bought disabled stock and thus 
began the practical exercise of his acute trading instincts 
while still working for meagre wages. Aside from the 
determination to get ahead, young Morris had but one ambi- 
tion: that of keeping his father and mother in comfort and 
buying back for them the old home in the Black Forest of 
Germany. No labor was too great and no sacrifice or priva- 
tion too severe cheerfully to be undertaken toward this end. 
This ambition was achieved in eight years after he reached 
Chicago, and besides the purchase of the old family home he 
had laid the foundation of the fortune which has made him 
one of the financial powers of the West. 
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The Young Barrister in His Office 


What Should be His Attitude to His Superiors. 
The Legal Turn of Mind He Should Cultivate. 
The Only Primrose Path to Professional Success. 


By Henry M. Dowling 


who aspired to the honors of the legal profession, 

advised him, during the early part of his career, to live 
in his office. Were this the only requisite necessary to 
secure wealth, fame and brilliant achievement at the bar, 
the road would be so plain that no one need err therein. But 
in the simple suggestion we have quoted is involved much 
more than the mere occupation of a room. What the young 
barrister does while living in his office is no less important 
than his performances before courts and juries. 

If our aspirant is serving his apprenticeship in chambers 
other than his own he will do well to consider how he can 
best avail himself of opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
and skill in his chosen science. If he is anxious to spare 
himself and is afraid of impairing his constitution by hard 
work, if he is too dignified to render himself valuable by 
interviewing witnesses or hunting up evidence, if he regards 
his time and effort too precious to expend until the occasion 
arrives when men will pay him handsomely for his labors, it 
may safely be predicted that such an apprentice will never 
be a master workman. Tothe law clerk the question should 
constantly recur, ‘‘ How can I make myself useful to my 
superiors by intelligent service?’’ If he is set to copying 
one page, let him be ready to copy two; if he is sent to find 
one witness, let him discover another also; if he is asked to 
be at his desk a half-hour earlier than usual, let him be on 
hand three-quarters of an hour before the accustomed time. 
Meanwhile, he is to remember that he does not constitute the 
firm. Our graduates from professional schools who can talk 
glibly of ‘‘ quasi-contracts,’’ ‘‘ legal entities’? and ‘‘ anoma- 
lous indorsers’’ are prone to imagine that the law they have 
learned from their instructors is sounder, fresher and essen- 
tially better law than that which is actually applied in the 
courts and offices of their own county. If the senior member 
of the firm has a theory upon which he proposes to conduct 
his case, it will be politic as well as courteous to assist him 
in its establishment, rather than to attempt the hopeless task 
of convincing him his theory is wrong and that one which 
was a favorite with Professor X. is preferable. 

The assistance rendered by a law clerk is principally in 
finding authorities. Some men naturally are legal ferrets, 
with a sensitive “‘nose for cases.’’ Others, not so gifted, 
may acquire skill in this important department of their work 
by familiarizing themselves thoroughly with the digests and 
indexes of textbooks and reports. There are some (and not 
a great many) well-defined heads under which the law is 
arranged, and the young man who is serving his term in an 
office cannot better employ his otherwise unoccupied moments 
than in scanning the main topics of the law and learning 
them and their principal subdivisions. The faculty he 
should seek to acquire is rapid and accurate examination of 
cases. Often the mere glance of a trained lawyer at the facts 
given in a reported decision, or at a paragraph in a text- 
book, will reveal to him its relevancy or irrelevancy to the 
point he is investigating. The beginner must be more 
deliberate. By careful examination he may, in time, become 
capable of quick and thorough scrutiny; but he will never be 
an accurate examiner if his researches are rapid and super- 
ficial from the beginning. After he has collected his authori- 
ties he will make himself certain that they are in point, since 
nothing is more disappointing to a lawyer, hastening to write 
his brief or construct his argument, than to find the cases 
furnished him are broken reeds; or, instead of staves which 
support, are spears which pierce him to his own ruin. 


T= eminent lawyer, William Wirt, writing to a friend 


The Young Lawyer’s Four Enemies 


It is, however, rather to the young man who is starting in 
practice for himself that this article is addressed; to the 
young man who regards the profession of the law not as a 
makeshift, a convenient means for gaining a livelihood, but 
as a noble calling, in which the finest qualities of mind and 
heart have free play. To such, a word of warning may not 
be inopportune. Four enemies lie in wait for every man 
who enters upon the practice of law: discouragement, list- 
lessness, conceit and dishonesty. If you do not encounter a 
period of profound depression, when the rounds of the ladder 
seem far apart and the top exceedingly remote, your experi- 
ence will be more than exceptional —it will be unique. Yet 
for your encouragement be it said that Webster’s receipts 
from his law business were so insignificant, for some time 
after coming to the bar, that he doubted whether he could 
make his living at the law, and almost resolved to abandon 
it; and Rufus Choate seriously considered, during the first 
few years of his professional life, whether he should not give 
over the attempt to practice law and seek to earn his living 
by other means. It is said that ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison, when a young lawyer, would frequently say to his 
landlord, when he paid his monthly house-rent of ten dollars, 
that he did not know where he was to obtain the next month’s 
installment. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three papers for the young 
lawyer beginning business. The third will be by Hon. Peter 
Grosscup, Judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


The young bar- 
rister, in the days 
of waiting for 
business, will be 
tempted to indulge 
in mere idle 
expectation—a list- 
lessness which is 
the more seductive 
because it excuses 
itself with the re- 
flection that this 
is a part of a young 
lawyer’s work, and 
that ‘‘they also 
serve who only 
stand and wait.’’ Nothing is more misleading. The busiest 
man at the bar should be the man who has just been 
admitted to it. He knows the least; he has need of the 
greatest application. Idleness at this point of his career 
may mean lifelong indolence. What his labors should consist 
of we shall presently show. 

If he escapes this siren, another awaits him who whispers 
flattering words until he believes himself thoroughly equipped 
for every species of legal controversy without further study, 
especially for cases involving constitutional law and the law 
of nations. Finally, when his clients have discovered him, 
a temptation besets him whose influence has done more than 
all else to bring disrepute upon the profession: the tempta- 
tion to use the necessities of a client for the pecuniary 
advantage of the attorney. The young lawyer who extorts 
from a stranger whom he expects never to see again one 
farthing more than the fees recognized as proper to charge a 
regular client; he who tampers with both sides of a case and 
seeks to profit secretly by a private understanding with the 
adversary; is guilty of conduct which is dishonest, contempti- 
ble and grossly unprofessional. 


ORAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


The Selection of a Lawyer’s Tools 


The library of the young practitioner is his kit of tools. 
What it shall contain will depend largely upon his financial 
resources. He will need the latest annotated edition of the 
State Statutes and the best digest of his State Reports. To 
these, in most instances, must be added the full Reports of 
his State, and textbooks on pleading and practice in the 
jurisdiction where he is located, and the standard texts on 
contracts, torts, corporations and mortgages. His earliest 
practice will probably consist of collections, foreclosure 
of mortgages, damage suits, and some corporation business. 
Hence, in selecting his textbook library, he should bear in 
mind the subjects on which his opinion will first be asked or 
to which his professional skill will be first directed. 

From the day of his advent into his profession he should 
keep a neat and accurate docket of every matter of business 
placed in his hands. Besides the ordinary ‘‘ lawyer’s 
docket ’’ specially prepared, there is a simple record consist- 
ing of a book, the size of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
with each page ruled twice across and once perpendicularly, 
thus forming six rectangular spaces of equal size. Each 
matter of business is entered on a left-hand space, with a 
short statement of what it is, names and addresses of parties 
and witnesses, etc. On the opposite right-hand space is 
entered every step taken in the cause. Each cause is num- 
bered, and indexed in the names of both parties. Whena 
case has been finally disposed of, a blue cancellation mark 
is drawn across the adjacent spaces devoted to that business, 
and all papers connected therewith are nec ‘ly tied together 
and inclosed in an envelope, conspicuous’y marked with the 
names of the parties and file-number of the cause, corre- 
sponding to the number appearing in the docket. These 
envelopes are then filed away in numerical order. An 
exceedingly valuable practice is to collect all the authorities 
you have utilized in the case and arrange them according 
to suggestive headings, inclosing this outline of law-points 
with the other papers, or, better still, copying it into a 
commonplace book kept for this purpose. 

The young lawyer will pay especial attention to his corre- 
spondence. Every letter bearing upon business intrusted to 
him will be preserved, and he will retain copies of all those 
written by himself. He will file, in chronological order, all 
communications sent or received in a given matter, and every 
receipt for money paid will be indorsed with the name of 
the party executing it, the amount, date and cause in 
which it is paid. These will be carefully filed alphabetically, 
each year’s receipts being placed in a packet by themselves. 

Few things will serve to impress business men more favor- 
ably than strict business habits in the young lawyer. Foremost 
among these is promptness in the dispatch of business. Attor- 
neys frequently allow their unanswered correspondence to 
accumulate, until they are appalled by its magnitude. They 
proceed upon the theory that, if they delay answering a letter 
for a week, the chances are it will not need answering. 
Every one feels a real pleasure in receiving an immediate 


response to his business letters, and 
our lawyer will save himself many a 
heartache and infinite discomfort by 
replying to every letter the day it 
comes to hand, if this is possible, 
or at the earliest moment when he can 
send a full and intelligent response. 
The same promptness in the trans- 
action of business of every character, 
in bringing cases to trial, making 
and remitting collections and drawing 
instruments, will establish a reputa- 
tion which will be a source of honest 
pride and substantial profit to him as 
long as he is at the bar. 

‘he tendency of most beginners is 
to run to some older practitioner 
whenever a question comes before 
them which is at all unfamiliar. Such 
a habit will ultimately unfit any man 
for the conduct of business. He will 
undermine his self-confidence and his 
self-respect, and will forever be a 
parasite. A lawyer holds himself out 
tothe world as one who assumes great 
responsibilities. Hestultifies himself 
and subjects his professional friends to 
an unjust tax by thus unloading on another the burden he 
himself should bear. 

At the very commencement of his career the young barrister 
should resolve not to be mastered by his preference for par- 
ticularly agreeable tasks. Every lawyer develops a natural 
repugnance to certain matters of business, either because of 
their difficulties, their dry details, or their comparatively 
slight importance. If he has undertaken to act respecting 
them, he should not allow this dislike to postpone their con- 
sideration one moment. He will be apt to turn with delight 
to a favorite case or some more congenial legal employment, 
leaving the undesirable matter to shift for itself. The longer 
the latter is delayed, the more it retaliates upon the delin- 
quent practitioner, disturbing his peace of mind. The only 
safe rule is to do the next task which ought to be done, and 
to beat down his antipathies. 

The lawyer in his office should always have one pupil— 
namely, himself. He must set apart a regular time for 
study, and hold unflinchingly to his scheme, so far as busi- 
ness will permit. He should plan his reading, and never be 
without some book which shall open to his mind new fields 
of the law. If he is specializing, he will have no difficulty 
in selecting subjects for study. If he desires to engage in 
general practice, in addition to making himself proficient in 
the branches of which he will soonest have need, he should 
read works on other departments of the law which he may 
hereafter have occasion to employ: e. g., partnership, surety- 
ship, equity or wills. In all his study he should early 
acquire the habit of annotating his textbooks with the fresh 
cases which he reads in the reports of his own State and of 
other jurisdictions, always making sure the citations are cor- 
rect and closely applicable to the paragraph on the margin of 
which the note is entered. He will read the late volumes of 
his own State Reports and fill his mind with the principles 
therein announced, carefully discriminating between dicta 
and decisions of the court. He will examine himself on each 
case, after reading it, by slightly changing the facts and 
reasoning out the result in the light of such alteration. He 
will make every case he reads a lodestone to draw to itself all 
other principles of law nearly allied to those contained in this 
particular decision, and marshal and review his stores of 
knowledge on the special phase of the law therein discussed. 


How to Acquire a Legal Mind 


He will cultivate a legal attitude toward facts which fall 
under his observation. He reads in a newspaper of a riot in 
which the police lost their tempers and clubbed women and 
children and a helpless cripple, who chanced to be in a mob. 
He will instantly ask himself: “‘Are the officers liable to the 
parties injured? Is the city liable? If death results, could 
the officers be convicted of murder?’’ In walking down the 
street he sees a man hit by a pane of glass which has been 
blown by a sudden gust from the window of a lofty building. 
He immediately inquires of himself: ‘“‘Is the owner of the 
building liable in damages for the injury?’’ By thus culti- 
vating a professional attitude toward observed facts he will 
stimulate his legal faculties, and cause his knowledge to 
become practical and real. 

The most harassing question, which will rob our young 
barrister of sleep and haunt his waking hours, will be: 
‘“ How shall I get business?’’ There is no magic by which 
it can be gained except the homely method of hard work. 

The bulk of his practice will not come from lawyers, but 
from business men. Any legitimate means by which he can 
bring himself favorably to the latter’s notice will be effort 
well expended. A personal recommendation from a mutual 
friend, a business favor generously bestowed by himself, 
identification with business interests and business clubs, 
fellow-membership in lodges and societies, a telling article 
published in some local newspaper, may each be a means of 
introducing him to the respect and confidence of business 
men. In advertising, he should scrupulously avoid every- 
thing savoring of the pettifogger. 

Finally, let our young barrister remember that courtesy, 
honesty and untiring energy in acquiring and applying his 
scientific knowledge are the Open Sesame by which alone he 
may hope to win distinction in the profession which he loves. 
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What Happened to Gerald Saint Luce 
on Hounslow Heath and How the Duke 
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ON THE HRING’S HIGHWAY 


By Hamilton Emerson 


of Argyll’s Message Found a Messenger 


all was hushed but the mournful wind that wandered 

across the desolate moor, and among the leafless bar- 
berry and hawthorn bushes that grew along the wayside. It 
was the King’s Highway that lay still and frozen across the 
barren country, fading into the distance, lonely and deserted, 
although great London town was but three leagues beyond. 

The sorrowing wind, the dreary road and the cold night 
seemed_to frighten the trees that gathered here and there like 
bare, fleshless ghosts, to whisper one to the other, and the 
belated rooks swerved yet higher in their home-going flight 
and dropped weird cries from the dim hollows of the 
upper air. 

Suddenly a man peered from behind a rusty tussock of 
grass near the roadway—a youthful man, strong, alert, 
aggressive, whose keen eyes searched all the night around. 
He examined the rolling hill-crown, the thickets, the shad- 
owy trees; he listened as a hare for the tongue of the hound, 
turning an ear now this way and now that; he waited, hold- 
ing his breath and piercing with his gaze the long reaches of 
darkness about him. Only his head was exposed. 

The moments passed, and the expression upon the face of 
the watcher was changing from anxiety to certainty, when 
there drifted lightly down the breeze a clear, metallic sound, 
oft repeated and with constantly increasing volume. The 
head drew slowly back until only the eyes shone through the 
gloom. The burden of the night wind became a regular note 
—tap, tap, tap, tap; the song of clanking hoofs, eight at least. 
Ascending the long slope of the hill, misty forms were 
steadily approaching, while the clatter of horses’ feet mingled 
with the broken sound of voices of men who talked as they 
rode. 

The watcher listened. As the newcomers climbed the 
steeper rise, their pace fell to a walk, and the first level 
beams of the pale winter’s moon brought their figures into 
partial distinctness as they drew each moment nearer. There 
were but two, both well mounted. Each wore a sword, and 
as they moved in their saddles the cold rays glinted upon 


TT" chill, gray cloak of twilight fell upon the hilltop; 


headpiece and breastlet, proving them soldiers. The man 
lay like a corpse within his concealment. 
“Think again of my offer, Captain,’’ said one. ‘* ’Twill 


be late ere we reach London, if we reach it at all across this 
robber’s heath, and to-morrow’s sun will better show you the 
house you seek. Rest with me at the Blue Boar to-night, and 
we will sup together.’’ 

“My lord, I cannot,’’ returned the younger rider. ‘‘ His 
Grace, the Duke, laid his most heavy word upon me that I 
convey his message this night. I pray you forgive me if I 
seem ungracious.’’ 

As they spoke, the elder man dropped a step behind, so 
that his horse just lapped the flank of the other. So close 
were the travelers to the man in hiding that he could distin- 
guish their faces in the growing light. Suddenly the leading 
horse started, his master caught sharply at the bridle, and at 
the same instant the other leaned quickly toward him, his 
arm shot forward, and there was a gleam of steel and the 
sound of a heavy blow. Even as the lips of the watcher 
stiffened with horror, a half sob, a broken but unuttered word 
fell from the smitten horseman. He swayed in his saddle, 
sank lower and yet lower upon his horse’s neck, and at last, 
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lurching sidewise, fell with ringing crash of armored body to 
the earth, while his steed pranced and curvetted in fear about 
the grewsome bundle at his feet. 

The fugitive on the roadside shuddered. Soldier that he 
was, this stark murder chilled his marrow and filled his 
heart with vengeance. Uttering a loud cry of rage and 
horror, he sprang from his concealment, unarmed as he was, 
and bounded toward the villain whose hand still held the 
bloody weapon. 

At the sudden apparition, rising as it were from the very 
body of his victim, the soul of the coward overcame the mur- 
derer. Not waiting to repel the attack of the newcomer, but 
mingling a cry of fear with the snortings of his no less 
startled horse, he turned and fled across the rocky hilltop 
and down the distant road until the sound of hoofs died away 
and vanished, and the mournful night wind alone droned 
dirges for the dead. 

Gerald Saint Luce, an escaped French prisoner, stood on 
Heather Hill with a corpse at his feet, a steed and a sword at 
his hand. As he slowly advanced toward where lay the 
silent soldier, he reverently crossed himself and muttered a 
prayer. 

“Le Bon Dieu/’’ he whispered. ‘‘It is a miracle! Last 
night a dungeon; to-night, free and armed! But I must 
care for this poor lad.’’ Cautiously he Jed the still nervous 
horse back a short distance and tethered him behind a 
thicket; then carefully, even tenderly, he raised the warm, 
limp body of the slain in his arms and carried it to a little 
depression behind a clump of hawthorn. There, whispering 
voluble French apologies into the deaf ears, he quickly 
changed attire with the dead man, and a few minutes later 
reappeared upon the King’s Highway clad as an English 
officer, mounted upon an English horse, and armed with 
English steel. 

He sighed as he paused a moment in the cold moonlight. 
“He was a young man yet, and perchance had a fortune in 
this,’’ and he glanced at the blood-stained packet in his hand. 
“Who knows? Adieu, comrade; thou wast foully slain!”’ 
And again crossing himself and murmuring an Ave he turned 
and rode away tothe southward. Except the clear ring of his 
horse’s feet no other sound came to the ear of Saint Luce, and 
he busied himself tightening here and loosening there the 
points and buckles of his new apparel, and in weighing the 
sword in his hand, until he had crossed the crown of the hill 
and was descending toward Hounslow Heath. 

Here, the moonlight, spreading over a wide extent of land, 
seemed faintest shadow rather than light; for the trees 
loomed unnaturally, the thickets moved and murmured 
together, and all the phantoms of the darkness were abroad. 
The Frenchman sharpened his watch and rode with ears 
alert for any sign of danger. Low down on the horizon the 
lights of London blinked solemnly through the mists that 
trailed along the heath. 

Almost an hour had passed when Saint Luce noted, some 
long distance ahead, a figure apparently moving toward him. 
He drew his horse to the right of the road. The stranger 
slowly approached, growing from a shapeless blotch to an 
undulating blackness, and after a time from a blackness to 
the dim figure of a mounted man. When within a dozen 
paces the stranger reined across the road and spoke. 

“ Greetings, 
my lord. You 
travel late.’’ 

“Needs be 
who must,’”’ 
replied the 
Frenchman 
lightly. ‘‘ Did 
I- notstravel 71 
should perforce 
be sleeping on 
this cold heath. 
But wherein do 
we differ, since 
you also are 
afield?’’ As he 
spoke he loosed 
the sword at his 
side with an 
almost imper- 
ceptible move- 
ment. 


The other laughed. ‘‘ Your 
proverb fits, my lord,’’ said he. 
“““Needs be who must.’ I travel 


that I may rest, for without travel 
and what it brings I have no means 
of rest. I pray you lend me your 
purse!’’ 

Saint Luce saw the shining barrel 
of a pistol, its bell muzzle pointed 
straight at him, and behind it a 
pair of sparkling eyes. He threw 
his head back with a hearty laugh 
that echoed far across the desolate 
moor. A long laugh, that rose in 
perfect cadence and fell again in 
equal scale; not even deigning to 
look at the highwayman until the 
last tinkling notes of his mirth had 
died away. Then he spoke: 

““Good sir, I crave your pardon 
for my frivolity! ’Tis said when 
leeches disagree the patient must 
recover. How then with us? If we 
gentlemen of the road take to plundering one another shall 
not many a dishonest burgher slip away? Goto! I have no 
purse. Jam the poorer by the cloth upon my back and the 
steel upon my breast, for these are not my own. I have no 
weapon but my sword, and I pray you put away that gun- 
powder arm, for I like it not. If it please you to fight, let 
us fight with good steel that has not so bad a smell, and cries 
not to all the world around; but as I tell you, ’twill be to no 
end, for I have nothing.’’ 

The highwayman hesitated; Saint Luce had spoken so 
boldly that the force of his words impressed his hearer, and 
in half a quandary he lowered his pistol and opened his lips 
to reply. That act was his mistake. 

As the two had parleyed, the horses had drawn step by 
step nearer to each other, and now less than a dozen feet 
separated them. As the man’s hand sank and his weapon 
pointed to the earth, a blow like the lightning’s bolt hurled 
the pistol far into the moss of the moor, exploding as it went, 
the Frenchman’s sword shot sharply forward and showed a 
hand’s breadth behind the robber’s back. Then the plunging 
horses separated, the wounded man uttered a startled cry, 
and Saint Luce, saluting, galloped on. 

““ Canaille /’’ he muttered. ‘‘ And this is England, and 
this the King’s Highway! They need more trees and 
hemp.”’ 

Without loosening rein again, he rode for a full hour, 
flinging many a mile behind him. Slowly but surely the 
flickering lights of the great city grew, and the way became 
less lonely and deserted. At length he checked his speed, 
for he was where the lanes began and the rough cobbles that 
half-paved the way fretted his good steed. Then he hailed a 
passer-by. 

“ Good-night, friend! 
a modest door?’’ 

The man addressed pulled his cap from his head. ‘‘ That 
I can, Master—none better in the town! If thou wilt follow 
me we’ll be there in a turn, for I journey thither myself.’ 

Accepting his offer, Saint Luce willingly followed his guide 
through the winding ways of the city. At times the darkness 
was so great that the very horse hesitated where to put his 
feet, then a sharp turn, and the half-open doors of ale houses 
flooded the way with light and made the air ripple with 
laughter and song. 

In this manner the two had proceeded for some time when, 
as they passed an inn rather more pretentious than its neigh- 
bors, the broad doors suddenly flew open and half a score of 
rollicking blades came tumbling into the road, shouting 
songs and staves, and defying the watch to interfere with 
their boisterous mirth. Saint Luce passed unmolested, but 
one of them seized the footman by his long queue. 

““Whom have we here? Not Red Davie? 
Scotch terrier, how came you in Boar Lane? 
that Scotsmen are not granted to pass here?’’ 
these words he struck a swinging blow at the man. 

Red Davie instantly returned it, and the others joining in 
the mélée, a furious brawl soon filled the narrow street. 
Heavy blows were showered upon the man’s bullet head 
despite his best defense, and Saint Luce soon saw that if he 
would keep his attendant he must interfere. Spurring his 
horse into the midst of the throng, he strove to drive the 
assailants off, but some of the blows aimed at the footman 
falling upon Saint Luce his temper was soon aflame equally 
with the rest. Drawing his sword, he struck right and left 
with no gentle force, and shouts of anger quickly turned to 
cries of fear. 

One of the roysterers, however, would have pulled him 
from his saddle had not the soldier quickly shortened his 
weapon and dealt the man a stinging blow across the face. 
His assailant fell to earth, and the Frenchman, bidding Red 
Davie catch his stirrup, drove his furious horse trampling 
through the mob, which fled before him. Reaching aturn, he 
suddenly whipped into a dark lane and escaped. When 
they had put some distance behind them Saint Luce said, 
““Red Davie, you owe me a whole skin; but else you guide 
me without further fractions I must leave you. I will not 
brawl in the streets of London.’’ 


I seek an inn. Canst guide me to 


Why, you 
Know ye not 
And with 
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The man at the stirrup pulled his forelock 
—his cap was gone—and made answer: 
‘“Master, ye saved me a sad beating from 
yon Lowland dogs, and I thank ye kindly! 
The inn I bespoke is at the next turning.’’ 

So forsooth it proved, and within the hour 
the Frenchman was seated in a low supper- 
room, his horse safely housed and fed, and 
his host engaged in spreading upon the table 
a well-roasted fowl, a loaf and a bottle for 
his refreshment. Having eaten heartily, for 
his hunger had gathered a full day since last 
he had broken fast, Saint Luce drew from his 
doublet the packet which he had taken from 
the body of the murdered officer and carefully 
broke the heavy seals. 

Within were two notes. The larger bore 
the Royal crest and was directed to the High 
Constable of London; the other was unsealed, 
and upon its cover was written: ‘‘ To the 
Blue Domino at Lady Anne Hathaway’s 
Masque.’’ Saint Luce unfolded this parch- 
ment and read: 


“Most Beloved Niece: After more 
effort than you may know, I have at last 
reached His Majesty’s ear, and through 
personal interest only have obtained 
the pardon which I send _ herewith. 
Lord Gordon suspected my errand and 
strongly opposed its granting. You may 
know why. Beware of him. I send 
this by the hand of Captain Sloan, 
and have directed him to give it you 
this night. The High Constable must 
receive the pardon before Friday’s 
dawn if you are to see Stuart again. 

Your Uncle, ARGYLL.”’ 


The Frenchman’s eyes sparkled. Calling 
his host, he directed that another bottle of 
wine be brought, and asked what was doing 
in the town. 

‘“ Balls and routs, my lord,’’ replied the 
innkeeper —“ balls and routs, duels and hang- 
ings. Which will you?”’ 

““To-night, my man, to-night!’’ replied 
the other. ‘‘ Where can I find pleasure to- 
night ?’?’ 

The innkeeper hesitated a moment and 
then replied: ‘‘Know you Lady Anne 
Hathaway?’’ 

““T knew her brother, the young Lord 
Claude, in France,’’ said Saint Luce; which, 
indeed, was no untruth, for it was he who had 
captured him at Lisle the year before. 

“Then ’tis well,’’ responded his host. 
“The Lady Anne gives a grand masque in 
her town house to-night, and there you may 
find pleasure, I am sure.’’ 

“And to-morrow,’’ continued Saint Luce; 
‘are there hangings for the morning?’’ 

““ Aye, sure enough. Young Malcolm 
Stuart is to hang for high treason. ’Twill be 
a noble sight. Thou hast come to London in 
a merry time!” 

““So ’twould seem,’’ responded the other 
grimly. ‘‘ But for this masque—canst give 
me trappings?”’ 

Boniface hesitated a moment, and then, 
brightening, answered: ‘‘Why, yes, my 
lord, if thou’lt content thyself with sombre 
black. I have a cloak and masque left by 
a stranger here, a month gone. I fear me 
he used the same for ill purpose upon the 
street, but it becomes me not to say, for he 
paid his reckoning as an honest man. I’ll 
fetch them.’’ And he hastened from the room. 

He soon returned with the needed disguise, 
and Saint Lucetried them on. ‘‘’Twill do,’’ 
said he; ‘‘and now for hat and hose and 
shoes, for I can scarcely go without them.’’ 

Again the innkeeper departed, to return 
shortly with the required articles, and the 
soldier quickly completed his attire. Then 
buckling his sword short, so that it might be 
concealed, and throwing the long cloak about 
his shoulders, he followed his host into the 
street and took up the journey to Lady Anne 
Hathaway’s rout. 

Hastily they sped through the narrow 
alleys of the lower town and shortly emerged 
into broader ways, faced with more preten- 
tious houses, until the innkeeper finally 
paused at the opening of a street where chairs 
and footmen could be seen ahead and the light 
and smoke from blazing links filled the air. 

‘“ There, my lord, is her ladyship’s,’’ said 


) 


he. ““I wish you joy of the night. My door 
will be open whenever it please you to 
return;’’ and doffing his cap the man disap- 
peared. 


Saint Luce walked boldly forward, mounted 
the steps, and found himself face to face with 
two gorgeous footmen, backed by half a score 
of men-at-arms, whose leathern buskins and 
purple caps proclaimed them to be of Lord 
Hathaway’s household. Quickly slipping 
the masque across his eyes, the Frenchman 
advanced toward the broad staircase and, 
whispering the name ‘‘ Captain Sloan’’ in 
the ear of the officer of the guard, mounted 
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to the floor above and entered an ante- 
chamber which opened upon the grand 
ballroom. The music of viol and harpsichord 
sounded sweet indeed to the prison-dulled 
ears of the soldier, and his heart beat in 
unwonted fashion as he peered upon the bril- 
liantly lighted scene. The room was filled 
with dancers, and the rustle of gowns, the 
tap of dainty heels, the gleam of jewels and 
the sparkling of eyes through a hundred 
masques caused the blood to bound in Saint 
Luce’s veins. 

““By Venus!’’ he exclaimed under his 
breath; ‘‘’twere worth the risk to be here!”’ 

Just as he was about to enter, a stir among 
those about him attracted his attention. A 
large man, followed by a considerable suite, 
had appeared. All present drew back, bow- 
ing. The newcomer was at least sixty years 
of age, grizzled and stern in countenance, and 
dressed most richly. With a slight inclina- 
tion of his head he passed into the throng 
beyond. The Frenchman turned to one who 
stood at his side. 

““Pardon. Canst tell me who yon officer 
ikayige 

The man addressed 
“The High Constable. 
world knew him.”’ 

““A thousand thanks,’’ responded Saint 
Luce. ‘“‘I am but recently in London from 
foreign soil, which must excuse my ignorance. 
May I presume yet further and inquire if you 
know the niece of the Duke of Argyll, and 
whether she is here to-night ?’’ 

““The Duke has two nieces; which do you 
seek?”’ 

Saint Luce hesitated. 
replied. 

His chance acquaintance started and turned 
sharply toward him. ‘‘ Why do youask, sir? 
You are presuming!”’ 

“T beg your pardon; did I understand 
you?’’ said the Frenchman. 

““Why do you ask of the nieces of the Duke 


answered quickly: 
I thought all the 
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“The younger,’’ he 


of Argyll? They are friends of mine!” 
replied the other with heat. 
‘“T decline to give any reason,’’ responded 


Saint Luce clearly, ‘‘ unless the answer be 
found at my side. Comprenez vous ?’? 

The Englishman started. ‘‘ You are a 
Frenchman; a spy!’’ he cried. The other 
smiled. ‘‘ And you, sir, are not a gentleman. 
I bid you adieu.’’ .He turned away and 
entered the ballroom. His questioner fol- 
lowed. 

Saint Luce moved carefully across the 
great hall until he gained the shelter of a 
recessed window that opened upon the gar- 
den. Here he paused. As he did so a hand 
touched his shoulder. 

“Tf you are not a spy, meet me in twenty 
minutes back of the arbor in yonder.garden. 
We can there settle our dispute as becomes 
gentlemen.’’ 

It was the Englishman. Saint Luce bowed 
and turned away. ‘‘ Marplot!’’ he growled. 
“Fool! Gargon/ You came here with a 
purpose, and now you have fallen upon a 
mauvats quart @heure/ You are not safe 
outside prison bars.’’ 

Notwithstanding these self-reproaches he 
again took his sword by the hand lightly and 
devoted the twenty minutes of waiting to 
watching as well. ‘‘‘ Tothe Blue Domino,’ ’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘She must be somewhere 
here.’’ 

Even as his eye wandered over the moving 
throng a sudden flash of color caught his 
attention, and he noted the figure of a woman 
draped in blue approaching. His _ heart 
leaped as it had not done even when he faced 


the highwayman. Was this the girl he 
sought? It would not do to chance an error. 
A life depended upon the pardon which 


he carried, and it must reach the proper 
hand. He determined to accost the maiden. 

The wearer of the domino had paused a 
short distance from him and was now sur- 
rounded by a group of masquers. Saint Luce 
joined the throng and slowly worked his way 
toward its centre. Just as he reached the 
position he desired, his sleeve was plucked 
and a low voice muttered, ‘‘ In the garden!”’ 
With a half-suppressed curse the soldier 
replied, ‘‘I follow you.’’ Then bending far 
forward until his lips almost touched the 
odorous hair of the figure before him, he 
whispered: ‘‘Argyll sends a message by the 
black domino!”’ 

There was a sudden straightening of the 
supple form, an unspoken question shot from 
eyes that found his, a sobbing breath 
pulsated beneath the folds of the concealing 
cloak, and. murmuring ‘‘ Later,’’ he turned 
hastily away with the assurance that his 
quest was at an end. ‘‘ Let me but finish 
with my friend behind the arbor,’’ said Saint 
Luce to himself, ‘‘and I will bring joy toa 
breaking heart! ”’ 


Passing among the masquers, the 
Frenchman again reached the window, 
opened it, and stepped lightly on the bal- 
cony beyond. Below him stretched the 
garden, half lit by the moon. He sprang to 
the ground and advanced cautiously toward 
a distant shadow which he felt must be the 
arbor. Behind him, the lights streamed from 
the ballroom, and the soft music of the dance 
floated in snatches out upon the midnight air. 
A voice challenged him. 

“ Art ready?’’ 

‘At your will,’’ he answered, drawing his 
sword. ‘‘ Do we fight alone?’’ 

‘“ Afraid?’’ the other sneered. 

The Frenchman laughed. ‘‘ Not of your 
weapon, but for my reputation. If I kill you 
they will call it murder.’’ 

The Englishman’s sneer became a growl of 
rage. ‘‘On guard!’’ he cried. ‘‘I will kill 
you, murder or not. On guard!”’ 

The two stood upon the crisp, frost-bitten 
sward, each with a ready sword in hand. 

Instantly the duel began. Saint Luce was 


out of practice from a year of prison life, and | 


stood upon the defensive. His opponent, 
somewhat taller than he, fought with a dash 
unusual in an Englishman, and gradually 
forced his adversary back until, uncon- 
sciously, they passed beyond the shelter of 
the arbor and were in full view from the 
windows of the mansion. 

Sharp and forceful was the sword-play, the 
blades ringing clearly as they met, and such 
was the spirit of the fray that one might 
hardly note thrust and parry, lunge, foil, 
and turn, on either side. Suddenly a shout 
was heard and the sound of hurrying feet. 

With an oath the Englishman flung him- 
self upon Saint Luce, plying his weapon with 
a strength that promised even yet a bloody 
ending, but at that instant the Frenchman 
quickly passed his sword into his left hand, 
made a sinuous under-thrust turn of the 
wrist, and the blade of the other was torn from 
his grasp and flung whistling through the air. 
The Englishman stood unarmed, while his 
antagonist’s quivering point pressed hard 
against his heart. 

“Yield!”’ cried Saint Luce, but as he spoke 
the men of the guard seized them both with 
ungentle hands. 

““What means this outrage?’’ said the 
officer of the guard furiously. ‘‘Are ye mad- 
men that ye court the gibbet before the very 
eyes of the ruler of London? Away with 
them to the hall, where His Grace shall dis- 
pense such punishment as they deserve!’’ 

Without a word, Saint Luce sheathed his 
sword and submitted. Not so, however, with 
his opponent. He demanded his release with 
fiery words, and threatened dire vengeance if 
his orders were not obeyed. Nevertheless, in 
company with the Frenchman he was forced 
to proceed toward the mansion. As they 
drew near the house an officer approached on 
the run and by his order they filed into the 
lower hall where many of the guests, as well 
as the armed attendants of Lord Hathaway, 
linkmen, pages, footmen and the like, had 
already gathered. Upon the broad stair, 
somewhat separated from the rest, stood the 
stern High Constable himself, and just behind 
him, in a brilliant group of ladies and cava- 
liers, Saint Luce beheld the wearer of the blue 
domino. 

The ruler of London raised his hand. An 
expectant hush fell upon the motley throng. 
‘‘ Officer,’? came a deep voice, ‘‘ report.’’ 

““Your Grace,’’ said the lieutenant of the 
guard, doffing his plumed cap, ‘‘ these men 
were found engaged in deadly combat within 
very earshot of my Lord Hathaway’s man- 
sion. Had I not been alert, bloodshed would 
have stained this night!’ 

‘““ Say unusually alert,’’ responded the High 
Constable coldly, and the young officer fell 
back, abashed. ‘“‘Who are these men? 
Unmask.’’ 

The Englishman started forward and cried, 
“Your Grace, may I speak with you?’’ but 
instantly he was seized by the guard and 
thrust backwardagain. The face of the High 
Constable grew white. 

““Unmask!”’ he thundered. 

Saint Luce whipped the silk from his face 
willingly enough, but the other still hesitated, 
and the officer of the guard advanced to tear 
aside his concealment, when, with a quick 
movement, he bared his face to view. At the 
act there was a stir upon the stairs, and the 
High Constable himself showed surprise. 

““My Lord Gordon!”’ he cried. 

“YT bow to Your Grace in  shame,”’ 
responded the other, uncovering and bending 
his head, his face suffused with color. ‘It is 
indeed a serious offense, but I crave permis- 
sion to offer my excuse.’’ 

The High Constable’s eyes grew stern. 
“Speak, my lord,’ said he. 
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Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in_ perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
ian, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
} paid on receipt of 


price if your D5, 
dealer hasn'tit. C 
XLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


SUMMER 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


HOMES Illustrated Book with complete list of 

hotels and boarding-houses. Board $4 

IN per week and upward. Mailed for 4c. 
postage. 

VERMONT A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A. 


C.V.Ry., 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SATURDAK 


“Your Grace, it is not meet that all should 
hear.’’ 

““Speak!’’ roared the High Constable. 

The proud offender trembled with rage; 
but he knew the man with whom he dealt; 
’*twere better to bend than to break. ‘‘ Your 
Grace, this person, to me unknown, but who 
entered here under the name of another, 
offered an insult to one of the ladies present. 
*Twas done in my hearing, and I resented it!’’ 

A murmur of approbation ran through the 
throng, and Lord Gordon was about to pursue 
his advantage when Saint Luce with a quick 
movement stepped in front of him, drew from 
his doublet the blood-stained packet, and 
extending it toward the ladies clustering upon 
the stair said in clear, high tones: 

‘“ May it please Your Grace, Lord Gordon’s 
statement is false, and if thou wilt examine 
this parchment the proof of my words lies 
within.’’ As the High Constable extended 
his hand, Gordon would have torn the packet 
from Saint Luce’s grasp had he not been pre- 
vented. 

‘“My lord! My lord!’’ cried the ruler of 


London. ‘‘What means this unseemly 
behavior? Quick!’’ he continued. ‘‘ Give me 
the parchment.’’ 

““With pleasure, Your Grace,’’ responded 


the Frenchman, placing it in his hands; “‘ but 
I must inform you that it is addressed to the 
wearer of the blue domino whom I see behind 
you.’’ One of the ladies on the stair moved 
forward with a little cry. 

“““ My Lady Margaret Raleigh,’’’ read the 
High Constable, turning to view the girl who 
had uncovered her face and stood with both 
hands outstretched just above and behind 
him, ‘‘‘in a blue domino at Lady Anne 
Hathaway’s.’ In truth, from the superscrip- 
tion this doth belong to you, and I deliver it 
with pleasure. Let me beg that you will 
quickly acquaint yourself with its contents, 
and, if it be proper, inform me how it affects 
this matter before us.’’ 

With these courtly words he placed the 
packet in the hands of the trembling maid. 
Feverishly she tore it open and drew out the 
two messages. Asshe read the one addressed 
to herself her bosom throbbed until its jewels 
sparkled like the stars above a stormy sea, 
her eyes grew bright with unshed tears, her 
face glowed in a mingled beauty of hope and 
love. ‘‘ Thank God! He is saved!’’ she 
cried, and thrust the other parchment into the 
hand of the High Constable. Then she 
added: ‘‘ Your Grace, it is his pardon, my 
Stuart’s, from His Majesty the King!’’ 

The girl’s words thrilled the. whole 
assemblage, but no one spoke until the repre- 
sentative of the Crown had broken the seal 
and read the writing within. Then he raised 
his eyes to Lady Margaret’s and said: 

‘“My dear lady, I give you God’s grace! 
It is even as you have said—a free pardon 
for Malcolm Stuart, who was to have died 
at the break of the morrow’s dawn.”’ 

Lord Gordon’s face had become livid. He 
was trembling from head to foot. His fury 
clogged his breath. ‘“‘ It isa forged pardon!’’ 
he cried hoarsely. ‘‘The King is twenty 
leagues away, and hath sent no messenger. 
It is a forged pardon.’’ Lady Margaret 
pressed her hands upon her heart with a sud- 
den sob. Her eyes stared at the speaker. 

“Tt is my uncle’s handwriting,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘and he sends it by the hand of 
Captain Sloan,’’ and she extended her mes- 
sage toward the High Constable. 

As the latter took the parchment there was 
a sudden disturbance at the door, a bustle of 
armed men, and a travel-stained officer, hat 
and sword in hand, forced his way into the 
light of the hall. 

““VYour Grace’s pardon, but in obedience 
to your strict orders I desire to announce that 
I have taken prisoner Roger Raffton, the 
highwayman. He was caught at the house 
of a leech in the lower town, and I have him 
here in irons.’’ 

All eyes were turned toward where the 
guard stood, surrounding a pale-faced, black- 
bearded man near the door. 

‘““?Tis well, Charlton,’’ replied the High 
Constable. ‘‘I remember the order that if 
this criminal were taken I was to be warned 
at onee. .I shall not forget your diligence. 
Let him be kept at one side for a time until I 


| have space to question him.”’ 


The officer again bowed. ‘‘I obey, Your 
Grace; but the prisoner is wounded and can- 
not stand without aid.”’ 


“Lay him upon the floor if it be less 
trouble,’’ replied the High Constable. 
“Little mercy belongs to him who has 


granted mercy to none! I would speak with 
him before I leave.” 

The soldiers made their way to a corner 
of the hall and placed the prisoner upon the 


floor. 


EVENING POST 


‘This note is surely in the 
Cameron, Duke of Argyll,’’ said the High 
Constable, ‘‘ and the seal upon the pardon is 
the Royal crest. I do not see how it can be a 
forgery, Lord Gordon.’’ 

““How came the message in this man’s 
hands,’’ said Lord Gordon, “‘if it were sent 
by the hand of Captain Sloan? Where is he?”’ 

Saint Luce spoke suddenly. ‘‘ Wouldst 
know where Captain Sloan is? Have I per- 
mission to state? ’’ 

The High Constable bowed. 

‘“ Your Grace, as the sun disappeared I was 
on Heather Hill. In the twilight two horse- 
men approached, riding together as friends. 
They did not see me, but even as I observed 
them one fell a little back of the other and 


struck a foul and murderous blow, driving his | 


poniard into his companion’s heart from 
behind, so that the man dropped from his 
horse at the villain’s feet, dead!’’ 

Exclamations of horror burst from all pres- 
ent. Lord Gordon’s hand had slipped slowly 
within his doublet, while his lips grew dry 
and parched. 

‘* Go on,’’ said the High Constable. 

“Your Grace, I was unmounted and 
unarmed, but ‘needs be who must.’ I was 
trained a gentleman and a soldier, and with- 
out thought I rushed upon the murderer. 
God was with me, for the craven fled! I 
examined the dead man and found the packet 
which I have given into your hands. That it 
was important I had no doubt, and, exchang- 
ing clothing with the poor boy who lay at my 
feet, I mounted his horse and sped me to 
London. I inquired my way to Lady Anne 
Hathaway’s and here sought the one who 
wore the blue domino. I asked this man if 
the Duke of Argyll’s niece Were in the room, 
and for that query he challenged me.’’ 

Lord Gordon drew a sharp breath and 
looked at Saint Luce. Was it possible that he 


did not know?—he determined to take the | 


chance. 

With a harsh laugh he turned his haggard 
eyes again upon the High Constable. 

““Your Grace will scarce be clouded with 
such a paltry tale. Heather Hill is three 
leagues from London Town, and yet this 
fable-maker would have us to believe he has 
ridden thence within the night and now 
appears in courtier’s dress, to fright our ears 
with tales of murder done. His story runs 
too fast, Your Grace, and misses milestones 
by the way. Who thus was killed at even- 
tide, and who the dastard that struck the 
blow? Surely these slight facts should 
bolster up his word!’’ 

“Have you further news to tell?’’ asked 
the High Constable. 

Slowly Saint Luce raised his eyes to those 
of his questioner. His face had a new glow 
upon it—the light that shines across the vis- 
age of the warrior when the trumpet sounds 
the charge. 

“May it please Your Grace, I have three 
things more to tell. On my way to London 
I met and fought a free lance who now lies 
in yonder corner. That proves my ride. Is 
it not so?’”’ 
Raffton. 

Staggering to his feet the man looked long 
at Saint Luce; 


again he answered, ‘‘‘ Needs be who must.’ 


Thou speak’st the truth, else I had not been | 


here! ”’ 

‘“The man who was killed on Heather Hill 
was Captain Sloan. His sword, which I 
have at my side, witnesseth his name upon its 
hilt; and the man who struck the messenger 
down, by a coward’s blow in the dark, that 
man, Your Grace, was Lord Gordon, who now 
holds the same weapon in his hand with 
which the foul deed was done.’’ Turning 
like a leopard, Saint Luce caught the wrist of 
Gordon, tore his hand from its concealment 


within his doublet, and held it aloft. 
Within its grasp lay a poniard, stained with 
blood. 


Cries of horror and rage rang through the 
hall as Gordon struggled to free himself. 

“Seize him! Seize him! Let him 
escape!’’ thundered the High Constable. 
“As ye value my favor, make him fast!”’ 

The motley crowd surged to and fro, while 
the ladies shrieked in terror. The officer 
shouted to his men, and the High Constable 
bent forward with blazing eyes watching the 
mélée. 


“Have ye him? Have ye him? Drag 
him to the Tower! To-morrow morn he shall 
swing upon the gibbet in Stuart’s stead! 


Good God! to think he were such a fiend!’’ 

The ruler of London covered his face with 
his hands while he shuddered. Then sud- 
denly he said unsteadily: 

‘“ And the stranger; where is he? 
speak yet further with him.’’ 

But Saint Luce was gone. 


I would 


hand of | 


and he turned toward Roger | 


then wearily sinking down | 


not | 


| States as if you lived in Boston or New York. 
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Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery 


(Dental Department of Lake Forest University) 


(This Foot Ball Team has held the Intercollegiate 
Dental Challenge Cup during the past three seasons.) 


Twenty-First Annual Course 


of instruction will begin Oct. 1st, 1902. ‘This is 
among the oldest, and is one of the leading Den- 
tal Colleges of the world. In order to complete 
the course of instruction in three years it is neces- 
sary to enter the coming session — 1902-1903 — 
as a four year course will be required thereafter. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean 
782 Harrison St., Chicago 


Tite Settee 


All the advantages 
of a hammock, combined with those of a comfort- 


Delightfully cool in summer. 


For the porch or house. Strong and 
easily adjusted. Hand-made, of finest imported 
rattan. Sent on approval, we take all the risk. 
Write for catalog of Settees, Couches, 
House Trunks, etc., direct to factory. 


Rattan Novelty Co., 131 E. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
hea practically bring our 


large ‘Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
More 
than this, if our careful selection of « piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we piay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 

typewriter desk costing twice 

the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 

paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 

return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 


able lounge. 


u ° 4 Cabinets. 
DE ARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable.— 
Che aper than a wood fence. 
Special inducements to 
church and cemeteries. 
Catalogue free. H gee ele 


KOKOMO FENCE YXXXXXI med hy 
MACHINE COMPANY XRD Neecece Say Ne Y 


459 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana Aorawcinersarnanerd 


= $26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 


@| (with top $83.50) of very superior 
QUALITY, S'YLE and DURABILITY 
Entireoutputoftwoenormous fac- 
tories, sold direct to con- 
sumer. Wenfr. full line 
Buggies, Carriages, Har- 
ness, guarantee all goods, 

ship on approval, 
WEDEFY COMPETITIONand 


SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT 
Send for Catalogue and Special Offer. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich, 


Low Rate August Tours 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad to California, the Cana- 
dian Rockies and Yellowstone Park. Leave August 
2. Round trip rates: California and Canadian Rockies, 
$200; California and Yellowstone Park, $250. For 
itineraries address Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting 
Cards Tic. Samples and Valuable Booklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J, W. 


COCKRUM, 5627 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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PLATE HOLDERS IN 
4 THE PRICE OF 1 


5 HOLDS 4X5, 34%4%, 34X34 PLAT! 


Indispensable for lantern- 
slide work. 

You will never be em- 
barrassed for 


lack of 
plates to fit when travel- 
ing, for it will hold al- 
most any plate the dealer 
has. 

Has the effect of a 
long focus lens in mak- 
ing up your picture. 


WA TOUCH RELEASES THE SIDE SPRINGS WHIC 
WALL THEN HOLD DIFFERENT SIZED PLATES 


If your dealer does not carry these in stock, specify 
them when ordering your camera, or send name and size 
of your camera and $1.25 for 5 x 7 or $1 for 4 x 5to 
the Rochester Plate Holder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


Lens in the World 
That's a challenge and a fact demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 
Anastigmatic Accurate 
Guaranteed 


Though some lenses possess larger relative 
opening, actual practice demonstrates that 


The GOERZ LENS is the fastest 


None ‘‘ Just as good” 
For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Room 32, 52 E, Union §q., N.Y. 


(Try, THEN BUY Pla 


the Ty: oe we sell our special line 
of celebrated 


KALAMAZOO 


steel ranges, steel cook stoves and 
Oak heaters. We sell direct from 
our factory at factory prices on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
freight paid. Atthe end of the trial youcan 
keep or return purchase at your pleasure. 
Fairest offer ever made. Want to know 
more about it? Send for free catalogue. 
Kulamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DON’T WORK SO HARD 


on ironing day. It's unnecessary. To 
save labor, time, worry and confusion 


Use the (em Ironing Machine 


It's economical, practical, durable and 
soon pays for itself. Costs Ic. per hour 
to heat by gas or gasoline. Once tried, 
never discarded. Pleased users every- 
where. Sent FREE — Illustrated book- 
A) let, ‘* Modern Methods in Ironing." 
B Ask forit today, DOMESTIC MANGLE 
(O., Box 8, Racine Ject., Wis. 


Pacific Coast and Yellowstone Park 


Pennsylvania Railroad tour leaves August 2. Returns 
September 4. Special Pullman train visiting Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland and the wonderful Yellowstone 
Park. Round trip rate $250. For detailed itinerary, 
address Gro. W. Boyn, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hammock Stands 


Lawn Furniture, beautiful and 
ornamental. Saves lawn and trees. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


WERCULES MFG. CO. 


Dep’t 54 Centerville, lowa 
$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 

Room in your garden to grow 
thousands of dollars worth. Roots and Reeds for sale. Send 4c, 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 
AN “AUTOMOBILE” CHAIR. Our rubber tires on your rocker 


save floor and carpet, and give more comfort. Pair complete with 
fasteners prepaid, only ®1. Anyone canattach, Latest practical 
novelty. Agents wanted; liberal terms; free circulars. 

RUBBEK ROCKER CO., Box 15, Fredericktown, 0. 


THE SATUCURDAT EVENINGS 


Hing Edward and Hing Solomon 


When the Prince of Wales was a guest of 
President Buchanan in 1860 the _ latter’s 
niece, Miss Harriet Lane, now Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnson, who received a special invi- 
tation to attend King Edward’s Corona- 
tion, was mistress of the White House. The 
Prince and Miss Lane found much enjoyment 
in each other’s company. At the home of the 
late W. W. Corcoran they rolled ninepins and 
Miss Lane was victorious in the contest. On 
the revenue cutter ‘‘ Harriet Lane,’’ coim- 
manded by Lieutenant Francis M. Ramsay 
(now Rear-Admiral), which carried the 
Prince to Mount Vernon, Miss Lane assumed 
the part of hostess with brilliancy. 

On the return from that pilgrimage His 
Royal Highness remarked that in his estima- 
tion George Washington, in wisdom, was a 
second Solomon, and that in some respects 
| he was even greater than the ancient king 
and lawgiver. 

““Do you,’? asked Miss Lane merrily, 
“look upon Solomon’s ability to manage five 
hundred wives as the supremest expression 
of his wisdom, or would you say that his 
greatest display of wisdom was in his marry- 
ing that vast number?”’ 

““That is a difficult question,’’ replied the 
Prince laughingly. And then he added: 

““My serious judgment, Miss Lane, is that 
Solomon’s unparalleled wisdom was _ the 
result of his having so many women to give 
him advice.”’ 

Early in her career as First Lady of the 
Republic Miss Lane settled the contest for 
her favor by announcing her engagement. 
The interesting piece of social news was 
| given out in a most novel manner. 

Two days after Buchanan’s inauguration 
in March, 1857, a delegation of students from 
the University of Pennsylvania, who had 
been invited by the President and his niece to 
attend the ceremonies, called at the White 
House to pay their respects and say farewell. 

One young man lingered after the rest of 
the students had passed out. 

‘“Miss Lane,’’ said he, ‘‘ this occasion and 
your graciousness at the Thanksgiving din- 
ner which you tendered us at Wheatland, 
your home in Lancaster, are the brightest 
things in my life. I hope that the four years 
you are to spend in this historic mansion will 
be as pleasant to you as your company has 
been to me.”’ 

““T can respond as cordially,’’ Miss Lane 
replied, ‘‘and I trust you will make your 
visits to the White House frequent. The 
President, I know, will always be glad to see 
you and your comrades—particularly,’’ she 
added naively, ‘‘as your visits will not be 
in the pursuit of office.’’ 

The young man bowed. 
office,’’ he responded, 
President cannot give.”’ 

““What is it?’’ she asked. 

““T would be custodian of the Queen of 
Hearts of the White House.”’ 

Miss Lane laughed merrily. ‘‘ Too late, 
my dear friend,’’ she said. ‘‘I heard the 
President this morning assure that portfolio 
to a gentleman from Baltimore.’’ 

““And—what do you say?”’ persisted the 
student, still with a ray of hope. 

““The position was awarded with my full 
consent— and even cooperation,’’ said Miss 
Lane. 

Soon after more formal announcement was 
made of her engagement to Mr. Johnson, of 
Baltimore. 


‘“T want but one 
“and that the 


Burdette’s Choice of Fraternities 


In the winter of 1885 two college boys 
of Wooster, Ohio, desiring to make some 
money to get fraternity pins, decided to bring 
on a lecturer, and secured Mr. Robert J. 
Burdette for $125. They posted the town 
with huge bills saying ‘‘ He is Coming,’’ and 
later with others saying ‘‘ He is Here,’’ and 
giving his name. The pasting of the first 
lot was looked upon as a college prank and 
detectives were engaged to hunt for the per- 
petrators. 

When the night arrived a very small audi- 
ence assembled in the opera house. To add 
to the discomfiture of the young men Burdette 
was delayed by a wreck and did not arrive 
until ten o’clock, by which time some of the 
audience were demanding their money back. 
One of the boys strove to hold the audience 


by reading telegrams from Burdette, some 
genuine and some fictitious, giving his 
progress. The other one went to the train to 
meet the lecturer, and Burdette, noticing his 
long face as they rode back, said: 


““What’s the matter? Haven’t you gota 
good house?”’ 

“No, indeed; mighty poor,’’ said the 
young fellow. 

“Cheer up, my boy,’’ said Burdette; 
“cheer up. I'll never let it be said after 


I’m dead that any young man ever lost any- 
thing by Bob Burdette.’’ 

The lecture itself was a success, lasting 
until past midnight. Jt was Saturday night 
and at twelve o’clock Burdette took out his 
watch and announced the fact, and said that 
if there were any ministers in the audience 
they could be excused. 

When it came time to settle the boys found 
that after paying other expenses they had but 
$66, and visions of a forced draft on father 
came to one of them and the sacrifice of a pet 
calf was the sole resource left to the other. 

Burdette said: ‘‘ Well, boys, how much 
have you left after taking out all the 
expenses? $66, eh? Well, there are three 
of us; that’s just $22 apiece.”’ 

They insisted that he take it all, but he 
would not listen to it. He said: ‘‘ No, we 
are all fraternity boys and we’ll share alike. 
We belong to another fraternity, my boys, 
and that is the fraternity of humanity. All I 
ask of you is that, if you ever meet some other 
young man in trouble you will give him a 
lift and think of Bob Burdette.’’ 


A Four-Footed Drug Store 


Medicines in these days are concentrated 
to such an extent that one mule is able to 
carry the equivalent of what would have 
required the services of four or five wagon- 
teamsafew years ago. It is an improvement 
which greatly facilitates the work of the Army 
hospital corps during campaigns. 

In old times many kinds of medicines were 
put up in the shape of infusions, tinctures 
and extracts. An infusion, of course, is a 
“tea’’; a tincture might be called an infu- 
sion in alcohol, and an extract is a tincture 
with some of the alcohol removed. All such 
preparations were necessarily bulky, and 
required the use of bottles. 

But science has learned how to put up these 
remedies in condensed and portable shape. 
Most of them now appear in the form of pel- 
lets and tablets, one pill or lozenge being a 
dose. The powdered drugs are compressed 
by a powerful machine, so as to reduce them 
to as small a compass as possible. 

Thus a tablet of paregoric represents a 
tablespoonful of the old-style bottled prepa- 
ration, and is a fairly satisfactory substitute, 
though not quite equal to the original. 
Indeed, many physicians do not regard the 
“tabloid’’ medicines with favor, asserting 
that they are sometimes not digested. Even 
the ever-popular quinine pill is so efficiently 
protected by its hard coat of gelatine that it 
is not always dissolved. 

Drugs bought for the United States Army 
are said to be markedly inferior to those 
purchased for the Navy —astrange condition 
of affairs which finds its explanation in one 
of the stupidities of Congress. It is required 
by Congress that the contracts for supplying 
medicines for our troops shall be awarded in 
every case to the lowest bidder, though it 
often happens that bids on a given drug run 
all the way from fifteen cents to $2.75 an 
ounce, and in such a case it may easily be 
imagined that a serious difference of quality 
is involved. 

Of course the Surgeon- General of the Army 
is obliged to accept the fifteen-cent bid. A 
sample is demanded of the manufacturer, 
and, on being received, it is analyzed. 
Presumably it is found unsatisfactory, and 
then, of necessity, the next lowest bid is 
chosen. Again the sample offered is perhaps 
below grade, and it is thrown out. But the 
upshot of the matter is that, after much delay 
and unnecessary work, a fairly respectable 
article is accepted — not the best, nor anything 
near it, but something that will pass. 

Thus it comes about that our soldiers get 
inferior medicines. Inthe Navy, on the other 
hand, the doctors are allowed to buy what 
drugs they choose, and to pay for them what- 
ever they think proper, the result being that 
they obtain the best of everything. 
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The ONLY Automobile that 
has won EVERY Endurance 
Contest held in America is the 


HAYNES-APPERSON 


The most practical automobile in the world 


Runabout, 6 hor se-power, 2 pa passengers, bes: 7200 


Phaeton, 500 
Surrey, o ) 4 a 1, 800 
We offer you a proved reliability, ease of access to work- 
ing parts and simplicity of operation that no other make in 
the world affords, at reasonable prices for good workman- 
ship. Look up our records, ask our customers, get our 

free booklets. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
- = WATCHES =a 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 


wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled— Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 
The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


BICYCLES BELOW COST 


Se 5000 Bicyeles, overstock. For 30 days 


only we will sacrifice at /ess than actual 


N “cox” New 1902 Models. 


**Bellise,” complete . . . . &8.75 
**Cossack,”. . . $9.75 
Guaranteed High Grade. 
“Siberian,” a Beauty, . . #10.75 
““Neudorf,” Road Racer, . #11.75 
No finer bicycle at any price. 

Fl = Choice of M. & W. or Record tires and 
Mak) best equipment on all our bicycles. Strong- 

est guarantee 

, We SHIP ON APPROVAL C. 0. D. 

H to anyone without a cent deposit and 
allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL before 

~ purchase is binding. 


500 GOOD 2nd-HAND WHEELS, $3 to $8. 
i buy a bicycle until you have written for 
/ our free catalogues with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54S, Chicago 


Te IDEAL ‘Steam Cooker 


With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over 1 burn- 
er, on gasoline, ot/, gas, or Common cook 
stove. Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 

Has water gauge and replenishing tube on 
outside. Makes tough meats tender, Will 
hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We 
also make the world-renowned round Ideal 
Cooker with whistle. We pay express. The 
Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents’ Bonanza, 
Send for illus. catalogue. Agents Wanted, 


TOLEDO COOKER CU., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


National Electric Vehicles 


are for those who take no 
pleasure in mechanical la- 
bor. Started and kept in 
motion without worry or 
tinkering. Simple, noiseless, 
graceful. The most practi- 
cal automobile for business 
or pleasure. Kasily con- 
trolled by man, woman or child. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL VEHICLE CO., 902 E. 22nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ST ie WIND yet ee mld CHARM 


You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Plated Watch, 
warranted, also a Chain and*Charm, for selling 
19 packages of Bluine at 10c. each. Send name 
and address at once and we will forward you the 
Bluine and our large Premium List, postpaid, 

No money required. 


BLUINE MFG. ©0., Box 694, Concord Junction, Mass 


1 Write for 

Special Summer Offer Write for. 

Buy diamonds on your present income by 
our monthly saving plan. Diamonds sent 
any where for approval, express paid. 

Booklet is worth $10 to intending purchaser. 
Free—send postal. Doubters write First 
National Bank, Chicago. 
GLO, E, MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chiengo 


A DIAMOND“ 


USPENDER 


that support without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes, 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50¢ ‘= 


sample pair. — ogy KIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


FOR 


$1.00 


you 
cure 


may se- 
instruc- 


tion in Physi- 
cal Culture as 
complete as 
has ever been 
offered for 
twenty. dol- 
i) lars. Postpaid 


on receipt of 
price. 


: e e eee 
Physical Culture Simplified 
Be ea Woiien and childcea 


Have you answered any of the advertisements of the many 
Schools of Physical Culture? Have you found them good 
| but beyond your purse? If so, the problem is solved for you. 
| This book is finely bound in cloth. The system of instruc- 
tion it includes is illustrated with 54 full-page half-tones from 
life—covers every condition—is thoroughly explanatory. 
| This book is the result of my experience of fifteen years 
as instructor of Physical Culture. If not satisfactory, return 
| the book and your money will be refunded. 


ANTHONY BARKER, Dept. F, 1164 Broadway, New York 


Ihave the best conducted gymnasium in New York, 


HAVE YOU TALENT 
FOR DRAWING ? 


Instruction by Correspondence 
In Magazine and Book Illus- 
trating, Newspaper and Com- 
mercial Drawing, Lettering 
and Ornamental Design, Re- 
touching of Photographs, 
Fashion Drawing. 
Write for “ART” Catalog explaining fully our method 
l and special low terms by mail. 


‘OHIO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Vulcan Blidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Illustrator 


Correspondence School 


Cy 


: 


Poster, Book, News, Caricature and 
Trade Drawing 
Send for Beautifully | 
Illustrated Book 
Columbian University 
r WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Baw School: Three years’ course leading to degree of LL. B. 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy: Three 
to degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Diplomacy, and Doctor 
of Civil Law. 
wand Diplomacy. For catalogues and information address, 
Channing Rudd, Sce’y., 1420 IL Street, Washington, D. C. 
| The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
FALL TERM for yeur 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Personal Direction of 
No. 35 W. 21st Street, N. Y. City 
SCHOOLS OF LAW 
eourses of higher legal, political and diplomatic training leading 
a National Capital affords special advantages to students of 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
| CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


» OV ERNMENT 
3 POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year. 
Chances better for 1902. Hundreds of those who 
have been appointed were prepared Jy marl by 
us. Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, sala- 
ries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute 


19-42 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Young Women. Limited and 
Select. Within 30 minutes of 
“The Athens of the South.” 
‘Country and city combined. Charming campus of 20 acres. Spacious 
‘building, splendidly equipped. All school work on the first floor. 
‘Out-door sports emphasized. Non-denominational, non-sectarian, 
‘but thoroughly Christian. Faculty of skilled specialists strength- 
‘ened by a scholarly lecture corps. Graduate, Elective, and Uni- 
versity Preparatory Courses. University Bible Course. Business 

course. Conservatory training in Art, Music, Expression, and 
‘Languages. Access to Laboratories of Vanderbilt University. 
Record of Current Term represents 12 States and 5 Nationalities. 
‘Term opens September 18, 1902. Write for beautiful ‘‘ Year Book." 


Founder and President, MRS, E. G. BUFORD 
SHORTHAND, 


BOOKKEEPING, S28 7%8%?: « 


etc., successfully taught by mail or no 
charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 stu- 
dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 10 


DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 


~ California and the Canadian Rockies 


: 
“Pennsylvania Railroad tour leaves August 2. Returns 

August 81. Special Pullman train, visiting Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and viewing the Canadian Rockies 
ee csr ht. Round trip rate $200. For particulars, 
address Gro. W, Boyn, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUFORD COLLEGE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Salving of the 
Beloochistan 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


of chilly wind whiffed in from the sea, and at 
their touch the water flattened coweringly. 
From the wrecking fleet and the great funnels 
of the Beloochistan the oily, murk-brown 
smoke welled in-heavier volumes. The ear 
grew dead with the aching hiss of over- 
wrought safety-valves. In thirty-five minutes 
it would be high tide. They waited. 

A flag flew skyward on the Beloochistan, 
and, as suddenly, her screws were heavingly 
a-move. In one Titanic revolution their 
inward drive launched a weltering bank of 
water shoreward. It came back in a tidal 
wave, tumblingly swift. The screws of the 
Perseus mouthed into it ravenously as it 
passed. The Charybdis caught at it as fero- 
ciously. The whole seven dropped to the 
business with a long, grunting gasp of brute- 
beast satisfaction. The fury of the steel-pent 
steam stopped dead. It was unleashed now! 
The power of twenty thousand horse strained 
madlytothecollar. Thestruggle had begun — 
Nature trained and in harness against Nature 
inapt, stolid, inert, holding the quivering bulk 
of the Beloochistan in her grip. 

Tug pitched against tug, and as the seas 
troughed under them their screws tore 
rackingly free again and again. But all was 
at stake now. It was high tide. They 
strained on, gasping and_ spray-blinded. 
Seconds became minutes. Suddenly a bare- 
foot winchman on the Beloochistan leaped 
crazily into the air; he had felt the old 
sliding “‘give’’ beneath him. ‘‘ She drives! 
She drives!’’ he screeched, and the whole 
crew took up the old towing call in a wild 
falsetto of excitement. With the next wave 
she rose, indeed, with a great gulp and 
regurgitation. And her screws, now given all 
their power, received the outflowing wash 


of yellow mud, and threshed it till it frothed , 


like beaten eggs, and the seven great pro- 
pellers fought her forward madly. She began 
to ‘‘ go to the kedges’’; now she was moving 
for all to see. Her bows dropped clear at last, 
and in the big joy of her release she lifted 
up her mighty ‘‘ fog-rumpler,’’ and from Fort 
Cezon to Brest, land and sea roared and was 
full of the sound of her thankfulness. The 
little boats yelped ecstatically and jumped 
about in front of her. The revenue cutter 
barked frantically with both her broadsides, 
Then all turned tail and ran for shelter. 

The wrecking tugs were still winching in 
their lines when the storm broke. Butif it 
was anything to them, it was only the shaken 
towel and the cooling sponge upon the glow 
of victory. Port and starboard the Lilian and 
Perseus pushed in to the Beloochistan as she 
passed them, and the Liverpool and London 
wreck-masters joined the rioting unseemli- 
ness going forward on her rain-swept deck. 
It was about the fifth repetition of the 
deliriously tangled ‘‘ grand chain’’ of hand- 
graspings that McCuaig and Viggers found 
themselves all but at hard grips; and they 
got away from each other only after much 
loss of dignity. Five minutes later they were 
being basketed back into their own drunken 
craft; and the whole flotilla, scorning the 
whirling wind and lashing rain, shouldered 
strongly north for England. 

As was said in the beginning, the amount 
of asalvage award is a matter to be settled 
by agreement, arbitration or the Admiralty 
Courts. In the case of the Beloochistan, to 
have suggested either of the former would 
have seemed to both salvers and Lloyds alike 
a grim, Utopian jest. 
spent the major part of the next eleven weeks 
in the witness-box perfervidly supporting each 
other’s affidavits. And by the end of the first 
fortnight the criminal hostility of the ‘‘C. C. 
Cer andhokwiLess- mwasenot) Ii-as striking 
evidence as the glowering Lloyds’ counsel 
fiercely described and desired it to be. 
When the judges had carried off the papers 
for their season of brooding deliberation, the 
South of England, for wrecking purposes, 
had been divided at Spithead. But when 
that record-establishing award was made, 
everything went by the board. It was no 
mere question of uniting: before Viggers and 
McCuaig had parted on that night of intoxica- 
tion, the Siamese twins themselves were not 
blood-brothers more indivisible; and differ- 
ences of wires and hawsers, pontoons and 
derricks were washed away in a flow of feel- 
ing which it would be profanation to describe. 
Nay, more: fifty thousand pounds should be 
spent forthwith on equipment with the new 
Yankee apparatus. Then, ¢hen they would 
go after the execrable ‘‘ Neptuners’’ and 
drive them from the Seven Seas! ass 


Viggers and McCuaig | 
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SOLD ON APPROVAL 


PPREPAID 


? 


Best of All Refrigerators 


The only refrigerator with each food compartment one solid piece of 
white porcelain ware. All corners rounded; no joints or crevices where 
food may lodge and decay. Light in every corner; as easily cleaned as 
china. The porcelain cannot break, craze nor change color. 

Woodwork of white oak, polished like furniture. Built and insulated for 
the utmost economy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odorless. 
Good health demands this. 

The Monrotk is the refrigerator of today. You will not buy a common 
refrigerator if you let us tell you all about this. Please write for our book. 

Shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid. We have exhibits at 
the following stores, where orders may be placed: 


NN \S 


ALBANY—The Van Heusen-Charles Co., China, 
468 Broadway. 

BALTIMORE — John Turnbull, Jr., & Co., 
Furniture, 18 and 20 W. Baltimore St. 

Boston — Abram French Co., China, 
49 Summer St. 

CuicaGo—The Tobey Furniture Co., 
100 Wabash Ave. 

CINCINNATI— Koch & Braunstein, China, 
22 E. Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND— W. Buschman & Co., Furniture, 
216 Superior St. 

Co_tumBus — The Hasbrook-Bargar Co., China, 
87 N. High St. 


Des MoInEs — Brinsmaid & Co., China, 
215 Fourth St. 
Derroir—L. B. King & Co., China, 
103 Woodward Ave. 
LouIsvILLE—W. H. McKnight, Sons & Co., 
Carpets, Corner Fourth & Walnut Sts. 
Kansas City —T. M. James & Sons, China, 
1020 Walnut St. 
NEw York Citry— Monroe Refrigerator Co., 
42 Cortlandt St. 
PHILADELPHIA — 'l'yndale & Mitchell Co., 
China, 1217 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURG — Greer- Milliken China Co., 
524 Wood St. 


WASHINGTON, D._C.— Dulin & Martin Co. (Incorporated), China, 1215 F St. N. W. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Write us direct for Catalogue ‘'O’’ 


LOCKLAND, OHIO 


Watch Case 
Wears 


at point of contact with the hand or pocket. A solid 
gold case wears thin and weak and a cheap filled case 
wears shabby. A Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case is 
guaranteed to wear for 25 years. It is made of two 
layers of solid gold with a layer of stiffening metal 
between, all welded together in one solid sheet. The 
outside gold will last a quarter of a century and the 
stiffening metal will keep the case strong as long as 
you wearit. This is why thousands wear the 


Stiffened 


JAS. BOSS ‘tex 
Watch Case 


on costly works in preference to a solid gold case. Ask your jeweler to show 
you a Jas. Boss Case and look for the Keystone trade-mark stamped inside. 
Send for Booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,000,000 Packages of Dunham’s Cocoanut 
to be Distributed at Once! 


We are going to distribute a large amount of our famous 
cocoanut all over the country at once. Quick action will secure 
you a position as distributor in your town by which 


You Can Earn Valuable Premiums Free 
and havea chance to work into a position as one of our regular 
traveling salesmen. 


SIMPLY SEND YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL 
and we will send you a book showing the presents and tell you 
how to get them. You must get in your name at once to take 


advantage of this offer.  DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CO., 510 Main St., St. Louis 


Sa ANE — 1 15} , | 


1793-THE BINGHAM SCHOOL—1902-03 


Ideally located on the Asheville Plateau, Military. United States Army Officer detailed. Cadets from 
Twenty-three (23) States, District of Columbia, Cuba and the Philippines during the 109th year. 
$125 per half-term. Col. R. BINGHAM, Superintendent, P. O. Box 651, Asheville, N. C. 
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above is a reproduction of the Class Picture of the 
senior class session of 1901-1902 of the 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A Young Lion of 


Dedan A Story of Modern Egypt 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 


Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to 
His Son First in New Series 


Two Great Men of 


Russia Il POBEDONOSTEFF 
By U. 8S. Sen. Beveridge 


Ethics and 
Etiquette of the 
a Forecastle 


v7 By Morgan Robertson 


The California King Gold Mines Company 


‘*THE CALIFORNIA HOMESTAKE ”? (incorporated Under the Laws of Arizona) 


Capital Stock, 1,000,000 Shares—Par Value $5.00 Each— Full Paid and Non-Assessable 
THERE ARE NO BONDS OR PREFERRED STOCK 


N OPPORTUNITY to invest in a high-class Gold Mine, managed by men of National reputation 
whose individual successes are proof of their ability, does not present itself every day, so that 
when such an opportunity is offered, it certainly is worthy of most careful investigation. 


ABOUT THE MINES 
The property of the California King Gold Mines Company is located in San Diego County, California, 
20 miles north of Yuma, Arizona, five miles from the Colorado River, and consists of twenty-eight 


claims, occupying a ground «rea of 560 acres. The great value of the Rand Mines in South Africa is 
mainly due to their large deposit of low grade ore, and the use of the cyanide process to extract the value 
therefrom. This rule also applies to the mines in the Black Hills, notably the Homestake of South 
Dakota, the Alaska Treadwell, the Alaska Mexican and the Alaska Consolidated. These mines have 
paid large dividends for the last twenty years, returning to the stockholders many times their original 
investment. Not one has anything like the amount of ore in sight that the California King has. The 
California King has immense deposits of low-grade, free milling ore. Kive years’ work has blocked out 
15,000,000 tons of ore that will run in value from $3.00 to $5.00 per ton. 

A great many people watched the Homestake stock start at $1.50 per share, and advance steadily 
year in and year out, without investing in same until to-day the stock is selling at $115.00 per share and 
pays 50 cents per share per month, and has paid over $16,000,000 in dividends. ‘The Homestake Co. has 
just paid its 282nd consecutive dividend, and has never missed a dividend since October, 1878. There is 
no reason why California King should not do better, as the Homestake started with only three claims, 
comprising about 25 acres, no ore in sight, and had to experiment upon the treatment of ores, while the 
California King starts with 560 acres of claims fully developed, and 15,000,000 tons of ore in sight. 

The following letter from Senator Pettigrew explains fully the condition of the work at the Mill 
and Mines: 


Messrs. WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO., 
25 Broad St., New York City. 

My Dear Sirs :— 

You asked me to-day what the situation was with regard to the California King Gold 
Mines Co., and when the mill would be ready torun. I will say that the mill is practically com- 
pleted, only a few things necessary to be done to put it in running order; that the railroad is also 
completed; that the mine is opened up and the railroad tracks are in tothe ore. We have one 
locomotive on the ground, but itis not sufficient to handle the full amount of ore the mill will 
treat. Another locomotive is being constructed by the Porter people at Pittsburgh, and we expect 
that it will be delivered to us the first of next month. We expect to be running by that time, and 
believe that in a very short time after the mill is fairly running we shall be able to pay excellent 
dividends to our stockholders. 

We have not only discovered a large body of ore on the “‘ Venus” and “‘Mars” claims near 
the hanging wall, which is 40 feet thick, which will average from $7.00 to $10.00 per ton, but 
within the last week we have discovered a body of ore upon the San George claim, which is 12 
feet thick, and wiil average over $4.00 per ton. As we can mine and mill this ore at a dollar a 
ton, there is a very large profit in it, and this deposit on the San George claim is something of which 
we had no previous knowledge, and it extends for several thousand feet across other claims on 
our property, but there is so much $4.00 ore that there is nothing remarkable for us to discover 
a large body in addition to that already discovered. 

We have expended upon this property during the last year several hundred thousand dollars. 


New York, July 16, 1902. 


Every bill that is due is paid. There is no indebtedness except for additional property, and the 
stock which you are selling is simply to pay off that indebtedness. There is no necessity for the 
sales of other stock, I shall be glad to furnish any further information in regard to the property 
which you and your patrons may desire. Very truly yours, 

R. F. PETTIGREW; 


(Signed) 
Vice-President. 
OFFICERS: 
R. F. PETTIGREW, Vice-President 
L. De W. SEAMAN, Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 
HON. JOHN P. JONES, Gold Hill, Nevada, U. S. Senator and Mine Owner 
JACOB E. RIDGWAY, Philadelphia, Pa., Pres. Quaker City National Bank 
HON. R. F. PETTIGREW, Sioux Falls, S. D., Ex-U. S. Senator 
STILSON HUTCHINS, Washington, D. C., Publisher and Mine Owner 
HON. CHAs. A. TOWNE, New York City, Ex-U. S. Senator, President C. A. Towne & Co. 
JOSEPH M. GAZZAM, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice-President Quaker City National Bank 
HON. WILLARD TELLER, Denver, Colorado, Attorney-at-Law 
HON. SILAS B. DUTCHER, Brooklyn, N. Y., President of Hamilton Trust Co. 
JAMES R. MCCORTNEY, Washington, D. C., Iron Manufacturer 
HON. ASHLEY W. COLE, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman Board of State R. R. Commissioners 
JOHN I. BISHOP, Civil Engineer anc Director, Pittsburg Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
R. F. PETTIGREW, Chairman JACOB E. RIDGWAY 


MANAGER OF MILL AND MINES 
EMERSON GEE, Picacho, California 


All these men have been markedly successful, and the same ability that they have applied to their 
own business will be used to make this property a great success. 


REGISTRARS OF STOCK: Knickerbocker Trust Company, 66 Broadway, New York 
THE RAILROAD 


A narrow gauge railroad, five miles long, connecting the mill and mines, has been built. The ore can 
be shipped from the mine to the mill for five cents a ton. 


. STOCK ORFERED 

We offer a limited amount of the full paid, non-assessable stock of this Company in certificates of not 
less than 25 shares, at $3.00 per share. The capital of the Company is 1,000,000 shares, par value 
$5.00. Over $300,000 have been spent during the past year on the mill, railroad and in opening up the 
mine for active operation, and purchasers of stock now reap the benefit of this investment. We unhesita- 
tingly recommend the stock to large and small investors alike. Dividends should be earned and paid in 
the Fall, and the condition of the property justifies the belief that they should continue for many years. 
We believe the stock will, within two years’ time, be hard to buy at $15.00 a share. It will be listed on 
the Boston Exchange. 


JOHN P. JONES, President 
CHAS. H. FAY, Treasurer 


JOHN P. JONES 


TO SUM UP 


THIS [IS NOT A PROSPECT 


is on a dividend-paying basis. 
cuts to run the mill for thirty years. 


to the public, and we do not desire any one to invest a penny in this enterprise who has the slightest doubt of the truthfulness of the statements herein made. 


but a fully developed Gold Mine with a modern cyanide plant of tooo tons daily capacity. Wo bonds or preferred stock 
stand between the stockholder and his share of the profits. 
This is a large deposit of low-grade, free milling ore, the same as the Homestake. There is enough ore in sight that can be mined from open 
Every statement herein presented is made with the full knowledge of the responsibility of the Directors and Officers of this Company 


No salaries are to be paid to the officers until the mine 


The amount 


of stock in the treasury is limited and we urge every one interested to apply as promptly as possible, for as soon as the mill starts the stock will be advanced to $5.00 or the 


sale withdrawn. 


Any boy who wishes to earn money after 
school hours or on Saturday can start at once in an easy and 
profitable business on his own account. We want one thousand 
new boys to represent 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


No capital required to begin. The work is pleasant. 
You can sell the magazine to your friends and neighbors. If you 
live in the city you will find many purchasers among business men 
in offices. THE Post is the easiest magazine published to sell. 


$200.00 in extra Cash Prizes 


will be distributed next month among boys 
who will sell five or more copies. 


Write for full information. Our free booklet gives portraits of 
some of the most successful of our 3000 boy agents. State if you 
wish to begin selling magazines at once and we will send the 
first week’s supply free. 


Circulation Department, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO., Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 25 Broad St., New York City, or Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We shall be pleased to send copy of the second illustrated stockholders’ report and condensed prospectus to any one interested. Remit by check or draft to 


YourMoney N 
Your Choice 


ora 


And Take 


It’s either a 


Hartford 
Single 
Tub 


Double 


The uniform quality and excellence of construction of 


HARTFORD DUNLOP 


SINGLE TUBE DETACHABLE SOLID RUBBER 


We have in stock and will supply the proper size and proper weight 
tire for every kind of wheel, and will send you free expert advice 
regarding the tires best adapted to your especial needs. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


and HA RTFORD TIRES 


have made them the most reliable and successful tires of their respective types. 


By standing over a hot stove. 
) mer cooking a pleasure by using our 


L-want-to-be-a-pen| 
ANd ikea * 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mailit with 
your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, ete. 


N.Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 


fortable suspender made. 


Have indestructible buttonholes. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 


OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 
SEND 
durable and sanitary wall 

ASTIN 


ALABASTINE ising 


and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
free information. 
ALABASTINE C€O., 39 N, Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Any one can apply 


$3 ( COASTER BRAKE 
e For free booklet and particulars address 


place of the usual sprocket. 
OANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, N. Y. 


ful saving of fuel and labor. 
home and summer cottage. 
and special offer. 
AGENTS WANTED. $30 to $40 a week 
made. Now is the time to sell cookers. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 


SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most coin- 


PATENT SECURED 


ever issued for free distribution. 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. 


FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, 


gue. The Omnigraph 


> 


We want to tell you of the 


at a total cost of four dollars. 
mitter, Key and Sounder. 


Fits any hub. 
Screws on in 


of health 


Come Here! 


body. Your physician will agree. 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 


to His Son 


CHICAGO, July 15, 189- 

Dear Pierrepont: I met young Horshey, of Horshey 
& Horter, the grain and provision brokers, at luncheon 
yesterday, and while we were talking over the light run of 
hogs your name came up somehow, and he congratulated me 
on having suchasmartson. Like an old fool, I allowed that 
you were bright enough to come in out of the rain if some- 
body called you, though I ought to have known better, for it 
seems as if I never start in to brag about your being sound 
and sweet that I don’t have to wind up by allowing a rebate 
for skippers. 

Horshey was so blamed anxious to show that you were 
over-weight—he wants to handle some of my business on 
*Change—that he managed to prove you a light-weight. 
Told me you had ordered him to sell a hundred thousand 
ribs short last week, and that he had just bought them in on 
a wire from you at a profit of four hundred and sixty-odd 
dollars. I was mighty hot, you bet, to know that you had 
been speculating, but I had to swallow and allow that you 
were a pretty sharp boy. I told Horshey to close out the 
account and send me a check for your profits and I would 
forward it, as I wanted to give you a tip on the market before 
you did any more trading. 

I inclose the check herewith. Please indorse it over to the 
treasurer of The Home for Half-Orphans and return at once. 
I will see that he gets it with your compliments. 

Now, I want to give you that tip on the market. There 
are several reasons why it isn’t safe for you to trade on 
’Change just now, but the particular one is that Graham & 
Co. will fire you if you do. Trading on margin is a 


good deal like paddling around the edge of the old swimming 
hole—it seems safe and easy at first, but before a fellow 
The 


knows it he has stepped off the edge into deep water. 


EXHORTING OTHERS 


as HE WAS SO BLAMED BUSY 


From John Graham, at the Union Stock Yards, in 
Chicago, to His Son Pierrepont, at The Travelers’ 


Rest, New Albany, Indiana 


wheat pit is only thirty feet across, but it reaches clear down 
to Hell. And trading on margin means trading on the 
ragged edge of nothing. When a man buys, he’s buying 
something that the other fellow hasn’t got. When a man 
sells, he’s selling something that he hasn’t got. And it’s 
been my experience that the net profit on nothing is nit. 
When a speculator wins he don’t stop till he loses, and when 
he loses he can’t stop till he wins. 

You have been in the packing business long enough now 
to know that it takes a bull only thirty seconds to lose his 
hide; and if you’ll believe me when I tell you that they can 
skin a bear just as quick on ’Change, you won’t have a Board 
of Trade Indian using your pelt for a rug during the long 
winter months. 

Because you are the son of a pork packer you may think 
that you know a little more than the next fellow about paper 
pork. There’s nothing in it. The poorest men on earth are 
the relations of millionaires. When I sell futures on ’Change 
they're against hogs that are traveling into dry salt at the rate 
of one a second, and if the market goes up on me I’ve got the 
solid meat to deliver. But, if you lose, the only part of the 
hog which you can deliver is the squeal. 

I wouldn’t bear down so hard on this matter if money was 
the only thing that a fellow could lose on ’Change. But if 
a clerk sells pork, and the market goes down, he’s mighty apt to 
get a lot of ideas with holes in them and bad habits as the 
small change of his profits. And if the market goes up 
he’s likely to go short his self-respect to win back his money. 

Most men think that they can figure up all their assets in 
dollars and cents, but a merchant may owe a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and be solvent. A man’s got to lose 
more than money to be broke. When a fellow’s 
got a straight backbone and a clear eye his cred- 
itors don’t have to lie awake nights worrying 
over his liabilities. You can hide your meanness 
from your brain and your tongue, but the eye and 
the backbone won’t keep secrets. When the 
tongue lies, the eyes tell the truth. 

I know you’l! think that the old man is bucking 
and kicking upa lot of dust over a harmless little 
flyer. But I’ve kept a heap smarter boys than you 
out of Joliet when they found it easy to feed the 
Board of Trade hog out of my cash drawer, after it 
had sucked up their savings in a couple of laps. 

You must learn not to overwork a dollar any 
more than you would a horse. Three per cent. is 
a small load for it to draw; six, a safe one; when 
it pulls in ten for you it’s likely working out West 
and you’ve got to watch to see that it doesn’t 
buck; when it makes twenty you own a blame 
good critter or a mighty foolish one, and you want 
to make dead sure which; but if it draws a hun- 
dred it’s playing the races or something just as 
hard on horses and dollars, and the first thing you 
know you won’t have even a carcass to haul to 
the glue factory. 

I dwell a little on this matter of speculation be- 
cause you’ve got to live next door to the Board of 
Trade all your life, and it’s a safe thing to know 
something about a neighbor’s dogs before you try 
topatthem. Sure Things, Straight Tips and Dead 
Cinches will come running out to meet you, wag- 
ging their-tails and looking as innocent as if they 
hadn’t just killed a lamb, but they’ll bite. The 
only safe road to follow in speculation leads straight 
away from the Board of Trade on the dead run. 

Speaking of sure things naturally calls to mind 
the case of my old friend Deacon Wiggleford, 
whom I used to know back in Missouri years ago. 
The Deacon was a powerful pious man, and he 
was good according to his lights, but he didn’t use 
a very superior article of kerosene to keep them 
burning. 


Used to take up 
half the time in 
prayer-meeting 
talking about how 
we were all weak 
vessels and stew- 
ards. But he was so 
blamed busy exhort- 
ing others to give 
out of the fullness 
with which the Lord 
had blessed them 
that he sort of forgot 
that the Lord had 
blessed him about 
fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, and put 
it all in mighty safe 
property, too, you 
bet. 

The Deacon hada 
brother in Chicago 
whom he _ used to 
call a sore trial. 
Brother Bill was 
a broker on the 
Chicago Board of 
Trade, and, accord- 
ing to the Deacon, he was not only engaged in a sinful occu- 
pation, but he was a mighty poor steward of his sinful gains. 
Smoked two-bit cigars and wore a plug hat. Drank a little 
and cussed a little and went to the Episcopalian Church, 
though he had been raised a Methodist. Altogether it looked 
as if Bill was a pretty hard nut. 

Well, one fall the Deacon decided to go to Chicago him- 
self to buy his winter goods, and naturally he hiked out to 
Brother Bill’s to stay, which was considerable cheaper for 
him than the Palmer House, though, as he told us when he 
got back, it made him sick to see the waste. 

The Deacon had his mouth all fixed to tell Brother Bill 
that, in his opinion, he wasn’t much better than a faro dealer, 
for he used to brag that he never let anything turn him from 
his duty, which meant his meddling in other people’s busi- 
ness. I want to say right here that with most men duty 
means something unpleasant which the other fellow ought 
to do. As a matter of fact, a man’s first duty is to mind his 
own business. It’s been my experience that it takes about 
all the thought and work which one man can give to run one 
man right, and if a fellow’s putting in five or six hours a day 
on his neighbor’s character, he’s mighty apt to scamp the 
building of his own. 

Well, when Brother Bill got home from business that first 
night, the Deacon explained that every time he lit a two-bit 
cigar he was depriving a Zulu of twenty-five helpful little 
tracts which might have made a better man of him; that fast 
horses were a snare and plug hats a wile of the Enemy; that 
the Board of Trade was the Temple of Belial and the brokers 
on it his sons and servants. 

Brother Bill listened mighty patiently to him, and when the 
Deacon had pumped out all the Scripture that was in him, and 
was beginning to suck air, he sort of slunk into the conversa- 
tion like a setter pup that’s been caught with the feathers on 
its chops. 

‘‘ Brother Zeke,’’ says he, ‘‘I shall certainly let your words 
soak in. I want to be a number two red, hard, sound and 
clean sort of a man, and grade contract on delivery day. 
Perhaps, as you say, the rust has got into me and the Inspector 
won’t pass me, and if I can see it that way I’ll settle my 
trades and get out of the market for good.”’ 

The Deacon knew that Brother Bill had scraped together 
considerable property, and, as he was a bachelor, it would 
come to him in case the broker was removed by any sudden 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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OOKING from the minaret the Two could 
see, far off, the Pyramids of Ghizeh and 
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How Young Dicky Donovan, Unofficial Arbiter of 
the Destiny of Egypt, Threw Dice with the Fates 


wA rr 


““And our Consulate is all right, if needed, 


whatever it is. You’ve played a square game in 
Egypt. You’re the only man in office who hasn’t 


Mokattam Hills, the tombs of the Caliphs, the 
Khedive’s palace at distant Abbasiyeh. Nearer 
by, the life of the city was spread out. Little 
green oases of palms emerged from the noisy desert of white 
stone and plaster. The roofs of the houses, turned into 
gardens and promenades, made of the huge superficial city 
one broken, irregular pavement. Minarets of mosques stood 
up like giant lamp-posts along these vast, meandering streets. 
Shiftless housewives lolled with unkempt hair on the house- 
tops, and the women of the harem looked out of the little 
mooshrabieh panels in the clattering, narrow bazars. 

Just at their feet was a mosque — one of the thousand name- 
less mosques of Ciro. It was the season of Ramadan, and a 
Friday, the Sunday of the Mohammedan—the Ghimah. The 
““Two’’ were Donovan Pasha, the English Secretary to the 
Khedive, generally known as Little Dicky Donovan, and 
Captain Renshaw, of the American Consulate. There was no 
man in Egypt of as much importance as Dicky Donovan. It 
was an importance which could neither be bought nor sold. 

Presently Dicky touched the arm of his companion. 

““ There it comes!’’ he said. 

His friend followed the nod of Dicky’s head, and saw, 
passing slowly through a street below, a funeral proces- 
sion. Near a hundred blind men preceded the bier, 
chanting the death-phrases. The bier was covered by a 
faded Persian shawl, and it was carried by the poorest of 
the fellaheen, though in the crowd following were many 
richly-attired merchants of the bazars. On a cart laden 
with bread and rice two fellaheen stood and handed, or 
tossed out, food to the crowd—token of a death in high 
places. Vast numbers of people rambled behind chant- 
ing, and a few women and men, near the bier, tore their 
garments, put dust on their heads, and kept crying: 

“* Salem ala ahali/ (Remember us to our friends!) ” 

Walking immediately behind the bier was one conspic- 
uous figure, and there was a space around him which 
none invaded. He was dressed in white, like an Arabian 
Mohammedan, and he wore the green turban of one who 
has been the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

At sight of him Dicky straightened himself with a little 
jerk, and his tongue clicked with satisfaction. ‘‘Isn’t he, 
though? Isn’t he?’’ he said, after a moment. His lips, 
pressed together, curled in with a trick they had when he 
was thinking hard, planning things. 

The other forbore to question. ‘he notable figure had 
instantly arrested his attention, and held it until it passed 
from view. 

““TIsn’t he, though, Yankee?’’ Dicky repeated, 
pressed a knuckle tightly in the other’s waistcoat. 

*“TIsn’t he what? ”’ 

“Tsn’t he bully —in your own language? ”’ 

“In figure; but I couldn’t see his face distinctly.’’ 

““You’ll see that presently. You could cut a whole 
Egyptian ministry out of that face, and have enough left 
for an American President or the head of the Salvation 
Army. In all the years I’ve spent here I’ve never seen 
one that could compare with him in character and force.’’ 

‘“He seems an *ooster here— you know him??? 

“Do I!’’ Dicky paused and squinted up at the tall 
Southerner. ‘‘ What do you suppose I brought you out 
from your Consulate for to see ?— the view from Ebn Mahmoud? 
And you call yourself a cute Yankee?”’ 

“Ym no more a Yankee than you are, as I’ve told you 
before,’ answered the American with a touch of impatience, 
yet smilingly. ‘‘I’m from South Carolina, the first State 
that seceded.’’ 

““ Anyhow, I’m going to call you Yankee, to keep you nicely 
disguised. This is the land of disguises.’’ 


and 


* Ooster = One of the best sort (freely interpreted). 


““Then we did not come out to see the view?’’ the other 
drawled. There was a quickening of the eye, a drooping of 
the lid, which betrayed a sudden interest, a sense of adven- 
ture. 

Dicky laid his head back and laughed noiselessly. ‘*‘ My 
dear Renshaw, with all Europe worrying Ismail, with France 
in the butler’s pantry and England at the front door, does the 
dowob and the saraf go out to take air on the housetops, and 
watch the sun set on the Pyramids and make a rainbow of the 
desert? Iam the dowod and the sarvaf, the man-of-all-work, 
the Jack-of-all-trades, the ‘ confidential’ to the Oriental spend- 
thrift. Am Ia dog, to bay the moon?—have I the soul of a 
tourist from Liverpool or Poughkeepsie? ”’ 

The lanky Southerner gripped his arm. ‘‘ There’s a hunt- 
ing song of the South,’’ he said, ‘‘ and the last line is, ‘ Zhe 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


“THERE IT COMES!” HE SAID 


hound that never tires.’ You are that, Donovan Pasha——’”’ 

“Tam ‘ Little Dicky Donovan,’ so they say,’’ interrupted 
the other. 

‘“You are the confidential man of the Khedive, the weight 
that steadies things in this shaky Egypt. You are you, and 
you’ve brought me out here because there’s work of some 
kind to do, and ig 

‘“And you’re an American, and we speak the same lan- 
guage!’’ 


got rich out of her, and ——’’ 

““T’m not in office.’’ 

““You’re the power behind the throne be 

““T’m helpless— worse than helpless, Yankee. I’ve spent 
years of my life here. I’ve tried to be of some use, and pla 
a good game for England, and keep a conscience, too, but it’ 
been no real good. I’ve only staved off the crash. I’m help- 
less now. That’s why I’m here.”’ 

He leaned forward and looked out of the minaret, and 
down toward the great locked gates of the empty mosque. 

Renshaw put his hand on Dicky’s shoulder. ‘“‘ It’s th 
man in white yonder you’re after?”’ 

Dicky nodded. ‘‘ It was no use as long as she lived. Bu 
she’s dead now—her face was under that old Persian shawl 
—and I’m going to try it on.”’ 

“Try what on?”? 

““Last night I heard she was sick. I heard at noon to-day 
that she was gone; and then I got you to come out and se 

the view!”’ 

‘What are you going to do with him?”’ 

“Make him come back.”’ 

“From where?’”’ 

“From this native quarter and the bazars. 
for years in Abdin Palace.”’ 

‘“ What do you want him for?” 

“It’s a little gamble for Egypt. There’s no man in 
the country Ismail loves and fears so much 2 

“Except Little Dicky Donovan!?’’ 

““That’s all twaddle. There’s no man Ismail fears so 
much, because he’s the idol of the cafés and the bazars. 
He’s she Egyptian in Egypt to-day. 


He was 


You talk about me? © 


Why, I’m the foreigner, the Turk, the robber, the man ‘ 


that holds the lash over Egypt.’ I’d go like a wisp of 
straw if there was an uprising! ”’ 

““Will there be an uprising?”’ 
fingers moved as though they were feeling a pistol. 

““ As sure as that pyramid stands. Everything depends 
on the kind of uprising. I want one kind. There ma 
be another.”’ 

‘“That’s what you are here for?”’ 

‘ Exactlys2 

‘“ What is his story?’’ 

““ She was.’’ He nodded toward the funeral procession 

“Who was she?”’ 

“She was a slave.’’ Then, after a pause: ‘‘ She was 
genius, too. She saw what was in him. She was waitin 
—but death couldn’t wait, so Everything no 
depends. What she asked him to do, he’ll do.”’ 

“But if she didn’t ask?”’ 

oeEhat’suts 
unto death. 


If she didn’t ask he may come my way.’’ 


Again Dicky leaned out of the minaret and looked | 


down toward the gates of the mosque, where the old gate- 
keeper lounged half-asleep. 


beyond the gates of the mosque could be heard the cry 
the mourners: ‘‘ Salem ala ahali/”’ 


There came a knocking, and the old porter rose up, 
shuffled to the great gates andopenedthem. Fora moment 
he barred the way, but when the bearers pointed to the 


figure in white he stepped aside and salaamed low. 
“He is stone deaf, and hasn’t heard, or he’d have let her 
in fast enough,’’ said Dicky. 


The Southerner’s © 


She was sick only seventeen hours — sick 


The noise of the procession — 
had died away almost, had then revived, and now from 


“It?s a new thing for a woman to be of importance in an 


Oriental country,’’ said Renshaw. 

““Ah, that’s it! That’s where her power was. She, with 
him, could do anything. He, with her, could have done any- 
thing. eae. 
—quick!’’ added Dicky hurriedly, and they both drew back 


Stand back there, where you can’t be seen | 


“Ym afraid it was too late. He saw me,’’ added Dicky. 

‘(T’m afraid he did,’’ said Renshaw. 

“Never mind. It’s all in the day’s work. He and I are 
all right. The only danger would lie in the crowd discover- 
ing us in this holy spot, where the muezzin calls to prayer, 
and giving us what for, before he could interfere.’’ 

“T’m going down from this holy spot,’’ said Renshaw, and 
suited the action to the word. 

‘Me, too, Yankee,’’ said Dicky, and they came half-way 
down the tower. Still well above the heads of the vast crowd, 
through which the sweetmeat and sherbet sellers ran, calling 
their wares and jangling their brass cups, they watched the 
burial. 

“What is his name?’”’ said Renshaw. 

* Abdalla.’’ 

Hers?” 

*€ Noor-ala-Noor.’’ 

“ What does that mean?’’ 

“ Light from the Light.’ 


it 


HE burial was over. Hundreds had touched the coffin, 

taking a last farewell. The blind men had made a 
circle round the grave, hiding the last act of ritual from the 
multitude. The needful leaves, the graceful pebbles, had 
been deposited, the myrtle leaves and flowers had been 
thrown, and rice, dates, bread, meat and silver pieces were 
scattered among the people. Some poor men came near to 
the chief mourner. 

“Oh, effendi, may our souls be thy sacrifice, and may God 
give coolness to thineeyes! Speak tous by the will of God! ”’ 

For a moment the white-robed figure stood looking at them 
in silence, then he raised his hand and motioned toward the 
high pulpit, which was almost underneath where Dicky and 
Renshaw stood. Going over, 
he mounted the steps, and the 
people followed and crowded 
upon the pulpit. 

“A nice jack-pot that,’’ said 
Renshaw, as he scanned the up- 
turned faces through the opening 
in the wall. ‘‘A pretty one- 
eyed lot.”’ 
| “Sbows how they love their 
country. Their eyes were put 
out by their mothers when they 
were babes to avoid conscrip- 
tion, Listen, Yankee: 
Egypt is talking. Now, we’ll 
see!”’ 

Dicky’s lips were pressed tight 
together, and he stroked his faint 
mustache with his thumb-nail, a 
way he had when in suspense. 
‘His eyes were not on the speaker, ~ 
but on the distant sky, the 
Mokattam Hills and the forts 
Napoleon had built there. He 
was listening intently to 
Abdalla’s high, clear voice, 
which rang through the ruined 
‘mosque. 

“In the name of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful, 
children of Egypt, listen. Me 
ye have known years without 
number, and ye know that I am 
of you, as yeareof me. Our feet 
are in the same shoes, we gather 
from the same date-palm, of the 
same goolah we drink. My 
father’s father—now in the 
bosom of God, praise be to God! 
—builded this mosque; and my 
father, whose soul abides in 
peace with God, he cherished it till evil days came upon this 
land. ‘ Be your gifts to this mosque neither of silver nor 
copper, but of tears and prayers,’ said my father, Ebn 
Abdalla, before he unrolled his green turban and wound 
himself in it for his winding-sheet. ‘Though it be till the 
Karedh-gatherers return, yet shall ye replace nor stone nor 
biece of wood, save in the gates thereof, till good days come 
once more, and the infidel and the Turk be driven from the 
land.’ Thus spakehe. . . .” 

There came a stir and a murmuring among the crowd, and 
cries of Allah Ackbar’ ‘‘ Peace, peace!’’ urged the figure in 
white. ‘‘Make no noise. This is the house of the dead, of 
mé who has seen God. ‘Nothing shall be repaired, 
Save the gates of the mosque of Ebn Mahmoud, the mosque 
YF my father’s father’; so said my father. ‘And one shall 
stand at the gates and watch, though the walls crumble away, 
"ll the day when the land shall again be our land, and the 
chains of the stranger be forged in every doorway.’ . . . 
|But no, ye shall not lift up your voices in anger. This is the 
abode of peace, and the mosque is my mosque, and the dead 
ny dead.”’ 

‘The dead is our dead, effendi— may God give thee ever- 
asting years!’’ called a blind man from the crowd. 
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Up in the tower Dicky had listened intently, and as the 
speech proceeded his features contracted; once he gripped the 
arm of Renshaw. 

““Tt’s coming on to blow,’’ he said, in the pause made by 
the blind man’s interruption. ‘‘ There’ll be shipwreck some- 
where.’’ 

““Ye know the way by which I came,’ continued Abdalla 
loudly. ‘‘ Nothing is hid from you. I came near to the per- 
son of the Prince, whom God make wise while yet the stars 
of his life give light! In the palace of Abdin none was pre- 
ferred before me. Iwas much inthe sun, and mine eyes were 
dazzled. Yet in season I spake the truth, and for you I 
labored. But not as one who hath a life to give and seeks to 
giveit. For the dazzle that was in mine eyes hid from me the 
fullness of your trials. But there came an end. Ske came 
to the palace a slave— Noor-ala-Noor. Nay, nay, 
be silent still, my brothers! Her soul was the soul 
of one born free. On her lips was wisdom. In her heart 
was truth like a flaming sword. To the Prince she spoke not 
as aslavetoaslave, but in high, level terms. He would have 
married her, but her life lay in the hollow of her hand, and 
the hand was a hand to open and shut according as the soul 
willed. She was ready to close it so that none save Allah 
might open it again. Then in anger the Prince would have 
given her to his dowod at the gates, or to the Nile, after the 
manner of a Turk or a Persian tyrant—may God purge him 
of his loathsomeness! . . .”? 8 

He paused, as though choking with passion and grief, and 
waved a hand over the crowd in agitated command. 

““ Here’s the old sore open at last — which way now?”’ said 
Dicky in a whisper. ‘‘It’s the toss of a penny where he’ll 
pull up. As TI thought. ’Sh!’’ he added. 

Abdalla continued. ‘‘ Then did I stretch forth my hand, 


and, because I loved her, a slave with the freedom of God in 


DICKY WAS PLAYING A DANGEROUS GAME 


her soul and on her face, I said, ‘Come with me,’ and behold! 
she came, without a word, for our souls spake to each other 
as in the olden hours of the world, ere the hearts of men grew 
dark. I, an Egyptian of a despised and downtrodden land, 
where all men are slaves save the rich, and the rich go in 
the fear of their lives; she, a woman from afar, of that ancient 
tribe who conquered Egypt long ago— we went forth from the 
palace alone and penniless. He, the Prince, dared not follow 
to do me harm, for my father’s father ye knew, and my father 
ye knew, and me ye knew since I came into the world, and 
in all that we had ye shared while yet we had it; and he 
feared ye. We lived among ye, poor as ye are poor, yet rich 
for that Egypt was no poorer because of us.’? He waved his 
hand as though to still the storm he was raising. : 
“Tf ye call aloud, I will drive ye from this place of peace, 
this garden of her who was the Light fromthe Light. It hath 
been so until yesterday, when God stooped and drew the veil 
from her face, and she dropped the garment of life and fled 
from the world. Go, go hence,’’ he added, his 
voice thick with sorrow. ‘‘ But ere ye go, answer me, as ye 
have souls that desire God and the joys of Paradise, will ye 
follow where I go if I come and call ye? Will ye obey if I 
command?’? 


““ By the will of God, thou hast purchased our hearts; we 
will do thy wish forever!’’ was the answering cry. 

““Then, bring down the infidels that have stood in the 
minaret above, where the muezzin calls to prayer,’’ sharply 
called Abdalla, and waved an arm toward the tower where 
Dicky and Renshaw were. 

An oath broke from the lips of the Southerner; but Dicky 
smiled. ‘‘ He’s done it in style,’? he said. ‘‘ Come along.’’ 
He bounded down the steps to the doorway before the crowd 
had blocked the way. ‘‘ They might toss us out of that min- 
aret,’’ he added, as they both pushed their way into the open. 

““You take too many risks, effendi,’’ he called up to 
Abdalla in French, as excited Arabs laid hands upon them 
and were shaken off. ‘‘ Call away these fools!’’ he added 
coolly to the moveless figure watching on the pulpit stairs. 

Cries of ‘‘ Kill! kill the infidels!’’ resounded on all sides; 
but Dicky spoke up again to Abdalla. ‘‘ Stop this nonsense, 
effendi.’’ Then, without waiting for an answer, he shouted 
to the crowd: ‘‘I am Donovan Pasha. Touch me, and you 
touch Ismail. I haven’t come to spy, but to sorrow with you 
for Noor-ala-Noor, whose soul is with God, praise be to God, 
and may God give her spirit to you! I have come to weep 
for him in whom greatness speaks; I have come for love of 
Abdalla, the Egyptian! Is it a sin to stand apart in 
silence and unseen to weep? Wasit asinagainst the Moslem 
faith that in this minaret I prayed God to comfort Abdalla, 
grandson of Ebn Mahmoud, Egyptian of the Egyptians? Was 
it not I who held Ismail’s hand when he— being in an anger 
—would have scoured the bazars with his horsemen for 
Abdalla and Noor-ala-Noor? This is known to Abdalla, whom 
God preserve and exalt. Is not Abdalla friend to Donovan 
Pasha?”’ 

Dicky was known to hundreds present. There was not a 
merchant from the bazars but had had reason to know his 
presence among them, either by 
friendly gossip over a cup of 
coffee, by biting remarks in 
Arabic as good as their own, 
when they lied to him, or by 
the sweep of his stick over the 
mastaba and through the chat- 
tels of some vile-mouthed sales- 
man who, not recognizing him, 
insulted English ladies whom 
he escorted through the bazar. 
They knew his face, his tongue, 
and the weight and style of his 
arm; and though they would 
cheerfully have seen him the 
sacrifice of the Jehad to the cry 
of Allah Ackbar/ they re- 
spected him for himself, and 
they feared him because he was 
near to the person of Ismail. 
He was the more impressive 
because in the midst of wealth 
and splendor he remained poor: 
he had more than once bought 
turquoises and opals and horses 
and saddlery, which he paid for 
in installments, like any little 
merchant. These, therefore, 
who knew him, were well in- 
clined to leave him alone, and 
those who did not know him 
were impressed by his speech. 
If it was true that he was friend 
to Abdalla, then his fate was in 
the hand of God, not theirs. 
wil They all had heard of Little 
\\yie Donovan Pasha, whom Ismail 

gS counted only less than Gordon 
Pasha, the mad Englishman, 
who emptied his pocket for an 
old servant, gave his coat toa 
beggar, and outrode the Arabs of the desert. 

“Call off your terriers, effendi,’’ said Dicky again in 
French; for Renshaw was restive under the hands that were 
laid on his arm and the *zedoo/s that threatened him. ‘‘ My 
friend here is American. He stands for the United States in 
Egypt.”’ 

Abdalla had not moved a muscle during the disturbance, or 
during Dicky’s speech. He seemed but the impassive specta- 
tor, though his silence and the look in his eyes were ominous. 
It would seem as though he waited to see whether the 
Englishman and his friend could free themselves from the 
danger. If they could, then it was God’s will; if they could 
not, malaish/ Dicky understood. Inthis he read Abdalla 
like a parchment, and though he had occasion to be resentful 
he kept his nerves and his tongue in an equable mood. He 
knew that Abdalla would speak now. The Egyptian raised 
his hand. 

“In the name of Allah, the compassionate, the merciful, go 
your ways,’’ he said loudly. ‘‘It is as Donovan Pasha says; 
he stayed the hand of Ismail for my sake. Noor-ala-Noor, 
the Light from the Light, saw into his heart and it was the 
honest heart of a fool. And these are the words of the 

*Neboots = Clubs, 
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Koran, That the fool is one whom God has made His temple 
for a season, thereafter withdrawing. None shall injure 
the temple. Were not your hearts bitter against him, and 
when he spoke did ye not soften? He hath no inheritance of 
Paradise, but God shall blot him out in His own time. 
Bismillah / God cool his resting-place in thatday. Donovan 
Pasha’s hand is for Egypt, not against her. Weare brothers, 
though the friendship of man is like the shade of the acacia. 
Yet while the friendship lives, it lives. When God wills it to 
die, it dies. .’ He waved his hand toward the gate- 
way, and came slowly down the steep steps. 

With a curious look in his eyes Dicky watched the people 
go. Another curious look displaced it and stayed, as Abdalla 
silently touched his forehead, his lips and his heart three 
times, and then reached out a hand to Dicky and touched his 
palm. Three times they touched palms, and then he saluted 
Renshaw in the same fashion, making the gestures once only. 

From the citadel came the boom of the evening gun. 
Without a word Abdalla left them, and, going apart, he turned 
his face toward Mecca and began his prayers. Thecourtyard 
of the mosque was now empty, save for themselves alone. 

The two walked apart near the deserted fountain in the 
middle of the courtyard. ‘‘‘ The friendship of man is like 
the shade of the acacia, Yet while the friendship lives, it 
lives. When God wills it to die, tt dies /’’’ mused Dicky with 
a significant smile. ‘‘ Friendship walks on thin ice in the 
East, Yankee.’’ 

‘“See here, Donovan Pasha, I don’t like taking this kind 
of risk without a gun,’’ said Renshaw. 

““You’re an official, a diplomat; you can’t carry a gun.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s all very fine, but it was a close shave for both of us. 
You’ve got an object — want to get something out of it. But 
what do I get for my money?’’ 

““Perhaps the peace of Europe. 
niscences for the New York World. Perhaps some lime-light 
chapters of Egyptian history. Perhaps a little hari-kari. 
Don’t you feel it in the air? All this in any other country 
would make you think you were having a devil of a time. 
It’s on the regular ‘ ménoo’ here, and you don’t get a thrill.’’ 

‘“ The peace of Europe— Abdalla has something to do with 
that ?”’ 

‘Multiply the crowd just here by a thousand times as 
much, and that’s what he could represent in one day. Give 
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REAT MEN OF RUSSIA 


Il. POBEDONOSTEFF 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
United States Senator from Indiana 


OBEDONOSTEFF is Procurator of the Holy Synod. 
P Upon his head is poured all the discontent of every 
Russian who objects to the autocracy of the Greek 
Church, which is a political as well as a religious organization. 
The Russian Church is a part of the Government. So true 
is this, so bound up in the life of the nation is the orthodox 
religion, that men who savagely assail the church’s policies, 
who are utter disbelievers in its creed, and who even deny 
with contempt the Christian religion itself, are, by a paradox 
not to be otherwise understood, passionately devoted to the 
Russian Church as a national institution. 

The Czar is the head of the church. Before the time of 
Peter it was not so. Then the chief officials of the church 
formed its actual head and elected one of their number to a 
place somewhat similar in its dignity and privilege to that of 
the Pope of Rome. The Great Reformer changed all this. 
He insisted on the church becoming a political institution 
and made himself its head. He provided for a body of church 
government called the Holy Synod and established an 
imperial representative to this body called the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod. As the mouthpiece of the Czar and, next to 
him, the head of the church, this officer, it will readily be 
seen, becomes the real, thinking, acting autocrat of this 
mighty organization, which has its representative in every 
hamlet and touches the conscience of every man, woman and 


' Editor’s Note—This is the second of two papers by Senator 
Beveridge on the dominant forces of the great Eastern Empire. 


child in the imperial dominions. 
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him a month, and every man in Egypt would be collecting his 
own taxes where he could find ’em. Abdalla there could be 
prophet and patriot to-morrow. Prophet and patriot there'll 
be here soon—not on the square — if things don’t take a turn. 
That Egyptian-Arab has a tongue, he has brains, he has sor- 
row, he loved Noor-ala-Noor. Give a man the egotism of 
grief, and eloquence, and popularity, and he’ll cut as sharp 
as the khamsin wind. The dust he’ll raise will blind more 
eyes than you can see in a day’s march, Yankee.’’ 

Renshaw looked at Dicky thoughtfully. ‘‘ You’re wasting 
your life here. You’ll get nothing out of it. You’re a great 
man, Donovan Pasha, but others’ll reap where you sowed.”’ 

Dicky laughed softly. ‘‘ I’ve had more fun for my money 
than most men of my height and hair ” he stroked his 
beardless chin humorously. ‘‘ And the best is to come. 
This show is cracking. The audience are going to rush it.’’ 

Renshaw laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘ Pasha, to tell you 
God’s truth, I wouldn’t have missed this for anything; but 
what I can’t make out is, why you brought me here. You 
don’t do things like that for nothing. You bet you don’t. 
You’d not put another man in danger, unless ke was going to 
get something out of it, or somebody was. It looks so 
useless! You’ve done your little job by your lonesome, any- 
how; I was no use.’’ 

“Your turn comes,’’ said Dicky, flashing a look of friendly 
humor at him. ‘‘ America is putting her hand in the dough — 
through you. You’ll know, and your country’ll know, what’s 
going on here in the hum of the dim bazars. Ismail’s got 
to see how. things stand, and you’ve got to help me tell him. 
You’ve got to say I tell the truth, when the French gentle- 
men, who have their several spokes in the Egyptian wheel, 
politely say I lie. Is it too much, or too little, Yankee?’’ 

Renshaw almost gulped. ‘‘ Jerusalem!’’ was all he could 
say. ‘‘And we wonder why the English swing things 
as they do!’’ he growled, when his breath came freely. 

Abdalla had finished his prayers; he was coming toward 
them. Dicky went to meet him. 

“Abdalla, I’m hungry,’’ he said; ‘‘so are you. 
eaten nothing since sunset, two days ago.’’ 

“‘T am thirsty, effendi,’’ he answered, and his voice was 
husky. ‘‘ Come, I will give you to eat.’’ 

It was the time of Ramadan, when no Mahomedan eats food 
or touches liquid from the rising to the going down of the sun. 


You’ve 


itself. It has been his ambition to make and keep the 
church and the Government as inseparable as the soul and 
body of the living, thinking man. A child born of Russian 


parents, or even of one Russian parent, must be baptized in 


the Russian Orthodox Church and is forever a member of it. 

Pobedonosteff has sternly refused to submit to the fiercely 
demanded reform of permitting a person once a member of 
the Russian Church to leave it. Once an orthodox Russian, 
always an orthodox Russian. He has resisted all demands 
to revise the church’s creed. The ideal of his life is stabil- 
ity, authority; and to this ideal he is devoted with a passion 
which is the secret of most of his power. It is the claim of 
the Greek Church that it is the only religious institution 
which never changes. Its priests boast that it is as much 
more permanent and unchangeable than the Roman Catholic 
Church as that church in its turn is more permanent and 
unchangeable than the various Protestant denominations. 

“Let the people have a fixed faith,’’ said Pobedonosteff. 
“The soul of the people, finding expression through the ages 
and from remote antiquity in the fundamental doctrines of 
the church, is the surest proof of its authenticity and of its 
real representation of the soul of the nation.’’ 


Religious Unification of Russia 


Against this adamantine character all the waves of so-called 
reform have beaten in vain. With a terrible calmness he has 
denied every application for what protestors call relief. He 
has crushed at their first appearance all impulses of advance. 
To his belief the fundamental truths are the things of vital, 


snatched off millions of cooking-pots throughout the land, and 
fingers had been thrust into the meat and rice of the evening | 


And the man who has occupied this place of supreme 
power and influence from the time of the assassination of Alexander is Pobedonosteff. 

It is not possible, of course, to give a history of the church or even a sketch of 
Pobedonosteff’s ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
rigid, unyielding maintenance of one general plan and purpose, namely, the inflexible 
solidarity of the church establishment and its absolute identity with the Government 


It is enough to say that it has been the 
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As the sunset gun boomed from the citadel, lids had been 


feast, and their owners had gulped down bowls of water. | 
The smell of a thousand cooking-pots came over the walls of | 
the mosque to them now. Because of it, Abdalla’s command | 
to the crowd to leave had been easier of acceptance. Their 
hunger had made them dangerous. Danger was in the air. — 
The tax-gatherers had lately gone their rounds, and the agents f 
of the Steward, Sadik Pasha, the malevolent, had wielded j 
the kourbash without mercy. It was perhaps lucky that the 
incident had occurred within smell of the evening feasts and | 
near the sounding of the sunset gun. 
| 
WT 

HALF-HOUR later, as Abdalla thrust his fingers into the 
dish and handed Dicky a succulent cucumber filled with | 
fried meat, the latter said to him: ‘‘It is the wish of the 
Effendina, my friend. It comes as the will of God, for even | 
as Noor-ala-Noor journeyed home to the bosom of God by 
your will, and by your prayers, being descended from | 
Mahomet as you are, Ismail, who knew nothing of your sor- 
row, said to me: ‘In all Egypt there is one man, and one 
only, for whom my soul calls to go into the desert with | 
Gordon,’ and I answered him and said: ‘ Jnshallah | 
Effendina, it is Abdalla, the Egyptian.’ And he laid his | 
hand upon his head—I have seen him do that for no man 

since I came into his presence—and said: ‘ My soul calls for 
him. Find him and bid him to come. Here is my ring.’”” | 

Dicky took from his pocket a signet ring, which bore a> 
passage from the Koran, and laid it before Abdalla. 

‘“ What is Ismail to me! —or the far tribes of the Soudan! 
Here are my people,’’ was the reply. Abdalla motioned to | 
the next room where the blind men ate their evening meal, | 
and out to the dimly-lighted streets where thousands of | 
narghilahs and cigarettes made little smoky clouds that | 
floated around white turbans and dark faces. ‘‘ When they 
need me, I will speak; when they cry to me, I will unsheathe | 
the sword of Ebn Mahmoud who fought with Mahomet Ali 
and saved the land from the Turk.’’ 

Renshaw watched the game with an eagerness unnotice- | 
able in his manner. Hesaw how difficult was the task before | 
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permanent and eternal moment to the souls of the people. | 
“Let them be taught the simple, the profound and the ever- | 
lasting truths,’’ he exclaims. ‘‘ To believe with all your 
soul in one God, the Father of mankind; to believe without | 
doubting and with all the passion of unquestioning faith in 
Jesus Christ, his Son and the Saviour of the world; to learn) 
the simple and fundamental difference between right and | 
wrong, between good and evil; to make and keep the people 
simple, obedient and united’’—these to Pobedonosteff are | 
the necessary things. 
The debating of warring sects, of doubting and shallow 
minds, the discord and division and, in the end, the death 
itself to which all this leads, are to him abhorrent and wicked. 
To make the Russian people one people, to bind together 
Finn and Slav and Tartar and Circassian, and _ finally 
Chinaman, too, perhaps, by the invisible and unbreakable 
bonds of a simple and common faith whose roots run back 
unbroken through the soil of the centuries—this is the vast 
ambition of this statesman of the church. ; 
And so it is that Pobedonosteff rules with an iron hand. 
So it is that, being the Apostle of Russian Patriotism, inten- 
sified into the white heat of religious passion—and thus ina 
sense the highest personification of the Russian Nation— 
Pobedonosteff has the mind and the heart of his Czar. And 
so it is that the shining object of all dissent, the person at 
whose breast is aimed every shaft speeded at the church 
itself and its doctrine —the visible and responsible head to 
i 


which all officers, priests and members of that enormous 
organization attribute all their misfortunes, fancied and real 
—so it is that Pobedonosteff is the most hated man of Russia. 
But even Pobedonosteff’s bitterest foes in Russia gladly 
admit his absolute purity of character. Money has never 
soiled his hands. His name has never been connected 
with scandal, although his fierce denunciation of the immo- 
rality of even the leading characters of Russian high life stings 
like a whip of scorpions and intensifies the already burning 
hatred felt for him. Retaliation by way of charge of dis- 
honesty or immorality or any word or deed of a personally 
improper kind has never been possible. It is admitted, too, 
that he is totally without personal ambition, even by those 
who speak of him as bigoted, fanatical, cruel; and that he is 
actuated in all his policies and plans by a devoted and fervent 
ideal. Single-mindedness, simplicity, purity, intensity, 
fearlessness and a determination that is fanatical —these 
are the elements of Pobedonostefi’s character. 


A Picture of the Real Pobedonosteff 


Time and again you have read of him as the Tomas 
de Torquemada of the Russian people. More than once 
I have heard him described as the spirit of the Spanish 
Inquisition living in and breathing the atmosphere of 
the twentieth century. So you would expect that, upon 
meeting him, you would find a relentless countenance, 
at once a mask for and an expression of ferocity and 
fanaticism. And the conversation with him was looked 
forward to with keener interest even than that with Witte. 

What of this man, then, and his surroundings? You 
will find him in a very unpretentious building which 
stands flush with the sidewalk on one of the busy streets 
of St. Petersburg. Upon entering you are ina hallway, 
wide and of medium height, with two soldiers clothed 
in an apparently old-time military costume standing at 
either side. Turning to the right you mount three low, 
broad steps into another hallway or room with lower 
ceiling than the first, where again two soldiers are 
motionless sentinels. A third soldier announces you, 
and a broad door is entered, into a large, low room full 
of shadow. There are books by the score, by the hun- 
dred. The man who works here is a student, that is 
plain. Besides the psychic impression of the student, a 
mystic feeling pervades the whole apartment. 

At the extreme end, in still deeper shadow, as it 
appears from where you enter at the door, there is an 
ample, broad, heavy desk made out of some dark wood. 

At this desk sits an old man whose shoulders droop with 
age—that thing you observe although he is bending for- 
ward, lost to all other things in the writing in which he 
is engaged. He turns quickly, however, and advances to- 
ward you, and in a low, pleasant voice, full of all courtesy 
and kindliness, speaks, and makes you instantly at home. 

You see the face now and the head. The hair, now becom- 
ing scanty and quite gray, is cut as close as possible. It isa 
large and finely shaped head with the regions of thought and 
reflection highly developed. The face is mild—even benev- 
olent. The gray eyes are almost affectionate. The features 
are aglow with intelligence. The most vivid impression 
immediately produced is that of acute and profound men- 
‘tality. In a photograph his face looks for all the world like 
that of the typical New England professor of twenty years 
‘ago. But with the living man before you it is the last face 
in the world that you would have picked out as that of the 
ruthless autocrat of reaction. His talk is mellow, alive, 
informing. His memory is sensitive and instantaneous. 

Everybody knows of the visit of the late Charles A. Dana, 
of the New York Sun, to this kindred mind. Dana sought 
the interview and went to him an ardent hater. He came 
away the captivated admirer of this prince of Russian religious 
‘permanency. The incident of Mr. Dana’s visit being called 
to his attention, Pobedonosteff remembered it instantly and 
spoke of Mr. Dana with admiration and enthusiasm. ‘‘A 
wonderful man,’’ he said; ‘‘so broad, so catholic, so well 
‘informed. His was a mind and spirit of true greatness.”’ 


# Bitter Argument Against Americanism 


I 
‘Pobedonosteff has the courage of his convictions in the most 
ultimate degree. He does not believe in democratic institu- 
tions. He does not apologize for Russian autocracy; he 
‘does not even defend it. He asserts that it is the only correct 
‘principle of government—asserts, asserts, asserts! The 
‘whole man is assertion! 

“You people who live in your so-called republican form 
lof government flatter yourselves that you govern yourselves; 
but you do not. A small oligarchy governs you. I have 
studied it well. Votes are influenced by the appeals of 
demagogues. Other votes are bought outright by actual cash. 
Still other votes are influenced by the unthinking force of 
party association; and all of this program is arranged and 
operated by the few wire-pullers behind the scenes. These 
wire-pullers are your real rulers. And are they pure? Are 
they learned? Are they wise? Do they have the real inter- 
ests of the people at heart, or is their own petty, personal 
interest the thing that controls them most? And if this last 
iS So, are they equal to the enlightened governing class at 
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whose head sits a hereditary Czar above corruption, above 
jealousies, above the mutations of party, and influenced under 
God only by considerations for the welfare of the people for 
whom he is responsible? Sometimes your elections turn 
upon the mere chance as to whether one party or the other 
gets the voters belonging to its organization out to the polls. 
In those instances chance rules. It is like throwing dice. Is 
there anything rational in such a government ?’’ 

These are his general views. He speaks with bitterness 
of the freedom of the press. ‘‘ Who are these editors,’’ he 
says, ‘‘who set themselves up as the teachers and rulers of 
public opinion, as the critics and censors of the plans of 
statesmen? Are they especially fitted for their task? Have 
they been selected by the people as the men best qualified 
for enlightening the people upon the plans and purposes of 
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government? Everybody knows that they are not. In most 
instances they are accidents. In nearly all cases they are 
hirelings—the employees of wealthy owners who dictate the 
policy and the editorials of the paper. They do not even 
own their own consciences—their own minds. Here perhaps 
is a drunken and besotted but brilliant scribbler who ina 
moment of alcoholic exhilaration flashes off a tawdry and 
sensational editorial. Yonder is a cringing intellectual slave 
of some coarse, ignorant man whose money pays his salary. 
Are these helpful teachers— wise commentators? I do not 
think so.”’ 


At Fierce Attack on the Press 


Pobedonosteff has written some of the most cunningly thought- 
out and daring essays of the present generation. Here are 
some extracts of his essay entitled The Press: 


The newspaper has usurped the position of judicial observer 
of the events of the day; it judges not only the actions and 
words of men, but affects a knowledge of their unexpressed 
opinions, their intentions and their enterprises; it praises 
and condemns at discretion; it incites some, threatens others; 
drags to the pillory one, and others exalts as idols to be 
adored and examples worthy of the emulation of all. In 
the name of Public Opinion it bestows rewards on some and 
punishes others with the severity of excommunication. The 
question naturally occurs: Who are these representatives of 
this terrible power, Public Opinion? Whence is derived 
their right and authority to rule in the name of the commu- 
nity, to demolish existing institutions and to proclaim new 
ideals of ethics and legislation? 

Any vagabond babbler or unacknowledged genius, any 
enterprising tradesman, with his own money or with the 
money of others, may found a newspaper, even a great news- 
paper. He may attract a host of writers and feuilletonists, 
ready to deliver judgment on any subject at a moment’s 
notice. He may hire illiterate reporters to keep him sup- 
plied with rumors and scandals. His staff is then complete. 
From that day he sits in judgment on all the world, on 
ministers and administrators, on literature and art, on 
finance and industry. 


A single quotation from his bitter essay against democratic 
institutions, entitled The Great Falsehood of Our Time, will 
throw a flood of light upon his views, and his method of 
thought and expression: 


Elections are a matter of art, having, as the military art, 
their strategy and tactics. The candidate is not brought into 
direct relations with his constituents. As intermediary 
stands the committee, a self-constituted institution, the chief 
weapon of which is impudence. The candidate, if he is 


unknown, begins by assembling a number of friends and 
patrons. Then altogether they organize a hunt among the 
rich and weak-minded aristocrats of their neighborhood 
whom they convince that it is their duty, their prerogative 
and their privilege to stand at the head as leaders of public 
opinion. 

There is little difficulty in finding stupid or idle people 
who are taken in by this trickery; and then, above their 
signatures, appear manifestoes in the newspapers and on the 
walls and pillars, which seduce the mass, eager always in the 
pursuit of names, titles and wealth. 

Thus are formed the committees which direct and control 
the elections. They resemble, in much, public companies. 
The composition of the committee is carefully elaborated; it 
contains some of active force—energetic men who pursue at 
all costs material ends—while simple and frivolous idlers 
constitute the ballast. The committees organize meetings, 

where speeches are delivered, where he who possesses 
the powerful voice and can quickly and skillfully string 
phrases together, produces always an impression on the 
mass and acquires notoriety —thus comes out the candi- 
date for future election, who, with favoring conditions, 
may even supersede him whom he came to help. Phrases, 
and nothing but phrases, dominate these meetings. The 
crowd hears only him who cries the loudest and who 
with impudence and with flattery conforms most artfully 
to the impulses and tendencies of the mob. 

On the day of polling few give their votes intelligently; 
these are the individual, influential electors whom it has 
been worth while to convince in private. The mass of 
the electors, after the practice of the herd, vote for one of 
the candidates nominated by the committees. Not one 
exactly knows the man, or considers his character, his 
capacity, his convictions; all vote merely because they 
have heard his name so often. It would be vain to 
struggle against this herd. If a level-headed elector 
wished to act intelligently in such a grave affair and not 
to give way to the violence of the committee he would 
have to abstain altogether, or to give his vote for his 
candidate according to his conviction. However he 
might act, he could not prevent the election of the candi- 
date favored by the mass of frivolous, indifferent and 
prejudiced electors. 

In theory, the elected candidate must be the favorite 
of the majority; in fact, he is the favorite of a minority, 
sometimes very small, but representing an organized 
force, while the majority, like sand, has no coherence, 
and is therefore incapable of resisting the clique and the 
faction. In theory, the election favors the intelligent 
and capable; in reality, it favors the pushing and the 
impudent. 


It will be seen from these quotations that Pobedonosteff 
is as intellectually intense, as mentally passionate, as he 
is in manners urbane and charming. But he is not 

always soothing and velvet-voiced, even in personal talk and 
contact. At the close of the conversation the policy of the 
church was mentioned. Instantly it appeared that every nerve 
of that sensitive organism had been touched into abnormal 
alertness. ‘‘ Yes, what of the policy of the church? ’’ 


Russia Not a State, but a World 


When it was suggested that, when considered as a great 
cohesive force, whose purpose it is to bind together into a 
solid and substantial organism tens of millions of people 
widely scattered, it is a coherent and reasonable policy, as 
viewed even by an ultra-republican, he answered, his form 
gradually straightening as he spoke until he stood as erect as 
a man of twenty. The years rolled away from his virile 
shoulders, the light of youth blazed from his eyes, his voice 
grew more vibrant as he proceeded until, at the last word, it 
rang as a trumpet. 

“Ves, yes!’’ he cried. ‘‘ You are quite right about that. 
But, sir, you make one terrible mistake—you who refer to 
Russia asa state. No! no! Russia is no state; Russia is a 
world /”” 

It was the most illuminating as it was the most quotable 
single sentence I ever heard within the dominions of the 
Czar. There was the master word that unlocked all the 
complexities of Witte’s statesmanship. There was laid bare 
the unspoken — almost unthought — aspiration of the Russian 
people, an aspiration so profound as to bean instinct. There 
spoke the determination of the virile Slav race which, despite 
frightful mortality due to unhygienic living and conditions, 
despite the fact that no Russian child but the fittest survives, 
is yet adding to its numbers by almost three million souls 
every year. 

This was the voice of the soul of Russia— Russia that ever 
waits; Russia that is ever patient; Russia that ever advances; 
Russia that never hurries; Russia that looks upon other 
peoples as disorganized communities and dying races and 
considers herself the heir of all the ages; Russia that believes 
and feels and knows that she is not a state, but a world. 
““No! no! Russia is no state; Russia ts a world /’’—so 
exclaims the hated Procurator of the Holy Synod, and so 
devoutly believe the Russian people, and so plans the far- 
seeing, patient Russian statesman. 

Thinkers, politicians, statesmen, scientists, estimating the 
coming conflict of nations, when putting Russia to the test of 
analysis should, if they would truly understand as they 
analyze, repeat these words of Pobedonosteff, Procurator of 
the Holy Synod of Russia’s National Church: ‘‘ Russia is no 
state; Russta ts a world.’ 
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Al Study in Values. 
Between Conscience, Culture and Intellect; 
Impulse, Hard Work and Sharp Experience 


mass of people still act on the impulse 
It’s ‘ Death for us 
when it comes 


\ee said Eastwood languidly, ‘‘ the great 


of self-preservation. 
all and his own life for each,’ 
to the test.’’ 

He threw a handful of sand to the wind and 
looked at her for acquiescence. He had very 
fine eyes that, when he smiled, softened somewhat the inso- 
lence of his good looks. 

Miss Wilmer threw out her hand with a little protesting 
movement. ‘‘ Don’t,’? she exclaimed. ‘‘ You mustn’t talk 
so.’? She wondered whether he, too, was thinking of 
Kittredge. 

Eastwood laughed. 
believe in speaking of certain 
are Hell-deep?’’’ 

Lilian Wilmer looked down at him as he lay on the sand 
at her feet. 

To her sensitively critical and shy nature falling in love 
withany man who did not come up to her ideal, intellectually 
and esthetically, as well as morally, was an undreamed-of 
obsession. 

Eastwood was everything, did everything that she admired. 
He crowned himself her king by making love to her in quo- 
tations from Browning. He was the only man she knew who 
could do it without a touch of affectation or pedantry; the 
thing she had longed for was perfect on his lips. He would 
lie there on the beach and say things in his drawling way, a 
smile in his eyes, his mouth grave, until Lilian felt the blood 
creep up from her heart and weigh her eyelids down with 
happiness she had dreamed of but not expected. 

Eastwood groaned with mock despair at her answer. 
“That’s a woman all over,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ you never will 
acknowledge or reckon with the unpleasant truths of human 
nature.’’ 

Lilian did not answer. She pulled a rusty nail from the 
wreck in whose shadow they were sitting and crumbled the 
corroded dust from its edges. Were not the unpleasant 
truths of which Eastwood spoke like this rust which ate from 
the surface inward? The core of the nail was still sound. 
A faint color rose to her cheeks. 

““Doesn’t— doesn’t the other side of nature count for 
something?’’ she said bravely. ‘‘ The impulse for good that 
a man has before he knows anything about ethics? ”’ 

““The loving-worm-within-his-clod’ theory?’’ quoted 
Eastwood a little ironically and then added with a curious 
look; ‘‘ it depends on what the worm loves, I fancy. Love 
for one certain person can make a man sacrifice every- 
thing. Love forthe masses——’’ Heshrugged his shoulders. 
“It's a hybrid virtue, I’m afraid. It’s training and not 
instinct that makes modern martyrs, and heroes for modern 
exigencies.”’ 

Lilian looked out at the sea. She wondered whether 
Eastwood realized that she was thinking of him also; defend- 
ing to herself, against his sweeping condemnation, the quiet 
bravery and honor which, she felt sure, lay under all his 
brilliant knowledge and pretended cynicism. She was sure 
that he would not have thought of himself first in danger had 
he never read a word of poetry or ethics. 

She thought that he was judging himself as harshly as he 
judged Kittredge when he spoke, and yet she did not think 
that he was quite fair to Kittredge; for how could a man like 
Eastwood sympathize with one who lived by such different 
ideals? 

Lilian wanted to be fair to Kittredge because she was 
prejudiced in favor of Eastwood. She thought she understood 
him better. He was the product of culture and conscience 
and intellect; Kittredge, of impulse, hard work and sharp 
experiences. 

Miss Wilmer did not know of which one of her children 
Wisdom would be justified, but she believed that she should 
be prouder of Eastwood, 


‘“Why ?’’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you 
‘ Hell-deep truths because they 
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How graceful his long-limbed figure was! One could not 
help feeling that power and strength lay under the careless 
ease, in those aristocratic hands that she had never seen do 
anything more arduous than as now while they played with 
the sand among the timbers of the wreck. 

Lilian had come to connect the wreck with their long talks 
together, for it was there that they had first spoken of 
Browning; simultaneously thinking of those wonderful lines 
called ‘‘ Prospice,’’ where love and fear contend; and wonder- 
ing whether it was so that sailors felt when their ship was 
doomed, when they saw the fatal shore through the breakers. 

It was there that Kittredge saw themthe day hecame. He 
had arrived on the afternoon train, found the man he had 
come to see on business and then had started out to look at 
things a bit. 

He had only a week’s time at the beach before getting back 
to Pittsburg, and as he never traveled for pleasure alone he 
had acquired the habit of filling each leisure moment with 
snatches of it. 

He had never read much either. The rise and fall of the 
pig-iron market leaves little margin for the cultivation of 
literary tastes; but it may have been for that very reason he 
had almost a child’s joyous delight in nature. It had nosad, 
poetic significances for him; it was all fresh and new. 

He walked a mile up the beach, as far as the life-saving 
station, marveled much at the countless wrecks that strewed 
the shore, and then, as he came back along the sand, his hat 
in his hand, the soft wind on his hair, he looked landward 
and saw Miss Wilmer and Eastwood. The girl’s eyes were 
on the sand, but Eastwood looked straight at him until he 
had passed and Kittredge felt a challenge in the look. 

Kittredge knew that whatever Eastwood did there could be 
no easy carelessness for himself. He realized that if he 
hoped to win there was hard work ahead for him. He knew 
against what odds he fought. He did not blame the girl for 
her preference of Eastwood; he knew well enough how much 
less there was in himself to attract a sensitive, susceptible 
woman like Lilian Wilmer than in a man like Eastwood, 
where knowledge was the power added to all else that he 
might have had. Still, he would not let what she might 
prefer keep him from making his strongest effort to win her 
preference. 

It seemed to him that she and Eastwood were always sitting 
under that old wreck talking. There was nothing for him to 
do but interrupt them if he wanted to talk to her at all. And 
he had only three more days left before he went back to watch 
the pig-iron market. 

When Miss Wilmer bowed to him he stopped and walked 
toward the wreck. ‘‘ Are you having a great discussion?”’ 
he asked with the smile that made his eyes close to two narrow 
lines of blue, bright and curious. 

Miss Wilmer, who was studying a pebble as Kittredge’s 
shadow fell across them, smiled back and Eastwood raised 
himself on his elbow. ‘‘ Why, yes,’’ he said tentatively. 
“We were discussing Browning.’’ 

‘* Say, he’s a fine fellow, isn’t he?’’ Kittredge exclaimed 
heartily, as he seated himself beside the other two. 

The girl looked up quickly, surprised and pleased. 

Eastwood, too, had looked up with a change of expression. 

““You like him?’’ he asked curiously, his eyes half closed 
as he studied the square, good-natured face, the solid 
shoulders. 

“You like him?’”’ 

“Like him, that I do,’’ answered Kittredge, looking from 
one to the other. ‘‘ Why, did you hear of what he did once? 
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How One Girl’s Heart Decided . 


It was the finest thing a man can do. 
he was out in the coal regions with me 

“Who, Browning?’’? demanded Eastwood, 
and he and Miss Wilmer opened their eyes wide 
and stared at Kittredge. 

Kittredge reddened a little. ‘‘ Why, yes,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ He’s working right in the same 
office with me, and we went up together. It was two years, 
ago. Nobody knew it much because he got mad if I talked 
about it; but you can ask the firm if Frank Browning Z 

Kittredge stopped as Eastwood broke into a laugh 
“Excuse me,’’ he said at once. ‘‘It’s just the mistake we 
made in thinking that both of us were talking of the same 
man. Miss Wilmer and I were talking about Robe 
Browning.”’ 

“The poet, you know, Mr. Kittredge,’’ the girl said with 
a sort of embarrassment that was new to her; ‘‘ the man who 
wrote the Pied Piper, and the Ring and the Book.’’ 

“Oh,” said Kittredge blankly, and his face fell a littl 
““T don’t know him. I mean I don’t know anything about 
him. I don’t read poetry much.’’ He stared out at th 
water and whistled under his breath. There was a paus 
while Eastwood looked at Miss Wilmer and Miss Wilmer 
looked at the sea. Then the girl-turned toward Kittredge, 


You know, 
” J 


and 


““What was it that your friend did?” she asked, looking at 
him with sweet interest. q | 
““Yes,’’? added Eastwood, “‘ I’d like to know what that other | 


Browning did.”’ 4 
Kittredge, who had flushed a little at Miss Wilmer’s grace- 
ful kindness, turned sharply and glanced at the other man, a 
curious wrinkle in his eyelids. Then he looked again at the 
sea; smooth, pale and uncommunicative. ‘“‘It’s nothing 
much of a story,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Frank and I were up in 
the coal region hunting a man who was trying to keep out of 
our way. He’d been doing some sharp work in the firm’s 
name. Well, we thought we had placed him and started to 
walk to the house. It was a good distance from the station 
and somehow we got rather mixed up in our direction, and 
Browning went up to one of the little houses on the road to 
ask the way. I waited in the road, outside, while he 
knocked on the door and then opened it and went in. 

‘Presently he came to the door and called ‘Andy.’ The 
minute I heard his voice I knew something was up and I 
started for the house. - 

“But he stopped me. ‘I wish you’d go downtown and 
send a doctor up here right off,’ he said. ‘There’s a man 
here all alone, sick and out of his head. No, don’t you co 
innow. Just hurry and do as I tell you, and bring the doctor 
back with you; it’s getting late.’ 

““T started in to argue about it. I wasn’t going off to leav 
a fellow like Frank, that I was about as fond of as the ne 
one, in that wretched hole, among a lot of heathen Hungarians 
and Poles. 

““But Frank just shut me up in his quiet way; said he 
fight it out with me after I got the doctor. 

““Well, I hustled back to town and hunted one up, but by 
the time I’d found him it was almost dark, and then I couldn 
remember just where I’d left Frank, and between one thing 
and another we had to wait until morning to start, and it took 
a lot of hunting to find that shanty, even in broad daylight. 

‘T wanted to rush right in first thing, but the doctor was 
worse than Frank and told me to sit still in the buggy and 
hold his horse while he went in and found out what th 
matter was. 

““He looked mighty queer when he came out and said 
‘What on earth did you let that friend of yours stay here for! 
The fellow inside has smallpox. He’s been alone for seve 
days and is in a serious state.’ 

‘“Well, imagine my feelings. It was days before Frank 
got away. They put him into the hospital and disinfected 
him and half cooked him before they’d let him escape. 

“Frank laughed a little. He said he wasn’t afraid. 


_ decided to settle the matter. 


“The doctor said that was why he didn’t take it. Why, 
he’d been actually sitting on the edge of that poor wretch’s 
bed, swabbing his head all night to quiet the fever. 

“Frank always gets mad at me for speaking about it. He 
says he doesn’t care how much of a beast that smallpox fellow 
was, he had no more business to go off and leave him than if 
he’d been the President of the United States.’’ 

For a moment no one spoke. Then Miss Wilmer said 
slowly: ‘‘ That was a noble thing to do; a very noble thing. 
It was heroic. I don’t wonder that you are fond of the man 
who did it. It’s that sort of a person who sets an example to 
the rest of us; don’t you think so, Mr. Eastwood?”’ 

Eastwood looked around into the face above him that 
glowed with a pure enthusiasm and admiration unlike any he 
had called there through days of subtlest effort. 

“Ves,’? he answered cordially; ‘‘I confess I admire his 
courage very much. I think that your man Browning and 
our poet would have been very good friends; don’t you, Miss 
Lilian? He was living up to that idea you spoke of; ‘ And 
they that live as models for the mass are singly of more value 
than they all.’ ”’ 

He was looking at her as he spoke, but Kittredge answered. 

“Yd rather do what Frank did than write all the poetry 
your man ever dreamed of,’’ he said bluntly. 

“Would you?’’ answered Eastwood rather languidly. ‘‘I 
think I should be as willing to inspire a thousand lives to 
noble deeds as to save one.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the girl earnestly, ‘‘ you mustn’t forget how 
many people owe their best deeds to the poet’s words.”’ 

Kittredge wrinkled his forehead. ‘‘ Frank never reads 
any poetry,’’ he said positively. ‘‘ He rides horseback or 
plays billiards in his spare time.’’ He pulled off his hat as 
he spoke and pushed his hair from his forehead. ‘‘ I wish to 
goodness we could get a boat and go out rowing,’’ he said, 
half to himself. ‘‘ Just look at that beautiful smooth water 
and not a boat in sight— except wrecks.”’ 

“T haven’t pulled a boat since I left the college crew,”’ 
Eastwood said idly; ‘I wonder whether I’ve forgotten how 
to handle a sweep.”’ 

Kittredge was looking at him. ‘‘ Did you goto college??? 
he asked with something likea surprised regret in his voice. 

Eastwood threw a carefully aimed pebble. ‘‘ Why, yes,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Is that unusual?’’ 

Kittredge laughed. ‘‘It would be to some fellows,’’ he 
said, and Miss Wilmer felt instinctively that he had rebuked 
the fallow richness of Eastwood’s life. 

He left them abruptly a moment later; it had suddenly 
seemed a hopeless task to win the girl from a man like 
Eastwood. 

Eastwood lifted himself on his elbow and looked after him. 

““ How Browning would have liked to analyze that chap,’’ he 
said speculatively. ‘‘ How he would have laid bare his nature 


—those crude emotions— emotions in lumps as it were.’’ 


Lilian was silent fora moment. Then she said absently: 
“Yes, he is the sort of man that you feel the shepherd-boy in 
Love Among the Ruins must have been: ‘Shut them in with 
their triumphs and their glories and the rest——”’ She paused. 

Eastwood waited a moment for her to finish. ‘‘ Love zs 


, best,’’ he said slowly; ‘‘isn’t it? Best for us all?”’ 


Miss Wilmer picked some invisible threads from her dress. 
“Tthink we ought to be getting back,’’ she observed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you? It’s rather late.” 

Eastwood followed her in silence. He hated to dispel the 
charm of this delicious courtship by a commonplace declara- 
tion. He felt so sure of her that it was a pleasure to tantalize 
himself by holding her at arm’s length to long for. Still, he 
Kittredge was not wasting a 
minute, and girls, like dreams, often go by contraries. 

Kittredge did not give him the opportunity he hoped for 
that evening; he was telling Miss Wilmer more about his 
friend Browning. 

Eastwood lay-awake that night for hours thinking of the 
girl he loved and of the other man who loved her. 

Astorm was rising, and all night long the wind grew louder 
and the sea poured its thundering breakers along the beach. 
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Eastwood did not get to sleep until near morning, and it 
was eleven o’clock when he went downstairs. The hotel 
was quite deserted, and when he went to inquire for his mail 
the clerk asked him whether he had heard of the wreck, and if 
he were not going up the beach with the rest of the household. 

Eastwood thought of the morbid curiosity that had sent 
every one pell-mell to the scene of the tragedy. Of course 
Kittredge was there. Had Lilian gone with him? He would 
not ask; he would wait until he saw for himself. 

As he left the shelter of the hotel the wind struck and 
nearly knocked him down. He bent his head and pressed 
against it. It was heavy with a blinding sleet that cut his 
face and carried away his breath. He dropped his cigarette 
without noticing it and set his mouth hard as he fought ahead. 
He wondered whether the sailors on the wrecked vessel 
had been afraid. He supposed so, poor wretches; ‘‘ with the 
fog in their throats.’? How concisely Browning had expressed 
that fear of the death struggle, 

He lifted his gaze from the welter of black water at his feet 
and saw through the clouds of rain the torn sails of the wreck 
streaming out on the wind in useless rags as the vessel hung 
helpless on her beam-ends across the bar. 

She had struck the sand bar fully five hundred yards 
from shore, and from where he stood on the bluff he could 
look down to that part of the beach that sloped back beyond 
the line of the waves and see the crowd that had come up from 
the hotel—a confused, moving mass, gathered to watch the 
last struggle of the doomed ship. With a muttered exclama- 
tion of disgust he went on toward them. Hehad no sympathy 
with the idle observation of suffering. 

As he broke into the circle a girl came forward swiftly and 
clasped his arm in both hands, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks as she exclaimed sobbingly: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Eastwood. 
Do something, make them do something to save the others. 
Don’t let them drown.’’ It was Miss Wilmer. 

Eastwood looked at her in amazement. Never before had 
he seen that cold, shy reserve swept away under a storm of 
feeling. She was trembling all over, and her slender, 
ungloved hands were quite blue with cold. 

Eastwood clasped them firmly inhis. ‘‘ My dear child,” 
he said gently, ‘‘this is no place for you. What did you 
come for? You must go back with me at once.’’ : 

But Lilian shook her head. ‘‘ Oh, I cannot,’’ she gasped. 
““T must stay until they save them. See! There is Mr. 


Kittredge. He is trying to help. Go and tell him you are 
ready, too.”’ 
“Help what? What do you mean?’’ Eastwood demanded 


curtly, looking around at the crowd that had gathered about 
the captain of the life-saving crew and a man who was talking 
to him with many swift words. 

A stranger who had been looking at Eastwood and Miss 
Wilmer answered his question. ‘‘ She means, help make up 
the crew,’’ he explained with a jerk of the head toward the 
captain. ‘‘ They tried to take the boat out but it capsized 
and three of the men were hurt, and the captain says he can’t 
take it out without men enough to handle the oars. They’ve 
tried the breeches buoy but the ship rolls so that it only 
drowns the men while they’re bringing them in. I guess 
they'll have to let’em go. There’s a fellow over there trying 
to persuade the captain to make up the crew from the crowd 
here. That’s him now.’’ 

Eastwood turned and saw Kittredge push his way into the 
circle from the other side. As he advanced it seemed to him 
that Kittredge grew taller and stronger as he looked into the 
faces of the confused and helpless crowd. 

“Listen a moment,’’ he began in the clear, short tones of 
one used to giving orders. ‘‘ The captain says he can’t take 
his boat out to that ship because three of the crew are hurt 
and he hasn’t men enough to pullthe oars. That means that 
the people who are still out on the wreck have got to drown 
without an effort being made to save them. The life-boat 
may be swamped before it gets there and the whole outfit 
drowned, but these fellows here, the crew, are ready to go if 
they can get three more men to fill the places. I’m going. 
If any one else wants to he’ll have to be quick. Ah, 


Eastwood, I’ve been wishing for you for an hour. That 
makes only one more man needed. What, you won’t come?”’ 

The eager relief that had flashed into Kittredge’s face turned 
slowly to an incredulous stare as Eastwood shook his head. 
“Thank you. I’m nota fool.’? His face became somewhat 
pale as he said it. ‘‘No boat can live five minutes in that 
sea,’’ he added almost scornfully. 

The other had not stopped to listen. Caught up in his 
willing courage, two more men had offered themselves as 
substitutes. 

Twice Miss Wilmer, straining her eyes through the mist of 
rain that shrouded the beach, Saw the crew run their boat 
down the sand and twice the breakers flung them back. Then 
a roaring cheer broke from the crowd as a wave caught the 
boat and swept it high upon its crest and out toward the next. 
Then it disappeared and nothing was to be seen but the cata- 
ract of water that reared itself and crashed upon the beach; 
again, and again, and again. 

Once while they waited during what seemed hours 
Eastwood went up to Miss Wilmer, who had gone back to the 
highest point of sand and was now standing gazing out toward 
the wreck, 

‘“Come home,’ he said gently. ‘‘ Come back to the house 
with me. Do not stand here; you are shivering. You will 
be ill. And it is too terrible for you to watch.” 

The girl drew her arm from his touch without glancing at 
him. Her face, white and rigid with the icy chill of the 
storm, changed in expression without the movement of a fea- 
ture, from an absorbed devotion intent with hope to a disdain 
too exquisite for words. Her eyes, dark in the pallor of her 
face, were fixed upon the spot where the boat had last 
appeared, a mote on the roaring sea. Her hair, drenched 
and loosened, whipped about her cheeks in unheeded disarray. 

Eastwood bit his lip as he stepped back. What a fool he 
had been! 

Suddenly the crowd cheered again. Through the telescope 
the life-boat had been seen to reach the wreck. People 
laughed and talked excitedly. Hands were stretched out for 
the glass, every one struggling for a glimpse of the safety that 
had seemed an impossible blessing. 

Kittredge’s name was on every tongue. His words had 
been repeated until every one knew them by heart. His 
bravery, his good looks and his success in getting the boat 
out under such a handicap were equally praised. 

When it was seen that the boat had started back to shore 
the crowd made a rush for the edge of the beach and waited 
there in a frenzy of excitement through the long moments that 
followed. 

As the boat rose over the crest of the last breaker and 
grated on the sand every man in the waiting throng ran waist- 
deep into the flood to help drag the rescuers to land. 

Miss Wilmer and Eastwood alone had not moved. The girl 
still stood on the little mound at the far edge of the beach. 
Since Kittredge had left them she had not spoken to Eastwood ; 
she appeared to be unconscious of his presence. 

He saw her drop her hands and control herself by force as 
Kittredge staggered out upon the shore and stood a moment 
resting, then turned and looked all around. As he found 
what he sought Eastwood saw him smile and break from the 
crowd and, stumbling in his eager haste, come back across 
the beach to where he and the girl stood apart. 

He was looking straight into the girl’s face and his clear, 
blue eyes were shining with something that held not a touch 
of pride in what he had done. ‘‘ You are still here,’’ he said 
almost anxiously; ‘‘ I’ve been thinking every minute since 
we’ve been gone of how I’d gone off and left you alone. I 
forgot to tell any one to take you home. I was so afraid 
something would happen to you.’’ 

Miss Wilmer had walked forward to meet him. As he 
held out his hand she put hers into it and looked up at him. 
““T was waiting for you,’’? she said. ‘‘I didn’t want to go 
with any one else,’’ 

And Eastwood, looking after them as they disappeared 
through the mist, saw Kittredge stoop and draw the girl 
toward him. 
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AT LAST, VERY 
RELUCTANTLY, HE YIELDED 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS— Roger Drake, the teller of 
the story, forms a strong friendship for George Stanley in a Western 
mining town, and then returns East to acquire needed technical knowl- 
edge. Heand Fletcher, an electrical engineer, become friends. Drake 
falls in love with Adele Broughton, a relative of the Stanleys, proposes 
and is accepted. At that moment Stanley, returning from the West, 
also reaches the house, and ina few days Adele’s love cools. Stanley 
and Drake start Westward together and begin prospecting at Red City. 
Near the property of Christian Jansen they find a copper deposit of enor- 
mous richness. Stanley returns East to organize a stock company. 
After a while Drake receives a letter from Adele, breaking the engage- 
ment. He hastens to her and finds that Stanley has become his avowed 
enemy and has himself been making love to Adele. Drake sells his in- 
terest in the mine to Stanley, then returns to Red City and organizes 
there a smelter company. He is becoming very prosperous when he is 
badly injured by a fall. He is taken to Jansen’s home to get well and 
Jansen’s daughter, Barget, becomes his nurse. Jansen offers him, 
freely, all the copper he can find on his place. 


CHAPTER VII 


air blow over me through the wide windows. I stopped 

trying to keep my mind full of the present and the 
future; I stopped struggling with my memories, for I found I 
could think of those past days, of my friendship for Stanley 
and of my infatuation with Adele, without anger or regret, 
without any more emotion than if it hadall belonged to a man 
I had read aboutinastory. It was as though the current had 
been shut off from a hot, live wire which had bound my head. 

Father Jansen and Gus would come in once in a while, and 
would lift me around whenever it was necessary, for I was 
still helpless; but most of the time Barget took care of me. 
During the first ten days I didn’t see very much even of her. 
I suppose if I had been really sick instead of merely disabled 
it might have been different; anyway, there was nothing in 
the least sentimental about her ministrations, no stroking of 
my brow or anything of that sort. She saw that I was content 
te be let alone, and she appeared only when there was some- 
thing she could do. But I knew all the time that she was 
somewhere about, within call, and that it really pleased her 
to beof serviceto me. Often I would hear her singing softly 
to herself, or playing on her piano, quaint little melodies like 
none I had ever heard; but even when she was silent it made 
me feel more contented just to know that she was not far off. 

All through those days father Jansen’s offer of the copper 
which might be lying in the cliffs opposite the Croesus was 
hardly in my thoughts at all. How I could have lain still, 
and have been contented to lie still, with a possibility like 
that unexplored before me, is something that to this day I 
can’t understand, but it is true that I did. It wasn’t exactly 
forgotten; it seemed to be submerged away down in the 
unconscious part of my mind, somewhere, and now and then 
it would float up to the surface. But I was too lazy to con- 
sider it and would send it down out of sight again, saying to 
myself that it wasn’t necessary to think about that yet. 

That mood lasted perhaps a week, and then, one morning, 
I found myself wide awake and anxioustodosomething. So 
I called up Jansen’s offer, and began to think it over. He 
had told me, you remember, that whatever mineral wealth lay 
under his land down in the gorge was mine for the seeking. 
I was almost sure that it was very great, but, of course, I had 
no idea how enormously great it was, and I won’t pretend 
that I wasn’t tempted to take him at his word. 

It is in such times that I envy a man like Fletcher. To 
him the question how far it was right to accept Jansen’s gen- 
erosity would have been as easily solved as a simple quadratic 
equation, and he would no more have hesitated over his solu- 
tion of one than the other. But with me, and I think with 
most ordinary business men, it is different. I argued with 
myself all day before I could be sure that the proposition I 
meant to make to Jansen was a square one. 


Editor's Note—This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of June 28. 
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After I had decided what would be a fair division, 
I had still to make him agree to it, and that was harder 
than it had been to make up my own mind. He 
seemed to feel that any agreement such as 
I suggested put the smirch of commerce 
upon his gift, and at first he almost refused 
to listen to me. 

“You are kinder than any other friend 
I have ever had,’’ said I. ‘‘ WhenI shall 
have taken every opportunity that ever 
comes to me to be of service to you and 
yours, I shall still be under a greater obli- 
gation to you than I can calculate. I’m 
not trying to get you to take a commer- 
cial equivalent for your gift to me. The only pay I shall 
ever offer you for that is thanks. But I’m asking you as 
a favor to me that you put your gift in such form that I can 
accept it.’’ 

We went over the same ground several times, and at last, 
fairly in my last ditch, I said that I couldn’t go ahead at all, 
couldn’t even begin to drill, unless he’d agree to some such 
arrangement as I had outlined, which should turn any strike 
I might make to his profit as well as to mine. 

He smoked two or three pipes over it without a word, and 
at last, very reluctantly, he yielded. 

Then, offhand, I made a suggestion which, on reflection, I 
almost wished unsaid, though the event proved it a good one 
for all of us concerned: it was that under my direction the 
enterprise should be intrusted to Gus. He had really picked 
up a good deal of practical knowledge of such matters over at 
the Croesus while I was in charge there, and he wasn’t entirely 
without more systematic instruction either, for I had loaned 
him some good text books, and as I found out afterward he 
had made good use of them. Then, too, he had the knack for 
such things born in him, and that made up for what he lacked 
in experience. 

Besides pleasing him the prospect pleased his father and 
Barget exceedingly, but I hadn’t acted wholly unselfishly; in 
fact that was right along the line of the policy which I had 
been following consistently, of masking my batteries. I 
wasn’t ready yet to have Stanley know just how strong I was. 
I didn’t fear any longer that he could make good his boast 
that he would run me out of town; I was pretty sure that if it 
came to a fight I could hold my own against him. But what 
I hoped was that I might be able to stay tolerably inconspicu- 
ous until I was strong enough to be let alone. With Gus in 
charge of the new mine my connection wouldn’t be remarked, 
no matter how sensational a strike we might make. 

The new project threw all the family into a pleasant bustle 
of excitement. At first we planned not to start until I was 
able to get about and look over the land a little, but we soon 
found that our patience wasn’t equal tothat test. Accordingly 
it was arranged that Gus should go down to Red City to get 
such an outfit as was necessary for making a start, and that 
as soon as possible afterward the preliminary drilling should 
begin. All this involved an almost endless amount of talk- 
ing, of going over uncountable details, and then going over 
them again, and the more we talked the more absorbingly 
interesting the matter grew, until we couldn’t think or even 
dream of anything else. Barget was nearly always present at 
these consultations, though what she could find to interest her 
amid the technical mazes of our talk I couldn’t imagine. 

She didn’t seem to care to have it explained to her, and 
indeed whenever I tried to do so she checked me, saying she 
liked it better when she could make her own guesses at what 
it meant. She always sat close beside her father, holding one 
of his big hands, her eyes on her brother, or at least never, 
when I was looking at her, on me. 

With the passing of the period of talk and the beginning of 
the active work, my usefulness was, for the time being, over. 
I found it pretty hard to reconcile myself to this order of 
things, for my mind would not return to that beatific state of 
vacancy which it had enjoyed at first. The old troubles did 
not come back to harass me, my memories did not begin hurt- 
ing me again, and indeed I couldn’t be sure what it was that 
made me restless, but it was something, sure enough, or the 
lack of something. 

I was reading one morning—lI remember it was a new 
monograph on pyritic smelting —and though I ought to have 
been keenly interested in it, and though I tried to persuade 
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myself that I was, in reality it was extremely tiresome. After 
a while Barget came in. 
“Would you like me to read to you?”’ she asked. ‘‘ The 


book must be heavy when you have only one hand to hold it.’’ 
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THE COPPER KING 


THE ROMANCE OF A TRUST 
By Henry Hitchell Webster 


I thought perhaps that was why I had 
found it tiresome, and I yielded it to her 
readily, but I was in no hurry for her to 
begin reading. I told her she would find 
it pretty dull work, but she smiled and 
said she shouldn’t mind, and then with- 
out any delay she began to read from where I had left off. 

I had always experienced a little sensation of pleasure 
whenever I heard her speak, but I had never stopped to think 
why this was so. Now I realized that hers was the most 
beautiful, the most perfectly modulated voice that I had ever 
heard. It was something like her father’s, it was a little like 
Fletcher’s, but still it was like no other voice in the world. 

I was no longer restless. I settled back in the pillows and 
listened and watched her as she frowned and stumbled a little 
over the many-jointed words. I listened, but I wasn’t learn- 
ing much about pyritic smelting. 

’ After a while she stopped, and looking up found my eyes 
upon her. ‘‘I was afraid you weren’t listening,’’ she said. 

I had fallen into a sort of day-dream, of Barget and her 
goldénrod, the goldenrod which she loved, and which 
seemed, somehow, to belong to her. I knew my face had 
pleaded guilty so I did not deny her accusation. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I’m in the mood for that sort of thing to-day,’’ I said. 

She would have gone away then, but I asked her to stay. 
‘‘Not if you have anything else to do,’? I added. ‘‘ Only if 
you meant to sew or read or anything of that sort, couldn’t 
you do it in here? Then if we feel like talking we can talk, 
but otherwise we needn’t. It’s pleasant to have somebody 
near by.’’ ! i i: a 

I don’t know whether I can claim that that ‘‘ somebody ”” 
was honest or not. Of course it was Barget i liked to have 
near by, and if any one else had come in her stead I should 
have had to retract the word, to myself anyway.. But there 
was no one else, and she agreed with me that it was pleasant 
to be with people if you didn’t have to try to entertain’ each 
other. So for the present we were safe with our generalities 
and they worked very well indeed. ; 

She used sometimes to bring in her book or her mending or 
whatever her occupation for the hour might be, and as the’ 
days went by she came oftener and stayed longer, until at last 
we were together nearly all the time. She always sat by one 
of the western windows, and often her work or her book would 
drop in her lap and her face turn to the autumn glory of the 
hills; and I would lie almost breathless lest a sound should 
call her back, watching her radiant face. Her happiness in 
the goldenrod, the sunsets, the trees, the river, was never 
expressed in words or smiles, but it seemed sometimes that 
her face was really luminous, as though the lamp of her soul 
were burning brighter. I remembered what Fletcher had 
once said about Adele Broughton’s beauty; that it was literal, 
and that it could be transcribed line for line witha brush. I 
knew now what he meant. . 

We talked a good deal, too, and more as the time went 
on, and once we were started it was surprising how easy we 
found it to run on, inconsequently, without restraint, as old 
friends do. 4 

Meanwhile Gus had come back from Red City with a 
diamond-drill and the rest of the outfit, and had started in to 
look for copper. He told me afterward that he began to 
expect to find something before he had been drilling an hour, 
and that he had quite given up hope of getting anything before 
the end of the second day. Asa matter of fact, it was a long | 
time before we struck. My own confidence wasn’t severely | 
shaken, though I’ll admit I grew pretty impatient to be out | 
and in charge of the experiment myself. : 

But we found it at last. It was a day which for more rea- 
sons than one I shall never forget. It was, to begin with, the | 
day when my patience with prospecting at second-hand or by | 
hearsay gave out. I told Gus before he started off in the 
morning that after dinner I meant to go up with him and have 
a look at the place. Barget and her father smiled indulgently 
at that until they saw I meant it; then they became very 
serious, and protested vigorously. For two or three days I 
had been just barely out of bed; I had hobbled as far as the 
dining-room table, so of course even I didn’t contemplate 
walking. But I said if they would get out the litter on which > 
they had brought me from Red City, and could find four men 
to carry it, there was no reason in the world why I shouldn’t 
go. Barget at once pointed out that going up or down the 
steep, rough path which led to the scene of operations would 
involve grave danger of a spill, and that even a little fa 
would probably have serious consequences. There was some-— 
thing in that, but I made light of the objection, saying that 
my arms were now as good as anybody’s, and I ought to be 
able to hang on even if we did tip a little, and I was s 
determined about it that at last they agreed. 

But the event made all our argument unnecessary. 
always had dinner at half past twelve, and it was one of father 
Jansen’s foibles that every one should be at hand punctually 


at the time. So when the hour came and Gus failed to come 
with it, we wondered a little. We waited for fifteen minutes 
and then father Jansen told one of the men to ride out to him 
-and see what the reason was. Another quarter of an hour and 
the man came back bringing word from Gus that he would be 
down before long. 

“Was that all he said? Didn’t he give any reason?”’ 

The man, like most of the laborers on the farm, was a Swede, 
and his English was still fragmentary. We were all question- 
ing at once and he could make nothing of it all. At last 
father Jansen motioned us to silence and began questioning 
him in his own language, but without getting any satisfaction 
whatever. 

All this took place at the front door, whither we had repaired 
when we heard him riding up the gravel path. After Jansen 
had dismissed the man we still stood in the doorway, strain- 
ing our eyes down the road. Andall because Gus wasa little 
late to dinner! 

A minute or two later Barget made out somebody scram- 
bling down the lower part of the path, and presently we all saw 
him turn up the road to the house. As he came nearer we 
saw it was Gus, and, more than that, Gus in an unusually 
excited frame of mind. He was running, and when he saw 
us in the doorway he waved his hat. Evidently he hadn't 
breath enough to shout. 

““ He has found it,’’ said father Jansen. 

“ He thinks he has, anyway,”’’ said I. 
has fooled him.’’ 

But there was no doubt about it after I saw the sample he 
had brought with him. It was, apparently, nearly pure chal- 
cocite, or copper glance. 

We shook hands all around, and when Gus had got his breath 
he told us about it. Somewhere about eleven o’clock he had 
struck into a decomposed slaty gangue totally different from 
what he had been drilling through the past weeks. Whenhe 
saw that, he said, he made up his mind to get through it and 
find what was under it before he went to dinner, even if he 


‘“ Maybe something 


_weren’t to go to dinner till the middle of next week. 


The dinner was waiting for him now, however, so Barget 
and I went back into the dining-room with him and watched 
him eat it. We sat about rather silently, for we were all too 
excited to talk in anything but interjections. They wanted 


me to say whether I thought it a good strike or not, but of 


course I couldn’t tell anything about that. 


“Tf there’s much 


‘of that kind of ore,’ I said, ‘‘ it’s a wonderfully rich mine, 


It’s all a question of quantity now.”’ 

“Tm glad you found it to-day,’’ said Barget, with a little 
emphasis on the last word. 

““To-day?’’ said Gus. 
;day!’’ 

! She nodded affirmatively when I turned to her, but she 
‘flushed a little. ‘‘I didn’t mean that,’’ she said. 

| ‘“Well, I’m glad,’’ put in Gus frankly, ‘‘ because if I hadn’t 
found it to-day it wouldn’t have been me that found it.’’ 

| I turned to Barget again, smiling, for I supposed that had 
‘been her reason, too. But she colored higher than before, and 
| shook herhead. ‘‘ That wasn’t what I meant either, exactly.’’ 
She hesitated a second, and then, as if impatient with herself 
_for having made so much of the matter, she said—to Gus: 

_ “1 didn’t want Mr. Drake to go up there this afternoon; I 
thought he was likely to have a fall and hurt himself badly, 
' and that it would be foolish of him totry. SoIam glad he 
-hasn’t anything to go for.’’ 

' Father Jansen came in just as Gus announced that he was 
\going back to drill through the lode in order to be able to 
_report to me how thick it was, and the old gentleman said he 
would go along with him to look on. They went off arm in 
|arm—so they always walked together—and Barget and I 
“stood in the doorway and watched them down the path. 

“They’ve run off and left us without even a ‘by your 
leave,’’’ saidI, ‘‘ Let’s retaliate on them by having a birth- 
\day party.’’ 

She-nodded enthusiastically. ‘‘ We’ll have it out doors, 
“won’t we? Don’t you think you could if you were all 
*wrapped up?”’ 

' I laughed at her. 
i 


““To-day? Why, it’s your birth- 


‘“ All wrapped up, like an invalid?’’ said 
““T’m as fit as you are, all but my right leg.”’ 
| Then she thought of something better. ‘‘ Could we go for 
ja row? Just a little way up the river and back, and I’d be 
(very careful of you.”’ 
Ah, Barget, Barget, it isn’t the chalcocite that Gus pulled 
jup in his drill which puts that day among the days I can 
‘never forget. 
| Two men carried me down to the little skiff in a kitchen 
‘chair, Barget following along with an armful of blankets and 
‘cushions. They bundled me up inthe blankets like an Indian 
‘Papoose, and then stowed me gingerly in the stern, I protest- 
ing vigorously but ineffectually, for the men obeyed Barget to 
the letter. The tiller lines lay beside me, but she said I 
needn’t bother to steer for she knew the river backward. One 
of the men pushed off; she shipped her long, light oars, and I, 
lying idly in my place, watched the water churning about 
them under the stroke, and the sunlight flashing from them 
on the feather. 

“You row well,’’ I commented. 

“T ought to,’? she answered briefly. ‘‘ Ole taught me.’’ 
)He was an old broken-down sailorman whom her father had 
) rescued long ago, and who never afterward left him. He had 
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superintended the aquatic part of her education. She needed 
her strength and skill to-day, for the wind was blowing freshly 
down the river, aiding the current, itself no mean antagonist. 
After a while I noticed that she was out of breath, and I sug- 
gested that we turn back, but she laughed and shook her head. 
“I’m taking you somewhere,’’ she said. ‘“‘ It’s not much 
farther.’’ 

It was at the head of her father’s valley, where the cliffs 
which bound his little domain draw together again. There 
is a little cove under the north bank and the cliff behind it 
rises less precipitously than elsewhere, and in three distinct 
terraces. 

““My summer house is there,’’ said Barget, indicating the 
lowest of them. ‘‘ Do you think Icould lift youout? Icould 
if you helped a little. And it’s such a happy little place.” 

We tried it, and witha little engineering, succeeded. Once 
out of the boat it was easy, for it wasn’t far, and with one arm 
across Barget’s shoulders and a stick in the other hand I got 
on very well. 

The place was a grassy little plateau where the wind didn’t 
blow, and the afternoon sun shone warm, An old oak tree, its 


IN AN INSTANT I 
UNDERSTOOD 
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tattered foliage already turned brown, stood in the middle, 
and surrounding it were a few bushes flaming with the colors 
of the frost. That was Barget’s summer house, and there we 
spent the afternoon. She had brought a book for each of us 
—mine was the monograph on pyritic smelting —and a cou- 
ple of hastily constructed sandwiches, so our resources were 
indefinite. 

Barget amused herself with a dozen occupations. She 
gathered the last of the goldenrod and the thistles to carry 
home; when the sun sank lower she brought in an armful of 
dead branches and skillfully kindled a fireon a big flat stone 
which had evidently served the purpose before. Shestretched 
out luxuriously on the grass and read her book, and at inter- 
vals she talked to me. I had thought before that I knew her 
pretty well, but this was a new Barget. She talked to me as 
though I were but a sort of outlying part of herself; queer 
little fancies ventured shyly out at first, but afterward more 
boldly, sounding strangely enough to the man I knew myself 
to be, but finding in me a new chord which understood and 
echoed them. 

But if Barget was simply herself in this little summer house 
of hers, the place or the time seemed to cast a spell over me. 
I neither read nor talked. I watched the shadows lengthen 
and the face of the river grow brighter as the sunbeams struck 
it more asiant, but never for long at a time, for my gaze 
always went back to Barget; to her boyish face with the deep, 
deep blue eyes, to her sturdy athletic figure, clad fittingly 
enough somehow in a shabby shooting coat with infinite 
pockets, and a pair of rubber boots. 

High up in the sky, and stretching down toward the hori- 
zon was a great array of fleecy cirrus clouds, snowy white 
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until the sun sank low enough to set them all aglow. I lay 
and looked at them, and when I turned to her I saw that her 
eyes were on them, too. Je 
““ What does it make you think of, Barget?’’ I asked. 
“Of battalions and legions and armies of angels march- 
ing,’’ she said, and then quoted softly: 


*“*And the Choirs that dwell on high 
Shall re-echo through the sky, 
Alleluia !’ 


““Don’t you wish we could hear them sing?’’ she asked. 

She lay quietly a while longer, then she rose, slipped the 
two books into her pockets and, coming over to me, held out 
both her hands. 

In an instant I understood. I had forgotten that I was lame; 
she meant only that we must be going back and had come 
to help me get to my feet. But just in that instant, as she 
stood before me holding out her hands, my heart gave a great 
leap of joy. I knew, I knew now what it meant. 

She had me get into the bow of the skiff going home, while 
she sat high in the stern and paddled us down the current with 
an oar, Indian fashion. She was silent 
now, too, and her face seemed a little 
troubled. 

““ What are you thinking about?’’ she 
asked me, at last. 

““T have the name for the mine, 
Barget,’’ said I. ‘‘ It’s the Birthday.’’ 

“‘The Birthday?’’shesaid. ‘‘ Because 
it’s my birthday?’’ 

‘Ves,’ said I; ‘“because it’s yours.”’ 
But something else had been born that 
day, that very day. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Rac 
Mr. Dooley’s Delinquency 


By Robert Barr 


Jae Rese So American publisher, 

for a week in London at the time, 
once expressed a wish to meet Stephen 
Crane and Peter F. Dunne, the celebrated 
Mr. Dooley. Iinvited him to lunch with 
me that day week at my club, when I 
promised to produce both Crane and 
Dunne, if they were available. Stephen 
Crane lived down in Sussex, and Dooley 
had chambers in town. I wrote and 
invited both to luncheon to meet a promi- 
nent countryman. Neither man replied, 
and getting anxious as the time 
approached I telegraphed to Crane on the 
morning of the luncheon, and went into 
London to find Dooley. Dooley was not 
in his rooms, but the caretaker told me 
he had been summoned to Edinburgh 
that morning. Maledicting him for 
leaving no message for me, I went to the 
club expecting a telegram from Crane, 
but there was none. When my guest 
of honor arrived I didn’t know exactly 
what to say, but we sat together in the 
big bay window overlooking St. James’ 
Street until the last minute, and then I 
had to begin my apologies. 

“I’m awfully sorry, my dear sir, but 
our friend Dunne was called off to Scotland this morning, 
most unexpectedly. He deeply regretted the circumstance, 
but the call was of such a nature that he could not rightly 
refuse —a sort of—sort of—prior engagement, you know, 
and he asked me to express—to tell you that he hoped—ah 
— later to have the pleasure—you know what I mean.’’ 

He kindly admitted that he knew what I meant, which I 
fear was more than I did myself at the moment, and then he 
inquired if Crane also was missing. 

““Crane,’’ said I, ‘‘is very fond of Continental travel, and 
at this moment he isin Brittany. But I think he will be back 
before you leave London and I’ll lure him up to the club.”’ 
As I spoke I noticed the respectful waiter standing like a 
statue waiting for me to finish my harangue. 

““ Have you a telegram???’ I asked. 

““Mr. Peter Dunne, sir, wishes to see you in the hall.” 

Without a word I tottered after the waiter, to be confronted 
by the smoothly shaven face of the imperturbable Dooley. 

“You thief of the world,’’ I cried, ‘‘ why didn’t you let me 
know you were coming?”’ 

“Ts luncheon over?’’ he asked with concern. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
say half-past one? I thought I wrote you I was coming.’’ 

“You didn’t, and your man said you had gone to 
Edinburgh.’’ 

““That’s to-morrow. Have you been perjuring yourself ?’’ 

“Yes; knee deep. Come in and help me out of it.” 

I introduced the gentlemen, and Dooley said that, thanks 
to much telegraphing, he had got off his Edinburgh engage- 
ment. Then I explained Crane’s absence to Dooley, and just 
as I executed a brilliant finish the waiter came up and said: 

““Mr. Stephen Crane is waiting for you in the hall, sir!”’ 
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A Sunday Dinner for a Nickel 


HE new journalism, in spite of all its boasted progressive- 
ness in supplying novelties to its readers, is really not at 
all speedy in realizing its opportunities. Take, for instance, 
the way in which the natural outgrowth of the paint box or 
magic color sheets has been overlooked. These pages, it will 
be recalled, supply blank outline pictures and little dabs of 
various colors which, when moistened, serve in a way the 
same purpose as blocks of paint, though they are harder for 
the childtoeat. Another form of this page gives monochrome 
pictures which when soaked (or licked with the tongue) burst 
forth on the astonished gaze in multi-tinted glory. The 
tongue, by the way, does admirably, and many tenement fam- 
ilies have found these pictures quite nourishing for the babies, 
and the death rate doubtless has been lowered thereby. 

Now, from the reaction of such art to that of domestic 
science is but a step, and yet the Sunday “‘ yellows”’ have 
failed entirely to appreciate this line of public utility. What 
would be easier than for the ‘‘ Foiled’’ or the ‘‘ Diurnal ’’ to 
get out a really nourishing edition or a sort of a dispensary 
issue? For example, would anything be simpler than to 
print the picture of a soup bone with extracts of beef and 
vegetables instead of ink? The family buying the paper 
could thereupon boil the page and make a nutritious dish of 
consommé for the entire household at a most reasonable cost. 
The soups could be varied from time to time — turtle, chicken, 
oyster, celery, cream of asparagus, and what not else—all 
giving excuse for beautiful illustration. Again, the paper 
could get out a sheet on rice paper properly impregnated with 
baking powder and illustrated with luscious griddle cakes. 
All that would be necessary would be to soak this sheet, cut 
it out—an amusement for the children—and fry it on a fire 
made out of the rest of the paper. In the spare corners, pic- 
tures tinted with chocolate or coffee extract would supply 
necessary beverages when properly steeped in hot water. To 
supply seasoning, pepper could be used instead of periods in 
the directions. These are but a few of the dishes which 
would lend themselves to this type of journalism. 

In other departments of the household the work of the 
newspaper could be extended widely. Asoap paper could be 
printed for the laundry; a sticky fly-paper edition for the 
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kitchen, as well as a coal-oil-impregnated sheet for the cook 
to use in explosions; a flower-seed supplement might be 
added for the garden, and this would lead to burying these 
papers—not a bad idea, even if nothing sprouts. 

In the nursery and sick-room the paper could be made 
most effective. Imagine the benefits of a cough syrup bottle 
pictured by means of some good mixture! One lick anda 
cold is cured. Tonics, quinine, flavoring extracts, medicinal 
teas and many other things could be provided in attractive 
form. The white page and blue page would make a literary 
Seidlitz powder. A yellow page would do for a mustard 
plaster, a black page for court plaster, and so on ad infinitum. 
It is a great scheme and one admitting of many variations, 
but the new journalism is pretty slow after all. Still, here’s 
the suggestion—free for the benefit of the 15,000,000 sub- 
scribers of each. 

as) 


The Summer Life of Americans 


NE of the most interesting features of our modern 
American life is the development and growth of the 
summer resort. In places where, a few years ago, there were 
but two or three summer hotels, there are now two or three 
dozen. For the hundreds who, ten years ago, left home for 
a summer outing, there are now thousands. 

Men who owned desolate little bits of land, half sand and 
half water, along the seacoast, have sold for five thousand 
dollars what they purchased for fifty. The seaside resorts are 
no longer little collections of cottages, but have become large 
cities, with mayors, fire departments and police. Mountain 
resorts to which, ten years ago, a few of the boldest flocked 
for hilly tramps, country board and quiet life, are now the 
centres of groups of enormous hotels. 

And in all this there are distinctly gratifying features. 

One is, that the moderately well-to-do, as well as the very 
rich, are partakers of this summering enjoyment. The sum- 
mer homes of the wealthy and the expensive hotels have not 
driven out all of the farmhouses and boarding-houses and 
hotels where a moderately-filled purse will pay the expenses 
of a fortnight’s outing, Most of the railroads which run into 
the popular resort districts furnish lists of moderate-priced 
stopping-places. Hundreds of thousands of the fairly well- 
to-do enjoy the healthful delights of the country. 

Another source of gratification is that the general move- 
ment toward the country —a movement spreading throughout 
the entire land— shows that, as a people, the Americans are 
coming to realize that life should not be entirely devoted to 
money-making; that harassed nerves should have a time of 
rest; that we are becoming a wiser, as well as an older, 
nation, 

And while those of the cities are flocking for recreation to 
the wilderness and the country, those of the small towns and 
of the country are more and more flocking for a vacation time 
to the cities. Thus it is that the summer habit is influencing 
and improving all sections of the country and all classes. 


After a Thousand Years 


HEN a building collapses the natural impulse is to lay 
the blame on the contractor. Fortunately for his com- 
fort the contractor that built the Campanile at Venice is dead. 
It is doubtful even whether anything could be recovered from 
his bondsmen. And, after all, perhaps that contractor ought 
not to be put in the Buddensieck class. His work has lasted 
a thousand years, which is doing pretty well for a brick and 
stone tower 322 feet high resting on a foundation of white 
poplar piles and squared oak logs. When that wooden under- 
pinning was examined seventeen years ago it was said to be 
in perfect condition, but a little decay might be excusable 
after ten centuries. 

How many of the present buildings in America will be 
standing a thousand years from now? Probably the 
Washington Monument; perhaps the towers of the Brooklyn 
Bridge; possibly the National Capitol and the Library of 
Congress. Will the Public Buildings at Philadelphia, the 
Capitol at Albany, or the Auditorium at Chicago? Probably 
not. Time might spare them, but advancing taste is likely 
to be less merciful. 

Most buildings in America are like a boy’s boots, They 
are not made to last, for no matter how fragile they may be 
they will not be worn out before they are outgrown. The 
Pabst Hotel in New York was built less than four years ago, 
and they are tearing it down already to make room fora 
twenty-story flatiron sky-scraper. That might last a century 
if it were left to stand until it fell down, but it will probably 
be cleared out of the way for something else within fifty years. 

The fact that our greatest buildings are wrapped around 
steel skeletons is sufficient proof that we are not planning for 
future centuries. A steel frame may last fairly well for fifty 
years, but rust, vibration and electrolysis are pretty certain 
to finish it in less than a hundred. 
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But Europe is speckled all over with buildings that have 
stood from a thousand to three thousand years, and the fact 
that there are not fifty times as many as there are is due not, 
to the passage of the centuries but to the deliberate destruc- 
tiveness of man. The Coliseum would still be as perfect as it 
was eighteen hundred years ago if the Romans of the Middle 
Ages had not quarried the stone for their robber dens from its 
mountainous walls, and it was not the storms of twenty-three 
centuries but the powder barrels of the Venetians and the 
crowbars of Elgin’s looters that made the Parthenon a wreck, 

Really the fate that has befallen the Campanile of Venice 
is hardly less remarkable than the tower itself. They had 
not learned the art a thousand years ago of putting up build- 
ingstofall down. The things they built then stayed until an 
earthquake or a gang of human wreckers came along, and in 
the absence of such enemies they are standing yet. Eventhe 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, with the tremendous force of gravita- 
tion, the safeguard of most buildings, tugging hour after 
hour, day after day and century after century at its thirteen- 
foot overhang, still defies time and the laws of Nature. When 
a straight tower from the hands of those old builders falls at 
the infantile age of a thousand years there is some special 
cause for the phenomenon. It might be poplar piles, or oak 
logs, or a landslip in a canal, but, whatever it is, the 
Venetians who cursed the officials for not taking better pre- 
cautions know that it demands explanation, and that the little 
lapse of ten centuries is no excuse. j 
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Post Readers on Trusts 

To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: j 
The trust question is a very complicated one. Corpora: 


tions are being protected under laws of the several States, 
The old question of ‘‘ State Rights’’ is being used to shiel¢ 
the trusts and makes it impossible to regulate them. j 
Can they be regulated and controlled? Yes, if the States 
will surrender all of their rights to the General Government. 
There should be a Department of Corporations established, 
with-a Cabinet officer at its head. This Department ie | 
issue all charters and enforce all laws enacted by Congres: 
for the control of corporations. The Department shoulc 
have power to cancel charters and clear up the business 0. 
corporations that do not comply with the laws. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: | 
| 


If competition is checked by any combination, health) 
public sentiment, faithful legislators, and honest publiv 
officials can remove the check. The world being the fiele 
of the commercial combiner, tariff reduction would meat 
simply reducing the wages of Americans. Competitioi 
might be encouraged with subsidies, and, again, by compel 
ling commercial combinations, which shirk tax-paying, t 
state annually the price they would sell out for in the ensu 
ing year to any bidder. J. McC.% 

Philadelphia. } 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 
Your statement, ‘‘ The man who catches the fish seldon 
allows any credit to the man who baited the hook,”’ is appli, 
cable to the trust question. The fisherman represents th 
trust; his hook, the customary system of consolidation an 
economy; the bait, the industry or business involved; th’ 
fish, the patronage of the public; and the man who baits th’ 
hook, the poorly-paid clerks and laborers. ‘‘ The man wh 
baited the hook,’’ being largely responsible for landing th 
fish, should receive greater recognition than is now accorde: 
him, to which end legislation regulating the formation an’ 
operation of trusts is necessary. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


I can see but one remedy for the trust evil—State | 
My State has examiners for the State banks. ‘ 
porations can do as much harm as banks. Why cannot th 
different States have examiners to look into the busines 
methods of the trusts? The trusts should be made to pul 
lish semi-annually sworn statements of their condition, ‘si 
law to apply only to corporations having over one hundre 
thousand dollars capital. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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MR. A. J. CASSATT 


sent out their new twenty-hour limited trains from 

New York to Chicago the climax was reached in 
America of swift and luxurious travel that has amazed the 
world. The newspapers have been full of these new trains, 
but nothing has been written of the men who made them 
possible, of the forces that brought about overnight the cut- 
ting down of the regular schedule between the Eastern and the 
Western metropolis by four hours. The men to whom credit 
primarily belongs are W. H. Newman, President of the New 
York Central; Alexander J. Cassatt, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; and J. R. Wood and George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agents respectively of the Pennsylvania 
and the Central. 

The first twenty-hour train ever run between New York 
and Chicago was the direct outcome of the efforts of Mr. 
Daniels. He joined the staff of the New York Central Road 
in 1889 and from the outset inaugurated a new system for 
attracting business. It was not long before he was known as 
the Great American Advertiser. Several months before the 
World’s Fair opened at Chicago he made up his mind that 
there was a great chance for the New York Central to distin- 
guish itself. His idea was simply that the New York Central 
put on an ‘‘ Exposition flyer’’ to make the trips between New 
York and Chicago in twenty hours. Mr. Daniels advanced 
the proposition as an advertising device pure and simple. 
But to every one’s amazement the train became one of the 
most profitable ever run by the New York Central. 

By agreement with the Pennsylvania an excess fare of 
$6.00 was charged, and the train was taken off the day 
the Exposition closed. Up to that time the fastest running 
time between New York and Chicago had been twenty-four 
hours, this being the schedule of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central ‘‘ limited’’ trains. The first ‘‘ limited’’ was 
run in 1881, 


W vee the New York Central and Pennsylvania Roads 


The Campaign Against the Central 


Mr. Cassatt, who had entered the employ of the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1861 as an under-surveyor, had worked steadily 
upward until he became the First Vice-President in 1880, 
and the general executive head of the road. The Pennsyl- 
vania had been steadily securing control of connecting roads, 
the final step being the acquisition of the Fort Wayne, which 
Zave it a through line from New York to Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania’s only serious rival, then as now, was 
the New York Central, of which William H. Vanderbilt was 
President. Mr. Vanderbilt, feeling secure in the fact that 
‘his road was the only one that entered the heart of New York 
City, took a great many things for granted, among others that 
people would travel by the New York Central anyway, no 
matter what the management did ordidn’t do. He, therefore, 
attached very little importance to the manceuvres of the 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Cassatt, quite content that this should 
pe so, inaugurated his campaign by securing the services of 
J. R. Wood as General Passenger Agent. 

Mr. Wood had built up a great reputation as a hustler out in 
‘Chicago, where from ’78 to’81 he served as General Passenger 
jAgent of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. His first sug- 
‘zestion was that the then running time of twenty-nine hours 
ought to be cut down by at least five hours. Mr. Cassatt 
laccepted this idea and the “‘limited,’’ with a running time of 
|twenty-four hours, was born. 


| 


The Central ignored this new standard for several years. 
Chicago passenger traffic cut into more and more, it also put on a twenty-four hour “‘ limited ”’ 
in connection with the Lake Shore. There was no further talk of cutting time until Mr. 
Daniels advanced his proposition in 1893. 

Mr, Daniels is probably the most picturesque figure in railroad life to-day. 


a pilot, but after the war drifted into the railroad business and advanced from place to 
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place until 1889, when he was made the General Passenger 
Agent of the New York Central. 

He is short and stoutish and the embodiment of good nature. 
A pair of sharp, bright eyes beam over round and fresh-colored 
cheeks. The owner of the eyes is fifty-nine years old, but no 
one would ever dream it except for the snow-white bunch of 
beard that hangs from the chin. 

The Pennsylvania’s General Passenger Agent is about as 
different from that of the New York Central as two men can 
well be. Heisthin and tall. His manner is reserved and his 
face almost ascetic, though his intimate friends say that he 
knows as well as any man how to enjoy a good dinner. 

He gets his results through great executive skill and organ- 
izing ability, and he works his assistants, whether they are 
in London or Bombay or San Francisco or New York, with as 
much skill as that with which any general handles his forces. 
Nor does he rely entirely upon his assistants. He is never 
too busy to see any person who comes with a promise of busi- 
ness for the Pennsylvania, and on these occasions he can wax 
as warm and cordial as the most urbane. When his face 
lights up he looks not unlike the brilliant Mr. Choate, our 
Ambassador to England. Mr. Wood isa New Yorker, born at 
Auburn in 1843. 


The Man with a $50,000,000 Idea 


The Presidents of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
are as different in make-up as are their General Passenger 
Agents. Mr. Cassatt is essentially a builder and developer, 
while Mr. Newman is an operator—the greatest operator in 
the railroad world to-day, some of his admirers assert. Mr. 
Cassatt was born of well-to-do parents in Pittsburg, his father 
being a banker. After a liberal education he entered the 
employ of the Pennsylvania at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
He was then twenty-two years old. Though he began as a 
rodman and had no especial influence, he jumped from place 
to place until, in 1871, when he was only thirty-two years old, 
he was made General Manager of the entire Pennsylvania 
system. For twelve years he continued in the work, building 
up a reputation and a fortune. Then, to the amazement of 
every one, heresigned. Offers cameto him from a dozen great 
railroad properties to assume their direction, but he declined 
them all. For seventeen years he led a life comparatively 
free from responsibility. Still a director of the Pennsylvania, 
he yet took little other active part in railroad affairs. 

When President Frank Thompson of the Pennsylvania died, 
in 1899, Mr. Cassatt was unanimously elected to fill the place. 
He accepted with much reluctance, but, once in the office, he 
went at the work with characteristic energy, and effected 
purchases in the East and South and West as a result of 
which the Pennsylvania now controls large stretches of 
territory where before it was barely tolerated. 

Recently he perfected plans for what is conceded to be the 
greatest improvement undertaken by any railroad in the 
world. This is the building of the proposed underground 
tunnel and station at New York City. The contemplated 
improvement will cost about fifty million dollars, and will 
put the Pennsylvania on an equality with the New York 
Central so far as terminal facilities are concerned. 


The Mule Service of a President 


Mr. Newman began life as a hotel clerk. He was holding 


down the desk of the United States Hotel in Louisville, 
Kentucky, when his chance came to enter railroad work. 
Colonel R. B. Hall, a Louisville capitalist, was one of the 


in Halves 


Finally, however, seeing its 


He was originally 
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Miniatures of Four Men Who Have 
Cut the Continent 
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MR. G. H. DANIELS 


, NEW YORK 


owners of the hotel. Shortly after young Newman was 
installed behind the desk of the United States, Colonel Hall 
was elected President of the Texas Pacific Railroad. The 
headquarters of the President were at Shreveport, Louisiana. 
He took young Newman along and made him Station Agent 
at Shreveport. The salary was small, but the young man 
soon saw opportunities for increasing it. He found that there 
was no trucking system of any kind known in Shreveport. 
Young Newman introduced a wagon and mule and soon built 
up a flourishing trade, delivering freight that he handled as 
Station Agent. 

His energy brought him to the attention of the management 
and the position of General Freight Agent of the Texas 
Pacific was offered him in recognition of his ability. He 
accepted this place and held it for eleven years. Then Jay 
Gould acquired control of the Texas Pacific and connecting 
roads, and proceeded to reorganize and consolidate the 
administrations. By and by he reached Mr. Newman’s 
office and sent for that gentleman. Mr. Gould told Mr. 
Newman that his office would probably be abolished, but that 
he could no doubt find a place elsewhere in the system, 
though perhaps at not so highasalary. Mr. Newman listened 
quietly. His salary at that time was perhaps in the neigh- 
borhood of three or four thousand dollars. When the magnate 
had finished the young railroad man said calmly: 


The Man Who Would Not be Abolished 


‘*Your conclusion fits in with plans that I had made. I 
have determined to leave the railroad business for commercial 
pursuits. The only thing that could induce me to stay would 
be the doubling of my present salary.’’ 

This way of taking notice of a proposed reduction in salary 
struck Mr. Gould’s fancy. He inquired more closely into 
Mr. Newman’s record. As a result Mr. Newman not only 
remained, but his salary was doubled as requested, and in 
June, 1883, he was made Traffic Manager of the entire Gould 
or Southwestern systems in Louisiana. After two years in 
this place he had given so good an account of himself that 
Mr. Gould made him General Traffic Manager of the 
Missouri Pacific system, and eventually he was made Vice- 
President. 

Later, when James J. Hill was pushing the Great Northern 
into new territory toward the Pacific, he turned to Newman as 
the man who could secure and handle traffic for the new road. 
A very much larger salary than Mr. Newman was then getting 
was offered and accepted. 

When President Callaway left the Lake Shore to assume 
the Presidency of the New York Central, W. K. Vanderbilt, 
who had met Mr. Newman a number of times, offered him 
the vacant post. He built up the Lake Shore business to 
such an extent that when Mr. Callaway left the New York 
Central Mr. Newman naturally succeeded him. But he did 
even more, for he also retained the Presidency of the Lake 
Shore, and is to-day operating head of both of these great 
railroads. 

It was directly through him that the new twenty-hour 
trains to Chicago were put on. As head of the Lake Shore 
and New York Central he had for months been receiving 
letters suggesting a faster service. He investigated the 
question carefully and finally opened negotiations with the 
Pennsylvania, as a result of which the new schedules were 
adopted. 
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human beings: boys and young men with ideals of cour- 

age, endurance and other manly attributes to develop, 
who take to the sea willingly, and failures in life who take to 
it unwillingly — who are unable to compete in the struggle on 
shore and sign to get work, or are shanghaied when sailors 
are scarce. Few of this latter class live long enough to 
become able seamen, and few of the young idealists remain 
at sea after their disillusionment; but those who do are trans- 
formed by the iron-hard traditions of seafaring into creatures 
whose ethics, etiquette and viewpoint are as distinct from 
those of landsmen as are ships from trolley cars. 

A sailor remains a sailor while he lives; even should he 
quit the sea and succeed on shore he carries the flavor of his 
past in his gait, his speech and his thought. He will walk 
with a roll and a swing, and, with miles of room, will pace a 
veranda or garden path for exercise; no study or care can rid 
him of all his inaccuracies of diction —shipshape and correct 
at sea, but bad English on shore. For instance, he will pro- 
nounce the word ‘‘ leeward’’ as though spelt witha double o, 
““composite,’’ as applied to an iron-framed wooden ship, he 
will accent on the first syllable, and many words, such as 
“‘tackle,’’ he will pronounce with the long sound of the 
vowel, because, having had this pronunciation driven into his 
brain at time of storm and stress by strong-lunged men 
speaking earnestly of vital matters, he cannot in one lifetime 
rid himself of the effect. 


] “man be sailors are drawn from two distinct classes of 


A Young Sailor’s Bad Break 


Direct speech is inculcated in him on shipboard, and the 
amenities of life are neglected in his tutelage; hence, without 
necessarily being more frank and honest of mind than his 
fellowmen, or more coarse-fibred, he will speak bluntly and 
often brutally, with small thought of consequences. 

An illustration of this is the experience of a young man 
known to the writer, who quit the sea after a voyage or two 
and went back to abide with his father, an old shipmaster 
who had lived ashore for years but who had not lost his habit 
of mind. The son had not been at sea long enough to acquire 
it, and one morning as he came into the kitchen where the 
old man was lighting the fire, he glanced out of the window 
and ventured the casual and superfluous remark that ‘‘ it 
looks like rain.’’ 

The father arose from the fire, wrathful of face, and roared: 
“ Ain’t o’ going to rain with the wind out o’ the west! Don’t 
you know any more than THAT!’’ The youth did not press 
the point, and it was years later that he developed his con- 
versational powers to the extent of nonchalant comment on 
the weather. 

That a sailor will succeed on shore is almost an absolute 
certainty, provided he has first become an able seaman. 
Many trades go toward the construction of a ship, and the 
men that keep her in repair — her crew— must obtain a smat- 
tering of them all. Besides the tricks of his calling, the sailor 
sooner or later must learn the use of carpenter’s tools, the 
painter’s brush, the tailor’s shears and needle, the shoe- 
maker’s last and hammer; he must caulk seams with a 
caulker, and sew canvas with a sailmaker, outscrub the scrub- 
woman, and wash clothes under conditions to sicken the 
soul of the washwoman. It is not that he may obtain work 
at these trades on shore; but the versatility of his acquire- 
ments, with the multitude of his victories over the elements, 
gives him a confidence in himself that enables him to face 
any new work or problem of life. 

Any woman ina position to know will testify that a sailor 
is a handy man about the house, and some of the highest 
positions in the land are occupied by able men who acquired 
them through the strength of character developed in an early, 
and not too lengthy, service at sea. For the sailor must not 


_ Editor’s Note—This is the first of two papers on this subject by 
Mr. Robertson. The second will appear in anearly number. 
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remain too long a sailor, or his strength will strike in and 
bind him tightly to the trade. And even when he has 
obtained his foothold on shore, he must not visit the docks 
when temporarily out of work and a little despondent. The 
smell of the tar and the sight of yards and rigging will appeal 
to his roving soul, and lucky is he if he gets past the first 
shipping office on his way home. 


The Tale of the Shanghaied Whip:Maker 


And conversely, any special work he may have learned before 
going to sea will at some time or another be given him aboard 
ship, and his expertness will redound to his advantage; for 
instance, a coach-whip maker, shanghaied in the writer’s 
second ship, proved himself, as was to be expected, utterly 
useless on deck or aloft; but in a knot-tying contest, one 
evening after work was done, he displayed such a surprising 
knowledge of Turk’s-heads, sennit, fancy knots, and other 
forms of high-class seamanship, that the news filtered aft, and 
the skipper investigated him. Every method by which 
strands may be twisted or interwoven into forms of beauty 
was known to the whip-maker, and the result of the investi- 
gation was that the incapable landsman was relieved from all 
other work. While competent able seamen were put at dis- 
tasteful scrubbing, scraping and tarring, this craftsman — 
fallen into his niche —sat upon the poop in clean clothing and 
did seamanly work that the. ablest seaman aboard had not 
learned. He made two sets of man-ropes that were marvels 
of symmetry and beauty; there were knots and Turk’s-heads 
in them for which no one aboard could find a name. He 
made yoke-ropes for all the boats— works of art; new bales 
for the poop-deck buckets; a bell-pull for each bell, the like 
of which never was seen before by any of that crew; he 
pointed each end of the big water-laid hawser—and all hands 
spent a painful hour in dragging it up from the ’tween deck 
for him—and he worked a Flemish eye in the ends of the 
points that no one could criticise; made a watch-chain for 
the skipper out of his wife’s hair; and finished the passage 
by instructing the lady in new kinks and stitches of macramé 
work. 

Another case, and a sadder one, of the versatility demanded 
of a sailor occurred in the writer’s own experience when, as 
an enthusiastic boy of sixteen, he went aboard his first ship 
and, having deposited his chest in the ‘‘ boys’ room,’’ looked 
aloft with a critical eye at the maze of spar and rigging, every 
detail of which was familiar to him from years of study and 
thought, and yearning for the life of a sailor. He had often 
climbed to the truck on craft lying at the docks of his native 
town; he had learned the ropes from the rigging of models; 
he had learned to splice, to knot, to box the compass; he was 
a fair amateur sailor, and expected to be put at sailorly work; 
but a man came forward, and, after profanely criticising his 
eyes, his heart, his soul, his manners and his ancestry, led 
him to a pile of ashes and bade him sift it. The boy obeyed 
with tears in his eyes and gloom in his soul; for sifting the 
daily accumulation of ashes at home had been his task and 
bane through all his boyhood, and only the cheering thought 
that there were no ashes to be sifted at sea had buoyed him 
up through the years of waiting and yearning and prevented 
open revolt. 

It was his first disillusionment, but not his last; in time he 
came to welcome the sifting job as a reprieve from more 
nauseous tasks, not the least of which is the simple one of 
taking in the side-lights at daylight, when, hardly wakened 
from a short watch below, the sleepy brain and empty stomach 
respond giddily to the effluvia of burning fish oil. Better the 
influx of good, clean ashes into the nostrils than this stench. 

About the first thing a boy learns aboard ship is that he knows 
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nothing; the next, to get out of 
way. When he can do this, and ge 
out of his own way as well, he is ii 
condition to master the fundamenta 
clause in the nautical code o 
etiquette, which is, when spoken te 
to answer ina tone loud enough tob 
heard, even though it is a yell fron 
the jib-boom end to the poop. Unless the order is a ma 
general one, pertaining to routine work, it will not dot 
respond with an ‘“‘ Aye, aye, sir,” or an ‘‘All right, sir. 
The order must be repeated each time it is given, and the 
‘sir’? must be added, or there will come instant rebuke | 
from a shocked and scandalized officer which it will be | 
difficult to ignore. 4 
By this time he will have endeavored to assist at pulli 
ropes, and have been surprised and hurt at the vigor with | 
which he has been hustled to the rear; for another clause in | 
the code says that a boy shall not place his hands upona rope | 
above or in front of those of an able or an ordinary seaman, | 
even though he is taller and longer-armed than his superio 
shipmates. | 
case of a horizontal pull, betake himself to the rear. So- 
strongly is this point insisted upon that a ship’s crew will, as | 


He must stoop and ‘“‘hold slack,’”’ and in the | 


the voyage progresses, grade themselves as do baseball players 
—according to ‘‘errors’’; and a noticeably inefficient man, 
even though large and powerful, will hesitate to crowd a 
proven seaman on a rope, unless in time of hurry and 
stress, when the solecism is tolerated with certain mental 
reservations. 


When Jack Must Show His Breeding ‘ 


Another curious rule of conduct at sea decrees that every 
one shall pass to leeward of the captain when meeting him 
on deck, that sailors shall pass to leeward of the mates as 
well, and in going aft on any errand (except in the rush of 
shortening sail) shall climb the lee poop steps. No doubt 
this point of etiquette has come down from the days when men- 
of-war and merchant ships were nearly alike, and the weather 
side of the ship was reserved for the captain, as it is to-day in 
the world’s navies. But an old sailor, asked to explain the 
custom, would stoutly aver that it was ‘“‘ so the skipper coulda 
smell ’em.’’ 1 

Again, in reefing topsails, a man must show his breeding. 
In this operation the yard is lowered and pointed to the wind, 
and the reef tackles hauled taut from the deck; then the | 
men ‘‘lay aloft’’ to reef—to pass weather and lee earings 
and tie reef-points. An earing is a lashing of rope whi 
binds the ends of the reef-band to the yard, and is passed it 
just one shipshape way and no other. Itis an able seaman’s 
job, and he who passes it must straddle the yard outside of 
the foot-rope, facing inboard, and, holding his seat on t 
reeling spar by the grip of his knees, pass the turns of the 
earing and heave them taut with a short club called a 
“heaver.’’? This he has secured from the ‘‘ bosun’s locker 
below between the orders ‘‘ Belay lee reef-tackle’’ and ‘‘ L 
aloft and reef,’?’ and carried up with him. He has mov: 
quickly, to secure the post of honor from other equally able 
men; but should a presumptuous boy, ordinary seaman, 
low-grade A. B. secure that heaver first, he is liable to 
knockdown on the deck, or, if he reaches the rigging, toha 
it taken away from him half way up. A fight up aloft is 
serious proposition, and few lesser lights are guilty of this 
bad taste after the first offense; they wait until, with a ne 
ship and a new crew, they may more successfully ‘‘ bluff’ 
their fellows. 

But the man or boy nearest an inferior job, such as furling 
a skysail, a royal, or light headsail, must jump to the riggi 
on the order from the officer, and it is considered a shame 
thing to hang back, even the time necessary to shed oilsk 
coats, and allow a man behind to head you off; especially 
if the job happens to be a dangerous one, for a sailor fears 
the imputation of cowardice, or the ridicule of his mates, mo 
than he does any danger that may threaten in ordinary ship 
board life. 


THE 


HE present age has been 
called, and rightly so, the 
Scientific Age. At no other 
period of the world’s his- 
tory has science played so 
great a rdle in human life. 
She has come into modern civilization not 
only as the cheerful maid-of-all-work, to 
light and cleanse and beautify the path of 
humanity, but she has found her way into 
the very sanctuary of the individual human 
soul to affect profoundly man’s views of 
history and of philosophy and of the sig- 
nificance of life itself. 

A scientific education means not simply 
increase of the student’s knowledge in the 
applications of science to industry and to 
art, but it means as well, if it be really an 
education, a new view of his relations to 
men. One said to me, not long since: ‘‘I 

shall send my son to a scientific school because what he 

yearns there will interfere neither with his politics nor with 
ais religion.’’ Nothing could be further from the fact. 

[hat which a man learns in the scientific school will have 

pverything to do with his politics, and everything to do with 

lis religion. For if the scientific method is worth any- 
hing, if it brings into the life of the student a real power for 

Jealing with the problems which are put before him, that 

power will extend to all the thinking which he does. Tf he 

vhinks at all on the great moral and political questions which 
have so profoundly influenced mankind, his thinking will be 

,nfluenced by the scientific method of approaching a problem. 

| What isthe scientific method? In what does it differ from 

other methods of seeking knowledge? How may one know 
she scientific method? 

The answer to these questions is not easy. It is less diffi- 

sult to say what the scientific method is not than to indicate, 
n few words, what it is. But some appreciation of its mean- 
ng lies at the beginning of any attempt to understand the 
vork of men of science, or of any attempt to estimate the sig- 
iificance of the scientific research of the past forty years. 
, Avery bright woman once said of Boston that it is not a 
place, but a state of mind; and in a sense this is true of the 
scientific method. It is not a special sharpness of vision; it 
‘Ss not the ability to study with tireless patience the phenom- 
ena of nature; it is not the habit of bringing together all 
he facts before making a deduction, although it includes all 
pf these. Its essential quality lies in the state of mind of the 
jtudent and in his attitude toward the pursuit of truth. He 
vho would seek truth in the scientific spirit must come 
vith no a priori theories, and must be willing to accept facts 
is they are demonstrated and to follow the truth so gained 
whithersoever it may lead. It is in this attitude of mind rather 
han in any peculiarity of observation that the scientific 
nethod is to be distinguished. He who will know this 
nethod must learn first intellectual sincerity. 
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° 
The Impossible Science of the Novelist 


Perhaps the most direct way in which one may begin the 
study of science at home is by the method which the scientific 
men have themselves employed —that is, to begin some sort 
of regular and systematic observation upon the phenomena of 
Nature about them. Noone who has not attempted such study 
‘an appreciate the keen pleasure which can be had from the 
/egular observation of any of the processes of Nature which 
ie at our hand. 

| A curious indifference of our modern life to the phenom- 
ona of Nature is reflected in the literature of to-day. The 
‘eferences to such phenomena in contemporary novels have 
nuch the same relation to Nature that stage scenery has to a 
/eal landscape, if indeed such references do not exhibit igno- 
jance of the daily order of Nature. 

That remarkable young woman, Miss Marie Corelli, in her 
tovel The Soul of Lilith, describes the hero of her story in 
he following astronomical strain: 

“Tt was a mild night in May; the weather was unusually 
ine and warm; the skies were undarkened by any mist or 
loud, and the stars shone forth with as much brilliancy as 
hough the city lying under their immediate ken had been the 


Editor’s Note—This paper introduces a series of articles on 
‘ontemporary Science —the second series in the Home College 
‘ourse. The next paper will appear in an early number. 
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smiling fairy, Florence, instead of the brooding giant, 
London. Now and again El-Rami raised his eyes to the 
sparkling belt of Orion, which glittered aloft with a lustre 
that is seldom seen in the hazy English air.’’ 

As a matter of fact, Orion is a winter constellation, and 
El-Rami, in order to have seen him ona May night, would 
need to look not ‘‘ aloft ’’ but straight through the earth, a feat 
which would have taxed the powers of even that remarkable 
man. In a word, the author has introduced here a reference 
to a scene in Nature which meant nothing to her and which 
was without significance for most of her readers. 

If the home student of science will increase his means of 
observation by a few simple instruments—a small telescope 
if he would study astronomy, a microscope for use in biolog- 
ical and physical studies, a few simple chemical instruments, 
or a modest equipment for the examination of rocks and fos- 
sils—he can enormously enlarge the range and accuracy of 
his observations in the one direction or in the other. 


Actual Research Better than Reading 


The beginner who wishes to partake of the pleasure which 
comes of his own observation will naturally take up the study 
of something which has relationto hisownsurrounding. Far 
better to dig out the fossils in the ledges of one’s neighbor- 
hood, better to trace out bit by bit the relations of these ancient 
forms of life to other life, than to read volumes about the 
researches of other men. And if the student will follow 
patiently the path of careful observation, putting down in a 
notebook, day by day and week by week, his observations, 
he will very soon find himself in the possession of one of the 
keenest intellectual pleasures that come to men—namely, the 
pleasure of discovery. Of course, the discoveries made by 
him will be those long since made by other men, but they will 
bring none the less the keenest enjoyment. 

But in our modern life, at least in our American life, the 
average man, however interested he may be in comprehend- 
ing the results, feels that he has no time for such observa- 
tions. Stars and fossils and bacteria and reagents have for 
him, he says, no interest as such. What he desires to know 
are the results which the scientific man reaches after his 
observations have been brought together. The reader, un- 
trained in science, who undertakes to extract from original 
sources the conclusions of science and their relations to the 
universal knowledge, will meet many difficulties, one of which 
is to be found in the limitations of scientific men themselves. 

The majority of scientific men are observers, and are most 
intently engaged in the prosecution of the observations imme- 
diately before them. Comparatively few of them are able to 
take these observations, set them in their true light with 
respect to other knowledge, and tell the story of these rela- 
tions in a manner which will be clear to the unscientific 
reader. And this is true, not by reason of any inherent dif- 
ference in the intellectual power necessary to comprehend 
science and to comprehend literature, because, as Huxley 
was wont to say, science and literature are not two separate 
things, but two parts of the same thing. The difficulty comes 
rather from the attitude of the scientific worker and his lack 
of training in certain directions. To the man who is follow- 
ing out step by step the unfolding of the processes of Nature, 
whether these be of stars or of bacteria, the problem becomes 
an intensely absorbing one. For such a man the observa- 
tions themselves come to have supreme importance. 


The primrose on the river’s brim 
A dicotyledon is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 


Not only is it often true that this class of scientific men can- 
not explain to others the relations and the value of their own 
observations, but nothing is more common than their failure 
themselves to understand the significance of the truth which 
they have brought to light. The history of science is full of 
stories of men who have had in their fingers the threads which 
led to great discoveries, but which they were not able to fol- 
low. In fact, this power, the power to generalize, to bring 
together a series of observations separated by time and space, 
to estimate correctly their relations and their significance, and 
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SCIENCE 


to reduce from these crude materials the 
precious gold of truth, is rare. Those who 
possess it take up the disconnected thread of 
a thousand looms, and weave it into a garment 
for humanity. They are the great leaders 
of science. 

As a rule the reader is not able to get into immediate 
contact with either of these classes in the front rank of 
science. He generally finds it easier and more profitable to 
deal with the men in the second rank; those who, taking up 
the work of the discoverers, arrange and correlate it, and 
pass it along to the general mass of mankind. 

The miners at the end of a coal shaft give their whole effort 
to the work of quarrying the crude mass of coal. A second 
group of men receive these masses of crude material and 
reduce them to form suitable for commerce. The consumer 
in the end receives the same coal which the miner at the 
tunnel end has wrested from the earth, but receives it in a form 
adapted to his use. In some such way the intelligent reader 
of science must get his conception of the significance and the 
relation of scientific truth; not, as a rule, from the men who 
quarry from the unknown the secrets of Nature, but from that 
group of men in the second rank, who perform a service no 
less honorable, though less brilliant. 

In the main, therefore, the reader will look for his best 
exposition of the work of science to those who have the power 
of exposition, and who as a rule are not the advance-guard 
of the scientific army. Sometimes this can be had in the way 
of a scientific explanation of some near-at-hand thing which 
connects science at once with daily life, such as Faraday’s 
Chemistry of a Candle and Huxley’s Story of a Piece of 
Chalk. But, in general, he will learn more and get a fairer 
view of science and a better conception of the significance of 
its work by reading the work of those who, following next 
after the observers and the great original thinkers, undertake 
to give a survey of the results of their work, and serve also to 
connect the results themselves with human life, which after 
all is the real reason why the man of culture should know 
something of science. Such work is represented in the 
astronomical writings of Sir Robert Ball and of Richard 
Proctor, in popular lectures on chemistry by Faraday, by the 
essays of Tyndall in physics, by the remarkably clear expo- 
sitions of Huxley concerning biological subjects, and by the 
works of John Fiske on the philosophical aspects of science. 


The Immense Value of Scientific Biographies 


There is one other class of books which, rightly read, seems 
to me to minister more than all other reading to the under- 
standing of science. And these are the biographies of the 
great men of science. 

When a naturalist undertakes the study of any living 
organism he begins with the simplest form in which the 
organism is to be found, watches it day and night through its 
various stages, growing with its growth, and in the end comes 
to understand the nature of the full-grown animal by the life 
history through which he has traced it. Thus, if one reads 
a history of the development of a scientific man, ‘where enough 
of the man is shown to trace his real growth and to under- 
stand the real springs of action which moved him, one may 
trace out the actual evolution of a scientific man and come to 
know, as in no other way, what the scientific spirit is. 

Let one take up the study of such a life as that of Pasteur, 
and follow it from the tanner’s yard in Arbois to the inaugu- 
ration of the Pasteur Institute in Paris. If, catching some- 
what of the simplicity and sincerity of the scientific method, 
he can follow this serious, simple-hearted lad through his 
schooldays and his dreary homesickness at Paris; trace the 
gradually forming strength of will which must know the truth 
and would make any sacrifice and perform any labor to attain 
it; follow him through those simple but exhaustive experi- 
ments in spontaneous generation; trace out in his life history 
the influence of these first principles of biological science 
until they led him to discoveries which have made life some- 
thing better for the whole race of men; if one will in some 
such way trace out the growth of one of the masters in science, 
he will realize as in no other way that the unselfish pursuit 
of truth leads not only to larger usefulness but no less truly 
to simplicity and nobility of life. And, after all, there is per- 
haps no study of science which to the intelligent reader will 
yield so much, will give him so direct a view of the philoso- 
phy of science and of its bearing on human life, as a study 
of the masters of science themselves. 
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The Quest of One’s Grandfather 


By GWENDOLYN DUNLEVY 


HELLEY 


The Curiosities 
Met with in 
the Search. 
Where are the 
Best Hunting= 
Grounds. The 
Right Weapons 
to Take Along 


In the ring worn on 
great-grandmother’s 
hand or the cane or 
fob carried by 
great-uncle Ichabod 
shown in these 
paintings we one 
day recognize the 
same fobor seal-ring 
with its coat-of-arms 
which we have all 
looked at from time 
to time: family 
curios, handed down 
along with the laces 
and old ‘“‘ family 
silver’? and their 
traditions. There, 
also, is the sampler 
with its quaint de- 
signs, soft colors and 
many fine stitches, 
and the old letters 
belonging to a past 
generation, so 


MISS GWENDOLYN DUNLEVY KELLEY 


HIS is not an easy voyage on which to 
embark if the waters be unknown, and 
the beginner may probably often longingly 
look back to the glaring shores of the prosaic 
Present, wavering, yet unwilling to abandon 
the helm or to relinquish his excursion into 
the misty realms of the Past. And as the 
voyager of old was hard put to it in steer- 
ing between Scylla and Charybdis, so the 
traveler, seeking his grandfathers across the 
seas of Time, may require skill, persistence 
and patience to steer between the apathetic 
non-interest of ‘‘ the rest of the family ’’ and 
the light blasts of ridicule sent to turn him 
from his course or wreck his barge. Console 
yourself, gentle wanderer, with the assur- 
ance (proven by experience) that e’er long 
the scoffer will be seeking you out—with an 
apologetic cough—and you will have the 
satisfaction of seeing him throw out sidelines 
to catch at that for which you labored so hard. 
His quondam laugh will be turned into ques- 
tionings as to what you found on your voyage 
of discovery, put diplomatically in the form 
of urging you to chronicle its history, and 
inquiries as to how and where you found your 
(common) grandfather, what manner of man 
he was, etc. Then will come a bid to see the 
““arms?’ which Dame Rumor had whispered 
that you had unearthed in some distant isle 
or continent, and finally there will be a timid 
request to be ‘‘ allowed to make a souvenir 
sketch of their design.”’ 


Taking the First Steps 


The first impulse which prompts the investi- 
gator to pause in the rush of present-day 
clubs and occupations, and to glance, em 
passant, down the avenues of yesterday, to 
note the artistic and pastoral picturesqueness 
of the distant vistas (and the atmosphere of 
soft, half-forgotten pastel shades which finally 
beguile him into venturing in that backward 
path), zs primarily an appreciation of, and then 
a love for, the old, the rare, the rich —these 
‘‘queer old things’’ he sees in “‘the family 
homestead ’’ (or those of other families) — 
the quaint oil portraits, deep of tone, passé 
and quaint of costume, which are hanging on 
the walls of the tapestried library; the ivory 
miniature in the cabinet, undimmed by years 
and exquisite in detail, with the lock of hair 
at the back of its old setting. 

In some cases he has been so used to the 
sight of these things, from childhood up, that 
until some day when accidental curiosity may 
open his eyes he will never learn their origin. 
In other cases, on the contrary, he has always 
cherished each object, as ‘‘ My grandfather’s 
this or that’’ or ‘‘ Grandmother’s so and so.”’ 


strangely folded and 
sealed, on whose 
tender and yellowed 
paper we pore over fine penmanship and, often, 
signatures to be coveted by the autograph- 
hunter. 

Daguerreotypes came later. Then, too, we 
have the old family books, of early publica- 
tion and long ‘‘ s’s,’’ with their heavy leather 
bindings, odd types and line-engraving illus- 
trations. Sometimes they are in Greek or 
Latin, or there is an old French or German 
Bible, of quaint letterings, with a fine book- 
plate hidden under its cover, and bearing the 
coat-of-arms and the motto of its owner, which 
start us to wondering what he himself may 
have been like. A wonderment, created by 
mystery and ignorance of the past, arises in 
our minds and haunts us, as to how and where 
they lived, these vanished ancestors of ours, 
who bequeathed to us these things so replete 
with marks of individuality and varying 
tastes! May we not know more of this beau- 
tiful woman, who looks at us with such calm 
eyes, than of the quality of her laces and 
brocades, the art of her fancy-work and the 
variety of the stitches of her sampler? Is it 
not for us to learn more of this man, whose 
distinguished face and strongly intellectual 
type compel our admiration, than how he 
signed his documents and that he was versed 
in Greek and Latin and read French? 

Surely we cannot do less than to preserve 
these relics, be they scanty or rich; but soon 
we grow to care for them, so that we collect 
them around us, all that are to be found, 
deciphering what we may of the origin and 
owner of each, looking deeper into the records 
we had once chanced to notice in the old 
family Bible, treasuring it if it be ours, and 
if not— acquiring it if possible, or borrowing 
and copying from it verbatim. 


How to Secure Results with Letters 


The next step is one which requires more 
patience and a degree of callousness to any 
number of discouragements, likewise a 
goodly supply of writing materials and time. 
We have learned all we can at home; we 
must now go outside and ask all relatives. 
Questions galore are the keys to this situa- 
tion! Ask or write to all members of the 
family or connections who are likely to know 
anything whatsoever, asking as a favor for 
any and all information which they may pos- 
sess or may be able to obtain for you, and for 
copies of their family Bible records, etc., 
upon receiving which never fail to acknowl- 
edge their trouble in each instance (even 
though there may have been nothing you cared 
for), lest you find sources of further informa- 
tion closed to you. They may write pages of 
items you are already conversant with, yet 
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one phrase may contain new data, corrobora- 
tive or suggestive of much. 

Repetition in genealogy is a good fault, for 
corroboration is of the utmost importance. 
Hence, in writing, state your desires and 
object, but do not feel called upon to chronicle 
all you may know or have unearthed of fam- 
ily history. Ask questions and let others 
““do the talking’’ and inform you. After 
their first letter you can easily single out and 
follow up such points as you need and upon 
which you find they (and they alone, per- 
chance) are in a position to enlighten you. 
Under tactful management (and occasional 
cajoling) older members of the connection 
come out of their shells, as it were, to an 
amazing extent, and the distant relative, with 
whom you had hitherto concerned yourself 
but little, will give out quite unsuspected 
stores of information, such as you could not 
possibly do without and which otherwise 
would have been hopelessly lost. 

When you have exhausted the connections, 
in more ways than one, say thank you and 
leave them to die ingpeace, having what you 
have extracted from them classified and well 
in hand! Follow this canvass by sending 
out sheets (which can be printed at trifling 
expense), with spaces left for the insertion of 
replies to your question. Request that these 
be filled out, or sent on to whomsoever may 
be best qualified to answer the queries, and 
returned to you. Also, unless you know the 
person well, inclose the sheet in a stamped 
envelope addressed to yourself, as the stamp 
often compels an answer otherwise neglected. 
Arrange the questions one under the other 
with spaces opposite each, on a long sheet. 
The following form gives an idea of one of 
the possible arrangements of the questions, 
the answers to which you can subsequently 
classify and arrange to suit yourself, com- 


bining their information into a ‘‘tree ’’ or 
record. 
A FAMILY RECORD OF THE HIsTory. 


Your name in full? Where born 
(town, county, state or country)? 
When born, date in full? To whom 
married ? Date and place of marriage 
in full? Date and place of birth of 
person to whom married? Date and 
place of death of person to whom married? 
Business, profession or occupation? 
Religion? Names of all rela- 
tives likely to know anything whatsoever of 
the family ? Addresses? Who has 
the family Bible, and has it records? 
From where did the family originally come? 
Origin? Meaning of name? 
Arms? Names of your chil- 
dren with dates of their births, marriages and 
deaths; also their present names (and to 
whom married), their children’s names, etc., 
with post-office address of each brother and 
sister (leave spaces). 

Repeat above form of questions, using the 
words ‘‘your father’s”’ or ‘your mother’s’? 
in lieu of “‘ your ,’ and asking for names 
and dates, marriages and children, not only 
of their children but of their brothers and 
sisters deaths and places of 
burial, etc., according to your require- 
ments, and so on back, 


Parent, paternal.. 
Date birth........ 
Date death....... 


Naneof When married... 


Date birth ....... 
Date death....... 


Person 
Parent, maternal. Maternal grandfather. f Bets ia. 8)afoy's 


(And so on, back for as many generations as required.) 


Name...... 
Date birth...... 
Date death...... 


Children 


or 
Brothers and Sisters 


(And so on, down to present generation.) 


After covering the field offered by your own 
general connection, continue sending out these 
blanks to other families of the same name, for 
they often possess data among their archives 
which may relate to your branch, or else may 
be able to furnish general information about 
the name itself—its origin, antiquity, mean- 
ing, early history and changes— from papers 
and traditions; all of which may have been 
preserved in their lines although not in yours, 
but of equal import to both. At the same 
time county records, deeds, wills, marriage 
licenses, etc., may be searched out and 


Editor's Note —A second paper on this subject 
by Miss Kelley will appear in an early number. 


Paternal grandfather... Don 
1 BE Re renee 


Paternal grandmother. a Bak ie ciate 
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Married (date)......(son of)..... 
and Children [Po eS Ber Gon cena (daughter of) . . { 


certified copies obtained—an_ interesting 
although slow work, which sometimes devel- 
ops treasures of data at once, but again only 
after prolonged search and repeated efforts. 

It is a good plan to have the certified 
birth records and marriage licenses of each 
generation of one’s ancestry back to the early 
days of this country, and such things are 
required for admission by some of the gene- 
alogical societies and are the pride of those 
in them, although usually termed ‘‘ red tape’’ 
by those owf of them by reason of their 
caprice or lack of qualifications. The look- 
ing up of such records, deeds, wills and 
licenses yields much, aside from the individ- 
ual family lore, which bears upon the early 
history and conditions in this country; side- 
lights on picturesque situations, forcible hints 
and humorous passages. Likewise, there are 
infinite “‘hads’’ —almost as lengthy as the 
““begats’’ in certain chapters of the Bible. 
After wading through long lists one is struck 
by the unconscious humor in a record (true) 
beginning: 

‘“Malancthon and Ketureh had Hope/ud, 
had , had ——, had ——, had Thankful, 
had ——, had ——, had ——, had ——, had 
——, had, had, had Experience.” 

Small wonder that in the end the last child 
should be so named! 

Records of the above nature chiefly abound 
in libraries and belong properly under the 
head of genealogical book-lore, the principal 
field of the student’s researches. To him the 
““ genealogical departments ’’ of libraries are 
veritable Meccas and the librarians (or 
chief librarians, if he can consult them and 
can obtain from them hints or directions as 
to where to look and how to begin) are 
angels of light; and if, after gaining their 
aid, he can give them clues concerning his 
most-remote-known ancestor’s name, origin, 
his ‘‘ ancestral state’’ or the county or gen- 
eral locality where he may have lived, and 
approximate dates, the lights of the guiding 
spirits of ‘‘ the genealogical alcove’’ become 
doubly far-reaching! 

To indicate such books would be an end- 
less task, as the genealogical departments of 
our larger libraries are very full and cover 
immense fields both in general genealogy and 
heraldry, as well as in the histories of private 
branches, families and individuals. The 
Continental libraries hold much, as do also 
those of Great Britain. The Washington 
““Congressional,’’ the New York ‘‘Astor,’’ 
and the great library of Boston have immense 
stores, and other cities follow the same lines. 

The genealogical and historical societies 
established in many of the States, especially 
those of the East, are well equipped and con- 
tain rich treasures of records and papers as 
well as books. Old book stores and their 
catalogues often bring to one’s notice a 
longed-for volume, and, if one keeps an eye 
on the “‘ genealogical columns’’ of some of 
the newspapers (for example, the Boston 
Transcript) much data may come to light. 
Genealogical and heraldic magazines and 
varied publications abound. Savage’s Gen- 
ealogical Records of New 
England are voluminous and 
most satisfactory authorities, 
to be consulted by whoever 
arrogates unto himself an an- 
cestor of Colonial epoch. The 
collections of the historical 
societies and “‘ State Papers’’ 
of various States are also 
valuable aids. Hayden, 


Br eg Burke, Detrass, Withers and 
sie ace #8 others have treated of Vir- 

Mat 1 grandmother.< ........ aa , aes 

ORY pet Sie en * eee ginia and West Virginia. 


Marshall has a Genealogist’s 
Guide. Putnam’s historical 
publications (Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts) have to do largely 
with New England. And so 
on, through the States, there 
are great rivers of knowledge 
into which autobiographies 
pour their tributary supplies. 

Genealogical scrap books, 
charts, trees, etc., are so 
varied and numerous in their 
schemes of arrangement that to describe them 
would be impossible. Books may be bought, 
designed by skilled genealogists, with pages, 
spaces and openings, prepared most clearly, 
ready for the filling in of the names, dates 
and data of successive generations. ‘‘Ances- 
tral charts,’’ for the same purpose, may 
also be bought, with spaces for the tracing 
back of a family through a century or so 
at least. (The Ancestral Chart of Miss 
Georgiana Gould, Genealogist of the Rhode 
Island Society of Colonial Dames, 34 Pratt 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, has given 
much satisfaction, and other similar arrange- 
ments and publications are to be had. 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dispensation. What he really feared was 
that his money might be fooled away in high 
living and speculation. Andsohehad banged 
away into the middle of the flock, hoping to 
bring down those two birds. Now that it 
began to look as if he might kill off the whole 
bunch he started in to hedge. 

“Is it safe, William?’’ says he. 

““ As Sunday-school,’’ says Bill, ‘‘ if you do 
a strictly brokerage business and don’t spec- 
ulate.’’ 

“‘T trust, William, that you recognize the 
responsibilities of your stewardship?’’ 

Bill fetched a groan. ‘‘ Zeke,’’ says he, 
““you cornered me there, and I ’spose I might 
as well walk up to the Captain’s office and 
settle. I hadn’t bought or sold a bushel on 
my own account in a year till last week, 
when I got your letter saying that you were 
coming. Then I saw what looked like a 
safe chance to scalp the market for a couple 
of cents a bushel, and I bought 10,000 
September, intending to turn over the profits 
to you asa little present, so that you could see 
the town and have a good time without its 
costing you anything.’’ 

The Deacon judged from Bill’s expression 
that he had got nipped and was going to try 
to unload the loss on him, so he changed his 
face to the one which he used when attending 
the funeral of any one who hadn’t been a pro- 
fessor, and came back quick and hard: 

“I’m surprised, William, that you should 
think I would accept money made in gam- 
bling. Let this be a lesson to you. How 
much did you lose?’’ 

“That’s the worst of it—I didn’t lose; I 
made two hundred dollars,’’ and Bill hove 
another sigh. 

““ Made two hundred dollars!’’ echoed the 
Deacon, and he changed his face again for 
the one which he used when he found a lead 
quarter in his till and couldn’t remember 
who had passed it on him. 

““Yes,’’ Bill went on, ‘‘and I’m ashamed 
of it, for you’ve made me see things in a 
new light. Of course, after what you’ ve said, 
I know it would be an insult to offer you the 
money. And I feel now that it wouldn’t be 
right to keep it myself. I must sleep on it 
and try to find the straight thing to do.”’ 

I guess it really didn’t interfere with Bill’s 
sleep, but the Deacon sat up with the corpse 
of that two hundred dollars, you bet. In the 
morning at breakfast he asked Brother Bill to 
explain all about this speculating business, 
what made the market go up and down, and 
whether real corn or wheat or pork figured in 
any stage of a deal. Bill looked sort of sad 
and dreamy-eyed, as if his conscience hadn’t 
digested that two hundred yet, but he was 
mighty obliging about explaining everything 
to Zeke. He had changed his face for the 
one which he wore when he sold an easy 
customer ground peas and chicory for O. G. 
Java, and every now and then he gulped as 
if he was going to start a hymn. When Bill 


told him how good and bad weather sent the 
market up and down, he nodded and said 
that that part of it was all right, because the 
weather was of the Lord. 

“Not on the Board of Trade it isn’t,’’ Bill 
answered back; ‘“‘ at least, not to any marked 
extent; it’s from the weather man or some 
liar in the corn belt, and, as the weather man 
usually guesses wrong, I reckon there isn’t 
any special inspiration about it. The game is 
to guess what’s going to happen, not what has 
happened, and by the time the real weather 
comes along everybody has guessed wrong 
and knocked the market off a cent or two. 

That made the Deacon’s chin whiskers 
droop a little, but he began to ask questions 
again, and by and by he discovered that 
away behind — about a hundred miles behind, 
but that was close enough for the Deacon—a 
deal in futures there were real wheat and 
pork. Said then that he’d been misinformed 
and misled; that speculation was a legitimate 
business, involving skill and sagacity; that 
his last scruple was removed and that he 
would accept the two hundred. 

Bill brightened right up at that and thanked 
him for putting it so clear and removing the 
doubts that had been worrying him. Said 
that he could speculate with a clear con- 
science after listening to the Deacon’s able 
exposition of the subject. Was only sorry he 
hadn’t seen him to talk it over before break- 
fast, as the two hundred had been lying so 
heavy on his mind all night that he’d got up 
early and mailed a check for it to the Deacon’s 
pastor and told him to spend it on his poor. 

Zeke took the evening train home in order 
to pry that check out of the elder, but old 
Doc. Hoover was a pretty quick stepper him- 
self and he’d blown the whole two hundred 
as soon as he got it, buying winter coal for 
poor people. 

I simply mention the Deacon in passing 
as an example of the fact that it’s easy for a 
man who thinks he’s all right to go all wrong 
when he sees a couple of hundred dollars 
lying around loose a little to one side of the 
straight and narrow path; and that when he 
reaches down to pick up the money there’s 
usually a string tied to it and a small boy 
in the bushes to give it a yank. Easy-come 
money never draws interest; easy-borrowed 
dollars pay usury. 

Of course, the Board of Trade and every 
other commercial exchange has its legitimate 
uses, but all you need to know just now is 
that speculation by a fellow who never owns 
more pork at a time than he sees on his break- 
fast plate isn’t one of them. When you 
become a packer you may go on ’Change 
as a trader; until then you can go there only 
as a sucker. Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a new series 
of Letters, The second will appear in an early 
number, 


A Young Lion of Dedan 
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Dicky. He saw an Oriental conscious of his 


| power, whose heart was bitter, and whose 


soul, in its solitude, revolted and longed for 
action. It was not moved by a pure patri- 
otism, but what it was moved by served. 


' That dangerous temper, which would have 


let Dicky and himself go down under the 
neboots of the funeral multitude, with a 
malaish on his tongue, though he called Dicky 
his friend, was in leash, ready to spring forth 
in the inspired hour, and the justification 
need not be a great one. Some slight inci- 
dent might set him at the head of a rabble 
which would sweep Cairo like a storm. Yet 
he saw, too, that, once immersed in what his 
mind accepted as his work to do, he would 
go straight forward with relentless force. 
In the excitement of the moment it seemed to 
him that_Egypt was hanging in the balance. 
Dicky was eating sweetmeats like a girl. 
He selected them with great care. Suddenly 
Abdalla touched his hand. ‘‘ Speakon. Let 
all thy thoughts be open — stay not to choose, 
as thou dost with the sweetmeats. I will 
choose: do thou offer without fear. I would 
not listen to Ismail; to thee I am but asa 
* waled to bear thy shoes in my hand.’’ 
Dicky said nothing for a moment, but 
appeared to enjoy the comfit he was eating. 
He rolled it over his tongue, and his eyes 
dwelt with a remarkable simplicity and 
childlike friendliness on Abdalla. It was as 
*Waled= Boy, 


though there was really nothing vital at 
stake. Yet he was probing, probing 
without avail, into Abdalla’s mind and heart, 
and was never more at sea in his life. It 
was not even for Donovan Pasha to read the 
Oriental thoroughly. This man before him 
had that duplicity or evasion of the Oriental; 
delicately in proportion to his great ability, 
yet it was there—though in less degree than 
in any Arab he had ever known. It was the 
more dangerous because so subtle. It held 
surprise — it was the source of the unknown. 
The most that Dicky could do was to feel 
subtly before hima certain cloud of the unex- 
pected. He was not sure that he deceived 
Abdalla by his simple manner, yet that made 
little difference. The Oriental would think 
not less of him for dissimulation, but rather 
more. He reached over and put a comfit 
into the hand of Abdalla. 

“Let us eat together,’? he said, 
dropped a comfit into his own mouth. 

Abdalla ate, and Dicky dipped his fingers 
in the basin before them, and, as he lifted 
them, said: ‘I will speak as to my brother. 
Ismail has staked all on the Soudan. If, in 
the will of God, he is driven from Berber, 
from Dongola, from Khartoum, from Darfur, 
from Kassala, his power is gone. Egypt 
goes down like the sun at evening. Ismail 
will be like a withered gourd. To establish 
order and peace and revenue there, he is 
sending the man his soul loves, whom the 
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nations trust, to the cities of the desert. If 
it be well with Gordon, it will be well with 
the desert cities. But Gordon asks for one 
man—an Egyptian — who loves the land and 
is of the people, to speak for him, to counsel 
with him, to show the desert tribes that Egypt 
gives her noblest to rule and serve them. 
There is but one man —Abdalla, the Egyptian, 
‘A few years yonder in the desert — power, 
'glory, wealth won for Egypt, the strength of 
thine arms known, the piety of thy spirit 
‘proven, thy name upon every tongue—on thy 
‘return, who then should fear for Egypt?’’ 

Dicky was playing a dangerous game, and 

Renshaw almost shrank from his words. He 
was firing the Egyptian’s mind, and what 
course would he take? If to the Soudan, 
well; if to remain—what conflagration might 
not occur! Dicky staked all. 
_ “Here, once more, among thy people, 
returned from conquest and the years of pil- 
grimage in the desert, like a prophet of old, 
‘thy zeal would lead the people, and once more 
‘Egypt should bloom like the rose. Thou 
'wouldst be sirdar, mouffetish, pasha, all things 
‘soever. This thou wouldst be and do--thou, 
|Abdalla, the Egyptian! ”’ 

Dicky had made his great throw; and he 
sat back, perhaps a little paler than was his 
‘wont, but apparently serene, and earnest and 
steady. 
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i Great Men at Play 


BOOK on the amusements of great men, 
showing them ex déshadillé, and reveal- 

ee the ways in which they have sought to 
nbend themselves, and to escape from the 
‘strain and tension under which they have 
orked, would be exceedingly interesting. 
great man is no exception to the rule that 
man is what he is, not by nature, but by 
effort. The life of an intellectual giant, be 

€ a poet or a statesman, a Napoleon or a 

eonardo da Vinci, is a continual struggle; 
yet the bow cannot ‘always be strung without 
injury; an acrobat cannot always be on the 
hight. rope; and the mightiest worker, alike 
with the feeblest, cannot work profitably 

ithout occasional rest and recreation. 

We are told that one of the Kings of 
Macedon spent his leisure hours in making 
janterns. A modern King, Louis XVI, 
amused himself by making locks. Cardinal 
Richelieu, when tired of contending with the 
French nobles and baffling hostile conspira- 
sors, amused himself with violent exercise 

and would contend with his servant to see 
who could jump the higher. Cardinal 
Mazarin is said to have been fond of shutting 
fimself up in a room and jumping over the 
chairs arranged in positions that varied the 
difficulty of clearing them. On one occasion 
fe forgot to lock the door. A young courtier 
|nadvertently entered the room, and surprised 
che Cardinal in his undignified pursuit. It 
was an embarrassing position, for Mazarin, 
le knew, was as haughty as he was eccentric. 
The young man was equal to the crisis. 
‘Feigning the intensest interest in the pro- 
seeding, he said, with well counterfeited 
2arnestness: ‘‘I will bet Your Eminence two 
gold pieces that I can beat that jump.’’ He 
fad struck the right chord, and in two min- 
ates he was measuring his leaping powers 
iwith that of the prime minister, whom he took 
yare not to beat. He lost his two gold 
dieces to be sure, but he gained before long 
A mitre. 
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. The Wise Man and the Fool 


_ The great metaphysician and theologian, 
Pe Samuel Clarke, spent some of the inter- 
tals of his time, when not engaged in con- 
‘Toverting the views of Hobbes, Leibnitz or 
pee in leaping over the tables and chairs 
/n his study, or in playing on all fours with 
thildren, On one of these occasions, seeing 
jena Owlish pedant approaching, he exclaimed: 
“Now we must leave off, for there is a fool 
‘oming.’? The same story is told of Plato. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who sought recreation 
n lively conversation at the dinner-table, 
vould send to the circus for musicians and 
sctors if the talk was dull. Old Burton, 
vhose Anatomy of Melancholy was the only 
00k that would draw Doctor Johnson from 
lis bed two hours earlier than usual, used to 
(€create himself by going down to Folly 
sridge, at Oxford, and listening to the chaff 
f the bargemen, “(which did clear away his 
‘apors and make him laugh as he would 
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The effect upon Abdalla could be judged 
only by his eyes, which burned like fire as 
they fixed upon Dicky’s face. The suspense 
was painful, for he did not speak for a long 
time. Renshaw could have shrieked with 
excitement. Dicky lighted a cigarette and 
tossed a comfit at a pariah dog. At last 
Abdalla rose. Dicky rose with him. 

“ Thou, too, hast a great soul, or mine eyes 


are liars, ” Abdalla said. ‘‘Thou lovest 
Egypt also. This Gordon—I am not his 
friend. Iwill not go with him. But 


if thou goest also with Gordon, then I will go 
with thee. If thou dost mean well by Egypt, 
and thy words are true, thou also wilt go. 
As thou speakest, let it be.’’ 

A mist came before Dicky’s eyes—the 
world seemed falling into space, his soul was 
inacrucible. The struggle was like that of 
aman with death, for this must change the 
course of his life, to what end God only knew. 
All that he had been to Egypt, all that Egypt 
had been to him, cameto him. But he knew 
that he must not pause. Now was his mo- 
ment, and now only. Before the mist had 
cleared from his eyes he gave his hand into 
Abdalla’s. 

““In God’s name, so be it. 
and thou with me,”’ he said. 


I also will go, 


(THE END) 


ing Table 


die.’’ Spinoza’s favorite recreation was to 
catch spiders to see them fight. When he 
had succeeded in making them as angry as 
gamecocks he would break out, all thin and 
feeble as he was, into a roar of laughter, and 
chuckle to see his champions engage in com- 
bat, as if they, too, like men, were fighting 
for honor. Byron’s favorite amusement was 
shooting with a pistol at a coin in a cleft 
stick. 
In Bait and Debate Persuasive 


It was a maxim of the Jesuits that no one 
should apply himself to earnest study for 
more than two hours without recreation. 
When Pativius, one of the most learned of 
the order, was writing one of his leading 
works, he used, at the end of every two 
hours, to rise and twirl his chair for five min- 
utes. William Wilberforce trundled hoops 
with his children; and Macaulay, Goldsmith 
and Shelley romped witb the little folk on all 
fours, or engaged in their games. Izaak 
Walton, Sir Henry Wotton and John Bright 
were devotees of the rod, and so were 
the heroic Nelson and Daniel Webster, who, 
as has been wittily said, ‘‘in bait and debate 
was equally persuasive.”’ 

The poet Gray thought the ideal of relaxa- 
tion, and indeed of earthly happiness, was to 
be found in lying on a sofa, and “‘ reading 
eternal new novels of Marivaux and 
Crébillon.’’ The gloomy Swift is said to 
have relieved his tense and tragic moods by 
harnessing his servants with cords, and driv- 
ing them up and down thestairs and through 
the rooms of the deanery. Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, spent much of his leisure time and 
enormous sums of money in contriving houses 
full of diableries, such as hidden trap-doors, 
spring snares and other crafty contrivances. 
He would then invite some stranger inside, 
and the miseries and perplexities of the 
unfortunate victim of his ingenuity— who 
would find himself at one time falling through 
space, at another soused in water, or banged 
with sacks of flour that came tumbling on his 


bewildered head—would afford infinite 
amusement to the eccentric torturer. Helen 
Chalmers says of her father, the great 


preacher Thomas Chalmers, that at the sol- 
emn time when the Free Church of Scotland 
was about to come out from the Established 
Church he sought recreation almost every day 
by playing at kite-flying on the Edinburgh 
common. 

One of the most singular amusements of a 
man of genius was that of the poet Shelley, 
who took a boyish delight in floating little 
paper boats on lakelets or little ponds. A 
pond on Hampstead Heath often bore his tiny 
craft; and it is said that one day, as he stood 
by the Serpentine in Hyde Park, having no 
other paper with which to indulge his pas- 
sion, he actually folded a Bank of England 
note for fifty pounds into the shape of a boat, 
launched the little vessel on its voyage, 
watched its steady progress with anxious 
delight, and finally -walked round and 
received it on the opposite shore! 

—William Mathews. 
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or, to be more exact, at a Venetian church lamp which 

he-had just hung and to which he had just attached a 
red silk tassel bought that morning of a bric-a-brac dealer 
whose shop was in the next street. There was a bare spot in 
that corner of his sumptuously appointed room which offended 
Waldo’s sensitive taste—a spot needing a touch of yellow 
brass and a note of red—and the silk tassel completed the 
color scheme. The result was a combination which delighted 
his soul; Jack had a passion for having his soul delighted and 
an insatiable thirst for the things that did the delighting, and 
could no more resist the temptation to possess them when 
exposed for sale than a confirmed drunkard could resist a 
favorite beverage held under his nose. That all of these 
precious objects of bigotry and virtue were beyond his means, 
and that most of them then enlivening his two perfectly 
appointed rooms were still unpaid for, never worried Jack. 

“ That fellow’s place,’’ he would say of some dealer, ‘‘ is 
such a jumble and so dark that nobody can see what he’s got. 
Ought to be very grateful to me that I put ’em where people 
could see’em. If I can pay for.’em, all right, and if I can’t, 
Jet him take ’em back. He always knows where to find’em. 
I’m not going to have an auction.”’ 

This last course of ‘‘ taking his purchases back’’ had been 
followed by a good many of Jack’s creditors, who, at last tired 
out, had driven up a furniture van and carted the missing 
articles home again. Others, more patient, dunned persist- 
ently and continually —every morning some one of them — 
until Jack, roused to an extra effort, painted pot-boilers 
(portrait of a dog, or a child with a rabbit, or Uncle John’s 
exact image from a daguerreotype many years in the family) 
up to the time the debt was discharged and the precious bit 
of old Spanish leather or the Venetian chest or Sixteenth 
Century chair became his very own for all time to come. 

This “‘last-moment’’ act of Jack’s —this reprieve habit of 
Saving his financial life, as the noose was being slipped over 
his bankrupt neck — instead of strangling Jack’s credit beyond 
repair really improved it. The dealer generally added an 
extra price for interest and the trouble of collecting (including 
cartage both ways), knowing that his property was perfectly 
Safe as long as it stayed in Jack’s admirably cared-for studio, 
and few of them ever refused the painter anything he wanted, 
When inquiries were made as to his financial standing the 
report was invariably, ‘‘ Honest but slow —he’ll pay sometime 
and somehow,”’’ and the ghost of a bad debt was laid. 


J ACK WALDO stood in his studio gazing up at the ceiling, 


The slower the better for Jack. 


tassel. 
tooty-wooty stuff that everybody can understand. 
the nails in the planks and all them knots!’ ’’— Jack was on his feet now, 


The Impecunious Painter and the Impatient 
Millionaire. How Waldo Saved Eighteen 
Dollars from a Twelve-Hundred-Dollar Check 


imitating the drawl of the country art buyer—‘‘ ‘ Ain’t them 
natural! Why, Maria, if you look close ye can see jes’ where 
the ants crawl in and out. My, ain’t that wonderful!’ ”’ 

These remarks were not addressed to the offending canvas 
nor to the imaginary countryman, but to his chum, Sam 
Ruggles, who sat hunched up in a big armchair with gilt 
flambeaux on each corner of its high back —it being a holiday 
and Sam’s time his own. Ruggles was entry clerk in a 
downtown store, lived on fifteen dollars a week, and was 
proud of it. His daily fear—he being of an eminently eco- 
nomical and practical turn of mind— was that Jack would one 
day find either himself tight shut in the lock-up in charge of 
the jailer or his belongings strewed loose on the sidewalk and 
in charge of thesheriff. They had been college mates together 
—these two—and Sam loved Jack with an affection in which 
pride in his genius and fear for his welfare were so closely 
interwoven, that Sam found himself most of the time ina 
constantly unhappy frame of mind. Why Jack should con- 
tinue to buy things he couldn’t pay for, instead of painting 
pictures which one day somebody would want, and at fabulous 
prices, too, was one thing he could never get through his head. 

““ Where have those pictures been, Jack?’’ inquired Sam in 
a sympathetic tone. 

“Oh, out in one of those God’s-free-air towns where they 
are studying high art and microbes and Browning. One of 
those towns where you can find a woman’s club on every 
corner and not a drop of anything to drink outside of a drug 
store. Why aren’t you a millionaire, Sam, with a gallery 
one hundred by fifty opening into your conservatory, and its 
centre panels filled with the works of that distinguished 
impressionist, John Somerset Waldo, R. A.?”’ 

“T shall be a millionaire before you get to be R. A.,’’ 
answered Sam with some emphasis, ‘‘if you don’t buckle 
down to work, old man, and bring out what’s in you—and 
stop spending your allowance on a lot of things that you don’t 
want any more than a cow wants two tails. Now, what in 
the name of common-sense did you buy that lamp for which 
you have just hung? It doesn’t light anything, and if it did 
this is a garret, not a church. To my mind it’s as much out 
of place here as that brass coal-hod you’ve got over there 
would be on a cathedral altar.’’ 

‘*Samuel Ruggles!’’ cried Jack, striking a theatrical atti- 
tude, ‘‘ you talk like a pig-sticker oracoal baron. Your soul, 
Samuel, is steeped in commercialism; you know not the color 
that delights men’s hearts nor the line that entrances. The 
lamp, my boy, is meat and drink to me, and companionship 
and a joy unspeakable. Your dull soul, Samuel, is clay, your 
meat is figures, and your drink profit and loss; all of which 


The delay helped his judgment. 
things he didn’t want after living with them for months (Jack’s test of im- 
mortality) he was quite willing they should cart away; the things he loved 
he would go hungry to hold on to. 

This weeding-out process had left a collection of curios, stuffs, hangings, 
brass, old furniture, pottery, china, costumes and the like, around Jack’s 
rooms, some of which would have enriched a museum: a Louis XVI cabinet, 
for instance, that had been stolen from the Trianon (what a lot of successful 
thieves there were in those days); the identical sofa that the Pompadour 
used in her afternoon naps, and the undeniable curtain that covered her 
bed, and which now hung between Jack’s two rooms. 

In addition to these ancient and veritable ‘‘ antiques ’’ there was a collec- 
tion of equally veritable ‘‘ moderns,’’ two of which had arrived that morning 
from an out-of-town exhibition and which were at this precise moment lean- 
ing against the legs of an old Spanish chair. 
gilt moulding knocked off its frame in transit, and both bore Jack’s signature 
in the lower left-hand corner. 

““Didn’t want ’em, eh?” cried Jack, throwing himself on to the divan, 
temporarily exhausted with the labor of hanging the lamp and attaching the 
““Wanted something painted with darning-needle brushes — little 
“See the barn-door and 


One had had three inches of 
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reminds me, Samuel, that it is now two o’clock and that the 
nerves of my stomach are on astrike. Let—-me—see’’— 
and he turned his back, felt in his pocket and counted out 
some bills and change—‘‘ Yes, Sam’’—here his dramatic 
manner changed —‘‘ the account is still good—we will now 
lunch. Not expensively, Samuel’’—with another wave of 
the hand—‘‘ not riotously —simply, and within our means. 
Come, thou slave of the desk—eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die—or bust, Samuel, which is very nearly the 
same thing!”’ 

“Old John’’ at Solari’s took their order—a porter-house 
steak with mushrooms, peas, cold asparagus, a pint of extra 
dry —in honor of the day, Jack insisted, although Sam pro- 
tested to the verge of discourtesy —together with the usual 
assortment of small drinkables and long smokeables—a 
Reina Victoria each. 

On the way back to the studio the two stopped to look ina 
shop window, when Jack gave acry of delight and pressed 
his nose against the glass to get a better view of a small pic- 
ture by Monet resting on an easel. 

“By the gods, Sam!—isn’t that a corker! See the way 
those trees are painted! Look at the air and light in it—not 
a value out of scale— perfectly charming! — charming,,’’ and 
he dived into the shop before Sam could check him. 

In a moment he was out again, shaking his head, chewing 
his under lip and taking another devouring look at the canvas. 

‘“What do they want for it, Jack?’’ asked Sam—his 
standard of merit was always the cost of a thing. 

** About half what it’s worth —six hundred dollars.’’ 

“Whew!’’ burst out Sam; ‘‘that’s nearly as much as I 
make ina year. I wouldn’t give five dollars for it.’’ 

Jack’s face was still pressed against the glass of the win- 
dow, his eyes riveted on the canvas. He either did not hear 
or would not answer his friend’s criticism. 

“Buy it, Jack,’? Sam continued witha laugh, the hopeless- 
ness of the purchase making himthe more insistent. ‘‘ Hang 
it under the lamp, old man—I’]1 pay for the candles.’’ 

““T would,’’ said Jack gravely and in perfect seriousness, 
‘“ only the governor’s allowance isn’t due for a week, and the 
luncheon took my last cent.’’ 

The next day, after business hours, Sam in the goodness of 
his heart called to comfort Jack over the loss of the Monet — 
a loss as real to the painter as if he had once possessed it: he 
had in that first glance through the window-pane; every line 
and tone and brush-mark was his own. So great was Sam’s 
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sympathy for Jack, and his interest in the matter, that he had 
called upon a real millionaire and had made an appointment 
for him to come to Jack’s studio that same afternoon, in the 
hope that he would leave part of his wealth behind him in 
exchange for one of Jack’s masterpieces. 

Sam found Jack flat on the floor, his back supported by a 
cushion propped against the divan. He was gloating over a 
small picture, its frame tilted back on the upright of his easel. 
It was the Monet! 

“Did he loan it to you, old man?’’ Sam inquired. 

‘Loan it to me, you quill-driver! No, I bought it!”’ 

“For how much?”’ 

“Full price—six hundred dollars. 
insult Monet by dickering for it? ’’ 

‘““What have you got to pay it with?’’ 
hopeless tone. 

“Not a cent! 
you interest me. 
dollars and cents?’’ 

“But Jack — you can’t take his property and —— 

““T can’t—can’t I? His property! -Do you suppose Monet 
painted it to please that one-eyed, double-jointed dealer who 
don’t know a picture from a hole in the ground! Monet 
painted it for me—me, Samuel —ME— who gets more com- 
fort out of it than a dozen dealers— ME—and that part of 
the human race who know a good thing when they see it. 
You don’t belong to it, Samuel. What’s six hundred or six 
millions to do with it? It’s got no price, and 
never will have any price. It’s a work of art, 
Samuel—a work of art. That’s one thing 
you don’t understand and never will.’’ 

““But he paid his money for it and it’s not 
right ——”’ 

““Of course —that’s the only good thing he 
has done —paid for it so that it could get over 
here where I could just wallow in it. Get 
down here, you heathen, take off your shoes 
and bow three times to the floor and then feast 
your eyes. You think you’ve seen landscapes 
before, but you haven’t. You’ve only seen 
fifty cents’ worth of good canvas spoiled by 
ten cents’ worth of paint. I put it that way, 
Samuel, because that’s the only way you'll 
understand it. Look atit! Did you ever see 
such a sky? Why it’s like a slash of light 
across a mountain pool! I tell you—Samuel 
—that’s a masterpiece.”’ 

While they were discussing the merits of 
the landscape and the demerits of the transac- 
tion there came a knock at the door and the 
Moneybags walked in. Before he opened his 
lips Jack had taken his measure. He wasone 
of those connoisseurs who know it all. The 
town was full of them. A short connoisseur 
with a red face—red in spots —close-clipped 
gray hair that stood up on his head like a 
polishing brush, gold eyeglasses attached to 
a wide black ribbon, and a scissored mustache. 
He was dressed in a faultlessly fitting serge 
suit enlivened by a nankeen waistcoat sup- 
porting agold watch-chain. The fingers of one 
hand clutched a palm-leaf fan. The fingers 
of the other were extended toward Jack. He 
had known Jack’s governor for years and so a 
too formal introduction was unnecessary. 

““Show me what you’ve got,’’ he began, 
“the latest, understand. Wife wants some- 
thing to hang over the sideboard. ‘You've 
been doing some new things, I hear from 
Ruggles.’’ 

The tone of the request grated on Jack, 
who had risen to his feet the moment ‘‘ His 
Finance ’’ (as he insisted on calling him after- 
ward to Sam) had opened the door. He felt 
instantly that the atmosphere of his sanctum 
had, to a certain extent, been polluted. But 
that Sam’s eyes were upon him he would have 
denied pointblank that he had a single canvas 
of any kind for sale, and so closed the incident. 

Sam saw the wavering look in his friend’s 
face and started in to overhaul a rack of 
unframed pictures with their faces turned to 
the wall. These he placed one after the other on the ledge 
of the easel and immediately above the Monet, which still 
kept its place on the floor, its sunny face gazing up at the 
shopkeeper, his clerk and his customer. 

““This the newest one you’ve got?’’ asked the millionaire 
in the same tone he would have used to his butcher, pointing 
to a picture of a strip of land between sea and sky—one of 
those uncertain landscapes that a man is righteously excused 
for hanging upside down. 

““Yes,’’ said Jack with a grave face, ‘‘ right off the ice.’”’ 

Sam winced, but ‘‘ His Finance’? either did not hear it or 
supposed it was some art slang common to such a place. 

“This another?’’ he inquired, fixing his glasses in place 
and bending down closer to the Monet. 

““No—that’s out of another refrigerator,’’ remarked Jack 
carelessly — not a smile on his face. 
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““ Rather a neat thing,’’ continued the Moneybags. ‘‘ Looks 
just like a place up in Somesbury where I was born—same 
old pasture. What’s the price?”’ 

“Tt isn’t for sale,’’ answered Jack in a decided tone. 

“Not for sale?’’ 

eNO we 

“Well, I rather like it,’?’ and he bent down closer, 
if you can fix a figure I might ——”’ 

““T can’t fix a figure, for it isn’t for sale. 
— it’s one of Monet’s.”’ 

““ Belongs to you— don’t it?’”’ 

““ Yes—belongs to me.’’ 

“Well, how about a thousand dollars for it? ”’ 

Sam’s heart leaped to his throat, but Jack’s face never 
showed a wrinkle. 

‘““Thanks; much obliged, but I’ll hold on to it for a while. 
I’m not through with it yet.’’ 

““Tf you decide to sell it will you let me know?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jack grimly, and picking up the canvas and 
carrying it across the room he turned its face to the wall. 

While Sam was bowing the millionaire out (there was 
nothing but the Monet, of course, which he wanted now that 
he couldn’t buy it), Jack occupied the minutes in making a 
caricature of the Moneybags on a fresh’ canvas. 

Sam’s opening sentences on his return, out of breath with 
his run back up the three flights of stairs, were not compli- 
mentary. They began by impeaching Jack’s intelligence in 


“and 


I didn’t paint it 


terms more profane than polite, and ended in the fervent hope 
that he make an instantaneous visit to His Satanic Majesty. 

In the midst of this discussion —in which one side roared his 
displeasure and the other answered in pantomime between 
shouts of his own laughter—there came another knock at the 
door, and the owner of the Monet walked in. He, too, was in 
a disturbed state of mind. He had heard some things during 
the day bearing directly on Jack’s credit and had brought a 
bill with him for the value of the picture. 

He would like the money then and there. 

Jack’s manner with the dealer was even more lordly and 
condescending than with the would-be buyer. 

““Want a check—when—now? My dear sir! when I 
bought that Monet was there anything said about my paying 
for it in twenty-four hours? To-morrow when my argosies 
arrive laden with the spoils of the far East, but not now. I 
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never pay for anything immediately —it would. injure m 
credit. Sit down and let me offer you a cigar — my governo 
imports ’em and so you can be assured they are good. B; 
the way—what’s become of that Ziem I saw in your window 
last week? The Metropolitan ought to have that picture.’’ 
The one-eyed dealer —Jack was right; he had but one eye 
—at once agreed with Jack as to the proper ultimate destina- 
tion of the Ziem, and under the influence of the cigar which 
Jack had insisted on lighting for him, assisted by Jack’s 
casual mention of his father—a name that was known to be 
good for half a million —and encouraged — greatly encouraged 
indeed —by an aside from Sam that the painter had already 
been offered more than he paid for it by a man worth millions 
—under all these influences, assistances and encouragements, 
I say, the one-eyed dealer so modified his demands that an 
additional twenty-four hours was granted Jack in which to 
settle his account, the Monet to remain in his possession. 
When Sam returned from this second bowing out his 
language was more temperate. ‘‘ You’re a hummer, Jack,’’ 
was all he said, and closed the door behind him. } 
During the ten days that followed Jack gloated over the 
Monet and staved off, his various creditors until his father’s — 
semi-monthly remittance arrived. Whenever the owner of 
the Monet mounted the stairs by appointment and pounded 
at Jack’s door, Jack let him pound, tiptoeing about his_ 
room until he heard the anxious dealer’s footsteps echoing — 
down the stairs in retreat. ! 
On the day that the “ governor’s’’ remit-_ 
tance arrived—it came on the fifteenth and — 
the first of every month—Sam found a furni-— 
ture van backed up opposite Jack’s studio street 
entrance. The gravity of the situation in- 
stantly became apparent. The dealer had lost _ 
patience and had sent for the picture —the van 
told the story. Had he not béen sure of get-— 
ting it he would not have sent the van. j 
Sam went up three steps at a time and burst 
into Jack’s studio.. He found its owner direct-_ 
ing two men where to place an inlaid cabinet. 
It was a large cabinet of ebony elaborately 
carved and decorated, and the two furniture 
men— judging from the way they were breath- i 
ing —had had their hands full in getting it up 
the three flights of stairs. Jack was pushing 
back the easels and pictures to make room for 
it when Sam entered. His first thought was 
for the unpaid-for picture. : 
““Monet gone, Jack?’ he asked, glancing © 
around the room hurriedly in his anxiety to 
find it. 4 
“Yes—last night. He came and took it~ 
away. Here’’ (this to the two men), ‘‘ shove 
it close to the wall,’’ pointing to the cabinet. 
““There— now go down and get the top, and 
look out you don’t break those little drawers. — 
What’s the matter with you, Samuel? You 
look as if somebody had walked over your 


grave.’’ 
““ And you had no trouble?”’ t 
““Trouble? What are you dilating about, 


Samuel? We never have any trouble up here.’ 
“Then it’s because I’ve kept him quiet. 
I’ve been three times this week and held him 
up—much as I could do to keep him from 
getting out a warrant.’’ f 
“Who?” 4 
““Your one-eyed dealer, as you call him.’”’ — 
‘“My one-eyed dealer isn’t worrying, Sam- 
uel. Look at this,’’? and he pulled out a 
receipted bill. ‘‘ His name, isn't it? ‘Re- 
ceived in full payment —Six hundred dollars.’ 
Seems odd, Samuel, doesn’t it?’’ 
‘“ Did your governor send the money ?’’ i 
““Did my governor send the money! My 
governor isn’t so obliging. Here—don’t — 
stand there with your eyes hanging out on 
your cheeks; look on this—found it yesterday 
at Sighfor’s. Isn’t it a stunner? bottom 
modern except the feet, but the top is Sixteenth | 
Century. See the way the tortoise-shell is | 
worked in—lots of secret drawers, too, all 
through it—going to keep my bills in one 
of ’em and lose the key.. What are you staring at anyhow, | 
Sam?’’ 4 
““Well—but Jack —I don’t see——”’ q 
‘Of course you don’t see! You think I robbed a bank or. 
waylaid your Moneybags. I did—took twelve hundred 
dollars out of his clothes in a check on the spot — wrote it | 
right there at that desk—for the Monet and sent it home to 
his Palazzo da Avenue. Then I took his dirty check, 
indorsed it over to that one-eyed skinflint, got the balance in 
bills, bought the cabinet for five hundred and eighty-two 
dollars cash—forgive me, Samuel, but there was no other. 
way—and here is just eighteen dollars to the good ’’—_ 
and he pulled out some bank-notes—‘‘ or was before I gave | 
those two poor devils a dollar apiece for carrying up this_ 
cabinet. To-night, Samuel—to-night—we will dine at the 
Waldorf.’’ 
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Mine and Thine at Sea 


‘ors; of how in time of 

iger their allegiance to and 

rvendence upon the Creator comes to the surface and 
ninates all other emotions. And this reflection brings 
ssistibly to the writer’s mind the memory of an experience 
ich occurred shortly after, as a lad, he became a sailor. 
own in that boy’s childish heart a hope for others was 
used one day by a conversation at the fore fife-rail where 
watch on deck were making sennit. The topic was relig- 
, and the line of argument was, which was the true and 
t denomination. The boy bravely declared that the 
otist, the church of his parents, taught the only true belief; 
he was silenced by ‘“‘ Bad Jim,’’ a Liverpool Irishman, who 
fanely voiced his opinion that each church was ‘‘ worse 
|n the rest.’’ 


How Sailors Honor Good Women 


(3, Jim was a bad man, and ultimately went to jail—not so 
ich for his badness as his poor judgment of distance. He 
ched for Swanson’s fifth rib in a fight off the Cape while 
anson, a big, strong man, was engaged in choking him, 
1 miscalculating in the darkness he plunged his sheath- 
fe into the back of a Down-Easter named Johnson, who 
3 trying to separate them. Had he prodded Swanson as 
had intended, all might have been forgiven, as the 
Jutchman ’’ was a stupid incapable, disliked by all hands 
ward and aft, who had forehanded Jim on a rope and 
ented Jim’s rebuke by knocking him down and shutting 
/his air supply. But Johnson was an efficient able seaman, 
abled fora month. The captain would not forgive this, 
ithe crew would not condone Jim’s bad taste in punishing 
/ wrong man; so Jim—a repentant pariah — was ironed in 
_half-deck for the rest of the passage, and sent to jail at 
anghai, his only friend in the ship being the boy who had 
2d to convert him, and who lightened his confinement in 
half-deck by surreptitious visits with gifts of extra food 
1 reading matter. 
‘t was during these visits and talks with Jim that the boy 
ud the first expression of a sailor’s strong devotion to 
-e womanhood; founded upon memories of a mother’s love, 
evotion intensified by distance, and fed reactively by the 
poured yearnings of his heart into the void of sea and sky 
i sailor’s religion, the unreasoning worship of good 
men. To the sailor there are but two kinds, the good 
1 the bad—both born so. He recognizes no gradation 
change, and if, in any special case, he is disillusioned, 
is in the position of any other devotee whose belief has 
¢n shattered: his world has fallen from under him, and 
en he recovers from the shock it is not to adapt himself 
the altered view-point, but to resume his faith, and fight 
enuously for it. 
‘im had his religion and its goddess, and he told the yarn. 
2 was an Australian sheep-raiser’s daughter, whoas a child 
1 prattled into his heart at a time when, in the temporary 
2rration of mind which occasionally attacks all sailors, 
had sworn to live ashore. Years later, in Melbourne, he 
1 recognized her leaving a carriage in front of a theatre; 
re were tears in her eyes, and her escort was speaking 
‘shly and petulantly. It mattered not to Jim that the 
off’’ was her husband, as turned out later —he thrashed 
soundly on the sidewalk, was jailed for the feat, and 
en released tramped up-country to his station to inform 
n that any further ill treatment of her would result in 
death. 
‘An’ it’s kapin’ him straight, me bye,’’ said Jim; ‘‘ fur 
knows I’ll hear of it, an’ he knows I meant it. An’ it’s 
pin’ me straight, too. I’ve got to look out fur her, an’ I 
Wt get too drunk an’ careless. Why, me bye, since I first 
v that blissed little girl I haven’t used me knife but foor 
eS, an’ each time in silf-definse; an’ I’ve killed six in me 
1e, long ago, when I didn’t care.’? He shook his head 
lly in conclusion. 


Bravery that Wiped Out Disgrace 


thing will so quickly lower a seaman in the estimation of 
-shipmates as a suspicion of cowardice. The writer once 
ped out a deep and abiding disgrace by a lucky appeal to 
S very clause in seamanly ethics. Weak and demoralized 
a long stay in the hospital from fever, he had shipped at 
‘lorida port in a large schooner, and gone aboard when he 
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before further effort at shortening down. 


into each sea and quivering like a fish-pole. 


washing them from their feet. 


of the sail into the block on the boom-end and jammed. 
more would come, and the sail was endangering the spar. 


The mate promptly roared to ‘‘ Lay out and clear that down-haul.’’ 
The man farthest forward was the husky and healthy young fellow; he 
was nearest the jib-boom, and he answered the order, but hesitated — 


looking back at the mate and then at the Niagara ahead —just 
long enough to admit of the next man (the writer) climbing 
over him, stepping on his neck as he went, on the way out to 
the sail. -He was nearly drowned before he got off the bow- 
sprit to the jib-foot rope, and swallowed as much water as he 
carried in his boots, and here, with his stomach full, he took 
it into his lungs. Choking and gasping, with his weight 
doubled by four inches of water-soaked. woolen cloth belted 
around him, fighting for his life and another man’s jib-topsail 
— afflicted even at this moment with a discouraging stomach- 
ache —the dominant thought in his mind was his vindication, 
and had he the lung capacity he would have laughed at the 
raging sea. 

As it was, he groaned from his raging stomach, and when 
he had cleared the down-haul, and helped furl the sail with 
others who followed him, he had to be assisted in. But the 
stigma was removed, and the husky young fellow became his 
ardent friend, humbly declining to argue against him in fore- 
castle discourse, and expressing keen regret at parting from 
him at Boston. 

““ Obey orders if you break owners ’”’ and “‘ It’s a good man 
that can do as he’s told’’ are aphorisms often heard at sea. 
They are the refuge of mediocrity or mistrust. Bullying 
officers will draw these expressions from the best of sailors — 
men who intelligently foresee needs and happenings, and 
are able to anticipate orders, but oftener they are spoken by 
apathetic or doubtful men in the face of uncertain judgment 
of their acts. They are safe rules to follow; for no skipper 
is so under-bred in shipboard etiquette as to blamea mate or 
sailor for obeying a mistaken order, even though the spars go 
by the board for it; and no sailor or subordinate officer 
expects rebuke because he waits for instructions. The 
superiors are supposed to see everything, know everything 
and order everything; and so well are they versed in their 
requirements that they oftener than not overdo the last. 

“Growl ye may, but work ye must,’’ is often delivered by 
an unkind officer, and is sometimes irately answered by 
“Work I can and growl I will’’ from a sailor—but not 
often; for such reply savors of argument, which is sternly 
frowned upon. 

“Singing out’’ while pulling ropes is an accomplishment 
which, though not included in the code list, resembles charity 
in the number of sins it will cover; for a man with a good 
voice and the confidence to use it may lack seamanship, 
intelligence and breeding without risk of rebuke or ill- 
treatment; for he is worth an extra man to anordinary watch 
—he makes hard work easy. As soldiers forget their fatigue 
while marching to music, so will sailors pull harder when 
they pull to measured shouts, yells and hurrahs of a shipmate. 

By this is meant, not the musical chanteys of which so 
much has been written, and which sailors borrowed from 
negro slaves, but the wild, weird, formless melody that is 
used when crews are small, and that resembles nothing on 
earth but the crude attempts of savages to be tuneful. Its 
origin is lost in antiquity, but it is probably a survival of the 
days before articulate speech. A musician could probably 
jot it down on the scale and reproduce it, but it is difficult to 
describe. A succession of lingering howls composed of all 


had barely strength to lift his 
But his new ship- 
immediately 
aware of this, and one of them, 
a healthy and husky young 
fellow of about his own size 
and weight (when well), drew 
him into a quarrel, and finished with an insult which would, in a border 
“weak and demoralized ”’ 
swallowed it, and endured the contempt of all until the schooner had 
loaded and sailed up with the Gulf Stream before a warm southerly 
gale to Cape Hatteras, during which time he gained strength. 
Cape conditions changed. A howling nor’easter with snow came down 
from the Arctic which, meeting that contrary current, kicked up a sea 
that threatened to jerk the masts out.. So cold was it that all hands, 
enervated by a winter in the tropics, went below, after the gaff-topsails 
were stowed, and donned clothing, even to overcoats and mittens, 
The next thing to come in 
was the jib-topsail, the outer headsail on a jib-boom that was dipping 
The down-haul led along 
the forecastle deck from the knightheads to the break, where the mate 
on the deck below stood taking in the slack as the sail came down. 
That down-haul was really a life line for the men hauling on it, as 
every sea came aboard in a cold, green lump, drenching them and 
Had the down-haul parted all would have 
gone overboard, but it held, and did the next worse thing — it drew a fold 
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SAILORS’ PRANKS, CROSSING THE LINE 


the vowels and aspirants, but few consonants, rising and fall- 
ing aimlessly, ending when the vocalist needs to breathe, and 
beginning again in the hidden rhythm which runs through the 
whole, is about all that can be said of it. It is seldom heard 
by landsmen, but is worth a little effort and travel to hear 
Though social life in the watch below is of the crudest 
form, yet there is as rigid an observance of the few laws gov- 
erning it as in the social life of village ladies—to whom 
etiquette means religion. If aman catch a fish so small that it 
is not a lunch for him, and can get it cooked for his next meal, 
let him remember to offer a share of it to others; his offer will 
not be accepted, but should he forget he might lose his fish. 


A Man Who Wouldn’t Share Tobacco 


Though a man may guard his letters, photographs and small 
articles of personal value from careless scrutiny, he must not 
lock his chest. It might be smashed open and its contents 
scattered. Nor must he take too good care of his tobacco, 
even though he smokes but little and his watch-mates smoke | 
much. Tobacco is free for all, and is generally left in sight 
of all, to be drawn upon by the nearest man. 

Once (and it is a sad story) aship ran out of tobacco: 
The captain had neglected to lay in a supply for the slop 
chest, but as the initial store ran low about theship he shared 
his own, and the mates, steward and cook shared theirs with 
those who had not, until the last pipeful of each man aboard 
was smoked on the same day. Then there was a week of 
suffering until the mate observed sparks flying to leeward of 
the forecastle deck one dark night, and on investigating found 
the look-out smoking. He notified the watch and went aft. 
The watch investigated the look-out’s chest—unlocked, 
according to rule—and found two pounds of plug, a cube 
eight -inches squate, secreted in a lower corner. It was care- 
fully divided into shares for every man aboard from the 
captain down, and though the selfish owner was abused 
unmercifully, he received his share; for the code he had 
violated was greater than his offense. 
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ie ONE would suppose, the best-paid men of our service are 

those belonging to the artificer class. The highest paid 
enlisted men in the ship are the chief machinists of the 
branch just named, who receive seventy dollars a month for 
their very important work. Machinists, first class, are paid 
fifty-five dollars a month, and those of the second class forty 
dollars. Boilermakers and chief electricians receive sixty 
dollars a month, and coppersmiths, blacksmiths and electri- 
cians, first class, fifty dollars. Water-tenders get forty dol- 
lars, oilers thirty-seven, firemen, first class, thirty-five, and 
firemen, second class, thirty. The lowest paid in this branch 
are the coal-passers, who receive twenty-two dollars a month 
for the dirtiest work in the ship. i 
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glasses, the knives and forks are speckless. If Papa Berrichon wipes a dish upon his 
immaculate apron, as it must be confessed he sometimes, surreptitiously, does, he 
is like to let the dish fall out of sheer terror if he but catches an echo of Nizette’s 
approaching footsteps. 

From all this it may be gathered that Ma’mselle Nizette Berrichon is an irre- 
proachable femme de ménage. She is also a famous d/anchisseuse en fin, with a 
small but liberal clientele among the Creole deau monde, and she is far and away 
the prettiest girl of her class in the Quarter. 

There are but the widowed father and his daughter—and only child—about the 
Café Berrichon, with a single wiry, wicked little garcon, who is also a choir-boy at 
the Cathedral St. Louis. How Papa Berrichon contrives to cook the savory messes he 
presents (his bouillabaisse, by the way, is almost as famous as the yellow dish of 
Marseilles) and to serve his customers at one and the same time; make his marketing 
and gossip by the hour with certain cronies who sit day after day at the corner table, 
is a mystery to the uninitiated. It is equally a mystery how and when Nizette, who 
seems to be perpetually scrubbing plates, sanding floors, laying yellow-wash on step 
and banquette, and pouncing upon muddy-footed patrons—it is a mystery how and 
when she washes, dries and crisps into folds that make the mouth water the sheer 
time-honored baptismal robes and first-communion dresses, the ancestral cobweb 
laces and entailed mouchoirs that convert the inner room of the café into a veritable 
museum of history. 

The courtyard in the rear of the house is small; a tall cistern, mossy with age, fills 
fully a third of the rectangular space. But room has been made, some time or 
other, over beyond the wooden bench sacred to a row of brass-bound cedar tubs, for 
the foothold of a scarlet creeper and a honeysuckle, which clamber intertwined up the 
brick wall of the adjoining house and toss into the air far up under the roof a glory 
of green leaves, red trumpets and yellow-fringed sweet-smelling bugles; and hunched 
up against the cistern there is an ancient fig-tree, gnarled and knotty as Papa 
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obscure nook of the old town—the Café des Pauvres 

Diables. The steep-sloping roof is tiled—the rounded 
tiles divinely tinted by a century and more of sun and shade, 
rain, fog and dust. The wide eaves are fringed with a 
growth of flowering weeds whose roots are bedded in a soft 
cushion of velvety-green moss; the squat walls show a gay, 
peeling patchwork of mauve pink and gray stucco. From 
above the low doorway a wrought-iron stanchion thrusts a 
stiff arm across the banquette into the narrow cleft of a street; 
there is a hook on the end of the arm, wherefrom, before the 
dawn of electric light, before even the dimly remembered era 
of kerosene oil, a huge lantern used to swing, lighting by 
night the uncertain way of pedestrians; by day threatening 
their unwary heads. The towering post, whose globed 
beacon has superseded this primitive contrivance, flutters to 
the height of a man’s head with black-bordered affiches, 
inviting the neighborhood to assist at the funeral of such or 
such a body deceased, or at a mass for the repose of such 
or such a soul. The single window of the café, bulging 
from the side wall, tempts the passer-by with specimens 
of the delicacies offered within; a pyramid of oysters in the 
shell, flanked by claret bottles; a flat basket of Sicilian 
snails; petits-pains, brioches, savarins, what not! The sign 
swinging above the door bears the inscription: 


lk STANDS on the corner of a half-forgotten street in an 


Café des Panvres Diables. 
Achille Berrichon, 
Auwourd hut on pate. 
Demain, crédit, 

Across the street the gray walls of the Palace show above 
the dusty roof of the porter’s lodge and the tossing green 
of the sycamores and willows that guard the Archbishop’s 
homely pleasaunce; the French Market, a few squares below, 
sends up on the river breeze its many-throated boom; from 
the Chapel of Santa Lucia hard by — where with a platterful 
of plucked-out eyes in her hand the Saint smiles placidly on 
her devotees—comes a continuous soft rhythmic undertone 
of Italian voices. 

Within the little café, the sanded floor, the small wooden 
bar and the bare tables—there are only four —are of a clean- 
liness to jump at the eye. The doorstep and sill are washed 
with poudre jaune until they fairly glisten—the habitués of 
the place set their sabots thereupon gingerly, with a corner 
of the eye upon Ma’mselle Nizette. The heavy plates, the 


Berrichon himself. 


had been setting the café into its every-day soap-scented 
order. The tables were already occupied, and Papa 
Berrichon, from his tiny kitchen, whence arose the sound 
and smell of frying snails, was calling gayly to his gossips in 
their accustomed corner. The day had begun auspiciously. 

But there was a frown on Nizette’s pretty face—which ill 
became a frown. It was a small, clear-cut Creole face, with 
delicate chin, low brow, almost childish mouth, and innocent 
dark eyes. The muddy-footed patrons experienced a fresh 
shock of surprise every time this dainty little creature marched 
them back to the banquette to scrape their soles! She 
laughed even while she scolded; she seldom frowned. But 
here was matter enough, and more, for frowns! 

This long-continued drought which filled the air with dust, 
and lowered day by day the contents of the cistern, until the 
water was fast becoming liquid dregs thick with wiggle-tails 
—and Madame bBelleisle’s laces to be done against 
Mademoiselle Adrienne’s wedding —to say nothing at all of 
the airy heap of gossamer trifles in yonder, waiting since a 
week for the good God to send rain into the tubs! Aie/ 
Aie/ Decidedly it was time something were done. 

Nizette deposited bucket and brush in their cubby and 
stepped briskly out into the court. A shaft of sunlight drop- 
ping into the cool well brought into relief the soft whiteness 
of her face below the blue-black braids of her hair, and 
heightened the red of her lips and of the bit of ribbon about 
her throat. She walked over to the cistern and peered under 
its edge, and poked with a bit of stick among the sprawling 
roots of the fig-tree. She was looking for a frog which had 
croaked thereabouts the night before, and for many starlit 
nights, with a plaintive, insistent throat. The sound, enter- 
ing her dreams, had more than once become Jean Mennier’s 
hammer! She smiled softly, remembering this, as she imi- 
tated the cry, turning her head this way and that, and con- 
tinuing to stoop and poke about with the bit of stick. 

For Ma’mselle Nizette was determined to get rain at any 
cost. All invocations to Saint Medail had availed nothing: a 
pilgrimage to Saint Roch had brought nothing more or less 
than a paltry sprinkle: enjfin, la grenouille morte! That, at 
least, was infallible! 

“ For every frog killed 
A cistern is filled.” 

She muttered the proverb between her teeth. Suddenly 
she jumped back; a.small mottled toad had hopped out from 
underthecistern. The little creature sat for a second regard- 
ing her with bright, inquisitive eyes; then, with a single 


The brick-paved court is like a well for coolness in summer and 

for warmth in winter, with the four inclosing walls and the sunny overroofing sky. 
Nizette came out into this sequestered spot one June morning. 

over her arm filled with a yellow jellylike substance, and a brush in her hand. She 


She had a tin bucket 


E HELD ITN HIS HANDS AND 
STARED AT IT WITH DILATING EVES 9 
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leap, it landed on her bosom and clung there, swelling it; 
throat as if in preparation for song. Nizette shrieked an¢ 
shook it off; she advanced upon it, terrified but resolute, witl 
murderous eyes and threatening stick. ; f 
But she threw her weapon into a corner. ‘‘ Non / Non, 
cher petit monstre /’’ she cried, addressing her intended vic 
tim —from a respectful distance. ‘‘No! Dear little monster 
Not even for the laces of Madame Belleisle! ’’ y 
The toad hopped gravely back under the cistern. 
“Very well,’’? continued Nizette energetically; ‘‘I hav 
not the heart to kill that frog—that sees itself. Then I wil) 
make gvri-gri.’’ ’ 
She unwound the red ribbon from her throat and droppec 
to her knees on the moist bricks. She tied the ribbon to thi 
faucet of the cistern, crooning as she did so in a fearsome 
hushed voice the ancient chanson négre- * | 


“Yo! Ya! le Grand Zombi 
Qut ti court I’cole avec vieux cocorrit! 
Lappe vent pow faire gri-gri, 
Pow faire gri-gri dans le coin bien caché. 
Yo! Ya! la pluie va tomber 
Pow le Grand Zombi.”’ 


(Oho! Aha! the Grand Zombi 
Who went to school with the alligator ! 
Call him to come and make voodoo 
dn a little dark corner. 
Oho! Aha! the rain will fall 
For the Grand Zombi.) 


Nizette wound up this charm —a sure ‘‘ cunjer’? for rain— 
with a wide sweep of her two arms outward, and a dee 
obeisance—as prescribed in the formula. Then, crossinj 
herself devoutly to prevent possible harm to herself from 
heathen incantation, she rose to her feet. 

““Nizette! Nizette!’’ The clear young masculine voici) 
rang through the café within. It brought a rosy flush to th) 
girl’s cheeks; she ran to meet its owner as he stepped int( 
the courtyard. 

Jean Mennier, the carpenter, wore a cap and blouse, an 
carried a hammer in his hand, having, in fact, just left a 
half driven in Madame Bocage’s gallery floor. He was_ 
good-looking, well-set-up fellow, with twinkling black 
and curling black hair—this ‘‘ futur’? of the dlanchisseu 
en fin, who was already counting the Sundays until the bann’ 
should be read in the Cathedral St. Louis yonder. P. 
Berrichon was content with his son-in-law-to-be, as wel 


ight be, for Jean Mennier was a sober lad and a good work- 
ian; and Nizette’s eye had been measuring him ever since 
iey had made their First Communion together. (But it was 
hile Jean was repainting the sign of the Café des Pauvres 
liables, with its mysterious legend, that Nizette’s heart had 
nally succumbed. ) 
‘«Nizette,’? continued the /wtur excitedly; ‘‘ make your- 
elf ready on the instant. The auction begins. There is a 
reval-glass—oh, but of a mahogany to melt the soul—and 
rocker — but speed thyself, my angel!”’ 

To Nizette, untying her apron and smoothing her braids, 
his jumbled speech needed noexplanation. An auction, long 
nticipated, was in progress over in Rue de 1|’Hopital; for 
iany weeks Jean had had his eye on certain things to be sold 
here, which in his dreams fitted into corners of the room — 
ow Nizette’s maiden chamber—which he was furnishing 
zainst the wedding. 

He explained to Nizette, as they hurried out, that he him- 
2lf had arranged with the auctioneer for the sale of several 
rticles belonging to a woman in the lodging-house where he 
vas making some repairs; and therefore the auctioneer was 
repared to treat his, Jean’s, wishes in regard to that mirror 
ind that rocker with respect. 
| The rocker, alas! was already sold when they reached the 
ingy-looking mansion—a rambling monument of past glory 
'-where the auctioneer, mounted ona chair, was haranguing 
ow in French, now in English, the motley crowd around 
‘im. Now, Jean’s heart had yearned over that rocker; he had 
en Nizette, in his mind’s eye, seated in it, 
waying lightly back and forth, singing softly — 
lerhaps a lullaby! The loss of it irritated him; he 
Jamed his sweetheart openly for having lingered 
» tieafresh ribbon around herneck. Then, Fate 
joing against him, the spider-legged dressing- 
able, the old-fashioned French oval mirror from 
thich he had a hundred times imagined Nizette’s 
retty face looking out at him, attracted the instant 
ttention of two keen-eyed dealers who were 
overing on the confines of the crowd. Jean’s 
hodest bid was overleaped at once. He stood by 
ghast and helpless while the spirited contest went 
n, and his heart dropped like lead in his breast 
hen the coveted object was knocked down at 

terrifying price to the successful bidder. He 
irned to Nizette for sympathy, the tears fairly 
tanding in his eyes. 

_Nizette had already forgotten the rocker and 
ae spider-legged cheval-glass; she had forgotten 
ean himself. Her eyes were fixed ecstatically on 
“small picture in a gilt frame which the auctioneer 
‘ad picked up from the heap of rubbish at his 
bow. It was the portrait of a baby; the cherubic 
lead, sunning over with flaxen curls, was turned 
one side a little; the blue eyes looked out into 
‘ae world with infantile glee; a cunning smile 
overed about the corners of the small mouth; the 
hubby form was nude except for a gauzelike 
rhite scarf wound about it. A medallion which 
aclosed a lightly-sketched-in face clasped the 
carfon oneshoulder. The portrait was truly not 
_work of art; the dealers above mentioned —con- 
oisseurs both—characterized it as amateurish 
othe last degree; as for Jean Mennier, he infinitely 
‘referred the bunch of grapes on a platter, with 
/ wine-glass and bottle beside it, next offered. 
Nizette made her first bid in a low, tremulous 
soice. 
| “But, Nizette!’’ cried Jeanastonished. ‘‘ How 
ou are foolish! It is not an Infant Jesus——”’ 
_“T know it,’”’ returned Nizette, without taking 
er eyes from the portrait. She raised her voice 
nd her offer, for some other woman in the crowd 
ad looked into the baby’s blue eyes, and felt her 
oul dragged out of her body. 

_ “But, Nizette!’’ remonstrated Jean, beginning 
2 lose his temper, for his fiancée was now almost 
's voluble as the auctioneer himself. 

“Je le veux! Iwantit!’’ she returned between 
reaths, 

“But why——” 
“Je le veux,’ repeated Nizette obstinately. 

“As if, blockhead of a man,’’ muttered the 
\uctioneer to himself, handing the coveted prize to 
Mademoiselle Berrichon—‘‘as if it were not enough that a 
oman wants a thing. Houf/’’ He shrugged his shoulders 
jontemptuously and picked up the platter of grapes. 

Blushing and beaming, Nizette turned her shining eyes at 
ast on Jean; they met sullenness personified! Her surprised 
nquiry brought a torrent of reproach, not to say abuse. 
Vhat did Nizette want with a daub of a portrait, anyway? 
Vas it after this fashion she intended to waste money when 
he became Madame Mennier? One thing was certain—that 
mbecile of an infant should never hang on the wall where 
ean’s eyes could behold it! This and much more as they 
valked back to the Café des Pauvres Diables, Nizette 
arrying the portrait in her arms, and her head high. 

As may be supposed, the db/anchisseuse en fin was not 
ilent. The money was her own, the good God be praised! 


| 
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She abandoned at once and forever all thought of becoming 
Madame Mennier. Monsieur could carry his geese to a 
cheaper market. The portrait was adorable. It should hang 
wheresoever its present owner chose to place it! 

The two, whose banns were all but cried, parted at the 
yellow-washed steps of the café as strangers. Nizette fetched 
hammer and nails and hung the portrait on the wall of her 
ironing-room, where it could be seen from at least three of 
the four tables in the café; she dropped her arms to her side 
and gazed at it with a foreshadowing of brooding maternity 
on her face. The blue eyes twinkled back at her, the red lips 
curved with a divine smile. ‘‘ Oh, how he is ravishing!”’ 
she murmured, turning away with a catch in her throat that 
was almost a sob. 

The sob came more than once during the next ten days. 
For although Ma’mselle Nizette wished never to set eyes on 
Jean Mennier again—she tossed her head high in air at the 
mere thought — still —still And there wasnorain. And 
Madame Belleisle’s laces waited. And—and it was but a 
weary world, after all! There was the convent of the 
Carmelites, now; that was a place where one might find 
peace. She had visions of herself from time to time as 
Sister Mary of the Angels, white-capped, black-veiled, 
wrinkled, old, and—yes, happy! And Jean Mennier, oh, 
married! with black-eyed babies about his knee! Here the 
sob threatening to burst her throat she would hearten herself 
with a look at the baby’s portrait, and hurry out to make 
gri-gri. For, regularly every day at high noon, the harried 


Of! DEAR LITTLE MonsTER! NOT EVEN 
OF MADAME BELLEISLE! : 


FOR THE LACES 


blanchisseuse en fin made gri-gri. She twisted systematic- 
ally the bit of red cloth about the cistern-faucet and chanted: 
“Yo! Ya! le Grand Zombi.” 

For one’s business must go on though one’s heart were 
breaking; but indeed Nizette’s heart—she laughed aloud at 
the thought! — was not breaking; not the least in the world! 
One fine day the g7i-gri worked. It was a miracle. At noon 
the sky was as blue as the eyes of the dear little infant on the 
wall: as the cathedral clock rang half-past twelve the sunny 
well of a courtyard became suddenly dark; you could not 
see the hand before the face: a streak of flame zigzagged 
across the dark, a great clap of thunder shook the tiles on the 
roof of the café, and down came the rain— in sheets, in tor- 
rents, in cascades. The courtyard became a miniature lake. 
The banquettes overflowed. The café was an island set in 


the midst of a roaring ocean. Nizette sat in her ironing-room 
beside her spotless ironing-table and watched the falling rain 
with glad eyes, listening with greedy ears to the musical 
swish of the flood in the street. Suddenly, without warning, 
her head dropped on her folded arms, a quiver ran through 
her small frame, the long-gathering tears gushed from her 
eyes. Could any one have been making g77-gri for Nizette? 


IT 


HEN John Sherbourne (Lieutenant of United States 

Volunteers) awoke in the hospital at Manila from the long 
sleep of fever and delirium in which he had lain since a sabre- 
cut in a skirmish out in the hills had well-nigh split his skull, 
he looked about with uncomprehending eyes and called, ina 
feeble but clear voice, ‘‘Agnes!’’ The white-capped young 
woman who bent over him, smiling with genuine pleasure at 
this faint return to life, was not Agnes. A startled glance at 
the white canvas walls and at the close-set cots around con- 
vinced the young soldier that he was not in the familiar room 
of which he had been dreaming —with vine-hung windows 
wide to the breeze and a flicker of mellow sunshine over the 
roses on Agnes’ dressing-table. The puzzled look gradually 
left his emaciated face. He remembered once more that 
parting with his bride of a few months at his cottage gate in 
the dusk of early morning, the exciting westward rush of the 
train, and the interminable, monotonous journey across the 
interminable, monotonous ocean. Again he saw himself set- 
ting out for that unknown island interior where his long 
months of marching and fighting were bright- 
ened by letters from Agnes; he carried them 
always next his heart; he tried to touch them as 
his thought traveled onward, but his weak hand 
fell back on the coverlet. Again, asin a moving 
panorama, he beheld the long gorge; his men 
leaping down it, himself at their head, their yells 
echoing back from the rocky sides; then the knot 
of insurgents at the outlet; and then— nothing- 
ness. 

“ How long—since ?”’ heasked, lifting his 
heavy eyelids with an effort. 

‘““ Four months,’’ returned the nurse. ‘‘ But 
we shall soon have you out now,’’ she added 
cheerily. 

Amos Field, the friend who met him four 
months later at the railway station in his native 
town in Alabama, grasped his hand with strange 
fervor. Other friends, crowding about him as he 
passed along the street, greeted him with glad but 
curious faces. A couple of blocks from the well- 
remembered cottage Field halted. 

‘“ See here, Jack,’’ he began awkwardly, ‘‘ I—I 
can’t let you go on, old fellow. I—I must tell 
you. You see 7 

“What is it?’’ interrupted Sherbourne paling. 
““Agnes? She is—dead?”’ 

““Oh, no, no! But the truth is, Jack, you were 
officially reported killed nearly eight months 
ago. Mrs. Sherbourne could get no information 
from the Government about—well, about your 
body. You know’’—Amos laughed nervously— 
“she was about crazy, and a couple of months ago, 
in spite of all we could do, she started to the 
Philippines. You must have passed her on the 
way. Oh, say, Jack, cheer up, old man!’’ For, 
sick and dizzy with anguish and disappoint- 
ment, Sherbourne had staggered and well-nigh 
fallen. 

‘“ My poor little Agnes! ’’ he groaned. ‘‘I shall 
go back at once.’’ He wrung his friend’s hand 
and entered alone his desolate and abandoned 
home. 

The next morning found him in New Orleans, 
chafing at the delay of the outgoing train. Rest- 
less and miserable, he lingered at the station, 
quitting it from time to time to wander through 
the labyrinth of streets in the neighborhood, see- 
ing in the midst of the quaint sights about him 
only the pale face of Agnes— Agnes, whose inex- 
plicable silence was now so terribly accounted for! 
—hearing above the murmur of strange voices 
the last heart-broken cry of Agnes as he had 
turned, in his soldier’s uniform, to leave her. 
Finally a clap of thunder aroused him; a 
tumultuous downpour of rain hurried him under the sheltering 
eaves of a house on his left hand, a second or so later the 
flood in the street, encroaching on the banquette, drove him 
across the threshold of the Café des Pauvres Diables. 

He seated himself at a table and called for a cup of coffee. 
Papa Berrichon, hovering around him, essayed in neighborly 
fashion to pass the time of day with him, but finding the 
stranger silent though courteous he returned to his quartette 
of gossips. Sherbourne’s eyes, still filled with that inner 
vision, gradually became aware of a pair of blue eyes, 
strangely like those of his dreams, gazing, smiling, into his. 
He started and peered across the soft dusk, that filled the 
café, into the room beyond, where the light was stronger. 
A baby’s pictured face on the wall, that was all. He turned 
his head with a sigh. But, in spite of himself, he looked 


” 


again; the red lips seemed to be trying to frame some word 
whose meaning he could not fathom, but which moved him 
unaccountably. He got up at length and walked to the open 
door; then with a smothered exclamation he sprang across 
the small room and took the portrait from its nail. He held 
it in his hands and stared at it with dilating eyes. 

At the same moment, Nizette, who had lifted her head at 
the sound of his step, started up and confronted him. She 
opened her lips to remonstrate, but remained speechless, 
looking in open-mouthed wonder from her dearly-bought 
treasure to the unknown intruder. She, too, saw what had 
met._and held his astonished gaze. The face sketched upon 
the medallion which clasped the scarf on the baby’s shoulder 
was none other than his own! 

‘“What does it mean? Where did you getit? Answer me, 
at once!’’ He grasped the girl’s wrist in his excitement. 

“But, Monsieur ——’’ 

Papa Berrichon and his cronies ran in at her frightened 
cries, and for a moment or so there was a wild confusion of 
intermingling speech and angry gesticulation. 

Presently Sherbourne hurried out of the café, accompanied 
by Nizette. The rain was still falling, but less violently; the 
receding flood had left the banquettes passable; the sky was 
clearing and there was already a hint of sunshine under the 
edges of the clouds. ‘‘ Jean Mennier, he will know where the 
lady lives; yes,’’ Nizette kept repeating as they sped along; 
““T have not seen Jean Mennier since ten days, me’’—she 
gulped down a sigh —“‘‘ but he will be at Madame Bocage, sure, 
Monsieur. Jean Mennier has told me that poor lady is malade 
—isill. And Jean Mennier has taken some rings to the mont 
de piété—the pawnshop—for that lady. Also, she has had 
to sell the portrait. She must be in necessity, the poor lady.”’ 

Sherbourne ground his teeth and groaned inwardly. 
Agnes, his Agnes! alone and friendless in this strange city! 


For those were her initials, 4. S., under the portrait in the” 


café yonder. He remembered well her pretty knack at 
painting. Had she been turning it to account, poor little 
girl? Was it she, herself, ill and in want, who had sold it? 
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Or a dissatisfied or hard-up patron? The medallion 
miniature of himself, given her the eve of their marriage — 
how unlike Agnes to put that in the portrait of a stranger’s 
child! What had happened? A thousand doubts assailed 
him, a thousand conjectures surged through his — brain. 
Nizette, stumbling along at his side, panted with the effort to 
keep pace with his quickening stride. 

At length they reached the tall brick building sacred to the 
chambres garnies of Madame Bocage. Jean Mennier him- 
self, still engaged in mending dilapidated floors and rotten 
railings, came forward to meet them when they turned from 
the corridor into the cluttered courtyard. He hung his head 
sheepishly at sight ot Nizette, being long since heartily 
ashamed of himself, and eyed the stranger with her somewhat 
askance. But he responded quickly and with a note of sym- 
pathy in his voice to Sherbourne’s inquiries. 

““The lady who had sold the portrait? Oh, yes, Monsieur; 
in a gallery-room in this very house; third floor. Monsieur 
is a friend of that lady? A brother, perhaps? Is it that 
Monsieur desires me to bring a message to that lady? Oh, 
Monsieur desires to go himself. Tant mieux / So much the 
better! .She has need of friends, the poor sick lady!’’ 

He led the way; Sherbourne followed, breathing hard, 
divided between hope and fear. Nizette brought upthe rear, 
her heart fluttering like a frightened bird in her bosom. 

In response to Jean’s light knock on the door, which stood 
slightly ajar, a voice within called, ‘‘ Come in.’’ 

At the sound Sherbourne’s blood leaped; he leaned against 
the wall, unable for a secondto move hand or foot. When 
he pushed open the door the young woman, seated on a low 
chair, sprang to her feet and stood facing him with wild eyes 
and parted lips; the baby of the portrait crowed lustily in 
her arms and reached out dimpled hands to the stranger. 

The pitiful story told itself in the bare little room, from 
which everything not absolutely necessary to mere existence 
had been sold—even the child’s portrait—as the young 
mother struggled with poverty and sickness in the alien city 
for want of funds to continue her journey. 


THE MILLIONAIRES 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
z = 


S YOU go on through the town palace of our up-to-date 
multi-millionaire of the extravagant class you dis- 
cover that it is arranged in suites—somewhat like a 

very handsome and exclusive private hotel. And then you 
learn that here is not one establishment, but seven, each 
separate and distinct. Our multi-millionaire’s family have 
outgrown family life and are living upon the most aristo- 
cratic European plan. 

The wife lives in the suite you have just seen; in a smaller 
suite, more plainly furnished, lives the husband; in a third 
suite lives the grown son; in a fourth, the grown daughter; 
ina fifth and sixth, these the smallest, live the young son 
and the young daughter. The seventh establishment con- 
sists of forty-two personal assistants and servants. 

Each member of the family has his or her own sitting-room 
and there receives callers from within or without the family 
—except that the daughter receives men callers in the small- 
est of the three reception-rooms on the ground floor. Each 
has his or her own personal attendants; each lives his or her 
separate social life. They rarely meet at breakfast —it is 
more comfortable to breakfast in one’s sitting-room; they 
rarely meet at luncheon—luncheon is the favorite time for 
going to one’s intimates; they rarely meet at dinner —one or 
more are sure to be dining out or the mother is giving a 

Editor's Note— The first paper in this series appeared in The 


Saturday Evening Post of July 26. The next will be published in 
an early number. 
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dinner for married people. Perhaps the clearest idea of this 
family’s internal independence can be got from a list of the 
personal staff of each: 

The husband —a secretary; a valet; an assistant valet who 
acts as footman; a coachman; a chauffeur for his automobile. 

The wife—a secretary; a housekeeper; a maid; an assist- 
ant maid who does the less fine repairing and sewing; a 
masseuse; a coachman; a footman. 

The eldest daughter —a companion; a maid; a groom. 

The grown son—a valet; a chauffeur (who is also used by 
his mother and sister); an athletic trainer; a horse trainer; 
a jockey. 

The son at college—a valet; frequently a tutor, as he is 
backward in his studies. 

The ten-year-old daughter—a governess; a maid. 

Total, twenty-four. 

These personal attendants are no mere empty show and 
vanity. But for them the personages of the family would be 
smothered under the accumulation of their own extrava- 
gances. They would be compelled to live simply in a small 
house or to spend all their time in the details of the vast 
establishment and would have no time for business, study 
and amusement. At best, with all this personal service, the 
ordering of the show is mournfully time-consuming. 

It is with eyes on this lofty height that the New York fam- 
ily, just emerging from obscure poverty, with five or six 
thousand a year, anxiously ask themselves: ‘‘ Now, can we 
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“Agnes!’’ Sherbourne rushed forward with an agonizs 


‘ery and caught his wife to his breast as she swayed and fel 


A little later, Nizette placed the golden-haired boy — 
whose very existence his father was unaware —in the arms. 
the mother, pale still, fragile and trembling, but radiant, wi 
her head on her husband’s shoulder. 

The dblanchisseuse en jin, herself trembling and shak 
with emotion, tiptoed out of the room and sped like an ant 
lope to the familiar shelter of the Café des Pauvres Diable 
There, in her own sanctuary, the courtyard, she crouch 
against the wet honeysuckled wall with her hands press 
against her throbbing heart. i 

Jean Mennier, looking up from his occupation of closin 
the shutters in Mrs. Sherbourne’s gallery-room— for the gy 
grt still worked and showers alternated with sunshine —sa 
that his fuwtuve had vanished. He edged his way softly towa 
the door. ‘‘Stay! Wait!’’ cried Sherbourne. “‘ Wait; 
wish to speak with you—-and Mademoiselle Berricho 
Whereare you going?’’ He shouted the last question, f 
Jean was already on the landing. 

““To the Café des Pauvres Diables! To Nizette!’”’ Je: 
shouted back, plunging headlong down the stairs. 

He found her in the courtyard, still crouched against t 
wet honeysuckled wall. The sun had burst forth again anc 
broad beam, falling earthward, turned into diamonds t 
dewdrops trembling on the honeysuckle leaves, and the te: 
drops trembling on Nizette’s silken eyelashes. 

““Nizette,’’ began Jean abruptly, ‘“‘I will burn a cand 
before the portrait of that baby every day as long as I liy 

Oh, thou art an angel, Nizette, an angel of t 
good God. I am a monster; I know that well. But—t 
thou wilt pardon me, ’est-ce-pas, Nizette, ma bien-aimée? 

His voice broke. There was a moment of silence, duri 
which the mottled frog seated under the edge of the cistei 
looking out with inquisitive eyes, uttered a cheerful croak. 

“Cher petit monstre/?’ said Nizette tenderly, smili 
through her tears. And whether she meant the mottled fr 
or her futur, the futur was content. 


How Rich New Yorkers Spend Tin 
and Money. A Census of Mr. Muli 
Millionaire’s Houses, Horses, Servan 


afford a man to go to the door and wait on the table?”’ IT 
the man-servant is the beginning of fashion, and its heijt 
can be measured —as certainly as in any other one way—/ 
the number of men-servants and the splendor of their liveri, 
Of course, our family of pace-makers have many other se- 
ants besides these personal attendants. The housekeejr 
has her staff, the chef his, the butler his, the head coachm 
his, the captain of the yacht his. . Then there are caretake, 
gardeners and farmers, the racing-stable staff, various él 
numerous occasional employees. At the request of 1) 
Multi-Millionaire, his private secretary drew up on the ft 
of last June a list of all the persons in the family’s servi. 
It contained—with the yacht out of commission and }} 
Newport palace not yet opened—seventy-nine names, ¢! 
showed a total weekly payment of $948. The next dart 
was summarily reduced by ten names and a hundred dolls 
a week — you may imagine whether or not there was a grt 
outcry. By September it will be back where it was, 
larger and heavier. 
Mr. Multi-Millionaire, becoming interested in statist), 
went on to have his secretary take a census of the hors 
and carriages owned by the family. Of horses there we 
sixty-four, excluding the seventeen thoroughbreds in € 
racing-stable at Saratoga, but including the hunters and 50 
ponies. The little girl had the fewest— poor child! she ‘d 
only a pair of ponies and a saddle horse, and she complai4 
that her sister was always loaning the hack to some fri 
whom she wished to have riding with her. The grown ® 
had the most—thirteen; he must hunt and he must coach \d 
he must play polo, or try to. The father himself was alnst 
as badly off as his little daughter—he had only four. }/ 
vehicles there were: i 
At the town stables—a lJandau; two large victorias ara 
small one; two broughams; a hansom; an omnibus, seallg 
six; two automobiles; a tandem cart; a pony cart. 
At the several country places—a coach; a drag; a sur/; 
a victoria phaeton; two dos-a-dos; two T-carts; four ats 
abouts; three buggies; two breaking carts. | 
Total, twenty-nine, 
The secretary remarked that these vehicles, assembled ! 
properly distanced, would, with their animals, form a pros 
sion about three-quarters of a mile long. He then trie 
read Mr. Multi-Millionaire some statistics of harness, sad¢s, 
etc., but was forbidden. P| 
In the further pursuit of this statistical mania, Mr. Mir 
Millionaire discovered that his family and their frienc— 
and the servants—had drunk under their various 1/5 
during the past year nearly 2000 quarts of red wine; alt 
1000 quarts of champagne; 150 quarts of white wine; 5° 
quarts of whisky; 1800 quarts of mineral water; anda! 
amazing amount of brandy, chartreuse, etc. The fami"s 


t 
ave 


total bills for drink, food, cigars and cigarettes had been of 
such a size that they represented a daily expenditure of about 
$370 a day—about $135,000 a year. His wife became very 
angry when he showed her these last figures. She told him 
that he was meddling in her business, and that she didn’t 
propose to spend her whole life in watching servants. 

Our multi-millionaire did not make his fortune; he inher- 
ited it, but he has been very shrewd in managing it, for all 
his extravagance. Though he is cautious about expenses in 
one way, he shows by the allowances he makes to the various 
members of his family that he is really generous and believes 
‘in carrying out to the uttermost the idea that the family must 
live in state. His wife has a million in her own name, but 
he makes her an allowance of $200,000 a year to maintain 
herself and their households. The grown son has had an 
allowance of $25,000 a year, and when he marries it will be 
trebled—perhaps quadrupled. This is large for persons of 
their fortune, but many fathers of smaller means are doing as 
well by their children, and our multi- millionaire will not see 
his children suffer. His grown daughter has an allowance of 
$15,000— more than she needs, as she has only to buy her 
clothes and pay her small expenses out of it. The boy in 
college has $5000 a year; he is always in debt, but his 
mother helps him. The youngest child has $10 a week —her 
clothes are bought for her and she can always get money from 
either her father or her mother when she wishes to make 
handsome presents. 


Mrs. Mutti:Millionaire and Her Dressmakers’ Bills 


The most interesting person in the family isthe mother. She 
is its moving force, one of the moving forces in the extrava- 
gant life of New York City to-day. You see her name and 
her pictures in the newspapers very often, always in connec- 
tion with news that she is doing something. She was the 
first in New York to have huge flunkeys in knee-breeches in 
waiting at her front door. She was the first to have as an 
entertainment for a few people after dinner several of the 
grand opera stars and the finest orchestra in the country. 
She is a woman with ideas—ideas for new and not noisy or 
gaudy but attractive ostentations of luxury. She spends 
money recklessly, but she gets what she wants. 

She is one of the busiest women in New York. And the 
main part of her business is one which engages New York 
women, and men, too, ever more and more—the fight for 
prolonging youth. 

You would never suspect that she is the mother of a son 
twenty-five years old. Indeed, you would not suspect from 
her looks or her conversation that she is ‘a mother. She is 
making her fight for youth most successfully. Of course she 
uses no artifices—the New York women who care greatly 
about looks have long since abandoned artificiality, except asa 
fad. Her hair is thick and dark and fine — it is her own, kept 
vigorous by constant treatment. Herskinis clear and smooth 
and healthily pale—it costs her and her beauty-assistants 
hours of labor to keep it thus. Her figure is tall and slender 
and girlish —her masseuse could tell you how that is done. 
She lives, eats, exercises with the greatest regularity. And 
she eats little and drinks less. 

On dress she spends about $35,000 a year. You will not 
see her many times in the same hat or gown; and she has a 
passion for real lace underclothing and for those stockings 
which seem to have been woven on fairy looms of some sub- 
stance so insubstantial that only fairies could handle it. She 
bought $12,000 worth of underclothing when she was in Paris 
last May. Her bills at those dressmakers’ were $17,000, and 
attwo milliners’, $1400. She has about $5000 invested in para- 
sols. She has $37,000 worth of wraps—sables, chinchilla and 
ermine cannot be got for small sums. She has many evening 
dresses that cost from $800 to $1200 each. She has few 
dresses that cost as little as $125. The average price for her 
hats would be, perhaps, $50. She had one with fur on it last 
winter which cost $275. 


Why Madame’s Wardrobe is So Costly 


The chief reason for her large expenditures for clothes is 
that nowadays every detail of each costume must be in har- 
mony. She must have slippers, stockings, skirt, dress, hat, 
parasol, all to match. For she is one of half a dozen New 
York women who are famous for style; and, having estab- 
lished this reputation, she must live up to it. When she 
ceases to fight for youth—which will be in about five years 
—she will probably cut her expenditures for dress in half. 
By that time extravagance will have so far advanced that her 
successor will spend $45,000 or more on dress. The last 
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season has seen a three-league advance. It is now the fash- 
ion to wear for a drive down the Avenue those delicate shades 
which are ruined so quickly. Next season the color scheme 
of the Avenue will be still more gorgeous and varied —and 
prodigiously more expensive. 

Let us take an inventory of her at her two public appear- 
ances on a day in the season: 

Afternoon —horses, victoria, winter liveries of coachman 
and footman, gold-mounted harness, lap-robe —in all, $7500; 
her furs, dress, hat, etc., $3750; her rings, lorgnon, the 
pearl and diamond pendant at her throat, $52,000. 

Total, $63,250. 

Evening —horses, Jandau, etc., $9200; her wrap, dress, 
etc., $11,500; her jewels, $345,000. 

Total, $365,700. 

But it is her mode of keeping house and entertaining that 
makes the thousands and tens of thousands fly. Her estab- 
lishments are maintained like so many luxurious hotel 
restaurants. Though her housekeeper is a capable person, 
and she herself studies her accounts closely, it is impossible 
to be ready at all times to house and feed an indefinite num- 
ber of persons of exacting taste without spending immense 
sums of money. It costs to be able to say to the butler at the 
last moment: ‘‘ There will be ten for luncheon, instead of 
six,’’ or “‘ There will be nine for dinner, instead of five,’’ or 
“There will be four for dinner, not eight.’’ 

Our Mrs. Multi-Millionaire lives no better in respect to her 
table than scores of people in and around her set. She pays 
her chef $100 a’ month and her butler $75 a month, and so 
do they. She has no better supplies on hand than have they. 
Her bills at the shops where they sell things out of season — 
strawberries at fifty cents apiece and peas at a dollar a 
small measure—show no different kinds of items from theirs. 
They, too, have Sévres plates at $500 a dozen. They, too, 
have fruit plates and finger-bowls of gold plated on silver 
that cost $1200 a dozen. They, too, have solid gold after- 
dinner coffee cups at $2000 a dozen and solid gold spoons at 
$400 a dozen. The difference between the dinners of those 
of her fortune and the dinners of those of fewer millions lies 
in quantity, not in quality. Where they would have to make 
an effort in arranging an unusual dinner and could not have 
more than a dozen at table, her establishment and the many 
establishments like hers would easily and without effort 
expand to entertain, in a fashion once called royal, two or 
three dozen guests. 


The Rapid Pace of the Millionaire Set 


The main and very conspicuous characteristic of this typical 
leader in New York’s extravagance is, naturally, restless- 
ness. Like the other women of her set, like their imitators, 
down and down through the strata of New York’s wealth- 
scaled society, she wanders nervously about, spending money, 
inventing new ways of spending money, all because she is 
searching for something, she knows not what, that ever eludes 
her. And this restlessness, this nervousness, this hysteria, 
possesses the women and the men alike. Does it come 
uptown with the men from the fever of Wall Street? Does it 
go downtown from the women and the fever of Fifth Avenue? 
It is impossible to say. We only know that it possesses both 
and that it influences every relation of life, public and 
private. 

Is there talk of bettering the condition of the poor? At 
once hundreds of thousands are poured out in some shallow 
project that produces a minimum of betterment and a maxi- 
mum of pauperization. Is there talk of bathing? Straight- 
way there are hollowed-out blocks of marble and silver 
plumbing. Is there talk of the delights of the country? 
Forthwith palaces spring up where there were swamps and 
tangles of briers. Is atiara the latest fashion? The grand 
tier at the Metropolitan flashes with tiaras of rubies and 
diamonds, and in all other parts of the house there are tiaras 
of diamonds, of brilliants, of all sorts of more or less costly 
imitations of the grand tier’s best. 

A fashionable woman sails for Europe: more than $5000 
worth of flowers, jewels, books, things to eat and drink, are 
sent to the steamer on sailing day by her friends. A young 
couple are married: their intimates and relatives give them 
three-quarters of a million in wedding gifts. A brother 
meets his sister on her way downstairs on the morning of her 
birthday. ‘‘ Here’s a little gift for you,’’ he says, pausing 


just long enough to hand her a paper—it makes her owner 
of a million in 
comes home from 


securities. A husband 
‘“Pyve put through my 
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deal,’? he says. ‘‘ You can have your new house, but I 
won’t stand for more than a million and a half.’’? A father 
calls his son into his ‘‘study,’’ and says: ‘‘ You will be 
twenty-one to-morrow. I fix your allowance at $75,000 a 


year.’’ A doctor goes toa banker to get a small subscription 
forahospital. ‘‘ Why not build a new hospital?’ asks the 
banker. ‘‘I’ll give a million. If that’s not enough, I’ll 


give two.’’ 

When these people of the extravagant classes go to the 
country they take the city with them. You rarely find them 
in hotels — if they are there, it is because in their restless- 
ness they are seeking out new neighborhoods in which to 
build palaces. Our Mr. Multi-Millionaire’s country places 
are reproductions of his town palace. And when his wife 
entertains there, but for the glimpses of sea and of green 
from the windows you would never fancy you were so far 
from Fifth Avenue. 

Often at her and her friends’ luncheons they defy the heat, 
close and curtain the windows, and flood the room with 
artificial light. 

If it is a dinner, the men and the women look as if they 
might be on their way to the opera or a ball. The only 
difference will be that the women are not wearing gloves — 
even this difference is not found among the less fashionable 
but equally pretentious. 


The Americanism of the Weatthy 


It must not be imagined from these facts of extravagant 
expenditure and aristocratic estate that the people who live 
in this fashion are pompous in manner. Indeed, they are 
quite the reverse. 

In the first place, they are Americans, and very well-bred 
Americans—that means a sense of proportion and a natural 
good-humored kindliness which forbids strutting. In the 
second place—and this is perhaps more potent—to be 
pompous is ‘“‘bad form.’’ Some of the older generations, 
not so used to wealth and full of the necessity of ‘‘ impress- 
ing ’’ people, affect a haughty grandeur that is very oppressive, 
especially to themselves. 

But the younger generations go in for simplicity and natu- 
ralness. Their free and easy manners would startle the rigid 
sense of dignity found in small American towns and in less 
fashionable New York sets. The candor with which they 
express themselves makes one realize how rare it is for 
human beings to tell ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.’’ 

In one aspect this extravagant and luxurious New York 
seems a child released upon acandy shop. In another aspect 
it seems a man, eagerly and intelligently developing himself, 
fevered by a sense of the shortness of life and the vastness of 
its possibilities. 

In one aspect it suggests an express train rushing along, 
with the engineer mad and the passengers drunk. In an- 
other aspect it suggests one of its own miraculous sky- 
scrapers, rising swift as an exhalation, high as the clouds, 
yet securely founded upon the rock. 

Wall Street, the storm-centre of the ever-raging rivalry in 
making money; Fifth Avenue, the storm-centre of the ever- 
raging rivalry in spending money—these two together con- 
stitute the New York that year by year fascinates and 
irresistibly draws the courageous, restless, ambitious youth 
of the Republic. 
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A Century of Trouble 


PROMINENT man in Washington, high in the councils 

of the Administration, delights to speak of Governor 
William H. Taft, of the Philippines, as ‘‘ the American Cecil 
Rhodes.’’ It is admitted by members of both parties that 
the Governor has already made considerable headway as an 
empire builder. 

His readiness to grapple with problems was exemplified in 
a reply he made a few weeks ago to a question concerning the 
proposed granting of franchises in the Philippines. He had 
been contending before the Senate Committee that corpora- 
tions should be encouraged to build railroads, to develop 
mines, and to engage in various civilized pursuits in the 
islands. 

‘‘Tf your Commission be authorized to go into that sort of 
thing— into granting franchises and giving corporations con- 
trol over mineral and timber lands- won’t you be getting 
into trouble?’’ asked a Senator. 

‘“We shall be getting into the business the United States 
has been in for a hundred years,’’ was Governor Taft’s reply. 
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The Romance of a Trust 


CHAPTER VIII 


WO weeks later I was back in Red City, finding out, as 
al; we almost always do when we have been laid on the 
shelf for a while, that everything had worried along 
without me almost as well asif I had been on hand every day. 
Of course the expense account for those two months was larger 
than it would have been if I’d been about, but so far as I 
could see that was all. Asa rule, we aren’t nearly so indis- 
pensable as we think. 

I have said before that Red City was having a boom; that 
seemed to be going on harder than ever when I came back. 
They were doing things so fast that the general aspect had 
noticeably improved in just the short time I had been away. 
Lawrence had moved out of the boarding-house when I came 
back, and when I went to look him up in his office he had 
moved that, too. I rounded him up at last in a brand-new, 
black-walnut, furnace-heated pair of rooms on the third floor 
of the new bank building. That I took for a pretty good 
indication, if I had needed it, that Red City’s boom was ona 
good, solid basis. You could never stampede Lawrence with 
mere appearances. 

We had a good deal to talk about, for besides his represent- 
ing my holdings in the Northwestern Ore Company, he had 
been informally looking aftersome of the other irons I had in 
the fire. He told me he thought Reech wanted to sell his 
stock in the Northwestern. Evidently he didn’t appreciate 
that water-power; the time hadn’t quite come for it yet. 
With a new mine on my hands to develop, I thought I should 
probably need all my ready money, but I did appreciate the 
water-power, and I told Lawrence that if he could get Reech’s 
stock at a figure which I named to buy it for me. I told him 
also that if things went right for the next three months I 
meant to resign the management of the company. 

““ Going to retire?’’ he asked. 

““You can call it that if you like,’”’ said I. ‘‘I’m going to 
retire from the firing-line up into a headquarters tent with 
a pair of field glasses.’’ 

That was something I was really most anxious to do, and 
I was waiting only to be sure that my mine was what 
I thought it was before I took the step. It demanded my 
attention far more than the smelter. One of the first 
things I did after coming back was to pick up a compe- 
tent m off up the 

s name, but 

‘nday began to 

very short time, but it was not till 

spring that we knew what a real bonanza we had, or 

opened up the main lode at all, for it lay at some distance 
beneath the vein that Gus had drilled into. 

In the meantime I had made another journey East. 
That came about as the result of a letter I had from 
Fletcher. He had got his new dynamo right at last, and 
of course the news delighted me; if Fletcher was satisfied 
with the mechanics of it, it was good, mechanically. But 
about the commercial side of it Fletcher knew little and 
cared less, and a vague word or two which he had put at 
the end of the letter about disposing of the patents and 
arranging for the manufacturing of it alarmed me. It 
wasn’t a good time for me to get away, but I knew that 
I could never get an understanding of the situation from 
him, nor could he profit by any cautionings of mine, 
unless we were face to face; so I packed up and went. 

I was glad I had done so, for he had made at the best 
a rather bad bargain and was neglecting to take advan- 
tage of the only redeeming feature of it, namely, the 
opportunity to take up at a very moderate price a certain 
amount of stock in the company which was to manufacture 
thedynamo. The time limit to this oppportunity, which was 
set by the contract, had almost expired, and Fletcher had 
apparently never even considered buying the stock, so I 
spent a busy day or two over the matter. I didn’t want to 
advise him to get rid of his own snug little property for 
the purpose; I hadn’t the ready money myself to put up; 
so I had to raise it, and as Isay it made mestep lively. Butit 
was worth while, for that stock has made Fletcher a rich man. 

We had a good visit, too, talking over the world in general 
as we used to do in the quiet days when I was his secretary, 
but at last I came down to something particular. ‘‘ Tell me 
about Stanley,’’ said I. 

He had never spoken of either Stanley or Adele in his 
letters,so he began.at the beginning. He said that Stanley 
had married her just a few weeks after I went away. They 
had been very gay, had entertained a great deal, and all that. 
He added that she had had a long sickness during the first 
summer and it had changed her almost past recognition. 

““T have seen her two or three times since,’’ he went on. 
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“Her old beauty is quite gone, yet it has left something. I 
think it is something that the consciousness of her beauty had 
taught her. Astranger passing her on the street would have 
to look at her to-day just as he would have had to before.’’ 

He added that Stanley looked a good deal older this last 
year, but that according to Archibald, who saw a good deal 
of both of them, they were exceedingly happy. ‘‘ They ought 
to be,’’ he said. ‘‘ They’re well mated.’’ 

““Well,’’ said I, ‘‘so far as I’m concerned he’s welcome to 
all the happiness he can find. I wish him no bad fortune. 
He’s to blame, of course, but then who knows what the pres- 
sure on him was, or how hard he tried not to do it, or how 
honestly he meant to do something else? I’m not so sure, if 
I really loved a girl, and she’d agreed to marry some chap 
she wasn’t sure she cared anything about—vwell, I don’t 
know. Anyway, I’ll have nothing against him so long as he 
leaves me alone.”’ 

He looked at me in a curious sort of way, and then nodded 
his head. What I had said was true. It had been true ever 
since the afternoon, when Barget and I had celebrated her 
birthday. 

I hadn’t much time for visiting, so as soon as Fletcher’s 
business was settled I went back to Red City and to work 
again. Reech had been haggling along with Lawrence over 
that stock of his, but he finally came down to the figure I had 
named and Lawrence bought it forme. It gave me control 
altogether of about two-thirds of the stock. 

Meanwhile I was working along, eight hours a day, at the 
smelter, for I had made up my mind to keep at it until the 
Birthday was an assured success. I managed to go to father 
Jansen’s on Sunday once ina while, though in winter it was 
a long way off. As I have said, it was late in the spring 
when Gus sent down word of our big strike. I went up at 


once to convince myself, but there wasn’t any doubt about it. 
The time had come for me to retire from the firing-line. 
When I went back to town the first thing I did was to have 
my stock in the Northwestern Ore Company transferred on 
Then I handed in my resigna- 


the books to my own name. 


“THE FIGHT HAS 
ALREADY BEGUN,” 
SAID LAWRENCE 


tion as manager of the company, and at the annual meeting, 
which came along in a week or two, I elected myself president 
instead. 

I took a suite of offices in one of the new buildings, and 
hired a stenographer and an office boy. Then I shut myself 
up in the inside room and sat down to think. It was a lux- 
ury, you may believe, after working amid thousands of 
distracting details as Ihad done for so long, to haveall minor 
matters stopped and attended to in the outer offices. 
swamped that stenographer. 

With nothing to do but plan it didn’t take me long to make 
up my mind as to what my first few moves should be. I 
began with something that I ought to have had long ago, 
namely, a telegraph line from the Birthday right down to my 
outer office. It was so convenient that at first, whenever I 
used it, I felt ashamed of myself for having done without it 
so long. 

The next move was more important. I decided to build a 
railroad —only a little one, to be sure—from the Birthday to 
the smelter, about twenty-five miles. We had been sending 
our ore down just as they were doing from the Croesus, and 


But it - 


as father Jansen sent down his wheat, namely, on rafts, 

That was cheap and easy from June to December, though 
getting supplies back was never a simple matter, but the 
main difficulty with the system came in the other half of th 

year, when we were all practically cut off. If Stanley had 
been on the ground himself, or if his manager, Jackson, had 
been a big enough man for the position he held, they would 
have had a railroad down from the Crcesus long before. { 

It was no great matter, either. Of course there wasn’t any 
difficulty about the right of way, and the surveyor’s report 
showed that there would be fewer cuts and trestles than I had 
looked for. We did not have to cross theriveratall. There 
was timber for the sleepers and the trestles standing almost 
where we wanted it, and the slag heap at the smelter provided 
what little ballast we needed. (That was before I had begun 
running my slag into bricks and selling it for building and 
paving purposes; we have to learn a little at a time. ) f 

The day I got the surveyor’s report I ordered the rails and 
started a gang at work, and from then on until I made the 
first trip over the completed line in the cab of one of the three — 
locomotives 1 had bought of the Red City and Texas—they 
weren’t very modern, but they answered my purpose—we 
kept the work rushing without a let-up. 

The Red City and Texas was only about two hundred miles" 
long, and of course didn’t get anywhere within hailing distance 
of Texas. It had been built during the Granger period by the 
farmers themselves. They may have set out, in their enthull 
siasm, to carry the line through and justify its name; thougiil 
why they should have thought they wanted to take anything 
to Texas, or what there was to take, were questions they 
couldn’t have answered. Anyway, there was never any occa- — 
sion to ask them, for their.money and their enthusiasm had 
pretty well given out before they got to the junction, at 
Bridgetown, about two hundred miles south of Red City, and 
they had never got any farther. q 

“‘Now,’’ said I to Lawrence, ‘‘ there are two things more 
that I want to do. When they’re done I think I’ll be | 
ready to quit. One is to get all the copper industry of the 
section under one management, and the other to give 
that same management control of the Red City an 
Texas Railroad.”’ 

“If I were given to expressing offhand opinions,’” 
said Lawrence, after meditating a while, ‘‘ I should say 
that you could never do it.’’ 

““Where’s the impossibility?’’ I demanded. Tp 
wouldn’t take a great deal to buy the whole road, 
lock, stock and barrel. All I want is the control of it, | 
and I don’t believe it’ll be hard to buy enough stock. | 
I don’t believe they’re making very much money, an ' 
they’re over their first enthusiasm by now, so 1 
should think they’d let go easy, many of them.’’ 

““T wasn’t thinking of the railroad,’’ said Lawrence. 
“Tt was the other half of the plan; getting all the copper 
interests in the district under one management, and by 
that I suppose you mean yours. I don’t see just oa 
you mean to do it, or why you wish to do it.’’ 

“Why, this is the way it looks to me,’’ said L. 
“Here are half a dozen great properties right in thig 
section all of the same kind. There’s Cooper and 
Rosenblum at Ore Summit, and the Halstead mines and 
Armstrong’s White Eagle, besides that German, 
Frankenburgher, down the river, and the Croesus an 
the Birthday. Now, we’reall after as much as we ca 
get, all getting rich the same way; all rich and stron 
enough to do a lot of damage if we get to fighting. And 
what’s more likely than that we get to fighting? Th 
situation is made for it. 

“‘ Now, what I want to do,’’ I went on, ‘is to head off that 
fight. Iwant an arrangement between us so that my profit will 
be Halstead’s profit, for instance, instead of Halstead’s loss 
I haven’t the details worked out yet, exactly, but the scheme 
that strikes me best is to pool our stock, put it in trust, what 
ever you like, under one board of directors. I think it won’t 
be hard to put that through. I think the rest will see it as 
do, unless it’s the Crcesus, and when all the rest are i 
that'll follow fast enough.’’ 

But Lawrence shook his head. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s too late,’ 
he said. ‘‘ The fight has already begun, in my opinion.’’ 

I didn’t believe he was right, and I said so. As far as 
could see we were peaceable enough. 

“The Argus has not been peaceable.’’ 

““Do you mean its attacks on me? That’s nothing but 
wind. I’ma good mark and abuse helps sell the paper.”’ 

Still Lawrence shook his head. ‘‘ I disagree with you abso- 
lutely. I’m not yet satisfied as to who is behind it, but I’m 
sure some one is; some one of those interests you’ve been 
naming over.’’ 

“What's he gaining by it?’’ I asked incredulously. 


He brought his fist down on the table, emphasizing every 
ord with a blow. ‘‘ He’s gaining public sentiment by it.’’ 
1en he went on: ‘‘ You ask me what that means in an affair 
ce this. I tell you it means everything. In every one of 
ase great semi-public struggles there comes a certain point 
1ere public sentiment takes a hand. Take Jim Fisk’s raid 
the Albany and Susquehanna for just one instance. There 
2 plenty more like it. And when public sentiment does 
xe a hand, it settles the business, and does it promptly. 
ie man who has begun this attack by exciting it against you 
ows what he’s about. Think it over.’’ 
As I have said, Lawrence wasn’t at all a panicky chap, and 
iad a great deal of respect for his opinions, but in this case 
jsouldn’t take his advice very seriously. But a few days 
er our talk I had a letter from Fletcher which really set me 
ios. It ran: 


I’ve a bit of news for you which I’m afraid will be 
unwelcome. Archibald tells me that the Stanleys, 
George and his wife, have decided to move to Red 
City. They expect to stay ‘‘ as long as may be neces- 
sary’’; perhaps for several years. I believe they mean 
_to build a house out there. He gives out that they are 
| going to look after his interests. Whether that involves 
an attack on yours or not you must decide for yourself. 


Of course I couldn’t decide until something further should 
nup. I looked about as well as I could, and then dis- 
ssed the matter from my mind for the present. Meantime 
vad enough else to concern myself with. Lawrence sent me 
o one day that he knew where he could get me a block of 


d City and Texas stock if I wanted it. It was at a very 
isonable price, so I took it, and further told him to pick up 
2 of it that came his way at anywhere near the same figure. 
But whether it was from his talk with me, or Fletcher’s 
ters, the feeling was growing on me that if I wanted control 
eee road I must get it at once, before this vaguely looming 
buble came on. While I was still thinking about it, the 
vy instrument for my purpose turned up, ready to hand, in 
t: person of Reech. 
\{ hadn’t heard of him since I had bought his stock in the 
hrthwestern, but I believe he had taken the money away and 
copped it in some lightning wealth-producer or other. 
Hever that may be, here he was back again, looking a bit 
s dy and anxious to make a fresh start. I had just such a 
)for him as always brought out his best talents, and he took 
izladly and set right about it. He was to go down the line 
- the railroad; drop in casually on the farmers who owned 
t stock in it, and buy it of them as quietly and as cheaply 
apossible. I said nothing to him about the instructions I 
fi given Lawrence, and which held good, to buy whatever 
cthat stock he could find. It came in easily enough at first, 
{ugh in small blocks, and I expected to get in complete 
citrol of the line with no trouble at all. 
All through those days and for some time afterward, while 
lras extending and consolidating and acquiring, doing my 
vy utmost, my old dream of getting rich was quite forgotten, 
{hugh that may be a paradox. In fact, my eye was not on 
| results of the work, but on the work itself, or if it was on 
[| results I regarded them quite impersonally. Lawrence 
hi been mistaken in attributing my projected copper ‘‘ com- 
ite 2 to a desire to have it all myself. What I wanted todo 
| 


5 to incorporate that industry throughout the entire district 
9 an economical, efficient system; to bring it up to the 
l'el of its highest capability. I planned the district just as 
a architect plans a building, or, better, as a mechanic designs 
A xcomotive, to develop as much power as possible out of as 
| le fuel, and to waste as little as possible in noise and fric- 
ta; and that I was to live in the building, or ride behind 
{| engine, had nothing to do with it. 

_ used to forget that I was a very rich man, that the wealth 
‘ie was pouring in on me was mine, mine to do with abso- 
li2ly as I pleased. I lived right along in the same boarding- 
hise where I had first settled down. I might have stayed 
‘ire longer than I did if a chance conversation I overheard 
b ween two trainmen on my little railroad out to the Birthday 
hin’t furnished me with an idea. 

Chey were, it seems, criticising my penuriousness, as shown 
b the fact that I used to ride out to the mine in the cab of a 
l‘omotive. 
“Tf I was as rich as him,’’ said one, ‘‘I’d not be perchin’ 
te fireman’s box.’? He added that they’d see me ‘‘rolling 
luxurious in a private car with brass railings and two 
n gers and a Chinaman in full-dress suits.’’ 
\ private car was a distinctly good idea. I should have 
5 oped up and thanked the man if I hadn’t been afraid of 
s ring him to death. Many people had suggested that I 
ht to build a house, but I wasn’t ready for that yet. But 
al rivate car was just what I wanted. I ordered it as soon as 
I>uld figure out just how I wished it arranged, and when in 
> time it arrived it gave mea sensation of genuine pleas- 

; the first, of that kind, I think, that my wealth had ever 
ught me. 
meant to live in it, and it was furnished as completely as 
sible with that end in view. There was my sitting-room, 
h desk, easy chairs, bookcases and even a picture or two, 
a\l the platform outside was extended into a little veranda, 
ss-railed, just as my humble and unconscious adviser had 
s\gested. There was a bedroom, a bath, a kitchen, where I 
'!-alled an excellent Chinese cook; there was a room for my 
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stenographer when I wanted him totravel with me; there was 
everything, in short, that I could want. 

My daily routine after that car went into commission was 
like a new life. In the afternoon, when I’d finished my work 
in Red City, I stepped inside my movable home, and had it 
hauled up the river to the place where it lay all night. I had 
picked out that place with care, and built a special, private 
track to it. It was beyond the mine with its little village of 
workmen’s cottages, quite by itself at the corner of the cliff, 
where I could look down on Jansen’s valley and the lights 
twinkling from his windows. And from my brass-railed front 
veranda a graded path ran down to the valley just about 


where we had seen Gus come running and scrambling with 
his sample of chalcocite on Barget’s birthday. But of that 
by and by. 

I spent the night up there among the pines. Next morning 
after breakfast I looked over the run of things at the mine, 
and then went spinning back to Red City. Withthat routine 
established I forgot what it was to be tired. But I must be 
getting back to something more serious. 

I have said that I thought a good deal about Fletcher’s 
news that Stanley was coming out to Red City. It connected 
itself, as it was bound to, with Lawrence’s repeated warnings 
that somebody was preparing to make war upon me, a com- 
mercial war such as the industrial history of our country 
knows too well. Such wars are common enough, and bad 
enough, in these days, but I think they are not so common, 
nor so recklessly unscrupulous, as they used to be twenty years 
ago. 

If there were a possible way to avoid being drawn into such 
a conflict I wanted to take it, and it was so clear to me that 
the better course was to work together that I felt confident 
that Icould make any intelligent man seeitasI did. I thought 
at first of writing Stanley a letter, and when I decided that 
that wouldn’t do I thought seriously of going East to talk the 
matter over with him. But there were objections to that 
course, too, so at last I made up my mind to wait until he 
came to Red City. 

He was a long while coming, but at last, one day, I learned 
that he was in town, and I called at the hotel where he was 
staying and asked for him. Hewas in the writing-room, and 
he came out almost immediately into the rotunda where I was 
waiting for him. 

““Was the boy right in saying you had asked for me?”’’ 
He put the question with a little emphasis on the last word. 

I assented, saying that I had called upon him on a matter 
of business. 

““ Will you come up to my rooms? ’’ he asked. 
be disturbed there.’’ 

It was true that I had called on a matter of business, but 
business, our copper interests, Red City, all were far away 
from my thoughts as we stood together in the elevator, and 
while I followed him to his parlor. 

He was more changed even than Fletcher had intimated 
from the man I had known so well; thinner, and instead of 
the erect carriage there was a decided stoop; he was growing 
bald and wore eyeglasses. But his steady gray eyes were 
just the same, and his voice; and somehow the sight of him 
took me back to the old days of the barber shop, and the long 
walks and the gold fever. 

I had come to him with just such a business proposition as 
I should have made to a man I had never seen before. I 
meant simply to say to him that, if he were coming to look 
after his interests personally because he believed that any 
one was acting adversely to them, I believed he had been 
misinformed; that, for myself, all I wanted was that we all 
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should act in harmony together, and that, so far as I knew, 
the others felt the same way about it. 

But as I sat facing him in his parlor there I found it diffi- 
cult to begin, and when I did begin it was not to say just 
what I had planned. 

““T told you it was a business matter,’’ said I, ‘‘ and so it 
is, but I guess there’s a personal element about it, too.’’ 

His face was turned to the window, and it no longer wore 
the look of surprise I had first noted init; but something was 
working there, something I couldn’t give a name to, but 
I understood from what was going on in my own mind. 

““When I parted from you last,’’ I went on, ‘‘ I was very 
angry. The cause for that 
anger, or the justice of it, 
I don’t want to go into. 
But I made a threat then 
that if I ever could get an 


advantage over you I 
should use it to the last 
extremity. You have 


heard, perhaps, that I have 
succeeded out here, that 
commercially I have a 
strong position, and my 
old threat would very natu- 
rally recur to you. Well, 
I made the threat and I 
have come to-day to un- 
make it. - I do that so that 
in matters of business we 
may act toward each other 
as any other two business 
men might act whose inter- 
ests in some particulars are 
alike. You understand 
me, don’t you?” 

“T understand,” he 
answered. ‘“‘I believe 
what you say and I be- 
lieve that you say it in good 
faith, and not because 
you’re afraid a 

His sentence ended in 
theair. Hegotup abruptly 
I waited a moment for him 


GWARS CLES 


“IT’S TOO LATE FOR 
THAT,” HE SAID 


and strode over to the window. 
to go on; then I rose, too. 


““T can say this much more,’’ said I; ‘‘ not as a matter of 
business, but personally: I no longer wish you any ill what- 
ever. Iam willing——” 


He turned on me with a vehemence which checked the 
words that were on my tongue. ‘‘It’s too late for that, 
Drake,’’ he said sharply. ‘‘ Much too late,’’ he repeated, 
turning away. 

‘You also made a threat,’’ said I. 
also?’’ 

He didn’t answer immediately, but at last he spoke, Icok- 
ing me squarely in the eyes. 

‘No, that stands as I said it. 
Do you understand ?’’ 

paveswusaldrin. 56S. bente:, 


““Do you unsay that, 


It’s too late for that, too. 


It was still early in the afternoon, but I did not go back to 
the office. Instead, as soon as my train could be made ready 
I set out for my clump of pines which overlooked father 
Jansen’s little valley. That ride, high above the quiet 
river, in the sweet, pungent air, used, generally, to make 
me feel better, and let me see the day that had gone by ina 
juster perspective. But the air and the river and the trees 
didn’t avail to-day. 

The little switching engine pushed my car up to the end of 
the track, the brakes locked it fast, and leaving it there I 
walked down the path into father Jansen’s valley. And at 
the foot of it, where it makes the first turn, I found Barget 
waiting for me. 

Ah, Barget, you knew as you read these pages, that though 
I was telling but half the story, still I was not forgetting. 
You knew while I was recounting the plans, the ambitions, 
the work of those days, how much, here untold, must have 
come crowding into my memory. 

And I think you knew, in this account of those days when 
your name was always singing in my heart, why it is left out 
of these pages. 

After we were betrothed, when you would come to me, do 
you remember how the others who might be there used to slip 
away and leave us quite alone together? Well, so it is as I 
write, and so it has come that I have kept you out. Forthis 
story I am writing is not our story, yours and mine. God be 
thanked, we have no story to tell. 

She met me at the turn of the path. 
day,” 
here.’? 

But the day’s perplexities fell away from me as I looked 
into her calm face. 

“Tt was a bad day,”’ said I, ‘‘ but it’s gone by now.’’ 

And slipping my hand into hers we walked down the path 
together. 


“Tt has been a bad 
she said, ‘‘ and the worries have followed you even 
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@The man who takes things easy is the one who finds 
life hard. 


@ Every big man’s death scatters around a fine lot of 
opportunities. 


@Consulting the time-table after the train is missed 
doesn’t add very much to the beauty of the station. 


@A five-dollar note is President’s Roosevelt’s contri- 
bution to the collection basket. Now here is a real example 
for both saint and sinner. 


@Hobson’s murmur that he is tired of the hero 
business reminds one of the summer girl who deprecates ice 
cream —more than three times a day. 


@ President Roosevelt has the rare faculty of keeping 
things interesting even during the summer heat. It looks as 
though there will be no “‘ silly season ’’ so long as he remains 
where he is. 


@Much doing is ‘better than much learning. The 
manly little chap who grows in strength of body may reach 
better things than the little fellow who is idolized because he 
studies so much. 


@The latest average reported from the summer resorts 
was one man, fractionally more or less, to four girls. It is 
too much for the man and rather lonesome for the girls. 
Here is another great reform that needs reforming. 


@One American railroad has tried to stop kissing at 
its stations. These trusts are even taking the romance 
out of life. After a while they will want to suppress the 
child who tries to pull the hair of the bald-headed man in 
the next seat. 


@In the strenuous financial world of a third of a 
century ago the bold and heedless speculators were wreckers. 
To-day the leaders in speculation are constructive. It is one 
of the fine contrasts which show that this age is given to 
building andereconstruction. 


@ President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 


his special train, cut down the record between Philadelphia ~ 


and New York to seventy-nine minutes for the ninety and a 
half miles. Now if he would only cut down the round-trip 
fare proportionately —that is, from four dollars to three—a 
great many of the five million people in the two cities would 
rejoice exceedingly. 
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Mr. Morgan’s Faith Cure 


EE IS settled that Mr. John Pierpont Morgan is the greatest 

promoter the world has ever known. He appears to 
be one of the forces of Nature, like gravitation. When he 
gets behind a thing the thing begins to move forward. Is it 
not true, perhaps, that light, heat, electricity are but forms 
of J. P. Morgan? It is not certain that he makes any con- 
scious effort; it’seems likely that he radiates energy like the 
sun. 

This wonderful and mysterious power of Mr. Morgan is 
rewarded by the faith of the people. There are no unbeliev- 
ers. Suppose a railroad is insolvent; J. Pierpont Morgan 
has only to close one eye, squint along the rails, and straight- 
way everybody who can buys stock, and everybody who can’t 
ships his freight over that line. It is related of a young 
man who owns a gold mine somewhere, which badly needs 
capital for its development, that he consulted an older man 
as to what he had best do. ‘‘ What have you to show?”’ 
asked the man of years. ‘‘ A hole in the ground,’’ returned 
the other. ‘‘If you can get Pierpont Morgan to look down 
the hole you can sell out your stock in three days at two 
hundred per cent. above par,’’ said the experienced man. 
An active Western man who is trying to consolidate two 
steamboat lines is said to have got himself photographed 
coming out of Mr. Morgan’s office, displayed the picture at 
home, and had the whole thing closed up inside of twenty-four 
hours. The Morgan office is the central power-house for the 
universe. 

It is suspected, however, that either Mr. Morgan does not 
realize what a force he is or that he is shirking his duty to 
the race. Obviously he cannot be in two places at once. He 
cannot squint along all railroads, or peer down all the holes 
in the ground. What he should do is to give absent treat- 
ment to needy enterprises. He should arrange to send out 
business vibrations every afternoon at two o’clock, say. The 
J. P. Morgan financial thought waves ought to be as easy to 
arrange for as telephone service. For example, suppose a 
man in San Francisco is trying to consolidate all the mining 
companies west of the Mississippi in one gigantic corpora- 
tion. Thescheme won’t go. Hecan’tenlista dollar. Then 
he applies to J. Pierpont Morgan for absent treatment. His 
application is put on file. The man waits. One week, two 
weeks, go by. Not a penny comes in. Then suddenly his 
office is besieged by a mighty crowd of men waving their 
money above their heads in their fists. Money comes by 
mail, express, telegraph, messenger, carrier-pigeon. The 
man walks back from the window to his safe carrying money 
like an armful of hay. ‘‘Ah,’’ he murmurs to himself, ‘‘ Mr. 
Morgan has begun to think!”’ 
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Equine University Extension 


HE time is notable for the wonderful strides in educational 
work. Never were endowments so princely, or schools 
so well patronized. It is rather surprising, therefore, that a 
whole department of education should have remained undis- 
covered till the present moment, and still more surprising 
that it should have been left for the Automobile Club of 
America to make the discovery and begin the work. This 
worthy association is preparing to establish schoo]s for horses 
throughout the country. 

The ignorance of the horse on the subject of automobiles is 
notorious. The little study which he has made of the machine 
has been conducted on his hindlegs, with the energy not 
consumed in keeping his balance directed to producing the 
greatest possible volume of snort. This is not the attitude, 
physical or mental, in which a serious investigation should 
be carried on. The Automobile Club’s schools will fill a 
long-felt want; the horse must abandon his saltatory and 
fog-horn system of research and take up the calm, steady, 
patient manner of the German professor. 

But the new schools, to the thoughtful observer, are chiefly 
interesting in the vast possibilities which they suggest. The 
education of the whole animal kingdom has been neglected. 

Schools must be established everywhere for the instruction 
of the dog. This creature must learn to distinguish between 
a tramp and a friend of the family invited to dinner; he must 
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cease to ignore the former while he snaps an extremity off 
latter. The Kennel Club of America seems to be the pro 
body to move in this matter. 

Cats, too, have many things to learn. The National | 
Show Association should establish academies in every to 
to teach them that silence, especially after-midnight silen 
is golden. The United States Poultry Society is under ol 
gations to take up the education of the rooster, and show } 
that the ante-breakfast crow is superfluous and absurd. A 
this season, with the city person abroad in the country, is 
especially appropriate moment for the National Ca! 
Association to establish a lecture course in every school ¢ 
trict for the benefit of the horned denizens of our fields, to 
end that their prejudice against the color red may be remoy 
and that they may be made to realize the rudeness of toss 
the city person on their horns. Animal education must 
the note of the twentieth century. 
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Sense and Sentiment 


HE Secretary of War has ordered that in future the co 
of our army’s uniform shall be olive-drab instead of: 
time-honored blue. Does Secretary Root believe in a he 
after? If so, where does he expect to go when he di 
Doesn’t he, like every other statesman, expect to run for 
Presidency sooner or later? If he does, why should he co 
defeat at the polls by inflicting a blow on the hearts of the: 
‘boys in blue,’’ of whom half a million still survive - 
say nothing of two million sons of veterans? If a regime 
clothes are to be of a color hard to be discerned by the ener 
why may not the Secretary go further and change the re 
ment’s flag of red, white and blue to an inconspicuous blen¢ 
dishrag, floorcloth and doormat? 

Yet every veteran knows that our army never wore a cc 
less suitable for active service than the familiar blue. 
single week in the field made the most careful man’s unifo1 
coat or blouse, most dismally shabby. Whenever moiste1 
by rain or perspiration it took up dust and retained it { 
ever. Coffee-stains and grease-spots, unavoidable in fi 
service, left indelible marks. The light blue trousers s 
became dirtily gray. Khaki—which is a color, not a f 
ric — means, literally, dirt, and, paradoxical though it n 
seem, dirt-color is the only one in which a soldier’s unife 
may seem reasonably clean. ; 

As to the soldiers’ own sentiment, it takes kindly only 
the blue that is blended with red and white in the flag un 
which he fights. The only color he looks for in war ist 
of the enemy’s uniform, whatever it may be. The new co 
prescribed by the War Department is that in which | 
soldiers have been marching and fighting in the past f 
years — years in which the American soldier has had some 
his hardest marches and battles. 
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Post Readers on Trusts 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


Concentration of capital for the purpose of trade rest, 
tions is slavery in disguise, and in its present advanced st 
threatens to establish, or has already established, a systen’ 
robbery. Frankenstein’s invention, a demon, has tur) 
upon its creator. It is time, high time, for the originato) 


take a decisive course of defense. G. H. M 
Crandall, Indiana. # 
To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: | 
Trusts may be controlled by publicity and | 


Establish a corporation department to incorporate anc 
have charge over corporations. By an annual examina 
and the publication of a summary statement of the assets 
liabilities of corporations, as in the case of national bais 
frauds will be discovered and investors protected. Li. 
progressive graded tax upon the net profits of corporat) 
above six percent. Let the tax increase until each percen! 
of profits above twenty per cent. is taxed nine-tenths. oh 
will prove a sufficient check upon overcharging, and} 
allowance of six per cent. profits free from taxation wil) 
sufficient to stimulate industry. H.E.} 
Buffalo, New York. 5 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


History shows that when there is an opportunity for 
to get autocratic power some party or parties will seizil 
To the managing head or heads of every combination t 
must be a successor, and some one of these successors” 
be so intoxicated with the sense of arbitrary power w 
these centralizations will give him that he will use that p¢ 
to do incalculable harm to the nation and the communi 

Detroit, Michigan. R. H. 1 
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of Mr. 
' When he was here before, from 1888 to 1893, as attaché, first 


| Herbert sprang from the best stock in England. 


} Herbert who is to represent Great Britain. 
been in Washington before, and he is the husband of an 


selves to make his advent important. 


families and started in life with a competence. 
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the many changes the coming season will show in 

the diplomatic corps. 
Never since there has been a national capital have so many 
new figures come upon the scene in legislative circles. Great 
Britain, Italy, China, Spain, Chili, Portugal, the United States 


BAY tse any ch is very much interested these days in 


| of Colombia, and finally the Republic of Cuba, all have repre- 


sentatives new to their posts. And it is said that France 
may also send some one to replace M. Cambon who, it is 


‘well known, would welcome an appointment to some post in 


Europe so that he might be in close touch with his children 


) who are at school on the other side of the Atlantic. 


A number of the new -diplomats have already been pre- 
sented at Washington, but the majority are still to come. 
The chief interest centres around the Hon. Michael Henry 
Mr. Herbert has 


These two facts would be sufficient in them- 
In addition there are 
other circumstances. Mrs. Herbert is not only an American 
woman, but the daughter of one of the most remarkable fami- 
lies in this land, looked at from a social standpoint. One of 
her sisters is Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. | Another is Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet. Her brother is married to Colonel John Jacob 
Astor’s sister. Surely here is money and position, and the 
influence that these connections will have on the social life of 
Washington is past reckoning. 

Nor is this all that promises unusual things for the coming 
Herbert. He is a chum of President Roosevelt. 


American wife. 


secretary and Chargé d’Affaires of the British Legation, Mr. 
Roosevelt was a Civil-Service Commissioner at Washington. 
The two men took to each other from the moment they met. 


| Though utterly unlike, physically and mentally, they yet had 


many things in common. Both had made something of their 
lives despite the fact that they were descended from old 
As Mr. 
Roosevelt sprang from the best stock in America, so Mr. 
His brother 
is Sir Sidney Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
The family, the Herberts of Lea, have been conspicuous in 


English history for centuries. 


4 Gallant Rescue of the Little Dutch Queen 


This condition would have entitled the ordinary younger 
son to a life of indolence and uselessness. Mr. Herbert 


chose for himself an active career, and he took his work so 


“strenuously ’’ that at forty-five he occupies a post that the 


‘ordinary Englishman would be very glad to achieve at sixty. 


‘It was this love for work and effort that made Mr. Roosevelt 


and Mr. Herbert very congenial companions almost from the 
moment they met in Washington in the latter eighties. They 
were in the habit of taking long walks together, and every one 


looks forward to a resumption of the old camaraderie when 


the new British Minister gets to Washington. 
During his diplomatic experience Mr. Herbert has held 


posts at several of the important capitals of Europe and a 


' great many stories are told of his tact and diplomacy. 


he left Washington in 1893 he was appointed to The Hague, 


and while there he had an experience that comes seldom even 
to diplomats. 
The story is well known to his friends, but was kept out of 


the newspapers at the time because it was thought it might 


unduly harrow the feelings of the Dutch people. 

Mr. Herbert was out walking one evening near the royal 
country-seat when he was startled by a furious beating of 
hoofs not far behind him. Looking around he saw a run- 
away horse attached to a heavy old-fashioned pleasure wagon. 
There was no one in the vehicle, and Mr. Herbert was 


debating with himself whether or not he should make an 


attempt to stop the plunging horse when all doubts of action 


were dispelled by the sudden appearance, around a sharp 


corner, of a young girl in white. She stood apparently fasci- 
nated by the runaway which was bearing directly down upon 
her. Mr. Herbert made a leap for the horse’s head. He is 


‘very tall and rather lanky, but, like most Englishmen, well 
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developed in the chest and in the arms. For a while it 
was a question whether or not he would be able to hold the 
brute down, but it was only a moment. Then he had him 
well in hand and forced him to the other side of the road 
away from the spot where the frightened girl was still stand- 
ing. The owner of the horse came along a few minutes later 
and to him the diplomat surrendered his charge. He was 
just.about to proceed on his way when he noticed that the 
girl in white was still standing where he first observed her, 
but now there were several ladies with her. One of these 
ladies approached and said in English: 

“The Princess begs that I convey her thanks, and requests 
the gentleman’s name.’’ 

““What Princess?’’ said Mr. Herbert. 

“The Princess Wilhelmina.’’ 

In violation of all court rules and etiquette a presentation 
was effected then and there, and the incident, it may well be 
imagined, did not make any more difficult Mr. Herbert’s 
stay at The Hague. 


Our Athletic Adviser from China 


The new Chinese Minister who is coming to replace Mr. Wu 
Ting-fang has almost as many points to commend him to 
notice as Mr. Herbert, though in a different way. He, too, 
has been in Washington before, serving some years as an in- 
terpreter to the Chinese Legation; in fact, he was educated in 
American schools. Later he served as secretary to the dele- 
gation sent by China in honor of Queen Victoria’s jubilee; 
and in recognition of his tact and diplomacy the Queen 
knighted him, so that he is now Sir Liang Chen Tung. His 
father was a poor man, but he had the advantage of having an 
uncle who was treasurer of one of the southern provinces of 
China. Through this uncle’s influence the boy was sent to 
school at Shanghai. There he gave such a good account of 
himself that he was sent to this country by the Government 
with three parties of boys to be educated in American insti- 
tutions. He was entered at Phillips’ Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, in 1887. He took to his surroundings like a 
duck to water, and one day he paralyzed his associates from 
the Orient by appearing on the baseball field in full uniform, 
his queue tightly rolled under the traditional baseball cap, 
and his legs, which had always been chastely veiled according 
to Chinese custom, stood sturdily forth in knickerbockers and 
stockings. Long before the end of the season he had devel- 
oped into one of the crack players of the Academy nine. 
Then he started out for new honors and took to rowing. 
Here, too, his success was conspicuous, and he was regularly 
enrolled as stroke oar. 

It was some time before the news of these outrages reached 
China, but when they got there the Government’s censor 
made short work of Mr. Liang Chen’s athletic ambitions. 
The whole scheme of sending China's boys to the Occident, 
the censor decided, was bad. He was certain the things they 
saw and heard and learned would breed disrespect for His 
Majesty, the Emperor, and that their minds would be filled 
with wicked thoughts. So Liang Chen Tung and all the 
others were recalled. 

However, the uncle’s influence must still have prevailed, 
for it was not long before Liang was back in America, this 
time as interpreter to the Chinese Legation at Washington. 
Since then his career has been an uninterrupted march of 
advance. The appointment to Washington is the latest sig- 

enificant mark of the favor in which he is held by Prince 
Ching and the Dowager Empress. 

The new Minister is only thirty-nine years old, a fact that 
emphasizes the unusual distinction accorded him; for China, 
as a general thing, gives political favors only to those who are 
well advanced in years. 

It is generally prophesied by those who know that he 
will be even a greater favorite with Americans than Wu 
Ting-fang has been, for it is said that he has all of Wu’s 
progressiveness without any of the prying inquisitiveness 
which has latterly given more or less offense in Washington 
circles, especially to the women. 

As one lady who met Liang in London expresses it, ‘‘ In 
addition to being an enterprising‘man he also has manners.’’ 
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Illustrating this fact she tells an interesting little anecdote 
of the new Chinese diplomat. Liang was attending an 
afternoon tea in an important London house. The hostess 
inadvertently put a lump of sugar and cream in Liang’s cup. 
Now the Chinese under ordinary circumstances would no more 
offend his palate by putting cream or sugar in tea than a 
German would by putting it in beer. This fact was well 
known to the husband of the hostess who happened to be 
talking to Liang when the maltreated tea was handed him. 

‘“My dear,’’ said the husband, “‘ I am afraid you have made 
a mistake. Tea should always be served plain to those who 
know how to drink it.’’ 

“Not at all,’’ interposed Liang with a most charming bow; 
“there are occasions when its finest flavor is brought out by 
the judicious admixture of cream and sugar,’’ and he emptied 
his cup to the very dregs. 

““ Now, that was heroic,’’ declared the Washington lady in 
telling the story, ‘‘ and worthy of a Chesterfield.’’ 

Sefior Concha, the new minister from Colombia, is even 
younger than Sir Liang. Though by nomeansa large man he 
has still a very powerful appearance, and in particular a head 
that is most unusual. In conversation he is singularly silent 
and reserved, and, what is unusual with Spaniards, he uses no 
gestures. He is altogether a remarkable man and some day 
will undoubtedly be heard from. Without family influence 
or wealth he worked his own way to the most important posi- 
tion in his country next to that of the presidency itself, namely, 
the Ministry of War. 


A Twentieth Century Revolution Maker 


Sefior Marroquin, the president of Colombia, was president 
of the University of Bogota when Concha was a student there. 
Marroquin is over seventy years old, but he and Sefior 
Concha, despite the difference in their ages, are very close 
personal friends. Both have been active in politics for years. 
Marroquin was elected as vice-president in 1898, but he had 
not been in office long when it was concluded to ‘‘ set aside’”’ 
the president, San Clemente, who was over eighty years old 
and alleged to be a mere figurehead for certain powerful poli- 
ticians opposed to Marroquin. Of course, it was necessary for 
the new president to insure absolute control of the army, which 
in Colombia numbers about sixty-five thousand men. 
Marroquin sent for Concha as the man who could best bring 
this about and created him Minister of War. The incident 
that followed illustrates more clearly than any amount of 
descriptive matter the compelling force of the man. When 
he accepted the portfolio he was simply a lawyer in private 
practice with no knowledge of military affairs and no follow- 
ing among army men. The man who held the office of 
Secretary of War was General Ospina, appointed by San 
Clemente. He had apparently accepted the new president, 
but it was suspected that in his heart he was against him and 
that he was waiting only for an opportunity to declare himself 
openly. Ospina had been all his life a soldier and was 
very popular with the army. Under such conditions to take 
the office of Minister of War away from him was a very tick- 
lish piece of business. But Concha went straight to work. 
With his commission in his pocket he called at the office of 
the Minister of War. 

“Well, Ospina,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have been appointed in your 
stead and I beg that you will turn over the office to me.’’ 

General Ospina, thoroughly taken by surprise, told Concha 
that he would see him further first. 

““Very well,’’ replied Concha, ‘‘ I came prepared for that.’’ 
He walked to the door, opened it and admitted a file of 
soldiers picked specially from the president’s bodyguard. 

“Arrest that man,’’ ordered Concha. Ospina clamored for 
his own troops, but was soon overpowered and marched 
away to jail. Thereupon Concha calmly sat down in the 
chair and proceeded to transact the business of the depart- 
ment as though he had been at it all his life. He directed 
operations against the revolutionists who had been fighting 
the government for a long period in Panama and steadily 
crowded them to the wall, until to-day hardly a handful of 


_revolutionists are Jeft out of a former force of forty or fifty 


thousand. 
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to the veteran of the legal fraternity than that of the 

young lawyer facing with keenest trepidation the 
presentation of his first case before a Federal court. This 
experience is too fresh within my own recollection to permit 
me to witness its repetition without personal sympathy and a 
desire to lessen the severity of the ordeal. 

Often I have been asked in private for a hint which might 
serve the young practitioner who approaches this important 
step in his career, and mitigate his trepidation with a degree 
of confidence. If, in this brief glimpse behind the scenes of 
a United States court, I may give to the young lawyers of 
the country who are not familiar with practice in the Federal 
tribunals a hint which may enable them to pass the ordeal 
of seasoning with greater success and comfort, I shall feel 
well repaid for the effort involved. 

Let the young lawyer rest assured that neither his youth 
nor inexperience militates against him in the mind of the 
court. Could he read the thoughts of the court he would 
unquestionably realize that he commands both its interest 
and sympathy. Onlya short service on the Federal Bench is 
required to learn that many of the most convincing arguments 
come from lawyers whose names were unknown to the court 
previous to the trials which served as their introduction. 


Tee is, perhaps, no figure which appeals more forcibly 


The Raw Youth Who Surprised the Judge 


Recently a young man of whom I had never heard and who 
had not been two years out of law school appeared in my 
court in a bankruptcy case of considerable importance. He 
was exceedingly youthful in appearance, modest in manner 
and not especially prepossessing. A stranger might have 
taken him to be a young man still carrying about him the 
smell of the college lamp, and conscious that his inexperience 
in the world of affairs did not warrant him in assuming a 
place and standing he had not earned. But the moment he 
began his argument he had the close attention of the court, 
and held it to the end! Although but two terms of court 
have since passed, I do not hesitate to say that, were J in 
need of a lawyer to plead a cause, I should call this young 
man to my assistance as quickly as almost any veteran of the 
Federal bar. In fact, he compelled me to rank him among 
the eight or ten men in the entire country to whom I might 
appeal were I in need of the services of a trial lawyer. His 
plea was a model of breadth, clearness and brevity, dealing 
with the essential facts and elements of his cause and with 
the main principles involved in their adjudication. Subor- 
dinate details, “‘fine points,’ and a discouraging array 
of authorities were wisely left to those who had not yet 
grasped the vital essentials of successful practice in the 
higher courts. 

First and foremost in these essentials is the rare art of 
stripping a case to itsskeleton. Few lawyers go deeper than 
the epidermis. But those who are most uniformly successful 
acquire the faculty of seizing the skeleton of the case and 
holding it so clearly before the eyes of the court that its ele- 
mental structure stands out in sharp relief without a bone 
missing —all its parts perfectly assembled and joined by the 
ligaments of the law. 

Or, to vary the illustration, let it be said that a case is like 
a building, which has its essential architecture, and its mere 
filling and ornamentation—its thousand details not vital to 
the soundness of its construction. The lawyer who would, 
therefore, make to the court the best presentation of his 
cause must become master of its architecture and compel the 
court to see this through his own eyes. He will present the 
general plan and order of his structure and disregard mere 
incidents and minor details. 


Editor's Note—This is the third of three papers addressed to 
young lawyers just beginning to practice. 


point. 


Spooner. 


its presentation. 


intellectual honesty. 


might be classed as ‘‘ fakey.’’ 
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The Young Lawyer 
in Federal Courts 


By PETER S. 


Judge of the United States Court of Appeals 


‘ 


Reference to the success of two distinguished lawyers will enforce this 
The late President Harrison was a master of this method of dis- 
cussion, and the same quality is characteristic of United States Senator 
Mr. Harrison invariably displayed remarkable foresight in dis- 
cerning the one point upon which his case would turn and in providing 
an authority which covered this point conclusively. 
would rest his case upon the citation of a single authority, which he kept, 
so to speak, under lock and key until the ‘‘ psychological moment ’”’ for 
This method, enforced bya terse, simple and unlabored 
method of argument, was always cogent, and left the strength of his case 
so boldly displayed as to be almost compelling. 


The Importance of an Impressive Poise 


Another mental trait to be cultivated by the young practitioner is that of 
By this I mean that he should hold himself sternly 
aloof from a partisan attitude and must not allow himself to be tempted 
into offering an argument which, in the parlance of the newspaper office, 
More than this, he should always take 
the position of standing somewhat apart from the cause in hand, with a 
poise which enables him to expose to view the affairs of his client as an 


impartial investigator, rather than as a special pleader pre- 
committed to every phase of his client’s claims. Often this 
attitude calls for a high degree of moral stamina, and it 
cannot fail convincingly to impress the court and to make 
for success in the long run. 

Probably no jurist before whom the late Robert G. Ingersoll 
tried a case failed to notice the consummate skill with which 
that eloquent orator marshaled his evidence into an orderly 
and fascinating narrative. More than the grace and beauty 
of Mr. Ingersoll’s periods or the brilliancy of his wit, the 
manner in which he handled his evidence is worthy the study 
of the young lawyer. Once, when complimented upon this 
faculty of investing evidence with the charm and interest of 
a living chapter from the romance of human life, the genial 
orator tersely remarked: ‘‘ Get the facts before the court 
and they will flower into the law!”’ 

Imagination and inventiveness have their rightful place 
in the practice of law, when subordinated to the facts and 
principles involved. Not long since a young member of the 
New York bar, in trying a patent case, displayed this faculty 
to so rare a degree that, after the decision of the cause, he 
was privately paid the compliment—which he may have 
thought a rather doubtful one—that, if his client had shown 
as much inventive genius in the construction of the patented 
device as he, the lawyer, had displayed in the presentation 
of the case, there would have been no cause for bringing the 
matter into court. 

Traditions of brilliant and picturesque speeches attach to 
every court. Perhaps the most remarkable and certainly the 
most picturesque plea for a prisoner to which I ever listened 
was made by a man who was partially insane at the time the 
argument was delivered. The case involved the prosecution 
of a man charged with using the United States mails for 
fraudulent purposes, and I was astonished when a Chicago 
lawyer of remarkably brilliant mind (now dead), who had 
suffered mental derangement as the result of an assault made 
upon him in an election riot, appeared as the lawyer for the 
defense. He had just succeeded in securing his own libera- 
tion from an asylum. After briefly presenting the cause of 
his client he artfully introduced the personal equation and 
soon had every juryman a sympathetic listener to the pathetic 
tale of his own misfortune. With peculiar adroitness and 
cunning he impressed upon the jury that his own restoration 
to confidence in the eyes of the entire public hung upon the 
decision of this case—the first he had undertaken since his 
liberation. He spoke with rare eloquence. As an appeal 
to the sympathies of a jury it deserved the highest rank. 

When the jury had retired he approached me familiarly 
and said: 

“Judge, what do you think they will do with my client?” 

“Find him guilty, probably,’’ I replied. 

“Bet you five dollars they don’t!’’ came the quick reply 


series of pranks and in idle talk which, in a court sitting 
upon the question of his sanity, would have been sufficient to 
consign him again to an asylum. 


A Cutting Rebuke for Smartness 


Too much emphasis can scarcely be placed on the common 
but unfortunate habit of lawyers to indulge in the multiply- 
ing of points and the pressing of superfine distinctions. The 
impression made on the judges by this kind of indulgence is 
well illustrated by an anecdote of Justice Bradley. A lawyer 
who prided himself on his ability to pick fine distinctions 
and make them clear to the court was indulging his pen- 
chant when the Justice inquired if he were to understand the 
point to be thus and so. 

‘““Exactly,’’? was the reply of the lawyer, who flattered 
himself on having made his delicate distinction clear. 

“ Well,’’ returned Justice Bradley, ‘‘ that is a very smart 
distinction to draw— and the only trouble with it, sir, is that 
it is not addressed to a smart court.’’ 


GROSSCUP 
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This rebuke passed into the traditions of the court and is 
often repeated as a warning to those who are not content to 


leave super-refinement of argument to the mental gymnastics of 


debating societies and oratorical contests. 

It is commonly supposed that a Federal court is a place 
where the voice of eloquence is never stilled and where the 
orator is ever at his best. If the term eloquence is used to 
imply the clothing of clear and convincing logic in the garb 
of good English, then a great argument is always an eloquent 
argument, and many such are constantly being heard in the 
Federal courts, because the gravity and importance of the 
causes there tried naturally demand the services of the clear- 
est reasoners at the bar. 

On the other hand, if the word eloquence is employed to 
designate an impassioned and perhaps ornate appeal to emo- 


tion and prejudice, nothing could be more incongruous than 


eloquence in a United States court. One reason why such 
an oratorical flight is more out of place in a Federal than in 
a State court is that in the former the presiding judge has the 
last speech. In his own way he presents the case anew to 
the jury, stripping it of all immaterial things, indicating the 
points on which the verdict should turn, and giving the jury 
an impartial view and a sound perspective of the matter, both 
as to the evidence and the law. 


The Bailiff Who Overruled the Court 


Despite the atmosphere of dignity which characterizes the _ 
deliberations of a United States court, its usually sombre | 


tone is occasionally relieved by flashes of wit in which a 
judge sometimes shines. In at least one instance there were 
discouraging results for the judge whose keen sense of humor 


would not permit him to miss an opportunity to make a witty 


remark, although presiding and cloaked in his black gown. 

This was Judge Jenkins. One lawyer made a remark 
intended for wit. 
attending the court. In return the opposing counsel made a 
happy reply and a murmur of appreciation came from the 
listeners. This, however, was checked by the Judge, who saw 
a tempting target for an arrow of wit—and winged it! 


Instantly his auditors responded to the hit with a spon- | 


taneity which was dangerously near applause. Then the 
bailiff, who seemed to have been slumbering up to this time, 
started to his feet, pounded his desk with the gavel, and 
shouted: “Silence in the court! Silence! Silence!’’ So 
vigorously did he do his duty that the expression of appreci- 
ation for the display of judicial wit was summarily checked, 


and the judge presiding glanced at Judge Jenkins with a look | 


which said almost as plainly as words: 
good point overruled by a bailiff! ”’ 
Not all the cases which come before a Federal court depend 
for their interest upon the legal problems involved or upon 
the skill of presentation. Often the exacting tedium of the 


““Tt’s hard to have a 


session is relieved by the unraveling of a case which has the | 


charm and interest of a veritable romance. In this line the 


United States District Court has a distinct advantage, as it | 


has exclusive jurisdiction over maritime cases, which seldom 
fail to possess a picturesque interest. 4 

The United States District Judge is looked upon by every 
sailor on the high seas or the Great Lakes as a personal pro- 
tector. That this attitude is well taken may be judged from 
the fact that a ship may be tied up at dock and held to satisfy 
a debt of fifty cents due to the humblest sailor of its crew. 


And the information upon which an action is based may be — 


presented to the court by means of a document as simple as 
an ordinary letter, and written by the sailor himself, instead 
of by an intricate paper framed by an expensive lawyer. 7 

A study of the peculiarities of these rough seafaring men 


As an 


“4 
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a Federal judge in the discharge of his duties. 


It brought a smile to the faces of those 


is probably the most interesting diversion that comes before | 


example of the interest afforded by this class 
of litigants, I recall an experience which came 
to a distinguished jurist, now a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
formerly a district judge sitting in Detroit. 
A collision of boats had occurred in the har- 
bor, resulting in the sinking of one of the 
craft. The case turned upon whether the 
pilot of the sunken vessel had put his helm 
to port or to starboard at the moment before 
the crash: if to port, the officers of the sunken 
vessel were absolved from responsibility. 
Every member of the crew of the sunken craft 
testified that the helm had been put to the 
port side, while the crew of the other vessel 
swore with equal unanimity that the helm had 
been swung to starboard. 

In this remarkable conflict of testimony the 
presiding judge conceived a plan which he 
thought would lead out of this predicament 
and to the disclosure of the truth. 

Selecting an ‘‘ able seaman’? from the crew 
of each ship involved in the controversy, the 
judge ordered them to descend in diving suits 
to the sunken vessel and make an examina- 

‘tion of the position of the helm. They 

appeared in court the next day and the sailor 
from the ship which had escaped compara- 
tively uninjured testified: ‘‘ She’s to starb’d, 
sir.’?. Then the man who had served on the 
sunken vessel took the stand and as emphati- 
cally testified: “‘She’s to port, sir—to port, 
hard!”? 

Realizing that this clever plan had been 
stranded on the rock of the sailors’ loyalty 
to their ships, and as both court and jury 
were unwilling to put on divers’ suits and 
descend to the wreck, the judge was finally 
compelled to base his judgment on circum- 
stantial evidence and the relative veracity of 
the witnesses. 
| In the adjudication of maritime cases it has 

become a recognized proverb that a sailor 

always ‘“‘ swears by his ship.’’ Very rarely 


will a seafaring man give evidence that will 
‘reflect upon the good management of the 
vessel on which he has served. His sense of 
loyalty apparently blinds him to any faults 

of his captain, mate or pilot. A famous mari- 
‘time lawyer once facetiously described the 
“method in which sailors are prepared for the 
witness stand. ‘‘ We get them together,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and say: ‘ Now, boys, you’re going to 
swear to the truth, of course. But, in order 

that you may make no mistake, I’ll tell you 
what the truth of the matter is—and see you 
‘stick to it, too!’”’ 


_Unread Masses of Evidence 
‘In the method of discharging their work and 
in the forms and ceremonies of their sessions 
the Supreme Court and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals are practically alike. 

The evidence reaches them in the form of 
a bulky printed volume, having a page the 
size of that of an ordinary law-book. A 
-“record”’ of evidence five hundred pages in 
length is not uncommon, and sometimes the 
‘records run into thousands of pages. Then 
‘with each record is submitted at least one 
‘lesser volume from each side of the contro- 
_versy: a brief or summary of the vital points 
_of the testimony, together with a skeleton of 
the argument, which, in most instances, is 
-also presented orally and at greater length. 
' It is not to be presumed that any judge 
will read the tedious record of evidence in 
|full. Its purpose is for verification of the 
points and facts presented in the more con- 
cise brief and inthe oral argument. Not less 
/than ninety per cent., and probably ninety- 
five per cent., of the evidence which goes 
into the voluminous records is sheer waste. 

Stated, periodical conference days are 
| observed by the judges of the Federal courts. 
On these occasions the judges assemble and 
| the presiding judge takes up the cases which 

have been heard, in the order of their trial, 
| points out his views on both sides of the legal 
propositions involved, and then calls upon 
_the junior member of the court for an oral 
. expression of opinion. Then the other judges, 
in the inverse order of their terms of service, 
/pass upon the case. If there is a general 
| agreement on the decision a member is desig- 
nated to write the opinion. Occasionally the 
/court is radically divided on certain vital 
| points. Then those who dissent from the posi- 
tion of the majority formulate a ‘‘ dissenting 
opinion’? which becomes of record. This, 
however, is not generally done unless those 
holding minority views regard their opinion 
as important and vital to a proper construction 
of the law. When the point of dissent does 
not seem to involve a principle vital to the 
interests of sound jurisprudence, so far as 
the opinions of the dissenting members are 
concerned, the views of the minority of the 
court are not made public in a formal opinion. 


_sonalities. 
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To those unfamiliar with the scene, the sim- 
ple ceremonial of the opening of a Federal 
court is both dignified and impressive. 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
nearly all judges of the United States Court 
of Appeals, and many, probably most, of the 
judges of the United States Circuit and 
District Courts, wear gowns. The entrance 
of the justices and judges of the higher 
United States courts is generally attended by 
a formal announcement on the part of the 
United States marshal. All those present in 
the court-room rise and stand as the judges 
enter in order of their seniority on the 
bench, and the marshal proclaims the court 
to be in session, ending with the ancient 
form: ‘‘God Save the United States of 
America and this Honorable Court! ”’ 


The Jurisdiction of the Courts 


In the order of their precedence the United 
States tribunals are: the District Court, the 
Circuit Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the Supreme Court. The United States 
is divided into nine judicial circuits having 
twenty-seven judges. Broadly speaking, each 
State is a judicial district; but some of the 
larger States have two or more districts, 
and the whole number of district judges is 
sixty-six. The United States Supreme Court 
is composed of nine justices. 

A United States District Court has exclusive 
jurisdiction over bankruptcy and maritime 
cases and concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States Circuit Court over such crimi- 
nal causes as are competent to be heard ina 
Federal court. 

In the United States Circuit Court are heard 
all other kinds of cases coming under the 
jurisdiction of a United States court. In the 
main these may be described as cases involv- 
ing more than $2000, in which the parties to 
the suit live in different States; cases which 
arise under Constitutional provisions, as in 
the instance of patent and copyright conten- 
tions and suits relating to the misuse of, or 
interference with, the United States mails; 
cases arising under Interstate Commerce 
regulations; counterfeiting cases; and some 
minor cases. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
is the first Federal court of review and has 
final jurisdiction over all cases arising in 
the District and Circuit Courts save those 
involving questions of Constitutionality or 
jurisdiction. These goto the United States 
Supreme Court, which may order certain 
other cases certified to it. 

Each justice of the United States Supreme 
Court is assigned a judicial district and may 
sit in its deliberations, although this is not 
now so frequently done as in former years. 
Judges of the United States Circuit Court con- 
stitute the Circuit Court of Appeals; but may 
sit individually as a Circuit Court, as they fre- 
quently do. A district judge sits alone in the 
District Court, but he may also sit in the 
Circuit Court in his own district, or in another 
district when so assigned by a circuit judge. 


Ve 
William Black, Novelist 


By Lindsay Swift 


HE biographies of literary men and 
women, excepting always the leaders of an 
occasional intellectual epoch, are not thought 
to be especially memorable; in fact, they 
seldom record careers of action or any large 
performance. One may therefore be pardoned 
for approaching a new study of one of the 
writing brotherhood with something like 
reluctance. To be sure, no active or honor- 
able life can be really uninteresting, but is 
even more interesting to the right-minded 
than the histories of distorted or erratic per- 
Still it is natural enough to ask 
what claim on book-burdened humanity the 
story of a man like William Black can possi- 
bly set up, beyond the fact that for almost a 
generation he charmed and comforted the 
English-reading race with a long series of 
novels, written after that clean and whole- 
some fashion which sometimes seems confined 
to insular as contradistinguished from conti- 
nental literature. ; 

But Sir Wemyss Reid, Black’s personal 
associate in life and letters, has really suc- 
ceeded in presenting an account of his friend’s 
mortal journey, its even course, and _ its 
obstacles and successes—all! admirably borne, 
and quite worth the telling. There is a tidi- 
ness and thoroughness in this biography 
(Harper & Brothers) not unsuggestive of 
Black’s own trim and well-groomed person- 
ality. It was a diligent, persistent, but not 
strenuous career. He starved in no garret, 


though he befriended those who did—his 
success came from hard work and a belief in 
his own powers. Mr. Reid justly lays stress 
on Black’s fortunate Celtic temperament, 
which enabled him to paint, with the colors 
of his excellent imagination, the glories of 
the western Highlands, a domain which he 
self-confidently preémpted as wholly his own. 
What he at first wanted, but failed, to do, 
with brush or pencil, he was able to do with 
words. Even John Ruskin, master of 
descriptive literature, acknowledged Black’s 
great powers where he himself was supreme. 
Ruskin was often caviare to the general, but 
Black brought home to every one the inter- 
pretation of that rugged, beautiful part of the 
world which he loved and understood so well. 
When he left Jura, Staffa, Iona, Lewis and 
the Mull, and tried to do for Cornwall what 
he did for his own land, he did not achieve 
so much, but that is perhaps because the 
public expected more than was fair. 

Of particular interest to us here is Black’s 
warm friendship and admiration for the many 
Americans whom he knew. Mr. Bowker, Mr. 
Abbey, and the late Bret Harte, to whom 
several pages of present value are devoted, 
and other American friends, were among his 
close associates. As Black’s popularity had 
waxed, so also, some years before he died, it 
waned perceptibly in England, but his 
admirers across the water were true to the 
first love made evident to them in the pages 
of Madcap Violet and the Princess of Thule; 
in fact, his hold on us even increased until 
his death at the too early age of fifty-seven. 
It would be ungracious to account for Black’s 
fondness for America on such a ground; he 
was perfectly sincere in this as in all things, 
and was not absurdly optimistic. He even 
wrote to a friend after a visit to the United 
States that he had found in Martin Chuzzlewit 
much that was ‘‘ marvelously accurate ’’ about 
the country even to-day. 

What Mr. Reid tells us of Black’s methods 
of work is highly interesting. He wrote on 
alternate days, and on the other days would 
take long walks or pace incessantly up and 
down —in one period of gestation on the old 
chain pier at Brighton — thinking out not only 
his plot, but the actual form and phrasing, so 
that his productive season was mostly spent 
in writing out what he had clearly shaped 
already. He wrote about six hours during 
his writing days, half in the morning, half in 
the afternoon. He allowed no noise, no vis- 
itors, no distractions whatever; even his desk 
faced the wall. His household strongly 
respected his arrangements, and outsiders 
had to. 

With a hard training as ‘‘ merchant’s clerk, 
journalist, essayist and editor,’’ Black hon- 
estly believed that he had learned his trade 
as novelist. This made him intolerant of 
critics, or rather indifferent to them, for it is 
doubtful if he ever read more than one or two 
reviews of his novels during his whole career. 
‘TIT know my own business,’’ he once said, in 
condemning criticism as either ‘‘ obvious or 
foolish.’’ This was the foible of a man who 
was not great, but honest and in earnest — 
“the very standard,’’ Mr. Reid says, “ of 
manly honor, tenderness and good faith.’’ 
Had he listened, however, a little more 
patiently to those who advised with an equal 
good faith, he might have avoided one fault 
from which his works suffer, a grievous man- 
nerism, for a long time gracefully accepted 
because of its novelty, but becoming at last 
almost insufferable. 

Not the least agreeable feature of this inti- 
mate narrative is the glimpse now and then 
into the novelist’s playful side. Hewrites to 
one correspondent who inquired into a matter 
of spelling that the singular of the word in 
question is “‘oas-is’’ and the plural, of course, 
is ‘‘ oas-are.’’ Herelatesa visit of Tennyson 
to the great telescope at South Kensington. 
Having swept the heavens observantly the 
poet quietly remarked, ‘‘ After seeing that one 
does not think so much of the county fami- 
lies!’’ Black confessed that his ambition was 
to have some one name a pill after one of his 
heroines ‘‘in the way of glory.’?’ Dumb 
crambo was his favorite game, and he would 
play it with true Celtic fervor. 

His religious views, his biographer says, 
are best expressed in his story, In Far 
Lochaber, wherein he reveals ‘“‘ that atmos- 
phere of love and good will and unselfishness 
in which he has come to recognize the essence 
of genuine religion.’’ 

Thus passed, busily and prosperously, an 
honorable career, blessed with the love of 
wife, children and friends. In his early days 
he cherished a violent but honorable attach- 
ment for a woman much older than himself, 
but rounded safely the cape of youthful pas- 
sion, and came into the calm waters of a well- 
ordered life. 
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The Quest of One’s Grandfather 


By GWENDOLYN DUNLEVY HELLEY 


HE genealogical tree is of very ancient 
qh origin and scarcely needs explaining, 
for its form — on paper or parchment or 

in oil—resembles that from which it derives 
its name, with main trunk, or body, dividing 
into limbs and large branches, which con- 
stantly subdivide into smaller ones as the 
arms become farther and farther removed 
from the original trunk. Genealogical trees 
are at times seen rich in colors, with leaves and 
elaborations, and should properly be hung, 
with the illuminated coat-of-arms of the fam- 
ily, in the hall or library (sometimes in the 


SAME 


e 
FIFTH CENERAT ION, 


soURTH GENERA, 


NAME OF SELF, 
DATES,AND NAMES 


BROTHERS & SISTERS, 
MARRIAGES ete. 


POuRTH GENERATION 


it is almost superfluous to say, is the easiest 
route to the shores of the Past; but in choosing 
it does the voyager not miss much that is 
interesting and the experience of an exultant 
thrill on arriving at some long-desired fact 
which is to complete his chain of evidence, 
which is unlike all other thrills; and which is 
second only to that of Columbus on his dis- 
covery of America! 

When he leaves to the “‘ professional gene- 
alogist’’ the analysis of the true inwardness 
of his family, the tracing of its histery, traits, 
valor, brains and morals from the days of 
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In addition to the #ames as indicated in the diagram, each division should contain: Date and 


place of Birth; date and place of Death, and place of Burial. 


The date and place of Marriage 


may go in the spaces between each pazr of divisions. 


dining-room ), and shouldbe associated with 
the family portraits, etc. 

In practical, rather than decorative, uses 
our ‘‘tree’’ loses its curves and naturalistic 
form, and is reduced to a mere skeleton of 
lines, each successive generation being ona 
different parallel as it is more or less removed 
from the head of the family. Dividing with 
the two parents, and subdividing with the 
four grandparents, and so on, the brothers 
and sisters of each generation are arranged, 
as it were, on a limb of the family tree. 

Circles, concentrically arranged, each of 
which represents a generation (the innermost 
circle representing the latest generation), are 
less decorative, but fully as easy to arrange 
and to use as a diagram, in glancing at which 
one can quickly and without confusion take 
a bird’s-eye geographical survey of the loca- 
tion of each ancestor in relation to one’s self. 
(This, of course, does not include the side 
lines—of brothers and sisters and their 
descendants—unless written on the back.) 
A large square sheet of architect’s paper 
should be used, and the circles divided in 
half for the two sides of the house, and 
intersected by radiating lines with each gen- 
eration; the date of marriage being inserted 
in the line, and dates of birth and death being 
always written beneath each name. 

Thus circle 1, innermost, will represent the 
maker of the record. Generation circle 2 will 
be two semi-circles—two parents. Genera- 
tion circle 3 will subdivide into quarter 
segments, representing four grandparents. 
Generation circle 4 subdivides into eight, 
showing great-grandparents. And so on. 

How to embark in quest of one’s grand- 
father with some one else at the helm! —this, 


its Colonial infancy to those of wireless 
telegraphy, he must needs forego all gene- 
alogical pangs and thrills, and calmly await 
the finished results of his money. This the 
skilled professional (albeit having no per- 
sonal interest to lighten his labors) has well 
earned, by the toils of his or her researches 
into the histories and records of many places, 
the digging up of old certificates, licenses and 
wills, their copying and verification by a 
notary public or other high Mogul (as a 
State genealogist), whose signature and seal 
may be required to admit Mrs. Newgold 
into the ‘‘Society of Arch-Aristocratic- 
Blue-Bloods,’’ descendants of Mayflower or 
Pilgrim. 

At times the conscientious professional 
genealogist (of which each State has its spe- 
cialists) is driven to the point of tearing his 
patriotic hair in the face of Mrs. Newgold’s 
demand to be qualified to join the Society of 
the Descendants of Emperors, Shahs and 
Rajahs, and even occasionally such insignifi- 
cant creatures as Kings! The progeny of 
Royalty (of almost every known country) 
is indeed stupendous—almost vying with 
Noah’s descendants in the peopling of the 
earth, and evoking the smiles of Mr. Up-to- 
date, the arch-enemy and next-door neighbor 
of Mrs. Newgold. 

Laying aside such banter, it may be well, 
in concluding, to add a few serious words for 
those who desire to enter some of the oldest 
and best of the genealogical or historical 
societies of the United States. These are too 
numerous to be dealt with in detail. The 
society composed of descendants of the May- 
flower Pilgrims and those of the Colonial 
Governors hold many fine records of valuable 
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SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable positions | 
every day. 
Railroads send to us for operators 
and furnish railroad passes. Demand ex- 
ceeds supply. Good wages. 


Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officials Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 


Tuition is reasonable; expenses are low, 
many students earn their board. 50-page 
free booklet tells all about this business 
opportunity. 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 

OF TELEGRAPHY 
(Established 1872) 
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Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalogues with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. 
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ervices of some of the best of our earliest 
ettlers, as also does that of the Colonial 


yames of America. 
The requirements for admission to the. 
‘olonial Dames are as follows: 


The Society shall be composed of State 
Societies, of which there shall be one in 
each of the thirteen original States and 
one in the District of Columbia. The 
objects of the Society shall be to collect 
and preserve manuscripts, traditions, 
relics and mementos of bygone days; to 
preserve and restore buildings con- 
nected with the early history of our 
country, etc. The ‘Insignia’ is also 
provided for. Women of not less than 
twenty-one may enter, but each appli- 
cant must have a proposer and seconder, 
both of whom must be members of the 
State Society of the State in which she 
resides. She must be approved by her 
State, duplicate sets of papers must 
be made out, one of which ultimately 
goes into the Society’s archives in 
Washington, the other to her State 
Society. Each member may invite and 
indorse a candidate through the ances- 
tral State Society — being limited to one 
invitation and one indorsement each 
year—and so on. The members must 
be women descended in their own right 
from some ancestor of worthy life who 
came to reside in our American Colonies 
prior to 1750. All services constituting 
a claim to entrance must have been ren- 
dered before July 5,1776. The positions 
these ancestors must have occupied or 
the services they must have rendered 
are also set forth, etc. 


The province of these societies is to insure 
he preservation of historically valuable 
ecords and heirlooms, to honor the memories 
f the early pilots of our country and Govern- 
1ent, and to trace the lines of their descend- 
nts as they spread through the original 
tates and westward. At the same time, 
nese societies carry on wider patriotic works; 
hey erect monuments, and buy and repair 
istoric buildings and sites which would 
therwise be irreparably lost. 

In times of war these men and women aid 
astly in the relief sent to our soldiers and 
ailors. Probably, if all the good accom- 
lished by them during our late war with 
pain could be shown, Mr. Up-to-date would 
ave cause to marvel, and would probably 
hange his notions as to the usefulness of 
uch organizations. 

Even more extended, because of their 
irger proportions, is the work of such soci- 
ties as the Daughters of the American Revo- 
ition (D. A. R.). Their patriotism is not 
ny the less even though their rules make 
ntrance to them a somewhat easier process. 
‘he objects and the requirements for admis- 
ion are as follows: 


OxsjEcts — To perpetuate the memory 
of the spirit of the men and women who 
achieved American Independence, by 
the acquisition and protection of histor- 
ical spots and erection of monuments, 
by the encouragement of historical 
research in relation to the Revolution 
and the publication of results, etc. 

ELIGIBILITY — Any woman may be 
eligible for membership who is of the 

_ age of eighteen years, and who is de- 
scended from a man or woman who, with 
unfailing loyalty, rendered material aid 
to the cause of Independence; from a 
recognized patriot, a soldier or sailor or 
civil officer in one of the several Colonies 
or States, provided that the applicant be 
acceptable to the Society. Every appli- 
cant must be indorsed by at least one 
member of the National Society, after 
which her application will be submitted 
to the higher powers and considered. 
_ The“ Sons” of the American Revolution 
_ isasimilar organization for men. 


The Work of a Patriotic Organization 


Perhaps one of their works of greatest 
‘resent importance and most vital necessity 
the aid they are lending toward the equip- 
ent and maintenance of the Manila Library, 
jith its branch circulating system which 
tries books and periodicals to our American 
)idiers in the interior and the remote prov- 
‘ces. The organization of this great humane 
See in the face of heavy odds and with 
thing to start on, is due principally to the 
forts of two large-souled women, Mrs. 
pplonel Greenleaf and Mrs. Egbert, the 
‘idow of the late Colonel Egbert. Any one 
caring the stirring description given by the 
‘mer, on her return from the Philippines, 
the pathetic craving of the soldiers for 
iything and everything in the shape of read- 
§ matter, would realize (as one could not 
‘eam of doing before) that nowhere is a 
orary more needed thanin Manila! Let us 
ppe that Mr. Carnegie, in his wide and nobly 
janned work, may realize the exigencies 
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of this case and erect the greatly needed 
building in Manila, where the library may 
find a home worthy of him and of the 
Americans to whom it would be such an 
incalculable blessing. 

In a limited space it has been impossible 
to do more than touch upon a few of the 
manifold phases of genealogy. There are 
many excellent paths which may be followed 
in the tracing of one’s antecedents. I have 
sought only to suggest a few new points 
of view to him who, for the first time, hesi- 
tatingly looks back into the trails of his 
ancestry across the shady stretches of Time, 
scarcely conscious that ‘‘ we, too, are pos- 
terity, ‘though mebby we don’t realize it as 
we ort to!’’—the forcible words of Marietta 
Holley. 
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Proof and Pattern Coins 


HE most beautiful coins made by Uncle 
Sam are rarely seen by the general pub- 

lic. They are what are called ‘‘ proof 
pieces,’’ and are specially struck for collectors 
and other persons who are willing to pay the 
price asked for them —only a small advance 


over their face value. Anybody may get 
these coins by applying to the Mint, in 
Philadelphia. 


In their designs these pieces do not differ 
from ordinary coins of like denominations, 
but they are much more carefully minted. 
Special dies, used for striking them, are 
cleaned of the least possible particle of dust 
as a preliminary, and the metal disks, or 
““blanks,’’ employed are polished beforehand 
until their shine becomes positively dazzling. 
Collectors usually keep them in little pouches 
of chamois-skin, so that their brilliance may 
suffer no impairment. 

Whenever a coin of new design is wanted 
several samples of different patterns, to afford 
latitude for choice, are turned out at the 
Philadelphia Mint. _ Usually, tosave expense, 
they are struck in base metal, such as copper 
or tin; and in this shape the “‘ trial pieces,’’ 
as they are called, are sent on to Washington, 
where they are submitted to the coinage com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. One out of the lot is selected, 
and, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, becomes the model for the new 
issue. 

In this way it comes about that gold eagles 
and double-eagles, silver dollars and _ half- 
dollars, and other coins are struck in tin 
or copper. Brass, aluminum and platinum 
have been similarly employed. Such pattern 
pieces are not infrequently made, and, quite 
naturally, collectors are eager to get hold of 
them; but such a thing is not permitted, and, 
were any collector to be known to have in his 
possession a coin of this kind, the Secret 
Service would make every effort to confiscate 
it. 

Up to the year 1887, however, such pattern 
pieces were actually sold by the Mint, very 
high prices being asked for them. Having 
secured considerable profits in this way, the 
Government suddenly turned about, and, 
declaring that nobody had a right to possess 
coins of the kind, attempted to confiscate 
some that were in the hands of collectors— 
notably a lot of them which were included in 
the collection of the late H. L. Linderman, 
of Philadelphia, who had been formerly 
Director of the Mint. This effort was de- 
feated, but since that time (1887) the rule 
above stated has held. 

Pattern pieces of dates up to 1887 may be 
owned by anybody. Some of them are very 
valuable, and the Treasury has actually 
refused an offer of $5000 for a gold pattern of 
the double-eagle of 1849, which is preserved 
in the Philadelphia Mint. 
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Mr. Cleveland’s SKun Fish 


us HEN Grover Cleveland was Presi- 

dent,’’ said Mr. Joseph E. Ralph, of 
Washington, ‘‘ he frequently enjoyed a day’s 
fishing along the upper Potomac. On these 
outings he lodged at the house of a rough and 
hearty farmer. 

‘« The first morning he stopped there,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Ralph, ‘‘the farmer, determined 
to show becoming attention to his dis- 
tinguished guest, rapped at Mr. Cleveland’s 
door at the unrighteous hour of four o'clock 
in the morning. 

“““What’s the matter?’ 
statesman. 

‘“(¢Mr. President,’ said the farmer, ‘ we’re 
goin’ to hey fish in your honor for breakfast. 
Will you hev ’em skun or unskun??’ 

“¢P1] take ’em skun,’ laughed 
President, rolling over for another sleep.’’ 
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Light, Small 


Weight 
17 ounces 


Measures 


1% inches thick 
4\4 inches wide 
5'4 inches high 


Price 


complete 
$9.00 


COMPLETE 


Lightness and compactness are merits that 
are more appreciated by the camera owner the 
more he uses his camera. 

In traveling, hunting, fishing, yachting—all 
the forms of out-door life—a camera that goes 
in the pocket, weighs next to nothing, and takes 
perfect pictures is the photographic ideal. 

Amateurs are realizing the manifold benefits 
of using a small, 


avoided and the small plate or film negatives, 
being the work of a fine lens, make beautiful 
enlargements. 


and 


good camera. Waste is 


The 


ocket 
Poco 


for time or instantaneous expo- 
sures is a completely equipped 
instrument for artistic work. It 
is fitted with a rapid rectilinear 
lens, a ground glass with actuated 
spring back for the use of plates 
or films; an automatic shutter; 
a 6-inch bellows; a perfect finder 
for snap-shot work. Examine it 
at your dealer’s, or send for book 
describing the full line of Pocos 
for 1902. 


Rochester Camera and Supply Co. 
507 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Consult the jeweler. 
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stiffening metal between. 


JAS. BOS 
Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard the world over, and 
sold as such by all jewelers. 
stiffened case in use long enough to prove by actual 
wear that they will outlast the 25-year guarantee. 
There is none *‘just as good.’”?” The Keystone trade- 
mark here shown is stamped in each Boss Case [2 
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you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order 

to protect the works and lessen the cost of repairs. 
Buss Case is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
: It is better than a solid gold case because 
it is stronger and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, smoke, dust 


The 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


The Boss is the only 


Write us for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia , L 
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Mantels 


Our superior facilities enable us to supply the handsomest 
line of Wood Mantels ever shown, at the lowest prices, with 


free delivery to any station East of the Mississippi River, 
and freights prorated to other points. The illustration gives 
a fair idea of our prices. 

_This style No. 576, Golden Oak, highly finished, 6 ft. 10 in. 
high, 5 ft. wide, French beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete 
with best tiles and grate, delivered as above on receipt of 
Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. 
Our handsome catalogue showing fifty new and exclusive designs at 

equally low delivered prices. 


GI NSENG There’s money in it, grow- 

ing it in your garden. Can 

i Save YOU MONEY ON NOrthern 

roots and seed, the best for planting in all climates. 
J.I. HOBSON, WEST UNION, IOWA 


$25.00 


SENT FREE, Address Dept. F. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


R & CO. 


AN “AUTOMOBILE” CHAIR, Our rubber tires on your rocker 
save floor and carpet, and give more comfort. Pair complete with 
fasteners prepaid, only ®1. Anyone canattach. Latest practical 
novelty. Agents wanted; liberal terms; free circulars. 


RUBBEK ROCKER CO., Box 15, Fredericktown, 0. 
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Sugar 
Wafers 


A never-ending feast 
of flavors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 


Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 


v a separate tin, 
National Biscuit ) 


Company 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can buy elsewhere. 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est and best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range 
at a clean saving of $10 to 
$20, quality considered. 
Send for free catalogs of 
all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town 
or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 


IN ANY CORNER OF 
THE EARTH Patton’s 


SUN PROOF 
uh fy Paints 


A will protect your 
MG Lage home against the 
sun's rays and stress 
of weather. 
PITTSBURGH 


tees GLASS wed: 


BE 


(> Paint Knowledge 
and Advice, free, to 
j=. PATTON,PAINT Co, 
231 Lake Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 

Cards 75c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fst sisies 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. iVANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, D. ©. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow 


thousands of dollars worth, Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 


or FEES returned. 
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knighthood among the coronation 

honors is an illustration of the ‘‘ true 
romance,’’ the romance of actual life, as well 
as a tribute tothe romance of letters. It is of 
interest to Americans because Americans have 
given Sir Gilbert a wider popularity than he 
has enjoyed in England, and further, his birth 
just across the line in Canada, his American 
marriage, and his frequent visits to American 
cities, have yielded us a sense of personal 


r ‘HE following of Sir Gilbert Parker’s 


| kinship which is not felt even in the case of 


so eminent a man of letters as Sir Leslie 
Stephen. 

More than this, the variety of Sir Gilbert’s 
career presses his novels hard in point of pic- 
turesqueness. Some years ago there was a 
photograph extant which exhibited a most 
decorous presentment of a young man in a 
white surplice whose name was Gilbert 
Parker. At the time he was a lay reader— 
an assistant curate, as it were—in a 
Canadian church, although he never actually 
took orders. Had he continued and adopted 
a professional association with the Church 
literature might have lost much, but the 
pulpit would have gained a most impressive 
orator. 

At another period of his early Canadian life 
Mr. Parker was the assistant superintendent 
of a deaf and dumb asylum, where he 
acquired a knowledge of sign language which 
he is said to possess to this day. Later his 
life was that of a traveling newspaper corre- 
spondent; and he was an Australian journalist. 

Sir Gilbert’s beginnings as a story-teller 
were nearly contemporary with the discovery 


| that somebody in India named Kipling was 


writing certain remarkable tales of Soldiers 
Three and the Indian Hills. The Canadian 


| pine and the Indian palm came to light at 


practically the same time, but the palm 
thrived with all the luxuriance of a tropical 
clime, while the pine languished in a chillier 
atmosphere. Out of the imaginative appeal 
made by the riches of Hudson’s Bay Company 
life came Mr. Parker’s Chief Factor, but this, 
and other early work, somewhat obscurely 
published, failed to arrest attention. There- 
upon the author developed the adventurer 
type, half hero, half villain, which has been 
so conspicuous in many of his books. 

With the invention of Pierre, that pictur- 
esque Romany of the Snows, there came a 
well deserved measure of literary esteem, 
although Fortune still held the crown of pop- 
ular favor in suspense. There were a few 
who believed in Parker and his future, even 
though his next two or three novels failed of 
success, and among these prophets there was 
none more steadfast than the author himself. 
His pluck and energy and confidence in his 
ultimate ‘‘arrival’’ were magnificent, and 
they have been justified to the full by the 
outcome. With that charming story When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac he won a wide lit- 
erary reputation, and with The Seats of the 
Mighty, his largest and most important book 
up to that time, he gained the public and 
knew the rewards of a popular success. 

The reasons for Sir Gilbert’s knighthood 
may have been political rather than literary. 
Although he represents a London constitu- 
ency in Parliament, his association with 
Canada may have counted for much at this 
time of Colonial good will. What the exact 
reasons were is not important. Very likely 
Sir Gilbert will not write another Canadian 
novel. His next book is to be a volume of 
Egyptian short stories, and his next novel, 
A Tyrant and A Lady, soon to be published 
in these columins, will find its theme in Egypt. 
The point is that, irrespective of Canada and 
of politics, this knighthood is the crowning of 
a self-reliant and masterful purpose, and a 
brilliant phase of a remarkable career. 

The knighting of Conan Doyle is an honor 
bestowed upon the English champion of the 
Boer War rather than the author of The White 
Company or the discoverer of Sherlock 
Holmes, but the Americans who found the 
author so much of a good fellow and manly 
man at the time of his lecture tour among us 
a few years since will rejoice in his good 
fortune. 

For Doyle the first appearance on the lec- 
ture platform was a serious matter. It took 
place in a New York church. The audience 
was calm but sympathetic. The lecturer was 
anything but calm, and the beads of perspira- 
tion on his brow, when he was receiving 


5S nes hee ous 


congratulations afterward, showed nothing 
of the imperturbability of Sherlock Holmes. 

Possibly Doyle had heard tales of disregard 
of social ethics by English visitors; for exam- 
ple, the eminent professor who appeared at a 
luncheon in a flannel shirt, and the Duke of 
S——, who presented himself at a wedding 
in a flamboyant sack suit, rolled-up trousers 
and walking-shoes. Doyle himself was most 
punctilious and yet he came to grief. A tale 
of woe arose from a town adjacent to New 
York. In its length and breadth it involved 
a dinner-party at a private house previous to 
a lecture, the late appearance of Doyle, who 
declined to join the guests and requested a 
dinner by himself, and his sudden disappear- 
ance after the lecture, regardless of the 
reception which awaited him. For all this 
the unfortunate English visitor was blamed, 
and to this day there are few who know the 
truth of the incident, which was simply a 
sartorial tragedy. The baggage department 
of the railroad was responsible. The lectur- 
er’s evening clothes failed to make connection. 
With the fear of social misdemeanor before 
his eyes, he shrank from submitting himself 
to the too close and curious inspection of a 
dinner-table and took refuge in solitude. 
Fortunately he wore black clothes. An 

adroit jugglery with pins changed his coat 
and waistcoat to a semblance of the conven- 
tional claw-hammer, and he ventured to face 
the long-range ordeal of the platform. But 
when the prospect of the intimate scrutiny of 
the reception arose before him the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes sought safety in flight. All 
of which forms a postscript for Sartor Resartus 
which has never been written in full. 

One of the many curious features of recent 
publishing seasons has been the lack of new 
discoveries in England. Ten years or so ago 
Kipling, Hope and Weyman were new- 
comers, and for some time afterward there 
were more or less meteoric appearances— 
like Sarah Grand with the Heavenly Twins, 
Benson with Dodo, Miss Harraden with Ships 
that Pass in the Night, Parker with The Seats 
of the Mighty, Mrs. Caffyn with A Yellow 
Aster, and a baker’s dozen of other writers 
whose initial success carried something of the 
sensational. Three or four years ago there 
began an era of great American successes, 
headed by David Harum, a manuscript res- 
cued practically from the flames after it had 
gone the rounds of the publishing houses. 

It is good to find the American writer com- 
ing into his own, but why should the English 
author have fallen from his high estate? 
Therein is presented a side of the American 
invasion of England which has a claim to 
consideration even though skyscrapers for 
London, underground roads, American hotels 
and shipping combinations loom larger in 
the public eye. The Americanization of fic- 
tion may even be modestly mentioned in the 
same breath with the Morganization of indus- 
try. Possibly there may yet be a combina- 
tion in fiction duly organized on the approved 
principles of the Trust, and America may buy 
out and absorb English novelists very much 
as English steamship lines have been taken 
to American bosoms. 

In that case it is certain that under present 
conditions the actual valuation of English 
novelists would be below that of their 
American brethren. In such a _ market 
Kipling would rate much below Winston 
Churchill, and in spite of the somewhat 
restricted success of Dorothy Vernon, Mr. 
Major would have a higher valuation than 
Anthony Hope. On the basis of Eben 
Holden’s popularity the figures set opposite 
Mr. Bacheller’s name would exceed the esti- 
mate for Doctor Doyle. One may well pity 
the appraiser in view of the keenness of 
literary susceptibilities. That writers of 
America, a country discovered only since the 
Venezuelan Message or the Spanish War, 
should outclass their English contemporaries 
in the market-place would chill the present 
amicable international concord, at least 
among English writing folk. As for the 
appraisal of American novelists, the valua- 
tion of plants for a two-billion-dollar Steel 
Trust would be easy in comparison. 

Possibly some one may undertake the like 
for literary plants, if the expression can 
be pardoned, with a view to combination in 
a Literary Trust and the confusion of pub- 
lishers, but the Pierpont Morgan of literary 
enterprise is not yet in evidence. —/J. W. 
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PLATE HOLDERS IN 
4 THE PRICE OF 1 


ROCKIES Ter 


a 5 
HOLDS 5*7 4%4*%6% 4X5 AND. 4X4 PLATES } 


Indispensable for lantern- 
slide work. 

You will never be em- 
barrassed for lack of 
plates to fit when travel- 
ing, for it will hold al- 
most any plate the dealer 
has. 

Has the effect of a 
long focus lens in mak- 
ing up your picture. 


If your dealer does not carry these in stock, speci 
them when ordering your camera, or send name and sj 
of your camera and $1.25 for 5 x 7 or $1 for4x5 
the Rochester Plate Holder Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A Commercial 
Education Frei 


Any young man or young woman desiring 
commercial education in any business colle, 
in the United States can have it, at the expen| 
of The Saturday Evening Post, in return { 
a little work done this fall. You select t 
college—we simply pay the expenses. Wri 
and tell us your plans; we will tell you h¢ 
they can be carried out without a cent of € 
pense to you. 

Educational Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
PHILADELPHIA ] 


DON’T PUT IT OFF) 


any longer. You can use 


The Gem Ironing Machilte |} 


to excellent advantage, and you shoul. 
purchase it now. We guarantee satis 
faction. It saves nine-tenths tim¢ 
saves labor, worry and money. Onl 
1c. per hour to heat by gas or gasoline 
Decide now. Onetest convinces. Ser 
FREE — Illustrated booklet, ‘* Moder 
Methods in Ironing.”' Write. Domesti) 
Mangle Co., Box 8, Racine Jct., Wis. | 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, o” 
gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook stove. 


REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
Makes cone o meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
leas copper bottom and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

We pay express. Agents wanted 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGC: 


(with top $338.50) of very supe) 
QUALITY, SUYLE and DURABILI', 
x Entireoutputoftwoenormoust 
tories, sold direct toc 
sumer. Wenmfr. full}? 
Buggies, Carriages, H; 
ness, guarantee all goc 
ship on approval. 
‘ WEDEFY COMPETITION 
= SAVE DEALERS’ PROF 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for Catalogue and Special OQ, 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw Street, Pontine, I< 


$25,000 sire, Ginsen; 


PROFIT acre of 


was made in one year by a Missouri man. 
is increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. ae 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown! 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit? 
crop known. Complete booklet about this wondell 
GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. Address, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, } 


KLIP- KLIP IME Pocket Manice? 


Trims, files, sh' 
and cleans, andk§ 
the nails in pe 
condition, A ci 
plete manicure, 
man, woman orc! 
Silver steel, nit 
plated. Sent ily 
paid on receip)! 
price if yore 
dealer hasn'tit. 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N 
OO -. OO S090 


l= 


Special Summer Offer >write te} 


Buy diamonds on your present income by ( 
monthly saving plan. Diamonds sent aD 
where for approval, express paid. _ 
Booklet is worth $10 to intending purchas 
FREE. Postal brings it. Doubters write F 
National Bank, Chicago. 


GEO. E. ‘meres 101 State St., curca | 
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A Tale of Teddy, Junior 


President Theodore Roosevelt takes the 
eenest delight in eluding the Secret Service 
uardians, and apparently he has no fear 
rhatever of personal danger. He cannot, 
owever, escape the vigilance of his family. 
ine of the most tireless guardians of the 
ead of the nation is young Teddy, the 
resident’s oldest son. 

Not long ago the President gave a dinner 
) some personal and political friends, and 
fter coffee had been served the conversation 
irned to deeds of valor with firearms. The 
resident, so the story goes, casually remarked 
aat he had never owned a self-cocking re- 
olver and did not even know how to operate 
ne. The conversation drifted away to other 
ings and the President forgot all about the 
eglected portion of his education, so far as 
s]f-cocking revolvers were concerned, until 
ie next morning. 
‘It was just a few moments before the 
resident was to leave for a trip out of the 
ty where he was to be the guest of a munici- 
ality which had made great preparations for 
is reception. There was to be an immense 
-owd and it was thought that the danger to 
je President would be greater than usual. 
,e was talking to a friend in the Cabinet 
yom when Teddy, Junior, came into the apart- 
ent. Drawing a self-cocking revolver from 
s pocket he presented it to his father with 
je remark that he did not propose to have 
‘s father go around unprotected. The 
‘resident protested that he did not know how 

worked. Teddy, Junior, thereupon with- 
rew the cartridges and in a very matter-of- 
ct way said: ‘‘ Well, father, I will show 

a? 

He demonstrated that the mechanism of 
e firearm was all right. The President was 
1 obedient pupil and after he had been 
-oroughly schooled by the youngster he tried 
‘e revolver himself. He found that it 
vorked perfectly, and replaced the cartridges, 
fitting the revolver in. his pocket. Then 
‘rowing his arm about the boy’s neck he 

id, in a voice filled with gratitude and 
‘ide: “It was very thoughtful of you, 
pddy, my boy.’’ 

\ Teddy had gone out and bought the revol- 
|r himself out of his own pocket money. 


( Reading Admiral Evans 


'When Admirals Evans and Schley were 
‘th assigned to duty on the Light House 
yard, which convenes in rooms at the 
yeasury in Washington, the colored mes- 
ger at the door one morning stopped 
‘imiral Schley. 

“T wish,’’ said the darky, ‘‘ you would 
leak a kind word to Com’dore Evans for 
! 2. He’s done got it in for me.”’ 


yolied. ‘‘I happen to know that Commodore 
yams, like the rest of us, thinks highly of 
ur distinguished services.’’ 

“ Oh, I’s sure,’”’ persisted the colored man, 
that Com’dore Evans don’t like me no 
}pre,’”’ 

“What makes you think so?’’ demanded 
{hley. : 
\“Well,”’ explained the messenger, 
faeieily when Com’dore Evans arrives in 
\2 mornin’ he says: ‘ Hello, George, you 
jankety-blank-blank fool, how are you?’ but 
43 mornin’ he done say merely: ‘ Hello, 
torge.’ The Com’dore must surely taken 
»ow’ful dislike to me.”’ 


(The United States Fish Commission would 
glad to obtain from Congress an appro- 
Jation for a catfish hatchery at Morgan 
‘y, Illinois, or in that neighborhood. It 
pears that there is an immense demand for 
f1 of this kind in the Southwest, and much 
Ipfit might be secured by planting the small 
‘ry in streams tributary to the Mississippi. 
4-eady Morgan City exports no less than 
‘00,000 pounds of catfish annually, much of 
‘consumed in Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, 
w Mexico and Colorado, though not a 
le goes to Missouri and as far north as 
nois. : 
Chese catfish are not the small ‘“ bull- 
\ds’’ familiar to every boy who knows the 
ids and streams of the Eastern and Middle 
tes. They belong to the same family, and 
Similar in appearance, but grow to 


& 


_‘“fitted,’’ he started on 


gigantic size, running in weight from 30 to 
150 pounds. Their flesh is delicious, as may 
be judged from the fact that in St. Louis, 
Chicago and other cities it is served in 
restaurants at seventy-five cents a slice, under 
the name of “‘trout tenderloin.’’ This does 
not mean that it is a substitute, however. 
Trout tenderloin is always catfish, and is 
unsurpassed in the opinion of epicures. 

There are quite a number of species of 
these Mississippi catfish, and half a dozen of 
them’ are of commercial importance. To 
hatch them artificially would not be at all 
difficult or expensive, though their eggs can- 
not be incubated in glass jars like those of 
the shad or the whitefish. They have to be 
propagated in ponds like black bass, being, 
like the latter, nest-building fishes. 

In the lowlands of Louisiana, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mississippi River, are plenty 
of places where such ponds might be estab- 
lished and stocked at small cost. The catfish 
under such conditions, furnished with food 
and protected against lamprey eels and other 
enemies, would breed rapidly, and the fry 
when of a finger’s length could be allowed to 
escape into near-by. streams. Thus many 
millions of the fishes might be added annually 
to the available supply, and trout tenderloin 
would soon become a much more widely 
known and popular delicacy than it is at 
present. 


When Vest Took Off His Coat 


Senator Vest has artificial teeth, and is 
not at all ashamed of it; on the contrary, the 
relief that he has felt since he had all his 
natural ones taken out, many years ago, 
makes him rather proud of the false ones. 
One day, soon after the artificial set was 
horseback for a 
country town, ten miles or so from his home 
in Missouri, where he had to argue an impor- 
tant law case. It was a cold, bleak day in 
November, but he tried to forget the discom- 
fort of his ride by thinking over the case and 
rehearsing his speech. 

About half-way to his destination he had 
to ford a stream, as no bridge had then been 
built. His horse took the water well, and 
was getting along finely, when suddenly he 
stepped off a ledge into deep water, and had 
to swim for it. Mr. Vest did not lose his 
seat, but in the excitement of the moment he 
did lose his teeth. 

As he was then only a short distance from 
the other bank he urged his horse on, and 
soon landed; but what to do without his 
teeth? It was a case of no teeth no speech. 

So he tied his horse to a tree, removed his 
clothing, and dived to the bottom of that 
almost ice-cold stream until he found his 
teeth. He had to dive six times, but he got 
them at last—and won his case. 


The Sparrow and the Eagle 


When the new British Ambassador to 
this country, the Honorable Michael Henry 
Herbert, was Secretary of the British Lega- 
tion in Washington several years ago, 
President Roosevelt was on the Civil Service 
Commission. They were great friends. 
Having common tastes in outdoor sports they 
frequently spent their afternoons together. 
It is said that when the British Government 
asked if Herbert’s appointment would be 
satisfactory, the President gave a shout of 
delight before hurrying to dictate a favorable 
reply. 

President Roosevelt has already had proof 
of Ambassador Herbert’s deftness in diplo- 
macy. Returning .across country one day 
from a baseball game where they had been 
shouting for the Washington team, Mr. 
Roosevelt called attention to clamoring flocks 
of English sparrows. 

“They are the enemies and tyrannical 
masters of nearly everything that flies —or at 
least that used to dare to fly —hereabouts,’’ 
remarked the outspoken Civil Service Com- 
missioner. ‘‘ I don’t want to offend, Herbert, 
but the truth is there was too much Anglo- 
mania in the air when your sparrows were 
let loose upon us. They are a calamity to 
the country.”’ 

‘They are virile and predatory, I admit,’’ 
replied the diplomat; “‘ but your country,”’ 
he added good naturedly, ‘‘ need have no fear 
so long as you maintain in your national 
aviary the one bird that all the sparrows in 


our Empire could not alarm.’’ 
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Give a Boy 
Textile Training 


and he is in the direct line of success. We 


qualify students to step into positions of the 
first class in mill management, designing and 
selling fabrics and to apply chemistry to the 
dyeing and preparation of raw materials and 


The course of the 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


opens up a wide field at high salaries and 
with a great demand for capable men. 

The view shown is from a photograph of students 
at work in the elementary weaving, warping and 
drawing-in room. The catalogue, illustrated from 
photographs, explains the scope of the courses. A 


textiles. 


separate catalogue describes the Schools of Drawing, Applied Design, Normal Instruction, 
Woodwork and Carving, Decorative Painting, Illustration, Decorative Sculpture, Architectural 


Design, and Modern Languages. 


L. W. MILLER, Prin., 


For catalogue, with list of positions held by graduates, address 


School of Industrial Art of the Penna. Museum 


Dept. M, Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


First NatTIonNAL Bank 


Any Boy Can Open 
A Bank Account 


MEN’S HAT No.1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


Any wide-awake boy can earn 
in a few 
EVENING Post, to start a bank account. 


enough money 
by selling THE SATURDAY 
dine 


weeks, 


work can be done after school on Friday and on 
Saturday, and will only take a few hours each 


week. The work is easy. 


The pay is good. 


We will provide the capital to start by 
sending 10 COPIES FREE the first 
week. These can be sold for 5 cents 
each, and will furnish the capital to 
order the supply for the next week at 
the wholesale rate. 
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Send for catalogue. 
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Four Great Features 


SOON TO APPEAR IN 


The Saturday Evening Post 


The Vengeance of Venus 
By M. DE BLOWITZ 


OR more than thirty years M. de Blowitz has been the Paris correspondent for the London Zimes. His forecasts of new 
shifts and combinations in the diplomatic kaleidoscope have always been surprisingly accurate and well informed; and to-day, 
without being a diplomatist, he occupies a unique position that every diplomat in Europe envies. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian War he forwarded to his editor, in advance of their adoption, the full terms of the treaty 
of Berlin, which ceded to Prussia Alsace and Lorraine. Bismarck never forgave him this astonishing coup and for years intrigued 
openly and covertly to learn the means by which he had brought it about. The Vengeance of Venus, as M. de Blowitz calls the 
story of his battle with the most ingenious of these attempts, the secret mission and bold intrigue of the Princess Kralta, is told in 
the first of the series of reminiscences that he has written for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. This is a chapter worthy of Richelieu, 
and is as absorbingly interesting as the plots of Milady in Dumas. : 


A ROMANCE 
OF CHICAGO 


London Echoes — 
By T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 


RRANGEMENTS have just been concluded with 


The Pit 


By FRANK NORRIS, Author of The Octopus 


HIS is the story of Curtis Jadwin—the man of 

boundless wealth—‘‘The Unknown Bull’’—who 
tried to corner the world’s supply of wheat. It teems 
with vivid pictures of the daily battle on the Board of 
Trade—of scheming brokers in secret council—of 
fanatic speculators—of business victories and crushing 
defeats. It is a drama—perhaps a tragedy — of business, 
with a background of love-making, the home life of the 
very rich, and the interplay of the social forces of Chicago. 


A Tyrant and a Lady 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., for a fortnightly 


London Letter, devoted to timely topics of especial inter- - 


est to Americans. Mr. O’Connor, or ‘‘Tay Pay”’ as his 
friends call him, is well known on both sides of the water 
as one of the cleverest journalists in England. He is the 


- Editor of M. A. P. (Mainly About People); is the hus- 


band of an American wife, and is perhaps the most 
brilliant of the younger coterie of Irish M. P.’s. His 
entertaining London Letters will keep Post readers 
abreast with what is doing at the English capital. 


A STIRRING 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of The Right of Way 


R. PARKER'S new novelette is a love story, the action of which takes place in the Egypt of to-day. The persons in the 


story are little Dicky Donovan 


Donovan Pasha 


an English nobleman who came to Egypt ‘‘broke,’’ and became a 


rich slave owner, and a young Englishwoman whose aim in life is the overthrow of the Egyptian slave trade. 


This powerful love story is told in Sir Gilbert’s most fascinating style. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


If readers whose subscriptions expire within the next thirty days will renew at once they will be sure to 
receive the magasine without a break. We have been receiving a large number of subscriptions. An 
immense amount of clerical work is involved in entering up these names, and that you may not miss a 
single copy — for our edition is entirely exhausted every week and we are unable to supply back numbers—we 
urge you to renew in advance. The mailing label on your magazine tells when your subscription will expire. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


By David Graham Phillips 


The Causes that Bring Him into 
Renewed Prominence. Elemental 
Force. The Acts of His Administra- 
tions in the Light of Recent Events 


years ago last March 4 he had every reason to look 
forward to a repose more profound than had fallen 
o the lot of any other ex-President of the Republic. Even if 
here had been no precedent against a third term; if, on the 
ontrary, third terms had theretofore been the invariable rule, 
till he would have felt that he could securely count upon 
ndisturbed privacy. His party organization had left him; 
large part of his own immediate following had left him, 
orely grieved by his Monroe Doctrine message against 
\Inglish aggressions in Venezuela; the opposition regarded 
|im as the assailant of American enterprise and prosperity — 
vas he not the arch-enemy of the high protective tariff? 
| “ Tariff reformer!’’ shouted Republicans. ‘‘ Gold bug!”’ 
owled Democrats. “‘ Jingo!’’ moaned Mugwumps. 
| Yet to-day, through a swift reaction as astonishing as any 
ther feature of his strange career, he is once more ‘‘ coming 
ato fashion’’ politically. Republicans speak with admira- 
ion and respect of his money policy and his foreign policy, 
nd even of his policy of lowering the trust-enriching tariff 
chedules. The Mugwumps have seen the far-sighted wis- 
om of his rebuke to England and have forgiven him. The 
zachable leaders of his own party, weary of starving and 
hivering in the bleak desert, are drawing their flocks back to 
vhere he has stood all the time, and are asking his aid and 
jounsel. 
This is a day when the glitter of gold and the glamour of 
glory ’’ fill—or seem to fill—the eyes of the American peo- 
le. Trench-digger and scrub-woman talk glibly of sums of 
ine and ten figures, and discuss projects for whipping and 
/nnexing all creation. The money-bag and the sword seem 
> be becoming the symbols of our civilization. ‘‘ Let us be 
trenuous! "’ cry the politicians. ‘‘ Ho 
wa pirate-life! Away with the sober 
ound of daily duty and the dull parochial 
lursuit of setting the world an example 
f peace, thrift and neighborly kindness.”’ 
)nd they hear—or fancy they hear— 
jie people say ‘‘Amen!’’ From this 
‘lamor and glitter and glamour it may be 
/estful—if nothing more—to turn aside 
)r a moment to the little town of 
|rinceton, New Jersey, to the modest 
ond quiet home of an old-fashioned 
|merican of the kind our fathers were, 
nd take a brief look at him— what he 
'), what he has done, at his unparal- 
. led career, at the curious and stubborn 
delity with which he ministers at the 
|tars of the fallen—or, are they merely 
| eeping ?— gods of the fathers. 
It is beautiful, this university town 
| Princeton, and should be famous for 
/S marvelous cover of green, its Jines 
ie groves and groups of majestic trees, 
i well as for its university and for its 
\<-President. And in one of the most 
sautiful streets stands the house of Mr. 
leveland — set just a little back from 
i¢ highway, its surroundings and _ pro- 
ortions unmistakably asserting the 
| merican citizen of that comfortable 
_|iddle fortune which all may aspire to 


lid all sensible peoplemustenvy. The 


W" EN Grover Cleveland completed his second term five 


ON THE PORCH OF THE PRINCETON HOUSE 


chances are that there is a group on the porch—a family 
group, with young children playing on the lawn. The 
chances are that in the group, his eyes upon the children, there 
will be a man whose face makes you formulate your first 
impression of him into that serene, splendid word — Content! 


Ain Impression of Dominant Personality 


He stands and you note that he is about sixty years old— 
you would not be surprised if you heard that he was fifty- 
five; you are a little surprised when you read in the 
biographical dictionary that he was born sixty-five years ago. 
He has a large, substantial figure —broad shoulders, broad 
chest and a broad back, as you see when he leads the way 
into his library. You understand how he could sit at a desk 
more hours than any other President we ever had, how he 
could perform more labor with less assistance than any 
other. He is dressed in a baggy sack suit that comes up toa 
certain lowly ideal of ‘‘ solid comfort.’’ His is the dress of 
a settled father of a family. 


MR. CLEVELAND AT HIS DESK IN THE BILLIARD ROOM 


He speaks in a voice, you instantly feel, that has never 
listened to itself, has never modified itself to create an im- 
pression, has always been the untrained ‘instrument of a mind 
determined to think for itself and to utter itself without fear 
or concealment. He is looking ‘at you—squarely, keenly, 
with young eyes—the eyes of a young, alert mind. His isa 
serious, powerful face, even aggressive in some of its lines; 
yet the eyes twinkle. You have seen the same merry expres- 
sion in the eyes of that wisest and best-natured of animals, the 
elephant; it is there even when, good-humoredly to end an 
annoyance, ‘‘ my lord, the elephant,’’ with a careless swing 
of his trunk, sends his annoyer tumbling. You feel that you 
would not, could not trifle with this man; could not ask an 
improper favor of him. 

He is sitting in a big chair at a desk covered with books 
and papers—current economics and politics are the subjects 
of most of the print yousee. He fills the chair, and his arms 
and strong hands rest upon the arms of it, and his feet are 
firmly and squarely planted upon the floor. And now you get 
two polysyllabic impressions —impenetrability and immova- 
bility. You feel that this man must have been most 
exasperating to the log-rollers and place-hunters and job- 
promoters of official and semi-official Washington. No 
wonder they exhausted their ingenuity in distorting his acts, 
in inventing malicious personal lies that went through the 
country as a snake crawls through a forest — under the carpet 
of leaves, unseen, faintly rustling. No wonder they roared 
their delight when he passed away. No wonder they grew 
choleric and caloric at the mention of his name. 

Impenetrability. What is he looking at, straight ahead of 
him? Does he listen? Does he hear? Are his ears open? 
Can they be opened? Does he understand? Does he wish 
to understand? Will he Jet himself understand? Is he a 
graven image? Orhas he, after honest examination and con- 
sideration, made up his mind that this appropriation bill or 
measure “‘ for the good of the party,’’ or this reward for a 
hustler at the polls, shall be vetoed; and has he shut his ears 
and given himself up to an internal contemplation remote 
from the subject his callers are talking about? Is it worth 
while to go on talking? Is it not more sensible to go away? 
Would he know that some one had been with him and has 
slipped away, if the impulse to “‘ take a sneak ’’ were followed? 

Immovability. Has he ever moved 
from the place where duty has led him? 
Will he evermove? Could he be moved? 
Could he be induced to move himself? 
Could any forces be assembled from the 
four corners of the country strong enough 
to pry him up and budge him? If he 
moves, where will he move to? May he 
not move upon andcrush those who are 
beseeching him to move? And if so, 
may he not decide to move no more and 
thus pinion them down forever? 

If a crowd were to howl and to push 
he would not hear or move —the harder 
they pushed the heavier would be his 
hold upon his seat. If a politician were 
to whisper and push he would not hear 
No, with this man the impulse 
to action comes wholly from within. 

Then, out of these impressions of im- 
penetrability and immovability that get 
their strength from every curve of his 
face, of his well-shaped, distinguished 
head, of his huge and heavy form, there 
comes to you a conviction —a conviction 
that the man is inflexibly, simply, honest. 
You do not fancy it, you do not suspect 
it: you feel and know it. This man, 
you say to yourself, is as solid and 
strong and unpretentious through and 
through as an old gray cliff that has 
calmly faced the embattled waves 


or move. 


through the centuries. He would decide what was the 
right, according to the best lights he could command; and 
there he would sit, unwearied, immovable, not even thinking 
of motion, heedless of clamor, never looking without for 
justification, but content in the justification of his own self- 
respect. And you feel that this physical largeness is a sign 
most significant. And you suddenly cease to care to discover 
what you usually seek in presence of new personalities—the 
evidence of intellect and learning. You feel that, whether 
he has them or not, he has something rarer and higher and 
more valuable than they, something before which they stand 
deferential. You see Character, founded steadfastly upon 
fearless courage. And then you begin to understand his 
career —strange in a stranger way than any career which 
this land of strange careers has produced. 

In 1881 he was forty-four years old and comparatively 
obscure. He consented in that year, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his party and many of his fellow-citizens outside his 
party, to interrupt his private professional work and accept 
a nomination to the mayoralty of Buffalo. He, however, dis- 
regarded the dictates of prudence and refused to run unless 
the other candidates on the same ticket gave promise, in case 
of success, of an improvement and purification in municipal 
affairs. He boldly invited obscurity for the rest of his life 
in preference to lending himself to an every-day practice in 
politics. The politicians jeered at and cursed this super- 
sensitive conscience, but yielded. He was elected, and that 
very act of acute conscientiousness, luminously interpreting 
his character to the people, opened the way for his election 
as Governor in the following fall. In that office he fought 
corruption in his own party as openly and sternly as he fought 
it in the opposition; and he refused to stoop to acts of treach- 
erous demagoguery cleverly planned by the politicians to make 
the party ‘‘solid with the people.’’ He was nominated for 
President, and in spite of his refusals to say the smooth thing 
rather than the sincere thing, in spite of treachery plotted to 
punish him for his rugged honesty, he was elected. In spite 
of? Rather, because of. 

He at once addressed himself to the public business, con- 
ducting it and counseling others to conduct it along lines of 
the simplest and homeliest canons of private, man-to-man 
morality, as distinguished from that morality of expediency 
which, with beady, shifting eyes, considers self before party 
and party before country. And to cap the climax of this 
ruinous policy of the single instead of the double moral 
standard, he created and forced an issue when by silence he 
might have been reélected on the politicians’ favorite issue — 
“Let well enough alone.’’ He felt that the tariff must be 
reformed, that it had become a shelter for hoary abuses, for 
harpy trusts. He sent to the Congress the famous message 
of December, 1887. Was there any of the names which ring 
the changes on ‘“‘stupid’’ that the politicians did not call 
him? After a campaign in which his objects were misrepre- 
sented, not only by the opposition but also by his own luke- 
warm or angry partisans, he was defeated. He retired to 
private life and ‘‘ they ’’ said he was ruined, done for. 


MISS BARKEY | 
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UST where he came from, or how he got on the Glen 

| Ellyn links, nobody exactly knew. Several of the cad- 

dies were away in July at the Braeburn Tournament, 

and in the interval—for there was heavy play by first year 

men while the cracks were East—in the interval, Miss 
Barkey somehow got a foothold as a Glen Ellyn caddie. 

He was a quick-eyed chap, Barkey: quick to pick up the 
ropes at Glen Ellyn; quick to settle himself in the quarters; 
and slow to make room for anybody else. He was a shabby 
boy; his coat was a tatter; but the very first day he got his 
badge he hung his old jacket up on Hershie Mosher’s hook 
in the caddie quarters and kept right on doing so every day 
afterward. Little Dutch, the cross-eyed caddie, who kept 
track of such things, told him to look pretty careful already 
out, else Hershie would lick him as he got back. But 
Barkey, though a lightweight himself, paid no attention what- 
ever to little caddies and precious little to big ones. It 
appeared to Dutch like an open defiance and he could hardly 
wait for Hershie’s return; for a week he nearly broke his 
eyes in two looking up the road around the maples for the 
big caddie to swagger into sight. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


As he sits there in his library chair, you know that he has 
never regretted a single act of his which helped his opponents 
without and within his party to defeat him. 

There was another election—that of 1892. As_ it 
approached his “‘ fatal’? issue began to shape into a winning 
issue. All would be well if only he would be silent on the 
silver question. ‘‘ True, we have stood for sound money and 
have fought free silver,’’ said the politicians. ‘‘ But we need 
silver votes and the other fellows are bidding for them. We 
must bid, too.’’ At once, before his nomination, out came 
Cleveland with another ‘‘fatal’’ document—a _ letter 
denouncing free silver and taking an uncompromising stand 
forsound money. ‘‘ Ruined! Hehas ruined himself! ’’ said 
the Republican ‘‘ practicals’”’ gleefully. ‘‘ Ruined! He has 
ruined us!’’ groaned the Democratic “‘ practicals.’’ But he 
was elected, and by an overwhelming majority. 

The money issue, as it developed in his second term, is still 
too recent in history for unprejudiced discussion. But there 
are two undisputed facts: First, he forced the repeal of the 
silver purchase act which was hurrying the national finances 
to disaster. Second, opposed by a large part of his own 
party and unaided by the Republicans in control of the 
House, he fought the battle for the integrity of the gold 
reserve, and maintained the parity of our many kinds of law- 
ful money. 


His Remarkable Record of Initiative 


There are two volumes issued by the public printer, and 
entitled The Messages and Public Papers of Grover Cleveland, 
which willrepay the reading. In those pages is revealed a man 
who spoke out courageously and sensibly; aman who did not 
fear to veto corruption, however ably disguised; and, above all, 
a man who attended to the public business with a fidelity that 
no amount of detail could weary or make careless. To him, 
great and small were alike important because both came 
within his conception of the obligations of his official oath. 

Further, this reading of dusty documents explains a cer- 
tain very noble line of the head you have been studying — 
the line from the end of the nose along its bridge to the base 
of the brow, on upward to the top of the forehead in a true 
intellectual curve, still upward and backward, and finally 
gracefully downward to the base of the skull. The head that 
follows such a line is the head of an intellect. 

Who first proposed the present-day plan for checking the 
combinations — publicity of their accounts? Mr. Cleveland, 
in a message to the New York Legislature away back in 
1883. Who prevented the mistake of a canal along the 
Nicaragua route? Mr. Cleveland, by withdrawing the treaty 
in 1885 and insisting upon further investigation. Who first 
proposed a Federal board for the investigation and volun- 
tary arbitration of great labor disputes? Mr. Cleveland, 

a special message on April 22, 1886. Who first proposed 
the repeal of duties on articles of home manufacture sold 
more cheaply to foreigners than to home consumers? 
Mr. Cleveland, in the message of December, 1887. Who 


The first morning that Hershie appeared he came down 
late. There was Miss Barkey’s rag hanging on his hook. 
Hershie looked at it and started. It was a most extraordi- 
nary liberty; and peeling off his own aristocratic blouse with 
a leisurely defiance Hershie walked over toward his hook, 
taking as he went two preliminary little spits, which always 
indicated that Hershie had reached a resolve and proposed 
to act upon it. Lifting the tattered coat from the hook with 
a driver, Hershie dropped it scornfully on the floor and hung 
up his own. Then he looked around. 

Nobody was in quarters but Dutch. Little Dutch sat near 
the club rack polishing a cleek; and polishing just fast 
enough to keep one eye carefully on Hershie until the big 
fellow got all through his maneuvers and looked around. 
Then both Dutch’s eyes were glued to the cleek. 

“Who hung that rag-bag on my hook ?’’ demanded 
Hershie with a sovereign air. 

Dutch bore down hard on the emery paper. 

““T didn’t seen it,’’ he replied diplomatically, still rubbing. 

But as soon as Hershie stalked angrily out Dutch quit 
his rubbing and began “‘ rubbering’’ with one eye while he 
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proposed the program for sound money which is now being 
carried out? Mr. Cleveland, in a series of messages, begin- 
ning with the very first message of his first term. And all 
that time the politicians of both parties were coquetting with 
free silver. Who founded our modern navy and laid do 
the accepted lines for its development? Mr. Cleveland 
beginning in the first year of his first term. 

Who saw the true direction of our trade expansion and 
pointed it out and made campaigns on it, when smaller 
men were crying, ‘‘ What is abroad to us?’’ Who gave 
life and accurate meaning to the Monroe Doctrine and unde 
its sanction saved Venezuela from stealthy despoliation 
And last, but by no means least, who brought about the 
immutable establishment of the doctrine that the Gener, 
Government has the right to protect itself — itself and its con- 
stitutional functions — against risk on every foot of American 
soil? 

One of the favorite mottoes of Socrates, says Montaigne 
was: ‘What amancan.’’ The man before you in his library 
has illustrated that motto in every day of all the years of 
his public life. Mistakes? Of course, since he was human, 
Not a genius? That is for histéry to decide. Too opinion- 
ated, too obstinate, too self-centred? But he was right very 
often, and in a very large way; and where he was wrong he 
was never wrong through taking counsel of expediency or 
political rascality. And, though he did not neglect the pub- 
lic interests abroad, he gave his first thought to the peaceful, 
honest, sober development of his own countrymen in their 
own homes. He advocated and he lived the simple republi- 
can and democratic ideals of manhood, equal and free. q 

‘“ What a man can.”’ 

The little people who have just discovered their country’s 
greatness and are raising the hullabaloo of a Columbus have 
also discovered that we ought to ‘‘do something ’’ —ojf 
course, something noisy. The few minutes in the library 
with this old-fashioned American, with his old- fashioned 
ideals of individual and national duty and honor, seem tc 
you to make these little babblers about ‘‘ glory’’ and guns 
and gore look very little people indeed. They do not cam) 
trast well with large and simple manliness. } 

Is it possible that Jefferson was right after all when he 
said: ‘‘ The whole art of government consists in the art 0) 
being honest’’? And as to the individual man, is it really 
still true that ‘‘an honest man is the noblest work of God | 

Above all, we are hearing a great deal about courage 
There is a courage that almost all men have. Since mat 
began his bloody work of slaying the members of his ow! 
tribe, how many millions, hundreds of millions, have gon) 
bravely forth to battle? But how few have had that ungadll 
courage which resists the insidious whispers of expedienc, 
and the terrifying threats of power, that courage whic 
unhesitatingly puts all things to the touchstone not of am 
tion or appearances but of private conscience? 

But do not keep Mr. Cleveland too long from his group 0 
the porch and his spectacle of happy childhood dancing wit 
the shadows of bough and leaf upon the lawn. 


' 


sandpapered with the other, until Hershie disappeared ov 
toward the first tee with Bob Maxwell’s bag. 

Pretty soon in came Barkey. f 

“Dutch, I got a mixed foursome on; gi’me a stick } 
gum.’’ But Dutch was notoriously gumless; and _ haviill 
satisfied himself on that point Barkey turned to his coat. F 
saw another on his hook and his own on the floor. Dut 
sandpapered very slowly. . 

Barkey picked up his jacket with a snort, glared at Dute 
who was looking out the window, and after a careful inve} 
tory of the holes in the garment produced two pieces of gu’ 
Then he looked at the plaid-lined blouse which Hershie hl 
brought from Braeburn, and to Dutch’s consternation jerk] . 
it off the hook, threw it on the floor and hung up his on 
coat. 

““Some one will get licked around here,’’ said he to Du 
encouragingly as he turned on his heel; then he threw hin}. 
stick of gum and walked out. 

The instant he was gone Dutch sprang up in a tremor 
excitement. This was far and away the most startling sit 
tion which had ever come under his ken. What to do rif! 


way quick —that was what Dutch 
yastrying to figure out. He alone 
ield the key to the situation. A 
ight was bound to come; to make 
ure of seeing it, that was the 
hing; to miss nothing sometimes, 
s Dutch would have said. 

Clearly it needed only a meeting 
retween Hershie Mosher and Miss 
jarkey to produce a cyclone; the 
nxiety was to be by when the 
louds mixed. 

After much rubbing and “ rubber- 
ng,’’ Dutch concluded to sit right 
here: and his judgment was correct. 

He reasoned that they might meet 
fty times, but that the fur would 
iot fly until they met there and 
xplanations were called for. 

About noon in straggled Barkey. 
is he put away his clubs and turned 
0 take down his coat, Hershie 
ppeared in the doorway. 

“See here, young fellow, what’s 
‘our name?’’ he demanded, point- 
ng a finger at Barkey. 

“What's yours?’’ asked Barkey, lazily putting on his coat. 

“Did you throw that coat on the floor?’’ snapped Hershie. 

“Did you hang that coat on my hook?’’ inquired Barkey 
azily. 

Hershie pointed sternly at his yellow and black lined 
louse. ‘‘ Pick up that coat,’’ said he, eying Barkey. 

Barkey eyed the blouse: Dutch’s hair sat up straight; it 
vas plain he would have a fit if something didn’t happen 
ight away off. 

“Will you pick up that coat?’’ asked Hershie; and, as 
Jutch thought, clearly in the nature of an ultimatum. 

““M’ back’s lame, m’ frient,’’ retorted Barkey, producing 
rom another hole in the faithful garment on his back another 
tick of gum—which he put at once into the field. 

But he had barely got the gum into his mouth before 
fershie was on him. Dutch, being cross-eyed, had the 
\dvantage of being able to watch both fellows at once. The 
mslaught was vigorous; but the defense was likewise 
pirited, and in the confusion of heads and legs and arms 
3arkey could be seen doing business all the while. Although 
Jutch has been asked five hundred times who had the better 
f it when the caddie keeper entered, he has never been able 
0) give a satisfactory answer. In fact, Bixby, who got there 
ust as Mr. Murray seized each boy by the collar, asserts that 
ittle Dutch was breathing distinctly harder than anybody in 
he room. . : 

Murray heard the dispute and administered the punish- 
nent on the spot. MHershie, for fighting, was suspended two 
lays from the course; and Miss Barkey, for appropriating the 
100k, took a week’s lay-off; after that he hung his coat up on 
he floor. 

It was noticed afterward, though, that Barkey and Mosher 
‘xhibited a deference toward each other due to the uncer- 
ainty lingering in each mind as to which was really the 
etter man. 

Barkey took his sentence very hard indeed. Hershie’s 
junishment was commuted to one day, and after three days 
f seeing poor Barkey sitting forlorn on the benches and his 
agged jacket lying meekly on the floor Hershie spoke 
yrivately a word to Mr. Murray; at least, that is what the 
0ys have always thought; anyway Barkey was given his 
yadge next morning and bounded out of quarters with one of 
hose handsprings in which you don’t touch the ground with 
rour hands at all. I suppose it would be called a foot- 
pring, wouldn’t it? At any rate, it not only put him grace- 
ully on his feet but gave him athletic standing among the 
‘addies all summer. 

The curious thing about Barkey was his popularity among 
he women players. That’s how Bixby happened to dub him 
Miss Barkey. He carried for every one of the new women 
layers, and in the minor events and the foursomes he was 


“" on as a kind of mascot. 
e jealousy was bound to arise; but nothing much came 


f it until Dan came out of the hospital where he had had the 
egs sawed out of his head, as Dutch explained it, and could 
valk better as never. 

Dan had always rather controlled the business of the ladies 
ip to the time of his leaving for the operation and with 
his branch of Dan’s trade Miss Barkey seriously interfered. 
Nobody would accuse Dan of a trace of meanness. But 
vhen a boy comes in and crowds right into your peanut 
tand he is naturally an object of solicitous interest to you. 

Barkey himself wasn’t really mean, either. He simply 
ook everything in sight—and did it magnificently. If he 
lidn’t want a thing, which didn’t often happen, he was per- 
ectly willing anybody else should have it, and said so. But 
Jutch, who pondered much behind his right eye, once 
bserved that the only thing he ever had which Miss Barkey 
lidn’t want was the German measles. 

‘Practically all the women wanted Barkey to carry, and 
, Who after the operation was as lively as a cricket and 
ambitious than ever, was left in dejection on the 
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““SEE HERE, YOUNG FELLOW, WHAT’S YOUR NAME?” 


benches to watch Dutch wind club heads. Dutch had the 
peculiarity of always keeping busy at something, but Dan’s 
eyes, if disengaged, were intermittently roving up and down 
the course a mile or two away. 

Finally Dan broke down and confided his trouble to Dutch: 
told him how Miss Barkey had completely ruined his busi- 
ness and protested he couldn’t understand why everybody 
wanted Barkey. Dutch waited until he had wound his club 
and fastened his ends, then he made a suggestion. 

‘“Vy didn’ you go arount vit Miss Barkey ’n’ vatch oud 
vunce how he do it?’’ 

And Dan, pondering the hint, thought it good; determined 
to study his competitor’s methods. The very next day an 
opportunity occurred in the first round of a woman’s club 
tournament. Miss Barkey carried for Mrs. ‘‘ Jimmie’’ 
Rockwood. She was paired with Madeleine Bryson and Dan 
was asked to caddie for Miss Madeleine, because, and only 
because, Miss Barkey was previously engaged. 

When the round opened the two young ladies smashed 
away from the first tee to the turn, where Miss Bryson had 
two up; owing largely to Dan’s feverish activity and his 
determination to make a showing against the great mascot. 

Then came a run of ill luck. In spite of Miss Bryson’s 
game, which was good, she began losing on accidents. In 
driving for.the tenth she inadvertently struck Miss Barkey 
with her club and lost the hole. Mrs. Jimmie took the 
eleventh, and at the twelfth Miss Bryson lost her ball. Five 
minutes didn’t prove enough to find it, although Dan, famous 
as a finder, strained his eyes looking. That cost her the 
hole; then she lost confidence; Mrs. Jimmie took a 
spurt and to save his life Dan couldn’t pull his 
player up again. She lost the round and of course it 
put her out of the tournament. Dan was heartbroken; 

Miss Bryson didn’t reproach him; indeed, she was 
very gracious; but he knew perfectly well she felt 
that Mrs. Rockwood had an advantage in the mascot. 


Dan didn’t sleep very hard that night. Next 
morning he was hunting early for little Dutch. 
When they met there was a long confab. They went 


together to the bulletin. Mrs. ‘‘ Jimmie’’ Rockwood 
was to play Miss Armsby and Scotchie Hamilton 
was marked up to carry for the latter. After another 
whissy-whissy, Dan and his sawed-off adviser 
hustled back to the caddie quarters. When Scotchie 
arrived the two coaxed him off in a corner and 
whispered him hard. The result was that instead 
of Scotchie’s going out that morning he got excused 
and put in Dan for substitute. As a _ collateral 
feature of the agreement Dutch stayed in quarters 
all morning and polished Arthur Logan’s clubs— 
and the plot thickened. 
Dan hastened to place and from the very drive-off 
he took Miss Armsby in hand with the solicitude of 
a father. Not a shot was made without elaborate 
precautions to have everything technically correct. 
Dan coached her to the turn all even, and set his 
teeth with the determination of pulling off the round. 
Twice he warned Miss Barkey, who seemed very 
accommodating —only very much in the way, when 
Miss Armsby played. Nursing every chance care- 
fully, as he had seen Scotchie do at critical moments 
in a match, Dan got Miss Armsby to the sixteenth hole one up. 
When Miss Armsby, being nervous over her extraordinary 
fortune, drove for the seventeenth she sliced into the 
long grass to the right. Dan kept one eagle eye on the wild 
ball and one on Miss Barkey as they all walked ahead after 
Mrs. Rockwood’s like. Yet, in spite of Dan’s vigilance, when 
he came up to where their ball should be he couldn’t find it, 
scour as he would. A lump arose in his throat and an 
instinctive suspicion that Miss Barkey’s fine hand was in the 
mystery. Barkey hunted as zealously for the ball as any 
one; in fact, he was the first after it; yet Dan felt he had 


“ monkeyed,’’ somehow, with that 
ball. Ithad been done so skilfully, 
if at all, that Dan even while watch- 
ing for foul play had been outwitted ; 
and he tore around in a panic at 
the bare thought of having been 
done again. Meantime the seconds 
were flying. If the ball were not 
found in five minutes the hole would 
be lost; both the young ladies had 
their watches out. 

No caddie but Dan could have 
pulled out of the box; this was after- 
ward generally conceded. His 
extraordinary eyes did the business, 
Trailing for the forty-ninth time 
through a marshy hollow Dan 
clapped his eyes on the missing ball 
pressed deftly into the soft mud by 
the heel of a boot. It was so neatly 
hidden, flush with the surface, that 
one might walk over it unknowingly 
apt a thousand times. Dan without a 
minute’s hesitation laid his snare 
for the smooth deceiver. Never 
stooping and scarcely pausing, Dan 
with a gouge of his cleek pried the ball up into plain sight 
and walked right along; but he kept a stereopticon side-glance 
on Miss Barkey. The new caddie swung his mashie through 
the grass as he searched, whistling away as innocently as a 
robin—and four minutes were counted. Suddenly he started, 
so did Miss Barkey; so slightly that one wouldn’t have 
noticed it. He saw the ball staring him inthe face. Witha 
delicate emphasis he slipped his heel over the sphere and sunk 
it flush into the soft mire again. Dansaw it all—and plainly. 
The ladies were at a little distance; but Dan was on him 
before he could lift his foot. 

““Oh, ho, Miss Barkey,’’ said Dan softly. Barkey turned 
like a flash. Dan was digging the ball out again with his 
cleek. ‘‘I’m on to your little game, Miss Barkey. Ball!”’ 
he yelled to Miss Armsby, holding it up. She screamed with 
delight. Barkey looked queer. 

‘What you talking about?’’ he demanded bluffly. 

““Miss Barkey, I am on,’’ repeated Dan. ‘‘I’ve caught 
you at it. I know now how you win your games—you 
cheat.’’ 

There was no chance to resent the accusation; the players 
were up. Barkey flew around in all sorts of excitement, but 
Miss Armsby held her lead and won out by one up. When 
the congratulations began to come in from her friends she 
said publicly that most of the credit belonged to her vigilant 
caddie. She was tuo good a player not to give Dan his due. 

‘What do you mean, young fellow, by saying I cheated?’’ 
demanded Barkey, overhauling Dan as the latter posted hotly 
for the caddie quarters. 
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“BALE!” HE YELLED 


Dan looked at him squarely. ‘‘ You’ve a heap of cheek to 
ask me what I mean. I saw you step on the ball after I'd 
pried it out once. You got in Miss Bryson’s way yesterday 
to make her lose the tenth. Yes, you did.’’ 

‘“Say, look here. I heard they sawed a piece out of your 
head; but they didn’t get the wheels out, not by a whole lot. 
Don’t you ever talk about my cheating or I’ll take another 
reef in your skull. See?’’ 

““You’d better try it now,’’ retorted Dan, stopping short. 
“I’m going to put every boy in the quarters on to you."’ 

“Tf you tell any stuff about me I’ll thrash you.”’ 


‘‘Come here, Dutch,’’ cried Dan to Billy Bowlegs, who 
stood in the quarters’ Dutch, chewing on Miss 
Barkey’s gum, ambled non-committally forward. 

‘What do youthink, Dutch? I caught Miss Barkey 

That was as far as Dan got. Miss Barkey at the next word 
caught him very firmly on the loose ribs; Dan had to fight for 


door. 


” 


his life. 

Not a word or a cry broke the action. Dan was fighting 
like a scared collie, but little Dutch made sure Miss Barkey 
would kill him before help came. With his eyes half 
blinded, Dutch saw Miss Barkey climb on top of his friend 
to administer the finishing blows. In desperation, Dutch 
jumped in, seized the cruel victor’s leg and wrenching at it 
shouted frantically. 

‘Let go my leg, will you, Dutch?’’ cried Dan, who was 
in imminent danger of being dragged out of the seat he had 
so stoutly won. ‘‘ What you trying to do?”’ 

Unable to credit his senses, Dutch looked again. It posi- 
tively was Dan on top, and Dan’s leg he had been trying to 
dislocate. In fact, Dan was already dictating the terms of 
capitulation to the astonished and mortified Miss Barkey, 
when up ran the caddie master and scattered the busy boys 
like firebrands. 

‘“What do you mean, you rascals—fighting out here on 
the lawn? I’ve a mind to send all three of you packing, this 
minute,’’ exclaimed the incensed keeper. ‘‘ What are you 
fighting about? Are you answer or go?’’ he 
demanded sharply. 

It was awkward; for they all knew that the minute Mr. 
Murray heard of cheating the offender would be expelled. 

‘“ Answer me, Dan; or else give me your badge right off.’’ 

Dan went white, but his mouth held firm and he trem- 
blingly unpinned his badge and passed it up; only he looked 
pretty hard at Miss Barkey. 

‘“ Barkey, this is the second time,’ 
turning on the real culprit. 

““T didn’t think he was a-goin’ to fight, sir, 
Barkey, which, indeed, was the truth. 
mannered chap. 

‘“T noticed you held him pretty carefully on top,’’ said 
Murray; he was secretly pleased at Dan’s good account of 
his newly trained muscles. ‘‘ Get away from here now, both 
of you. Give me your badge, Barkey. You won’t go out 
till I hear the rest of this.”’ 

Dan and Miss Barkey started off toward quarters chop- 
fallen. Dutch’s legs sprung like whalebones in his effort to 
walk dignified-like behind them. Barkey appeared to be 
struggling with something as he slouched along. 


going to 
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continued the keeper, 
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protested 
Dan was such a mild- 


The Plunger 


Sites meee rite and by training, John W. Gates 


is a Methodist. He may have departed from the faith 

in many particulars, but the fire and unction character- 
istic of the true follower of Wesley and Whitefield are in his 
blood. Aroused to interest in a discussion, his arms at once 
go into the air and he gesticulates like a Methodist Circuit 
Rider in full swing. There is scarcely an habitué of Wall 
Street who has not watched him leading a string of associates, 
newspaper men and “‘trailers’’ toward Delmonico’s down- 
town place, both hands shooting spasmodically into the air, 
like an old-time revivalist, expounding that particular doc- 
trine of trade into which, for the moment, the whole energy 
of his being is focused. 

““ There was one thing,’’ Mr. Gates once told an acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘ that I had ground into me when I was a boy, and that 
was: Make up your mind what you want and then go after 
it, AND KEEP AFTER IT UNTIL YOU GET IT. More than all 
other things I learned in childhood, this has stuck to me—and 
it has paid dividends, too.”’ 

To this observation an old neighbor, who knew him as a boy 
back in the old Gary’s Mills District of Du Page County, 
Illinois, added the shrewd but facetious comment: 

““T guess he learned that watchin’ ’em labor with backward 
sinners at camp-meetin’. You see he was brought up a’most 
under the shadow of the anxious seat and it taught hima heap 
about human nature! ’’ 

As nothing is better illustrative of the manner in which 
Mr. Gates pursues any object he has made up his mind to 
attain than the story of his first, and probably his most im- 
portant, venture, let it be told as I once heard it from his 
own lips when he was in a genial and reminiscent humor. 

His parents were farmers in humble circumstances fighting 
for a competency, and the boy was quick to see that he had 
his own way to make, and that whatever money he was to 
spend or to save must come by his own wit and work. 
Instantly his determination was aroused and he took the first 
step toward his place in the world. He engaged himself to 
husk a neighbor’s corn; and the pay which this work brought 
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‘“What are you going to do now, Dan?”’ asked Barkey in 
a tone of surrender. 

“T think I'll tell Scotchie Hamilton and Hershie Mosher 
—and Dutch——”’ 

““Vat?’’ asked Dutch, ambling a little closer. 

“‘T say I’m going to tell you.’’ 

be Vat? 

‘“ About Barkey cheating.’’ 

sa Vathey 

““Oh, go on and get Hershie and Scotchie and stop asking 
questions,’’ exclaimed Dan impatiently. 

When Dutch rounded up the other two caddies Dan took 
them over by the gymnasium for a long talk. 

““What do you say, Hershie?’’ asked Hamilton when Dan 
got through. 

“ Kick him out,’? said Mosher. ‘‘ We don’t want a cheat- 
ing caddie on Glen Ellyn. I say fire him.’’ 

““ He looks like a fellow that’s had hard luck,’’ suggested 


Scotchie. ‘‘ Maybe he’d agree to quit.’’ 

“Those fellows never quit,’? maintained Hershie, “‘ except 
when you’re looking. I’d kick him out.’’ 

Dan still hesitated. 

‘““You’ve caught it worse than anybody, Dan,’’ was 


“Tf you say so we’ll report him in the 
Murray wouldn’t ever let him in the grounds 
it, Dan. To-morrow’s time enough, 


Scotchie’s comment. 
morning. 
again. Sleep over 
anyhow.”’ 

Barkey looked hard at the boys when they came back, but 
he said nothing and they offered nothing. He just took his 
ragged jacket on his arm, pulled his frowsy cap over his 
eyes, one of which bore Dan’s trade-mark, and started off 
without a word to anybody but Dutch. 

““Dutch,’’ said Barkey, ‘lend me a nickel car-fare, will 
you? I'll buy y’ a chocolate sundog to-morrow if y’ will.’’ 

Dutch always had five cents; no pennies, but always five 
cents. It was pretty good interest, yet he hesitated. 

““T lost every cent in the grass out there,’’ urged Barkey; 
then he waited silently. 

The little fellow finally put his hand in his pocket and pro- 
duced a very slow nickel. 

““Thank y’, Dutch,’’ said Miss Barkey, and he started for the 
trolley. The car hummed down the road and stopped at the 
gate below. Dutch, having capital invested, watched care- 
fully; but to his astonishment Barkey let the car go by and 
trudged along in the dust toward Fairview behind it. And 
the little philosopher was greatly puzzled-to determine just 
what manner of boy Miss Barkey really was to borrow a trol- 
ley ride and then walk home after a hot day’s work. The 
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MR. JOHN W. GATES 


him was larger in his eyes than any salary check he has since 
drawn as the executive head of a great corporation. 

At the end of two or three husking seasons he had acquired 
his first capital, and the trading impulse began to stir within 
him for an investment. The visit of the local threshing 
machine to his father’s farm gave him a suggestion. 

““What’ll you take for an interest in this outfit, Mr. 
Updlike?’’ he asked of the proprietor, who was at first too 
astonished at the boy’s question to makeaseriousreply. But 
the lad persisted until they made terms which gave him a third 
interest in the outfit. There is a rural tradition that no 
threshing-machine owner ever escaped hopeless poverty; but 
certainly there is one notable exception to the rule, for in the 
course of a few months the boy bought out his two partners 
and became the sole owner of a business from which he saved 
about fifty dollars a season. 

The threshing business, however, brought something more 
than a snug profit. One of the associates in this enterprise 
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next morning Dutch, who always got to the grounds ahe¢ 
of everybody else, saw Miss Barkey coming down the ro 
from Fairview — walking again. 

““Vat you dit mit my nickel, Parkey?’’ asked Dutch wi 
some anxiety as the new caddie reached the quarters lookin 
fagged. Barkey started. 

““T seen you valkin’ home las’ night.’’ 

“T tell y’, Dutch, I took it for supper. 
yesterday in the fightin’.”’ 

““Don’t you are liffin’ by your own folks?’’ | 

““Aim’t got any own folks, Dutch. I’m boardin’. I ra 
th’ grass for a man in Fairview, ’n’ he leaves me sleep doy, 
cellar.’’ : 

““Vere you been a-eatin’?’’ 

““Me? I ain’t been a-eatin’ this mornin’ yet. What th 
going to do with me, Dutch—did you hear?”’ : 

Dutch hadn’t heard; in fact, nobody else had arrive. 
Dan was the next to appear and little Dutch took him in at 
before he got past the gymnasium. Barkey saw them + 
down outside on the grass; watched them until Scotch 
came and Mosher came: then the four squatted in a cir¢ 
and pulled the grass and chewed it and pounded the tt 
with their clubs—in a word, went through all the motions 
a deliberative assembly. Barkey knew they were sitting « 
his case. | 

There was no end of a powwow, and when at last Scotch; 
jumped up Barkey’s heart jumped with him. Then Mosh) 
jumped up and the two started toward Miss Barkey in qué 
ters; his heart was dancing a hornpipe now right in } 
windpipe. 

‘*Look here, Barkey,’’ called Mosher. ‘‘ You’ve be 
cheating, haven’t you? They asked me what I’d do anc 
said I’d kick you out, and you bet I would. That’s rigl 
But Scotchie said he didn’t want to report you; and Dj) 
said he didn’t want to; and Dutch said he didn’t want to. 
and I—well, it ain’t really my business, either. Maybei 
you’d take a brace and quit your meanness there might 
be any more said about it—but you’ve got to play straigl| 
Barkey —and they’re all going to watch you now. If y 
behave yourself the boys wouldn’t mind helping you out ! 
a feed if you didn’t get a card every day. I guess I ef 
square it with Mr. Murray.”’ 

Barkey couldn’t hear any more for the buzzing in his ea, 
He chased around behind the locker to hang his coat up, al 
he stayed there a minute longer than usual; but when + 
came out he was a heap cleaner, decenter fellow, so all t? 
boys said; and they have watched him pretty closely evr 
since. 
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A Character Study of John W. Gati 


By Forrest Crissey: 


was employed, when not traveling with the machine, ba 


farmer who had a daughter. In the course of his callsf 
consult with the hired hand, young Gates became acquain| 
with the daughter of his partner’s employer. At once é 
determined upon another partnership! 

One after another he overcame the obstacles which stood}! 
his way until the only one remaining was the lack of sufficis! 
ready money with which to set up a home and begin marrd 
life. But this deficiency only acted as a spur. 
He refused to allow the fact that all his available furs 
were tied up in his threshing-machine business to discouré 
him in his new venture. - There must be a way, he reason 
to get the money for a start in home life without waiting 
the slow process of earning. Instinct told him that his ws 
would do more for him than his hands, and he began to Ick 
about impatiently for a trade that would bring larger @ 
guicker returns than the threshing machine. 

His eye fell upon a neighbor’s wood lot and instantly 
turned ‘‘ timber-looker,’? reconnoitered the woods until th} 
oughly familiar with the density of the growth and the avers 
size of the trees. Then he sat down on a stump and made 
estimate of the number of cords of stovewood it would it 
and the amount of money the total yield would bring at 
prevailing market price. Meeting the owner of the wood 
at the village he made incidental reference to the timber, <¢@ 
tendered a low price for it. His offer was accepted and 
was given credit on the first acre. 

Next he hired an experienced chopper, but did his 
hauling. Each morning, the winter through, he was up be 
daylight and had a load delivered at Geneva in the foren 
and another at Wheaton in the afternoon. From the proce 
of the first acre of timber he paid for the cutting of two ac 
and the entire venture yielded him a net profit of more thaa 
thousand dollars. 

When this first important deal was closed he was only eig 
een years of age, but he ‘promptly married and took up 
serious responsibilities of life, opening a little hardware st 
in the neighboring railroad town of Turner Junction. 


| That his time at the junction town was not misspent is 
suggested by an incident which occurred when the recent corn 
sorner commanded the attention of the public. 

‘‘ Great financier —that man Gates,’’ remarked a farmer to 
he grizzled passenger conductor who took his ticket on a 
Northwestern train. 

\emevep,”’ responded the conductor, ‘‘ but he’s had the 
xreatest training in the world. Any young chap that could 
yet a liberal education in the Great American Game at the 
nands of the old-time freight crews that used to lay over at 
urner, when John Gates took the Waycar Night Course, and 
at the same time could seep a store —why, that fellow was 
-oreordained to skin Wall Street toa finish! And I’ll leave 
it to any man who ever looked at a jackpot by the light of a 
orakeman’s lantern! ”’ 

_ “ What,’’ I once asked Mr. Gates, *‘ has given you the great- 
st satisfaction of all the things you have accomplished ?’’ 

_ Unhesitatingly he replied: “‘ The formation of the greater 
American Steel and Wire Company, the New Jersey Corpora- 
ion with $90,000,000 capital of common and preferred. 
hat organization was my pet—perhaps because I couldn’t 
andit until thethirdtime trying. I had that deal all framed 
1p as far back as the eighties. But in '89, just as I was ready 
o put it through, the Barings failed in England and the whole 
jinancial world went sick and shaky. Then I waited fora 
veturn of good conditions. Once more I was ready to carry 
»yut my plans when the explosion of the Maine put a period 
-o all important financial operations. But in 1899 my oppor- 
unity came again and the consolidation was effected.’’ 

| Mr. Gates’ story of how this great organization — which 
»yecame the corner-stone of the Billion-Dollar Steel Trust — 
vas brought about unconsciously discloses the traits of char- 
acter and method which have won him his picturesque 

»rominence. 

_ “From the day Istarted out with Colonel Ellwood to make 
he circuit of the plants and get them into a combination 
until the new organization was complete covered a period of 
‘ust two months. In that time I spent less than three hours 
»f each twenty-four in sleep —not because I had to learn what 
sach man or company had to sell, for I knew in detail almost 
‘very plant we wanted — but because of the difficulties of nego- 
jiation. Occasionally it was necessary to do without sleep 
or an entireday. Wedid that when the Pittsburg plant was 
voought, working without a break from eight o’clock one 
morning until five o’clock the next, and then making the 
sump to Cleveland. 

“Some of the biggest plants refused to giveanoption. We 
vanted them and soit becamea case of buying outright —and 
vefore we had the remainder of the combination completed. 
Ve paid a million or so down and got time on the balance. 
Vhen any point arose on which consultation was necessary 
nd Colonel Ellwood was asleep I’d wake him up, and he’d 
ither say ‘Go ahead,’ or we’d fight it out right there on the 
dge of his bed. 

“ After the skirmishing was done we went on to New York 
nd I took personal charge of the underwriting. The 
merican Steel and Wire was subscribed five times over. 
Ve had paid out eight million dollars in cash to tie up the 
lants in the consolidation, and it was asatisfaction to see the 
jaing financed so quickly. Three lawyers and a force of 
tenographers worked with me at the Waldorf, and I kept toa 
wenty-hour day until the end was reached. And still it is 
(ften charged that I live without work!” 

Naturally Mr. Gates is a believer in nerve. And _ he prac- 
ices what he preaches on this score. On the historic ninth 
,f{ May, when Wall Street was in a panic of terror, the daring 
Vesterner said to one of Mr. Morgan’s partners: 

_ “Bob, this is the time to buy.’’ 

, “Do it,”’ came the quick response, 
le money you can use.”’’ 

, The results of his buying that day have passed into Wall 
treet history. 

, Here are some of Mr. Gates’ views on the strenuous life of 
le great speculative game: 

, “Tnever go into a deal that involves a fight without being 

atisfied that I’ve got the ‘ under-holt,’ the soundest wind and 

_ new twist or two for an emergency. No man has any busi- 
,@ss to play any game when he can’t pay if he loses. Of 
\ourse he’s going to make some mistakes. But the man who 
/oesn’t make mistakes doesn’t make successes. All I ask is 
,) be on the right side fifty-one per cent. of the time.”’ 
| Although he once laughingly confessed to having traded 

orses ten times in one day, while he was running a threshing 
jachine in Illinois, Mr. Gates apparently resents the popular 

“Npression that he is an insatiable trader. A few days since 
'e declared: 

“ People seem to think I’m always at a trade and can’t be 
appy unless I’ve got a deal on. The fact is that to-day I 
aven’t a share of stock in the world that isn’t fully paid up, 
nd I go and look over the blackboard day after day and 
on’t trade a dollar’s worth.”’ 

In the estimation of Mr. Gates the three greatest men in 
merica to-day are Thomas Reed, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
harles M. Schwab: politician, financier and manufacturer. 
| “Tom Reed,’’ he affirms, ‘‘is the big man of American 
slitics. He made the House of Representatives into a back- 
‘wn district school and there wasn’t a man in it with nerve 
jtough to attempt to put him out. He was masterthere. In 
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finance Mr. Morgan is the greatest figure this country has. 
His grasp on things is wonderful, and he has surrounded him- 
self with young men of brains and nerve. 

‘‘ Some people think he is going on with his great enterprises 
because he wants more money. They don’t see that it is 
because he can’t do otherwise. He is in and he can’t get out 
without disaster to the big interests in his control and to the 
men who have become associated with him. That’s what 
keeps all of us going after we’ve passed a point where there’s 
nothing we want that we can’t buy. We go into things 
because we’re urged to by associates and friends. One step 
with them calls for another, and so on until we’re in all over. 
And then the man who has a bent for trade, for organization, 
for doing things, can’t keep out, anyway. Just as long as the 
game’s going he wants to sit in and take a hand.”’ 

The presidency of the Illinois Steel Company was evidently 
the first position which really satisfied the capacity of the 
future magnate. Immediately after he had taken up the 
duties of this office, in 1895, an old-time friend called and 
found him at his desk, his coat and vest off and his suspenders 
flapping about his hips. Looking up from the mass of papers 
before him Mr. Gates exclaimed: 

““Man’s job! -—— Man’s job at last!”’ 


of American 
ment. 


A Diverting Transition 


Only a few years before he had been a traveling salesman 
in the employ of Isaac Ellwood, a pioneer manufacturer of 
barbed wire. Then he began to manufacture his own wire 
in acomparatively small way. This plunged him into patent 
litigation with Colonel Ellwood, who, after years of fierce 
contentions in the courts, decided that it would be ‘ 
to take Gates into partnership than to fight him.”’ 

A natural alliance, offensive and defensive, against the whole 
speculative world exists between John W. Gates, Colonel 
Isaac M. Ellwood, Colonel John Lambert and John A. Drake. 
No matter how bitter the inward dissensions which disturb this 
group, the master mind of the “‘ Gates crowd”’ is always able 
to command the united support of these men, who are, by abil- 
ity and disposition, peculiarly fitted to carry out his schemes. 

Mr. Gates makes no concealment of his love for every variety 
of sport and is an expert with both rifle and shotgun. He is 
a skillful “‘skimmer’’ of the current literature of the day, 
and especially of all magazines and periodicals relating to 
the trend of political, financial and industrial movements. 
He is now forty-seven years of age and possessed of a prodig- 
ious energy which, governed by his genius for organization 
and his intuitive judgment of values, promises in the future 
even more sensational achievements than he has yet attained. 
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Society Out West 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


The Second Act in the Comedy 


costumed Chippewa _half-breeds 
—still came to St. Paul in long, 
slow, fur-laden processions, and 
returned to the far North with 


Social Develop- 


HE larger Western communities of the country are play- 

af ing the long second act in the comedy of their social 

development. While it lacks both the picturesqueness 

of the first act and the technique of the last, it is vastly more 

interesting —as second acts are likely to be—than either. 

The exposition has been made, the ending is uncertain; what 
happens between is pure comedy of manners, 

St. Paul is an excellent example of a town that constanfly 
suggests its rapid growth, its detachment and the diverse 
character of its inhabitants. In the month of August just 
thirty-nine years ago the prairie trails to St. Paul were dotted 
with wagon-loads of terrified women and children flying from 
the horrors of an Indian massacre; St. Paul itself was 
anxiously discussing the probability of an attack. To-day, 
women and children frequent these trails in victorias and 
runabouts—on their way to putting-matches on the well-kept 
greens of the Country Club. Only thirty-four years ago the 
American Fur Company’s ‘‘ Red River Carts ’’—made entirely 
of wood and rawhide, drawn by oxen and driven by gayly 


wheels gave way to the yelping of dog-trains. 
speaking, are as nothing; yet St. Paul’s present automobile-scorching generation 
has never heard of a Red River cart, and it no doubt thinks of a dog-train only 
as something one eventually eats when endeavoring to discover the 
North Pole. 

St. Paul is no longer a pioneer village; it is an important city. 
It is known among other things as a ‘‘ railway centre’’; and it has 
high office buildings with express elevators and revolving doors, a 
network of electric car-lines, two theatres, a million-dollar court- 
house, at least three streets in which the shop windows are civil- 
ized, 
are called—in the quaint republican fashion—after the British 


supplies. In winter the melan- 
choly creak of their gigantic 
Thirty-four years, historically 


four large hotels, and innumerable apartment houses that 


aristocracy. But it is only in so far as the town’s gratifying 
commercial prosperity concerns its social life that it need 
here be mentioned. For, although Mr. Kipling somewhere 
says that the most interesting story in the world is how the 
next man gets his living—to some of us, even more enter- 
taining is the manner in which he spends it. 

Commercial welfare in both St. Paul and its neighbor, 
Minneapolis, has, in an incredibly short time, begotten the 
indefinable existence known as ‘‘Society.’’ At the last 
analysis neither community considers the other’s society 
quite as enlightened as its own, but it is safe (I use the word 
literally) to say that they are much alike and equally agree- 
able. Society in these two bustling towns is in an interesting 
state of transition. It is no longer the circumscribed, micro- 
scopic affair of the village. Yet it is not the large, impersonal 
—the almost automatic—performance of the city. It par- 
takes in a contradictory and sometimes surprising fashion of 
the nature of both. 

In origin and pursuits the early inhabitants of St. Paul were 
singularly catholic. They came not only from nearly every 
State in the Union, but from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries as well; and their reasons for 
coming ranged from a vague belief in the advisability of 
“growing up’’ with a new country to the more specific if 
less attainable objects of converting Indians and of retrieving 
health. To its pioneer invalids St. Paul’s social indebtedness 
has always been great. Many charming families who were 
infinitely more comfortable at home connected themselves 
with the place and ended by living there with the relative 
who found the dry, bracing air of Minnesota beneficial. The 
military, too, was a distinctly civilizing influence in the town’s 
early life. 

There has always been an invigorating variety in the men 
and women who have become prominent in the life of St. Paul 
—a startling contrast of personal tradition that has kept the 
place singularly open-minded and progressive. But by reason 
of the diverse elements of which society in Minnesota’s capital 
has always been composed, it has progressed along curiously 
individual lines. From the first almost St. Paul has had 
among its inhabitants persons of cultivation, persons of good 
birth and persons of wealth, but at no time have persons 
possessing one or all of these attributes been sufficiently 
numerous to become a consequential order of their own. 
Society there has the interesting vitality of something that 
has not yet received its final form. Although no longer “‘ in 
the rough,’’ it is still, so to speak, ‘‘ in the clay.’’ 


The isolation of the town has been a significant factor in 
its development. St. Paul is far from the country’s oldest 
and greatest cities, and in its way—a very little way, to be 
sure—it is a metropolis. One cannot for a moment consider 
it in the same colorless, reflected light in which one considers, 
say, Worcester, Massachusetts. It impresses one always as 
working out its social destiny, rather than annexing it ready 
made. The method of its activities is, of course, influenced 
by communities older and more important than itself, but in 
a fashion strangely uneven and inconsistent. 


The First Recorded Appearance of the Chaperon 


The present status of the chaperon in St. Paul offers a sug- 
gestive example of the manner in which certain social usages 
develop when transplanted to Northwestern soil. The first 
recorded appearance of the chaperon in Minnesota was in 
the year 1873, when a Southern Jady who had spent some 
time in Europe gave the youths of her acquaintance to under- 
stand that her daughters accepted no invitations that did not 
include their mother. Those of St. Paul who had never heard 
of a chaperon were naturally both surprised and somewhat 
indignant at this warning; those who had tactfully left their 
chaperons behind them and adapted themselves to existing 
conditions were thoroughly amused. The innovation, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, was a tragic failure. The four 
girls whom it most concerned were extremely attractive, but 
they never became popular; they were sacrificed upon the 
altar of a premature god. Into the awful shadow of the 
maternal wing but one acquisitive man ever penetrated. 

That, of course, was longago. To-day in St. Paul one hears 
much of the chaperon. She is a flourishing and delightful 
institution —peculiarly delightful, for she has been revised, 
adapted, expurgated to suit the local requirements. One 
comes across her constantly, but only when her ministrations 
are not by any chance needed. Without a chaperon, for 
instance, a party of men and girls in St. Paul would not 
under any circumstances go to the theatre and sit in a box. 
Such a proceeding is quite unheard of. But any one of the 
girls may go unchaperoned to the theatre with any one of the 
men and sit anywhere else she pleases. 

In places where chaperons really obtain, one is inclined 
to regard them as polite survivals of a practice that, in times 
of inferior discretion, was essential to the unshattered hearth. 
Although usually present, their duties, after generations of 
ferocity, seem to be merely nominal; and one feels somehow 
that they will not at last be even this. But in St. Paul the 
scarce opened bud of the chaperon idea exactly corresponds 
with what in societies more antique will no doubt eventually 
be the blown artificial flower. The chaperon is one of many 
social usages whose evolution in the Northwest has begun, so 
to speak, from the other end. Afternoon tea is another. 

Eight years ago few drawing-rooms in St. Paul were com- 
plete without an array of little cups ona fragile table. But 
the idea of serving tea in them suggested itself only in 
isolated instances. These exceptions were even more worthy 
of remark than the general rule that made obligatory an exhi- 
bition of hand-painted china, for the ladies who went the 
complete length, and actually drank tea and ate cakes in the 
afternoon, dined at six or, at the latest, half-past. Tea with 
them was not a necessary life-preserver between luncheon and 
a late dinner; it was simply an appetite-destroying fashion 
they adopted quite as they might have adopted new and 
uncomfortable fashions in sleeves or collars. At theendofa 
year or two most of the little cups and tables disappeared. 
Recently they have come back again. For, now, “‘ tea’’ in St. 
Paul is having its legitimate excuse: girls play golf and become 
hungry; men occasionally make calls in the late afternoon 
(until recent years men who made calls by daylight were either 
eccentric or senile); and the hour of dinner has receded. 


The Mythical Butlers and Porters 


It is by this inverted method that most of civilization’s 
little frills attach themselves in the Northwest. The symbol 
comes first; the reality makes its appearance later. The 
kernel grows around the husk. Thus, one may see in this 
part of the country a mansion with a “ porter’s lodge’’ within 
whose walls it has as yet occurred to no one to lodge a porter. 
Every modern house of any size in St. Paul possesses a room 
that is constantly referred to as the ‘‘ butler’s pantry,’’ but 
the butler’s pantry is invariably presided over by a disheveled 
female cook. It would be unfair to dwell on these triviali- 
ties, for next year—next month—next week—one never 
knows —the lodge-keeper will without doubt take possession 
of his lodge; the butler will install himself in the pantry. 
What is true of the West to-day is a dim, half-forgotten 
tradition to-morrow. And besides—even to-day the impres- 
sion the inhabitants themselves of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
give one is not.that of provinciality. 

A writer who came to St. Paul not long ago, for the amiable 
purpose of lampooning Northwestern society in a story he 
was writing, confessed to me that he had been obliged to 
abandon his intention. 

““You people are well worth doing,’’ he assured me, “‘ but 
you’re not what I expected and wanted; I thought you would 
be funny, but instead of that you’re merely interesting.”’ 
From the first his experiences discouraged him. ‘‘ I went to 
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a cotillon, thinking that I should get a chapter at least from 
the girl I danced with,’’ he humorously complained, ‘‘ but 
when I began to ask her discreet questions she answered 
with hesitation, and finally excused the vagueness of her 
replies by the fact that although she lived in St. Paul she 
had been to school in New York for seven years, had spent 
most of her vacations abroad.and knew as yet little about 
dances in America, as it was very early in the winter and she 
had ‘ come out’ the year before in Rome.’’ 

The girl he had supper with, he went on to tell me, had 
given him a delightful description of the afternoon on which 
she had sung parts of Lohengrin for Frau Wagner at Baireuth. 
At a table near him two girls—who scarcely knew each other 
and who had been much amused on discovering that their 
gowns to the smallest detail were exactly alike — plotted ven- 
geance against the perfidious creature who, in Vienna that 
autumn, had played them false. Another girl on handing him 
a favor had said: ‘‘ I’ve heard so much about you from your 
sister; we were at the same convent in Paris for three years.”’ 
Still another had invited him to tea at the Country Club, where 
on the following afternoon she had an engagement to give the 
heir to the Belgian throne a lesson in golf. 

“They were beautifully dressed and really charming,’’ the 
disappointed critic said to me; ‘‘the cotillon favors were 
extremely pretty and the music was excellent; all of which 
struck meas strange—inexplicable. For the dance was given 
in a bare, crude, badly-lighted, hideous Masonic hall of some 
sort, and the supper was not only of the most primitive 
description —it was atrocious of its kind. The state of your 
society is too complicated for me. I tried to write about it, 
but I found myself explaining rather than describing it.”’ 


‘Dancing in the Barn’’ in Earnest 


This sketchy impression of an evening party in St. Paul was 
more characteristic than the person who received it perhaps 
knew. At the dances, for instance, of the St. Paul German 
Club—an organization that has been giving four or five cotil- 
lons every winter for the last thirty years—the contrast between 
the dancers and the conditions under which they enjoy them- 
selves is just as striking as the stranger seemed to find it. 
The men at these affairs leave one with just the impression of 
immaculate mediocrity that is convincing of a young male’s 
fitness for society anywhere; the girls have all the compli- 
cated charm that, in America, young women of even a limited 
worldly experience so readily acquire. So far as the partici- 
pants are concerned the dances are not distinctive. 

It is markworthy, however, that the backgrounds against 
which these thoroughly civilized young persons disport them- 
selves are almost grotesque. St. Paul is not in the least 
dependent for its pleasure on harmonious environment. The 
dance is the thing. By way of accessories, a smooth floor and 
an energetic band areall that isdemanded. Theincongruity 
as a spectacle, of the larger dances, has not as yet impressed 
itself sufficiently to inspire a setting that resembles even 
vaguely a ballroom. Ladies there are still satisfied to trail 
their costly draperies in haunts suitable only for the initiation 
of Odd Fellows—to display their filmy best in cheerless 
barns whose sole adornments are weirdly emblematic furni- 
ture and grewsome marble tablets undisguisably memorial 
to dead Elks. 

One feels that this fact is valuable in helping to mark just 
the point that, as an institution, society in St. Paul has 
reached. It is still too distinctly personal to crave a more 
elaborate mise en scene. Inthe matter of dances, for instance, 
it too thoroughly enjoys itself and what it does to remark — 
except humorously now and then—its esthetic negligence. 
The people who give large evening parties in St. Paul have, 
as a rule, both money and taste; but, beyond concealing their 
orchestras behind the proverbial palms, they do nothing to 
make the dreary public halls pleasing to the eye, because as 
yet the spirits of their guests are delightfully able to rise 
superior to unbecoming lights and cold, dull walls. 

Edible suppers are not provided because the general enjoy- 
ment is not at all conditioned by edible suppers. It is safe 
to assume that the men who assist at these entertainments 
would not choose to slake their thirst on very sweet, partly 
frozen Apollinaris-lemonade. But the hour for scorning this 
melancholy beverage has not as yet struck. In the enthusi- 
asm of the moment it is cheerfully taken for granted. There 
is in St. Paul no type of ‘‘ dancing man’’ who in the least 
corresponds to the three youths I once saw gravely tear up 
their acceptances to a dance in Boston on learning that there 
would be no champagne. The charming women and agree- 
able men one constantly meets in the Northwest strike one as 
individually experienced but collectively unpampered. 


The Dancing Man’s Dead Line 


Neither St. Paul nor Minneapolis is old enough, or rich 
enough, or big enough to possess even a small number of 
persons who make of the pursuit of pleasure an occupation; 
and, in consequence, the essential traits of society in these 
places are spontaneity and youth. During the winter there 
are, of course, many dances and dinners. In St. Paul the 
German Club (an organization of young men) gives four 
cotillons; the Assembly—a club of young married people — 
gives two; every girl on ‘‘ coming out’”’ is given at least one 
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dance by her family, and of late years she has formed a p 
giving association of her own, known as ‘‘ The Débute 
Club.’’ But as yet most of these festivities are in the | 
of ‘‘ occasions”’ rather than incidents of an inevitable routin| 
and, with the exception of the ladies who receive, they cael 
as a rule only the young. ° 
The founders of the pioneer capital were too occupied | 
subduing Nature and evolving governments to acquire tl 
habit of dinner-dances and ‘‘teas,’’? and as no able-bodi« 
men in the Northwest are unemployed even the second ge) 
eration was inclined after marriage to become absorbed 
business and domesticity. In the matter of ladies and afte 
noon receptions, there is, of course, noage-limit. But evenit 
parties—especially when there is dancing—at which bo 
mothers and daughters, fathers and sons, may enjoy ther 
selves, are rare. In the Northwest society is conspiaam| 
and somewhat monotonously youthful. f 
With the growth of the Country Club idea, however, 
greater commingling of all ages seems probable. T) 
beautifully situated Country Clubs of both St. Paul and Minn 
apolis are pleasant objective points for an afternoon driy 
Tea on the lawn and dinner on the piazza have become int. 
last few years popular institutions, with the young and o 
alike, and will go far, one hopes, in preserving for perso) 
who no longer actually dance a keener interest in the me 
frivolous activities. The Yacht Club at White Bear La 
and the new Ice Yacht Club at Minnetonka—another of t 
ten thousand sheets of water with which Minnesota is pictt) 
esquely dowered—are also important factors in the life 
the two towns. Ona bright, breezy summer afternoon the 
are few spots more attractive than the club piazzas, unle 
perhaps, it be on one of the neat sloops on the water belam 
These two lakes have for many years been essential tot i 
summer life of both St. Paul and Minneapolis. In the beg. 
ning, a summer ‘‘at the Lake’’ was in the nature of) 
prolonged picnic. The houses were few and small; the fe 
infrequent. Communication with the butcher and the bal; 
was difficult and uncertain; servants had to be bribed) 
stay. One was about as near Nature at White Bear al 
Minnetonka as it is possible to get. That, of course, Ww 
long ago. The growing towns were quick to appreciate {> 
attractions of these localities and they have been “‘ improve’ 
past recognition. They have, in fact, become fashionale 
suburbs. With the first hot weather there is a great mig- 
tion from town to the houses by the Lake that nowads. 
are ‘‘cottages’’ only in name. The sailing and swimmiz 
at these places are excellent, and even the fishing is not bi. 
The wooded shores are a paradise for children, who lea 
to swim and to manage boats almost before they can wa. 
White Bear and Minnetonka offered an cxtraordil 
opportunity for genuine country life within easy distancef 
the city; but this has been as much as possible intel 


Although at first land was plentiful, the national horronf 
privacy has caused the houses to be built chiefly, it wold 
seem, with a view to every one’s enjoying an unimpeci 
prospect of his neighbor’s kitchen. 


Out West the Visitor is Always Welcome i) 


But this, after all, is characteristic of Northwestern peoy} 
There is but little tendency among them to surround the 
selves with barriers of any kind; lonely grandeur woulde 
intolerable to them. They are, as a rule, genial and easy)i 
access. Of a stranger they are inclined to ask— witla 
breadth and humanity positively inspiring — merely that 
be interesting tothem. Indeed, they do not always requ 
even this. For ‘‘ Western hospitality’? is no myth. Be 
some visitors, who probably would not be tolerated in me 
selfish communities, often think on coming to Minnesota tit 
an unappreciative world has at last awakened to their cha) 
To the newly arrived, courtesies of many kinds arean 
ter of course. There is none of the “‘ Bill, ’ere’s a strang 
let’s ’eave a brick at ’im’’ spirit in the Northwest. NM 
incorruptible sentiment of hospitality, in fact, leads peopl 
the otherextreme. There is something rather exquisite in 
West’s assumption that a man is a gentleman and a womé 
lady until they do something—as now and then happen: 
that shows they are not. Unless it be by the warmth ofis 
welcome, the visiting man is never made to feel that he is 
‘‘outsider’’; and the visiting girl, until she is able to jk 
out for herself, is in a pretty manner part of the geni 
responsibility. The visiting girl has, in St. Paul jd 
Minneapolis, the ‘‘ time of her life.’’ 
There are doubtless many reasons for this singular graci(S 
ness and willingness to please. But the chief one, I thinlis 
that Northwestern society, as such, does not as yet take itil 
too seriously. There is little of the invariable quantity abit 
it. It shifts and changes with astonishing rapidity. Pec ; 
arrive from Heaven knows where, stay for a time and the 
‘“drop out.’? They are welcomed cordially when they co , 
but their departure is of little importance. 4 
consider that in having admitted them it has in any 
committed itself. To that extent its self-sufficiency 4 
scarcely crystallized. Not, however, that it is unconscill 
its definite and delightful existence. St. Paul society, 
instance, has arrived at the point at which it annuly 
wonders whether or not it will go to the Charity Ball; it 
has not yet reached the point at which it stays away. _ 
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From John Graham, at the Union Stock 
Yards, in Chicago, to His Son Pierrepont, 
at The Scrub Oaks, Spring Lake, Michigan 
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CHICAGO, September 1, 189-. 

Dear Pierrepont: 1 judge from yours of the twenty-ninth 
that you must have the black bass in those parts pretty well 
terrorized. I never could quite figure it out, but there seems 
to be something about a fish that makes even a cold-water 
deacon see double. It must be that, while Eve was learning 
the first principles of dressmaking from the snake, Adam was 
off bass fishing and keeping his end up by learning how to lie. 

Don’t overstock yourself with those four-pound fish yarns, 
though, because the boys have been bringing them back from 
their vacations till we’ve got enough to last us for a year of 
Fridays. And if you’re sending them to keep in practice 
you might as well quit, because we’ve decided to take you 
off the road when you come back, and make you assistant 
manager of the lard department. The salary will be fifty 
dollars a week, and the duties of the position will be to do 
your work so well that the manager can’t run the department 
without you, and that you can run the department without 
the manager. 

To some fellows lard is just hog fat, and not always that if 
they would rather make a dollar to-day than five to-morrow. 
But it was a good deal more to Jack Summers, who held 
your new job until we had to promote him to canned goods. 

Jack knew lard from the hog to the frying-pan; was up on 
lard in history and religion; originated what he called the 
“Ham and” theory, proving that Moses’ injunction against 
pork must have been dissolved by the Circuit Court, because 
Noah included a couple of shoats in his cargo, and called one 
of his sons Ham, out of gratitude, probably, after tasting a 
slice broiled for the first time; argued that all the great 
nations lived on fried food, and that America was the great- 
est of them all, owing to the energy-producing qualities of 
pie, liberally shortened with lard. 

It almost broke Jack’s heart when we decided to manufac- 
But on 
reflection he saw that it just gave him an extra hold on the 
heathen that he couldn’t convert to lard, and he started right 
out for the Hebrew and vegetarian vote. Jack had enthusi- 
asm, and enthusiasm is the best shortening for any job; it 
makes heavy work light. 

A good many young fellows envy their boss because they 
think he makes the rules and can do as he pleases. As 
a matter of fact, he’s the only man in the shop who can’t. 
He’s like the fellow on the tight-rope—there’s plenty of 
scenery under him and lots of room around him, but he’s got 
to keep his feet on the wire and travel straight ahead. 

A clerk has just one boss to answer to—the manager. But 
the manager has just as many bosses as he has clerks under 
him. He can make rules, but he’s the only man who can’t 
afford to break them now and then. A fellow is a boss 
because he’s a better man than those under him, and there’s 
a heap of responsibility in being better than the next fellow. 

No man can ask more than he gives. A fellow who can’t 
take orders can’t give them. If his rules are too hard for 
him to mind, you can bet they are too hard for the clerks who 
don’t get half so much for minding them. There’s no alarm 


clock for the sleepy man like an early-rising manager; and 
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there’s nothing breeds work in an office like a busy boss. 
Of course, setting a good example is just a small part of a 
manager’s duties. It’s not enough to settle yourself firm on 
the box-seat—you must have every man under you hitched 
up right and well in hand. You can’t work individuals by 
general rules. Every man is a special case and needs a 
special pill. 

When you fix up a snug little nest for a Plymouth Rock hen, 
and encourage her with a nice porcelain egg, it doesn’t always 
follow that she has reached the fricassee age because she 
doesn’t lay right off. Sometimes she will respond to a little 
red pepper in her food. 

I don’t mean by this that you ever want to drive your men, 
because the lash always leaves its worst soreness under the 
skin. A hundred men will forgive a blow in the face where 
one will a blow to his self-esteem. Tell a man the truth 
about himself and shame the devil if you want to, but you 
won’t shame the man you’re trying to reach, because he 
won’t believe you. But if you can start him on the road that 
will lead him to the truth he’s mighty apt to try to reform 
himself before any one else finds him out. 

Consider carefully before you say a hard word to a man, 
but never let a chance to say a good one go by. Praise judi- 
ciously bestowed is money invested. 

Never learn anything about your men except from them- 
selves. A good manager needs no detectives, and the fellow 
who can’t read human nature can’t manage it. The phono- 
graph records of a fellow’s character are lined in his face, 
and a man’s days tell the secrets of his nights. 

Be slow to hire and quick to fire. The time to discover 
incompatibility of temper and curl-papers is before the mar- 
riage ceremony. But when you find that you’ve hired the 
wrong man you can’t get rid of him too quick. Pay him an 
extra month, but don’t let him stay another day. A dis- 
charged clerk in the office is like a splinter in the thumb 
—a centre of soreness. There are no exceptions to this 
rule, because there are no exceptions to human nature. 

Never threaten, because a threat is a promise to pay that it 
isn’t always convenient to meet; but if you don’t make it 
good it hurts your credit. Save a threat till you’re ready to 
act, and then you won’t need it. In all your dealings, 
remember that to-day is your opportunity; to-morrow some 
other fellow’s. 

Keep close to your men. When a fellow’s sitting on top 
of a mountain he’s in a mighty dignified and exalted posi- 
tion, but he’s missing a heap of interesting and important 
doings down in the valley. Never lose your dignity, of 
course, but tie it up in all the red tape you can find around 
the office, and tuck it away in the safe. It’s easy for a 
boss to awe his clerks, but a man who is feared to his face is 
hated behind his back. A competent boss can move among 
his men without having to draw an imaginary line between 
them, because they will see the real one if it exists. 

Besides keeping in touch with your office men, you want to 
feel your salesmen all the time. Send each of them a letter 
every day so that they won’t forget that we are making 
goods for which we need orders; and insist on their writing 
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you every day, whether they have anything to say or not. 
When a fellow has to write six times a week to the house 
he uses up his explanations mighty fast, and he’s pretty apt 
to hustle for business to make his seventh letter interesting. 

Right here I want to repeat that in keeping track of others 
and their faults it’s very, very important that you shouldn’t 
lose sight of your own. Authority swells up some fellows 
so that they can’t see their corns; but a wise man tries to cure 
his own while remembering not to tread on his neighbors’. 

In this connection, the story of Lemuel Hostitter, who kept 
the corner grocery in my old town, naturally comes to mind. 
Lem was probably the meanest white man in the State of 
Missouri, and it wasn’t any walk-over to hold the belt in 
those days. Most grocers were satisfied to adulterate their 
coffee with ground peas, but Lem was so blamed mean that 
he adulterated the peas first. Bought skin-bruised hams and 
claimed that the bruise was his private and particular brand, 
stamped in the skin, showing that they were a fancy article, 
packed expressly for his fancy family trade. Ran a soda- 
water fountain in the front of his store with home-made 
syrups that ate the lining out of the children’s stomachs, and 
a blind tiger in the back room with moonshine whisky that 
pickled their daddies’ insides. 

One time and another most men dropped into Lem’s store 
of an evening, because there wasn’t any other place to go 
and swap lies about crops and any of the neighbors who 
didn’t happen to be there. As Lem was always around, in 
the end he was the only man in town whose meanness hadn’t 
been talked over in that grocery. Naturally, he began to 
think that he was the only decent white man in the county. 
Got to shaking his head and reckoning that the town was 
plum rotten. Said that such goings on would make a pessi- 
mist of a goat. Wanted to know if public opinion couldn’t 
be aroused so that decency would have a show in the village. 

Most men get information when they ask for it, and in the 
end Lem fetched public opinion all right. One night the 
local chapter of the W. C. T. U. borrowed all the loose 
hatchets in town and made a good, clean, workmanlike job 
of the back part of his store, though his whisky was so mean 
that even the ground couldn’t soak itup. The noise brought 
out the men, and they sort of caught the spirit of the happy 
occasion. When they were through, Lem’s stock and fixtures 
looked mighty sick, and they had Lem on a rail headed for 
the county line. 

I don’t know when I’ve seen a more surprised man than 
Lem. He couldn’t cuss even. But, as he never came back 
to ask for any explanation, I reckon he figured it out that they 
wanted to get rid of him because he was too good for the town. 

I simply mention Lem in passing as an example of the fact 
that when you’re through sizing up the other fellow it’s a 
good thing to step back from yourself and see how you look. 
Then add fifty per cent. to your estimate of your neighbor 
for virtues that you can’t see, and deduct fifty per cent. from 
yourself for faults that you’ve missed in your inventory, and 
you’]] have a pretty accurate result. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 
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CHAPTER [X 
FTER my talk with Stanley it would have been mere 
A fatuity to cherish any hope of averting the struggle. 
We must fight it out. 

Apparently Stanley didn’t mean to strike until he got ready, 
and there was a long interval between his challenge and our 
first skirmish. During the interval, except for keeping my 
eyes open for anything that might be going on, I concerned 
myself very little with the prospect. I had everything in 
readiness so far as I could see, and there were other pleas- 
anter matters which absorbed my attention. 

To begin with, Barget and I were building our house, or 
rather two of them. One was on Prospect Avenue, in Red 
City, along in line with Mr. Cooper’s and Mr. Halstead’s and 
the rest of them. Stanley’s house was in the next block. 
Like the others, ours was a monstrous affair of granite, very 
complete, very luxurious, but with no great distinction archi- 
tecturally. Two descriptions of it were published, one of a 
most laudatory nature in the Daily News, accompanied by an 
editorial upon the substantial benefit I had conferred on the 
city by building it; the other, from a different point of view, 
in the Argus, also supplemented by an editorial entitled, 

‘ How did he get it?’’ 

Barget used sometimes to come to the city for a look at it, 
or a conference with the architect, but on the whole we didn’t 
take a very profound interest in it in those days. It didn’t 
seem possible that the leviathan could be meant to live in. 
When we talked about our house, we were thinking of the 
other one. 

It was perched up at the head of father Jansen’s valley, just 
above where Barget and I had had our birthday party, on the 
second of the three terraces which form the bank; a ram- 
bling, irregular sort of structure, partly of cobblestones from 
the river-bed, and partly of great unhewn logs. If we were 
but lukewarm in our interest in the great house on Prospect 
Avenue, we made up for it-in our enthusiasm over this. For 
the greater part of the day Barget would sit on a log near by, 
watching, suggesting, vetoing this or that notion of the honest 
mechanic who was nominally in charge; and in the evening 
she would be waiting for my train from Red City with our 
horses, and we would gallop back to the site to spend an hour 
or so scheming and devising for the morrow. The result was 
a defiance of every architectural convention in the catalogue, 
but it was exactly as we wanted it. When it was done we 
furnished it, with a similar disregard of the customary way of 
doing things, just as our fancy directed. 

At last, one June afternoon, I rode out to the valley earlier 
than usual, and not alone, either, for Fletcher was with me. 
He had reached Red City that day, and when I met him at 
the station and seized his hand, he dropped the other on my 
shoulder and said, ‘“‘ God bless you.’? And the next morning, 
instead of rushing off to town, we went, he and Barget and I, 
to look at the new house. The laborers had left it long ago, 
the last touch had been put upon it, and it was fragrant and 
alight with every kind of blossom that bloomed in the valley. 

And after we had seen it all, and after we had passed the 
greater part of the day at father Jansen’s, in the spirit of all 
such days— which is merry, but witha strain of sadness — when 
the > shadows were growing long again, we all went back, with 
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a few others who had come that afternoon, 
cliff, and there and then Barget and I were married. 
past sunset when, standing in our doorway, she and I watched the 


Lawrence, and have a talk with him. 
I walked into his office, and somewhat satirically expressed his sur- 
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to our house under the 
It was just 


down the path, and then around the curve of the road which 


leads down the valley. 


pent a few days there quite alone, then went away for two or 
1onths in Europe. We should have stayed longer, but a cable 


from Lawrence convinced me that it was high time that I should 
be back and in the harness. 
house under the cliff. 
days of struggle. 


So we returned, but not to our little 
The peaceful days must give place at last to 
For a while, at least, we must be where every 
of strength and influence we had might be brought to bear. 
picked up a corps of servants and opened the big house on 
ct Avenue. 

first thing I did, on reaching Red City, was to find out 
He pulled a long face when 


t seeing me. 


““T don’t believe I’d have bettered matters by coming back 
sooner,’ 


said I. ‘‘I see that there’s a big smelter going up below 
the Northwestern, and a railroad connecting it with the 
Croesus. I can guess what that means. But it doesn’t dis- 
turb me very seriously. He won’t win at that game: I can 
buy ore at a higher price than he can and still make money. 
He has to pay for his power.’’ 

““That isn’t what worries me, either,’’ Lawrence replied. 
““Tt's Reech. What chance do you think you have of get- 
ting control of the Red City and Texas?”’ 

“If Reech hasn’t been lying to me my chance is pretty 
good. I haven’t seen him yet, but from his letters he’s been 
doing as well as possible. And we’ve got several months yet 
before election.”’ 

‘““This is the sum and substance of what I know about it,’’ 
Lawrence went on. ‘‘I know that Reech is a rascal, and I 
think —well, I know—that there’s been influence brought to 
bear on him by somebody from another quarter. I imagine 
it’s a question of doilars and cents with him whether he sells 
you out or not.’’ 

I was disposed to take this warning a good deal more seri- 
ously than I had taken the other one, and though I asked him 
laughingly if his suspicions weren’t sometimes roused even 
against himself, yet I lost no time in sending for Reech and 
asking him for a specific report on what he had or had not 
accomplished. 

He was bland as always, confident that all was going well, 
could assure me that I needn’t feel the slightest uneasiness, 
but he required constant bringing back to the subject at hand, 
and when I cut short his hopeful generalities, and asked him 
for a schedule of the stock he had secured, he looked hurt 
and said he had not prepared one. I told him to submit one 
to-morrow without fail, and ended the hearing somewhat 
abruptly. 

Reech was no fool. He could talk business as straight to 
the point as anybody when the business would bear scrutiny, 
and I knew perfectly well before he went out that there was 
a screw loose somewhere. 

But it is a good maxim in a widely known American game 
to show no more cards than the situation calls for, so when 
Reech came around next day I changed my tactics. Accord- 
ing to the schedule he hadn’t got half enough stock and he 
had paid amazing prices for it, but he had a plausible expla- 
nation on his tongue, and alleged that he was on the point of 
acquiring a great deal more very cheap, so I told him to go 
ahead, and to do the best he could, and professed myself sat- 
isfied. 

I saw clearly enough that I had been a fool to put myself 
so completely in his hands. I’ve no doubt that he wouldn’t 
have sold me out without good business reasons for doing so, 
but he had a personal reason also which must have weighed 
with him. We had started out together, and he had seen me 
succeed where he failed, and it was no wonder that he was 
glad to help pull me down. All that was plain enough after 
the event. Well, I did all I could to make up for my negli- 
gence. I had Lawrence drop everything else and take up the 
business in deadly earnest. I gave him carte blanche, or 
more exactly, blank checks, and told him, if possible, to get 
me possession of the control of that road no matter what it 
might cost, and if there had been anything left to get, if the 
game hadn’t been played and finished already, he would have 
won for me. But of that hereafter. 

In the meantime Barget went into society and I into poli- 
tics, rather simple matters both. Everybody in town, except 
the Stanleys, called on us, and afterward came many times 
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again to receptions, dinners, and now an 
then a ball. I say Barget went into so 


ee ces ety, because it was all her own doin 
She came and sat down on my knee oni 

evening after dinner, when the prelim fe 
nary round of calls was about over, ar 

handed me a paper. ‘‘ Will you please O. K. this, Mr. 


Drake?’’ she said, and then, 
it??? 

‘“Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘ but they don’t, as a rule, sit on my knee 
when they say it.’’ ; 

The paper contained a program of entertainments of one 
sort or another running through the whole season. T 
extent of it made me a little nervous. 

““That’s the right idea,’’ said I. ‘* This sort of thing will 
strengthen my position here, and it’s what we built the house 
for. But don’t you think we’d better begin a little more 
slowly? You see we’re really plain people. I haven’t been 
to anything like this for so long that I’m afraid I don’t know 
how to act——”’ 

She put her hand over my mouth, and told me to wait ail 
see if she didn’t know how to do it, and laughed me into 
confessing that was what I had meant. For revenge, she 
said, she would not consult me at all in preparation for the 
first party; she would not even let me see the gown she was 
going to wear. If I had some misgivings in the interval 
the occasion itself repaid me for them, and when I had 
watched her for a while receiving our guests and moving 
about among them, I vowed that thereafter, if Barget should 
wish to undertake anything, no matter what, I would say 
““ Go ahead,’’ and sit by and watch with perfect confidence, 

Going into politics was a simpler matter than going into’ 
society. It really involved very little more than a generous 
contribution to a campaign fund and a few small dinners. TIT 
don’t intend in this memoir to go into my political career in 
any detail. It’s pretty well known and not very edifying; I / 
don’t look back on it with any pleasure myself. But I want 
to say just a word in my own defense. I began this account 
of a part of my life by saying, among other things, that I had 
never trafficked in men’s consciences, and though that may 
have brought a rather scornful smile to the lips of some of my 
readers, it was nevertheless true. That is not pretending, 
mind you, that I didn’t sometimes buy what ought never to | 
be for sale. I shall presently show how and why I bought | 
Reech back again. But I never paid money for what wasn’t 
in the market, for anything which, if not mine at my price, 
wasn’t some other man’s at his. I don’t try to defend the | 
morals —the abstract morals — of my political position, either, | 
except to say that at the moment, and in the crisis, I did | 
what seemed to be the only thing I could do. 

But politics and society were but a small part of my occu- 
pations during those months. Stanley was building a 
smelter, and I tried to neutralize that move by improving the 
Northwestern, putting in Bessemer converters which the water- 
power enabled us to use very economically, and adding an 
electrolytic plant where we could use our own sulphuric acid. | 
Also, about that time I took the contract for lighting the city 
by electricity —the water-power again; it seemed a hundred 
years since I had bought that power of the miller for four 
thousand dollars. A rival of the Argus, called the Daily 
News, which had been launched a little while back, was also 
a venture of mine. 

All that, however, was somewhat beside the mark, or 
rather, was merely subsidiary to my main purpose. That | 
purpose I had outlined to Lawrence months before: to draw 
the gigantic copper industries in the Bent River district into 
one organization; an organization strong enough to keep the 
peace between its members, an assured neutrality which 
should prevent the individual giants from falling foul of one 
another. If that had been my purpose when I talked to 
Lawrence, when it was all impersonal, hypothetical, you can 
imagine how every effort, every resource, was strained to 
achieve it now, with war and perhaps defeat confronting me. | 
For it was here that the game would be lost or won. What. 
ever temporary advantage either one of us might gain, the 

war would not be over until I had effected that organization 
—trust—combine—call it what you like, or until Stanley 
had made it impossible for me to do so. ® 

But if I was doubly determined to bring about this result 
I must be doubly cautious in my efforts todo so. A nation) 
which is threatened with a war cannot with very good grace 
begin to scurry about after allies, and I knew I could n 
expect my competitors to step in and embroil themselves with 
Stanley out of pure benevolence. x 

At one time and another I talked with Halstead and with 
Cooper in a general sort of way. They took it differently? 
Halstead expressed a good deal of enthusiasm, while Coope i 
was frankly skeptical, but both wanted to hear more about i 
The result of our talk was that one January afternoon fou 


““That’s what they say, isn’t 


‘representative of every copper interest in the district — 
«cept the Croesus — sitting about in the leather chairs in my 
-ivate office, while outside the snow whistled against the 
indows. They had come dropping into the room one at a 
me, and we didn’t attempt to talk business until all were 
isembled, and as we hadn’t much in common besides copper 
e conversation flagged a little. But finally the last man, 
alstead, made his appearance and we drew our chairs up to 
e table. 

I can remember to-day just how we sat: Cooper and 
josenblum opposite me, Armstrong and his chief engineer, a 
bung fellow named Parker, to the left, Frankenburgher, 
‘ho had come up from Brownsville just for the meeting, at 
e right, and on my right, and a little behind me where I 
uld not see his face, Halstead. 

“Well, gentlemen,’”’ said I, ‘‘ I’m afraid I’ll have to make 
speech.’’ 

If you have read my memoir thus far you need not be told 
at, in substance, I said, and if you consider the stake I 
as playing for you will know that I was terribly in earnest. 
realized fully what it meant, what a chance the presence of 
ose six listeners offered me. There was wealth enough 
presented in that room to maintain an army, to buy all the 
st of the State outright. If we could but agree to stand 
gether, for peace and justice, there could be no gainsaying 
r fiat; not even Stanley, with all the resources of the 
‘eesus at his back, could resist us. 

It all lay with me now, and as my first embarrassment 
wre off I became confident that I should succeed. This 
juch was in my favor: I was talking honestly; I was not 
ving to trick them, to spin any deceitful illusion, but merely 
make them see what was as clear as daylight to me. I 
Hew then, as I know now, that I was right. 

While I talked my eyes went from one to another, looking 
:and sometimes seeing a nod of approval ora glance of 
‘mprehension. I looked most of the time at the partners 
10 sat opposite me; at Cooper—at the thin face, the long 
in nose, the thin hand stroking the thin, close-cropped beard, 
3 eye fixed constantly on a big ink spot on the blotting 
per which covered the table—and from him to his exact 
posite, Rosenblum, whose hair was grizzled and kinky; 
nose face bore, plain to read, the marks of his Jewish 
)cestry ; whose eyes, shrewd but not unkindly, were all the 

flile on my face. I 
feed, too, how young 
rker sprawled in his 
air, and now and then 
lispered behind his 
nd to his chief, whose 
ily replies were nods 
ishakings of the head, 
d how Frankenburgher 
. perfectly still, except 
‘en he was lighting a 
sh cigar from the butt 
an old one, his hands 
sped over his stomach, 
>moving even to brush 
ay the ashes which 
xed and fell from his 
arand settled in drifts 
the creases across his 
iG 
don’t know how long 
uked ; for half an hour, 
haps, before I made an 
1; and then waited to 
what they would say. 
“Harmony iss good,”’ 
d Frankenburgher 
ckly, around his cigar. 
“We seem to harmo- 
€ well enough so far 
I can see,’’ observed 
nstrong. 
talstead spoke up 
ckly: “Ah, but Mr. 
ike is right, none the 
3. It is true we have done wonderfully well so far. But 
interests are expanding, are more and more in the hands 
our agents, less and less in our direct personal control, 
| between them some trouble may spring up. And also, as 

interests expand, is it unlikely that they may overlap, 

y involve us in a litigation, or even, as Mr. Drake puts it, 
war??? 

‘ooper looked up keenly at me. ‘‘ Hasn’t Mr. Drake any 

*e definite intimation than that of a possible break in the 

he harmony, since that seems to be the word, which we 

e been enjoying?” 
ies,” I answered, “‘I have. I know that the proprietor 
he Creesus, Mr. Stanley, intends nothing less than to drive 
Out of business in this section of the country.’’ I hesi- 

da minute and then went on. ‘“ I think, perhaps, that 
ds some explanation. At one time I owned half of the 

?suS property. Fora personal reason, which I shall not 
nto here or elsewhere, I sold my share to Mr. Stanley for 

thousand dollars. Shortly.after that I was warned not to 
mpt to make another start here; that if I did I should be 
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run out of town. When Mr. Stanley took up his residence 
here some months ago he repeated that threat expressly and 
in person.,’’ 

“Is it fair to ask’?— Cooper was speaking —‘‘ on what 
ground you are trying to induce us to take your side in this 
affair with Mr. Stanley?” 

“I don’t ask you to take my side,” said I. ‘I am not 
trying to get an advantage over him, nor over you. I have 
no grudge to work off on him. What I am anxious for is an 
agreement between us which shall be the best possible agree- 
ment for every one of us, which shall be a good bargain for 
no one at the expense of someone else. No other agreement 
has any validity or permanence. If Mr. Stanley will consent 
to be a party to it, no one will be more pleased than I. He 
would not do it at my instance, but in the face of a concerted 
action I think he would see it differently.’’ 

Parker spoke below his breath, but quite audibly to all of 
us. ‘‘It appears that Mr. Drake is somewhat less anxious to 
fight than Mr. Stanley.’’ 

““Ach!”’ growled Frankenburgher, from half-way down his 
throat. 

““No one but a fool is anxious to fight,’? said Cooper 
sharply. 

“Tf I thought you gentlemen were in a position to observe 
strict neutrality,’’ said I; ‘‘if you weren’t sure to be affected 
by such a struggle as seems likely to occur between Stanley’s 
interests and mine, I shouldn’t have brought this matter 
before you at this time. This isn’t an appeal for gratuitous 
help. I believe you will be affected; that half the force of 
my blows and Stanley’s will fall on you. You will watch the 
duel, but you won’t be out of the line of fire.” 

“T agree with you,’ said Halstead. ‘I am sure Mr. 
Drake has put the case ina way that appeals tous all. [——”’ 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and my chief clerk 
came in with a letter. He walked around the table and laid 
it down at my right hand. I turned to pick it up, then saw 
it was for Halstead. I saw something else, too. The address 
was typewritten, but below it, in a broad, heavy handwriting, 
and underscored, was the word Jmmediate. I had not seen 
that hand for years, but I had not forgotten it. It was just 
like the letters which used to come to me in the city from out in 
the gold-fields ; and so vividly did I remember it that it seemed 
to bring the image of George Stanley before my eyes. 


MY EYES WENT FROM ONE TO ANOTHER, LOOKING FOR APPROVAL OR COMPREHENSION 


Halstead tore it open innocently enough, read two or three 
lines, and then, complaining that the light was failing, he took 
it to the window. 

From the clue that one word had given me I guessed, 
while he stood there reading, what it meant and what was 
coming. If I hadn’t, his nervous, altered manner when he 
came back to the table would have told me, as it told the 
others. Every one waited to hear what he was going to say. 

“Tm afraid’’— he stammered; ‘‘ Ithink that——”’ But in 
a moment he was able to make better work of it. ‘‘ Mr. 
Drake’s proposition has interested me very much, and I’m 
sure it has interested you. But I think before we go further 
with it that we should consult about it among —among our- 
selves; should consider every aspect of the case. It is too 
serious a matter to be entered into lightly.’? He paused and 
mopped his forehead. The others were watching him closely. 
Armstrong moved uneasily in his chair, and Cooper smiled. 

Istood up. “I’m entirely willing to leave my case in your 
hands, gentlemen,’’ said I. ‘ Thank you for coming and 
hearing what I had to say about it.’’ 
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Ten minutes later my office was empty. And within the 
next few days I had letters from all of them. The one from 
Cooper and Rosenblum was the shortest. It said merely that 
at present they did not think that any plan for consolida- 
tion was feasible. And though the others were longer — 
Halstead’s covered three sheets —their purport was the same. 

It was the first serious setback I had had since the day — 
so long ago that it seemed as though it had happened to 
another person — when I had sold my half of the Croesus to 
George Stanley forten thousand dollars. I didn’t yet realize 
how serious it was. I knew Stanley’s letter to Halstead must 
have convinced him and the others that he, Stanley, was in 
control of the situation, but that such was actually the case I 
wasn’t at all ready to grant. 

I thought that there was still some possibility of turning 
Reech to account. I agreed with Lawrence that some one, 
most likely Stanley, had made it worth his while to fail in the 
commission I had intrusted to him, but I thought it best to 
try the effect of a little coercion, anyway. I used to demand 
a report from him every week, of just whom he had seen, what 
prices were asked for the stock, and what he had paid for the 
little he might have succeeded in buying. I could see that 
my methods worried him; he disliked extremely to be 
explicit, and only by the most absolute insistence on my part 
could be induced to commit himself on paper to the details of 
his transactions. He was an expensive agent, though he 
didn’t accomplish much, but I should have kept him at the 
work until right up to the time for the shareholders’ meeting 
if he hadn’t thrown up the job himself. 

I urged him to keep on, but he wouldn’t hear of it, ‘‘ The 
pay’s all right,’’ he said in answer to my questions. 
““Everything’s all satisfactory; but the fact is’’— he was so 
plainly at the end of his rope that I could hardly help smiling 
—“‘the fact is, I hate to go on throwing away your money 
when it ain’t going to do you a bit of good. Those farmers 
won’t sell. They tell me they haven’t any stock, or that 
they’ve sold it, when I know it ain’t so. But what am I to 
do? They’ve got the idea that it’s a skin, and there’s an end 
Of itsy 

So I wrung from him his last, unwilling memorandum, and 
let him go. Lawrence agreed with him by that time that it 


was useless to make any further effort to control the road, but © 


the reason he gave was different. ‘‘I don’t believe there’s 
any stock at all among these 
people. Somebody has 
swept it up clean, all along 
the line; some agent of 
Stanley’s; and, from what 
inquiries I thought it safe 
to make, I believe his agent 
was Reech himself.’’ 

I was reluctant to admit 
that I was beaten, but it 
was a clear case. Reech 
had brought in to me less 
than a quarter of the stock, 
but what Lawrence had 
secured brought the total 
amount up to nearly a third. 
How much of the rest 
Stanley had I didn’t know, 
but it undoubtedly consti- 
tuted an absolute control of 
the road. So I was in the 
uncomfortable position of 
having tied up a lot of 
money in an enterprise 
which didn’t pay, and 
where my enemy, not I, 
was the only one who could 
profit by it. 

The result of the election 
unfortunately justified our 
predictions. I had been 
called away from town on 
some other business just 
before it occurred, so 
Lawrence attended the 
meeting for me and voted my proxies. Beyond the bare tele- 
graphic information that we had been beaten, I knew nothing 
of the outcome till I returned to town a few days later, when 
I promptly called on Lawrence for particulars. 

““There isn’t much more to tell,’? he said lugubriously, 
“They can do just what they please with the road. They 
elected Stanley’s bankers, and his lawyers, and some of his 
personal friends, and—oh, yes, whom do youthink? Whom 
do you think the directors have made vice-president?” 

“Halstead? Cooper? Armstrong?’ I guessed. 

“No!” said Lawrence, thumping his desk. ‘‘ Reech, by 
thunder! Reech! What do you think of that?” 

““T don’t know,’’ said I after staring at him for a minute. 
“That wants a little thinking over.”’ 

The new management of the road didn’t leave us in doubt 
very long as to what their intentions were. Before they had 
been in their office a month they published a revised freight 
tariff, and hard as I was hit I had to admire the skill with 
which they did it. There was a small reduction for the 

(Continued on Page ra) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@Big talk 


C Honesty is the best politics. 


@Reform, Reélection and Roosevelt are the three 
R’s of the strenuous life. 


@Some men are so careless about their things that 
they lose their hair even. 


€ ‘‘ Everything that money can buy’’ doesn’t include 
anything that makes life really worth living. 


@When a procrastinator wants the other fellow to do 
something he’s always in the deuce of a hurry. 


CA Platonic friendship is the greatest thing in life. 
Have one woman for a friend, and make her your wife. 


It’s hard to tell which is the more hopeless case in 
a business office—a willing incompetent or an unwilling 
competent. 


@When a woman has a weak case she adds her sex 
to it and wins; and when she has a strong case she subtracts 
her sex from it and deals with you harder than a man. 


@Good health is the starting point for all good times. 
A million-dollar salary is a poor exchange for steady nerves, 
and a round billion for the ability to eat a square meal. 


@Small wonder that Hobson climbed a tree—if he 
did—to put back a robin in its nest, or under any other pre- 
text. The real wonder is that he came down again; for 
between the hysterical women and the hysterical yellows, 
Hobson is about the most misrepresented man in the 
United States. When we get into another war, the man who 
is offered an opportunity to prove himself a hero is going 
to say, ‘‘ No, I thank you,’’ unless he can be sure that he 
will never live to come back from the post of danger. 
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Appendicitis and Ping-Pong 


ISEASES, no less than games, seem to have their periods 
of popular favor. And just now appendicitis is the 
ping-pong of the medical world. 

Ten years ago, nine men out of ten didn’t know that they 
had such a thing as an appendix; to-day, the nine men know 
all about it and go pale whenever they have a stomach-ache 
on the right side, and the tenth man has Jost his. There is 
an appendicitis club even, with an initiation fee of one 
appendix — your own, not transferable—and it is not a poor 
man’s club, either. For an appendix, worthless in its proper 
place, costs anywhere from fifty toa thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the reputation and conscience of the attending surgeon, 
when you receive it in alcohol as a guarantee of good faith. 

Of course, the popularity of appendicitis is due largely 
to its being a novelty, though people used to have it, under 
another name presumably. A story which is going the rounds 
illuminates the attitude of the public toward the new fad. 

It seems that an ambulance brought to one of our hospitals 
aman who had been picked up in the streets in an uncon- 
scious condition. After a hasty examination the house 
physician decided that the man was suffering from acute 
appendicitis and ordered him on the operating table. 

While he was still unconscious an attendent started to 
remove the patient’s clothes, and the doctor’s attention was 
arrested by this sentence tattooed on his chest: 

‘“Tf found. unconscious, do not operate for appendicitis. 
Have had it taken out twice.’”’ 

Some surgeons are more conservative, as is shown by 
another story, one which is being told of an appendicitis 
specialist, a man of great skill, who rarely loses a case. ‘Some 
one was calling on him a while back, and noticed that his pet 
poodle was moping about disconsolately, ears drooping and 
tail down. 

‘““What’s the matter with that dog, Doctor?’’ the visitor 
asked. ‘‘ He seems sick.”’ 

‘“ Well, I guess he is sick. 

‘* Appendicitis! ’’ exclaimed the visitor. 
you operate on him?” 

‘‘ Operate on that dog!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 
guess not; Load 


That dog has appendicitis.” 
“* Then why don’t 


“Well, I 
why, he cost a hundred dollars! 


Still, if you really have it, you would better have it out. 


The Mills of the Money Gods 


Li YOU have been reading Mr. David Graham Phillips’ 

Millionaires you have gone over with him the vast estab- 
lishment of Mr. Multi-millionaire. You found his great palace 
subdivided ‘‘ soniewhat like a very handsome and exclusive 
private hotel ’’—for Mr. Multi-millionaire himself one suite, 
for his wife another, for the grown son a third, for the grown 
daughter a fourth, for the younger son and daughter a fifth 
and sixth; for the servants and personal dependents (forty- 
two of them in all) a seventh. We have not in this column 
space to recapitulate the various duties of this legion, but we 
cannot pass by Mr. Phillips’ comment on its necessity: 
‘‘These personal attendants are no mere show and vanity. 
But for them the personages of the family would be smothered 
under the accumulation of their extravagances. They would 
be compelled to live simply in a small house or to spend all 
their time in the details of the vast establishment, and would 
have no time for business, study or amusement.’’ 

How complicate has grown this business of life! What, 
then, has become of Omar, his jug of wine, his loaf of bread, 
his book of verses underneath the bough; what of Diogenes in 
his tub, or our own stout Thoreau of Walden Wood? 
Thoreau, by the way, who first pointed out that man in setting 
the trap of industrial civilization only caught himself; luxury 
and peace of mind are still afield and free, far from him. 
Mrs. Multi-millionaire, smothered in the detail of her own 
establishment, her husband swamped in making money for 
which he has no further use, both of them cut off from decent 
human intercourse with their children and with each other— 
why do they keep on, why do they persist in pushing at this 
gigantic snowball, which, as it gathers momentum, will some 
day swallow them up bodily and go rolling on—a snowball 
still, different only in size from other smaller snowballs? 

John Gates, himself a most industrious high roller, answers 
the question well. ‘‘ Most people,’’ he says, speaking of Mr. 
Morgan, the most perseverant roller of them all, ‘‘ think he 
is going on because he wants more money. They don’t see 
that itis because he can’t do otherwise. He is in and he 
can’t get ouf—without disaster to the big interests in his 
control and to the men who have become associated with him. 
That’s what keeps all of us going after we’ve passed a point 
where there’s nothing we want we can’t buy.’’ 

Precisely. The swiftly woven screen of desires and dreams, 
shot through the great machine we have ourselves builded, 
flies before us; we stretch out a wishful finger and, whir-rr, it 
has us—first a hand, then an arm, and we go to feed the 


It was- 


August 16, 1G 


revolutions. It used to be that a man could dig his comf 
with his cabbages from his own back yard; now we liv 
rented houses and scramble at the hopper of the machine, 
Some of us are born out of hearing of the machine — of 
is the kingdom of content; others only out of reach—th 
are they who long to be in the scramble at the hopper, witk 
the strugglers, who, for their part, only wish themselves wel) 
out of it. Let them take warning by Mr. Gates. Either they 
will be trodden under foot in the scrimmage, or they will snatet 
what they can and hurry back to their cabbages and beet; 
why, then, have left them?—or, if they are especially 1 ng 
armed and forehanded, in reaching over some other fellow’s 
head they may get a finger caught, and then, whir-rr, ina jiffy 
they will be no better than Mr. Morgan, who can’t quit! 


ws 
Hope for a Free Poland : | 


T IS rather startling to hear of Russia’s granting exceptiona 
liberty to the Poles in her dominions in order that th 

contemplation of their happy lot may excite discontent amon, 
the Polish subjects of Prussia. Still Russian liberality t 
Poland, whatever its motive, is nothing new. When tl 
Congress of Vienna was settling the affairs of Europe durin 
the temporary absence of Napoleon at Elba the ; 
Alexander I was bent upon reéstablishing the Polish Kingdom 
He said he thought that act the only just expiation fora 
international crime. To be sure, he wanted to be King 
self, but he was willing to guarantee as free a government a 
he actually gave to Finland. 

Although Polish independence has been buried for fou 
generations, it is not impossible that the twentieth centur 
may see the revival of the nationality that seemed to ie 
in the eighteenth. If the death of the Austrian Em 
should be followed by that dissolution of his empire and 
European war which many observers predict, Germany “t 


well find it to her advantage to give up her three mil 
refractory Poles for the sake of securing ten million Austria 
Germans, and establishing a buffer kingdom that would sul 
tract ten million people from Russia and push the aa 
boundaries three hundred miles from the German fronti 
Russia now rules nearly two-thirds of the population of Polani 
and she would therefore be the chief loser by its reéstab 
ment as an independent Power. 

If the question had been asked in 1815 whether the 
teenth century were more likely to witness the establish 
of a Kingdom of Italy, a German Empire under Prus: 
leadership, or a Kingdom of Poland, not a statesm 
Europe would have hesitated to pronounce that of the th 
the probabilities were all in favor of Poland. It has b 
case of hope deferred for her, but perhaps her time may | 
coming yet. 


es 


The Barber of Butte and His Fee 


| CE ay people are inclined to find fault wit 
story which they suspect isn’t true. But the real t 
a good anecdote is whether it’s so good that it ought 
true, even though it probably isn’t. Such a story is b 
told of Senator Clark, his son, and a certain barber of But! 
The son, so the story runs, being in need of a hair- re 
started out in search of a barber. By some lucky chance 
fell into the hands of a Tonsorial Artist —one who understo 
the poetry of the shears and used the Delsarte movements | 
shampooing. So pleased was he with the result that 
after no other barber’s “‘ next,’’ no matter how pleading! 
wooingly voiced, could lure him to the chair. 
Meanwhile, his father’s hair had grown to the cutting 


to the hens: The barber knew his man and made the 

of his opportunity. But finally the last snip had been take) 
the ‘‘ Bay rum or tonic, sir?’”’ question had been answer¢ 
the “part,’’ une the artist’s manipulations, had becor 


rum and satisfaction. 
‘“ How much?”’ he asked. 
““Your son gives me five dollars,’’ the barber insinu 
“But what’s the regular price?’’ persisted the M 
Copper and Gold. 


vulgar little fractions to a man whose unit of measuren 
wasamillion. ‘‘ Fifty cents, sir,’’ he finally replied, inat 
of gentle reproof. 

‘“ Here you are,’’ the Senator returned briskly, handing I 
a new half-dollar. ‘'I haven’t got a rich father.’’ 


A page might be written about this little story, but § 
Senator said it all in that last sentence, 
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BONS MOTS OF FAMOUS MEN 


T IS a well-known fact that wits and 
| humorists, as a rule, scintillate most 
brilliantly in conversation. They say 
ha things than they write. The flashes 
elicited by the collision of mind with mind 
during the excitement of oral contest are 
brighter than those produced “ with malice 
prepense and aforethought’’ in the quiet 
and solitude of the study. Such jewa 
a@esprit are more effective than those that 
drop from the pen, because they are gen- 
| erally unstudied, original. They spring out 
of the subject and the occasion, when the 
_mind is free from ‘‘ carking care’’ and in 
a genial mood. Who does not know how 
much more pungently Johnson could talk 
than he could write? A born intellectual 
gladiator, but naturally sluggish, he needed 
opposition—the parry and thrust of the 
social duel—to bring out his latent stores 
of wit and sarcasm. Congreve’s talk was 
_wittier than anything in his plays; and the 
same was true of Fielding. Selden, the 
tough parliamentarian, the driest and most 
ponderous of writers, sparkled with fre- 
quent and playful jest in company. Who 
knows how much the best English wit is 
_ due to the usage of a dress dinner every day 
-at dark? As Emerson says, ‘‘ much attri- 
tion has worn every sentence into a bullet.”’ 
The genius of the French for jeua 

_ @esprit, to which their language is exqui- 
sitely adapted, is well known. How often 
did Voltaire’s readiness at retort save him 
from social disaster! When an advocate 
greeted him with the bombastic compli- 
| ment, ‘‘I salute you, light of the world!”’ 
Voltaire replied: ‘‘ Madame Denis, bring 
the snuffers!’’ Fontenelle once said to 
q 


him: “ Tragedy is not your true field; your 
_ style is too strong and too brilliant.’’ ‘‘I 
will immediately reperuse your pastorals,”’ 
replied the wit. A Dutch assailant of 
‘Voltaire once drew upon himself the mem- 
orable retort: ‘‘I wish you more wit and fewer consonants.” 
“Adieu, canaux, canards, canaille /’’ was his sarcastic fare- 
‘well to Holland, which any translation would spoil. In 
\speaking one day at Ferney of the little republic of Geneva, 
he said: ‘‘If I but shake my wig, it is covered with dust.”’ 
Voltaire’s dons mots, if more abundant, were rivaled in 
point and terseness by those of Talleyrand, which, while appar- 
‘ently courtly and careless, contained too much acidity. When 
asked one day by a lady noted for her beauty and her stupid- 
ity how she should rid herself of a troublesome admirer, he 
replied: ““You have only to open your mouth, madame.”’ 
“Tt was your father, then, who was not so good-looking,’’ 
was his retort to a young man who had boasted of his mother’s 
‘beauty. When told that Chateaubriand, the vainest of men, 
‘whose celebrity was waning, complained of his deafness, the 
cynic said: ‘‘Since people have ceased talking of him, he 
thinks he is deaf.’? When asked by a person who squinted, 
“How are things going in the political world?’’ the wit 
replied: ‘‘ Asyousee.’’ It has been said of Chamfort, another 
French wit, that his dry, caustic sayings burn the very paper 
.on which they are printed. ‘‘ The public, the public,’ he 
(once exclaimed; ‘‘ how many fools does it take to make a 
‘public?’’ He divided friends into three classes— those who 
love us, those who hate us, and those who are indifferent to 
‘us. Rivaling in wit, if not in sting, the mofs of Chamfort 
‘were those of his contemporary, Rivarol, who said of 
Mirabeau that ‘‘he would do anything for money, even a 
virtuous deed.’’ When asked what he thought of Madame 
‘de Genlis, he replied: ‘‘I like only the pronounced sexes.”’ 
When told that the Archbishop of Toulouse had poisoned 
himself, ‘‘ Then,’’ said he, ‘‘ he must have swallowed one of 
his own maxims.”’ 


} 


Selwyn’s Rebuke to a Bore 


England has abounded in wits and humorists for three or four 
centuries. Of the eighteenth, one of the most celebrated was 
George Selwyn. When one Foley crossed the channel to 
avoid his creditors, Selwyn said: ‘‘It is a pass over that will 
not be relished by the Jews.’’ He was fond of attending 
public executions. Being asked by Charles J. Fox if he had 
‘Witnessed the hanging of a namesake of the great orator, 
“No,” he replied, ‘‘I make a point of never attending 
rehearsals.’ Walpole, alluding to the monotonous similarity 
in the system of politics continued in the reign of George III, 
observed: ‘‘But there is nothing new under the sun.”’ 
“‘No,’’ said Selwyn; ‘‘ nor under the grandson.’’ A gentle- 
‘man who had been twice cut by the wit in London stepped 
up and reminded him that they had been acquainted at Bath. 


a 


By William Mathews 


“‘T remember it very well, 
and when we next meet at 
Bath I shall be happy to 
be acquainted with you 
again.’’ Among the wits of 
Queen Anne’s time was Dr. 
Samuel Garth, author of the 
mock-heroic poem, ‘‘ The 
Dispensary.’’ He was one 
day attending on the Duke 
of Marlborough, and had 
prescribed a nauseous po- 
tion which the great warrior 
objected to taking. The 
Duchess Sarah joined her 
entreaties to the doctor’s, 
exclaiming with her usual 
vehemence: “‘ I’1l be hanged 
if it does not cure you.”’ 
‘“There, my lord,’ inter- 
posed Garth, ‘‘you had 
better swallow it; you will 
gain either way.’’ 

Was any man ever so 
dull as not to appreciate 
Douglas Jerrold’s witti- 
cisms? Who can ever forget 
his saying about the fertility 
of Australia—‘‘a land so 
rich that, if you tickle it 
with straw, it laughs into a 
harvest’’?? What could be 
more caustic than his sar- 
casm upon Albert Smith, 
who was his “‘ favorite aver- 
sion’’? Whena gentleman 
expressed his surprise that 
Smith should be a dentist 
as well as a writer, Jerrold replied: ‘‘ Oh, sir, he lives by 
taking things out of other people’s mouths.’’ When a play- 
wright complained that he was suffering from fever of the 
brain, ‘‘ Courage, my good fellow,’’ said the wit; ‘‘there is 
no foundation for the complaint.’’ A flaming uxorious epi- 
taph, put by a famous cook on his wife’s tombstone, Jerrold 
characterized as ‘‘ mock-turtle.’? When the flight of Louis 
Philippe and Guizot from Paris was the talk of London, a 
third-rate writer was expressing pity for the latter, saying: 
““VYou see, Guizot and I are both historians—we row in the 
same boat.’’ ‘‘ Ay, ay,’’ said Jerrold, ‘‘but not with the 
same sculls.’’ 


Lord Russell’s Penalty for Bigamy 


Lord Mansfield rarely indulged in jests; but he once made 
a witty reply to the supercilious and arrogant Sir Fletcher 
Norton. In arguing a caseof manorial rights, the latter said: 
‘“ My Lord, I can instance the point in person. Now I have 
myself ¢wo little manors.’’ ‘‘We are well aware of that,’’ 
quietly interposed Lord Mansfield with one of his blandest 
smiles. The blunt and surly Thurlow had little pleasantry; 
but he once made a witty reply to the youthful Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, whose constant tone of conscious superiority he 
could not stomach. Pitt, expatiating on the superiority of the 
Latin language to the English, cited as an instance the fact 
that in the former two negatives make a thing more positive 
than could one affirmative. ‘‘ Then your father and mother,’’ 
exclaimed Thurlow gruffly, ‘‘ must have been two negatives, 
to make such a positive fellow as you.’’ 

Plunkett, the celebrated Irish statesman, advocate and 
scholar, was apparently master of every species of wit, from 
that which lights up an argument or intensifies a thought to 
the droll conceit or comic suggestion which plays round the 
midriff and provokes a merry laugh. Toa testy and irritable 
judge, who threatened to fine him a hundred pounds if he did 
not stop coughing, he replied: ‘‘ I will give your lordship two 
hundred if you will stop it for me.’’ A violent storm having 
sprung up on the day when Lord Campbell, who had super- 
seded him as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was expected to 
arrive from England, a friend of Plunkett said that the passage 
across the Channel would make Campbell sick of his promo- 
tion. ‘‘ Yes,’ ruefully rejoined Plunkett; ‘‘ but it won’t make 
him throw up the seals.’’ 

The readiness and keenness of Curran’s repartees are well 
known. His wit was like the vine, which bears the more 
clusters of grapes the more it is pruned. ‘‘ Do you see any- 
thing ridiculous in my wig?’’ said a judge to him one day. 
‘“Nothing but the head,’’ was the reply. Curran was once 


addressing a jury, when the judge indicated his dissent from 
the arguments advanced byshaking his head. The advocate 
assured his hearers that this did not imply, as they might 
think, a difference of opinion. ‘‘ When you know His Lord- 
ship as well as I do, it will be unnecessary to tell you that 
when he shakes his head there is really nothing in it.’ One 
of the most felicitous of recent legal jests was a reply of the 
late Chief Justice Russell, of England. Some years before 
he took sick another barrister, leaning across the benches 
during a trial for bigamy, whispered: ‘‘ Russell, what’s the 
extreme penalty for bigamy?’’ ‘‘ Two mothers-in-law,’’ was 
the instant reply. The late W. M. Evarts was noted for his 
wit as well as for his legal acumen. Going up one day in the 
elevator of the State Department at Washington, which was 
packed with applicants for ministerships and consulships, he 
said to a friend: ‘‘ This is the largest collection for foreign 
missions that I have seen faken up for some time.’’ As he 
was standing one day in the same city on the bank of the 
Potomac, conversing with Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, 
the latter asked: ‘‘Is it true that Washington once threw a 
half-dollar across the Potomac from this bank?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
sir,’’ replied Evarts, ‘‘and he even beat that. He once threw 
a sovereign across the Atlantic.’ 


A String of Philosophic Puns 


Apropos of puns, there are verbal Unitarians who scowl upon 
them — who have a positive antipathy to ‘‘ agreeable levities,’’ 
as Elia calls them —“ these twinkling corpuscula of conversa- 
tion’’; yet there are puns that provoke the hearer to philo- 
sophic speculation; as Burke’s query: ‘‘What is (m )ajest(y), 
when stripped of its externals, but a@ jest?’’ Is there not 
something sadly suggestive in this: ‘‘Is life worth living? 
That depends on the Ziver.’’ Douglas Jerrold’s famous saying 
that ‘‘ dogmatism is puppyism come to full growth,’’ looks 
like a merely happy pun, but is something deeper and more 
philosophic. What can be more suggestive than the observa- 
tion of an English editor that if the devil should lose his tail 
he could get another at the place where dad spirits are 
retailed? Wow aptly did Sydney Smith characterize Lord 
Brougham by a pun, as he rode by in his carriage, on the 
panel of which was a large B: ‘‘ There goes a carriage with 
a B outside and a wasp within!’’ Archbishop Whately was 
an inveterate punster. ‘‘ Why,”’ he once asked, ‘‘ can a man 
never starve in the Great Desert? Because he can eat the 
sand which is there. But what brought the sandwiches 
there? Why, Noah sent Ham, and his descendants mustered 
and bred.”’ 

Of all the varied forms of wit the most admirable and tell- 
ing, beyond all question, is the retort or repartee. When wit, 
in conversation or in debate, takes this form, it is so effective 
a weapon, so sudden and unexpected—scatters a man’s 
adversaries with so utter a rout—that the most prejudiced and 
spiteful listener cannot restrain his applause. A witty retort 
is always more admired, more triumphant and telling, than a 
witty attack. It is doubly so when the attack was apparently 
wholly unexpected. Nothing more quickly wins our praise 
and sympathy than this perfect command and quick, instan- 
taneous concentration of the faculties when a man is taken 
at a disadvantage, and repels an insinuation or an insult 
without a moment’s warning. Those retorts are happiest 
which turn an adversary’s weapons against him, as David 
killed Goliath with his own sword. An adept in this was the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, the counselor of Cromwell and of 
Charles II. He was the keenest and sharpest wit in an age 
of wits, and excellent in prompt and cutting retort. Borna 
cripple, unable to move without his man and his crutch, 
suffering daily from epileptic fits, he was yet a lively com- 
panion, a profound lawyer, and an energetic politician. 
““Shaftesbury,’’ said Charles one day, ‘‘I believe that thou 
art the wickedest dog in all my dominions.’’ ‘‘ Of a subject, 
Sire, I believe I am.”’ 

During his speech in the House of Lords against the 
Test Bill, overhearing an indolent prelate say: ‘‘I wonder 
when he will have done preaching,’’ the Earl replied in 
an undertone, so as to be distinctly audible throughout the 
house, ‘‘ When I am made a bishop, my Lord.”’ ; 

Although Sheridan, the wit, orator and play-writer, care- 
fully elaborated and painfully polished his most brilliant 
impromptus, yet he could, when hard pushed, throw off a 
sharp retort on the spur of the moment. When the fretful 
critic, Cumberland, had said of a performance of The School 
for Scandal that he was surprised that it provoked such 
immoderate laughter, as it did not make him even smile— 
““Cumberland is truly ungrateful,’’ said Sheridan, ‘‘for I 
saw a tragedy of his played a fortnight before at Covent 
Garden, and I laughed from beginning to end.’’ 
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THE PLANT AT HIGH GROV 


By Will Payne 


AA Story of Modern Competi- 
tion; the Battle of the Malden 
Works with the Combine 


brink of the 

bank stood the 

squat smithy, 
of limestone, with an iron roof from the centre of which protruded a 
short iron chimney of large diameter. The forge beneath sent up its 
flames, which burned from the top of the chimney in a protean crown 
of ever-varying fiery hues. The numberless blank windows of the 
factory mirrored this fire crown, and its inverted image, waving, leap- 
ing, forever changing and renewing itself, burned in the water below. 
This was the frontispiece of the town. Beyond lay the business dis- 
trict, mostly comprised in the brick-paved town square, in the centre 
of which stood the soldiers’ monument—a pedestal bearing the inevi- 
table sculptured volunteer with his musket at ground-arms. 

The neat little railroad station of pressed brick had a festal effect, 
with its rows of incandescent lamps and its bustle of people, as the 
train drew up. The station lights shone up on the tender green of 
young oak leaves, a fringe of that vast mantle of foliage which 
embowered the town. A score of townsfolk stood on the station plat- 
form. Young Genslow, the dubious new editor of the semi-weekly 
Messenger, was talking with two girls. One was the plump and snub- 
nosed Miss Presley. The other was Johnson’s sister Lena, a girl of 
eighteen. She had his yellowish hair, but of a richer tone; his gray 
eyes made soft and lustrous, translated to the feminine; a beautiful 
clear pink-and-white complexion; a graceful young figure. Young 
Genslow was laughing as he spoke to her, his white teeth showing 
under his little boyish curly red mustache. 

A cart stood in the shadows back of the station, a man, not in livery, 
dutifully holding the horses’ heads. Miss Malden was coming for- 
ward out of the shadows to meet her father. 

The cheeky young editor, who was said to have been a Chicago 
newspaper reporter for a few months before he alighted in High 
- Grove, reached the manufacturer first. 

“Are the Malden works going into the trust, Mr. Malden?’’ he 
asked offhand, smiling, confident. 

All the townsfolk within hearing paused to listen, open-mouthed 
over the audacity, shocked and deeply curious over the scandal of this 
beggarly cub of a country editor halting Mr. Malden in public and 
asking him about his business. 

Miss Malden stood apart from her father and the interviewer, yet 
well within the focus of all those curious eyes. 

She wore a simple summer costume. Jennie Presley’s hat far out- 
matched hers in size and ornaments. But there was that in Miss 
Malden’s pose which put down the other figures in the picture. Her 
large dark eyes gave one serene glance at the cheeky young editor 
from the advantage of a height rather greater than his own, then 
turned calmly away to the foliage. 

Johnson, some distance up the platform, watched her steadily. 
Again he felt her something carefully finished, a-creature highly 
evolved, predicating long preparations, a product to the making of 
which there had gone an infinitude of toil, to which, unwittingly, 
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home from Chicago. 

Dyer had gone ahead to the smoking compartment, 
which he had to himself. Malden sat at the end of the car, 
his light overcoat crumpled about his stout person. In his 
agitation he had forgotten to take off his stiff black hat. 
There was a wing of iron gray whiskers on each ruddy 
cheek, but the lips and chin were clean-shaven. He hada 
way of compressing his lips, the lower one slightly protruding. 
His blue eyes, aging, already somewhat dim, were set to 
the window in an uncomprehending stare. 4 

Johnson, the Superintendent of the plow works, sat half- 
way down the car, his round, solid head showing above the 
high back of the seat. His clothes hung loose and ill-fitting 
on his great bony frame. The big jaw and chin, projected 
on an heroic scale, looked all the more salient from the lean- 
ness of his face. His hands lay in his lap. One thumb had 
been broken, a forefinger blunted and twisted. A girl sat 
across the car—a slim, graceful little creature in a red jacket, 
with brown eyes, hardly more than a schoolgirl, admi- 
rably pretty. Now and then she looked over at Johnson 
calmly. If she met his round gray eye her own soft eyes 
did not instantly fall, she did not color and stir in her seat 
and move her head as she had done when her glance encoun- 
tered Dyer’s. Nobody knew better than the Superintendent 
that to this pretty romance-haunted girl he belonged in an 
order of things world-wide from that in which she placed 
Dyer. 

Twilight gathered as they approached High Grove. 
While the train was still some miles away, on the other side 
of the river, they could see the living fire-ball of the forge 
chimney, a giant’s torch, a ruddy, earthy star. As they 
rushed nearer, the long, low mass of the plow factory took 
shape on the opposite side of the river, a stretch of rough 
brick wall pierced with numberless windows. On the very 


Te three men kept apart in the Pullman car on the way 
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many hands and minds had labored in the impenetrable past. 
knew that she was aware of himself and of Lena. 
that she was not going to give a sign of it. 

Genslow was setting forth High Grove’s interest in the future of 
the works; the Messenger’s willingness to give it the first official 
information. 
ing down upon the unwelcome questioner. 


He 
He knew, too, 


Malden, his brows puckered forbiddingly, was glower- 


““The Malden works have not been sold to a trust or to 
anybody else!’’ he broke forth angrily. ‘‘And they’re not 
going to be sold!’’ he added, exasperated beyond patience. 
He brushed by the editor, turning to his daughter. 

Miss Malden turned with him, still with that calm air of 
expunging the scene. Johnson watched them climb into the 
cart and drive away. 

Beyond the square the ground rose under its unbroken 
mantle of foliage. Here and there an electric street lamp 
twinkled gayly through the leaves. Lighted windows in the 
comfortable dwellings, set spaciously apart, glowed cozily 
in the dark. There was a broad air of prosperous content, 
and Malden was conscious of this as his daughter drove 
on, in silence, toward home. 

““You decided not to sell, then?’ said Miss Malden. 

Although he had stubbornly kept silent, his agitation 
pressed for utterance. At her question he burst out wrath- 
fully: “‘ The trust fellows proposed to buy this plant from 
us and then shut it down, dismantle it, throw it into the river 
—and High Grove with it! They had the cost sheets all 
spread out. They had gone over them with a microscope. 
They can make plows cheaper at Illinois City. I could have 
told them that before. As though I hadn’t found it out during 
these last two years of cut-throat competition. My father 
founded these plow works when there wasn’t any town here 
—only his little blacksmith shop and half a dozen houses.’’ 
In his agitation Malden went at once to that aspect of the 
matter which appealed most strongly to him, leaving her to 
guess the connection. ‘‘ The works and the town grew up 
together. I have spent most of my life here. It’s a good 
town, Julia! A good town! And good works! My work- 
men have always been decently treated—treated like fellow- 
beings. They have felt secure in their places here. I have 
worked all my life to get them to buy their homes, to attach 
themselves to the works and the town. I believe I have 
done something here! I have given where I could, not 
merely money, but thought, intelligence, if I have any intelli- 
gence. Your mother and yourself have given. There’s the 
library and gymnasium, the scholarship prizes in the public 
school. There’s your Arts and Crafts society —and other 
things. I mean we’ve tried to make a community here —a 
real community, all bound up together, I think I’ve had some 
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influence in this town, aside from among the workmen. It’s 
improved —a little city. And it all depends on the works. 
I don’t want to brag; but I’ve done something! ’’ i 

He turned his agitated face to her for approval. ‘“‘ Yes, 
father, I know you have,’’ she assented quickly. Perhaps 
she understood even better than Malden that ideal of himself 
which he cherished —something half feudal, half scientific; 
the leading man of his community; the shepherd of his 
people; the wise and liberal employer; the rich man witha 
heart and conscience; the foremost light; the temporal human 
Providence, scattering benefits. ; 

“*T don’t believe in trusts,’? he went on; ‘‘never did. The 
competition these last two years has been fierce. Those fel- 
lows at Illinois City want allthe trade on anyterms. Arthur’s 
father came into the works later, by advancing the money for 
the extensions. Arthur himself has been a great deal away 
from High Grove—at college, abroad, anywhere but at home, | 
I want to be fair to him. He doesn’t feel it as Ido. High 
Grove is nothing to him. I let him persuade me to go to 
Chicago and talk it over with these men who are getting up 
the trust. Blair offered us $400,000 for the works, in cash or 
in stock of the trust, just as we liked. Then it came out that 
they proposed to abandon the works, to transfer the business 
to Illinois City, where coal is cheaper and where there’s an 
advantage in shipping. I have to say that Blair was delight- | 
fully candid about it. He said the trust wanted the Malden 
works on account of the name, for the Malden plows are well 
known. Besides, they wanted to assure the Wall Street men, | 
the underwriters, that all danger of competition had been! 
eliminated. That’s the main idea. They want to stop com- | 
petition. So the $400,000 was ready. Blair seemed to have | 
it among the small change in his vest pocket. But as for run- 
ning the plant after they’d bought it, that wasn’t to be thought | 
of. Blair came back to the cost sheets. They could make 
plows eight per cent. cheaper at Illinois City, and to his mind 
that was enough reason for simply canceling High Grove, 
blotting it out of existence, expunging it! Four hundred 
workmen and their families; a whole town—tush! Blair 
simply put that in the waste-paper basket! ’’ ‘ 

The figure and the manner of Blair, the chief promoter, | 
kept recurring to the manufacturer’s troubled thoughts—a| 
large, bland person of unfailing good humor, calmly juggling) 
with millions, speaking of $400,000 as though it were small! 
change, listening to Malden’s objections; then urbanely| 
coming back to the cost sheets as though they settled every-| 
thing. Tothe manufacturer this large, bland, good-humored 
figure had a strangely disturbing effect, as though it calmly 
alleged an irresistible power, a force of Nature against which 
he might struggle in vain. ; 

“But, if they can make plows cheaper at Illinois City, 
father, won’t the plows get made there finally, after all?” 
Miss Malden asked suddenly. 

Malden looked at her, surprised, wounded, touched on the 
sorest spot. ‘‘ You’ve been talking with Arthur Dyer!” 
he declared accusingly. # 

““No!’’ she answered quickly, and colored slightly. 

He continued to look at her accusingly —his own daughter 
taking sides against him; siding with Dyer and Blair and 
those who alleged the inevitable power of the cost sheets. 

“Tt merely occurred to me,’’ she added. .| 

They were turning into the gravel roadway which led 
along the side of the ample grounds. The house, a large, 
square brick structure of some dignity, with a deep veranda, 
was set in large grounds which occupied the crest of the hill. 
The town spread beneath them. i 4 

““What does William think?’’ Miss Malden ventured, as 
the horses slowed to a walk. 

“Ah! William!’’ Malden instantly lightened up as h 
caught at this one point of cheer. ‘‘ Johnson understands it! 
He’s a workman himself! You should have seen his eye) 
brighten and his jaw settle when I told him we were not 
going to sell! Yes, Johnson understands it. He knows 
what it means to the workmen and to the town. Whatever 
Arthur Dyer—and you— may think, I know there’s something) 
in High Grove worth saving. I know eight per cent. in the cost) 
doesn’t cover the whole case. It’s the community, the well- 
being of four hundred men and their wives and children— 
yes, of a thousand men. What! After I’ve worked all my 
life to make this what it is, to hand it over to the trust for 
destruction? Not much! I'd bea pretty leader to lead mj 
people into that pit, wouldn’t I! No, no, Julia, High Grole 
is worth saving. Of course I don’t blame Arthur so much,” 
he added more quietly, as the horses stopped; ‘‘ he doesn’ 
feel itas Ido. I wish I had the money to buy out his share 
of the works. Then I’d fight it out alone—with Johnson,” 
Preparing to alight, he seemed to remember something. 
‘“Why didn’t you go over and speak to William?’’ he asked. 

“Did he wait? I didn’t notice,’’ said Miss Malden. ; 
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SECOND CHAPTER 


EAVING the station, Johnson turned homeward. Hi 
house stood at the beginning of the reach of level land 
near the river, beyond the works. Persons living on the hil 
called this the flat. Shade was not so abundant here. Far 
ther on some rows of plain, frail little boxes of houses with 
no shade at all stood close together, the doorsteps flush witl 
the board sidewalks. Johnson’s house was of frame, a_ stor} 
and a half with a small L, plain but comfortable, in a ne@ 
yard inclosed by a picket fence. ; 
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His mother still did the housework, with incidental help 
from Lena. She was a woman of ample frame, with a broad, 
plain face and thin iron-gray hair. This evening she wore 
the usual loose calico wrapper which made her bulk look so 
shapeless. Going and coming between kitchen and dining- 
room as she served Johnson his late supper she saw, in spite 
of his abstraction, that he was in high spirits. 


- So Mr. Malden won’t sell the works?’ she said 
presently. 
“No. He'll not let the plant be shut down. We'll fight!”’ 


he affirmed with a grim relish. 
“Well, fightin’ a trust takes a long pocketbook,’’ she 
observed. 
_ ‘ Yes,’’ he assented absently, his mind already busy plan- 
ning for the new condition; ‘‘ and close economy all around. 
Hard work for me, mother! A good many corners must be 
cut off. Perhaps it will involve lower wages for a while.’’ 
She paused, coffee-pot in hand, and pondered the point in 
her slow way. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose so,’’ she said. ‘‘I s’pose, 
whether they sell to the trust or don’t sell, the men’s pretty 
sure to get the worst of it anyhow.’’ She delivered this bit 
of philosophy in her mild, good-humored voice, stopping to 
laugh in a kind of exaggerated purring which shook her 
ample sides and made little noise. It was said without 
rancor—a simple, good-natured expression of the point of 
view at which she had arrived through the long struggle 
against poverty during her husband’s lifetime, and in which 
she had been confirmed through the companionship of other 
people struggling against poverty. 
; Johnson glanced up at her with a touch of surprise. Long 
‘ago he had perfectly comprehended his mother —slow-witted, 
of the most commonplace and circumscribed mind, incapable 
of mental expansion, clinging with invincible stubbornness 
to certain rudely traditional things, yet, along with this invin- 
‘cible stubbornness, of so lax a fibre that even Lena’s rashness 
did not deeply trouble her; affectionate, instantly ready to 
give her life for those she loved, but utterly incompetent to 
manage her own daughter, her flabby will absolutely helpless 
under the bright, alert will of the headstrong girl. Long ago 
Johnson knew all this. Long ago he had thoroughly com- 
prehended her rudimentary idea of society, which consisted 
in the good-natured belief that the poor always got the worst 
bf it. Now, his eye took in her bulky 
figure in the loose calico wrapper, her 
oroad, red, hard hand upon the coffee- 
oot, her plain, flat face, wrinkled, its age 
‘Almost pathetically accentuated by the 
glaringly white false teeth. It came to 
nim abruptly that this figure of toil was 
also a result of long evolution, predicat- 
ng conditions through an impenetrable 
yast. With an unpremeditated action 
ae reached out and took her free hand, 
\Phere was something like a lump at the 
yase of his throat as he smiled up at her. 
‘An abrupt passion of loyalty to her, not 
only as his mother, but as the figure of 
‘oil, moved his heart. His emotion 
ifirmed the truth of her rudimentary 
»hilosophy, which his head disdained. 
“They don’t often get the best of it 
_—in the long run, mother,’ he assented. 
Phere was the old contrition in his assent. 
A sharp point of remorse pricked his 
orain with the accusation that his mother 
fertainly had scarcely got the best of it. 


They heard the front door open. 
ohnson dropped his mother’s hand 
With a self-conscious suspense. Lena 
ame in, a package in her hand. There 


vas a sort of helpless waiting and ques- 
joning in the way the mother and brother 
vatched the girl as she crossed the room 
wriskly and began untying her package 
}t the sideboard. The quick, graceful 
‘novements of her body and_ hands 
showed her supple, nervous young 
nergy. The sideboard mirror reflected 
he beautiful, delicate coloring of her 
kin and the rich tone of her soft, abun- 
ant hair. As she glanced down at the 
vackage, the long lashes veiling her 
ustrous eyes, she looked a dash of splen- 
‘id color on a dull background. 

“Well, 1 guess Mr. Malden means 
Vvell by his men,’’ said the mother, dis- 
‘gaging herself first from that suspense 
which Lena’s entrance had evoked. 

No man means better; no man means better,’’ the 
/Mperintendent declared heartily. 
' The girl looked over her shoulder with one of her quick 
lovements. “Such lovely houses as he gives some of ’em— 
\ice little shanties stuck in the mud,’’ she observed. 

She saw her brother’s eye harden and she met his steady, 
Imost hostile, look boldly. 

“ Oh, I know about the library and the scholarship prizes 
nd all that,’’ she declared. ‘‘I know those Maldens. They 
ke to show us off and look pious when people praise them 
wt taking such interest in us. You ought to have been at the 
rts and Crafts business yesterday when Miss Malden had her 
vo swell friends out from Chicago. One of ’em said: 
But, my dear Julia, how do you ever have the patience to 
‘ach all this?’ Then she saw Jennie Presley and me stand- 
'g by and she said: ‘Of course the young ladies must be 
2ry clever.’ Jennie Presley’s father is a merchant. He’s 
ot plenty of money, and I hope we’re not tramps. But that 
oman, with her air, might as well have said: ‘What an 
teresting lot of monkeys you’re training!’ That’s what we 
*€ to Julia Malden at bottom, She’s real proud of us when 
€ do the tricks without making a mistake. Did you see her 
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“THE MALDEN WORKS HAVE NOT BEEN 
SOLD TO A TRUST OR TO ANYBODY 
ELSE!” HE BROKE FORTH ANGRILY 
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look over my head at the station to-night? It wouldn't have 
hurt her to bow to me, I guess. If she’d whistled and held 
up a bun I might have stood on my head right there. Jen 
Presley says we mustn’t blame the poor girl, because, with 
all her charity patients, she can’t always remember which 
are the Arts and Crafts and which the free soup and second- 
hand clothes.’’ 

A slow, dull color came up under Johnson’s tanned skin. 
“Was it Jennie Presley—or Genslow that said that?’’ he 
asked in a hard voice. In an instant he regretted it. He 
was always failing with Lena. His very anxiety betrayed 
him into stupid exasperation over her incorrigible wilfulness. 

The girl flushed. The hurt showed in her eyes; but they 
did not falter before his steady look. 

““Does it hurt you to have somebody pay me some atten- 
tion, William?’’ she asked. Her voice, sweet as a child’s, 
had the note of a hurt child. 

Johnson’s eyes fell. He was'ashamed. She was so ador- 
ably pretty. When her sweetness defended her wilfulness 
he was utterly at a loss, like a man set to correct an instru- 
ment at once too strong and too delicate for his hands. 

The girl passed slowly from the room. They heard the 
front door close behind her. Johnson drank his coffee in 
troubled silence. Mrs, Johnson sat down at the table, push- 
ing her spectacles up on her wrinkled forehead. 

““T know how you feel about it, William,’’ she began 
mildly; ‘‘ but sometimes lately I wonder whether you done 
right—keeping yourself as much like a workman as you 
could, I mean, after you got able to live better. When I think 
of Lena, I guess it ain’t been very good for her. If we’d 
lived different, in a finer house, in the best way you could 
afford, maybe it’d ’a’ been better for her. Maybe she’d ’a’ 
been content to keep on at school Jike you wanted her to.’’ 

Johnson scarcely dared look at her for an instant, and 
he quailed inwardly as though she had brought up his most 
deeply hidden secret and exhibited it before his eyes. 

““T believe it would have been better,’’ he said. 

“Seems like you couldn’t do very much good to other 
people this way, anyhow. Course I know how you feel about 
it,’’ the mother hastened to add. 

““No, you don’t know, mother,’’ said the son. ‘‘I have 
some influence with the men at the works, but it’s just 
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because they know I’m fair with them, not because I live 
like a workman. I’m the boss there. You can’t get over 
that. That’s the fact that fixes our relationship. You can’t 
get over that. I’ve felt that for a long time. The old zeal 
is gone.’’ The dull glow came under his tanned skin. 
““Maybe it’s pride that kept me on in the way I began. 
Something happened ’’—he looked up at her, yearning with 
a sudden contrite affection toward this homely maternal 
figure of toil. ‘‘ There was a love affair which fixed every- 
thing. I’ve never been able to change it. Pride, perhaps, 
prevented me. And you and Lena— you’ve had the worst of 
it. JI haven’t been good to you.”’ 

The suggestion of an old love affair scarcely stirred her 
imagination. Naturally there were love affairs in youth as 
there were measles earlier. This unaccountable man-child 
of hers would have had a love affair, and he would never have 
told her. That was most natural. What touched her was 
his contrition. 

“Not me, son! Not me,’’ she said quickly. ‘‘I’m as 
good off here as anywhere—better off than anywhere else. 
I wouldn’t be happy any other way. Lena—she’s flighty, 
and it might have been better for her. But I guess it 
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wouldn’t have made any difference in the long run. She’s 
flighty, but a good girl, William. She goes to church every 
Sunday.’’ 

Johnson smiled a little. The speech helped to restore the 
accustomed relationship between them. 

“Don’t trouble, son,’’ she said soothingly. 
right.’ 

““Well—I hope so,’’ he said, smiling at her. 

“And if Mr. Malden should sell the works and they’d be 
closed up ——’’ 

““No, no!’’ he interrupted decisively. ‘‘ The works will 
not be closed!’’ The muscles of his big, lean, salient jaw 
stiffened. ‘‘They will not be closed! Ill keep them 


going!”’ 


“We're all 
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HERE was scarcely the murmur of a leaf in High Grove’s 
royal mantle of foliage. The air itself glittered in the 

open with little tremulous gossamer waves of heat. From 
Johnson’s front yard the stretch of river shone like burnished 
metal, and the plow works, for all their rude glare of red 
brick, had an oddly insubstantial effect, as though they were 
painted against the water. On that Sunday afternoon in 
August High Grove was motionless and voiceless. 

Nevertheless, Dyer walked rapidly. He wore a shirt-waist, 
white duck trousers broadly reefed at the bottom, and he 
carried a wide sunshade, to the languid amusement of per- 
sons in the lower town who were lounging in their scant door- 
yards as he passed. These persons held him in unconcealed 
contempt as a dude. But Dyer’s long, thin, clean-shaven 
face and his rapid stride showed no infirmity of purpose. 

Johnson, on his elbow in the unmown grass which he liked 
better than a trim lawn, saw the owner coming, and got up 
as Dyer turned in at the gate. The two men shook hands 
briefly and sat down on the rustic bench under the largest 
oak in the yard. Dyer went straight at the business. 

““You know how it is over there.’”’ He nodded toward 
the works. 


Johnson knew. The trust had been in operation sixty 


days. The competition was like this steady, unrelieved glare 
of the August sun. The Malden works were losing money 
every day. With all their losses the trust was taking away 


their trade. They must put prices still 
lower and stand still greater losses. 

““I got back from Chicago yesterday,’’ 
Dyer went on rapidly. ‘‘ Blair renews 
the original offer. He will take the works 
for the trust at $400,000. They are sen- 
sible people. They want peace. Mr. 
Malden knows the situation now. He 
knows that we shall simply ruin ourselves 
if we keep on fighting the trust. They can 
make plows cheaper than we can. They 
have a longer pocketbook. For every 
dollar that we lay down they can lay down 
five. You know of the plan to reduce 
wages ten per cent.?”’ 

““As a matter of course.”’ 

“Suppose the men accept it.’’ 

“They will accept it.’’ 

“Very well,’? Dyer went on. ‘‘ That 
will reduce the cost of production by six 
or seven per cent., we will say. The trust 
willsimply cut under us again. We shall 
make them lose a little more money. In 
the end it’s simply their millions against 
our thousands. You know that. Mr. 
Malden knows it now. But he has taken 
his stand on a matter of principle. It’sa 
point of honor with him now. He’s stuck 
on that point of honor, and he’s going to 
ruin himself and ruin his family.”’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Johnson de- 
manded. 

“Exactly this, Johnson:’’—he flung it 
out with the air of a challenge—‘‘ Mr. 
Malden holds only forty-eight per cent. 
of the stock of the company in his own 
name. JI hold forty-six percent. Six per 
cent. of the stock standsin yourname. Of 
course I know the arrangement between 
you and Mr. Malden. Your stock is only 
a quarter paid for and Mr. Malden looks 
upon it perhaps as essentially his prop- 
erty until it is paid for. Even if it were 
fully paid for I have no doubt that, under 
all the circumstances, he would take it for 
granted it would be voted, on any vital 
question, according tohis wish. You know Mr. Malden. The 
idea of anybody in High Grove entertaining a plan in oppo- 
sition to his plan doesn’t readily occur to him. The point is 
that this stock was transferred to you. It stands in your name. 
You have paid something on it. You have every legal right to 
vote it as you please. I believe you are clearly entitled to join 
with me and use the stock forthetrust. You and I together can 
muster a majority against him. I don’t yield you anything 
in regard for Mr. Malden. You know how I stand there. 
But he’s stuck on his point of honor. Although he knows 
that he’s ruining himself and his family he won’t give in. 
I don’t know why you back him up in it. That’s your affair. 
In my judgment, a man really devoted to him couldn’t do 
better than save him now in spite of himself. After all, 
ruining a family is a hard fact.’’ 

Johnson sat very still, his round gray eyes fixed on the 
bending stretch of the river. Dyer stooped and plucked a 
spear of grass. Then, gathering himself firmly in hand, he 
plunged on abruptly: 

“See here, Johnson. You and I get on together better 
than any other two persons in the whole muss. We've 
both got some sense —and some nerve. We've always stood 
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up square-shouldered in front of each other, 
and understood each other, without nonsense. 
I don’t need to say to you that I’ve got money 
outside of the works. If the plant fell in the 
river to-morrow I’d still be comfortably well 
off. But I won’t put another cent into the 
works under present conditions, and Mr. 
Malden hasn’t anything to speak of outside 
of the works. I could stand it if the thing 
went by the board. He couldn’t. What I 
mean is that I’m not considering any selfish 
interests in this.’? He flung it out in that 
challenging way. 

“Oh, I understand that,’’ said Johnson 
quickly and harshly. ‘‘ I mean I understand 
your motive. I know you’re not plugging 
for your interests. As you say’’—his round 
eyes fixed the eyes of the owner; the two 
men looked at each other, square-shouldered 
—‘‘you and I have got on better than any 
other two. We understand each other. I 
can do this thing that you propose; I mean 
I’m capable of doing it; yet I am under 
many obligations to Mr. Malden. He trusts 
me fully. That stock which stands in my 
name he regards as his for the matter in hand. 
To use it against him would have all the 
appearance of the most detestable betrayal. 
If there’s any man in the world that I’d hate 
not being able to look squarely in the eye 
that man is Mr. Malden. You can under- 
stand that.’’ 

““ Perfectly. It would cost you something, 
Johnson, to turn against him and overcome 
him by force. Maybe more than it would 
cost me. But there are others. You know 
how much of a service it would be to Mrs. 
Malden—and Miss Malden.”’ 

““Does she know of this?”’ 
manded. 

“Naturally it’s not a thing for her to know 
—this proposition,’’ said Dyer; ‘‘ but she 
knows her father’s situation and the situation 
of the works.’’ 

Again for a moment the two men looked 
each other hard in the eye. Johnson’s eyes 
turned slowly to the works and came back to 
Dyer’s face. ‘‘I am those works,’’ he said 
slowly, in a low voice, eye to eye with Dyer. 
“Tam that plant. I’ve kept it going the 
last five years—not Malden. I am keeping 
it going now. I don’t care a rap for the plant, 
either. I mean for my job and the chance, 
possibly, to get in as part owner, and for 
the town and all that. It’s something else.’’ 

Dyer took a long breath, looking at the 
Superintendent with open admiration. ‘I 
know you’ve kept the plant going,’’ he said. 
““ And I suppose I can understand ’’ —he bent 
forward and touched the other’s knee. ‘“‘ But 
don’t you see, Johnson, you can do better to 
wind it up now?”’ 

““Maybe. It might be worth while—and 
wind myself up with it,’’ said Johnson slowly. 
““ Let me think it over.”’ 

He looked at the plant, then up at the 
shining bend of the river; and he did not 


look around as Dyer left. 
ys\e NOON the men gathered in the wood- 
finishing shop, a long room on the 
ground floor of the main building, bare save 
for the work-benches which ran around three 
sides, fitted with various tools and machines. 
The whole force came, four hundred, com- 
fortably filling the room. There were a 
score of young women from the office and the 
label-room, neatly dressed in shirt-waists and 
summer skirts. The men lifted them to seats 
ona long, high bench, with jokes and laughter, 
so that here where the girls were there was 
a note of gayety, the contact of the sexes 
striking out its little play of comedy in spite 
of the heaviness which pervaded the room 
elsewhere. 

Malden pushed his way through hurriedly, 
with a hasty greeting here and there, and 
mounted the chair at the farther end of the 
room. Four hundred faces turned toward 
him in anxious silence, waiting the word 
from this master of their bread. 

Malden spoke rapidly, earnestly. He 
recited briefly the original offer of the trust 
to buy the works, which had been rejected 
when it developed that the trust proposed 
to shut down the plant. The trust had been 
formed without them. It intended to domi- 
nate the field. They were bearing the full 
brunt of its competition. Doubtless the men 
all knew that the works were being operated 
at aloss. The Company was willing to take 
its full share of the fight. It would accept 
the situation to the limit of its ability. It 
would forego every cent of profit. It would 
even stand a round loss. But it could not 
stand the whole loss without ruining itself, 
which would be to accomplish the purpose of 
the trust and wipe out the High Grove plant. 
They must go on selling plows as cheap as 
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the trust sold if they were to hold their trade 
and continue in the business. The enter- 
prise was now confronted with an enemy 
which purposed destroying it. They must 
stand together in common danger. He pro- 
posed a horizontal reduction of ten per cent. 
in wages, pledging himself that the wages 
should be restored as soon as the situation 
improved —as soon as the trust learned that 
here was a community which proposed to 
stand up for the good that was in it; which 
could neither be bought nor bullied into sub- 
jection to trust rule. He would like to hear 
from any of the men who had anything to say. 

The President’s fervent voice, wound up to 
an oratorical pitch, stopped in a dramatic 
pause—and a dead silence ensued. Thirty, 
forty heavy painful seconds passed without a 
stir. Then Packett, the foreman of the wood- 
finishing room, one of the best men in the 
plant, slid from a bench beside his daughter, 
stepped to the clear space before the chair, 
and faced the audience —a tall, spare man of 
fifty with a long, limp, iron-gray mustache. 

‘“ We've heard what Mr. Malden says,’’ he 
began. ‘‘ I’ve been in the works twenty years. 
My children were brought up here, and I be- 
lieve High Grove has been a good place for 
them. I’d hate to see the works shut down. 
We know that Mr. Malden has been fair and 
we can take his word. It will be pretty hard 
lines for some of us; but for one I’m willing 
to stand my cut. I think it’s the best thing 
we can do.’’ 

That was all—to Malden’s secret surprise 
and chagrin. There was nothing of the en- 
thusiasm, nothing of the ideal communal 
loyalty which he had expected. Packett 
walked back to his bench. There was alittle 
patter of applause from the older workmen 
—the polite cheering of a comrade; then the 
oppressive silence again. 

Lyman, a workman as old in the service 
as Packett himself, askillful and steady man, 
with thick hair and a bushy beard, spoke 
from the centre of the room. 

““ How long will the cut last, Mr. Malden?’’ 

“As long as the trust makes it necessary,’’ 
the President replied with a touch of passion. 
He kept a clear face to the audience, but he 
was bitterly disappointed, half angry at the 
stolid attitude of the men. 

Lyman came forward to the spot Packett 
had occupied, turning his hairy, intelligent 
face to the audience. 

““T have been a long time in the works, 
too,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I think High Grove 
has been a good place for a workman. I will 
cheerfully stand the cut or double the cut if 
that’s all we need to keep from being turned 
out here; if the plant will go on then as it has 
in the past. Ten per cent. off a workman’s 
wages means a good deal to him—more than 
a wealthy man realizes. If the trust is going 
to gobble us up in the end there’s no use in 
our making sacrifices. But if Mr. Malden 
says he thinks this cut will fix him so he can 
hold his own against the trust until the trust 
gives in we ought to take his judgment.’’ 

““T can only tell you what the situation is 
now,’’ said the President quietly. The op- 
pression reached his heart. ‘‘One cannot 
see what the future holds. In my judgment 
the ten per cent. cut will suffice. I have 
given you my best judgment. The alternative 
is to close the works.’’ 

Nothing more was offered. Malden stepped 
down fromthe chair. Themen began leaving 
the room in heavy silence. When most of 
them were gone Malden himself went out, 
keenly disappointed, gloomy, and chagrined 
because they had met him with no more 
enthusiasm. 

Going out, he saw Johnson by the door, 
talking to a knot of men. The Superintend- 
ent’s big spare frame loomed above the others. 
His bent head and lean face gave an effect 
of power. There were force, conviction, 
authority in the tones of his voice. The men 
were nodding their heads in assent. 

““ Yes, that’s so,’’ one of them said. 

It lightened the President’s oppressed heart. 
Here was something sure, solid, invincible in 
a world which had somehow been getting all 
adrift. He felt Johnson like a rock under 
his struggling feet. 

When Johnson presently went around to the 
office he came upon Genslow at the corner 
of the building, talking with Biggs and four 
or five other iron-workers, recent arrivals, men 
from Chicago who had been through strikes 
and worked in unions. 

““The old man’s guff didn't fool ’em much,”’ 
he heard Biggs say. : 

The Superintendent threw Genslow a hard 
look, and passed on without other recognition. 
No courtesy was wasted between him and the 
editor nowadays. 
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fragrance, but a dog is banned by a 
bad name, and between the two saws 
authors and publishers hold to the latter. 
When Nansen’s famous book of Arctic explo- 
ration was to be published there was an 
anxious search for a name. Farthest North 
seemed an inspiration until the joy of dis- 
covery was chilled by the fact that another 
book had recently been published under the 
same name. Fortunately a compromise was 
reached, since the earlier book was practically 
out of the field, and the name was used again. 
There was once a manuscript novel which 
bore the desolate title of Hardscrabble. 
When it appeared in print, however, it 
rejoiced in the brave designation of In 
Defiance of the King. 

Unconscious duplication of titles is not 
uncommon, witness The Seafarers, The Alien 
and The Aliens, The Mills of God and Mills 
of God. There are titles also which betraya 
desire to follow in the wake of a popular 
success. The Helmet of Navarre had a fol- 
lowing of Navarrelets, but it is improbable 
that there were any material results. More 
conspicuous just at present is the case of Mr. 
Major’s latest romance, Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall. The author’s remarkable suc- 
cess with his first novel, and the skillful 
publication and prominent advertising of his 
new book, made this a shining mark. There 
are those who remember Nast’s famous car- 
toons of the Greeley campaign, wherein Gratz 
Brown invariably appeared as a tag pinned 
to the tails of Greeley’s voluminous coat. In 
a less legitimate way tags have been surrep- 
titiously appended to the cloak of Mr. Major’s 
romance. Now there is but one Dorothy and 
Mr. Major is her prophet. Imitation may be 
sincere flattery, but its ethical character in 
this case is none the less indefensible and 
annoying. 

Legally there is probably no way of sup- 
pressing a title which may bea close imitation 
of the name of a successful book. It would 
certainly be hard to prove damages from loss 
of sales due to the purchase of the imitation 
under misapprehension, but that injury is 
done is altogether probable. There is also 
the annoyance to author and publisher which 
might properly be included among the indi- 
rect damages. This is not piracy, as piracy 
was defined in the days before international 
copyright, but it is assuredly an attempt to 
batten upon the wit and enterprise of others 
which calls for suppression on the part of 
readers. 


A ROSE with any other name may keep its 


The Passing of Big Sales 


One bit of news which has been developed by 
this controversy is the announcement that 
Mr. Major’s Dorothy has entered upon her 
second hundred thousand. Though the book 
advertising of the spring and summer season 
has shown a passionate strenuousness which 
must have wakened the applause of news- 
paper counting-rooms, there has been a 
coyness, as it were, regarding the mention of 
figures. Two years ago displays of imposing 
figures were everywhere in evidence. It was 
clearly set forth, not only in the papers but 
on the boardings and blank walls, that the 
conquests of the pen outstripped those of the 
sword, whether the sword was that of Attila 
or Genghis Khan or Napoleon. But in the 
last year the note has changed. Pronuncia- 
mentos as to new editions, and large editions, 
exhausted editions, and best-selling books 
have been issued with the usual rapid-fire 
zeal, but the figures have been held in 
abeyance. 

The mention of the second hundred thousand 
of Dorothy Vernon is an exception to a 
new rule, and this reserve is full of signifi- 
cance. Those who read between the lines 
see in this modest reticence as to figures the 
passing of the day of ‘‘ big sales.’’ The pub- 
lishers have been slow to share this opinion. 
They have camped on the doorstep of each 
other’s authors, they have searched London 
and America with a fine-tooth comb, and their 
glittering promises and freakish advertising, 
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and desperate experimenting in this direction 
and that, have shown the potency with which 
the gambling virus, due to the enormous 
sales of a few novels, has fastened itself upon 
them. 

Other and more constant departments of 
their lists have been neglected, but that, of 
course, is their own affair. The results have 
been an overproduction of fiction, with a 
profit to some authors and to many advertis- 
ing mediums which has assuredly transcended 
the returns to the book-makers. 

Some two years since, the head of that 
very interesting development, The Booklovers 
Library, was quoted as saying that his library 
would put an end to ‘‘big sales.’? Very 
likely he was a true prophet. With the large 
subscription lists of the library and the mul- 
tiplication of Tabard Inn Libraries and libra- 
ries on trains and steamers and elsewhere, it 
seems reasonably evident that each popular 
book will have a large number of library 
readers, and that some of these readers under 
other conditions would have been purchasers. 
After all, the majority of novels are taken as 
a means of recreation or time-killing, and 
when Tabard Inns and through trains place 
these novels within every one’s reach fora 
nominal consideration or for none at all, why 
should the average man make purchases? 
He is not likely to buy scales when a penny 
in the slot will answer his purpose. 


Is the Public Tired of Novels? 


But there is quite another phase of this 
curious condition. It is a fair question 
whether the public have not been surfeited 
with novels and rendered skeptical by the 
tom-tom beating of the advertisers. There 
are opportunities enough for book-making, 
and new books must be had, but the indus- 
trial craze as illustrated in fiction seems to be 
exhibiting a reaction. There are reviewers 
of the passing literary show who are still 
expounding the virtues of international copy- 
right as the reason for American successes. 
The explanation was given years ago, and it 
contains a solid truth. But these same 
reviewers have failed to keep pace with the 
procession. American successes have led to 
American excesses in the production of books, 
and safe lines of effort have been neglected 
for glittering possibilities. With these pos- 
sibilities growing more remote and the 
iridescence of the fiction-bubble fading, there 
may come a day of reckoning for certain of 
the more speculative brethren, and a change 
of heart for others. 

The zeal shown by the latter-day publisher 
in stalking new game is illustrated in the 
rapid appearance of books by the distin- 
guished ex-actress, Clara Morris. Her 
Recollections yielded a capital series of 
graphic pictures of stage life and therein she 
was at her best. Her experiences had been 
varied and picturesque. She had known the 
leaders of the stage, and her personal sketches 
were apt and lifelike. She had known also 
the vicissitudes, the pathos as well as the 
humor and the triumphs, which form the 
unseen drama of theatrical life, and her story 
was well worth reading. It was doubtless 
the cordial reception given to her book, and 
possibly the glittering promises of fiction as 


well, that led her to essay a novel of the | 


stage, although her novel writing, as the story 
shows, was the work of an untrained hand. 
Curiously enough, though the stage fur- 
nishes more newspaper gossip than almost 
any other topic, the theatrical novel has rarely 
attracted readers. In this case the interest of 
the first book and of the author’s personality 
seem to have launched the novel under favor- 
able conditions, but it is doubtful whether 
candid readers will show the zeal in recom- 
mending it to others which is said to be 
the most effective form of advertisement. 
Furthermore, although the novel is but fairly 
launched, a third book is already announced, 
which appears to promise further recollections 
and more or less intimate expositions of the 
life of the stage. Of stch is the modern 


rapid-fire system of book-making. 
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The Lawyer's Unlucky Text 


The revival of the report that Justice Gray, 
of the United States Supreme Court, will 
retire from the bench during the coming fall 
has furnished a text for many reminiscences 
of his earlier days. While he was a member 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts the 
case was brought before him of a man who 
had committed an offense of a particularly 
mean sort, and the longer the Judge listened 
to the testimony the more stern and uncompro- 
mising became the expression of hisface. But 
the lawyer for the defense had contrived to 
avail himself of some technicality which was 
insurmountable. Though Judge Gray was 
compelled to set the fellow free, he felt that 
the occasion was ripe for remarks; so with 
a look of the utmost scorn and disgust he 
said: 

‘* Prisoner, stand up! It would have given 
me great satisfaction to sentence you to a 
punishment commensurate with your wrong- 
doing. Asitis, thanks toa technicality, lam 
obliged to discharge you. I know that you 
are guilty, and so do you. And I feel bound 
to remind you that you will some day pass 
before a wiser and vastly better Judge, who 
will deal with you according to justice and 
not according to law.’’ 

A certain Boston lawyer, an exceedingly 
pious man with a taste for evangelization, 
had his letterheads printed with a verse from 
Scripture in large type following the name 
and address. On one occasion, having to 
make an ex parte preliminary argument 
before Judge Gray in chambers, in which it 
would be necessary to disclose certain parts 
of his client’s case which he desired not to 
make generally public until the trial, he wrote 
the Judge a note asking that he be allowed 
an opportunity to speak to him in private. 
He wassomewhat chagrined when his note 
came back to him with a scrawl across the 
bottom: ‘‘Request denied, with a suggestion 
from the Court that counsel base future peti- 
tions on a more appropriate citation.’’ 

For a moment he could not make out the 
meaning of this, as he was not aware that he 
had quoted any law; but glancing up the page 
he discovered that he had written his note on 


a letterhead bearing this text: 


““Ye are bought with a price.’’ 


Another Ant Hill for Sluggards 


Mr. W. C. Brown, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the New York Central 
Railroad, began life as a section hand on the 
right of way. He was asked recently to 
what he attributed his success and the fact 
that he is now a Vice-President of a great 
system instead of being still a section hand. 

““More than to any other one thing,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I presume it is due to the fact that I 
have never been too insistent on stopping 
work when my regular day’s task is 
finished.’’ 

The story of how Mr. Brown was marked 
for promotion is interesting. Years ago, 
when he was still with the section gang, he 
injured his hand in the course of his work. 
While he was convalescing he employed his 
time in learning telegraphy. Later he was 
appointed to a position as telegrapher at 
Burlington, Iowa. One morning, after an 
unexpected and violent snowstorm, Mr. T. J. 
Potter, the famous railroad man, alighted on 
the platform of the station at Burlington. As 
he made his way toward the station he was 
met by the Yard Master and a young man, 
who were just coming from the yards. The 
young man passed on, but the Yard Master 
stopped to acknowledge Mr. Potter’s greeting 
and to answer his inquiries. 

““ Well, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ve had an awful 
night. This storm came on unexpectedly, 
and we had several hundred head of live 
stock in cars that were in danger of freezing. 
I’ve been out all night, but I’m glad to say 
the stock is safe.’’ 

“Who was the young man with you?”’ 
asked Mr. Potter. 


““He’s a telegraph . operator here,’’ 
answered the Yard Master. ‘‘ Name’s 
Brown. I don’t know what I’d have done if 
it hadn’t been for that young man. He 


comes on at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
quits at midnight. This storm came on us 
just as he was getting ready to go home. But 
he didn’t go. There wasn’t any reason at all 
why he shouldn’t have gone. He’d donea 
full day’s work. But he saw the danger, and 


he just put on his coat and went out with me, 
and he’s been out all night helping me pro- 
vide for that stock. I don’t know what I’d 
have done without him.’’ 

Mr. Potter, as the saying is, ‘‘put a pin 
in’’ the incident right there. From then on 
he watched young Brown’s career without the 
latter’s being aware of it, and the young man 
was advanced from one responsible position 
to another, with the result that he now pre- 
sides over the operating department of one 
of the greatest railroad systems in the world. 


A Message to the Philippines 


Felipe Buencamino, who was Secretary 
of State under Aguinaldo and who is now 
a member of the Civil-Service Board in the 
Philippines, has been studying Washington, 
whither he was called to testify before the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines. 

““ Had I known of the strange yenius of the 
American people,’’ said he, ‘‘ I should have 
counseled surrender of our forces long before 
I was captured. 

‘“ Here,’’? exclaimed Sefior Buencamino, 
‘‘you build for books,’’ referring to the 
Congressional Library, ‘‘a temple, vast, 
bewildering, beautiful beyond compare, but 
you house your Chief Magistrate, your Ruler, 
in a building mas humilde (humbler) by far 
than Malicaman, the palace where you keep 
as prisoner, Aguinaldo, your rebel. 

‘It is impossible as yet for the Filipino 
mind to grasp the American idea. It is folly, 
indescribable folly, for the Filipino to combat 
the American spirit. Ishall have great things 
to tell my people.”’ 


Mark Twain’s Cautious Questions 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, tells a story 
of Mark Twain’s early days in Carson City. 

“At that time,’’ said Senator Stewart, 
‘the humorist had not attained to the philo- 
sophic calm which comes with college degrees. 
He was a journalist, and an unterrified one. 
In Carson City he boarded at the home of 
his brother, who was a model citizen anda 
Christian. 

““One morning I was a guest of this brother 
at breakfast. We had just seated ourselves 
at the table when a voice drawled from the 
stairway above: 

“““ Have you read the Scripture lesson this 
morning?’ 

“““ Ves,’ was the reply. 

““Had family prayers?’ continued the 
voice from above. 

“““ Ves, Sam,’ said the host, smiling at me. 

“There was a pause, and then in the now 
well-known drawl came the further question: 

““Said grace?’ 

“““ Ves,’ responded the patient head of the 
household. 

““ All right, then,’ came the cheerful com- 
ment from the stairway; ‘I’ll be right down.’ 
And presently the irreverent youth, who ina 
few years was to promote the gayety of 
nations, joined us at the breakfast-table.”’ 


How the Flowers Sleep 


Flower growers have discovered how to 
produce lilacs in autumn, and in the com- 
ing fall will put these pretty blossoms on 
the market in considerable quantities. It is 
quite a wonderful achievement, considering 
how peculiarly they are associated with the 
springtime, and the way in which it is accom- 
plished is most curious and interesting. 

In a state of Nature, the lilac plant requires 
a period of rest before producing its flowers. 
That period is the winter, when the cold 
enforces repose. But it is found that the plant 
can be cheated into blossoming in autumn by 
exposing it to the fumes of ether, which put 
it to sleep for a little while, after which it 
proceeds to blossom luxuriantly. 

Florists grow the plants in pots, and in the 
fall place them, pots and all, in a large box 
which contains an uncorked bottle of ether. 
In this manner they are exposed to the ether 
vapor for forty-eight hours, the box being air- 
tight; and sometimes the operation is repeated 
a few days later. When they come out they 
are ready to start right in at blossoming, and 
the glass gardener obtains a fine crop of lilacs 
for the early winter trade. 

The process sometimes weakens the colors 
of the flowers, but this does not matter in the 
case of lilacs, because the kind preferred by 
florists is the white. 
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‘His Masters Voice” 


Victor Talking Machine Distributers 


Chicago, Ill_—The Talking Machine Co., 107 Madison St, — 
Chicago, Ill—Lyon & Healy 
New York, N. Y.—Victor Distributing and Export Co., 
No. | Broadwé yay. 
New York, N. Y.— C. Bruno & Son, 356 Broadway. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—W. D. Andrews. 
Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co, 
Evansville, Ind.— E. K. Ashby Bicycle Co. 
Boston, Mass. — John C. Haynes & Co. 
Cleveland, O.— Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Western Electric Co., 933 Market St, 
New Orleans, La.— National Automatic Fire Alarm Co, 
Cincinnati, O.—The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Baltimore, Md.— H. R. Eisenbrandt's Sons. 
Buffalo, N. Y.— P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Victor Talking Machine, Limited, Carle- 
ton Building. 

St. Luuis, Mo.— Simmons Hardware Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.— Sherman Clay & Co. 
St. Paul, Minn.— Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Indianapolis, Ind.— Carlin & Lennox. 
Lincoln, Neb.— The Wittmann Co. 
Omaha, Neb.—A, Hospe, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—S, Hamilton. j 
Detroit, Mich.—Grinnell Bros. 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY a 
Stephen Girard Building’ Philadelphia 


— Cnt thee tema witness 


The lather of Williams’ Shaving” 
Stick acts like rich cream to 


the hot or irritated face. It is” 
soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. 


Price, 25 Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


We Want a Boy. 


In every town in the country to act 
as selling agent for THE SATURDAY| 
EVENING Post this Fall. About 4000} 
boys are already earning money each! 
week through this plan. We want to) 
double the number. 
3 


To any boy who answers 
this notice we will send, — 
entirely without charge, — 
Io copies of next week’s 
issue, to be sold at 5c each 


After that all the copies required will 
be furnished at the special wholesale 
price. Any boy can earn lots of spend- 
ing money by working after school-hours 
on Friday afternoon and on Saturday 
morning. If you will try the plan write to 
us, and we will send next week’s supply 
of 10 copies, with full instructions, and 
a booklet written by some of our boys, 
telling of their methods. You can be 
just as successful as they are. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY } 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


= 
$25,000 made from one-h 
acre. Easily grown throuy 
out the U. S. and Cana 
Room in your garden a 


thousands of dollars’ worth, Roots and seeds for sale. Se 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S 


+ 


The Art of 
Advertising 
by Mail 

by a system devised by ten 
of the best advertising au- 
thorities in America. It pre- 
"pares young men and women for a paying 
professiou that has many openings wailing 
competent pupils. 

If already employed it makes you more 
valuable to your employer by qualifving you 
to handle the advertising. Merchants can 
increase their business by learning how to 
‘improve their advertising. 

The instructions are completed in three 
months. Write for terms and booklet that 
will convince you of the profitable oppor- 
tunities open to you. 

CAHN, WAMPOLD & Co., 
Wholesale Clothiers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WITT K. COCHRANE, President, 
Chicago College of Advertising. 

DEAR Sik: Mr. Barker whom you sent us 

is doing splendidly up to date. We are very 


well pleased. Very truly yours, 
F. C. CAHN. 


Chicago College of Advertising 
Suite D, Isabella Building, Chicago, Illinois jj 


F. P. Barker. 


Shattuck School 


f FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1865 


| Prepares for best Universities. Excellent moral, 
intellectual, military, athletic training in exceptional 
climate. Charming home and school for twenty boys, 
seven fo twelve, wholly separate. Catalogues interest 
parents who waut the best. Re-opens September 16th. 


REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Rector 
1000 Men 


WANTED and Women 


S to learn our new System of 
, Shorthand and Bookkeeping by 

Mail. Thousands of our grad- 

' nates employed. Established 

, 33 yeurs. Only $2 for our 
= SSE" Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
mansbip, Law and forms, 700 pages, 50,000 sold. 
| Address, Parsons’ Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| SCHOOLS OF LAW 


taw School: Three years’ course leading to degree of LL. B. 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy: Three 
tourses of higher legal, political and diplomatic training lea‘ling 
'a degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Diplomacy, and Doctor 
of Civil Law. 

The National Capital affords special advantages to students of 
‘-aw and Diplomacy. For catalogues and information address, 


) Channing Rudd, Sec’y, 1420 H Street, Washington, D.C. 


_— PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
i Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
f » FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


\ 
' 


‘ 
u 


I —_ FEF 
. e 
Jtica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 
\ Kdward B. Fleck and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 
Alfred H. Jay, Seeretary 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following 
‘epartments : Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
{wcution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year 
-ourses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Address 
Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 


New York | 
Jniversity 


Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 
1, 1902. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3:30 tou 6 P.M. 
(LL. B. after two years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 
10 P.M. (LL. KB. after three 


Law School 
ears.) Graduate Classes 


a 
zad to LL.M. ‘Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
ie J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 
Jas ah lal a amt ae itt 


ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


|y entering through us. We have special arrangements with 
everal hundred leading Collezes, Bourding Schools, Military 
jchools, Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Music, 
| ft, ete. Write for particulars, stating course desired, when you 
ish to enter, previous educational advantages and first and second 
wice of school. Catalogues of all schools and colleges FREE. 


“meriean School and College Agency, 1227 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
TS oS ie lr aaa 


HATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


__ Law Department of Grant University 
Two years’ course leading to degree of LL.B. and admission 
to state and U.S. Courts. Fine law building and strong 
faculty of twelve members. Terms very reasonable. Students 
can be self-supporting while studying. Mild winter climate. 
Next term begins Oct. 8, 1902. For catalogue and full particu- 
lars address Maj. Chas. R. Evans, Dean, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


arge, beautiful grounds. 


Numbers limited; instruction indi- 


dual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for college or | 


tsiness. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902. 
sud for catalog. Col, EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 
FREE opinion as 


?ATENT SECURED #8 ssi" 


snd for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
verissued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
ad without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE Cory 


& 
' EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


or FEES returned. 


| would answer him. 


FAD 


The Copper Hing 


(Continued from Page 17) 


transportation of grain, and in general on the 
cheaper classes of necessities; otherwise it 
was much the same, with one exception. On 
ores, and the refined products of ores, ingots, 
etc., they sent the tariff soaring up to a figure 
at which even the Birthday, rich as it was, and 
the Northwestern, economical as it was, could 
hardly pay a respectable dividend. 

And if we could hardly make mining pay, 
we who took out the richest ore in the district 
and refined it in the cheapest way, do you ask 
how the other copper mines fared? Do you 
know why they could still make money though 
the freight on their products from Red City to 
Bridgetown was as great as from there on 
to the seaboard? Do you know why Cooper 
and Rosenblum and Armstrong and the others 
didn’t join eagerly with me to resist this 
outrage, and why Halstead, when he stopped 
me on the street to commiserate with me 
about it, had all the while he talked a half 
concealed smile in his beard? 

It was because, after they had paid the out- 
rageous charges of the Red City and Texas 
Railroad Company, the company cheerfully 
paid a large part of the charges back again. 
The transaction is known as a rebate. It 
used to make Lawrence boil every time he 
thought aboutit. I didn’t like ita bit myself. 
If the drain could be kept up long enough it 
would, if not ruin me outright, at least force 
me to sell out again at my adversary’s price. 
It was a great inconvenience; it hurt my 
pocketbook, but it didn’t enrage me as it did 
Lawrence. For it troubled the part of him, 
true New Englander that he was, which was 
most sensitive; it was revolting to his prin- 
ciples. ‘‘If these practices are possible,”’’ 
he used to say, ‘‘no man is safe. It isa vio- 
lation of the Constitution. I beg you, my dear 
sir, to bring suit against them.”’ 

“Pll do that when the time comes,’’ I 
But that wasn’t the way 
the battle was to be won. 

Meanwhile Stanley was killing two birds 
with one stone. The new freight rate hit me 
alone and hit me hard, but it served another 
purpose, too. It was the shrewdest kind of 
politics. I had gone into one party, he into 
the other, and his was the party which, 
according to its platform, stood for the ‘‘ Poor 
against the Plutocrat.’’ The new manage- 
ment of the railroad was, so the Argus said, 
making the plutocrats squirm, and so well 
were the cards played, so bright was this 
benevolent but immaterial rainbow painted, 
that in the spring elections his party swept 
the State. It even got control of the Red 
City Board of Aldermen, where I had thought 
myself impregnable, so ‘that a franchise I had 
asked for, to establish and operate an electric 
trolley line in the streets of the town, was 
thrown out without discussion. 

When once the tide turns in matters of 
chance, of successes or failures, it is wonderful 
how strong itruns. Wenever get off with one 
defeat. For years I had been moving along 
with an unbroken record of successes, and 
now, at once, though I had been looking 
ahead just as carefully, though I had been 
planning my campaign just as shrewdly, I had 
been routed, crumpled up, all along the line. 
I think if a man is inclined to think his suc- 
cesses all his own doing, and to speak witha 
sneer of the men who fail, an experience 
like mine is good for him. 

Throughout the town my defeat was. re- 
garded as final. Rumor is never very kind 
toa man who is down, and stories of my losses 
flew about the streets, growing as they went. 
Sometimes the men I knew spoke to me about 
them, told me how they had denied this, or 
asked if they should deny that, but most of 
what I heard had been poured into Barget’s 
unwilling ears at hertea-table. Society began 
to pity us, and then to make excuses, and then, 
when.the rumors grew bigger and blacker, as 
rats leave the ship, they abandoned us. 

I came upon Barget one evening when she 
didn’t know I was about, and found her 
crying. She declared at first that it was only 
the blues, or the mopes, or something of the 
sort, and smiled as well as she could. But 
I drew her down on the sofa beside me and 
told her to tell me all about it. 

“Oh, it’s just the same thing, 
‘‘ the same stories and gossip and —— 

“"T know,” said I. “°Such a pity that 
your husbayd is ruined!’ and ‘ Where are you 
going to live?’ and all the rest of it. I don’t 
wonder that it wears you out, even when 
you know what folly it is.’”’ And then I 
suggested that we go out to our little house 
under the cliff until the tide set the other way. 


” 


she said; 


” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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2 Slightly Damaged Sets 


For Saturday Evening Post Readers 


Upon taking stock recently we found 
that we have on hand a few slightly 
damaged sets of the ‘‘ World’s Best 
Music.’? For all practical purposes 
these sets are as good as new. Here 
and there a leaf is slightly soiled or a 
binding a little rubbed, but there are no 
torn pages. Sixty-two of these remain- 
ing sets have been reserved for readers 
of The Saturday Evening Post, and 
we offer them as long as they last at 
the bare cost of making and handling. 
The coupon below will bring you 
a set for examination. You do not 
buy until you see the books. They are 
sent to you on approval, and can be 
returned if not satisfactory. Every 
lover of music will appreciate this 


Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches 


opportunity to obtain the world’s greatest collection of music at cost. 


Library 
of the 


World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes ; 4 Vocal, ¢ Instrumental 


The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, 
not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and classic 


and romantic piano music. 
quartets, 


There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios, and 
‘The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many of them being hand- 
some chromatic art plates printed in many colors. 


‘The work contains 500 biographies of 


musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American composers. 
It is the most complete collection of music in existence. 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. 


There are 2,200 


pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more than $200.00. 
‘The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to open flat at the 


Piano and remain open. 


people in every English-speaking country. 


In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in 
number of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. 
20 editors and special contributors have assisted. 


Jn the preparation of the work 
It has been endorsed by music-loving 


400 composers are represented, including such 


world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, 


De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan, and Handel. 


There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely 


bound in half leather or cloth. Size of volumes, 9 x 12 inches—nearly sheet music size. 


Every Home in Which There is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly 
marred sets last they will be sold to SATURDAY EVENING POST 
readers at $19.00 for sets in half-leather binding, and $16.00 for cloth 
binding, and you may pay in small payments of $1.00 a month. 
The amount saved by securing one of the remaining sets is 
shown by the fact that the ‘‘ World’s Best Music ”’ sells regu- 


larly for $48 and $36. 
examination. 


other collections of music. 


to us at our expense. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 


In soft, rough finish. Codors > Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. 


The coupon will bring you a set for 
We feel confident that you will keep the 
set after you have examined it and compared it with 
If, owing to any cause, 
it is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it 
pas Do not forget to 
send the coupon, as this offer is made only 
to SATURDAY EVENING POST readers. 


Not necessary to send coupon if Saturday Evening Post is mentioned. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 
back if not satisfactory. 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the 
Send for catalogue. 


We refer to The First 


The 
University 
Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on approval, 

prepaid, a slightly damaged 

set of “The World’s Best 

Music ” (reserved for SATURDAY 

EVENING POST readers) in half- 

leather. If satisfactory I agree to pay 

$1 within 5 days and $1 per month there- 

after for 18 months; if not satisfactory, 1 
agree to returnithem within 5 days. 


Signed. 


Ml dress 72S 
S. E. P. 8-16 


eaenat----e- 


In ordering cloth, change 18 mos. to 15 mos. 


Money 


We are hat 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 
finish. 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


In smooth Colors: Black, 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 


Lwvant(-to-be- a-pe 
AN near tiet " 


If you have aliking or natural talent 
fordrawing, cut this out and mail it with 


your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


N. Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law Department Lake Forest University 
Three yeurs’ course, leading to deyree of LL. B. Large Fac- 
ulty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. Extension 
preparatory course. Indiviclual instruction, Write Secretary, 
Elmer EF. Barrett, LL. B., 1009 Title and Trust Bldg., Chicago 


We will send, if you 
ipply at once, a copy 
of our instructive book 
on Business, explain 
ing the best system of 
accounts in the world, 


and how you can make 
moremoneyand better 


your position. It is 
EE C 


A Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Wy Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No, 9. 

DAN McCARTUY, Director, 

National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 


Dap, 


- Libby’s Corned Beef Hash 


is one of the articles which can never be equalled in a private kitchen. This viand 


IS DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN 


and universally popular; but comparatively few persons can make it just right. 
Libby’s cooks make it this way, and it’s good. 
Breakfasts —Luncheons— Suppers can all be made successes with any of 


LIBBY’S (Natural Flavor) FOOD PRODUCTS 


and the book, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells how; ask for it, it’s free. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for Libby’s big home Atlas. It has 32 new maps. Size 8 x 11 inches, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, U.S.A. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A’ D* 1728 by Benj.Franklin 


FIVE CENTS THE COPY 


ffrenches First 
By Lloyd Osbourne 


The Millionaires 
By David Graham Phillips 


=z The New General 
Commanding 


By A. Maurice Low 


=S Beginning in the 
Railroad Business 
By J. T. Harahan 


bhe CurtisPublishing Company Philadelphia 
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Will be GIVEN AWAY in Jan., 1903 


To Smokers of the 


BEST AND LARGEST SELLING BRANDS OF CIGARS 


IN THE WORLD 


\ 
CO 


RS 


will the United States collect Taxes on during the month of December, 1902? 


(Cigars bearing $3.00 per thousand tax) 


HOW MANY CIGARS 


$ | 4? 500 00 will be given in January, 1903, to the persons whose estimates are nearest to the number of cigars on which 
9 ° $3.00 tax per thousand is paid during the month of December, 1902, as shown by the total sales of stamps 
made by the United States Internal Revenue Department during December, 1902. 


Distribution will be made as follows: 


To, the...........(1) personestimating theclosest © 5 .geemessmii acc ie ee occa © 6 <ialei2 cimieinie =ainiotetnteneta elev eieielese eee $5,000.00 IN CASH. 
Tothe ........2 persons whose estimates are next closest...... ($2,500:00' each). .c2. 2. oem. = s-jae 5,000.00 = 
Tothe ........5 persons whose estimates are next closest...... (31,000.00 each)s. 2.5.5 sseesleslete 5,000.00 “e 
Tothe .....; 10 persons whose estimates are next closest........ ($500.00 each)... 5.6.5). oem 32 dane 5,000.00 ae 
To the ...... 20 persons whose estimates are next closest........ ($250:60'each). ooo. acceee cet ice 5,000.00 Ms 
Tothe...... 25 persons whose estimates are next closest........($100.00 each).................. 2,500.00 Us 
To the ...... 50 persons whose estimates are next closest.........($50.00 each).................. 2,500.00 is 
To the .... 100 persons whose estimates are next closest......... (S25,00jeach)). ios. 0 aceaeee 2,500.00 ef 
To the ...2,000 persons whose estimates are next closest......... ($1000 each) 70.2005 erent 20,000.00 £ 
To the ...3,000 persons whose estimates are next closest.......... ($5.00 Cach)sancasnoeeee 15,000.00 ay 
Tothe 30,000 persons whose estimates are next closest we will send 

———. to each one box of 50 ‘‘Cremo” Cigars (value $2.50 per box)................. 75,000.00 

35,213 —————_ 

35,213 persons. .< is.ccaed Decisis nn 6 2 age ss so EEE Cos pata reieress aro temere Aisusese aie stete olor riiseleceraietare $142,500.00 


EVERY 100 BANDS FROM ABOVE-NAMED CIGARS WILL ENTITLE YOU TO FOUR ESTIMATES 
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; In case of a tie in estimates, the amount offered will be divided equally among those entitled to it. one ‘‘ Sweet Caporal’’ Cigarette Box Front. 
Distribution of the awards will be made as soon after January Ist, 1903, as the figures are obtainable P 
from the Internal Revenue Department of the United States for December. | Send each estimate on a separate piece of paper, with your name and address plainly written on each 
Write your full name and Post Office Address plainly on packages containing bands. The Blank forms for estimates will be mailed upon application 
Postage or Express charges on your package must be fully prepaid, in order for your estimate to | Ore TR ao EN GT PE Se 
participate. All estimates under this offer must be forwarded before December Ist, 1902, to the | Illustrated Catalogue of Presents for 1903 and 1904 will be ready for distribution about October 
FLORODORA TAG COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. Ist,1902, and will be mailed on receipt of ten cents, or ten tobacco tags, or twenty cigar bands. 
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i 
ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


IT BURST WITH THE 
ROAR OF A CANNON 


SUPPOSE if I had been a hero of romance instead of an 
ordinary kind of chap I should have steamed in with 
the Tallahassee, fired a gun and landed in state, instead 

f putting on my old clothes and sneaking into the county 
man automobile. However, I did my little best, so far as 
haking a date with Babcock was concerned, and as it turned 
lut in the end I dare say the hero of romance wouldn’t have 
hanaged it much better himself. It was late when I got into 
‘orty Fyles, as the village was called, and put up at one of 
jose quaint, low-raftered, bulging old inns which still 
emain, thank Heaven, here and there, in the lesser-traveled 
arts of England. If I was dusty and dirty when I arrived, 
fou ought to have seen me the next day after a two hours’ 
pb with the sparker, which (like all sparkers) sometimes 
parked and sometimes wouldn’t, and which all along had 
een giving me a heap of trouble. By the time I had got the 
hing to rights and had puffed up and down the main street 
>) make assurance sure and astonish the natives (who came 
jut two hundred strong and cheered), I was as frowsy, 
inkempt and dilapidated an American as ever drove a Comte 
ion through the rural lanes of Britain. Indeed, I was so 
hocked at my own appearance when I looked at myself in 
he glass—such a wiggly old glass, that showed one in 
freaks like bacon—that I went down to the draper’s and 
fied to buy a new set-out. But as they had nothing except 
heap tripper suits for pygmies (I stand six feet in my stock- 
agsand played full-back at my college) and fishermen’s clothes 
fan ancient Dutch design, I forebore to waste my good dollars 
|. making a guy of myself and decided to remain as I was. 

| Then, as I was sitting in the bar and asking the potman 
jie best way to get to Castle Fyles, it suddenly came over me 
jlat it was the Fourth of July, and that, recreant, recreant as 
| was, I had come near forgetting the event altogether. I 
farted off again down the main street to discover some 
jeans of raising a noise, and after a good deal of searching 
managed to procure several handfuls of strange whitey fire- 
‘fackers the size of cigars, and a peculiar red package that 
le shopkeeper called a ‘‘ Hetna Volcano.’’ He said that 
w four and eightpence one couldn’t find its match in Lunnon 
self, and obligingly took off twopence when I pointed out that 
€suvius hadn’t a fuse. With the crackers in my pocket and 
1€ volcano under my arm, I set forth in the pleasant sum- 
\ler morning to walk to Castle Fyles, having an idea to rest 
y the way and celebrate the Fourth in the very heart of the 
ereditary enemy. 

The road, as is so often the case in England, ran between 
igh stone walls and restrained the wayfarer from straying 
ito the gentlemen’s parks on either hand; the sun shone 


|verhead with the fierce heat of a British July; and to make 


tatters worse in my case I seemed to be the lodestone of 
hat traffic was in progress on the highway. A load of hay 
uck to me with obstinate determination: if I walked slowly 
te hay lagged beside me; if I quickened my pace the hay 
hipped up his horses; when I rested and mopped my brow, 
te hay rested and mopped i/s brow. Then there were 
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ffrenches First 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


WHAT HAPPENED TO FYLES FFRENCH AT FORTY FYLES 
TOGETHER WITH THE EXTRAORDINARY OUTCOME OF 
AN AMERICAN FOURTH OF JULY IN A BRITISH PARK 


tramps of various kinds: a Punch and Judy show on the march; swift, silent bicy- 
clists who sped past in a flurry of dust; local gentry riding cockhorses—no doubt 
to Banbury Crosses; local gentry in dogcarts; local gentry in closed carriages going 
to a funeral, and apparently —as seen through the windows — very hot and mourn- 
ful and perspiring; an antique clergyman in an antique gig who gave me a tract 
and warned me against drink; a char-d-banc filled to bursting with the True Blue 
Constitutional Club of East Pigley—such, at least, was the inscription on a stream- 
ing banner—who swung past waving their hats and singing, ‘‘ Our Boarder’s Such a 
Nice Young Man’’; then some pale, aristocratic children in a sort of perambulating 
clothes-basket drawn by a hairy mite of a pony, who looked at me disapprovingly, 
as though I hadn’t come honestly by the volcano; then—but why go on with the 
never-ending procession of British Pilgrims who straggled out at just sufficient 
intervals to keep between them a perpetual eye on my movements and prevent 
me from celebrating the birth of freedom in any kind of privacy. 


getting desperate at this espionage, and thinking, besides, I 
could make a shorter cut toward Castle Fyles, I clambered 
over an easy place in the left-hand wall and dropped into 
the shade of a magnificent park. Here, at least, whatever 
the risk of an outraged law — which I had been patronizingly 
told was even stricter than that of the Medes and Persians 
—I seemed free to wander unseen and undetected, and 
accordingly struck a course under the oaks that promised in 
time to bring me out near the sea. 

Dipping into a little dell, where in the perfection of its 
English woodland one might have thought to meet Robin 
Hood himself or startle Littlejohn beside a fallen deer, I 
looked carefully about, got out my pale crackers and won- 
dered whether I dared begin. It is always an eery sensation 
to be alone in the forest, what with the whispering leaves 
overhead, the stir and hum of insects, the rustle of ghostly 
footfalls, and in my case the uneasy sense of green-liveried 
keepers sneaking up at one through the clumps of gorse. 
However, I was not the man to belie the blood of 
Revolutionary heroes and meanly carry my unexploded 
crackers beyond the scene of danger, so I remembered the 
brave days of old and touched a whitey off. It burst with 
the roar of a cannon and reverberated through the glades like 
the broadside of a man-of-war. It took mea good five min- 
utes before I had the courage to detonate another, which, for 
better security, I did this time under my hat. I am not say- 
ing it did the hat any good, but it seemed safer and less 
deafening, and I accordngly went on in this manner until 
there were only about three whiteys left between me and 
Vesuvius, which I kept back, in accordance with all tradition, 
for one big triumphant bang at the end. 

I was in the act of touching my cigar to whitey number 
three, on my knees, I remember, and trying to arrange my 
hat so as to get the most muffling for the least outlay of 
burned felt, when the branches in front of me parted and I 
looked up to see — well, simply the most beautiful woman in 
the world, regarding me with astonishment and anger. She 
was about twenty, somewhat above the medium height, and 
her eyes were of a lovely flashing blue that seemed, in the 
intensity of her indignation, positively to emit sparks. 
Altogether the most exquisite, radiant and glorious creature 
that man was ever privileged to gaze upon. 

‘“ How dare you let off fireworks in this park?’’ she said 
in a voice like clotted cream, it was so rich and mellow. 

I rose in some confusion. 

“Leave directly,’’ she said, “‘or I’ll report you and have 
you summonsed! ’”’ 

““T have only two more crackers and this here volcano,’’ I 
said protestingly. ‘‘ Surely you would not mind Bs 

‘*Ton’t be insolent,’’ she said, ‘‘or I shall have no com- 


punction in setting my dog on you.”’ 

I looked down and there, sure enough, rolling a yellow eye 
and showing his fangs at me was a sort of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
bloodhound only waiting to begin. 

““ The fact is,’? I said, speaking slowly, so as to emphasize 
the fact that I was a gentleman, ‘‘I am an American; to-day 
is our national holiday; and we make it everywhere our prac- 
tice to celebrate it with fireworks. I would have done so in 
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“HOW DARE YOU LET OFF 
FIREWORKS IN THIS PARK?” 


At last, 


the road, but the island seemed so crowded this morning I 
couldn’t find an undisturbed place outside the park.’’ 

Beauty was obviously mollified by my tone and respectful 
address. 

““ Please leave the park at once,’’ she said. 

I put the crackers in my pocket, took up my hat, placed 
the Hztna volcano under my arm and stood there ready 
to go. 

“Accept my apologies,’’ I said. 
least no discourtesy was intended.’’ 

We looked at each other and Beauty’s face relaxed into 
something like a smile. 

““Just give me one more minute for 
pleaded. 

““ You seem very polite,’’ she returned. ‘‘ Yes, you can set 
it off if that will be any satisfaction to you.’’ 

““It’ll be a whole lot,’’ I said, ‘‘and since you’re so kind 
perhaps you’l] let me include the crackers as well?”’ 

Then she began to laugh, and the sweetest thing about it 
was that she didn’t want to laugh a bit, and blushed the most 
lovely pink as she broke out again and again until the woods 
fairly rang. And as I laughed, too—for really it was most 
absurd; it was as good as a scene ina play. And so, while 
she held Legree’s dog, whom the sound inflamed to frenzy, I 
popped off the crackers and dropped my cigar into Vesuvius. 
I tell you he was worth four and eightpence, and the man 
was right when he said there wasn’t his match in London. 
I doubt if there was his match anywhere for being plumb-full 
of red balls and green balls and blue balls and crimson stars 
and fizzlegigs and whole torrents of tiny crackers and chase- 
me-quicks, and when you about thought he was never going 
to stop he shot up a silver spray and a gold spray, and wound 
up with a very considerable decent-sized bust. 

““T must thank you for your good nature,’’ I said to the 
young lady. 

“Are you a typical American?’’ she asked. 

““Oh, so-so,’’? I returned. ‘‘ There are heaps like me in 
New York.’’ 

“And do they all do this onthe Fourth of July ?’’ she asked. 

“Every last one!’’ I said. 

“Fancy!’’ she said. 

“In America,’’ I said, ‘‘ when a man has received one 
favor he is certain to make it the stepping-stone for another. 
Won’t you permit me to walk across the park to Castle 
Fyles?”’ 

“Castle Fyles,’’ she repeated with a little note of curiosity 
in her girlish voice, ‘‘ then, don’t you know that this is Fyles 
Park?”’ 

““Can’t say I did,’’ I returned. 
hear it.’”’ 

““Why are you delighted to hear it?’’ she asked, making 
me feel more than ever like an escaped lunatic. 

““ This is the home of my ancestors,’’ I said, ‘‘ and it makes 
me glad to think they amount to something — own real estate 
—and keep their venerable heads above water.”’ 


“Whatever my fault, at 


my volcano,’”’ I 


) 


” 


ce 


‘*But I am delighted to 
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‘“So this is the home of your ancestors,’’ she said. 

“It’s holy ground to me,’’ I said. 

“Fancy!’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘ At least, I think it is,’’? I went on, ‘‘ though we haven’t 
any proofs beyond the fact that Fyles has always been a fam- 
ily name with us back to the Colonial days. I’m named 
Fyles myself — Fyles ffrench — and we, like the Castle people, 
have managed to retain our little f throughout the ages.’’ 

She looked so incredulous that I handed her my card. 


Mr. FYLES FFRENCH 
Knickerbocker Club The Carmichael 
59th Street and Fifth Avenue 


She turned it over in her fingers, regarding me at the same 
time with flattering curiosity. 

““How do you do, kinsman!’’ she said, 
hand. ‘‘ Welcome to old England!’’ 

I took her little hand and pressed it. 

‘Tam the daughter of the house,’’ she explained, ‘‘ and 
I’m named Fyles, too, though they usually call me Verna.’’ 

““ And the little f, of course,’’ I said. 

“‘Just like yours,’’ she returned. ‘‘ There may be some 
capital F’s in the family, but we wouldn’t acknowledge 
them!’’ 

“What a fellow-feeling that gives one,’’ I said. ‘‘At 
school, at college, in business, in the war with Spain when I 
served on the Dixie, my life has been one long 
struggle to preserve that little f against a capi- 
tal Fworld. I remember saying that toa chum 
the day we sank Cervera. ‘If I am killed, 
Bill,’ I said, ‘see that they don’t capital F me 
on the scroll of fame!’ ”’ 

“A true ffrench!’’ exclaimed Beauty with 
approval. 

‘“ As true as yourself,” I said. 

‘Do you know that I’m the last of them?”’ 
she said. 

““You!”? ITexclaimed. ‘‘ The last!’’ 

‘“Ves,’’ she said; ‘‘ when my father dies the 
estates will pass to my second cousin, Lord 
George Willoughby, and our branch of the 
family will become extinct.’’ 

‘* You fill me with despair,’’ I said. 

‘“My father never can forgive me for being 
a girl,’’ she said. 

“T can,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ even at the risk of 
appearing disloyal to the race.’’ 

“Fyles,’’ she said, addressing me straight 
out by my first name, and with a little air that 
told me plainly I had made good my footing 
in the fold —“‘ Fyles, what a pity you aren’t the 
rightful heir, come from overseas with parch- 
ments and parish registers to make good your 
claim before the House of Lords.’’ 

“Wouldn’t that be rather hard on you?’’ 
I asked. 

““Il’'d rather give up everything than see the 
old place pass to strangers,’’ she said. 

‘But I’m a stranger,’’ I said. 

‘ You’re Fyles firench,’’ she exclaimed, “‘and 
a man, and you’d hand the old name down and 
keep the estates together.’’ } 

““ And guard the little f with the last drop of 
my blood,’’ I said. 

‘“ Ah, well,’’ she said with a little sigh, ‘‘ the 
world’s a disappointing place at best, and I 
suppose it serves us right for centuries of con- 
ceit about ourselves.” 

“‘ That, at least, will never die,’’ I observed. 
‘“The American branch will see to that.’’ 

“It’s a pity, though, isn’t it?’’ she said. 

“Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ when a family has been 
carrying so much dog for a thousand years, I suppose in 
common fairness it’s time to give way for another.’’ 

‘What is ‘ carrying dog’?”’ she said. 

““Tt’s American,’’ I returned, ‘‘ for thinking yourself better 
than anybody else!”’ 

““Fancy!’’ she said, and then with a beautiful smile she 
took my hand and rubbed it against the hound’s muzzle. 

““You mustn't growl] at him, Olaff,’’ she said. ‘‘ He’s a 
ffrench; he’s one of us; and he has come from over the sea 
to make friends.’’ 

““You can’t turn me out of the park after that,’’ I said, in 
spite of a very dubious lick from the noble animal, who pos- 
sibly, because he couldn’t read and hadn’t seen my card, was 
still a prey to suspicion. 

“Tam going to take you back to the castle myself,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and we’ll spend the day going all over it, and I shall 
introduce you to my father —Sir Fyles—when he returns at 
five from Ascot.’’ 

““T could ask for nothing better,’’ I said, ‘‘ though I don’t 
want to make myself a burden to you. And then,’’ I went 
on, a little uncertain how best to express myself, ‘‘ you are 
so queer in England about — about fF 

““ Proprieties,’’ she said, giving the word which I hesitated 
to use. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I suppose I oughtn’t to; and there’ll be 
lunch, too, Fyles, which makes it twice as bad. But to-day 
I’m going to be American and do just what I like.’’ 


holding out her 


AND TELLING HER HOW THE OTHER FELLOW HAD MARRIED MY BEST GIRL 
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“T thought I ought to mention it,’’ I said. 

“ Objection overruled,’’ she returned; ‘‘ that’s what they 
used to say in court when my father had his famous right-of- 
way case with Lord Piffle, of Doom; and from what I remem- 
ber there didn't seem any repartee to it.” 

‘“ There certainly isn’t one from me,’’ I said. 

““ Let’s go,’’ she said. 

There didn’t seem any end to that park, and we walked 
and walked and rested once or twice under the deep shade, 
and took in a mouldy pavillion in white marble with broken 
windows, and a Temple of Love that dated back to the six- 
teenth century, and rowed on an ornamental water in a real 
gondola that leaked like sixty, and landed on a rushy island 
where there was a sun-dial and a stone seat that the Druids 
or somebody had considerately placed there in the year one, 
and talked, of course, and grew confidential, until finally I 
was calling her Verna (which was her pet name) and telling 
her how the other fellow had married my best girl, while she 
spoke most beautifully and sensibly about love, and the way 
the old families were dying out because they had set greater 
store on their lands than on their hearts—and altogether, 
with what she said and what I said, and what was left unsaid, 
we passed from acquaintance to friendship, and from 
friendship to the verge of something even nearer. Even the 
Uncle Tom hound fell under the spell of our new-found inti- 
macy and condescended to lick my hand of his own volition, 


which Verna said he had never done before except to the 
butcher, and winked a bloodshot eye when I remarked he 
was too big for the island and ought to go back with metoa 
country nearer his size. 

By the time we had reached the cliffs and began to perceive 
the high gray walls of the castle in the distance, Verna and I 
were faster friends than ever, and any one seeing us together 
would have thought we had known each other all our lives. 

The castle itself was a tremendous old pile, built on a 
rocky peninsula and surrounded on three sides by the waters 
of Appledore Harbor. It lay so as to face the entrance, 
which Verna told me was commanded —or rather had been 
in years past— by the guns of a half-moon battery that stood 
planted on a sort of third-story terrace. It was all towers 
and donjons and ramparts, and might, in its mediazval per- 
fection, have been taken bodily out of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. Verna and I had luncheon together in a per- 
fectly gorgeous old hall, with beams and carved paneling 
and antlers, and a fireplace you could have roasted an ox in, 
and. rows of glistening suits of armor which the original 
ffrenches had worn when they had first started the family in 
life—and all this, if you please, téte-a-téte with a woman 
who seemed to get more beautiful every minute I gazed at her. 

Our coffee we took together in a window-seat overlooking 
the harbor and the ships, and she asked me a lot of questions 
about the war with Spain and my service on the Dixie. She 
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never moved a muscle when it came out I had been a quart 
master, though I could feel she was astounded at my being 
but a shade above a common seaman, and not, as she had 
taken it for granted, a commissioned officer. I was too pro 

to explain overmuch, or to tell her I had gone in, as so many | 
of my friends had done, from a strong sense of duty an 
patriotism at the time of my country’s need, and consequently 
allowed her to get a very wrong idea, I suppose, about 

state in life and position in the world. Indeed, I was i 
childish enough to get a trifle wounded and let her a 

misconception to misconception out of a silly obstinacy. ¢ 

‘““But what do you do,’’ she said, ‘“‘ now that the war is 
over and you’ve taken away everything from the 
Spaniards and left the Navy?”’ 

\ \Verk,’” I said: 

““What kind of work?” she asked. 

““Oh, in an office,’’? I said. ,(I didn’t tell her I was 
Third Vice-President of the Consolidated Copper Comp 
with a twenty-story building on Lower Broadway. Wi 
horses couldn’t have wrung it out of me then. ) 

““You’re too nice for an office,’’ she said, looking at mes 
sweetly and sadly. ‘‘ You ought to be a gentleman!’’ 

‘“Oh, dear,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I hope I am that even if I do | 
grub along in an office.’”’ I wish my partners could have hear 
me say that. I, with a private elevator of my own and 
squash-court on the roof! : 

““ Of course, I don’t mean that,’’ she went on 
quickly, ‘‘ but like us, I mean, with a c 
and a place in society ——’’ 

““T have a sort of little picayune place in 
New York,’’ I interrupted. ‘‘I don’t sleep in in 
the office, you know. At night I go out ce 
see my sone and sometimes they invite me 
to dinner.’ 

She looked at me more sadly than ever. 
don’t believe humor was Verna’s strong i 
anyway—not American humor, at least —for 
she not only believed what I said, but more too. 

‘‘T must speak to Papa about you,”’ she said. 

‘What will he do?”’ I asked, I fear, not a 
graciously. 4 

‘© Oh, help you along, you know,” she said; 
‘“ ffrenches always stand together; it’s a family 
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trait, though it’s dying out now for lack of: 
ffrenches. You know our family motto?’’ she 
went on. 


‘‘1’m afraid I don’t,’’ I said. 

‘* ffrenches first!’’ she returned. 

I had to laugh. 4 

““We’ve lived up to it in America,’’ I said. 

‘Papa is quite a power in the city,” she 
said. (I wondered what the dickens the city 
was and whether she meant the village of Forty. 
Fyles. ) 

‘‘T thought he was a gentleman,”’ I replied. 

‘* Everybody dabbles in business nowadays, 
she returned, not perceiving the innuendo. 
‘Tam sure Papa ought to know all about sit] 
from the amount of money he has lost.’’ H 

‘“ Perhaps it was a case of ffrenches last!” 
said. ; 

‘* Still, he knows all the influential people, 
she continued, ‘‘ and it would be so easy for 
him to get you a position over here.”’ : I 

‘That would be charming,’’ I said. 

‘“And then I might see you occasionally,” 
she said with such a little ring of kindness in: 
her voice that for a minute I felt like a perfect 
brute for deceiving her. ‘‘You could run down 
here from Saturday to Monday, you know, and 
on Bank Holidays; and in the season you 
would have the entrée toour London house an 
the chance of meeting nice people! ’’ 

‘* How jolly,’’ I said. 

‘“‘T can’t bear you to go back to America,’’ sone | 
4 athe that I’ve found you I’m going to keep you.’ | 

‘T hate the thought of going back myself,’’ I said, | and s 
I did —at the thought of leaving that angel! 

‘““Then, you know,’’ she went on, somewhat shyly and 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ you have such good manners and such a gi c 
air, and you’re so a 

‘“ Don’t mind saying handsome,’’ I remarked. 

““You really are very nice-looking,’’ she said with a 
ousness that made me acutely uncomfortable, ‘‘and wh 
with our friendship and our house open to you and the peopl 
you could invite down here, because I know Papa is going t 
go out of his mind about you—he and I are always craz)) 
about the same people, you know —not to speak of the little! 
there is no reason, Fyles, why, in the end, you shoul 
marry an awfully rich girl and set up for yourself! ”’ 

““Thank you,’’ I said, ‘“‘ but if it’s all the same to y 
don’t think I’d care to.’’ 

““T know awfully rich girls who are pretty, too,’’ she s 
as though forestalling an objection. 

‘“T do, too,’’? I said, looking at her so earnestly that 
colored up to the eyes. 

‘Oh, I am poor,”’’ she said. 
the place up. 


> 


““Tt’s all we can do to ! 
Besides — besides——’””_ And__ then 
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topped and looked out of the window. I saw I had been a 
fool to be so personal, and I was soon punished for my pre- 
sumption, for she rose to her feet and said in an altered voice 
that she would now show me the castle. 

As I said before, it was a tremendous old place. It was a 
regular dive into the last five hundred years, and the fact 
that it wasn’t a museum nor exploited by a singsong cicerone 
helped to make it for me a memorable and really thrilling 
experience. I conjured up my forebears and could see them 
playing as children, growing to manhood, passing into old 
‘age and finally dying in the shadow of those same massive 
walls. Verna said I was quite pale~vhen we emerged at last 
into the open air on the summit of the high, square tower; 
and no wonder that I was, for in a kind of way I had been 
deeply impressed, and it seemed a solemn thing that I, like 
her, should be a child of this castle, with roots deep cast in 
far-off ages. 

“Wouldn’t it be horrible,’’ I said, ‘‘if I found out I 
wasn’t a ffrench at all—but had really sprung from a low- 
down, capital F family in the next county or somewhere!”’ 

“Oh, but you are a real ffrench,’’ said Verna. 

“ How do you know?”’ I asked. 

‘TI can feel it,’? she said. ‘‘I never felt that kind of sen- 
‘sation before toward anybody except my father!”’ 

I hardly knew whether to be pleased or not. And besides, 
it didn’t seem to me conclusive. 

Then she touched a button (for the castle was thoroughly 
wired and there was even a miniature telephone system) and 
‘servants brought us up afternoon tea, and a couple of chairs 
‘tosit on, and a folding-table set out with flowers, and the 
|best toast and the best tea and the best strawberry jam and 
the best chocolate cake and the best butter that I had as vet 
tasted in the whole island. The view itself was good enough 
‘to eat, for we were high above everything and saw the har- 
bor and the country stretched out on all sides like a map. 
“This is where I come for my day-dreams,’’ said Verna. 
‘LT usually have it all to myself, for people hate the stairs so 
much and the ladies twitter about the dust and the cobwebs 
‘and the shakiness of the last ladder, and the silly things get 
dizzy and have to be held.”’ 

“You don't seem to be afraid,’’ I said. 

| “This has been my favorite spot all my life,’’ she returned. 
“I can remember Papa holding me up when I wasn’t five 
years old and telling me about the Lady Grizzle that threw 
vherself off the parapet rather than marry somebody she had 
‘to and wouldn’t!”’ 

“Tell me about your day-dreams, Verna,’’ I said. 

“Just a girl’s fancies,’’ she returned smiling. ‘‘I dare say 
‘men have them, too. Fairy princes, you know, and what 
\he’d say and what I’d say, and how much I’d love him and 
‘how much he’d love me!’’ 

“T can understand the last part of it,’’ I observed. 

“You are really very nice,’’ she returned, ‘‘and when Papa 
has got you that place in the city I am going to allow you 
to come up here and dream, too. And you’ll tell me about 
the Sleeping Beauty and I’ll unbosom myself about the 
Beast, and we’ll exchange heartaches and be, oh, so happy 
together.’’ 
| “Tam that now,’’ I said. 

“You're awfully easily pleased, Fyles,’’ she said. ‘‘ Most 
of the men I know I have to rack my head to entertain; talk 
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THE MILLIONAIRES 


| 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


HE typical young men of this extravagant New 
? York, the New York of Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue, the New York created by the luxurious 
‘multi-millionaire, fall into two classes: the born suc- 
cesses, sons or heirs of rich men; the candidates for 
‘success. It is hardly necessary to say that in this con- 
‘Nection success always means the accumulation of riches 
enough to enable one to make a stir even among the very rich. 
| Ifthe young man is a born success, all that is left for him 
to achieve is to devise some plan for making the stir—the 
simplest way being to marry a woman with a talent for doing 
original and striking things. No matter how great his income, 
if he is not to suffer the fate of being an obscure follower, a 
‘merely rich person, suspected of stinginess, stupidity and vul- 
garity to boot, he must do something out of the ordinary — 
assemble an astonishing establishment, have the finest pic- 
tures, give the finest dances and dinners, run the fastest 
horses or the most demoniac automobile, give large sums on 
some original plan to education or philanthropy. 

The most surprising and important fact about these born 
Successes —the fact that sharply differentiates them from the 
men of foreign fashionable society —is their knowledge of and 
attention to business. They think and talk business as if they 
had the foundation of their wealth still to lay. The reason 
for this is chiefly that, in this age when all goes to the man 
with brains and experience, they dare not neglect business, 
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exploring, you know, to the explorer, and horses to Derby 
winners, and what it feels like to be shot to soldiers — but 
you entertain me, and that is so much pleasanter.’’ 

““T wish I dared ask you some questions,’’ I said. 

‘Oh, but you mustn’t,’’ she broke out with a quick intui- 
tion of what I meant. 

““Why mustn’t?’’ I asked. 

““ Oh, because — because ——”’ she returned. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
like to fib to you, and I shouldn’t like to tell you the truth — 
and it would make me feel hot and uncomfortable —— ”’ 

““What would?’’ I asked. 

““You see, if I really cared for him it would be different,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ But I don’t —and that’s all.’’ 

““Lady Grizzle over again?’’ I ventured. 

““Not altogether,’’ she said. ‘‘ You see, she was perfectly 
mad about somebody else — which really was hard lines for 
her, poor thing —while I——”’ 

““Oh, please go on,’’ I said as she hesitated. 

‘““Fyles,’’ she said with the ghost of a sigh, ‘‘ this isn’t 
day-dreaming at all, and I’m going to give you another cup 
of tea and change the subject.’’ 

““What would you prefer, then?’’ I asked. 
chocolate cake, thank you.’’ 

‘““Let’s have a fairy story all of our own,’ 

“Well, you begin,’’ I said. 

““Once upon a time,’’ she began, ‘‘ there was a poor young 
man in New York—an American, though of course he 
couldn’t help that—and he came over to England and dis- 
covered the home of his ancestors, and he liked them, and 
they liked him—ever so much, you know—and he found 
that the old place was destined to pass to strangers, and so 
he worked and worked in a dark old office and stayed up 
at night working some more, and never accepted any invi- 
tations or took a holiday except at week-ends to the family 
castle —until finally he amassed an immense fortune. Then 
he got into a fairy chariot together with a bag of gold and 
the family lawyer and ordered the coachman to drive him to 
Lord George Willoughby’s, in Curzon Street. Then they sent 
out in hot haste for Sir George’s son, an awfully fast young 
man in the Guards, and the family lawyer haggled and hag- 
gled, and Lord George hemmed and hawed, and the 
Guardsman’s eyes sparkled with greed at the sight of the bag 
of gold, and finally for two hundred thousand pounds (Papa 
says he often thinks he could pull it off fora hundred and 
ten thousand) the entail was broken and everybody signed 
his name to the papers, and the poor young man bought 
the succession of Fyles and came down here regardless of 
expense in a splendid gilt special train, and was received 
with open arms by his kinsmen at the castle.’’ 

““T like the open arms!’’ I said. 

““ He was nearly hugged to death,’’ said Verna, “‘ for they 
were so pleased the old name was not to die out and be for- 
gotten. And then the poor young man married a ravishing 
beauty and had troops of sunny-haired children, and the 
daughter of the castle (who by this time was an old maid and 
quite plain, though everybody said she had a heart like hid- 
den treasure) devoted herself to the little darlings and taught 
them music-lessons and manners, and how to spell their 
names with a little f, and as a great treat would sometimes 
bring them up here and tell them how she had first met the 
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poor young man in the ‘ diamond mornings of long ago! 


““No; no more 


’ 


she said. 


MR. BORN SUCCESS, MR. CLIMBER AND HIS LADY— 
THEIR CAREERS. WHAT IT COSTS THEM TO MAKE A 
““DECENT START” IN 


LIFE. THE LONG LADDER UP. 


must incessantly watch their investments, and watch for new 
opportunities for reinvestment. The incentive is the huge 
fortunes that reward commercial skill—those enormous, in- 
credible accumulations which make fortunes of ten or fifteen 
millions, incomes of a million or soa year, look so small that 
day-laborers in New York speak lightly of them. 

The chances are that the born success will marry in his own 
set—that is, the daughter or heiress of some rich man. This 
will be due not so much to deliberation on his 
part or on the young woman’s part as to the 
fact that neither is likely to know well many 
young people who are not rich or of the rich. 
If he is the eldest son, the probabilities, the 
increasing probabilities, are that he will inherit 
the bulk of the fortune, no matter how many 
brothers and sisters he may have. Some one 
in the next generation must maintain the 
family’s magnificence. Naturally, therefore, 
an unwritten law of primogeniture is rapidly 
growing in force and effect. 


““That’s a good fairy story,’’ I said, ‘‘ but you are all out 
about the end!’’ 

‘“ You said you liked it,’’ she protested. 

‘Ves, where they hugged the poor young man,’’ I returned, 
“but after that, Verna, it went off the track altogether.’’ 

‘* Perhaps you’ll put it back again,’’ she said. 

““T want to correct all that about the daughter of the 
castle,’’? Isaid. ‘‘She never became an old maid at all, for 
of course the poor young man loved her to distraction and 
married her right off, and they lived happily together ever 
afterward! ”’ 

‘“T believe that is nicer,’’ she said thoughtfully, as though 
considering the matter. 

“‘ Truer, too,’’ I said, ‘‘ because really the poor young man 
adored her from the first minute of their meeting!’’ 

“*T wonder how long it will take him to make his fortune,’’ 
she said, which under the circumstances struck me as cruel. 

“Possibly he has made it already,’’ I said. ‘‘ How do 
you know he hasn’t?’’ 

““By his looks, for one thing,’’ she said, regarding the 
machine-oil that was on my cuff out of the corner of her eye. 
““ Besides, he hasn’t any of the arrogance of a parvenu and is 
much too ——”’ 

““Too what?’ I asked. 

““ Well bred,’’ she replied simply. 

““No doubt that’s the ffrench in him,’’ I said, which I 
think was a rather neat return. 

She didn’t answer, but looked absently across to the har- 
bor’s mouth. 

“I believe there is a steamer coming in,’’ 
sax es, a steamer.’”” 

‘“A yacht, I think,’’ I said, for sure enough it was Babcock, 
true to the minute, heading the Tallahassee straight in. I 
could have given him a hundred dollars on the spot, I was so 
delighted, for he couldn’t have timed it better nor at a 
moment when it could have pleased me more. She ran in 
under easy steam, making a splendid appearance with her 
raking masts and razor bow, under which the water spurted 
on either side like divided silver. Except a_ beautiful 
woman, I don’t know that there’s a sweeter sight than a 
powerful, sea-going steam yacht, with the sun glinting on her 
bright brasswork and a uniformed crew jumping to the sound 
of the boatswain’s whistle. 

‘“ The poor young man’s ship’s come home,’’ I said. 

“Tt must be Lady Gaunt’s Sapphire,’’ said Verna. 

** With the American colors astern?’’ I said. 

““Why, how strange!’’ she said; ‘‘it really is American. 
And then I believe it’s larger than the Sapphire!’ 

“« Fifteen hundred and four tons register,’’ I said. 

““ How do you know that?’’ she demanded with a shade of 
surprise in her voice. 

““ Because, my dear, it’s mine! ’’ I said. 

““Yours!’’ she cried out in astonishment. 

“If you doubt me,”’ I said, ‘‘I shall tell you what she is 
going to do next. She is about to steam in here and lower a 
boat to take me aboard.’’ 

““ She’s heading for Dartmouth,’’ said Verna incredulously, 
and the words were hardly out of her pretty mouth when 
Babcock swung round and pointed the Tallahassee’s nose 
straight at us. 


” 


she said. 


(Concluded on Page 18) 


A BORN SUCCESS 


And this custom, combined with the rapidity with which 
great wealth piles up in America for him who has great 
commercial skill, insures to New York a future of evermore 
dazzling splendor, of luxury and extravagance, 


The Young Man with Brains to Sell 


The young man who is not a born success, but is determined 
to achieve a New York success, looks about him for the road 
that leads to palaces, equipages, yachts, all that gives one 
title to a seat at the table of honor at this banquet of extrava- 
gant luxury. He sees at once that to become a multi- 
millionaire he must use his brains to force or cajole the 
multi-millionaires to make him one of them. He must pat- 
tern after those who are far on the way to achieving his kind 
of success: this corporation lawyer, earning his hundred 
thousand or more a year as the legal servant of rich men; that 
railway president with his fifty thousand a year and perqui- 
sites, earned as the commercial servant of rich men; that 
manager getting a salary of a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand as a seeker of safe investments for surplus millions of 
income—again, a servant of rich men; that bank president 
with salary and opportunities together netting him upward 
of two hundred thousand a year— again, aservant of the rich; 
that broker who put by half a million last year as a result of 
his assiduity and skill in the service of rich operators; that 
doctor who made seventy-five thousand in fees and two 
hundred thousand in Wall Street last year on “‘tips’’ from 
grateful patients—again, the rewards of valuable service 
to the rich. 

Our young candidate for success has brains to sell; he 
wants customers with money. He hopes ultimately to sell 
these brains at a very high price; he wants customers with 
lots of money, millions of money, in which he may presently 
share largely. He must ingratiate himself with the rich, 
must go where they are to be found, not only in business hours 
but also in the hours of relaxation. He must not only work 
hard; he must also play hard and high—must lead the life of 
the rich as far as possible. His air, his dress, his style of 
living, all must be such that he will be regarded as prosper- 
ous and progressive. To drudge and to economize and to 
keep away from the extravagant down town and up will 
mean a small success, or at best one that will not lead to the 
lofty height of fashion and social position upon which he has 
fixed his eyes. 

He may have a streak of incurable folly in him. His 
effort to be a ‘‘man of the world’’ may draw him from dis- 
creet dissipation into that vortex wherein New York rids 
itself of all its weaklings who are not secured by great wealth; 
but let us suppose that he is not a weakling and that he keeps 
clearly in mind that at the basis of all New York successes 
lies clear-headed, incessant industry. He works steadily at 
his business, commercial or professional; he shows capacity 
and is advanced; he is soon getting four or five thousand a 
year. At the same time he has prospered in what may be 
called the uptown end of his business; he has made acquaint- 
ances among the rich socially; several women of importance 
are interested in him, are telling their husbands and their 
husbands’ friends that he has brains, and the men are seeing 
that the women are not mistaken. 

In any other American city our young man would now be 
regarded as a person of some consequence. In New York he 
has merely reached the point at which he can, if he is saga- 
cious, measure his insignificance. He has worked hard, but 
the real day’s toil has only begun. Hehasraised himself from 
the class that includes hundreds of thousands; but he is still 
in a class that includes tens of thousands. 


The Uptown End of a New York Success 


Perhaps this discourages him, makes him feel that he can 
never attain the Paradise of multi-millionaires, or that, if he 
did attain it, he would be too exhausted to enjoy it. Perhaps 
his dream of success has been interrupted by a dream of 
sentiment. He may decide to marry and to settle down —he 
has found New York drearily cold and lonely. In that event 
he gives up his bachelor apartments in the edge of the fash- 
ionable district; he is seen no more at his club; indeed, he 
has resigned from it; he is forgotten by his rich friends 
uptown; he and his wife live obscurely ina flat or apartment 
hotel far from the world of fashion, or in a cottage down in 
the country —a commuter’s cottage, as unlike as possible the 
multi-millionaire’s cottage of marble or limestone of which 
he had once dreamed. And as he is no longer of the New 
York with which we are concerned he drops out of sight— 
for the present. 
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But, on the other hand, perhaps his discovery of his insig- 
nificance does not discourage him, but only serves to rouse him 
to greater efforts. His close inspection of the palaces and 
performances of the fashionable and extravagant rich has fired 
his imagination and his energy. In that case he does not 
marry. ‘‘I am too poor,’ he says, as he looks at his paltry 
income of five thousand a year and thinks on the humble 
ménage it would maintain, and remembers that his poorest 
married acquaintances up in the Fifth Avenue district have 
fifteen thousand a year and can’t afford to entertain or to keep 
a carriage, and are always fretting about money. He con- 
siders what a ‘‘ decent’’ hat or dress for a woman costs, and 
— well, his tailor’s bill was seven hundred dollars last year 
and he has almost no clothes. He remembers his bills for the 
few very small and very modest dinners he gave—a week’s 
earnings gone in a few minutes and the dinner a poor affair 
beside the poorest he has had at the houses of his rich 
acquaintances. To console himself for his heroic sacrifice of 
sentiment to ambition he takes a somewhat better apartment 
for his bachelor self in a more fashionable apartment house — 
his rent is twelve hundred a year. He works hard down- 
town; he continues to work hard uptown. He works as 
cleverly in the one quarter as in the other. He isalways seen 
with rich people; he belongs to fashionable clubs; he dines 
in palaces; he goes for Saturday-to-Monday visits at great, 
extravagantly maintained country houses; he is seen in boxes 
at the opera, at the horse show; he expands his tastes and 
expenditures with his rapidly expanding income. His “‘ fixed 
charges ’’ are now fifteen thousand a year —very moderate for 
a man of his associations: 


Apartment, near Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street, $3000 
Servants, horses, traps, 5000 
Clothes, clubs, etc., 4 2500 
Food, drink, small sundries, 4500 
$15,000 


In addition to these absolute necessities he spends about 
fifteen thousand more upon presents and entertaining. Half 
a dozen men living in the apartment house he lives in spend 
twice as much as he does and do not consider themselves, 
and are not considered, either extravagant er dissipated. 


What it Costs to Make a ‘‘ Decent Start’’ in Life 


He is making a great deal of money, but he feels — and is— 
poor. However, he is sustained and soothed by the certainty 
of riches immediately ahead. He has been spending, but it 
has been in the nature of an investment—a most judicious 
investment from the standpoint of his purposes. And pres- 
ently his cleverness and audacity and “‘ large ideas’’ have 
their reward; and then he marries. She has tastes which are 
exactly his. She is willing to marry him, as she has not 
made the success she and her mother dreamed of and strove 
for. She has some money—their joint income, while not 
imposing as big New York incomes go, is still large enough 
to enable them to make a ‘‘ decent start in life,’’ as their 
““set’’ interprets life. 

Presently we find them installed in a ‘‘small’’ house or 
‘little’? apartment—the rent is more than ten thousand a 
year —and they have twelve servants. His skill as a money- 
maker is talked about; her dresses are admired and envied; 
their equipages, their surroundings, their dinners are models 
of luxurious good taste; as both are shrewd managers their 
forty thousand a year enables them to seem to be spending at 
least twice that amount. They are in the high road of New 
York happiness, and are creditably charioted. And, as the 
years pass, their increasing wealth rolls up on itself as large 
wealth has the habit of doing. They annually tour the New 
York multi-millionaire circuit in great state—New York, 
North Carolina, Hempstead or the Hudson, London, Paris, 
Newport, Lenox, New York again. They have children. 

No healthier, rosier, more intelligent children can be found 
anywhere than theirs. They have the best care that 
competent nurses and governesses can give. They live 
by the clock, are fed the most expensive and at the same 
time the most sensible food. They are dressed in a manner 
that makes plain mothers and plain children blink and stare. 
There are only two of them and the elder is only seven, but 
their clothing bill last year was fourteen hundred. It will 


be less, much less, as they get older, for it is not good form 
to dress boys and girls extravagantly—at least, not yet. 
French and German as fluently as they 
They have 


They speak 


speak English, and far more correctly. 
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everything for mind and body — except the direct, constant care 
of their mother. They have everything —that money can buy, 
Let us go back to the cross-roads and take a candidate fi 
success who, when he achieved his modest five thousand 
year, married and went to the West Side, there to live ina 
flat or small suite in an apartment hotel of the kind that wou 
have been called luxurious a dozen years ago, but is now’ 
third-class. Let us assume that his wife, whether she ca 
from out of town or from New York, is the typical New York 
woman of extravagant ideas—is, like her husband, wealth- 
crazy and luxury-crazy and society-mad. : 


A Day with Mr. and Mrs. Climber 


In all probability they will have no children. Children are 
not popular among the extravagant in New York — dogs are 
less expensive, less troublesome, fully as affectionate and far 
more fashionable. The extravagant rich still tolerate chil- 
dren, possibly because of a quaint, made-in-England theory 
that aristocratic families should maintain the ‘‘ family line.” 
But ‘‘ climbers ’’ cannot afford the necessary time and money. 

It was Swift—was it not?—who first called attention to 
the fact that the attitude in climbing and in crawling is the 
same. 

Our young climber is busy all day downtown — busy 
making money. His wife is busy uptown—busy spending 
the money he makes, or as much of it as she can threaten or 
wheedle away from him. She falls into a set of young mar- 
ried women with husbands and tastes like hers. They, like 
their husbands, think only of wealth and extravagance. And 
while they wait for their dreams to come true they invest 
every cent they can lay their hands upon in an imitative 
vain show. 

Our young inan’s wife reads the fashionable intelligence 
with her coffee. She presently goes forth as fashionably 
dressed as if their income were three or four times what it is. 
She walks in fashionable streets or sits in some fashionable 
restaurant, there to view and study and envy the fashionable 
women she hasread about. She“ shops’’ in the fashionable 
millinery and dressmaking establishments — nat to buy but to 
steal hints for the use of her own cheaper milliner and dress- 
maker in getting together her imitation costumes. She strives 
to model her person, her dress, her walk, her conduct, her 
conversation upon the conception of what is fashionable in the 
multi-millionaire’s set. e 

As our young man has the genius for money-getting he 
gradually becomes rich. As his wealth grows he and his 
wife drop the ‘‘friends’’ of less income, gather about them 
‘“ friends’ of their own fortune, and reach out for ‘‘ friends” 
who have fortunes greater than their own. And at last, per- 
haps by way of aseason or two in London under the guidance 
of some impecunious woman of title, they arrive at the bliss 
of being able to make the New York annual circuit in good 
company all the way. And a crowd gapes at their palace 
doors and windows whenever they entertain. 

These New York crowds that pause to gape whenever more 
than one carriage halts before a palace ! : 

Fifteen years ago the most extravagant millionaire in New 
York—a great financier—spent upon his domestic establish- 
ment, everything included, eighty thousand a year. Very 
few of the people of his set spent half as much and the most 
of them spent less than twenty-five thousand. To-day, for! 
the fashionable extravagant set, eighty thousand a year would 
not be far from the average of expenditure, taking rich and 
‘poor’? together. When that financier’s family were the| 
leaders the principal entertainments in fashionable society 
were modest affairs—though they were not then regarded as 
economical —and were given by association. To-day, every 
palace, of course, has its great dining-hall and its huge ball- 
room. And the very rich who have not palaces give their big 
entertainments individually in hotels and restaurants, hiring 
a large part of the building for the exclusive use of their 
guests and spending fifteen or twenty thousand or more —in) 
a few instances, far more-—-upon each entertainment. 

To-morrow : 

In the dawn of the Twentieth Century — which bids fair te 
be known as America’s century—New York blazes out, 
world-capital. Into it are pouring wealth and luxury, pic 
tures, statuary and works of art of all kinds and periods; 
jewels and collections of rarities. In it are rising miles on 
miles of palaces, wonderful parks and driveways. It hat 
begun to be a City Splendid. It has already won a place ir 
that line of world-capitals extending back and back throug 
the ages to the mighty, nameless, forgotten cities of the Valley 
of the Euphrates. And New York begins where the others 
reached their climax. 
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GENERAL CORBIN 


The New General Commanding—By A. MAURICE LOW 


the Commanding- 
General of the army, will retire for age next August. 
Barring the unexpected his successor will be Major- 
/General S. B. M. Young, now President of the War College, 
who in turn will be succeeded by Major-General Adna R. 
Chaffee, now Commander-in-Chief in the Philippines, but who 
has been ordered home to take command of the Department 
bf the East with headquarters at Governor’s Island. He in 
turn will be succeeded by Major-General Henry C, Corbin, 
the Adjutant-General of the army. 
General Corbin is the senior Major-General and ordinarily 
jwould be selected as General Miles’ successor, but in that 
case neither Young nor Chaffee could enjoy the coveted honor 
of commanding the army, for both retire beforehim. General 
(Corbin generously waives his rights, not to stand in their way. 
These three men—Corbin, Young, Chaffee—have lives 
worth the telling if only to show once more that in America 
fa man can make of himself what he pleases. All three are 
he sons of poor men; all three have fought their way up to 
the top from the lowest round of the ladder by their own 
fforts unaided by fortune or influence; all three were denied 
the advantages of West Point; all three have the respect of 
every officer in the army who is a graduate of the Military 
Academy; all three have won by sheer pluck, by absolute 
loyalty, by hard work, by the determination to succeed. 


| 


[i General of the army, MILES, 


| 
The Man McKinley Leaned On 
} 


‘Exactly forty years ago a poor farmer’s son in Southern Ohio 
was Swept away by the wave of patriotism that submerged the 
country. President Lincoln had issued his second call for 
/roops. It was no time for any man who was sound to hesi- 
ate. There was only one thing for men—for men and not 
jor cravens—to do: to enlist. Henry C. Corbin, studying 
‘aw in the summer and teaching school in the winter, hoping 
at some time to be a judge, dropped his books and enlisted 
AS a private in a regiment of Ohio volunteer infantry. 

His father was poor. He belonged to the ‘‘ aristocracy of 
respectability,’’ as Garfield termed it. The boy—he was 
only eighteen—had neither political nor social influence to 
oush him forward. If he succeeded he must owe his success 
0 his own unaided endeavors, to whatever ability he pos- 
sessed, to having done well whatever he was required to do. 
| From enlisted man in the volunteers to Major-General in 
he regular army’is a long stride, and yet if one traces 
seneral Corbin’s life he will see that he climbed the ascent 
ilowly and toilsomely step by step. For him there were no 
lying leaps to carry him over the stony places. Three years 
ifter he entered the service he was a Colonel in command of 
t regiment, and youngsters of those days were not placed in 
(ommand of regiments by chance. Twice he was brevetted 
|or gallantry in action. 

When the war closed good soldiers were needed for the 
‘egular army. Young Corbin was offered a commission as 
5econd Lieutenant. He accepted because, as he says, it was 
he thing at hand and it seemed the thing to do. That has 
always been his principle: to d@the thing that is to be done. 
| Step by step once more he climbed that steep and difficult 
oad to promotion. It was no primrose way for a subaltern. 
(here was the hard life of the plains, the severe and danger- 
us life of an Indian fighter. For ten years he wasa Captain 
bf an infantry company continually engaged against hostile 
edskins. No place for atin soldier. No place fora shirker 
rT asulker. 


Things had to be done, hardships had to be 


endured, death had to be faced. There were no great men 
interested in his future. He was simply a poor infantry 
Captain doing what he was told to do, and always doing it 
well. 

When he was promoted to Major he was transferred from 
the line to the Adjutant-General’s department. For nine 
years he was a Major, for seven years a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
for two years a Colonel. Then he had reached the head of 
his corps, and in 1898 was made Brigadier-General and 
Adjutant-General. He had taken part in every Indian cam- 
paign of note, and had conducted the campaign against the 
Moqui Indians of Arizona in 1891. 

After more than thirty years of profound peace the nation 
was suddenly plunged into war. There were armies to be 
created; raw material to be moulded into soldiers; officers to 
be appointed; armies to be clothed and fed and transported 
over land and sea; a plan of campaign to be evolved. All 
that was done bore the impress of the new Adjutant-General’s 
control and direction. President McKinley, relying on his 
judgment and military sagacity, consulted him on all ques- 
tions of military policy. Not an order issued but passed 
through his hands; he was Chief-of-Staff as well as Adjutant- 
General. 

A big man, six feet and over; a heavy man with broad 
shoulders but no paunch—hard, wiry and active; aman with 
blue eyes, the eyes that mean action and strength; the work 
he did during those critical months only he knows, and he 
makes light of it. Day after day beforethe first clerk arrived 
he was at his desk; night after night when the last clerk had 
left he was still there. It was no uncommon thing aftera 
conference at the White House lasting well into the morning 
for him to return to the War Department to execute the 
plans agreed on at the conference, to sit at his desk writing 
or dictating orders and instructions for a couple of hours. 
Then, when tired clerks and stenographers were wearily 
seeking their homes with permission granted not to report 
for duty until a late hour the next day, Corbin would throw 
himself on a lounge in his office and get a few hours’ sleep, 
often to be broken by having to send an answer to a tele- 
gram which admitted of no delay. In’the morning early a 
hasty bath, a change of clothes, a quick breakfast, and he 
was ready for another eighteen hours. Men at that time 
called him hard and brusque, as if, forsooth, it was a time 
for the exquisite graces of a drawing-room, but one thing they 
never called him. No one questioned his ability. No one 
denied that he was the one man for the place. 

““Tf we had not had an Adjutant-General with the strength 
of ten men, with a wonderful physique and extraordinary 
executive capacity, the whole system would have broken 
down absolutely.’’ So Secretary Root told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in describing General Corbin's work. 

President McKinley knew, also. So sensible was he of 
General Corbin’s services that he offered to make him a 
Major-General. But this General Corbin declined. He 
thought that the men behind the guns rather than the man 
behind the desk were entitled to the rewards, and he did not 
want it said that he had taken advantage of his position or 
that his close contact with the President had enabled him to 
gain his promotion—he would not stand in the way of any 
man who had won his right to promotion on the field. 
Congress, however, appreciated his eminent services and 
made him a Major-General asa slight reward for all that he had 
done. This promotion made him the ranking 
Major-General of the army. 


Some people, especially those people who do not like 
General Corbin (and every man of force and character must 
have his enemiés), have said that he is not qualified to com- 
mand the army because he has had no military experience and 
is too much of a desk man. They forget his record. If four 
years’ service in the field in one of the greatest conflicts of 
modern times, and more than twenty years’ active service on 
the frontier constantly engaged in warfare with the Indians, 
does not constitute an active military record, then it would 
be hard to conceive how or where a man can acquire his mili- 
tary education. With the exception of service in Cuba and 
the Philippines General Corbin has seen as much of war inall 
its varied phases as any man in the army. 


A Record of Continuous Courage 


““Tf my trip to Cuba was worth nothing else, it paid in ena- 
bling me to know the man best fitted for the emergency.’’ 

It was Secretary Root who said this. It was of General 
Chaffee he spoke — Chaffee, the man who had been tested and 
never found wanting; who had proved his courage in the 
Civil War, who had faced death at the hands of Indians, 
whose buttons had been shot off his blouse in Cuba. 

Go back some forty years. You find in Ohio a poor farmer 
who hasason. It was a time when boysthought more of war 
than of their chores or their books. Adna Chaffee, like 
Corbin and Young, was fired by the military fever. He 
enlisted in the regular army. 

In 1861 he began life as a private soldier in the Sixth 
Cavalry. Hewas a lanky boy under eighteen. He had such 
education as a boy may have who has lived on a farm, who 
gets up at break of day, who works hard, who has his chores 
to do after his cattle have been driven home. 

In less than eighteen months from entering the service he 
was wearing the chevrons of a First Sergeant. He wasa 
model soldier. For distinguished conduct he was recom- 
mended for a Lieutenancy. 

All through the war Chaffee displayed the same soldierly 
qualities, twice being brevetted for conspicuous gallantry, but 
not reaching his Captaincy until two years after the close of 
hostilities. He had meanwhile been ordered West, and for 
many years was engaged in that life-and-death struggle with 
the Indians—again twice brevetted for courage. 

Chaffee became one of the best Indian fighters of his day. 
His reputation as a scout extended throughout the army. 
The stripling of the Rebellion had developed into a man with 
a big frame and a big head, a keen eye, an eye that was 
neither gray nor blue, but that was gray or blue as his mood 
was; a man with an expression that was almost habitually 
stern, and who yet carried in his big body the big heart of a 
tender woman; a man who was strict to the point of being a 
martinet when it was necessary to enforce discipline, but who 
never uselessly exerted his authority; a man who never per- 
mitted any slackness in his men, but whose first thought was 
always for the men under him, who looked out for them first 
and himself afterward; a man who when there was work to 
be done did it himself, because then he knew it would be well 
done. And in his spare moments, between fighting and drill- 
ing his men and doing the hundred other things that an army 
officer must do, he was studying, studying to be something 
more than a regimental commander, studying the art of war 
as written by the great masters in the pages of history. 

Here is a story told by a brother officer that tells the kind 
of man he is. Once, when stationed at a post in Texas, he 
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found some of his men in a saloon being maltreated by a 
crowd of toughs. The soldiers were heavily outnumbered. 
Chaffee rushed in, seized a chair and laid about him like a 
Hercules. Left and right, up and down, swung that chair, 
and every time it described its arc atough bit the dust. It 
was a short but beautiful scrap, says this officer enthusiastic- 
ally, as he recalls that Homeric contest, and when the saloon 
had been cleaned out Chaffee ordered his men to the guard- 
house to have their conduct investigated and to be punished 
if they were guilty. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain, after thirty-seven 
years of active military service, after having faced death 
scores of times, he was still only a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Cavalry. But histimehadcome. Men were needed, the very 
best men, and he could not be passed over. He was one of 
the very few Lieutenant-Colonels selected to be Brigadier- 
Generals of Volunteers. He accompanied General Shafter 
to Cuba and commanded one of the brigades of Lawton’s 
Division. In the difficult operation at El Caney he controlled 
the greater part of the fighting and was awarded the credit 
for the successful outcome. 

The war over, he went back to Cuba, once more in a subor- 
dinate position. General Brooke needed a Chief-of-Staff and 
asked for Chaffee. Would Chaffee go? There were other 
more desirable places. There were other places which would 
sooner lead to promotion. President McKinley wanted him 
to go to Cuba. That was enough for Chaffee. 

He went to Cuba. There as elsewhere his strength, his 
force of character, his knowledge of men, his ability to do 
things successfully, won the admiration of every one who came 
in contact with him. It was there Secretary Root met him. 
He was impressed by this big, rugged, square-jawed man 
who said little but thought much. It was of him that Secretary 
Root after he returned said that ‘‘ the men who do things are 
the men who concentrate; the men who fail are the men who 
scatter, and you can’t drive Chaffee off into any side-tracks.”’ 
And so he was selected for the command in China, and from 
there transferred to the Philippines as Commander-in-Chief. 

A distinguished general officer on duty in the War 


BEGINNING IN THE RAILROAD BUSINES 
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ITH few exceptions the men 

y V who have made great names 

in railroading blundered into 
the business. From this fact many 
jump to the conclusion that the only 
way to get into a successful railroad 
career is to stumble in. 

Those who reason on this basis are 
prone to pride themselves on being 
very ‘‘practical,’’ and they are in- 
clined to scoff at the idea that a young 
man entering railroad life by deliber- 
ate and studied choice instead of by 
chance can come out on top in the end. 
This sort of logic takes no account of 
the great change that has come into all industrial life within 
the last few years; it ignores the fact that the things once 
accomplished by rude experiment, by brute force mixed with 
a bit of ‘‘ practical’’ rule-of-thumb learning picked up on 
the road, are now done more easily and surely by the appli- 
cation of clearly defined principles, which those very experi- 
ments have helped to bring out and establish. 

In everything I have attempted to write or say for the help 
of those who are trying to become sound railroad men I have 
placed strong emphasis on the fact that there is nothing in the 
world so practical as real science—for that deals with 
ascertained facts and demonstrated principles; it not only 
tells what things are true but why they are true, and it holds 
an exact and equal balance between theory and practice. 

Consequently Iam heartily of the opinion that in the future 
the men who achieve fame in the railroad world will not be 
found, like the pioneers in that field, to have entered it by 
accident, but by deliberate choice after careful consideration 
of their inclinations and abilities. By this I would not imply 
that many young men who now find themselves employed by 
a railroad company will not go to the front and make a place 
for themselves. Far from it! Thousands enter railroading 
for no better reason than that this form of employment chances 
to be the first or the best paid that offers at the moment. It 
stands to reason that some of these will succeed. 

On the other hand, the proportion of this class who do suc- 
ceed is much smallerthan that of those who go into the busi- 
ness because it seems to them about the only business in the 
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Department sums up Chaffee’s character in a few words. 
“* Chaffee,’’ said this officer, ‘‘ mentally and physically, is the 
embodiment of intense strength, of marvelous endurance, of 
the highest personal courage, of dogged persistency, of the 
most decisive character, of indomitable will, of rare military 
intelligence. He is a true friend, a tireless enemy, an obedi- 
ent, trustworthy soldier, with all of an Irishman’s readiness 
forarow.’’ ‘‘ But I don’t believe he hasa drop of Irish blood 
in his body,’’ was suggested. 
“Probably not, but he ought to have.”’ 


The Indian Fighter Who Always Got There . 


Major-General Lawton, who was killed in the Philippines, 
said of General Young that he was a man “‘ that arrives.’’ In 
other words, that he “‘ gets there,’’ which may be slang, but is 
expressive. It is also descriptive and characterizes General 
Young to a nicety. ‘‘ He is determined to do whatever has 
to be done,’’ said an officer who has served under him. He 
generally does it. Like Corbin and Chaffee, the next 
Commanding-General entered the volunteer army as a private 
in the early days of the war, and at its conclusion was a 
Brevet Brigadier-General, having been four times brevetted 
for bravery. 

The war over, he entered the regular army as a Second 
Lieutenant. Then for more than twenty years he had the 
usual experience that fell to officers of that day. He was 
sent to the plains to hunt Indians and to make as many of 
them as possible ‘“‘good’’ by the simple process of filling 
them full of lead. For seventeen years he was a Captain 
leading his troop. It made of him “‘ an out-of-doors soldier,’’ 
to use a brother officer’s expression —a soldier who slept with 
his boots on, who was learning the art of war in the very best 
and hardest school imaginable. 

But the clock did not strike for General Young until Spain 
rushed to her fate in Cuba. A year before he had been com- 
missioned Colonel of the Third Cavalry. At the outbreak of 
the war he was made a Brigadier-General of Volunteers and 
appointed to the Cavalry Brigade. He commanded at the 
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world. I will take my chances 
with the latter a hundred to 
one! The boy or young man who 
deliberately picks railroading for 
a career and is willing to prepare 
himself for it should feel assured of special consideration 
from those to whom he may apply for employment; this for 
the reason that he is entitled to it. 

Those who are able to give themselves an elaborate course in 
a good technical school will scarcely need advice on the sub- 
jects of home study and self help. But there are thousands 
who feel a strong inclination for railroad work who cannot 
attend atechnical institution and secure a thorough grounding 
in the science of civil and mechanical engineering, and who 
must make up for this deficiency by patient labor at home. 
Others have already secured work in railway offices and are 
reaching out to gain any knowledge that will serve to throw 
light upon their daily tasks and give them a grasp of the 
principles underlying and governing their labors, instead of 
being content to push blindly ahead by ‘‘ rule-of-thumb.’’ 

In these two classes of boys and young men I feel a keen 
personal interest, having myself been compelled to forego the 
benefits of a technical schooling. It is to these that I would 
offer a few general suggestions from the basis of personal 
experience, along with a home reading course which cannot 
fail to be instructive and helpful. As very few young men 
who do not inherit millions and a family taste for railway 
affairs can take up, in.a responsible way, the problems of 
financiering a railroad until after they have served an appren- 
ticeship of several years in some of the various divisions of 
railroad operation, I shall dismiss the larger questions of rail- 
way finance and apply my observations to the problems of 
construction, operation, maintenance, traffic and accounting. 
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battle of Las Guasimas, the baptism of blood, and was hig 
commended by General Wheeler for his cool, deliberate ar 
skillful management. Finally, it was in Cuba that he became | 
acquainted with President Roosevelt, then the Lieutenant. | 
Colonel of the Rough Riders, and so impressed was th 
President with his soldierly qualities that he assigned him 
the Presidency of the War College as a preliminary to making | 
him Commanding-General of the army. 

From Cuba he went to the Philippines. There he marched 
through country which the natives declared was impassable, 
but the old Indian fighter showed them that there was the wa Ly 
where was the man. His physical strength surprised every 
one. ‘‘ He could outmarch and outwork every officer and | 
man in his command,’’ said a young officer who served on his | | 
staff. ‘‘ At the end of a march of forty or fifty miles, when he 
had been continuously in the saddle under conditions of the 
hardest, he was apparently as fresh as when he started. 
During those days I never knew him to show irritation 
to grumble, although there was enough to make even the 
sweetest-tempered man occasionally bless his luck.’’ , 

A mere glance at General Young is sufficient to tell F | 
why he can stand prolonged fatigue in a hot climate. He is 
a big man, an inch or two over six feet, who weighs two 
hundred pounds or more, whose every movement shows that 
his muscles are iron and that his flesh is hard. His head js 
large and sits on a solid neck. His face is. smooth except for 
a brown-gray mustache. His light blue eyes are clear and 
penetrating with the lids half-covering them, as is the way 
men who for many years keep their eyes fixed on an object; 
the eyes of the huntsman, the trapper, the sailor, who strains 
his vision through the darkness and the sleet, watching always 
for the unknown; but in the corner of those eyes is the slight- | 
est suspicion of a twinkle that tells you that General Young 
can tell a good story, if story-telling is the thing to be done, 

If you want to know why General Young has succeeded you 
find it in his own terse words: ‘‘ Opportunity doesn’t go round 
with hooks attached to her skirts.’’ He himself made his 
own opportunities and never waited for opportunity to come 
and drag him into fame. ; 
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THE VERY PRACTICAL VALUE OF THEORY. HOW TO SUPPLEMENT 
IT WITH ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. WHERE YOU CAN GAIN EXPERIENCE 
OUTSIDE YOUR DEPARTMENT. A 


LIST OF SUGGESTIVE BOOKS 


First of all, the young man who is ready to cast his lot in’ 
the railroad business should make up his mind that it will 
never be sufficient for him to know merely that which come 
within the particular task on which he is engaged — that is if 
he hopes to win even a slight degree of promotion. He may 
know every detail of his specific work; but if he does not 
reach out for a knowledge of the related branches he will 
surely be caught, some time, in an emergency which w 1 
prove fatal to his:progress. And the certainty of this 
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dispatcher, for example. Nominally his business is to is 
the telegraphic orders by which trains are moved over | 
line. Specifically he is required to be a good telegraph ope | 
ator, to know the road —that is, the grades, cuts, sidings and 
crossings of the division—and to keep a cool head. He may. 
come up to all these requirements and yet, if he remains| 
ignorant of the construction gf a locomotive, he cannot do his 
work so well as if he were informed on the anatomy of the 
engine. Some day he is likely to receive the report of an 
accident to some part of the locomotive. If he knows the 
name of the disabled part and understands what function it 
performs he will readily grasp the significance of the mishid| 
and not only will be able to take his report more ac 
rately but also to exercise an intelligent judgment that may 
save the company thousands of dollars. Many such emergen-| 
cies have happened where the man who knew something e] 
was not absolutely required to know proved himself the man| 
for the hour and received his reward in merited advan 
ment. 

Broadly speaking, we divide railroading into the opera 
and the traffic departments. One runs the railroad and 
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other gets the business which keeps the road running. Some 
ight ask: ‘‘ Why should a man who is supposed to tend to 
making rates and getting freight and passenger business 
master the principles of civil and mechanical engineering? 
Why should he learn about grades and bridges and curves? 
Why should he trouble himself with information about 
engines and about how they are made and operated, and the 
results to be secured from them with different kinds of fuel?’’ 
If a man is going to remain a freight solicitor and never 
attempts to get higher than that in the traffic department, all 
this knowledge might not make a great difference to him, 
although it would necessarily have an appreciable effect on 
[nis value even in the humblest capacity. But let him step 
into a place where he is required to do a little thinking on 
his own responsibility, instead of having it all done for him, 
and then this knowledge of operating affairs is likely to make 
all the difference between competency and incompetency. I 
say likely, for a man with this special information might lack 
ithe good judgment, energy and general executive ability to 
make his knowledge of practical value. I would hardly 
grant, however, that a man knowing nothing of the first prin- 
ciples of railroad operation could be a sound and thoroughly 
equipped traffic official, no matter how excellent his natural 
gifts. 
y When it is remembered that the cost of hauling is deter- 
mined by the grades, curves and cuts of the road; by the 
nature and availability of its fuel and by the character of its 
‘motive-power equipment, then it will be realized that the 
trafic man who cannot grasp these conditions and understand 
their causes and results must find himself sadly at sea in 
handling the fundamental problem of rates. And this kind of 
jcomparison may be almost indefinitely continued to show the 
interdependence of the various departments of a railroad, and 
jthe consequent necessity that any man who would lead ina 
‘given department must know something of the fundamentals 
upon which the others rest. 
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i How to Learn by Observation 


/Young men of active rather than studious dispositions gener- 
ally find it easier to learn by observation than by study; 
‘information imparted orally seems to make a readier and 
/more lasting impression on them than that which they find in 
the printed page. For this reason I would advise every 
young railroad man to mix with the employees of other 
‘departments for the purpose of picking up information which 
‘will supplement his home reading. Especially in the larger 
‘railway offices, there is no lack of visiting between the 
‘employees of the various departments. But it is not idle 
social intercourse to which I refer. The boy who goes out to 
luncheon with an associate from another office may, if alert 
and observant, pick up at the lunch-counter more informa- 
jtion about what is done-in his chum’s department and how it 
is accomplished than he could obtain in a month’s reading. 
On the other hand, what he will not learn will be the scien- 
'tifie principles involved in the work. These he will find 
reduced to exact statements in reliable text-books. Take the 
‘two methods of acquiring knowledge, follow them consist- 
yently and simultaneously, and the one will supplement the 
other. The result of such a line of action will be sure prog- 
‘ress and promotion. 

| Get acquainted with the men who hold similar or par- 
‘allel positions in the employ of other companies. By doing 
‘this and exercising ordinary tact there is a certainty that 
/sooner or later you will learn something of value from those 
\who are working along similar lines. 

| It should also be remembered that no railroad employee, no 
‘matter how humble and seemingly insignificant the position 
he holds, can know too much about the road and the company 
‘from which he draws his pay and to which he looks for pro- 
)motion. The charter of the company is a good place at 
\which to begin. Read the text of the charter itself; then 
follow this up with the history of the road. Both of these are 
| generally obtainable in the form of official documents. The 
/ young student should be careful to separate the actual history 
| from the unsubstantiated opinions and charges put in print by 
|the enemies of the company. This does not imply that he 
)should ignore matters of this kind. On the contrary, he 
should give them careful heed — but in every case he should 
go back to records and determine for himself whether these 
'verify or refute the hostile statements. 
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In so far as possible the ambitious young railroad employee 
should inform himself of the relations between the line with 
which he is identified and its allies and connections. Often 
information of this kind is of the greatest practical value. 
Just as he masters the plan of the general office and its sub- 
divisions and dependencies so that he can follow the course 
which any item of business will take, in like manner he 
should grasp the ramifications of the whole railway system by 
which he is employed. 


The Importance of Making Suggestions 


Personally I have always held that, in a broad way, whatever 
concerns the railroad itself is the business of any man who 
works for that road. If an operating man, out on the line, 
sees some way in which traffic can be helped, he should be 
encouraged to make his observations known at headquarters. 
Although he may be a green brakeman his suggestion should 
receive serious attention from any official to whom it is made, 
because it is offered for the good of the road and the better- 
ment of the service. I do not mean by this that a system of 
spying and tattling should be encouraged; but that anything 
calculated to improve the road or increase its business should 
be welcomed without regard to department lines or to red tape 
of any kind. More than once I have given substantial pro- 
motion to men for doing just this thing — for seeing and think- 
ing outside of the beaten track of their daily routine. And 
I believe that other railroad officials are coming more and 
more to this attitude. 

Every beginner in railroading who has a determination to 
get to the front should contrive to see something of practical 
constructive work. He should serve a time in the shops or 
join a surveying or a construction party. Each hour of such 
experience will be of almost inestimable value the moment 
he gets beyond a mere clerical position and assumes executive 
responsibility. It is difficult to tell another how to perform a 
task which you have never accomplished yourself, and there 
is no business in the world wherein direct first-hand experi- 
ence is at so high a premium as in railroading. Consequently 
the beginner in any department should not be content to con- 
fine his experience to an office. Sooner or later he should 
indulge in as much shop or field work as he can get —or both 
if possible. 

One word in regard to the particular traits which should be 
cultivated for success inrailroading.. Decision and exactness 
are pre€minently railroad qualities. Constantly the safety of 
human life and the maintenance of place and position in the 
race of competition hang, in railroad operation, upon quick 
decisions and accurate calculations and statements. And 
this is the case in all ranks of the service, from switchman to 
president. 

Regarding a course of home reading, it should be said that 
there may be many works of equal and perhaps superior merit 
to those which are here mentioned, but I name only those 
which I have personally found to be very helpful, or which 
other railroad officials of my acquaintance have commended 
as too important to be omitted from a railroad man’s readiny. 


Books that Should be Read 


No course of home study on the science of railroading could 
be adequately pursued, so it seems to me, without a certain 
bulky volume which is sometimes called the ‘‘ Railroad 
Man’s Bible.’’ Its proper title, however, is: The Economic 
Theory of the Location of Railways: An analysis of tle con- 
ditions controlling the laying out of railways to effect the 
most judicious expenditure of capital. It is written by Mr. 
Arthur Mellen Wellington, of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and published by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
Though it is decidedly technical, and is essentially a reference 
book, many portions of it should be carefully read by the 
young student. A hint of its scope and purpose is afforded 
by this paragraph from its preface: 

““ The various problems of location, in fact, have been dis- 
cussed or neglected by technical writers with an airy light- 
ness which would convince an unskilled reader that they 
were either too simple or too unimportant, or too well under- 
stood, for careful analysis. And yet there is no field of pro- 
fessional labor in which a limited amount of modest incompe- 
tency at $150 per month can set so many picks and shovels 
and locomotives at work to no purpose whatever.’’ 

One of the ablest and most interesting contributions to the 
literature of railroading is Railroads: Their Origin and 
Problems, written by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., long an 
active railroad president and a scholar of the richest abilities. 
This was originally published in 1878 by G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, New York. The respect which this volume should 
command is suggested by the estimate which President 
Hadley, of Yale, himself an authority on the same subject, 
places upon it in writing: ‘‘ The brilliant book of C. F. 
Adams, Jr., stands almost alone.”’ 

Ranking close with this book, both in readableness and 
authority, is President Hadley’s admirable treatise on 
Railroad Transportation: Its History and Its Laws 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890). 

This is a concise and scholarly volume of some 260 
pages, the office of which is clearly indicated by the following 
extract from its preface: 

‘“This book deals with those questions of railroad history 
and management which have become matters of public con- 
cern. It aims to do two things: first, to present clearly the 
more important facts of American railroad business ; second, 
to compare the railroad legislation of different countries, and 
the results achieved.’’ 

Though there is not a word inthis book which the young 
student of railroad affairs can afford to skip, particular 
emphasis should be placed on the chapters regarding 
Railroad Ownership and Railroad Speculation, and also 
on those which deal with competition and combination, con- 
sidering these subjects under the two heads of theory and 
practice. Alsothe chapter on State Railroad Management is 
decidedly entertaining and valuable. 

Another readable little volume which should not be omitted 
from the list is called Elements of Railroading, published by 
the Railroad Gazette, of Chicago. Its author is Charles 
Paine. It was originally published in 1885, but no doubt 
there are more modern editions than this. 

Although written as Jong since as 1880, Albert Fink’s The 
Railroad Problem and Its Solution is too valuable and sound 
a work to be passed, and its conclusions are not so wholly 
out of joint with these modern times as might be imagined. 
Mr. Fink was long a commanding figure in traffic affairs and 
spoke from a ripe experience. The book was published by 
Russell Brothers, New York. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that Henry 
Fink, a brother of Albert, is the author of a volume on 
Freight Rates which may be read to advantage. 

Matthias N. Forney’s Catechism of the Locomotive (Rail- 
road Gazette, New York) is one of the most popular of all 
railroad books, having sold high into the thousands. 
Between its covers are about 600 pages of sound elemental 
matter about the locomotive —good, plain, meaty, technical 
information that should be read by every ambitious railroad 
man. 


Other Books of High Value 


Another very practical work along similar lines, but not 
quite so technical, is Locomotive Engine Running and 
Management, by Angus Sinclair (John Wiley & Sons, New 
York). 

One of the most valuable works on the important subject 
of bridges is Herman Haupt’s technical treatise which bears 
the following elaborate title: General Theory of Bridge 
Construction: Demonstrations of the principles of the art and 
their application to practice; Furnishing the means of calcu- 
lating the strains upon chords, ties, braces, counter-braces, 
and other parts of a bridge or frame of any description. 
This is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Railway Practice: Its Principles and Suggested Reforms 
Reviewed, by E. Porter Alexander (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
decidedly entertaining and well worth reading, although, per- 
haps, not quite so authoritative as some other works I have 
mentioned. It takes up the problems of pools, discrimina- 
tions and kindred topics. 

A thorough and interesting book of about 200 pages devoted 
to a vital subject is Safe Railway Working: a Treatise on 
Railway Accidents, Their Cause and Prevention (Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son, London, 1891). Though this is from an 
English viewpoint it is a careful work and cannot well be 
omitted from the young railroad employee’s reading course. 

In suggesting these particular volumes I should not be 
understood to indorse all the views and conclusions which 
they contain. My position is that they are well worthy of 
study, and that each student must exercise his individual 
judgment as to what views are to be accepted and what 
rejected. 
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THE SATURDATCEVENING BOsT 


THE COPPER AIN 


The Romance of a Trust 


By HENRY HITCHELL WEBSTER 


Joint Author o f 
CHAPTER X 

F COURSE it was folly to imagine that I was at the 

6) end of my rope; the battle of Bull Run was the 

beginning, not the end, of the war. But Stanley had 

won an important victory, and you may believe I watched 

anxiously to see how he would follow it up. If I had beenin 

his position and he in mine, I was convinced I could have 

routed him, and that conviction made me feel pretty uncom- 

fortable until it was fairly evident to me that he didn’t see 
matters as I did. 

It seems a truism, in these days of trusts and combines, to 
say that the thing for him to do was to make a perfectly 
““ square ’’ deal with the other mine owners, and so to convert 
them from neutrals into active allies, and then to weld this 
confederacy into a solid commercial empire; in short, to do 
just what I had been trying to do. But he didn’t see his 
interests that way. He gave them just liberal enough rebate 
to save them a loss, to make it not worth their while at pres- 
ent to fight him. When I concluded that this was the case, 
my own prospects brightened up considerably. 

For the present, however, I was still the under dog, and 
to get out of that situation as soon as possible, I set in motion, 
at about the same time, an attack along three independent 
lines. The main one was a flank movement; the second was 
a direct assault, about whose success I was quite indifferent, 
as it was only to attract attention and serve as a mask for the 
others; and the third was a shot in the dark, an arrow in the 
air, or, as the ‘‘ Street’’ would say, a flyer. 

When Lawrence came up to see me one afternoon he found 
closeted with me in my inner office a man of a class seldom 
successful in running the gauntlet of the guards I had set 
about my person, or rather upon my time—a book agent, 
Naturally there was nothing private about our conversation, 
so I had Lawrence come in and get the benefit of the story the 
man had to tell. And Lawrence, looking somewhat aston- 
ished, did as I bade him. 

He was getting up a book about Red City and the vicinity, 
its history, its phenomenal progress, vast wealth, picturesque 
beauty, etc., and a feature of it was to be short biographies 
of the leading citizens. He was engaged at present not only 
in taking subscriptions, but in gathering materials for the 
work. He had called for and obtained some of the facts in 
my career, and intimated that he meant to visit Lawrence in 
the course of a few days. 

‘“Well,’’ growled Lawrence, when the agent had dispatched 
his business and taken his leave, ‘‘ I don’t understand that.’’ 

‘“ What?’ said I. 

““ How he ever got past Thompson (my chief clerk) in the 
first place, and, in the second, why you didn’t throw him out 
when he began his story.’’ 

“Oh, he’s worth hearing,’’ said I. ‘‘ You didn’t hear all 
his story. What he said was true enough; he’s after biograph- 
ical details, but only concerning one-man. He’s getting 
together some interesting facts concerning our'friend Reech.”” 

“A detective, eh?’’ said Lawrence. ‘‘I wonder who 
wants to know about Reech.”’ 

“T do,’ said I. ‘‘ lengaged Pendleton’s agency to go into 
the matter for me and they sent this young man up here. 
He’s no fool. He did get past Thompson, and he got in here, 
and he kept me listening to him for most five minutes before 
he told me what his business was. He did it for a sort of 
fancy exhibition, I suppose.’’ 

““ What has put you on that scent?’’?’ Lawrence demanded. 

“Nothing new; I’ve been doing a little thinking, that’s 
all; some problems in addition and subtraction. Do you 
remember asking me once what I made of Stanley’s putting 
Reech in the Vice-Presidency of the R. C. and T.? Now,’’I 
went on, ‘‘I’m going to ask you some questions, and we’ll 
see where we bring up. To begin with, did Stanley do it out 
of pure benevolence?’’ Lawrence answered that with a grin. 

“In all probability didn’t Stanley know by that time that 
all Reech is good for is to talk; that in any sort of executive 
position he’s useless? And doesn’t he know from his own 
experience that Reech’s services are always in the open 
market? And do you suppose that if Stanley knew all that 
he wanted to put him in a responsible position? Do you 
think he wanted to make it clear to me that he had tampered 
with my agent? And if he didn’t want to, why did he do it, 
unless because he had to?”’ 

“All right so far,’’ said Lawrence, ‘‘ but why did he have 
to?’’ 

““That’s what I’m trying to find out,’’saidI. ‘‘This is my 
theory. If you’ll look over that memorandum’’—I handed 
it to him —‘‘ you’ll see that I paid over to Reech while he was 
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my agent a thundering pile 
of money. I believe it was 
enough to pay his ex- 
penses and buy the stock 
he has turned over to me, 
and also to buy a neat lit- 
tle chunk of that same 
stock not accounted for. 
Now suppose while he was 
buying up a lot for Stanley 
and a little for me he was 
also buyinga little for him- 
self; and suppose just be- 
fore election he went to 
Stanley with that stock 
and convinced him that it 
was just enough to teeter 
the seesaw the other way; 
and suppose he asked for 
the Vice-Presidency; don’t 
you suppose he would have 
got it? Well, if I can con- 
vert that theory into good 
black and white proof, I 
think it may be useful. 
And that’s what our bio- 
graphical friend is here 
for. Idon’t know how many men they’ve got on the job.’”’ 

I said I made three moves against the enemy. This one, 
against Reech, was the flyer. I hadn’t very much hope of 
bagging him, but the chance was worth the powder, anyway. 

You may remember that Lawrence had been urging me to 
bring suit against the railroad company for giving rebates to 
my competitors. I decided at last to take the matter up, and 
he and Dutton, another of the ablest lawyers in town, met one 
day in my office for the purpose of going over the matter. 

There was a clause in our State constitution which might 
be construed liberally to cover just such a case as that, and 
both lawyers were in favor of beginning a suit under it imme- 
diately. I was, too, at first, but presently I thought of some- 
thing better, which was to introduce in the legislature a bill 
directed specifically against rebates. When it became a law 
we could bring action under it. 

““Y’m afraid you’re forgetting what party is in the majority 
in the legislature,’’ said Dutton. 

““On the contrary,’’ said I, ‘‘that’s just what I have in 
mind. I mean to take advantage of some of the free compe- 
tition, anti-monopoly talk which that same majority has been 
indulging in lately. They can pass such a bill or they can 
defeat it, but they play into our hands either way.’’ 

The others saw the point at once, and we made a rough 
draft of the bill then and there. I sent for the minority leader 
He 
grinned when he saw it. 

“It’s a dynamite cartridge, sure enough, Mr. Drake,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It shall be discharged beneath the ranks of the 
enemy without delay.’’ 

He kept his word, and the confusion into which he threw 
Stanley’s ‘‘unbroken phalanx, standing undaunted, undis- 
mayed, for liberty, justice and free competition,’’ was worthy 
of note. That was only one of many stirring phrases which 
my friend the minority leader quoted from the Argus and 
from political speeches made by members of the majority up 
and down the State, and he closed, with sublime impudence, 
by asking unanimous consent to advance the bill to its third 
reading and pass it directly. 

They ought to have done it and to have found some way 
around the difficulty at a less dramatic moment, but instead 
they blundered and opposed, and showed altogether about as 
much tactical skill in the crisis as a flock of sheep. But all 
the confusion could not befog the issue. They had opposed 
—this high-minded majority—a measure so clearly in line 
with their avowed policy, that even the most silver-tongued 
of the leaders could find no plausible excuse for such action. 
The Daily News took the matter up with a good deal of 
warmth, and a scathing pamphlet was scattered broadcast 
over the State, and in the end the “‘ phalanx ’’ put the finish- 
ing touch to the sorry spectacle they presented by bowing to 
the storm and allowing the bill to become a law. A couple 
of months later I brought suit against the railroad. 

Such was my direct attack upon Stanley. It was of advan- 
tage to me in two ways: it improved my situation politically, 
for the rout of the phalanx we did not soon permit to be for- 
gotten, and it served to attract attention, and attention 
attracted to one quarter is diverted from another. But beyond 
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that I didn’t look for any | 
substantial benefit from — 
the statute I had brought | 
into being. It was of a 
sort to be classed among 
the ornamental laws of a 
commonwealth. It looked 
well, but it could not pre- 
vent the giving of rebates; 
could only make the man- 
ner of giving them more 
troublesome and more 
circuitous. So you see 
that for all the immediate 
good my chance shot at 
Reech, or my legislative 
victory, did for me, I was 
still in the unpleasant 
and unprofitable position 
where Stanley’s capture 
of the railroad had placed 
me. The appalling 
freight I had to pay was 
turning my profits into 
losses, and I must hit 
upon some device that 
should be prompt as well 
as effective. ' 
What naturally would — 
occur first to everybody, 
what first occurred to me, 
was the notion of building 
a parallel railroad all the 
way from Red City down 
to Bridgetownon the other 
side of the river from the R. C. and T., and fighting the battle 
out in the good old-fashioned way. But the more I thought — 
of that the less I liked it. Such a road would cost a lot to 
build, there was no possibility that it could pay, and, last and | 
worst, a move like that could never win the game; the best 
it could do would be to make a draw of it. So I discarded | 
the idea of a parallel railroad, and cast about for something | 
better. $ 
I was a good while finding it. Night after night, when 
Barget had gone to bed, I would go down to my study, sweep 
my desk clear, and sit for hour after hour staring at its bare 
top and trying to think of a way to turn Stanley’s flank, 
Schemes suggested themselves to me, and then some fatal 
fault would appear to destroy them. Once I got out a large 
map of the State, and spreading it upon the desk, spent half 
the night studying over it. There was too much on it for my 
purpose, so after that I used to make rough little maps, 
putting in the towns and rivers and railroads as it would 
occur to me that they might have some bearing on the situa- 
tion; tearing up the map when I found it came to nothing, 
and beginning straightway with a fresh one. 
I tried to keep all this as much as I could from Barget. 
She knew just what the situation was, but I didn’t want her 
to see how seriously it worried me. And Barget saw that 
too, saw how anxious I was to keep my trouble away from 
her, so she uséd to go to bed_.early and pretend. not. to. know 
what it was that kept me so late bent over my desk down- 
stairs. But one night, long after I thought she was sound 
asleep, she came into the room where I was working. Nothing 
was the matter, she said in answer to my question; then 
coming round behind my chair she kissed my forehead and 
ran her hands through my hair. ‘‘ How many thousand 
worries there must have been to turn it so white! I think it 
has been growing whiter just in these last weeks.’’ :] 
““Not so bad as that,’’ said I. ‘‘ We’ll solve this riddle 
somehow. It takes a little thinking over, that’s all.’’ ¢ 
She looked at my mapawhile. ‘‘ I wish I could help,’’ she 
said simply. Then she curled up in a big leather chair near 
by and drew a steamer rug over her. I pored over my map. 
a little longer, then threw down my pencil and looking ? 
found her eyes on me. : 
““You aren’t worried about it partly because you think I’m 
worried, are you?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Because I’m not. I’m 
sure it will come out all right.”’ + 
“Tn the end, yes,’’? said I. ‘‘ But it’s hard for you while it 
lasts.’’ . 
‘Tm glad it is,’? she said quickly. ‘‘I’m glad I can bear 
part of it.’”’ ; 
I knew she spoke no exaggeration, but the sober, literal 
truth, but the knowledge didn’t make it easier for me to 
watch her bearing it. The loneliness, the spiteful bits of 
scandal, the little slights, hard enough for a man to bear 
though he may profess a hearty contempt for them, are torture 
to a woman, and all these things were inflicted on Barget. 
She didn’t say much about them, but I knew what they were, 
and when I thought about the cause of it all I felt my old, 
slow-burning, deep-seated anger against the Stanleys come 
up to white heat again. j 


HE LOOKED AT ME 


SUSPICIOUSLY 


I thought of all that as I sat and looked at her, curled up 
n the big chair, and when I saw the tears spring into her 
eyes, though she turned her face away to hide them, I knew 
he was thinking of it, too. But there was a refrain running 
hrough and accompanying my thoughts which I knew was 
iot in hers: that they should pay, should pay with usury, in 
he coin of pain and helpless anger and humiliation, for 
very slight they put upon her. 

We sat for a while without speaking; she smiled at me 
nd held out her hands. 

“Ves,” said I. ‘‘ We'll quit for to-night. 
his map till it doesn’t mean anything to me 
As I spoke my eye fell on it again. Now, as I said, I had 
een poring over that map or one just like it for weeks. I 
ad studied the position of every town, every river, every 
water-power, every railroad, in the hope that the relation of 
omething to something else would give me the clue I 
Pied. I had indicated on the map the little railroad from 
Srutus down to Marion, where the coal fields were; I had 
ven written ‘‘ Coal’’ in parenthesis under the word Marion, 
wut it wasn’t till this very moment, as I was saying to Barget 
hat it meant nothing, that I saw what it really did mean. 
My sentence broke off short, and for one blank instant I 
tared at that dot on the paper labeled Marion; then I 
‘lapped my hand down on the last of my maps and cried out 
‘hat I had got it. 

I have had several experiences just like that, but they 
vever fail to mystify me. At one instant everything blank 
ind the next everything clear in its minutest details; just as 
things are revealed on the darkest night by a flash of light- 
“ing. I lay awake for the greater part of what remained of 
he night going over this revelation, for that is what the 
cheme was, testing its feasibility, planning the steps neces- 
lary for putting it into execution, but in 
1 those hours of thought I really added 
jothing to the conception of it which had 
jome to me while I was talking to Barget 
‘bout something else. 

; I’m afraid I’1l have to go into another 
\xplanation together with a little history, 
‘Iso, to make my scheme clear. I’ll be as 
trief about it as I can. 

| Just about the time the first of the sensa- 
ional copper strikes was made up in the 
ted City district, a man named Henry 
‘eters appeared where the town of Marion 
js now, and began prospecting. He was 
tally different, I am sure, from any 
‘ther prospector that ever lived; mum, cold 
jnd bloodless as a codfish, which he re- 
embled closely. But this didn’t prevent 
jis being successful. He found coal, to be 
ure, instead of copper, but it paid him just 
swell. He settled down with his family, 
pened up the mines, and built a little 
failroad over to Brutus, thirty miles due 
rest, a town on the line of the Red City 
Ind Texas Railroad and about half-way 
‘etween its terminal points. 

_Henry Peters had associated with him 
‘om the first his wife’s younger brother, 
| man named Smith. They worked along 
gether very successfully for a while, but 
‘iter a year or two a violent quarrel broke 
jut between them, I believe, because 
‘mith insisted on marrying against Peters’ 
wishes. Whatever the merits of the row 
ere, the partnership was dissolved anda 
“ne drawn due east and west, as justly as 
aight be, across the coal field; north of 
jlat line all belonged to Peters, south it 
vas Smith’s. 

They promptly cut prices to away below 
je low-water mark for profits, and ham- 
wered away at each other, while their 
Astomers reaped all the benefit there was. 
‘mith, however, soon tired of the game and 
pld out his properties to the Northern 
jailroad. They built a branch line from 
larion southwest to Bridgetown, their near- 
>t point, and for a time between Peters and histranscontinental 
»mpetitor there was peace, or something that looked like it. 
ut by and by the railroad people decided that they wanted 
eters’ coal lands also, and they went about it as though they 
ad an ordinary man instead of an inexorable old image like 
eters to deal with. Their offer was not high and it was 
eremptory; they followed it up with a sharp cut in the 
‘ice of coal. That put an end to their chances of ever buy- 
ig the North Marion mines—from Peters, anyway. They 
Id coal at a loss, and he steadily met their prices, and, when 
'y scheme occurred to me, still the situation was unchanged. 
20ple in the Bent River district, from Red City to 
ridgetown, took cheap coal as a matter of course, while the 
-C. and T. profited greatly thereby, saving on what they 
ied themselves, and making on what others used, for the 
tail coal business all along the line was in their hands. 

My scheme wasn’t altogether simple, but I was confident of 
trying it through, and I wanted to waste no time about it. 
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So, very early the next morning I packed my bag, kissed 
Barget good-by for I didn’t know how long, and took the 
seven o’clock train down the line for Brutus and Marion. 

I arrived in the middle of the afternoon and went around 
to Mr. Peters’ office only to find that he had left town the 
day before. They didn’t want to tell me where he had gone 
or when he would be back, and it took some beating about 
the bush to get it out of his clerk that he had gone East, to 
Saratoga Springs, with his wife and daughter. 

When I learned that I wrote a note to Barget, crossed the 
“dead line’’ into South Marion and took a coal train on the 
Northern down to Bridgetown, where I caught the midnight 
train East. The next day but one after the arrival of Henry 
Peters in Saratoga I walked in upon him in the reading-room 
of one of the big hotels. 

He greeted me with a sour smile and a clammy hand, and 
asked me what I wanted of him. 

““T want to buy your coal land and mines in Marion.”’ 

He looked at me suspiciously, sniffed and turned back to 
his newspaper. ‘‘I do not wish to sell them,’’ he said. 

I had met Peters before, though never in a business way, 
and I was not disconcerted. None of the decencies of con- 
versation had any place in his vocabulary. 

“Will you please give me your attention?’’ I demanded, 
and in some surprise he put down his paper. ‘‘I don’t 
believe you were entirely frank in saying that,’’ I went on. 
““Tf you could make a good bargain wouldn’t you sell?”’ 

His only reply was another question: ‘‘Are you acting as 
agent for the Northern Railroad?’’ 

“*No, Iam not,’’ said I. 

‘* Are you not trying to buy with the idea of selling to them 
afterward?’’ 

Again I answered in the negative. 


“YOU AREN’T WORRIED ABOUT 
IT PARTLY BECAUSE YOU 
THINK I’M WORRIED, ARE 
YOU?” SHE ASKED 


“IT think,’’ he said, ‘‘that that is what you would do the 
moment you had succeeded in buying it. I do not wish my 
property to fall into their hands, and therefore I repeat, I do 
not wish to sell to you.’’ 

I sat still and thought a moment. Then I said: ‘‘If I 
were able to convince you that you are mistaken as to my 
intentions would you sell?”’ 

““YVes,’’ he said. 

“At what figure? ’”’ 

He named it. 

“Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I don’t at this moment see how I can 
convince you, but perhaps I can think of something. I’ll go 
out and tramp around for a while and maybe a way will 
occurtome. Shall I find you here inanhour?’’ He nodded 
and picked up his paper. 

When I try to do anything of that sort I always go at it by 
putting myself as nearly as possible in the other fellow’s 
place, and seeing his interests as though they were mine. It 
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makes quite a difference in the way things look. Well, for 
an hour I tried to make my mind work as though it belonged 
to Henry Peters, and by the end of that time I had a scheme 
which suited him. It was just this: I would pay him the 
sum he asked for his coal property, and at the same time 
would put up with some banker we should agree upon a 
similar amount in shares in the Northwestern and the 
Birthday to be forfeited to said Henry Peters in case I should 
sell his coal beds to the Northern Railroad; so that in order 
to sell them to any advantage I should have to get more than 
double the price I paid him for them. 

The old man was quite delighted with the bargain when I 
appeared punctually on the hour and proposed it tohim. He 
made me spend the rest of the day with him hearing his 
account of the rapacity of the railroad, and toward the end 
he was so confidential as to touch darkly upon the quarrel 
with his brother-in-law, Smith. 

But I cut that as short as I could, arranged the terms of 
payment with him, gave him a check to bind the bargain, 
and set out on the night train for New York. The man I 
wanted to see there was the chairman of the board of directors, 
the real power behind the throne, of the Northern Railroad. 
In the East, and especially in that city, the big fellows are 
just about as easy to get audience with as the Czar of Russia; 
I think they’re right about it, too, though on that occasion the 
red tape embarrassed me somewhat. My name, it seemed, 
was not in general circulation there, and it took me some 
time to find out whether Mr. Drayton was three rooms off or 
a thousand miles away. But at last I got at the chief clerk, 
who knew who I was, and learned from him that my man 
was up in the North Woods fishing. The clerk would either 
send a message to him for me, or would let me know as soon 
as he returned and arrange for me to meet him. He would 

: probably be back within a fortnight. 

I decided to wait, for I wanted him in a 
good humor, and an interruption of his 
holiday would not have been an auspicious 
beginning for the business I was to take 
up with him. Making every allowance 
for exaggeration on the part of Henry 
Peters, I could still be sure that my game 
would be a difficult one to play. 

After waiting for ten days, and they 
passed pretty slowly, too, I got word that 
he was in town and would be glad to see 
me, so at the appointed hour I was ushered 
into his office. He was very pleasant and 
chatted about various matters as though 
there were no such thing as being ina 
hurry, but when, getting around to busi- 
ness, I told him that I had bought the 
North Marion coal mines and wanted to 
make peace with the railroad, he stiffened 
up directly. 

‘“T hope we may induce you to sell us 
that property, Mr. Drake,’’ he said. 

“T’d be glad to sell if I could,”’ said I, 
“but I’m not ina position to. So instead 
of that I’m anxious to come to an agree- 
ment which shall be advantageous to both 
Ona... 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Our ultimatum in 
that matter went out long ago. The only 
terms we can agree to are an absolute sale.’’ 

It looked a little like adeadlock. ‘‘ Have 
you time, Mr. Drayton, to listen to a long 
story?’’ I asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘If the ending of the story 
will be any hearer the sale of the North 
Marion coal fields, yes,’’ he said; “‘ if-not, 
we’d both be wasting our time. Agree- 
ments to maintain prices are rubbish.”’ 

““That’s not the sort of agreement I 
mean,’’ said I quickly. ‘‘ They’re inva- 
riably broken at the convenience of 
either party. But if I pay you fifty per 
cent. of the net earnings of North Marion, 
and you pay me fifty per cent. of South 
Marion’s, I don’t think either of us would 
be fool enough to cut the price. In every- 
thing except technical fact we’d be one concern. Or make 
it forty-five per cent. Then we’d each get paid ten per cent. 
for selling; that's fairer. But that’s not the question. Will 
you listen to the story?’’ 

He hesitated, looking at his watch for a moment, then told 
me to go ahead. 

Just as briefly as I could, and perfectly frankly, I told him 
the situation in Red City, the relative positions of Stanley 
and the other four and myself, and he followed me closely. 
When I was through I summed up like this: 

““My scheme is to advance the price of coal, not only toa 
normal price but beyond that, as much higher as may be 
necessary. That will benefit you in two ways. You make 
money on the coal. And you improve your chance of being 
able to absorb the Red City and Texas Railroad. I know, as 
every one does, that you’ve been trying to get that in years 
past, and I’ve been told you’ve tried since Stanley has had 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@Some people don’t leave any room in their business 
for good feeling. 


@When an old man and a young woman are made 
one, it means one fool instead of two. 
@Speculation is the side door to wealth for one ; the 


main entrance to poverty for a thousand. 


@It's well to wear creased trousers, but the average 
Croesus doesn’t bother about the creases. 

@ When a man says “‘ business is business ’’ he’s usu- 
ally getting ready to do something mean. 


@Spitting on the bait won’t catch bass if you don’t 
know how to cast; and spitting on your hands won’t make 
money if you don’t know how to use them. 


@If you want to put. your money in a hole in the 
ground, it’s safer to dig one in your back yard, You won’t 
get interest, but you won’t lose the principal. 


COf buildings that represent the good in life, first 
comes the church, second the schoolhouse, and third the 
savings-bank. And all three prosper in the United States. 


@Beef went up on account of the scarcity of beef. Coal 
went up because of the scarcity of coal. The only surprising 
thing is that ice did not go up on account of the scarcity of 
water. 


@Some men say that a hundred thousand, some that 
a hundred million, dollars isenough. But while a lot of men 
get a hundred thousand and a few a hundred million, no one 
ever gets enough. 
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Who’ll Be Cuba’s Uncle? 


T APPEARS that Cuba is taking her independence seri- 
ously —so seriously as to propose to borrow money on it. 
She is preparing to raise a loan of $35,000,000, partly for the 
benefit of the soldiers of the revolutionary army and partly to 
help the planters out of the distress into which we have 
plunged them by refusing to give them a market for their sugar. 
At this proceeding on her part some of our conscientious 
and frugal statesmen at Washington are scandalized. They 
never vote away money for pensions to soldiers or to help 
private business interests. They think it is time for us to 
interfere, and they call attention to the fact that by the terms 
of the Platt Amendment we have a right to veto any Cuban 
loan whose interest would apparently exceed the available 
revenues of the island. 

Beyond doubt we have that power, but unfortunately 
Congress has deprived us of the moral right to exercise it. 
The Platt Amendment was based on the theory that Cuba 
would have peculiarly intimate relations with the United 
States —that she would remain a ward under our benevolent 
guardianship. On no other theory could we have decently 
asked for naval stations, the supervision of Cuba’s finances, 
the control of her foreign relations and the authority to inter- 
vene for the maintenance of order. But when the tariff ques- 
tion came up Congress insisted upon treating Cuba as a 
purely foreign nation. It refused to recognize any responsi- 
bility whatever on our part for Cuban welfare. It treated 
Cuba’s chief product precisely as it treated the same product 
coming from the colonies of England and France. The 
result was that the island fell into economic distress—a dis- 
tress that had been predicted for two years before by our own 
administrators there. The cure for this malady would have 
been a relaxation of the American tariff. After waiting for 
that and failing to get it the Cubans now propose to borrow 
money to save their producers from bankruptcy. With what 
sort of face can we invoke the Platt Amendment against that 
action after practically repudiating it ourselves? 

There is an old proverb about a rule that doesn’t work both 
ways. Either Cuba is completely independent or she is not. 
If she is, she has aright to borrow all the money she can 
induce confiding capitalists to lend her. If she is not, the 
same principle that puts her under our guardianship requires 
us to look out for her welfare. 


The Crowning of Common-Sense 


Ghee longest day we any of us live we ought to thank 

Providence for the fortunate Coronation of August 9. It 
has been said that the real crown was for Sir Joseph Lister, 
the inventor of aseptic surgery, but in a broader way the 
crowning was a triumph in which we can all share—the tri- 
umph of good sense against superstition. As the King had 
grown older— prince he was then —the belief steadily gained 
ground that he would never live to see the sun shine on his 
coronation morning. A gypsy woman had foretold it in his 
early youth. There is no direct authority for believing that 
King Edward ever spoke two words to any gypsy woman; or 
that, if he did, she ever made the sinister prophecy attributed 
to her; or that, if she made the prophecy, the King took any 
stock in it—but with the sudden unchancy stroke of bad 
luck that struck him almost at the Abbey door some one was 
sure to start the story, and once started thousands were bound 
to give it ready credence and nod ominously in the black days 
when its fulfillment seemed probable. 

Nothing is more curious than the ways in which superstition 
endures. The mother who calls her crying child to come and 
let her ‘‘ kiss the place and make it better’’ has no idea that 
she is consistently following out the old practice of the sor- 
ceress who pretended to cure the affected part by sucking 
out the evil. Other instances abound in the symbolism and 
practice of daily life; but such are in the main harmless 
because unrecognized; their teeth are drawn and they no 
longer bite. The baleful superstitions are those that cramp 
and hinder business and action with senseless prohibition. 
Probably no man is without his own familiar. He dare not 
walk under a ladder, sit down to table with thirteen, look at 
the new moon over his left shoulder, hang a horseshoe upside 
down, keep a black cat, start a venture or a voyage ona 
Friday, marry on a rainy day, meet a funeral, cross three 
crows, or wake to the baying of a strange dog. All days will 
be alike to him for dying, but he must by no means be born 

“on St. Galpert’s night, three days before luck,’’ or “‘ were 
he a hatter, men would come into the world without heads,’’ 
“should he fall on his back, he would break his nose,”’ 
“should he go to sea, he would find it dry.’’ 

Possibly the man may resist, but he is almost sure to 
remember, and ten to one it is a proverb he remembers. “A 
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man’s life is often builded ona proverb,’’ and ‘‘ as a cou 
so the proverb.’? As the proverb so the country might by 
fitter said. Proverbs are the bulwarks of superstition 
requires. an unthinkable effrontery to stare down, sé 
opinionated and single-handed, “ the 9 ash of a half 
century extracted from a dozen folio volumes.’’ Who ha: 
not been ‘‘ proverb’d with a grandsire’s phrase, to be candle 
holder and looker-on”’ at some debate where the right la 
none the less with him? The proverb is well said; it bite 
shrewdly, it-is a happy weapon of retort, often a keen crit 
of experience, but too often it is justified of itself, as in th: 
case of Huck Finn’s classic anecdote of the man who had th: 
misfortune to see the new moon over his left shoulder and, ; 
week later, carried more forty rod to his work in the sho) 
tower than he could balance, and fell off and was buries 
between two barn doors. ; 

There are many Huck Finn logicians who point with lik. 
satisfaction to some wise saw which has “‘ come true”’ wit 
like infallibility. No harder thing was ever said of us tha’ 
Descartes’ bland observation that of all commodities of th 
intellect common-sense was the best distributed, for ever 
man is satisfied with his own allotment of it. Superstitio 
is hard to root out, but with a refutation, so complete, ofa 
example so signal and so widely watched there ought to b 
at least an abatement of a childishness we have outgrown. 


es : 


Post Readers on Trusts ; 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


i 
If, as has been predicted, it will eventually be the f | 
tion of the General Government to control the railroads an 
the great industries for the benefit of the people, are not th 
organizers of the gigantic trusts and monopolies really doi! 
a great work in combining, simplifying and organizing them 
Are they not being put into the best possible shape for th 
people to take them when the time is ripe? A. B.S 
South Dennis, Massachusetts. ; 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


: 

Trusts mark a stage in industrial evolution. We E 
trusts, but want to prevent them from doing harm. If o1 
desired to keep a live rattlesnake and at the same time pr 


vent it from doing harm he would extract its fangs. Th¢ 
it would be as harmless as any other snake. 4 
Just what fangs are to a rattlesnake a protective tariff is 
the trusts. J. D. 
Otisfield Gore, Maine. 4 
=| 

To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: : 


The so-called trusts are a wise and beneficent institutii 
and the development of a natural law. Anti-legislation 
absurd. Give them all the liberty possible. If they becor 
oppressive, purchase or confiscate them — by revolution if ne 

be—and let the Government operate them. In the mean-tir 
they are devising the most complete and economical syste 
of production and distribution that was ever conceived 
man. A. F. Be 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: if 


There is little objection to trusts except those of the vicio 
selfish, thieving sort. A democracy is supposed to lea 
kinds of business to individual enterprise: but if tru 
become subversive of democratic principles the Governm 
will have to act on the defensive by bringing them un 
control, or ownership, as in the case of Russia. Lis 

Evansville, Indiana. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 


Trusts to-day are corporations and a National Corpor on 
Law should be passed. There are many arguments in fa 
of this. ; 

One is, a citizen of the United States does not have % 
special privilege by reason of having been born within e 
boundaries of any certain State; then why should a cor 
ration have greater benefits when the charter is granted 
one State capitol rather than another? G. H.M 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Synopsis OF PREvIOUS INSTALLMENT — The prosper- 
ty, the very existence, of the town of High Grove depends 
n the plow works. A trust wants to buy them to elimi- 
ate competition, and will then shut them down. Malden, 
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THE PLANT AT HIGH GROVE 


By WILL PAYNE 


‘he principal owner of the plow works, who feels an intense 
uride in having built up the town, is determined to save 
he works. Dyer, an almost equal owner, wants to sell. 
ohnson, the Superintendent, holding the balance of power, sides with 
Malden. A fierce competition is begun by the trust and the High 
jrove plant tries to meet it. A ten per cent, reduction in wages has 
ecome necessary, and labor trouble is imminent. 

The love of Julia Malden is an interesting factor; but which man she 
avors seems doubtful. Genslow, editor of the local paper, opposes 
falden, and is hated by Johnson, but is in love with Johnson’s hand- 
ome sister, Lena. 


FOURTH CHAPTER, CONCLUDED 


N THE days that followed a new air pervaded High Grove. 
Two strangers arrived from Chicago. Soon every one 
} knew that they were agents from the labor organization, 
ome to preach among the men, seeking to form them into 
_\rades’unions. To this time there had been only the vaguest 
_ rganization among the High Grove workmen. Now the air 
_ if the town was full of this new force —the organized workmen 
‘anded to exert their power, a power great enough to over- 
arow the established order, to cause social upheavals. To 
ne substantial people in High Grove this power suggested 
ymething huge, sinister, anarchic. But there were others 
mong the townsfolk who upheld the unions, and still others 
_ |-the younger and less responsible element— who sat back 
nd hoped there would bea jolly good row, anyway. Genslow 
_ ‘ad the effect, to the more stable townsmen, of being enthusi- 
_ \stically of this latter element. The Messenger criticised the 
/ jompany and its President, and openly gloried in the progress 
ithe union. There was talk of driving the editor out of 
pwn. 

Malden sat gloomily at the dinner-table. ‘‘ The men have 
perfect right to organize, a perfect right,’’ he was saying to 
is wife; trying, not very successfully, to give it the air of a 
neerful assent. ‘‘I can’t blame them—if they think it will 
lo them any good. But’’—he looked up in a troubled 
arch for sympathy—‘‘I think I had earned the right to 
. 1eir confidence.’’ 

_ The President’s world, which had seemed so right and 
‘rong, so immutably founded upon what was best and most 

‘ghteous, had received so many shocks of late—since Blair, 
‘ \e trust-promoter, had stepped in—that he was beginning to 
) el a bit confused and at a loss, as though the sun persisted 
' rising from the west. 

\ “Tt occurs to me, Frank, that Johnson would have done 
etter if he had driven these agitators away and prevented 
je forming of the unions,’’ Mrs. Malden observed presently. 

She had that high cracked voice, of a quality by no means 
| giiiesant, which comes to some nervous women late in life. 
‘er hair was puffed and frizzed in front. She had worn it 
| hat way ever since Julia could remember, with never a con- 
+ |ssion to the mode of the day. There was a bit of fine lace 
) | the neck of her dress. She usually wore a bit of fine lace. 

de managed to convey and to maintain a singular suggestion 
/ / amancient régime. Her view of the Superintendent’s duty 
; | respect to the union surprised neither husband nor 

aughter. Malden only smiled with a fond and admiring 

_dulgence. 

“Driving people away isn’t so easy, Fanny,’’ he said. 

You have the only sceptre in town.”’ 

w |‘ Allthe more reason why I should keep mine,’’ she replied, 
» id in the lift of her head there was a hint of her pride of 
, ace. “At anyrate, Johnson might drive some of the young 
, €m away from his sister. I suppose his mother is helpless 
_ lough,”’ she added. 

“Malden caught an odd glance between mother and daughter, 
! id looked back at his wife for an explanation. 

“We have had to drop the young lady,’’ said Mrs. Malden 
| vyly, and Malden then comprehended that there was some- 
ing between his wife and daughter which the wife had been 
aiting for a chance to notify him of. 

“Not we, mother! You! You alone!’’ Miss Malden 
‘claimed. ‘‘I have nothing to do with it. I have begged 
tu not to do it. But my wishes count for nothing, it seems! 
‘m not pleading for the girl. Lena isn’t bad; but she is 
© olish. Yet it isn’t for her; but for William’s sake zy. 
“We are not dropping William,’’ Mrs. Malden observed 
y ith a quiet, acid touch of sarcasm. 

( 


t 


\““Yes—you are! Ask father if William hasn’t carried the 
orks on his shoulders these last five years! ”’ 

“TI fancy your father has been about—although you seem 

it to have observed it,’’ said Mrs. Malden with the quiet 
: lie touch. 
Malden flushed slightly. ‘‘ Well, I think I have been about 
if e works some,’’ he said with a heavier attempt at sarcasm. 

H’m—what’s it all about, anyway?’”’ 

ie i I walked into the orchard last night about nine o’clock,’’ 
4 | lia began, looking at him eagerly; ‘‘ I came upon somebody 
i the pear tree. After all, it was only a silly youngsters’ 
i ank. There was Jennie Presley and the fellow Genslow, 
")d another lad—and Lena. The gallants were stealing 
i} jars for the girls. It was a silly youngsters’ prank—a 
; It of juvenile bravado. I called to Lena, but she ran away 
_,th the others. Mamma heard me call, and she asked 
_|2 about it to-day. She is going to drop Lena and Jennie— 
_|t imvite them to the harvest party. It is too high-handed 
'jwith me!” 
'|Mrs. Malden, her gray, frizzled head erect, looked over at 
‘jt daughter. ‘‘If I do not hesitate to be high-handed with 


— 


2ditor’s Note —This is the second and concluding installment of 
‘8 story. 


my own child why should I hesitate with other people’s chil- 
dren?’’ she said in her high, cracked, not unpleasant voice. 
“T trust that an invitation from Mrs. Malden implies some- 
thing,’’ she went on with dry deliberateness. ‘‘I hope that 
it implies, at least, passing respectability and the degree of 
good manners which you might reasonably expect from a 
sober hod-carrier. When it does not imply that much Mrs. 
Malden will cease sending invitations. I hope I am not 
uncharitable; but I believe in this case in exercising charity 
on behalf of the orderly and well-disposed young women who 
believe that there is some slight significance in being invited 
to my house. If these affairs of ours, which are given because 
they are supposed to suggest certain standards to the poorer 
people, are to take the character of public picnics where any- 
body and everybody can foregather, we will stop giving the 
affairs.’’ 

At the bottom of his heart Malden was immensely proud of 
his wife’s distinction. He wished her to be the aristocrat that 
she was—it saved his democracy from becoming common- 
place. There was no moment when he was not conscious of a 
difference between himself and the workmen for whom he took 
so much thought. 

“I shouldn’t like to hurt Johnson’s feelings,’’ he said in a 
troubled, propitiating way. ‘‘ William is doing great work 
for us now. It might seem—h’m—unappreciative, unkind, 
you know. I wish it could be avoided.’’ 

““Do you wish your wife to send your Superintendent a list 
of her guests for his approval?’’ asked Mrs. Malden. 

‘Oh, not that, Fanny! Not that, of course, only ze 

“Only it would come to that. We can give the party or 
not, just as you like.”’ 

““Why, certainly we will give the party. It has been 
announced. Of course, this is an affair of the house.’’ 

““ And Johnson belongs to the works, not the house,’’ said 
Mrs. Malden. 

““T dare say Johnson will have the sense to understand it,’’ 
said Malden unhappily. 

““T dare say,’’ said Mrs. Malden in her dry way; and Julia 
knew the affair was settled. 

““He’s an intelligent man,’’ said Mr. Malden; ‘‘and a 
most useful employee,’’ he added for Julia’s benefit. 

Nothing further was said between mother and daughter. 
The day for sending out the invitations came. This was Miss 
Malden’s task. The day passed with the task untouched. 
In the evening Miss Malden paced restlessly across her room. 
She looked anything but a weak woman. The beauty of her 
full, clear-skinned, colorless face lay in the square intelligent 
brow, the large dark eyes, the mass of black hair and the 
mobile mouth. In the chin and nose there was a touch of 
strength which was, perhaps, insisted upon too much. It was 
not that her mother’s will imposed upon her—still less her 
father’s. An intricate and irresistible mass of things com- 
pelled her with its slow, stupid, unanswerable weight. She 
went to the desk, took out the bundle of invitations, neatiy 
done up from the stationers, a package of envelopes and the 
list of guests. She sat back in the chair and put her hand 
over her face with an unusual gesture. The hand dropped. 
Her large dark eyes searched the wall a moment, as though 
its blank, dead surface might abruptly disclose a way out. 
Then she took a corner of her lip between her teeth and 
began addressing the envelopes rapidly. When she came to 
Lena Johnson’s name on the list a quick blur of tears dimmed 
her eyes. A drop fell on the blotter. But she skipped the 
name and went on without a pause. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 


OHNSON sat in the front room looking over the Messenger. 
He did not care to be seen on the porch with it in his hand. 
He knew that Mr. Malden had rather conspicuously banished 
the sheet from hishouse. Yet what it had to say about Malden 
affairs found its way to the President. The paper appeared 
twice a week, Thursday and Saturday afternoons. It was the 
Thursday issue, still damp from the press, which Johnson 
unfolded—a blanket sheet of four sprawling pages, ill- 
printed, blotchy with big type, straggling, its dampness giving 
it the effect of a rag. The second, third and fourth pages 
were mostly patent-inside and advertising. 

Johnson turned to the last page —that on which the local 
advertisements appeared. There were only the advertise- 
ments of Kohn, the clothing-emporium man, of the Silver 
Dollar and Workmen’s Exchange saloons, and the cards of a 
quack doctor and two dubious lawyers. All the responsible 
concerns, without whose patronage the paper could not exist, 
had withdrawn from its pages in a body —and that meant 
the end of the Messenger. To get rid of the Messenger was 
part of the fight to save the works. In that fight Johnson was 
giving quartertonobody. Hehadwonhere. The Messenger 
was at the endof its rope. But as the Superintendent looked 
down at the blank advertising page which told of his victory 
there was no elation, no satisfaction in his mind. He tossed 
the paper aside and stood up, his eyes dulled and hard. A 
challenge sounded in his brain. He felt himself inscrutably 
called upon to muster all his force, to strain every muscle, to 
grapple anew with his contrary world. His arms ached for 
action—for something tangible and ponderable that a man 
could clutch and struggle with. 

Presently he put on his hat and sauntered out the back way, 
meaning to stroll across the flat and come around by the 
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works —for no reason except that in the savage 
struggle of his thought the works ‘mysteriously 
drew him on. 

He passed out of the back gate. There was 
no sidewalk here, only a path in the tall grass 
with ascreen of currant and blackberry bushes on 
the side next to the garden. Stepping out, Johnson came 
upon Genslow, who was strolling by, his boyish face, with 
its gallant little mustache, turned up toward the rear of the 
house—evidently he was looking for some one. Johnson 
knew who the some one was, and before this slim, trim 
young figure, gallant and debonair, with that advantage 
in its air which the adventurous have, he felt the hard bel- 
ligerence of his mood concentrate and take him in hand. 
Genslow recovered his poise first. 

““Good-evening, Mr. Johnson,’’ he said. In the young 
fellow’s handsome face, in his slight, tentative smile, in his 
boyish brown eyes, there was a certain softness, a tender of 
amity, a subtle offering to make friends. 

That tentative, proffering softness instantly referred itself 
to Lena in Johnson’s hard, hostile, jealous mind. The girl 
stood between them, and the older man, conscious of being 
burly and unromantic, felt a kind of sullen joy over the rude 
power of his body. His hard mood pushed him on. 

““ What are you doing here?’’ he demanded. 

Genslow hesitated a moment. Again there was the slight, 
tentative smile which offered to ignore the affront; again that 
subtle offer of friendliness. But there was no response in the 
Superintendent’s wrathful eye. 

“Just walking on—the king’s highway,’ said the cub. 

“And trying to make trouble,’’ Jonhson added forbid- 
dingly. 

““ Been reading the Messenger?’’ The editor smiled more 
brilliantly. There was the note of gayety in his youthful 
voice. ‘‘ But did you see the advertising page? The respect- 
ables have shut me out—cut me dead!’’ He laughed. “I 
suppose you.did it, too.’’ 

“TI think it’s a good precedent, Genslow. I’m going to 
follow it. I'll trouble you not to loiter at my back gate. It 
isn’t agreeable.’”’ 

Genslow paused a second. 
mean,’’ he suggested softly. 

A flush of deeper anger overspread Johnson’s face. He 
knew that he was behaving stupidly; but the hard fighting 
mood pushed himon. ‘‘ Nomattertowhom. Movealong!’’ 
he said peremptorily. There was no mistake as to what he 
meant. 

At that moment a girl’s voice, fresh, sweet, full of spring, 
breathing romance, trilled from the house. Genslow looked 
the Superintendent square in the eye. That voice gave him 
his triumph and he took it to the full for the space of two 
seconds. As he looked he knew by that instinct which had 
come down from the time when the first man alertly watched 
the eye of a crouching beast, that the rush, the clutch, the 
elemental trial by strength of arm was near at hand. Lena’s 
voice sounded, humming, in the little garden. Genslow took 
a deep breath, looked again meaningly into Johnson’s ominous 
eye, and turned on his heel and walked away. 

Johnson looked after him, the muscles of his jaw stiffened, 
his brain given over to the stupid fighting wrath. Lena was 
close at hand. He heard the soft humming of her voice 
across the hedge and the switch of the bushes as her hand 
moved birdlike among them, gathering berries. At once he 
seemed to see himself clutching, striking, rolling on the 
ground like a fighting dog. An abject fearof meeting Lena’s 
eye overcame him. He hurried away overwhelmed with 
shame. Why was he left aside, heavy, rude, alone, bungling? 
He hurried on, mechanically taking the direction he had 
planned, but without noticing his surroundings. 

The dingy frame building occupied by the Silver Dollar 
saloon fronted on River Street. As Johnson hurried abstract- 
edly around that corner he came upon Biggs and two others 
emerging from the saloon. At the first glance his mind 
aroused, the confusion slipped away; he was alert, practical, 
ready. 

The Superintendent looked up and nodded grimly. Inthe 
mere instant of looking up he observed the man at Biggs’ 
right—a young fellow with a degenerate face, now somewhat 
flushed with drink—and his eye caught an odd, fearing, 
startled arrest in this man’s face as their glances met. 
Johnson identified the young fellow as a stoker. He went on 
three rods; then looked around quickly. The three men were 
standing on the saloon steps looking after him. Even at that 
distance he could see that the stoker’s mouth was open as 
though he had not fully recovered his breath. 

Johnson walked on, alive, attentive, his mind at work. 
Only a vacant stretch of the flat lay between him and the 
works. At his right the river flowed serenely in the dusk, 
softly lapping the stones that built up the roadway on its bank. 
The fiery crown of the forge danced in ever-changing motion. 
One end and the long perspective of the flank of the big build- 
ing were in Johnson’s view. It seemed absolutely empty, 
deserted, at peace. When he came nearer his upturned, 
searching eye caught the flash and glimmer of a watchman’s 
dark lantern in the top story. He went on, skirting the long 
side of the parallelogram. All was still, orderly. Through 
the windows of the squat, detached smithy he could see the 
forms of the half-dozen men of the night shift at their sweaty 
work. This long flank of the big building was unbroken by 
any entrance save the big double iron doors opposite the 
smithy. The other flank was exposed to the view of the 
town. The iron doors were securely locked. Johnson 
stopped. The stoker persisted in his mind and he turned 
back. The engine-room occupied a little addition, a mere 
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““Not agreeable—to you, you 
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brick box thrown out like a toe from the foot of the big build- 
ing. The lifting ground had been cut away here for a level 
foundation and the box of the engine-room huddled against 
the cut bank so that it was almost hidden from the town. 

Johnson remembered something more. The room in which 
crates were made occupied the corner of the main building 
immediately adjoining the engine-room. There was a small 
door, always locked, between them. This position of the 
crate-room was convenient for shipping. A spur of railroad 
track ran along the town side of the plant. But the proxim- 
ity of the combustibles to the engine-room was not satisfactory. 
A sequence of ideas was forming in Johnson’s mind. He 
quickened his steps like a man who had forgotten something. 
The box of the engine-room seemed still enough as he peered 
uncertainly in at the dirty window-pane. From the bunch of 
keysin his hip pocket he selected one, applied it to the small 
door next to the wall of the main shop, and entered the cave- 
like room which contained the boilers and the engine. The 
smell of smoke and burning wool assailed his nostrils. Ina 
moment he saw it—a pile of oily engine-waste flung down on 
the two wooden steps leading to the small locked door which 
communicated with the crate-room. The pile was smoking 
in a leisurely sort of way. A breath of air came through the 
opened outer door, and a bright little tongue of flame curled 
up from the waste. 

One could not say what that heap of oily wool might con- 
tain. Johnson was upon it in a second, seizing it with both 
hands, flinging it out onthe cement floor. His grasping hands 
encountered something rough, hard, heavy and piping hot that 
seared the flesh; then they got into something wet that bit the 
burns. A mere five seconds’ furious work finished it. Onthe 
cement floor a fierce little bonfire was burning harmlessly 
with the crackle and fury of an 
inflammable oil. The odor of 
the oil was in Johnson’s nostrils. 
His seared hands reeked and 
stung with it—turpentine. 

A couple of big, rough hot cin- 
ders from the furnace lay on the 
cement beside the bonfire. It 
was quite plain —two hot cinders 
wrapped up and smothered in 
dry waste; waste saturated with 
engine oil put over it; then, on 
the top step, against the door, 
waste soaked in turpentine, the 
whole making aclumsy but fairly 
trustworthy slow fuse which 
might smolder on for an hour, 
possibly, before the turpentine 
caught. Johnson stooped and 
smelled of the door —turpentine. 
He put his finger in the crack 
under the door and it came out 
wet and smarting. He had no 
key to that door. It was always 
locked. 

It took him perhaps ten min- 
utes to go around through the 
various shops to the crate-room 
and find where the turpentine had 
been spilled on the floor and over 
the loose shavings. The palms 
and fingers of both hands were 
seared where he had grasped the 
hot cinders. He found some dry 
waste and wrapped them up 
clumsily. Then he went over 
the plant carefully and cautioned 
the two watchmen. 

It was after ten when he finally 
turned toward home. Across the 
railroad tracks he stopped and 
looked back. The long bulk of 
the works loomed, still, dark, 
safe. His burned hands stung 
and ached. He was conscious of 
that as he looked back at the 
looming plant. 

He was that plant! He, 
Johnson, was the brain, the will, 
the soul of that pile of rough 
brick! He had kept the works 
going! These last three years of 
fierce competition, while Malden, 
aging, relaxing, more and more 
infatuated with his doctrines, 
more and more loosened the 
master’s grasp, it had been he, 
Johnson, who bore the brunt and 
pulled the thing through. When 
destruction impended it was he, 
Johnson, who was at hand to leap in and ward it off—not 
Malden! A strange, grim exultation filled him, as though he 
could diffuse his mind through those various bare shops; as 
though he could incorporate those rough brick walls with him- 
self. He hated the works—never more than just now —but 
nobody could take them away from him! They were himself! 

The house was dark when he reached home. He opened 
the screen door and entered the living-room in front. As he 
stepped toward the door of his own room a shadow beside the 
window stirred. He paused, aware that Lena was sitting 
there alone in the dark —she was such a little, young thing. 

‘* All alone?’’ he called cheerily. 

She did not answer fora moment. Then her sweet, fresh 
voice sounded in the dark. ‘‘ Mrs. Malden isn’t going to 
invite me to her harvest party,’’ she said simply, yet with an 
odd quickness. There was an indefinable pull on Johnson’s 
nerves as he caught the effect of her suppressed excitement. 
““T’ve just been up to Jen Presley’s. Sheisn’t invited either. 
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The other girls got their invitations two days ago, and Jen 
and I are not to be invited.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, Lena,’’ was all he could think of to say at the 
moment. He referred it to Genslow. 

“Everybody will know about it,’’ she added. He compre- 
hended the effect, to her, of a publicly pronounced judgment, 
of a brand conspicuously applied. It seemed abominably 
cruel—femininely cruel. Some hot words came to his lips. 
Then he remembered Genslow and himself at the back gate 
—and he suspected that Lena knew of that. 

As though his mind lay open to her, she said, in a moment: 
** William, did you forbid Ben— Genslow to come here?’”’ 

““Ves—I did, Lena,’’ he said with an odd reluctance; and 
he spoke in his kindliest voice. ‘‘You know what I think 
of him. But if he would come to the front door like a 
man ——’’ 

“So you could kick him out, William?’’ the sweet voice 
asked. 

Johnson felt the wall rise between them. They would only 
quarrel. He went on to the little room especially his own 
behind the living-room. It took him some time to light the 
lamp because of his bandaged hands. Lena’s sweet, childish 
voice rang in his ears. What were those strange noises they 
had been making at each other —those vocal utterances which 
the brain seemed to interpret, but which served only to alien- 
ate them? Why hadn’t he simply barked at her and trotted 
by? Why must it always work out to her injury? 

’ It was the Maldens who had worked that refined cruelty 
upon her—stupid and useless. That is, the feminine 
Maldens, for it was a woman’s cruelty. That blow, aimed at 
his sorest and tenderest spot, had been delivered by the fair 
hands on the hill! He looked down at his own bandaged 


“YOUR DAUGHTER AND YOUR WORKMAN WERE ONCE ENGAGED 
TO BE MARRIED. CONSIDER THAT BEFORE YOU TELL HIM!” 


hands, and for a moment he wished to laugh. He felt the stir 
and uplifting of a big wrathful power within him. Fora 
moment it seemed that he might clutch the walls of the plant 
with the arms of a Samson and crush them. That long bulk 
of rough brick, empty, dark, peaceful, serenely stupid, yet 
holding the soul of his passion—why did not this intolerable 
tangle of human lives become dynamic and blow it up! 

He went over to the desk, fumbled out an old envelope con- 
taining the certificate of his stock in the Company. Hestood 
with the envelope in his bandaged hands, staring down at it. 
Had not the time come, as Dyer said, to wind it all up? 

But Dyer might have his own interest —— 


SIXTH CHAPTER 


HE stir grew in High Grove. No night but Johnson went 

over to the works, surprising the watchmen at odd hours. 

He went about among the men continually, working to prevent 
the strike which everybody felt trembling in a balance. 


August 23, 1 


Malden himself was half bewildered. These strange 
forces which had abruptly shouldered their way into his w 
ordered world perplexed him. Herelied more and more upor 
Johnson. The Superintendent. had succeeded in sey 
instances where the President had failed. The men my 
believe in Johnson—one of themselves, brought up in 
Malden system, a living testimonial to its efficacy. 

The mass-meeting at which the strike would be ag 
debated was to be held Monday. Sunday evening Mald 
and his wife sat on the deep veranda. Dyer and Miss Mald 
had been there a moment before. They had talked over tl 
situation very frankly, as in a family council, all under the 
sense of the impending crisis. 

““TIf they strike, I suppose it means ruin,’’ said Malden 

The ominous word brought a silence in which Dyer, lo 
ing against a pillar, studied the floor. 

““It may mean ruin for the Company,’’ he suggeste 
‘*But ruin isn’t the last word, fortunately.’’ 
along the porch and sat down at Julia’s feet. : 
may come after the bankruptcy court,’’ he added, for her. 

Presently the elders, busy with their money trouble, were 
aware of the young ones loitering across the lawn. Herea 
there, at farther and farther spaces, they caught sight of te 
two figures walking near together through the shrubbery. 

Syringa, rose and lilac bushes and dwarf evergreens grew 
near the gravel roadway which skirted the edge of the grounds 
and led from the street tothe stables. Dyer and Miss Malden 
had been standing still for somé minutes, his straw hat in his 
left hand, in his right a white rose with a long stem. There 
was absolute silence save for the voices of the night. > 

“Tt always had to be you—from the very beginning,”’ she 
said presently, looking up at him. ‘“‘ That was inevitable,” 

‘Yes; it was inevitable!” he 
repeated quickly, with a note of 
triumph. ‘‘ Only—dear woman! 
—I wish I might have come 
sooner. I wish we might have 
come sooner. You were a long 
time on the way. And I know 
you had a bad time!”’ 

‘“T suppose we all, except 
dreamed something else a lot 
time ago. It was a beautif 
dream. But it wouldn’t work 
out. It wouldn’t come true, I 
tried honestly to live up to i 
and I’ve tried other things; trie 
them with all my heart. 1 ut 
they wouldn’t work out true 
Sometimes I seemed to be ane. 
ceeding; but something “always 
stood in the way—the inevitable, 
I suppose—and you. Every- 
thing else failed finally. And 
now—I’m glad, dear! I’m 
glad!’’ He felt in her eyes, her 
voice, her whole person, the great 
rest, the sinking back to peace. 


‘Truly glad?” he insisted. | 


“Truly glad! If—only 
William will understand— 
now.’’ é 

“He will understand,’’ 
Dyer comfortingly, with the 
tor’s easy magnanimity. 


standing.’’ 
There was the rustle and br 
swishing of shrubbery near 


revealed itself coming thro 
the bushes. Dyer droppeaay M 
Malden’s hands. i 
mumbling something a poll 7 
ically; was already" backing 
hastily away from the table 
which obviously was not po 
for spectators. Mg 
“William! William! Is tha 
you?’’ Miss Malden’s voice 
called. - 
“Come on, Johnson,’’ Dyer’s) 
voice seconded. ; 
The Superintendent paused, 
looking back at the two figures 
standing close together. 
‘“Were you coming to the 
house —to see father?’’ Miss 
Malden encouraged. 
‘“Yes—I was coming,’’ S 
Johnson. They were waitin 
and he came slowly back, facing them, waiting also. He 
that Dyer was regarding him with an open, friendly lo 
that Miss Malden was bending toward him, eager, invitin' 
“Father is on the porch. Arthur will tell him you art 
here,’’ she said. , t 
Dyer regarded Johnson with that friendly look; then spoki| 
under his breath to Miss Malden. ‘‘Shall I tell them?’ hi 
asked. } 
She considered swiftly. ‘‘ Yes,’’? she said quickly, with 
swift upward look which subtly put herself into his hands. 


bery, leaving the others alone. 
““Mr. Dyer and I are engaged, William,’’ was the firs 
thing she said —softly. 

“I’m glad of it. It should have been long ago. I'mg¢ 
of it,’’ said Johnson rapidly. ‘‘ I’ve been expecting it 
years, It’s fit. It winds the thing up. I’m going awa’ 
self. I came up to tell your father. I’m going to leave th) 
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works.’’ He spoke all this like a man deliv- 
ering an unpleasant message, nervously. 
Then he added, in the same abrupt way: 
“My sister has run off with Genslow.”’ 

“ Ah—Lena?’’ 

“Lena. I got the telegram this afternoon. 
They were married in Illinois City yester- 
day,” he said in the same quick, hard voice. 

She took a step nearer, bending toward 
him, agitated, her face drawn. ‘‘I couldn’t 
do anything!’’ she cried. ‘‘I couldn’t do 
anything to help you even there! Even with 
Lena, where I might have helped so much, I 
never helped at all. I’ve never really helped 
in any way!”’ 

“Well—the snub—over the party —cost 
me something * he began. 

“And I did it! I did it!’ she exclaimed. 
‘““My mother determined it—and I let 
myself go. I felt helpless to go back, then, 
and tell her what had happened—long ago, 
I felt myself bound. I did that meanness— 
to your sister! Imagine that! Then you’ll 
begin to understand us Maldens. You don’t 
know the family, William—nor me, either. 
in the end. I’m 
glad you’re going away, where you’ll have a 
fair chance. I’ve hurt you enough.”’ 

Her humility touched his hard mood. 
‘“Don’t blame yourself,’’ he said simply. 
““I have felt hard and fighting sometimes, I 
admit. But it melts when I see you and 
hear you. Never mind. The dream was 
good if it didn’t come true. I thank you for 

lee piuliaen 

““No; but you—you, William. You've 
been true. Everything has been put over on 
your shoulders. You've even kept the works 
going. I’d have known that myself if Arthur 
hadn’t told me so. Somebody has to pay, 
and you’ve paid, paid, paid all the time. 
It’s you who are empty-handed and cheated 
in the end!’’ 

‘Do you think that? 
he demanded swiftly. ‘‘ Don’t you ever 
think it again! Don’t you ever believe it! 
Don’t I know right now that you’ve paid 
most after all; that my hands are most full? 
See! When I knew you then, your cheeks 
were pink. You had the air of spring. 
There was an evening in the orchard under 
the apple blossoms, and you were just like 
them! That was eight years ago. It was 
soon over, maybe—our dream. But the 
bloom, the fragrance, the spring were for me! 
That can’t come back. It’s only once in a 


Do you believe it?’”’ 


lifetime. You’re wiser now; richer probably 
in every other way. But the spring has 
passed. Nobody that ever sees you in a gar- 


den again will think that you’ve just been 
shaken out of the apple blossoms. You under- 
stand, Julia? JI want you to know how much 
I’ve had. You can’t ever again sit on a 
bench with a man in overalls, and glory 
because he is poor. I knew when it began 
to fail, and you knew. I suppose neither of 
us knows just why it failed. Maybe I got 
too ambitious: and too prosperous. My 
mother and your father and mother were in 
the way. Nomatter. It might have ended 
there. I might have gone away. It might 
have faded out. But it was big and vital 
enough to hold us both. I turned to the 
works. I made you the works—you and me. 
I kept them going for you. They’ve been 
kept going because they had to go. I made 
them go, and I lived in that. It ended for 
you first because it had to. This thing eats 
one up; destroys one. I Jasted longer be- 
cause I was all hard bone. It’s eaten me. 
But wasn’t it great? Do you think it hasn’t 
been worth while?’’ 

““William!’’ she bent toward him, her eyes 
shining, speaking low. ‘‘I’m glad I’m old! 
I’m glad I look old; glad there’s no more 
color in my face! Maybe that is a strange 
thing for a woman to say — especially one who 
has just become engaged and who is very 
fond—— But it is fit. If it had faded out 
easily for me I should have been abject before 
you now. I’m glad that other time belonged 
entirely to you and that you took it all, every 
bit! That time had to belong to you, as 
much ——’’ 

He nodded encouragingly. ‘‘ Yes, as much 
as this time has to belong to somebody else. 
At last we’re free——”’ 

The complaint of the shrubbery, parted by 


a hurrying, heavy figure interrupted, and 
Malden came out before them, joyously 


impatient over the news Dyer had divulged. 
“Stopping to talk business—now?’’ he 
asked jokingly, and turned urbanely to 
Johnson, holding out his hand. 
‘Something new, William?’ he asked. 
“Ves; something new. I’m going away. 
I came up to tell you.”’ 


Malden’s eyebrows moved—a slight sign | 


of annoyance. ‘‘It’s hardly an opportune 
time —something urgent?’’ he asked. 
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“T’m going away for good. I’m going to 
quit the works,’’ said Johnson simply. ‘‘I 
mean that I am offered a position at Illinois 
City and I think it best to take it.’’ 

“‘Tilinois—with the trust? The trust! 
It’s shameful, Johnson! You’re selling me 
out!’’ 

““Oh, father! ’’ Julia expostulated. 

 Jalia }? es the patriarch warned, in his 
deepest voice. ‘‘I call it ingratitude!’’ 

““Father!’’ she stepped between him and 
Johnson. 

‘Be still, Julia!’’ he commanded wrath- 
fully. ‘‘ Don’t interfere between me and 
one of my workmen. It is not the province 
of my daughter. I'll tell him to his 
face——”’ 

“Your daughter and your workman were 
once engaged to be married. Consider that 
before you tell him! ”’ 

Malden stared at her, his eyebrows work- 
ing up and down, utterly unable to take in 
the sense of her words, confused as though 
she had spoken in a strange tongue. 

““Oh, father! father! Can’t you under- 
stand?’’ she cried with a burst of heroic 
impatience and pity. ‘‘It was you who 
always insisted upon the glorious possibili- 
ties of democracy. You talked of the noble 
condition of the workman. You preached 
our sacred duty to the poor and lowly. 
grew enthusiastic over applied Christianity. 
And while you were in the library preaching 


to your friends, William and I were outside | 


dreaming of living it. We were sincere 
and you were not. 
use asking your consent—and mother’s— 
then. The dream wouldn’t come true. But 
it was so fine—he was so fine —that I honor 
him apart from all other men. It isn’t for 
my father to insult such a one.”’ 

Malden, 
tally, perceived enough so that his eyes fell. 
““T’ll say no more,’’ he muttered. But he 
looked up at her in an instant with a fresh 
trouble. 

“But Arthur?’’ he stammered, quailing 
before the new fright which might now come 
out of this pit. 

“Why, naturally, Arthur knows all about 
it. He has known from the beginning. He 
knew at the time,’’ she said patiently. 

“All along?’’ he repeated incredulously. 

“All along. Arthur could always under- 
stand,’’ she said. Malden looked at her with 
a fixed, pathetic blankness, while the percep- 
tion took its full form in his mind. His 
daughter engaged to William Johnson; 
Arthur Dyer—almost one of the family — 
knowing it for years; these people about him, 
touching his life at every moment; all this 
going on in his snug, good little world that 
he had seemed to know so thoroughly and 
to be guiding so surely! 

‘““Well—there seems to have been—h’m 
—to have been a lot going on here that I 
never dreamed of,’’ he said with simple 
bewildered helplessness. 

“Oh, dear father! Such a lot! Human 
nature—the big forces that have their way 
in spite of everybody! Dear father! You 
see it has all come out right, if not as you 
planned. Dear father!’’ She held his hand 
between her palms, 

“Yes —certainly notasI planned. You’re 
going, William—to Illinois City ?’’ he asked 
meekly. 

‘*Mr. Malden—let me tell you. As long 
as five years ago conditions that no man 
could hinder began writing off this plant. 
Illinois City was the place to make the plows. 
You held out against it. I fought it, with all 
my might, night and day — because she was in 
my mind then. You understand? It was 
only a question of time. But a man in a 
corner, with his back to the wall, likes to grit 
his teeth and make the time as long as he can. 
Now, don’t you see, there is no longer any 
reason—any motive——”’ 

Malden looked at his Superintendent with 
a humble and melancholy smile. ‘‘ Because 
my daughter is engaged to Arthur Dyer!” 
he said. Suddenly he threw up his hands, 
like one utterly giving itup. ‘‘ Let it come! 
Let the trust come as soon as it likes! One 
man’s plans, after all—what does a man 
know? I used to think my plans important, 
too. Oh, well—h’m—will you come up to 
the house, William?”’ 

““T’ve a good deal to attend to to-night. I 
must get back,’’ said Johnson quietly. He 
glanced at Miss Malden. 

“Good-night,’’ he said, going. 

A pressure from Julia’s hand stayed Malden 
as he was about to turn away. He stood 
beside her silently while she watched 
Johnson’s big figure out of sight. Then 
they turned to the house. 


(THE END) 
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What the Women are Doing 


The women are the people nowadays, and 
the extent to which they are spreading 
their energies over the industrial field is 


wonderful. Apparently there are only a very 
few occupations in which they are not 
engaged. 


There are now in the United States, accord- 
ing to the census figures just published, no 
fewer than 3405 women clergymen. Four 
hundred and nine women in this country are 
professional electricians, and eighty-four are 
civil engineers and surveyors. It might not 
be imagined that wood-chopping was an 
employment to attract the gentler sex, and 
yet 113 women make a living in that way. 

One thousand and nine lawyers in this 
country wear petticoats—an enumeration 
which does not take in Dr. Mary Walker, 
who pursues the legal profession in panta- 
loons and a frock coat. Of women physicians 
and surgeons there are 7399, and fourteen 
more are veterinaries. There are 787 women 
dentists —a rather surprising number, when 
one comes to think of it—and 324 women 
undertakers. 

Inasmuch as in all ages it has been the task 
of women to prepare the dead for burial, it is 
rather surprising that more of them have not 
gone into undertaking. But one might sup- 
pose that they were by no means so well 
equipped for running railway trains, and it 
is surprising to learn that there are now in 
the United States forty-five female locomotive 
engineers and firemen, and seven female con- 
ductors on steam railroads. Add to these 
thirty-one brakemen—or should one not 
rather say brakewomen?—and ten baggage- 
women. 

What a treat it would be to see a husky 
baggage-lady throw trunks into a car! But, 
for that matter, would it not be even more 
enjoyable to listen to a female auctioneer? 
There are three women auctioneers in the 
United States according to the new census. | 
Two hundred and eighty-one women work at 
gathering turpentine, and fifty-one make a 
living by keeping bees. There are ninety- 
one female sextons—it would be interesting | 
to know if they dig the graves themselves— 
and no fewer than 5582 women barbers and 
hairdressers. 

Four hundred and forty women are bar- 
tenders, twenty-one are stevedores, and thirty 
run elevators. One thousand and forty-two 
are architects and draughtsmen, and 545 are 
carpenters, while 167 work as masons in brick | 
and stone. Within recent years newspaper | 
work has attracted many women, and it is not | 
surprising to find that there are 2193 of them 
in that profession. On the other hand, it is 
little short of astonishing to learn that 1320 | 
professional hunters and trappers wear petti- 
coats. 

There are eighty-five female bootblacks 
in the United States, and five pilots. Nine 
hundred and forty-six women make a living 
as commercial travelers, and seventy-nine 
work as hostlers, while 190 keep livery 
stables. Six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-three girls and women are employed as 
errand and office boys, while 1271 are officials 
of banks and companies. One hundred and 
ninety-six are blacksmiths, and eight women 
take steel boilers. | 

There are in this country 1805 women who 
earn a livelihood as fishermen and oystermen. 
Six hundred and twenty-four women are coal 
miners; fifty-nine mine for gold and silver, 
and sixty-three are quarrymen. There are 
actually two motormen in petticoats employed | 
on the street railroads. In fact, women are 
represented in very nearly every kind of occu- 
pation, though as yet they are barred from 
the Army and Navy, nor have they thus far 
been able to obtain employment as telegraph 
linemen. : 
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method of ‘‘ skinning peaches alive,’’ as he 
calls it. The fruit is dipped, a boxful ata 
time, in an iron cage, into three vats succes- 
sively —the first containing a solution of lye, 
the second hot water, and the third cold 
water. From their final cold bath the 


peaches are taken smooth and clean, ready 
for preserving, with their epidermis entirely 
removed. 
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ffrenches First 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


For a moment Verna was too overcome to 
speak. 

“‘ Fyles,’’ she said at last, 
you worked in an office! ’”’ 

“So 1do, sl said. 

‘““And own a vessel like that!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘A yacht the size of a man-of- 
war!”’ 

“Tt was you that 
young man,’’ I observed. 
at being called young 
pass.’’ 


e 


‘ 


“you told me 


said I was a poor 
‘*T was so pleased 
that I let the poor 


with eyes like stars. And then recovering 
herself she added in another tone: ‘‘ Now, 
don’t you think it was very forward to ren- 
dezvous at a private castle?”’ 

‘“Oh, I thought I could make myself solid 
before she arrived,’’ I said. 

“‘Fyles,’’? she said, ‘I am beginning to 
have a different opinion of you. You are not 
as straightforward as a ffrench ought to be— 
and, though I’m ashamed to say it of you— 
you are positively conceited.”’ 

““Unsay, take back those angry words,’’ I 

said; and even as I did so the anchor went 
splash and | could hear the telegraph jingle 
in the engine-room. 
“And so you’re rich,’’ said Verna, 
awfully, immensely, disgustingly rich, and 
you’ve been masquerading all this afternoon 
as a charming pauper! ’’ 

““T don’t think I said charming,’’ I re- 
marked. 

“But I say it,’’ said Verna; ‘‘ because, 
really, you know, you're awfully nice, and I 
like you, and I’m glad from the bottom of 
my heart that you are rich! ”’ 

“Thank you,’’ I said; ““I’m glad, too.’’ 

‘““Now we must go down and meet your 
boat,’’ said Verna. ‘‘ See, there it is, coming 
in—though I still think it was cheeky of you 
to tell them to land uninvited.’’ 

““ Oh, let them wait,’’ I said. 

‘““No, no, we must go and meet them,’’ 
said Verna, ‘‘ and I’m going to ask that glo- 
rious old cox with the yellow beard whether 
it’s all true or not!’’ 

‘“You can’t believe it yet?’’ I said. 

““You’ve only yourself to thank for it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I got used to you as one thing —and 
here you are, under my eyes, turning out 
another.’’ 

I could not resist saying ‘‘ Fancy!’’ though 
she did not seem to perceive the humor of 
it, and took it as a matter of course. Besides, 
she had risen now and bade me follow her 
down the stairs. 

It was really fine to see the men salute as 
we walked down to the boat, and the darkies’ 
teeth shining at the sight of me (for I’m a 
believer in the colored sailor, myself), and 
old Neillsen grinning respectfully in the 
stern-sheets with the yoke-lines in his sun- 
burned hands. 

“Neillsen,’’ I said, ‘‘ tell this young lady 
my name!’’ 

“Mr. ffrench, sir,’’ he answered, consid- 
erably astonished at the question. 

** Little-f or big F, Neillsen?’’ 

“Little f, sir,’? said Neillsen. 

‘“There, doubter!’’ I said to Verna. 

She had her hand on my arm and was 
smiling down at the men from the little stone 
pier on which we stood. 

““ Fyles,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must land and 
dine with us to night, not only because I 
want you to, but because you ought to meet 
my father.’’ 

““ About when?’’ IT asked. 

““Seven-thirty,’? she answered. And then 
in a lower voice, so that the men below might 
not hear: ‘“‘ Our fairy tale is coming true, 
isn’t it, Fyles?”’ 

“Right to the end,’’ I said. 

‘“ There were two ends,”’ she said. 
and yours.”’ 

““Oh, mine,’’ I said—‘‘that is, if you’ll 
live up to your part of it!’’ 

“What do you want me to do?”’ she asked. 

“Throw over the Beast and be my Fairy 
Princess,’’ I said, trying to talk lightly, 
though my voice betrayed me. 

‘* Perhaps I will,’’ she answered. 

““Perhaps,’’ I repeated; ‘‘that isn’t any 
answer at all.”’ 

““Yes, then!’’ she said quickly, and disen- 
gaging her hand from my arm ran back a step. 
“‘T hear Papa’s wheels,’’ she cried over her 
shoulder; “‘and don’t forget, Fyles—dinner 
at seven-thirty!”’ 


cc 


“Mine 


Fancy!’’ she exclaimed, looking at me 
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like the three foregoing, covers the 
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by the use of ‘‘ Mahin’s Coupon System ”’ (pat- 
ented) has brought about a revolution in handling 
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The Copper Hing 


(Continued fiom Page 11) 


control of it. I don’t know whether that’s 
true or not.’’ 

“Tt’strue,’’? he said. ‘‘ But how doesarise 
in coal improve our chance?’’ 

‘““Obviously it decreases its profits and 
makes the owners of it less anxious to keep 
.’’ 

“Obviously,’’ he repeated, 
wasn’t what you meant.’’ 

“No,” said I. ‘“‘I think it improves my 
own chances of getting control of it os 

“Go a little slower, if you please,’’ 
“and tell me just what you mean.”’ 

“Just this. This is why I bought the prop- 
erty of Peters; why I’ve cometo you. I mean 
in the first place to make Stanley pay back 


” 


~ but) that 


said he, 


_ for coal what he makes me pay him in exorbi- 


tant freight charges. That enables me to play 
a waiting game. And in the second place I 
mean to put the screws on him so hard in this 
matter of coal that he’ll begin to be less 


_ generous in the matter of rebates to the others. 


They’1l be losing money too on their coal bills, 
and as time goes they’ll feel less satisfied 
with their bargain. They know that if they’ll 
stand with me I’]l play fair with them, and 
I think they’!] come around to my side and 
combine with me against Stanley. That may 
seem pretty remote, but I believe it’s what 


-would happen.”’ 


“Sometimes a little adversity shakes men 
apart,’’ said Drayton thoughtfully, ‘* but 
sometimes it binds them together. Why won’t 
Stanley be just as likely to try to unite them 
into one body just as you wanted to?”’ 

“He would if he knew enough,’’ said I, 
“but that’s just what he doesn’t see. He 
drives a hard bargain with his friends just 
as much as with his enemies. In this last 
deal with them, when there was plenty to go 
around he gave them only the leavings. I 
don’t think he’]1] be any more generous when 
there’s less.’’ 


“ That’s just your impression of him,’’ said 
Drayton. 

“TI know the man,’ said I. ‘I think I’m 
right.’”’ 


“But about our chance for absorbing the 


| R. C. and T.?’’ questioned Drayton. 


© This is as well as I can put it,’’ said I. 
“Stanley says, ‘Every man get all he can’; 
T say, ‘ Put it all together, and make a fair 
divvy, and you’ll all get more than you would 
the other way.’ As long as he controls the 
road it won’t be a part of vour system. But 
if all of us up there were under one roof, as it 
were, and if we controlled that road—or 
another just like it—I should be in favor of 
talking business with you.’’ 

He said at last that he’d think it over, and 
the next day I got a note from him saying that 


ad brought him around, and that he’d try to 


put the deal through at the next directors’ 
meeting. I should have been satisfied to let 
the matter rest there, I was so confident that 
his influence in the management of the road 
Was paramount, but he kept me over from one 
day to another, to meet this director, or to 
develop my views to that one, so that my 
absence from home amounted to something 
more than a month. 

That is the story of the three moves I 
made in the great game Stanley and I were 
playing. Thechance shot at Reech, the result 
of which I had yet to learn; the direct assault, 
which was already being fought out in the 
courts and continued to rage for long there- 
after; and the pinch in coal under which, as it 
grew tighter, my adversary soon showed signs 
of discomfort. And now that the wheels were 
all in motion I was ready to sit comfortably 
by for a while and await developments. 

During the last weeks of my absence in the 
East, Barget’s letters had been telling me, 
though not in so many words, that she was 


anxious to have me come back, and if you | 


add that to my own inclination you may 
imagine that I was right glad to get my deal 
closed up, and put down in black and white, 
and to climb into the train which was about 
Starting on the long pull toward home. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
QreB 
A Big Platinum Nugget 


LATINUM rarely occurs in nuggets, 

though once in a while a lump of it is 
found; the biggest on record, about the size 
of a tumbler, being now preserved in the 
Dresden Museum. Some time ago John M. 
Davidson, of Rochester, New York, found the 
metal in two meteorites — an interesting dis- 
covery, inasmuch as it proved that platinum 
exists in other worlds than ours. 
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adult Bible class P 
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listeners to a company of eager Bible students, 
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New York City, 
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February 18, 1902. 


If I knew Professor Sanders’s address, I should like to tell him that his outline in The Sunday 


School Times for the ‘‘ Senior Bible Class 


” 


has worked wonders in my class of young men. 


Whereas, 


formerly I could never get the young men to even read the lesson at home, nor answer a question in the class, 


now the sixteen young men prepare carefully, and all want to talk at once! 
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When in search 
of health and 


body. 


If | Could Meet You 
Face to Face 


and explain why the Swoboda System is different 
and better than any other and infinitely superior to 
drugs and medicines I know you would be con- 
vinced, and being convinced that I can turn lassitude 
into energy; feebleness into strength; ill health into 
robust health; mental sluggishness into activity, and 
insomnia into sound, healthful sleep, by my system, 
you would place yourself under my direction. To 
simmer the matter down to its lowest terms, I haven't 
a doubt but thousands of intelligent men and women 
who really need my help to restore normal condi- 
tions have read my advertisements time and again 
and would have long ago adopted my system had 
they believed that what I claim is true. 

If you have any doubt on the subject, I want 
you to write me saying so, and I'll send you a 
long list of names and addresses of men and 
women who have developed perfect manhood and 
womanhood by the use of my system; people who 
are above the breath of suspicion—clergymen, pro- 
fessional men and women and honorable business 
men. More than this, I will send you the postage 
to write to as many of these people as you care to, 
and postage to enclose for a reply. 

Don't take my word—I’'m prejudiced. 

I know and I want you to know that my system, 
if followed faithfully, first relieves the human organ- 
ism of poison and impurities by producing healthy 
digestion and assimilation, and after that revitalizing 
the exhausted nerves, sending rich, red blood cours- 
ing and tingling to every capillary and extremity, puts 
good, sound muscle where muscle is needed, removes 
fat, gives erectness of carriage and springiness and 
grace to the walk—stimulates and builds up the tired 
brain, paints the cheek with the flush of robust 
health; builds up, and in fact fits man, woman or 
child to Nature’s perfect mold. I can do all this for 
you, as I have for hundreds of others, because my 
system is based on Nature’s laws—the results are as 
natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

Mr. C. O. Prouse, a leading attorney of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., writes under date of October 5, 1901: 


‘Allow me to thank you for your kindness for the past 
two months and for your instructions, which have been to me 


one of the richest blessings that I have ever received. At the 
time of beginning your exercises I was simply a nervous wreck 
—suffered intensely with indigestion and kindred ailments; 
was easily overtaxed when attempting work of any kind, and 
seemed almost impossible to recuperate without leaving off for 
months all mental and physical labor ; but, thanks to you, I 
was enabled, without medicine of any description (something 
I had not done for over two years), to keep up my work and 
at the same time increase my weight and general health until 
now—only two months—I feel like a new man; am now 
healthy, strong and tireless. Now I do not know how to be 
tired, as the exercise you give seems to rest me instead of 
tiring—it acts like a stimulant to a tired body. 

‘It does me a great deal of good to say that I have for- 
gotten the taste of ‘pepsin’ and such other medicines for a 
weak stomach or digestive organs, and that / eat anything J 
want. I can heartily recommend your system of exercise to 
anyone that desires a good physical condition—a condition 
that when the mind is tired and needs the night’s rest restful 
sleep will be his reward. 

““T will take pleasure in answering any correspondence 
that will in any wise help you along the road to success and 
some unfortunate to the road of health.’’ 


I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. 
My system is for each individual; my instructions 
for you would be just as personal as if you were my 
only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with 
perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in 
your own room just before retiring and it is the only 
one which does not overtax the heart. I shall be 
pleased to send you free valuable information and 
detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
526 UNITY CHICAGO 
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is to sketch President McKinley not in his historical 
The 
jim will be to indicate not so much what he did as what he 


| 5 design of this paper and those which will follow it 


character and relations, but in his personality. 


vas. What he was in the Cabinet room, what he was among 
lis friends, what he was in hours of stress and in hours of 
eisure—it is this that is to be delineated. The sketch will 
involve anecdote, narrative and portraiture. It will contain 
eferences to important events, and some statements that 
jave never been published before; but these will be given 
‘ather to throw side-lights on the man than in the complete 
nd connected form which belongs to another domain. 

| President McKinley’s life was so open, he was so much a 
nan of the people, that no American was better known to his 
jountrymen. He himself was unequaled in his popular 
ympathies. In turn the popular instinct quickly grasped 
ind thoroughly understood his personality. He knew 
yeyond any other leader of his time the mind and heart, the 
jature and impulse, of the American people. Through the 
‘ame sympathetic chord the people came to know his charac- 
jer and qualities, his very being, better than that of any other 
nan in public life. There was nothing inscrutable about 
tim. He was frank, open, candid and sincere. There was 
leserve where reserve was needful for public purposes, but 
is reserve through lack of unison and fellowship. He was 
ssentially the American people incarnate, and they instinct- 
vely knew their own. It would be impossible to give them 
} new view of what they so well understood. It is only pos- 
jible to illustrate, exemplify and add details. 

| 


McKinley’s Resemblance to Napoleon and Webster 


dis very appearance and bearing were singularly winsome. 
de had a nobility of head and feature that impressed every 
»bserver. His clean-cut face, with smooth, ungraven full- 
less but strong, classic lines; his high, full brow; his big, 
lark, liquid eyes and arched, finely-shaped nose; his mobile 
ips and forceful chin, and over all a blended kindliness and 
trength of expression gave him a distinctive and kingly 
nien. It was the common saying that he looked like 
Napoleon. His profile bore some resemblance to the great 
Varrior, but there was another likeness which to the close 
»bserver was quite as striking. Watch him as he sat at the 
1ead of the Cabinet table with his face turned to one side 
ind scan his outline as it was limned against the Southern 
ight within the windowed perspective of the Potomac, and 
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McKinley in the Cabinet Room 


By CHARLES 
EMORY SMITH 


Former Postmaster-General 


you would be reminded of the massive, overhanging 
brow and deep, cavernous eyes of Daniel Webster. 

Among the portraits of Presidents arrayed on the 

wall of the Cabinet room or the corridor are not 
many of high mark. The majesty of Washington 
and the gaunt ruggedness of Lincoln stand out. 
The scholarly air of John Quincy Adams and the 
narrow but forceful lines of Jackson are notable. 
If distinction is stamped on the outward mould, 
McKinley will always be conspicuous in the national 
portrait gallery. He bore the impress of his nobility 
in every lineament and movement. In his manner 
and in his carriage there was a union of natural 
grace and dignity which peculiarly befitted the 
highest walk. Though not born to the purple he 
had the inbred bearing of a chief. Without any 
assumption, with the most simple, unaffected ease, 
he looked and acted the President. 

His appearance bespoke his nature. He was the 
most engaging of men in public life and the most 
lovable in private life. No one came into his pres- 
ence without feeling the irresistible attraction. He 
delighted in making others happy. He would sit 
up long after hours on a railroad journey rather than 
disappoint an expectant crowd at a station. He 
had the sunniest disposition and the most equable 
temper. In the great stream of visitors that the 

President is compelled to see every day, every man is deeply 
earnest on the subject that brings him there, and the one 
who receives the successive hundreds is taxed with all their 
joint intensity. It is rather consoling to other mortals to 
know that President McKinley was human enough to feel the 
strain and to be sometimes a little restive under it, but he 
never became impatient or irritable. He had the most com- 
plete control of himself, and was the very embodiment of 
serene and unruffled good nature. 


His Gracious Dignity of Manner 


He was always calm, self-poised and deliberate. His man- 
ner was full of gentleness and his talk full of courtesy and 
sympathy. His voice, which matched his kindly nature, 
was rich and melodious, in conversation soft and mellow, 
in public speech clear, musical and resonant, with extraor- 
dinary carrying power. He pondered deeply on the great 
problems and the perplexing personal issues which con- 
fronted him, but he did not fret or worry. He was tranquil 
and confident even in the midst of the storm. He slept well, 
with good digestion and facile handling of his work. This 
left him fresh, healthy and glowing. The equipoise and 
sobriety of his mind were reflected in the ease and composure 
of his perfect manner, which never failed in unstudied grace, 
and even the casual meeting made the impression of the 
masterful man and the true gentleman. 

He was the most thoughtful and considerate of men. He 
always studied the comfort and feeling of all about him. No 
little attention that he could offer was overlooked or omitted. 
It was as natural for him to send the child that was ushered 
into his presence away with the treasured carnation as it was 
to stop and give his boutonniére to the proud engineer of his 
special train. In any company he was the most attentive, 
the most watchful and the most gracious. The sweet, vigi- 
lant and chivalrous devotion of his tender domestic life had 
only deepened and broadened what was inherent in his 
nature, and he was ever the most observant of all that could 
contribute to the pleasure and the welfare of those in whom 
he was interested. 

At the Cabinet table he was suggestive, fertile and wise. 
Sometimes he led discussion; quite as often he first elicited 
the views of his counselors. He recognized and treated his 
Cabinet as advisers in the fullest sense of the word, not as 
mere recorders and executives of his will. He sought and 
respected their independent judgment. It was quite his habit 
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with them as with others to draw out their opinion before he 
had indicated his own, so that he secured their unbiased 
expression. He was receptive and responsive, but not 
pliant. He accorded full weight to all that was said, but he 
formed his own convictions. No man was more judicial and 
sane in summing varied views and deducing the wisest 
conclusion. Fs 

His preéminence in the council was unchallenged. There 
were strong and able men at the board. There were men 
who were the superiors of the President in some particulars. 
There were better trained lawyers. There were finer scholars 
with a wider range of reading. There were men of greater 
practical experience in large business affairs. But there was 
not a man among them who did not feel that in all the essen- 
tial elements of greatness the President was the greatest man 
there. Where MacGregor sat was the head of the table, not 
merely because he was first in rank, but because in broad 
statesmanship, in political genius, in sure prescience, in 
mastery of men and measures he was easily the foremost of all. 

There is no surer test of his ascendancy. Mediocre men 
sometimes achieve large results through adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Monroe was commonplace enough, but by the 
accident of his time he is immortalized as the author of 
the Doctrine which has become the governing law of the 
American continent. But no man can pass four years in 
dealing with great and novel questions and all forms of com- 
plications, in the daily presence of acute and experienced men 
who see not only the result but the process, and come out 
with their profound recognition and reverence, without pos- 
session of the highest attributes. 


How He Rose to Enlarged Responsibilities 


The development of his qualities and powers under the stress 
of high emergencies was a _ deeply interesting study. 
Throughout his career he steadily advanced to constantly 
enlarged responsibilities. The crucial situations and the 
tremendous obligations which came to him as President were 
entirely unforeseen. They put to the test the highest mental 
and moral forces. Yet he never faced a crisis without full 
composure and never met a difficulty without being equal to 
it. The qualities and resources he exhibited in these unex- 
pected trials were a revelation to the country and a surprise 
even to his best friends. With all their knowledge of his 
capabilities they had not fully measured the virile strength 
and the expanding powers latent in his equable organization. 


He had always been distinguished as a man of great 
amiability. Kindliness would probably have been described 
as the dominant note of his nature. He was courteous in 
debate, moderate in combat, and chivalrous in every relation. 
He was grenchant in his argument but temperate in his per- 
sonalities. He was eager to do a kindness but shrank from 
wounding a sensibility. With this natural and prevailing 
gentleness, which suffused his manner and his utterance, 
decision, resolution and firmness of the highest degree were 
not commonly associated in the public mind. Yet when the 
test came he displayed a celerity and vigor of decision and a 
robustness of resolution which astonished those who had sup- 
posed he was supple without strength and flexible without 
fibre. 

There were many of these trials in connection with the 
Spanish War and its sequences. One or two will serve as 
illustrations. After our army in Cuba had invested Santiago 
and after Cervera’s fleet had been destroyed, General Shafter 
demanded the surrender of the Spanish forces occupying and 
defending the city. General Toral, the Spanish commander, 
declined. Delay and correspondence followed, whereupon 
General Toral proposed to evacuate Santiago, leaving its 
heavy guns and munitions, and under truce marching with his 
men and small arms to Holguin. 

The American Generals were unanimously in favor of 
accepting this offer. They argued that it would give posses- 
sion of the city and harbor; that it would spare the sacrifice 
of assault and the destruction of bombardment; and that it 
would release the army from the difficulties and perils by 
which it was environed. The American officers were brave 
and heroic and ready to face any hardship that might be 
necessary, but they saw dangers which they thought might be 
avoided without risking any essential object. The Spanish 
army had been reenforced by a division which succeeded in 
entering the city. It was strongly fortified and could make 
a desperate defense. The lines might be carried by assault, 
but at bloody cost. Thousands of inhabitants who had been 
allowed to leave under fear of bombardment were thrown 
upon American care. Our forces, marching through swamps, 
lying in trenches, were exhausted. Yellow fever hovered 
over them, threatening havoc greater than war. 

Under these circumstances the American Generals con- 
curred in recommending that the Spanish proffer of evacua- 
tion be accepted. The proposition was submitted to the 
President and he instantly rejected it. In doing so he took 
a great responsibility. He disregarded the advice of all his 
Generals who were on the scene of action. He made a deci- 
sion which might involve an assault with great loss of life. 
But he reduced this danger by answering that he would send 
all the reénforcements that were required, and that an assault, 
if necessary at all, should only be made when the army was 
fully ready and when it would be overwhelming and irresisti- 
ble. Whatever strength was needful should be furnished, 
but there must be no deviation from the demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


The President’s Stand for Unconditional Surrender 


The President saw at once, far more clearly than the 
Generals in the field, the disastrous moral effect of permitting 
the evacuation of Santiago and the retreat of the Spanish 
army. It would have broken the force of the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, encouraged the Spanish Government with 
new hope, prolonged the campaign in Cuba and unfavorably 
affected public opinion not only in this country but in 
Europe. The President believed that an unwavering adher- 
ence to the demand for unconditional surrender would bring 
it, and he felt that in the last resort fight was better than the 
concession proposed. With this insight and this condition 
he never flinched a moment. 

When his rejection of the Spanish proffer of evacuation 
was communicated, it was followed by parleying and nego- 
tiations. At length General Toral proposed to surrender 
upon condition that his men should retain and march out 
with their arms. He pleaded for this as a matter of pride 
and soldier’s honor. The proposition was referred to the 
President who rejected it as summarily as he had rejected 
the first. There were the same objections to it, though in 
less measure. The President, who showed himself the real 
Commander-in-Chief, stood fast on his unvarying terms. 
His decision was again communicated, and it was followed 
by the unconditional surrender to which with much solicitude 
he had looked forward. 

The Spanish proposition of evacuation was made on July 8, 
1898. The surrender was yielded on the fifteenth and 
arranged on the sixteenth. That was a week of intense 
anxiety in the Cabinet room. The meetings were frequent 
and the consultations most serious. Every successive dis- 


patch was awaited with the deepest expectancy. The 
Cabinet was unanimous in sustaining the President’s deter- 
mination, but, however helpful and strengthening this 


unanimity, the decision was and must be his. It was no 
light responsibility to overrule the Generals in the field, with 
all the possibilities that were involved. It required moral 
courage and resolution. The result vindicated the President’s 
judgment and firmness, and it naturally brought great relief 
and joy to those who had known the strain. The dispatches 
had not been made public; the real issues in the negotiations 
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were understood only by those who had participated. When 
on a hot summer evening they gathered on the south porch 
of the White House to mingle their rejoicings, some of them 
felt that the events of the week should be made known and 
that the President should have the credit with the country 
that was justly his. 

“Not a word,’’ he answered. His generous and unselfish 
spirit was unwilling that a single leaf should be plucked 
from the well-won laurels of his Generals, and not a word 
of this did appear until the official records afterward published 
disclosed it in part. 

His attitude as to the terms of peace revealed the same 
qualities. The Protocol was arranged at Washington. The 
French Ambassador, Cambon, acted on behalf of Spain. 
Secretary Day was the medium of the United States, but 
President McKinley gave his close, personal attention to every 
detail and practically conducted the negotiations. In their 
prosecution he held a memorable conference with Cambon at 
the White House. The discussion was long and earnest. 
The President had named the terms which the United States 
would impose as the conditions of the Protocol preliminary to 
the full negotiation of peace. The Ambassador, rightly doing 
his best for the country he represented, sought to modify and 
mitigate them. 

It was a notable diplomatic tourney. 
qualifications for their respective rdles. _Cambon was a thor- 
oughly trained diplomat of the European school. He was 
ingenious, penetrating and adroit. He knew how to present 
his cause in the most plausible way. His skill was subtle 
and his manners were engaging. President McKinley, onthe 
other hand, was a natural diplomat. If he had training it 
was not in the professional school of diplomacy but in the 
experience of an habitual method in all affairs which was 
essentially diplomatic. He made sure that the underlying 
strength of his case should be its right and reason, but no 
man could excel him in the art and force with which it was 
stated or in the persuasiveness with which it was urged. He 
was quick in perception and could turn a point with great 
dexterity. His skill in thrust and parry was unsurpassed, 
and he could veil the most resolute determination with the 
utmost suavity. 

The terms of the Protocol had been carefully considered by 
the President, and he had decided just how far he would go. 
The cession of Porto Rico and the independence of Cuba must 
be absolute, and the final disposition of the Philippines must 
be left to further negotiation. The moderation of the condi- 
tions was unprecedented. But it was Cambon’s mission to 
lighten them if he could. He pleaded that they were harsh. 
He suavely intimated that the President was too severe. 
With a genial smile the President alluded to the fact that he 
was ever called ‘‘ amiable,’’ and quick as a flash Cambon 
answered: “‘ Mr. President, you are firm as a rock!”’ 

The sentence told a whole chapter. Under President 
McKinley’s proverbial courtesy and amiability there were a 
firmness and decision which were not fully appreciated by 
those who did not make a close study of his character. 
Indeed, a quality closely akin was shown throughout his 
whole career, and was the key of his extraordinary success. 
He moved along fixed and determined lines. His advance 
was not accidental or capricious. He early decided what 
courses he would follow, what policies he would espouse, what 
ends he would seek, and he held to them with a patience and 
perseverance which marked a strong character. He was not 
swerved by eddies or diverted by transient and ephemeral 
influences. He had his plans and purposes and he faithfully 
adhered to them. If kindliness was the most obvious of his 
distinguishing qualities this underlying constancy was a 
deeper and no less significant vein. 


Both men had rare 


His Methods of Work and Preparation 


President McKinley towered over all the men of his time in 
the art of doing things. In every difficulty he knew better 
than anybody else what to do and how to doit. His consum- 
mate tact was more than the manner of dealing with men— it 
was the method of dealing with things. If there was any 
troublesome knot he would instinctively see the way to untie 
it. If any member of the Cabinet was perplexed and embar- 
rassed by the complications which sometimes came in personal 
claim or in administrative problem, the President was likely 
to find the best solution. His superior skill was an unfailing 
resource. Whether with a legislative tangle_or a popular 
misunderstanding or a personal difference he was the most 
deft in handling it. He was the best politician of his day, 
and one of the best the country has ever known, both in the 
higher realm of understanding and leading the people, and in 
the lesser field of managing individuals. 

There was frequent wonder as to how he found time to pre- 
pare his many speeches and papers. Most of his days were 
consumed with visitors. He was never far away from an 
invalid wife to whom his attentions were constant and 
devoted. His evenings were invariably given to domestic 
and social life. What time remained? Much of his solitary 
intellectual work and a large part of his composition were 
done after ten o’clock at night. When others slept his mind 
was busy. His important speeches were carefully meditated 
and dictated. He had the excellent habit of taking time by 
the forelock and of preparing in ample season for reflection 
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and revision. The first draft as he dictated it or roughh 
wrote it had the thought and often the development he hs 
blocked out in his mind, but it was likely to be imperfect a 
unfinished. Then, as opportunity offered, he revised, am 
fied and polished. Often his best sentences would come 
him in the midst of other labors or in the stolen moments b 
tween times, and would be jotted down on loose bits of pa 

He had a fine critical faculty. His choice of words w: 
keen and almost unerring. In his own composition he went. 
directly to his point. In reviewing the composition of another 
he was quick to see the flaw of logic or of rhetoric. No pap 
passed through his hands without being improved—so 
times in statement, sometimes in tone, sometimes in restrair 
sometimes in inference or suggestion. His nicety in langu 
was due less to academic training than to a native sense 
harmony, and to a clarity of thinking and sanity of judgm 
which seldom missed. His power of condensing an argume 
or a truth into an epigram was unrivaled Many of his crys: 
tallizing sentences became common axioms. 

Though his important addresses were thoroughly prepare 
he had great readiness and aptness in extemporaneous sp 
ing. The extraordinary series of speeches he deliv 
during his memorable porch campaign at Canton in 1896 w 
not spontaneous; but there were so many of them that t 
could not have been fully written out, and must have be 
rapidly prepared where prepared at all; and they were 
varied, so appropriate, so comprehensive and yet so compa 
so full of sense and so skillful in avoiding all pitfalls t 
they altogether surprised those who had mistaken him as 
man of one idea. 


His Alert Felicity in Public Debate 


One of the happiest illustrations of his fertility and felici 
in meeting the occasion was his speech at New Orleans 
his last tour across the continent in May, 1901. There was 
great banquet at the St. Charles where the business men 
the Southern metropolis were gathered. The President 
prepared a brief discussion of the historic relations 
Jefferson and Jackson to New Orleans which he designed 
the peroration of his speech. For his exordium and bo 
he relied on the inspiration of the hour. As he sat throu 
the dinner he mused on its suggestions and selected 
points. When the coffee had been served the opening addre 
of welcome was made by the Governor. He spoke in fitti 
and cordial terms in an excellent speech, but being of opp 
site politics he wove in an incidental reference to ‘ 
differences among us.”’ 

Instantly the President changed his plan. He dismis 
the thoughts he had intended to use, and a new speech flas 
on his mind. With a poise and grace and self-command th 
were superb, he responded in heartiest tone to the welcome 
and then with a merry twinkle he alluded to the suggestia 
of ‘‘ differences,’’ and asked, what are they? He looked 
his cherished friend, Judge Blanchard, across the table, 
whom he had sat in Congress and with whom he had earne 
cooperated for the protection of the sugar of Louisiana, 
he could not help but ask, ‘‘ what ave the differences??? 
saw on the other side another honored representative of 
State with whom he had labored for the improvement of 
Mississippi, and as they stood side by side in public work 
felt impelled again to ask, what are the “‘ differences?’’ Ar 
so he went on from point to point, in cumulating force, 2 
he did it with such good humor, such cleverness and su 
effect that he carried the assemblage by storm, and the g 
company shouted and waved in enthusiastic applause. T 
next day when one business man of-New Orleans met anoth 
the first salute was, ‘‘Well, what are the differences, anyway 

President McKinley was a real orator, and had he possesst 
no other claim to distinction this would have given him 
place of eminence. He blended the elements of oratory 
remarkable degree. His voice was sonorous and penetrati 
with sympathetic quality and vibrant force. He always beg: 
in a subdued tone until his vocal chords were fully attun 
and as he gradually rose his range was almost unlimite 
Audiences were often disappointed that they could not h 
him when he opened, but no look or call would swerve 
from his fixed purpose. As his notes ex panded it was ast 
to see how his ringing utterances and impressive sincerity 
captivated and swayed the largest masses. 

He had abundant humor, as we shall see further along, 
except in occasional after-dinner speaking he seldom employ 
it on the platform. His prevailing tone was one of deep co 
viction and of earnest purpose. He had no little power 
imagination and warmth of sentiment which often gave a fi 
touch of beauty to his speeches. He was sometimes imp 
sioned, but generally argumentative and sententious. 
power of statement was rarely equaled, and his stronges' 
reasoning was sometimes the simplest and most lucid expo- 
sition of the decisive facts, which he had the faculty 
presenting with convincing force. He was a master of thear 
of reaching both the mind and the heart of his hearers, 4 
his appeal to their intelligence was often touched with 
subtle quality which stirréd their emotion and moved t 
sympathy. He was great in deeds, but he was eminent a 
in his spoken and written eloquence. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of three papers by I 
Smith. The next will appear in an early number of the magazi 


I looked at my watch. 
answered. 
[o Exactly?’’ demanded the College Girl. 
l Precisely,’’ I replied. 
“Strange,” murmured the College Girl. 


we": is the time?’’ asked the College 
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EDITH NEVER FOLLOWS ADVICE 


““Twenty past four,’’ I 
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to continue ceaselessly till wheeled away in cab or omnibus to his next halting- 
place. As in the case of his prototype, his rollers are changed about once a 
month to suit the popular taste. In January he repeats to you Dan Daly’s 
jokes, and gives you other people’s opinions concerning the Old Masters at the 
loan exhibition. In June he recounts at length what is generally thought 
concerning the Academy, and agrees with most people on most points connected 
with the Opera. If forgetful for a moment—as a man may be excused for 
being — whether it be summer or winter, one may assure one’s self by waiting 
to see whether Longrush is enthusing over baseball or football. He is always 
up-to-date. The last new Shakespeare, the latest scandal, the man of the hour, 
the next nine days’ wonder—by the evening Longrush has his roller ready. 
In my early days of journalism I had to write each evening a column for a 
provincial daily, headed ‘What People are Saying.’ The editor was precise 
in his instructions. ‘I don’t want your opinions; I don’t want you to be 
funny; never mind whether the thing appears to you to be interesting or not. 
I want it to be real, the things people ave saying.’ I tried to be conscientious. 
Each paragraph began with ‘ That.’ I wrote the column because I wanted the 
thirty shillings. Why anybody ever read it I fail to understand to this day; 
but I believe it was one of the popular features of the paper. Longrush 
invariably brings back to my mind the dreary hours I spent penning that 
fatuous record.’’ 

“Tthink I know the man you mean,”’ said the Philosopher. ‘‘ I had forgotten 
his name.’’ 

“T thought it possible you might have met him,’’I replied. ‘‘ Well, my 
cousin Edith was arranging a dinner-party the other day, and, as usual, she 
did me the honor to ask my advice. Generally speaking, I do not give 
advice nowadays. Asa very young man I was generous with it. I have since 
come to the conclusion that responsibility for my own muddles and 
mistakes is sufficient. However, I make an exception in Edith’s case, know- 
ing that never by any chance will she follow it.’’ 

“Speaking of editors,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ Bates told me at the club the 
other night that he had given up writing the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ 
personally since discovery of the fact that he had been discussing at some 
length the attractive topic, ‘ Duties of a Father,’ with his own 
wife, who is somewhat of a humorist.’’ 

‘“There was the wife of a clergyman my mother used to 
tell of,’’ said ‘the Woman of the World, ‘‘ who kept copies of 
her husband’s sermons. She would read him extracts from 
them in bed, in place of curtain lectures. She explained it 
saved her trouble. Everything she felt she wanted to say to 
him he had said himself so much more forcibly.’’ 

‘“The argument always appears to me weak,’’ said the 
Philosopher. ‘‘If only the perfect may preach, our pulpits 
would remain empty. Am I to ignore the peace that slips 
into my soul when perusing the Psalms, to deny myself all 
benefit from the wisdom of the Proverbs, because neither 
David nor Solomon were worthy caskets of the jewels that 
God had placed in them? Is a temperance lecturer never to 
quote the self-reproaches of poor Cassio because Master Will 
Shakespeare, there is evidence to prove, was a gentleman, 
alas! much too fond of the bottle? The man that beats the 
drum may be himself a coward. It is the drum that is the 
important thing to us, not the drummer.’’ 

“Of all my friends,’’ said the Woman of the World, “‘ the 
one who has the most trouble with her servants is poor Jane 
Meredith.’’ 

“T am exceedingly sorry to 
Philosopher, after a slight pause. 
do not see——’”’ 


Girl. 


hear it,’’ observed the 


There is no ac- “But, forgive me, I really 


vunting for it, yet it always is so. It is a German super- 
ition that whenever complete silence falls upon any 
mpany it is always twenty minutes past the hour.’’ 

“Why do we talk so much?’’? demanded the Minor Poet. 
“As a matter of fact,’”? observed the Woman of the World, 
Idon’t think we do—not we, personally, not much. Most 
| our time. we appear to be listening to you.’’ 

“Then why do I talk so much, if you prefer to put it in 
at way?’ continued the Minor Poet. ‘‘If J talked less, 
‘¢ of you others would have to talk more.’’ 

“There would be that advantage about it,’’ agreed the 
Ailosopher. 

“Tn all probability, you,’’ returned to him the Minor Poet. 
Whether as a happy party we should gain or lose by the 
change, it is not for me to say, though I have my own 
inion. The essential remains—that the stream of chatter 
ist be kept perpetually flowing. Why?” 

“There is a man I know,’’ I said—‘‘ you may have met 
m™—a man named Longrush. He is notexactly abore. A 
re expects you to listen to him. This man is apparently 
\aware whether you are listening to him or not. He is not 
fool. A fool is occasionally amusing—Longrush never. 
) subject comes amiss to him; whatever the topic, he has 
mething uninteresting to say about it. He talks as a 
imo-organ grinds out music: steadily, strenuously, tire- 
sly. The moment you stand or sit him down he begins, 


— 
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““T beg your pardon,’’ answered the Woman of the World. 
“‘T thought every one knew ‘Jane Meredith.’ She writes 
“The Happy Home’ column for The Perfect Lady.’’ 

“Tt will always remain a riddle, one supposes,’’ said the 
Minor Poet, ‘‘ which is the real ego, I, the author of The 
Simple Life, fourteenth edition, one dollar net——”’’ 

““Don’t,’’? pleaded the Old Maid with a smile; ‘‘ please 
don’t.’’ 

*“ Don’t what?’’ demanded the Minor Poet. 

“Don’t ridicule it, make fun of it, even though it does 
happen to be your own. There are parts of it I know by 
heart. I say them over to myself when—— Don’t spoil it 
for me.’’ The Old Maid laughed, but nervously. 

““My dear lady,’’ the Minor Poet reassured her, “do not 
be afraid. Noone regards that poem with more reverence 
than do I. You can have but small conception what a help 
it is to me also. I, too, so often read it to myself; and when 
Weunderstand. As one who turns his back on scenes 
of riot to drink the moonlight in quiet ways, I go to it for 
sweetness and for peace. So much do I admire the poem, I 
naturally feel desire and curiosity to meet its author, to know 
him. I should delight, drawing him aside from the crowded 
room, to grasp him by the hand, to say to him: ‘ My dear— 
my very dear Mr. Minor Poet, I am so glad to meet you! 
I would I could tell you how much your beautiful work has 
helped me. This, my dear sir, this is indeed a privilege!’ 
But I can picture so vividly the bored look with which he 
would receive my gush. I can imagine the contempt with 


which he, the pure liver, would regard me 


did he know me—me, the liver of the 
fool’s hot days.’’ 
‘“A short French story I once read 


somewhere,’’ I said, ‘‘ rather impressed me. 

A poet or dramatist—I am not sure which 

—had married the daughter of a provincial notary. There 
was nothing particularly attractive about her except her 
dot. He had run through his own small fortune and was 
in some need. She worshiped him, and was, as he used to 
boast to his friends, the ideal wife for a poet. She cooked 
admirably —a useful accomplishment during the first half- 
dozen years of their married life; and afterward, when 
fortune came to him, managed his affairs to perfection, by 
her care and economy keeping all worldly troubles away from 
his study door. An ideal Hausfrau, undoubtedly, but, of 
course, no companion for our poet. So they went their ways; 
till, choosing as in all things the right moment when she 
could best be spared, the good lady died and was buried. 
And here begins the interest of the story, somewhat late. 
One article of furniture, curiously out of place among the rich 
appointments of their fine d¢eZ, the woman had insisted on 
retaining, a heavy, clumsily carved oak desk her father had 
once used in his office, and which he had given to her for 
her own as a birthday present back in the days of her ’teens. 
““You must read the story for yourselves if you would 
enjoy the subtle sadness that surrounds it, the delicate aroma 
of regret through which it moves. The husband, finding 
after some little difficulty the right key, fits it into the lock of 
thedesk. Hedraws down the lid, pulls out the largest drawer. 
It is full of manuscripts, folded and tied neatly with ribbons 
once gay, now faded. He thinks, at first, they are his own 
writings — things begun and discarded, reserved by her with 
fondness. She thought so much of him, the good soul! 
Really, she could not have been so dull as he had deemed 
her. The power to appreciate rightly—this, at least, she 
must have possessed. He unties the ribbon. No, the writ- 
ing is her own, corrected, altered, underlined. He opens a 
second, a third. Then with a smile he sits down to read. 
What can they be like, these poems, these stories? He 
laughs, smoothing the crumpled paper, foreseeing the trite 
commonness, the shallow sentiment. The poor child! So 
she would be a /ittérateure. Even she had her ambition, her 
dream. The sunshine climbs the wall behind him, creeps 


“THE THING TALKS ALL 
DAY, BUT IT NEVER SAYS 
ANYTHING FUNNY” 


stealthily across the ceiling of the room, slips out softly by 
the window, leaving him alone. So all these years he had 
been living with a fellow-poet! They should have been 
comrades, and they had never spoken. Why had she hidden 
herself? Why had she gone away, never revealing herself? 
Years ago, when they were first married —he remembers now 
—she had slipped little blue-bound copybooks into his 
pocket, laughing, blushing, asking him to read them. How 
could he have guessed? Of course, he had forgotten them. 
Later, they had disappeared again; it had never occurred to 
him to think. Often in the earlier days she had tried to talk 
to him about his work. Had he but looked into her eyes he 
might have understood. But she had always been so homely- 
seeming, so good. Who would have suspected? Then 
suddenly the blood rushes into his face. What must have 
been her opinion of his work? All these years he had imag- 
ined her the amazed devotee, uncomprehending but admiring. 
He had read to her at times, comparing himself the while 
with Moliére reading to his cook. What right had she to play 
this trick upon him? The folly of it! The pity of it! He 
would have been so glad of her.”’ 

‘“What becomes, I wonder,’’ mused the Philosopher, ‘‘ of 
the thoughts that are never spoken. We know that in Nature 
nothing is wasted; the very cabbage is immortal, living again 
in altered form. A thought published or spoken we can 
trace, but such must only be a small percentage. It often 
occurs to me walking downthe street. Each manand woman 
that I pass is silently spinning his silken thought, short or 
long, fine or coarse. What becomes of it?’’ 

‘‘T heard you say once,’’ remarked the Old Maid to the 
Minor Poet, ‘‘ that ‘thoughts are in the air,’ that the poet but 
gathers them asa child plucks wayside blossoms to shape 
them into nosegays.”’ 

‘“Tt was in confidence,’’ replied the Minor Poet. ‘‘ Please 
do not let it get about, or my publisher will use it as anargu- 
ment for cutting down my royalties.’’ 

‘“T have always remembered it,’’ answered the Old Maid. 
‘“TIt seemed so true. A thought suddenly comes to you. 
I think of them sometimes as of little motherless babes 
creeping into our brains for shelter.”’ 

‘“TIt is a pretty idea,’’ mused the Minor Poet. ‘I shall 
see them in the twilight: pathetic little round-eyed things 
of goblin shape, dimly luminous against the darkening 
air.’’ 

“You have not yet decided,’’ reminded him the Woman 
of the World, ‘‘ which you really are: the gentleman we get 
for a dollar net, or the one we are familiar with, the one we 
get for nothing. 

‘Please don’t think I am suggesting any comparison,”’ 
continued the Woman of the World, ‘‘ but I have been inter- 
ested in the question since George joined a Bohemian club 
and has taken to bringing down minor celebrities from 
Saturday to Monday. I hope I am not narrow-minded, but 
there is one gentleman I have been compelled to put my foot 
down on.’’ 


‘“T really do not think he will complain,’’ I interrupted. 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 


to His Son 


KARLSBAD, October 6, 189- 

Dear Pierrepont: Vf you happen to run across Doc 
Titherington you’d better tell him to go into training, 
because I expect to be strong enough to lick him by the time 
I get back. Between that ten-day boat which he recom- 
mended and these Dutch doctors, I’m almost well and about 
broke. You don’t really have to take the baths here to get 
rid of your rheumatism —their bills scare it out of a fellow. 

They tell me we had a pretty quiet trip across, and I’m not 
saying that we didn’t, because for the first three days I was 
so busy holding myself in my berth that I couldn’t get a 
chance to look out the port-hole to see for myself. I reckon 
there isn’t anything alive that can beat me at being seasick, 
unless it’s a camel, and he’s got three stomachs. 

When I did get around I was a good deal of a maverick — 
for all the old fellows were playing poker in the smoking- 
room and all the young ones were lallygagging under the 
boats—until I found that we were carrying a couple of hundred 
steers between decks. They looked mighty homesick, you 
bet, and I reckon they sort of sized me up as being a long 
ways from Chicago, for we cottoned to each other right from 
the start. Take ’em as they ran, they were a mighty likely 
bunch of steers, and I got a heap of solid comfort out of them. 
There must have been good money in them, too, for they 
reached England in prime condition. 

I wish you would tell our people at the Beef House to look 
into this export cattle business, and have all the facts and 
figures ready for me when I get back. There seems to be a 
good margin in it, and with our English house we are fixed 
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up to handle it allright at this end. It makes me mighty sick 
to think that we’ve been sitting back on our hindlegs and 
letting the other fellow run away with this trade. We are 
packers, I know, but that’s no reason why we can’t be shippers, 
too. I want to milk the critter coming and going, twice a 
day, and milk her dry. Unless you do the whole thing you 
can’t do anything in business as it runs to-day. There’s 
still plenty of room at the top, but there isn’t much anywheres 
else. 

There may be reasons why we haven’t been able to tackle 
this exporting of live cattle, but you can tell our people there 
that they have got to be mighty good reasons to wipe out the 
profit I see in it. Of course, I may have missed them, for I’ve 
only looked into the business a little by way of recreation, 
but it won’t do to say that it’s not in our line, because any- 
thing that carries a profit on four legs is in our line. 

I dwell a little on the matter because, while this special 
case is out of your department, the general principle is in it. 
The way to think of a thing in business is to think of it first, 
and the way to get a share of the trade is to go for all of it. 
Half the battle’s in being on the hilltop first; and the other 
half’s in staying there. In speaking of these matters, and in 
writing you about your new job, I’verun a little ahead of your 
present position, because I’m counting on you to catch up with 
me. But you want to get it clearly in mind that I’m writing 
to you not as the head of the house, but as the head of the 
family, and that I don’t propose to mix the two things. 
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The Woman of the World possesses, I should explain, th 
daintiest of feet. 
‘Tt is heavier than you think,’’ replied the Woman of th 
World. ‘ George persists I ought to put up with him becau 
he is atrue poet. I cannot admit the argument. The poet I 
honestly admire. I Jike to have him about the place. He 
lies on my drawing-room table in white vellum, and helps to. 
give tone to the room. For the poet I am quite prepared to 
pay the dollar and a half demanded; the man I don’t wan 
To be candid, he is not worth having.’’ ' 
‘Tt is hardly fair,’’? urged the Minor Poet, ‘‘ to confine t 
discussion to poets. A friend of mine some years ago ma 
ried one of the most charming women in New York, and that 
is saying a good deal. Everybody congratulated him, an 
at the outset he was pleased enough with himself. I met hi 
two years later in Geneva, and we traveled together as far 
as Rome. He and his wife scarcely spoke to one another the — 
whole journey, and before I left him he was good enough to 
give me advice which to another man might be useful, 
‘Never marry a charming woman,’ he counseled . 
‘Anything more unutterably dull than ‘the charming 
woman’’ outside business hours you cannot conceive.’ ”’ 
‘But,’ observed the Minor Poet, turning to me, “ you were 
speaking of a man named Longrush, a great talker.” { 
‘CA Jong talker,’’? I corrected. ‘‘ My cousin mentioned him 
third in her list of invitations. ‘ Longrush,’ she said “— 
conviction, ‘we must have Longrush.’ ‘ Isn’t he rather tire- 
some?’ I suggested. ‘ He is tiresome,’ she agreed, ‘ but then 
he’s so useful. He never lets the conversation drop.’ ”’ 
‘“Why is it?’? asked the Minor Poet, ‘“‘ why, when we 
meet together, must we chatter like a mob of sparrows’ 
Why must every assembly to be successful sound like 
parrot-house of a zodlogical garden?”’ 
‘‘T remember a parrot story,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I forget who 
told it to me.’’ 
‘“ Maybe one of us will remember as you go on,”’ suggested 
the Philosopher. y 
““A man,’’ I said —‘‘ an old farmer, if I remember rightly 
—had read a lot of parrot stories, or had heard them at the 
club. Asa result he thought he would like himself to be the 
owner of a parrot, so journeyed to a dealer, and, according to 
his own account, paid rather a long price for a choice speci- 
men. A week later he reéntered the shop, the parrot borne 
behind him by a boy. ‘This bird,’ said the farmer, ‘this 
bird you sold me last week ain’t worth a dollar!’ ‘ What's 
the matter with it?’ demanded the dealer. ‘ How dol know 
what’s the matter with the bird?’ answered the farmer. 
‘What I tell you is that it ain’t worth a dollar —’tain't 
worth a half-a-dollar!’ ‘Why not?’ persisted the dca 
‘it talks all right, don’t it?’ ‘ Talks!’ retorted the indignant 
farmer, ‘ the ——-— thing talks all day, but it never 
anything funny!’ ’’ 
‘CA friend of mine,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ once had 
parrot ——”’ : 
‘“Won’t you come into the garden?’’ said the Woman 0} 
the World, rising and leading the way. ‘ 
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Even as assistant manager of the lard departalla 
you don’t occupy a very important position with u 
yet. But the great trouble with some fellows is tha 
a little success goes to their heads. Instead of hidin 
their authority behind their backs and trying to g¢ 
close to their men, they use it as a club to keep ther 
off. And a boss with a case of big-head will fill 
office full of sore heads. 
I don’t know any one who has better opportunities f( 
making himself unpopular than an assistant, for the clerh 
are apt to cuss him for all the manager’s meanness, and tl 
manager is likely to find fault with him for all the cle 
cussedness. But if he explains his orders to the clerk 
loses his authority, and if he excuses himself to the mamag) 
he loses his usefulness. A manager needs an assistant to tal 
trouble from him, not to bring it to him. 
The one important thing for you to remember all the tin 
is not to forget. It’s easier for a boss to do a thing him 
than to tell some one twice to do.it. Petty details take | 
just as much room in a manager’s head as big ideas; andt 
more of the first you store for him, the more warehouse ro 
you leave him for the second. When a boss has to spend! 
days swearing at his assistant and the clerks have to. 
up nights hating him, they haven’t much time left to sw 
by the house. : 
Some fellows can only see those above them, and 
can only see those under them, but a good man is cross-ey 
and can see both ends at once. An assistant who becomes 
manager’s right hand is going to find the left hand helpi 
him; and it’s not hard for a clerk to find good points i ! 
who finds good onesinhim, Pulling from above and boost 
from below make climbing easy. 
In handling men, your own feelings are the only on it 
are of no importance. I don’t mean by this that you want 
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sacrifice your self-respect, but you must keep in mind that 
the bigger the position the broader the man must be to fill it. 
And a diet of courtesy and consideration gives girth to a boss. 

Of course, all this is going to take so much time and 
thought that you won’t have a very wide margin left for golf 
—especially in the afternoons. I simply mention this in 
passing, because I see in the Chicago papers which have been 
‘sent me that you were among the players on the links one 
afternoon a fortnight ago. Golf’s a nice, foolish game, and 
there ain’t any harm in it so far as I know except for the 
balls—the stiff balls at the beginning, the lost balls in the 
middle, and the highballs at the end of the game. Buta 
young fellow who wants to be a boss butcher hasn’t much 
daylight to waste on any kind of links except sausage links. 

Of course, a man should have acertain amount of play, just 
as a boy is entitled to a piece of pie at the end of his dinner, 
but he don’t want to make a meal of it. Any one who lets 
sinkers take the place of bread and meat gets bilious pretty 
young; and these fellows who haven’t any job, except to blow 
ithe old man's dollars, are a good deal like the little niggers 
ie the pie-eating contest at the County Fair —they’ ve a-plenty 
of pastry and they’re attracting a heap of attention, but 
they’ve got a stomach-ache coming to them by and by. 

I want to caution you right here against getting the society 

bug in your head. I’d svoner you’d smoke these Turkish 
cigarettes that smell like a fire in the fertilizer factory. 
ven going to meet a good many stray fools in the course 
of business every day without going out to hunt up the main 
‘herd after dark. 
| Everybody over here in Europe thinks that we haven’t any 
society in America, and a power of people in New York think 
that we haven’t any society in Chicago. But so far as J can 
See there are just as many ninety-nine-cent men spending 
million-dollar incomes in one place as another; and the rules 
‘that govern the game seem to be the same in all three places 
—you’ve got to be a descendant to belong, and the farther 
you descend the harder you belong. The only difference is 
that, in Europe, the ancestor who made money enough so that 
his family could descend, has been dead so long that they 
have forgotten his shop; in New York he’s so recent that 
they can only pretend to have forgotten it; but in Chicago 
ie can’t lose it because the ancestor is hustling on the Board 
of Trade or out at the Stock Yards. I want to say right here 
‘hat I don’t propose to be an ancestor until after I’m dead. 
Then, if you want to have some fellow whose grandfather 
30ld bad whisky to the Indians sniff and smell pork when 
you come into the room, you can suit yourself. 
f Of course, I may be off in sizing this thing up, because it’s 
4 little out of my line. But it’s been my experience that these 
deople who think that they are all the choice cuts off the crit- 
‘er, and that the rest of us are only fit for sausage, are usually 
chuck steak when you get them under the knife. I’ve tried 
wo or three of them, who had gone broke, in the office, but 
; hen you separate them from their money there’s nothing left, 
not even their friends. 

I never see a fellow trying to crawl or to buy his way into 
jociety that I don’t think of my old friend Hank Smith and 
1is wife Kate — Kate Botts she was before he married her—and 
1ow they tried to butt their way through the upper crust. 

Hank and I were boys together in Missouri, and he stayed 
ilong in the old town after I left. I heard of him on and off 
is tending storea little, and farming a little, and loafing a good 
Neal. Then I forgot all about him until one day a few years 
igo when he turned up in the papers as Captain Henry Smith, 
‘he Klondike Gold King, just back from Circle City, with a 
nillion in dust and anything you please in claims. There’s 
lever any limit to what a miner may be worth in those, 
oxcept his imagination. 

_ I was a little puzzled when, a week later, my office boy 
yrought me a card reading Colonel Henry Augustus Bottes- 
jmythe, but I supposed it was some distinguished foreigner 
vho had come to size me up so that he could round out his 
oast on Chicago in his new book, and I told the boy to show 
he General in. 

| I've got a pretty good memory for faces, and I’d bought too 
nuch store plug of Hank in my time not to know him, even 
vith a clean shave and a plug hat. Some men dry up with 
uccess, but it was just spouting out of Hank. Told mehe’d 
nade his pile and that he was tired of living on the slag 
veap; that he’d spent his 
vhole life where money 
jardly whispered, let alone 
alked, and he was going 
ow where it would shout. 
Vanted to know what was 
he use of being a nob if a 
2llow wasn’t the nobbiest 
ort of a nob. Said he’d 
ought a house on Beacon 
lill, in Boston, and that if 
‘d prick up my ears occa- 
ionally I'd hear something 
Top into the Back Bay. 
landed me his new card four 
mes and explained that it 
ras the rawest sort of dog to 
jarry a brace of names in CoC 
jour card holster; that it 
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gave you the drop on the swells every time, and that they 
just had to throw up both hands and pass you the pot when 
you. showed down. Said that Bottes was old English for 
Botts, and that Smythe was new American for Smith; the 
Augustus was just a fancy touch, a sort of high-card kicker. 

I didn’t explain to Hank, because it was congratulations 
and not explanations that he wanted, and I make ita point to 
show a customer the line of goods that he’s looking for. And 
I never heard the full particulars of his experiences in the 
East, though, from what I 
learned afterward, Hank 
struck Boston with a 
bang, all right. 

He located his claim 
on Beacon Hill, between 
a Mayflower descendant 
anda Declaration Signer’s 
great-grandson, breeds 
which believe that when 
the Lord made them He 
was through, and that the 
rest of us just happened. 
And he hadn’t been in 
town two hours before he 
started in to make im- 
provements. There was 
a high wrought-iron rail- 
ing in front of his house, 
and he had that gilded 
first thing, because, as he 
said, he wasn’t running a 
receiving vault and he 
didn’t want any mistakes. 
Then he bought a nice, 
open barouche, had the 
wheels painted red, hired 
a nigger coachman and 
started out in style to be 
sociable and get acquainted. Left his card all the way 
down one side of Beacon Street, and then drove back leaving 
it on the other. Everywhere he stopped he found that the 
whole family was out. Kept it up a week, on and off, but 
didn’t seem to have any luck. Thought that the men must 
be hot sports and the women great gadders to keep on the 
jump so much. Allowed that they were the liveliest little 
lot of fleas that he had ever chased. Decided to quit try- 
ing to nail’em one at a time, and planned out something that 
he reckoned would round up the whole bunch. 

Hank sent out a thousand invitations to his grand opening, 
as he called it; left one at every house within a mile. Had 
a brass band on the front steps and fireworks on the roof. 
Ordered forty kegs from the brewery and hired a fancy mixer 
to sling together mild snorts, as he called them, for the ladies. 

They tell me that, when the band got to going good on the 
steps and the fireworks on the roof, even Beacon Street looked 
out the windows to see what was doing. There must have 
been ten thousand people in the street and not a soul but 
Hank and his wife and the mixer in the house. Some one 
yelled speech, and then the whole crowd took it up, till Hank 
came out on the steps. He shut off the band with one hand 
and stopped the fireworks with the other. Said that speech- 
making wasn’t his strangle-hold; that he’d been living on 
snowballs in the Klondike for so long that his gas-pipe was 
frozen; but that this welcome started the ice and he thought 
about three fingers of the plumber’s favorite prescription 
would cut out the frost. Would the crowd join him? He 
had invited a few friends in for the evening, but there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding about the date, and he hated to 
have good stuff curdle on his hands. 

While this was going on the Mayflower descendant was 
telephoning for the police from one side and the Signer’s 
great-grandson from the other, and just as the crowd yelled 
and broke for the house two patrol wagons full of policemen 
got there. But they had to turn in a riot call and bring out 
the reserves before they could break up Hank’s little Boston 
tea-party. 

After all, Hank did what he started out to do with his 
party —rounded up all his neighbors in a bunch, though not 
exactly according toschedule. For next morning there were 
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so many descendants and great-grandsons in the police court 
to prefer charges that it looked like a reunion of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The Judge fined Hank on sixteen counts and 
bound him over to keep the peace for a hundred years. That 
afternoon he left for the West on a special, because the 
Limited didn’t get there quick enough. But before going he 
tacked on the front door of his house a sign which read: 
“Neighbors returning calls will please not heave 
rocks through windows to attract attention. Not inand 
not ,going to be. 
Gone back to Circle 
City for a little quiet. 

Yours truly, 

HANK SMITH. 

N. B.—Too swift 
for your uncle.”’ 

Hank dropped by my 
office for a minute on his 
way to ’Frisco. Said 
he liked things lively, 
but there was altogether 
too much rough-house 
on Beacon Hill for him. 
Judged that as the crowd 
which wasn’t invited 
was so blamed sociable, 
the one which was in- 
vited would have stayed 
a week if it hadn’t 
slipped up on the date. 
That might bethe Boston 
idea, but he wanted a 
little more refinement in 
his. Saidhewasapretty 
free spender, and would 
hold his end up, but he 
hated a hog. Of course 
I told Hank that Boston 
wasn’t all that it was cracked up to be in the school histories, 
and that Circle City wasn’t so tough as it read in the news- 
papers, for there was no way of making him understand that 
he might have lived in Boston for a hundred years without 
being invited to a strawberry sociable. Because a fellow 
cuts ice on the Arctic Circle, it doesn’t follow that he’s 
going to be worth beans on the Back Bay. 

I simply mention Hank in a general way. His case may 
be a little different, but it isn’t any more extreme than lots 
of others all around you over there and me over here. Of 
course, I want you to enjoy good society, but any society is 
good society where congenial men and women meet together 
for wholesome amusement. But I want you to keep away 
from people who choose play for a profession. A man’s as 
good as he makes himself, but no man’s any good because 
his grandfather was. 

Your affectionate father, 


Qed 
Plant Life of the Deserts 


HE plant life of the deserts is most extraordinary. Some 
of the plants come up in the spring, when there is a little 
moisture, and, after flowering and fruiting in a very undigni- 
fied hurry, dry up and resume their normal condition of 
zstivation. The mesquite, a typical desert plant, folds its 
leaves so that they present only sharp edges to the sun, in this 
way preventing the evaporation of the moisture they contain. 
In the hot Southern deserts are numerous large cacti, with 
occasional specimens of the strange ‘‘ giant cactus,’’ which 
attains a height of sixty feet, with a trunk a foot in diameter 
The tree yuccas of the Mohave Desert, in California, reach an 
altitude of thirty feet or more. The leaves of this species of 
tree die from the ground up, and as they doso are transformed 
into bayonets which prevent animals from climbing it. 

The struggle for existence among plants in regions where 
there is a normal water supply is a fight of the individual 
against its vegetal competitors for the use of light and soil. 
In the deserts it is wholly different. There the sparse plants, 
whatever their kind, are contending not with rivals, but 
against the all-but-impossible conditions obtaining. 

The desert soil is covered 
with a hard, sun-baked crust, 
so that it is very difficult for 
a seed, once dropped, to get 
a chance to sprout. Once 
sprouted, the prospects are 
most unfavorable for its 
growing up. Accordingly, the 
vegetation of the desert looks 
mainly to the survival of the 
individual plant, when once 
it has got well started, and 
the lifetime of a tree yucca 
extends well into the cen- 
turies. Meanwhile, anxious 
for its own survival, it pro- 
tects itself carefully against 
creatures which might eat its 
leaves and destroy its fruit. 


“BACK TO CIRCLE CITY 
FOR A LITTLE QUIET” 


JOHN GRAHAM. 
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THE COMPLICATED TRIALS OF THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO ATTEMPTED TO BE ATTORNEY FOR HIM- 
SELF, HIS UNWILLING FATHER-IN-LAW AND DAN 
CUPID. WHICH CLIENT PAID HIM BEST 


Amos Curley as he climbed the stairs to the little 

office of Robert Perriman. He told himself he had 
grown weary of temporizing and meant to have the matter 
settled for all time. 

He opened the door of the office and stepped inside. 
Perriman looked up from his desk and saw the tall, angular 
figure of the countryman with an accusing finger pointing in 
his direction. This gesture represented Curley’s method of 
being impressive. 

“See here, you!’’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘‘this here has 
got to quit!’ 

‘“Ah! good-morning, Mr. Curley,’’ returned the young 
man pleasantly. ‘‘ Won’t you have a chair?’’ 

““No, I won’t have no chair,’’ retorted the farmer sharply. 
“I’m sizzlin’ hot, an’ I’m here to settle things.”’ 

““ Ves, yes, of course,’’ said the young man, “‘ and you were 
about to remark?”’ 

‘“About to remark!’’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘‘I did 
remark, didn’t I? I’m pesky sick of the whole thing, an’ 
it’s got to quit.’’ 

‘Meaning my attentions to your daughter?’’ suggested the 
young man. 

““Certain sure, 
was meanin’?’’ 

““Sit down and let’s talk it over,’’ urged the young man. 
‘“ What are your objections to me?”’ 

The old man wavered. He had not intended to discuss 
the affair at all, for he knew he was no match for the young 
man in argument. Besides, his reasons ought to be apparent 
to any one. Still, that he should state them plainly was no 
more than fair, so he compromised by giving the specifica- 
tions while resolutely refusing the chair. 

““You’re a good-fer-nothin’,’’ he asserted. ‘‘ You’ll never 
be worth yoursalt. You ain’t makin’ enough to feed a wife.”’ 

‘“Oh, is that all?’’ returned the young man. ‘“‘ Well, 
frankly, Mr. Curley, the law business is pretty slack in this 
one-horse town, but I’m doing better right along, and, if I 
marry, I hope to go to the city, where I can get a real 
chance.”’ 

‘““Not on my money,’’? announced the farmer decidedly. 
‘You ain’t got the head fer it, an’ I know it. Why, there 
wouldn’t be no show at all fer you with the smart city fellers, 
if you can’t make a livin’ here.”’ 

‘*T haven’t any chance here,’’ insisted the young man. 
‘““T have a good head for business, I assure you, Mr. Curley, 
and I know the law. I'd like to prove it to you.”’ 

“* Go ahead.’’ 

“Tf you had any law business —— 

“ Ain’t got a bit.”’ 

“Well, let’s see,’’ said the young man reflectively. 
““You’re in some trouble now. There’s a young man pay- 
ing attentions to your daughter, which she finds acceptable, 
and you’d like to get rid of him.”’ 

Amos Curley was staggered. 

‘“Not a pesky soul but you,”’ he protested. 
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THE DEFEAT OF AMOS 


DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


‘““T’m the one I mean,’’ asserted the young man calmly. 
‘““Now, you don’t understand the law, Mr. Curley, and so 
you are likely to get yourself into trouble. It’s a serious 
matter to threaten any one or to use physical violence. You 
ought to leave the matter to me.’’ 

The farmer gasped. For a moment he was too astonished 
to speak. 

‘“Ought to leave it to you, had I?” he said at last. ‘* By 
gum! but you’rea good one! What might be your advice?” 

‘“Get an injunction,’’ answered the young man promptly. 
““Ten dollars, please.’’ 

eR hog 

‘“That’s my regular charge for an office consultation and 
advice. If you care to leave the case in my hands I’1] make 
an application for an injunction at the next term of court.’’ 

Amos Curley reached out blindly. His hand encountered 
the back of a chair and he grasped it for support. Then he 
sank weakly into the chair. 

“You—you’ll get an injunction!’ he said, bewildered. 

“ll apply for one in your behalf,’’ replied the young 
lawyer, ‘‘and then, if I get it, I’711 go into court in my own 
behalf and see if I can have it set aside. I think I can do 
that, too. I would make the point that to enjoin lovers is 
against public policy as being in restraint of —of—posterity. 
By George!’’ with enthusiasm; ‘‘it would be a novel and 
interesting case, and I’d like to try it.’’ 

The old man made no reply. He stared at the youth for 
a moment, then rose with an effort and went out, holding his 
hand to his head. He was a temperate man, but before 
starting for his home he took two large drinks. Something 
that would brace him up was absolutely necessary. 

For the rest of that day he went about the farm like a man 
inadream. His wife and his daughter noticed that he did 
a good deal of muttering to himself, and once his wife asked 
if he was “‘ailing,’’ but he only shook his head. That even- 
ing, however, he unburdened his mind. 

‘The pesky feller,’’? he said in conclusion, ‘‘ was goin’ to 
charge me ten dollars fer tellin’ me to git an injunction,”’ 

‘“Tt seems to me,’’ the girl remarked demurely, ‘‘ that he’s 
a pretty good business man in spite of what you’ve always 
said. You never heard of anything sharper than that, did 
you?’? 

The girl was not particularly worried. She had always 
had her own way, and in the end she expected it this time. 

‘““Nice kind of a thing,’’ ejaculated Amos, “‘to be prac- 
ticin’ his sharp trickson me. If he’d goto practicin’ ’em on 
somebody else mebbe he could pay me the fifty dollars 
I let him have on account of his father’s bein’ a good friend 
of mine when he was livin’.’’ 

The fifty-dollar debt, incurred when the young man fitted 
up his office, rankled. The farmer was in comfortable 
circumstances, being the owner of considerable property in 
addition to his farm, but the fact that the young man had 
been unable to repay this loan seemed to him excellent proof 
that the elements of success were lacking. He didn’t need 
the money, but he wanted it paid. As a creditor he was a 
close and punctilious man, and no one knew this better than 
his daughter. 

“Tf he paid that, would you feel differently toward him?”’ 
she asked. 

‘“Tf he showed he was able to pay his debts,’’ asserted the 
farmer, ‘‘I’d have some hopes fer him. I ain’t got nothin’ 
ag’in’ him, only that he’s shiftless an’ ain’t never goin’ to be 
anybody. But I got him settled now.’? He went to the 
woodshed, and presently returned with an old, single-barrel, 
muzzle-loading shotgun. ‘‘I got a load of rock-salt here 
that’1l1 make him step lively the next time he comes this 
way,’’ he announced. ‘“‘ He’s a better talker’n I am, but you 
bet I know how to argue him off the farm.’’ 

Thereafter he watched his daughter closely. The idea of 
an elopement never occurred to his clumsy wit, but he did 
expect that the young man would devise some plan to see her 
again, and he was not disappointed. One afternoon he found 
them sitting on a fallen tree just out of sight of the house. 

“ Girl,’’? he said, pointing in the direction of the house, 
‘“gol”? She went, with lagging steps. 

““Now, young man,’’ he went on, turning to Perriman, 
““T’m servin’ notice right here an’ now that I’m goin’ to fill 
your pesky skin with rock-salt the next time I find you hang- 
in’ ’round here.’’ 

The young man looked perplexed, but not frightened. 

‘This is a very hard position for me to be placed in,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ As your attorney ——”’ 
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‘*You ain’t my at- 
torney,’’ expostulated 
the farmer; where- 
upon the young man’s 
face brightened. 

“€In that case,’” he 
said, ‘‘ acting solely in my own interests, I must urge 
to go ahead and do it.”’ , 

Amos let his outstretched arm drop weakly to his side. 

‘“You are the consarnedest critter that ever was,’’ he co 
mented. ‘‘ What good’s it goin’ to do you?”’ 

‘“Why, that’s very simple, Mr. Curley,’’ answered the 
young man. ‘‘ Of course, you understand that I am speak 
ing solely in my own interests and not in yours, and if you 
fill me up with rock-salt it will do me a lot of good. Rock- 
salt, applied in this way, is painful, but it does no lastin, 
harm, and it would give me a fine case for damages agail st 
you. I could get, I think, at least $5000, which wo 
enable me to marry your daughter and move to the ci 
You see, you have no right to shoot a man who comes u 10 
your land openly and with a lawful and perfectly proper pur- 
pose. I really don’t know how I could get so much money it 
any easier way, but, of course, from your point of view —— 

““ You ain’t advisin’ me to do it,’’ prompted Amos. 

“* Assuredly not.’’ 

““What kin I do?’’ demanded the farmer. 

‘“Get an injunction,’’? said the lawyer. ‘‘ As I told you 
before, that would be a beautiful case and I’d like——” ~— 

The farmer interrupted. He was saying things that ver 
not polite, and incidentally he was retreating toward the 
house. The last thing he heard was a gentle, ‘‘ Ten dollars, 
please; or shall I charge it?”’ ‘ 

Amos had a warm session with his daughter that evening 
but the result was not satisfactory. He threatened and hy 
pleaded, but she refused to promise not to see the young 
lawyer. He had excellent prospects, she held, and she wa: 
willing to wait for him as long as might be necessary, if 
father would give her no dowry. And the farmer gained 
sympathy from his wife, either. 

““ Strikes me, he’s a mighty enterprisin’ young man,”’ w 
all she would say. ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ that he has the maki 
a great lawyer in him, but I ain’t sayin’ that he ain 
neither. Give him a little more time.”’ 

‘““Wanted to charge me ten dollars,” growled the farmer 

‘““Well, Amos,’’ returned Mrs. Curley conciliatorily, © 
reckon the advice he was givin’ you was worth it.’’ 

“An? he owes me fifty,’’ persisted the farmer. Then, su 
denly springing from his chair, he cried: ‘‘ By gum! Pv. 
got him now! I wonder I never thought of it before.” 


ing he hitched the old gray mare to the buckboard a 
announced that he was going to drive to town. 

The young lawyer was trying to be busy at his desk whe 
the old farmer entered. 
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A FINE CASE FOR 
DAMAGES 


-“Good-morning, Mr. Curley,’’ he said pleasantly. 

- ‘T’ve come for that fifty dollars,’’ announced the old man 
jn a businesslike way. 

“ Thirty,’”? corrected the lawyer. 

“ Fifty,’’ insisted the farmer. 
your own note, I reckon.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answered the lawyer, ‘‘ but you forget I have a 
counter claim of twenty dollars for professional services— 
two items of ten dollars each.”’ 

Amos stared at him in open-mouthed wonder. 

“‘T ain’t ever hired you,”’ he protested. 

“But you asked my advice, and legal advice always costs 
money,’’ said the young man. ‘‘I’ve tried to make the 
charges reasonable, because you are an old friend, but you 
certainly don’t expect me to give you the benefit of my legal 
knowledge for nothing —you, who are a business man in all 
that the term implies.”’ 

The farmer wilted. He began to wonder whether he should 
be able to get through without losing the rest of the fifty. 

| “What about the thirty that is still due?’’ asked the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You were about to say something, I believe.’ 

} “T want it,’’ said the farmer doggedly. He wished to 
hold out for the entire fifty dollars, but he feared the rest of 
it would slip away from him if he got into an argument. 

! “Sorry,” returned the lawyer, ‘‘ but I haven’t it.’’ 

“Then I’m goin’ to sue,’’ announced the farmer. 
MTreckon you ain’t got nerve enough to come chasin’ after 
my girl when the law gets after you, an’ me bein’ behind the 
law.” 

“My dear Mr. Curley,’’ said the young man earnestly, 
/*T haven’t a thing that the law can reach.’’ 

“No use tryin’ to beg off!”’ 

aid the old man fiercely. 

eelm not.’ 

“Tm goin’ to show you up an’ 
ae this here trouble between 
you an’ me fer good.’’ 

The young man lit a cigar and 
ouffed it meditatively. 
“T want to do what I can for 
rou, Mr. Curley,’’ he announced 
at last, “and I would advise you 
hot to waste any money on a bad 
‘laim.”’ 
' “T don’t want no advice,’’ ex- 
aimed the farmer with a haste 
hat showed he was fearful of 
snother ten-dollar charge. 
| “As you please, as you please,” 
‘eturned the lawyer pleasantly. 
‘Have you thought what it will 
‘ost, Mr. Curley? You’ll have to 
vut it in the hands of a lawyer, 
nd he’ll charge you five dollars 
t the least. Then there will be 
ourt costs and cost of service and 
Il that, so that the total expense 
f getting judgment will be close 
2 nine or ten dollars, which you 
villhave to advance. Now, if you 
ould save part of that it would 
e worth while, wouldn’t it?’’ 
The farmer began to look anx- 
dus. He was getting beyond his 
‘epth, and he knew it. He could 
nly grope blindly. 
|“ How kin I do it?”’ he asked. 
“Well,” said the young man, “‘ credit me with the fee that 
ou would have to pay another lawyer, and I’ll confess judg- 
lent and save the costs. Is it agreed? Then I only owe you 
_ venty-five dollars now.”’ 

| “No, it ain’t agreed, not by a jugful!’’ cried the farmer 
rathfully. ““No more of them sharp tricks fer me.’’ 

“All right, all right,’’ acquiesced the young man. ‘‘ Get 
ur own lawyer, and do it your own way, but I’ll have to 
narge you ten dollars for the valuable advice I’ve given 

ou. That leaves twenty I owe.’’ 

“TI didn’t ask you fer no advice,’’ argued the farmer hotly. 
_“You certainly did. You wanted to know how you could 
ive the costs, and I told you. It was my legal education 
_jat enabled me to do that. The legal education cost money, 
ad, as a business man, you can’t expect me to use it for 
ur advantage free of cost.’’ 


“You ain’t goin’ to deny 
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“You go to thunder!”’ roared the old man as he stomped 
‘it of the office and banged the door behind him. 
He had another interesting, but unsatisfactory, interview 


ith his daughter that evening. He told her plainly that 
€ would have to give up ‘‘ that pesky lawyer,’’ or he would 
nd her for a protracted visit to an aunt who lived in 
ricago. 

“ Really?” she exclaimed, her face lighting up with pleas- 
e. ‘Why, that’s where Robert is going as soon as he gets 
_\5 appointment. He’s been recommended for a position in 
e legal department of one of the big railroads, you know. 
pat would be delightful.’’ 

|Amos slammed his corncob pipe down on the floor, and 
en hastily got a dustpan and swept up the ashes. Fortu- 
tely it was the kitchen floor and there was no carpet. 
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“You better!’’ said Mrs. Curley grimly, as she stood over 
him at his self-created task. 

“Now, be reasonable, father,’’? urged the girl. ‘‘ Every- 
body will tell you that Mr. Perriman is a smart young man, 
and if he gets this chance ——’’ 

““Tf!”? interjected the old man scornfully. 

““He’s almost certain of it now,’’ insisted the girl. 

“Like I’m almost certain of my fifty,’’ put in her father. 

“Thirty,’’? said the girl. She didn’t know about the last 
ten-dollar charge. 

Amos had the ashes and the bow] of the pipe on the dustpan. 

He hurled dustpan and all through an open window, and 
almost swore in the presence of his wife and daughter. 

“Been teachin’ you his law tricks, has he?’’ he cried. 
“Well, that settles him!’ 

Mrs. Curley was troubled again, and when they were alone 
she reproved her daughter. 

“You didn’t have no call to rile your father like that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You might ’a’ won him over, if Robert got a good 
payin’ job an’ showed he was comin’ up, but there ain’t no 
tellin’ what he’ll do now he’s got his dander clear up.’’ 

As for Amos, he became more deeply incensed the more he 
thought of all that had happened. With everything in his 
favor at the start, it seemed as if he were being circumvented 
at every turn by a man who hadn’t the ability to achieve 
financial success. This so hurt his pride that, in a moment 
of passion, he actually took a pot-shot at the lawyer the next 
time he saw him coming up the road. Then he was sorry. 
The girl screamed and rushed out to the young man. With 


her help he limped to the house, and she and her mother did 
what they could to relieve the smarting pain, for one leg had 


us| 480 susie. 


been peppered with salt. Amos retired to the barn to think 
the matter over, and his thoughts were not pleasant. He felt 
that his momentary passion had got him into serious trouble 
—how serious he did not know. When he returned to the 
house the young man had gone, and his wife and daughter 
utterly ignored him, except for occasional scornful glances. 
Later he learned that a passing neighbor had driven the 
lawyer to town, but at the time he did not deem it wise to 
ask any questions. 

The next day he was gloomy and distraught. Instead of 
making matters better he had made them worse. His wife, 
who had been impartial before, was now the champion of the 
suitor and the open and avowed opponent of her husband. 
Whenever he heard wheels down the road he looked up 
anxiously, half expecting a deputy sheriff to arrive with a 
warrant for his arrest. Could the young man, he wondered, 
really collect damages? And, if so, how much? 

He had about made up his mind to relieve his anxiety by 
consulting his friend, Judge Basswood, when a stranger 
called and asked for him. 


‘“Your lawyer wants to see you,’’ said the stranger. ‘“‘ He 
says it’s important.” 

‘‘T ain’t got a lawyer,’’ asserted Amos. 

“What!’’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘Why, young 


Perriman said you were to come in and see him on impor- 
tant business.’’ 
“There goes the other twenty,’’ 
“Darn his hide! I knew he’d get it.’’ 
He feared some legal trick, but he drove in to see the young 
lawyer, nevertheless. It was better to know the worst than 
to live in uncertainty. 


growled the farmer. 


“YOU GO TO THUNDER!” ROARED THE OLD MAN 


“Tf I ain’t back by nightfall,’’ he told his wife lugubri- 
ously, ‘‘I’ll be in jail, an’ you hitch up an’ go to Judge 
Basswood an’ tell him to get me out.”’ 

‘“T s’pose I’ll have to,’’ she said with a sigh of regret that 
cut him deeply, but he was too depressed to resent it. 

Perriman had his leg heavily bandaged, and walked with 
a serious limp, but, if the truth were known, this was prin- 
cipally for effect. He had carefully prepared himself for the 
interview. As a matter of fact, very little of the salt had 
found lodgment in his leg. 

““Mr. Curley,’’ he said in a businesslike way, ‘‘ you are 
in a very serious predicament. You have salted, assaulted 
and injured a man, without cause, on the public highway. 
You will recall, I think, that he was not even upon your land 
when you unnecessarily salted him. Now, as the attorney 
for this man, I have advised him to begin suit for damages, 
and I think he has a good case. He could barely earn a 
livelihood when he was good and fresh, so you will readily 
appreciate that in his salted state he has suffered greater 
damage than would ordinarily be the case. He ought to get 
no less than $5000 or $10,000 damages, and, as his lawyer, 
it was my duty to advise him to sue. But, at the same time, 
I cannot forget that I have acted for you in two or three little 
matters, and, before taking his case, I feel that I ought to 
give you my best advice. Do you want it?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said the farmer weakly. 

“ Skip!’ said the lawyer. 

““What!’’ cried the farmer. 

““Skip! Vamoose! Jump the country!’’ said the lawyer. 
“This man may try to prosecute you criminally. Who can 
tell? Anyway, it’s worth a short trip to save $5000, isn’t it? 
He’s very angry, but I am satisfied 
he won’t follow you, and after a 
bit he’ll cool off. If you can just 
turn up missing for a few weeks 
there will be no trouble.”’ 

““But my wife and daughter,”’ 
urged the farmer. 

““ My dear Mr. Curley,’’ said the 
young man generously, ‘‘ leave 
them in my charge. I shall esteem 
it a pleasure to look after them.”’ 

To the old farmer this was in 
the nature of a revivifying shock. 
He jumped to his feet and bolted 
for the door. 

““You’re the consarnedest, nerv- 
iest critter on two legs!’’ he cried 
as he disappeared. 

“Beats thunder,’’ he solilo- 
quized, as he walked along, ‘‘ how 
that feller comes it over me every 
darn time we git mixed up. I 
ain’t got a thing out of him, an’ I 
reckon that fifty-dollar note’s all 
wiped out now. Wonder if I owe 
him anything.’’ 

In desperation he went to see 
Judge Basswood, the ‘‘ big’’ law- 
yer of the town. 

‘You've got yourself in a pretty 
bad fix,’’ said the Judge; ‘‘ but I 
make it a point never to interfere 
with another lawyer’s client. Ill 
tell you one thing, though.”’ 

o What? 

““You’d better follow his advice, 
whatever it is. Of course, he’s false to his other client in 
advising you, but, as he’s his own other client, I guess we 
can’t disbar him for that.’’ 

““Any charge?’’ asked the farmer, rising wearily. 

uO honoee 

The farmer looked surprised. 
fer business,’’ he said. 

“Well, you like sharp business 
Judge, whereupon the farmer winced. 

He went slowly back to Perriman’s office, 
humbled. 

“Tm going to put my case in your hands,’’ he announced. 
““You’re my lawyer.’’ 

““T always was, wasn’t I?’’ asked the young man. 

‘*T reckon so,’’ answered the farmer, ‘‘ but I didn’t seem 
to know it till now.’”’ 

“Tl give up my other client and do my very best for 
you,’’ said the young man, ‘‘ but there must be no question 
as to my fee.’’ 

““What’s the advice?” 


“You ain’t got his head 
men,’’ remarked the 


completely 


asked the old man resignedly. 


““Must I skip?” 


““No. Go back to the farm and don’t worry.’’ 

‘“ An’ the fee?’’ 

‘“A bride,’’ said the lawyer. 

““She’s your’n,’”’ said the farmer. ‘‘If I’m goin’ to have 
any dealin’s with you I’d a darn sight rather have you in the 
family than out of it.’’ 

“But you know you insisted upon having a smart 
business man for a son-in-law,’’ suggested the young man 
apologetically. 

“T got him,’’ returned Amos Curley with emphasis. 
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**I THOUGHT IT MUST BE SOME POLITICAL 
MATTER OR I SHOULDN’T HAVE COME” 


CHAPTER X1 


N THE old days, when I had just begun to realize that my 
| wealth could be used to procure me luxuries of one sort 
and another, when I had but recently abandoned my 
boarding-house for a private car, I used sometimes, when 
the day’s work in Red City was done, to look at my watch 
and break into a run for my train, just as though it would 
have gone without me. When I caught myself at that I felt 
a little foolish, but the sudden consciousness of leisure which 
came afterward was always pleasant. In much the same way 
now, though I had practically cornered the coal supply and 
could well afford to wait, I used to find myself, every little 
while, in the old furious hurry for something to turn up 
which would end the fight. Whenever I got into that state of 
mind I used to lock up my desk and take a holiday; that was 
according to an agreement with Bargot. 

For several months after I set Pendleton’s agency investi- 
gating Reech’s investments, vicarious and personal, in Red 
City and Texas stock, I heard nothing from it. That was 
as I had agreed with them, for I cared nothing about details; 
when they got some result, or decided that there was no 
result to be got, they were to let me know. But one day a 
short, stout man with a heavy mustache came into my office 
and announced that he was one of the superintendents of the 
agency and had come to talk about the Reech affair. 

When he was seated he took out a pocketbook about the 
size of a lady’s card case, removed from it three or four 
memorandum slips closely covered with very fine writing, 
and spread them on my table. They were numbered like 
library cards, except that the number was the same on all of 
them. 

““That’s the way you designate our friend, is it?’’ I asked; 
and he said it was. 

‘*T hope you have good news for me,”’’ said I. 

‘“That depends on what you want,’’ he answered. ‘‘ No, 
I don’t believe I have. You asked us to get you some infor- 
mation about Reech’s transactions in Red City and Texas 
stock; how much he bought, whom he bought it of, what he 
paid for it. Well, practically speaking, we haven’t any, and 
we've been over the ground pretty carefully, too.’’ 

“Then you think it’s not worth while going further with 
Maia 

““ That’s what I came to talk over with you,’’ he answered. 
“Again, it depends on what you want, how much time and 
money you’re willing to spend at it. Now, though we don’t 
know what his transactions were, I can assure you that they 
weren’t straight.’’ 

‘How do you make that out?’’ I demanded. 

‘* Because the fellow covered up his tracks. I have been 
very carefully over the reports of the men we have on the 
work. As I said, they did it thoroughly. If what he did 


- Editor’s Note— This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of June 28. 
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had been regular and above board, we should have been able to give you, 
long ago, a full account of it. 
here, a book stolen there, a receipt asked for and not given, and, in short, a 
mystery whichever way we turn. 
erate, and when a man uses those qualities to hide his tracks in a transaction 
of that sort you can be moderately sure there’s something irregular about it.”’ 

‘“That’s good as far as it goes, but it must go further. 
would have a short hearing in a court. 
to go further?’’ 

‘“ Not at all,’’ he protested vehemently, for there I touched his profes- 
sional pride. 
can get what you want, but it will take time and money. 

much money or how much time, and I want your authority 
before expending it.”’ 
““ Good,’’ said I. 
care how much time or money you take if at the end you can bring 
me proof strong enough to carry conviction. 
his transactions in Red City and Texas stock; 
larities’ come your way bring them along, 
and white.’’ 
He nodded. 
such form that its purport will be immediately apparent —to Reech 
himself, let us say. 
“Vou understand,’’ 
That was the one incident in a good many months that had any- 
thing to do with the copper war. 
always does; 
in the price of coal, 
camp of the enemy —for Stanley, as I had hoped, was cutting down 
rebates—and I said nothing and awaited the issue very con- 


But this is what we find: a record destroyed 


The man was skillful, and he was delib- 


The theory 
And you think it’s impossible 


I think we 
I don’t know 


‘“ Don’t misunderstand me so for a moment. 


“Now we’ll understand each other. I don’t 
I don’t limit you to 
if any other ‘ irregu- 
too. Get it in black 


““T see what you mean,’’ he said. ‘‘ You want it in 
WA , 


” 


said I. 


Routine business went on as it 
every now and then would come another short advance 
followed by a suppressed disturbance in the 


tentedly. 

Fletcher paid us a long visit during those months, and 
with him our household was so complete that I begrudged 
more than ever the hours I had to spend down in the city. 
Those were good days. 

The lull, however, was only that which they say precedes 
the storm. When things did begin to happen they happened 
fast enough to make up for the delay. 

It was politics which brought the active resumption of hos- 
tilities. When the time for the State election of a new 
Governor drew near enough to be talked about and planned 
for, I called a little conference at the City Club,one evening 
which was attended by Dutton and Judge Anderson and 
Cooper —one of my competitors—and two or three of the 
other leaders in our party politics. 

It was plain that it was going to be a difficult matter to 
plan a campaign which should give us control of the State 
again. Our opponents, headed by Stanley, were strongly 
intrenched in all the important and remunerative offices, and 
in trying to drive them out we should be handicapped by the 
absence of any definite issue, any particularly resonant 
battle-cry, except those which national politics might furnish 
us with, and as it was not a Presidential election those had 
not any great weight. 

Our conference also soon developed that it would not be 
easy to find the right man to head the ticket. Name after 
name was suggested, but each was followed by some cogent 
reason why he wouldn’t do. At the end of an hour of that 
sort of thing we all looked rather blank. 

“See here,’’ said I at last, ‘‘I think we’re barking up the 
wrong tree. The men we’ve been talking about are all pro- 
fessionals. But if we take some man from private life, who 
is able, and who hasn’t any soiled pages to turn back to, and 
make him, personally, the issue of the campaign—sort of 
anti-machine thing, you know—I believe we’d stand a 
chance to win. Otherwise I don’t think there’s the shadow 
of a chance.”’ 

‘“Who’s the man?’’ asked Cooper. 
your tongue.”’ 

“ Lawrence,’’ said I. 

Cooper laughed. ‘‘ He’d no more take it than you would, 
or I. With his practice and his money and his influence, 
what does he want to be a figurehead for? That would be 
our game clear enough, though, if we could get him.’”’ The 
others agreed with Cooper. 

‘““Well, I believe I can get him,’’ said I; and with the 
understanding that I was to talk it over with him we parted. 

Lawrence justified my faith in him. I think New 
Englanders hold public service of any kind in higher esteem 
than most men from other parts of the country do, unless in 
the Southern States, which I know nothing about. Lawrence, 
at least, as I knew well, took higher ground in these matters 
than I or any other of my business associates in Red City. 
He valued his independence, his private influence, his very 
lucrative law practice as highly as any man could, but he 
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rated his duty to his country as paramount to all 
these, and when I offered him the nomination, as 
I did the day after our conference, he regarded 

his acceptance as a matter of course, and with 

more emotion than I had ever before seen him 
show he told me how glad he was that we thought him 
worthy of so high an honor. And that in spite of the fact 
that he knew all the ins and outs and twists of machine pol- | 


In fact, I had tapped the one well of sentiment ir 


itics! 
the whole wide area of Lawrence’s mind. 4 
‘“Have you read this morning’s Argus?’’ he asked as } 
was going out. F 
I said I hadn’t yet, and asked what was in it. He pointec 
out an editorial, and asked me if I didn’t think that pointec 
to the selection of Reech to head the opposing ticket. 4 
‘Tt looks that way,’’ said I, ‘‘ though it’s almost too gooc 
to be true.’ We can beat Reech.’’ 3 
Moreover, it went to show, even more clearly than Reech’; 
election as Vice-President of the R. C. and T. had done, tha 
he must have a terribly tight hold on Stanley. And to gi 
one step further, the tighter he held Stanley the better gam)’ 
he was for me. ; 
It wasn’t many days later that Reech’s ‘‘boom’’ fo 
Governor was fairly and formally launched. The day afte 
that happened I wrote a letter to my stout friend, the assistan 
superintendent of the detective agency, and urged him to Pu 
on more steam. 
‘“You can have all the money you can spend,’’ said ]| 
‘“but from now on your time is limited. If ordinary method) 
don’t work, take extraordinary ones. The matter’s serious 
and it’s now or never.’’ F 
He replied that they would do all that human ingenuit 
could suggest, and I thought if that was the case result 
would soon come pouring in. Really, when it was all ove) 
and I had the story, or bits of it, from the superintendent, | 
seemed as though he had made good his promise. 
But for a while there was no change; weekly reports, whic 
they were sending me, seemed to show no advance whateve!| 
The crisis drew nearer. Reech was either “‘ foisted upon th) 
convention by the most flagrant and disgusting gang method) 
and in flat defiance of the decent and intelligent element ij 
the party,’’ or else he was ‘‘ proclaimed the leader amid 
mighty outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm,’’ according 1 
which newspaper you read; our own nominating conventic 
was only a few weeks off, and still my case against Ree 
was a feeble one. 
But at last my pack caught the scent, and when they did 
was wonderful what short work they made of it. One di 
covery trod on the heels of another, and the two take 
together constituted a third, and so it piled up likea sno\ 
ball rolled down hill or like the interest charges of a “ loc 
shark.’? And just a week before the date set for our nom 
nating convention, which was to select Lawrence, my sto 
superintendent came into my office and laid a large envelo} 
on my desk. It bore the same numerals which I had seen ( 
the memorandum slips— Reech’s number. 
“‘T think, sir,’? said the superintendent with becomii 
modesty, ‘‘ that we may say we have made our case.’’ 
took me nearly an hour to digest the contents of the envelop 
but when I had done so I agreed with him. | 
Then I telephoned to Reech at his political headquarte! 
and asked him to come up to my office as soon as he cou 
on a matter of importance. He was greatly surprised tha 
should ask for him; was inclined to think he couldn’t com 
but after a moment said, rather uneasily, that he would. | 
He was brazen enough when he arrived, bringing one! 
his lieutenants with him, saying pompously that he thoug 
fit at a conference between opponents on the eve, as it we) 
of battle, to have a witness. . | 
‘All right,’? said I. ‘‘If you want a witness I do 
mind. I want a little talk with you about your stock in .R, 
City and Texas Railroad.”’ 2 
He started a little and flushed at that, but recovel 
admirably. ‘‘I thought it must be some political matter’ 
I shouldn’t have come,”’ he said, looking at his watch. 
hardly feel that I can give the time Well, I will sp? 
half an hour. But I won’t detain you, Mr. Quin, ove 
small matter like this.’? Whereupon Quin took his leave. 
Then Reech turned to me, another man, angry and f 
half afraid. ‘‘ What the devil do you want of me?” ? 
demanded. . 
“Sit down,” said I. ‘ There’s nothing to get exci} 
about. I want to persuade you to sell me your stock in P 
Red City and Texas Railroad. I think you have enough? 
give me control of the road, and the control of the roads 
what I want, just as I did years ago.”’ $ 
He laughed. It was meant to be scornful, but it soun d 
nervous. ‘‘ You want my stock, eh, and the control?”’ 
I was waiting to see what line he’d take, so I said no 
He, too, seemed a little in doubt as to what would 


best course, but presently he made a start. He laughed 
again, this time in imitation of pure amusement. ‘‘ Really, 
Drake,’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t know what’s put an idea like that 
in your head. I’m not a rich man. I haven’t more than a 
share or two in the Red City and Texas; just enough to 
enable me to serve as a director. What shares I hold practi- 
cally belong to Mr. Stanley. I’m not at liberty to sell them.”’ 
“ Reech,’’ said I, ‘‘this isn’t child’s play. It’s business. 
Do you suppose I’d have sent for you if I didn’t know better 
than that? I’m not asking you to give me the stock. I’m 
asking you to sell it, and I’ll pay a good price for it.’’ 

His moderate measure of success had not improved Reech. 
He had once been alert, quick to see a point, and able on 
he to go straight to it. But the very glibness which 
had served him so well seemed to have weakened his mind. 
He believed his own lies now. He talked along for a while 
as though he were making a campaign speech on the evils of 
the money power. ‘‘I am bound to Mr. Stanley; my honor 
is bound to him, yet by the brutal strength of your wealth 
you compel me to sell that honor, to submit to insult ——”’ 
“Stop it,’’? said I shortly. ‘“‘ You know you are as com- 
mon as a public road. It is impossible to insult you. Your 
services were in the open market years ago when you were 
my confidential agent. Stanley bought them. I want to 
buy them back.’’ 

He turned purple with anger and tried to say something, 
but I went steadily on: ‘‘ There’s no question of honor about 
it. If I climb into a street car I know I’m in a public con- 
veyance. I don’t get mad when another man gets in. Well, 
Stanley knew what he was getting into. There’s no injustice 
to him if I ride, too. Now, you’re a shrewd man, and an 
fable man. I respect those qualities. You took up a strong 
position in this fight between Stanley and me. We were on 
‘he ends of the teeter board and you got up in the middle. 
You controlled the situation. Now I want you to put your 
weight on my side.”’ 

‘ “1]] be frank with you,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll admit I do con- 
‘rol the situation; that while you two were fighting I carried 
off the bone. It’s mine and I’Jl sell it. But you’ll have to 
day my price. Certainly you’ll recognize that it’s proper 
‘or the man who controls the situation to make the terms.’’ 
hlaGo on,” said I. ‘The man 
who controls the situation shall 
make the terms.”’ 

He leaned back in his chair, lazily 
lighted a cigar and puffed away at 
't for a minute or two in silence, 
smiling as insolently as possible. 
' picked up the big envelope with 
he number, his number, on it and 
‘urned it over in my hand. 

“Money alone couldn’t tempt me 
osell,’? he began. ‘‘I want a favor 
of you besides. I want you to help 
me.” 

Sawait a bit,” said I. ‘‘ You'll 
jave time if you’ll hear me first. 
six weeks ago, if I’d sent for you, 
/ou could have dictated terms. I 
lidn’t send for you then because 
‘our terms would have been impos- 
lible. But to-day the advantage is 
he other way about. Here’s my 
ffer. I will pay for your stock, 
provided you deliver me enough to 
sive me control of the road, the reg- 
ilar market rate——”’ 

| He laughed at me. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
‘onsider twice that,’’ he said. 
“Wait till I’m through. I’ll do 
vou a favor besides. I’ll destroy 
\he contents of this envelope.”’ 

_ His face went blank; then, as 
‘ome inkling of the situation came 
him, it flushed deeper and deeper, 
nd the big veins in his neck swelled and knotted. He 
hrust his head forward over the table that was between us. 
* Blackmail, eh!”’ he said. 

“Call it what you like,’’ I answered. ‘‘My name for it is 
imply Justice, and it’s hardly that, either. You stole that 
tock from me. You bought it with my money, and by mak- 
ng a false account you contrived to keep it. I’m going to 
hake you give it up, but I’d rather make a bargain with any 
an than fight him, and for that reason I offer you the mar- 
et rate for it. Think it over.’’ 

He lost control of himself for a moment and poured out on 
qe a stream of vile abuse, threats and curses. But that 
xercise seemed to relieve his mind; he quieted down 
irectly and took my advice. 
|“ That’s your side of it,’’ he said after a little. ‘‘ Now, 
ere’s mine. I’ll accept the market rate for the stock and 
ou burn that envelope. I suppose it’s some nasty story 
ou’ve raked up out of the gutter and mean to use to spoil 
ly chance for election. But you’ve got to throw Lawrence 
verboard. I suppose his nomination at your convention 
ext week is all cut and dried. I’d rather run against some- 
ody else, Ryan or Harmon. It improves my chance to win. 
}nd on the day I’m elected I’ll turn the stock over to you.”’ 
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HE THRUST HIS HEAD FORWARD OVER THE TABLE. 
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“You ought to bear in mind when you’re dealing with a 
man,’’ said I slowly, ‘‘ that there isn’t one chance in a thou- 
sand that he’s as great a rascal as you are. If you’d done 
that you’d never have made that proposition to me. I’m not 
in that line of business. I’ll do just what I said I would for 
you and no more. I’ll burn what I’ve got in this envelope. 
And then when I’ve got the stock I’ll fight, as I never did 
before in a political campaign, to beat you.’’ 

“Go ahead, then, and publish your story, and see what you 
make of it, ——— you. I’m not afraid of you; I don’t need 
your help. And when I’m elected, if I don’t make the State 
too hot for you——”’ : 

He was on his feet, and leaning over the table brandishing 
his fist in my face. ‘‘Sit down again,’’ said I, ‘‘and read 
what’s in this envyelope.’’ 

I tossed it on the table. ‘‘ You don’t know what it means 
yet,’’ said I. ‘‘It means stripes, Reech, and the lock-step 
and a number;’’ and I tapped with my lead-pencil the num- 
ber on the face of it. ‘‘ Read it,’’ I repeated. 

He smiled when he saw what the contents of the envelope 
were concerned with; he was confident, I suppose, that there 
was no possibility of proving a felony in the maze of tracks 
and doublings which his dealings in the R. C. and T. stock 
had left behind. But as he went on, and saw that the proof 
was there, double and treble proof, the color began to leave 
his face, and when he finished he was sickly white. 

“Shall we burn it?’’ I asked. He nodded. 

He wanted it done there and then. ‘‘ As soon as you 
please,’’ said I. ‘‘ Have you your certificates of stock with 
you???’ 

They were in the private safe in his-office, he said. I tore 
a blank check out of my book, put the envelope in my pocket 
and said we’d go over there together. He seemed fairly 
dazed, and I had to help him to his feet. 

We walked across the city and by the time we reached his 
office he had recovered enough to try to evade me again. 

The certificates weren’t in his safe, after all, but at the 
bank, and he would bring them in the morning. 1 said that 
one time was as good as another and started away, but before 
I had got half-way down the stairs he called me back and 
said he had found them. 


So I sat down at his desk, added up the amount they stood 
for, and when I found it was all right I filled out my blank 
check. Then I threw down on the desk the result of the 
labors of Pendleton’s agency —the superintendent had feel- 
ingly called it a masterpiece— and told Reech to do what he 
liked with it. He had been sitting at the other side of the 
room, cursing me under his breath, but at that he sprang for- 
ward and pouncing on that little bundle of papers began tear- 
ing at it like a wild beast. 

I left him to his own devices and walked back to my office 
with the Red City and Texas Railroad in my pocket. It was 
the flyer, after all, that had won me the game. 

There was no need for haste, however, and I wanted to get 
the political campaign off my hands before turning against 
Stanley. Lawrence was proving a good candidate, though 
the managers complained that his stump speeches were 
exactly like his arguments before the Supreme Court. But 
though some of the auditors about his stump might not 
understand him, and though all were disappointed not to be 
treated to a display of oratorical fireworks, still they believed 
in him. They flocked in hundreds to hear Reech, who quite 
outdid himself in the way of eloquence, but on election day 
they, or a comfortable majority of them, turned in and voted 


“BLACKMAIL!” HE SAID 


He carried the rest of the ticket to victory 
We 


for Lawrence. 
with him, and, by a narrow margin, the legislature. 
have succeeded in holding the State ever since. 

Just after election Reech left us, and has never come back. 
He judged, I supposed, and rightly, that, after having 
betrayed both sides in the fight and failed in his own private 
venture, the valley of the Bent River would not thereafter 
furnish a profitable field for operations. I suppose he turned 
up somewhere else, with a new name, perhaps, but with his 
old assurance and his old stories of great men he had known. 

The political campaign had been a hot one, and it left us 
all pretty tired. I had meant to begin the new campaign 
against Stanley as soon as it was over, but Barget persuaded 
me that after the holidays would do just as well as now, so 
I took a vacation. We agreed that there was no place where 
we could have so good a time as right up among the snow- 
drifts at home, so there we stayed. I hada telegraph wire 
over from the Birthday, and as I was a moderately compe- 
tent operator if I was allowed to take my own time, I could 
decide what had to be decided without even crossing the 
valley, no small feat when the snow was heavy. 

Barget suggested that I ask Lawrence to come out fora few 
days, including Christmas. ‘‘He probably hasn’t had a 
real family Christmas for years and years, and he must be 
tired, too.’’ 

““He’s tired, no doubt,’’ said I. ‘‘ Half the population of 
the State are sitting around in his outer office, trying to hold 
him up for appointments. But I doubt if he’d have a good 
time. I think he’d rather face the office-seekers than the 
baby. He’d be afraid of the baby.”’ 

“He'll like the baby,’’ said Barget indignantly. 
ask him and see.’’ 

She knows much more than I do about things like that, 
and has proved it so many times that I ought to take her 
prophecies for inspired authority by this time, though I still 
have occasional misgivings. They used to be stronger then, 
but I almost always gave her a chance to show that she was 
right. I asked Lawrence and he came, and he postponed 
his departure twice, going back to Red City just in time to be 
inaugurated on New Year’s Day. When he wrote Barget a 
note of thanks he sent by express, under another cover, an 
iron fire-engine for the baby. 

Early in January we opened the 
house in Red City, and I went to 
work in earnest. My first move 
was to give a small luncheon at 
the City Club, and at the time set 
I awaited the arrival of my guests, 
who had all promised to come, 
with a good deal of amusement. 
Halstead arrived first, then 
Frankenburgher, then Armstrong 
and lastly the partners, Cooper 
and Rosenblum: and when each 
saw who the other guests were 
the expressions of mingled sur- 
prise and apprehension made it 
difficult for me to keep down a 
smile. The news of my acquisi- 
tion of the railroad had leaked 
out, and was pretty generally 
known. The unexplained disap- 
pearance of Reech put a score of 
theories in circulation, and my 
competitors, including Stanley, 
had spent an anxious month won- 
dering just what was about to 
happen. 

So when the five mine operators 
who had met in my office two 
years before only to reject my 
offer of an alliance and make an 
agreement with my enemy found 
themselves again gathered around 
my table, it was no wonder that 
they did some lively guessing. When we got around to 
coffee and cigars I asked permission to bring up a matter of 
business, and they assented with the most cordial unanimity. 

“‘T’ve no doubt that you remember, in a general way, a 
proposition which I made to you two years ago,’’ I began. 
“T was strongly of opinion then that it would be to your 
interests as well as to mine, and to mine as well as yours, to 
form an active alliance. I said that if we could combine 
together on a basis which gave exact justice to each of us that 
we would make more money than if each should spend his 
time in trying to get an advantage over somebody else. Now 
I believe that as far as theory went you agreed with me, 
and that the only reason why you didn’t feel that you could 
help carry out my scheme was that Mr. Stanley, whose views 
in such matters are different from mine, was in a position to 
make another proposition to you. It wasn’t so good in 
theory as mine, but it offered some immediate and tangible 
advantages which mine didn’t.’’ 

Halstead broke in. ‘‘I can’t answer for the others, but 
for myself ——’”’ And he went on with the same roundabout, 
long-winded reasoning with which he had filled his long let- 
ter when, two years before, he had declined my proposition. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ How would you like to be the coal man? 


It’s hard to please a man who doesn’t know what 
he wants. 


@It wasn’t the Prince and the Pauper this time, but 
the Prince and the Papa. 


Some men think that because economy is a virtue, 
its practice naturally belongs to their better half. 


@When a man tells you that he’s a child about money 
matters, he’s usually preparing to be a little childish at your 
expense. 


@The Kaiser will probably make the American girl 
who discussed the higher life with the Crown Prince a Red 
Eagle of the third class. 


€ The two distinguished professors of Chicago who are 
trying to discover the nature of the vital processes declare 
that all life is chemical. Judging from the increasing num- 
ber of drug stores there are already enough chemicals around 
to make the present generation live forever. 
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The Powers Behind the Throne 


qh changes on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 

United States—one practically accomplished, the other 
imminent —mean far more to the nation than a Presidential 
election. But, as the citizen is not called upon to assist in 
the selection of Justices of the Supreme Court, he gives the 
matter hardly more than a passing thought. 

Our government, being ‘‘ of laws, not of men,’’ is in the last 
analysis a government by the Supreme Court. For all laws 
that vitally affect our institutions or the deeper and broader 
inter-relations of citizens, state and nation go to the Supreme 
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Court for interpretation. And a majority of those nine 
Justices decides the fundamental question at issue, which is 
not merely what the law means, but whether or not it is a law. 
If that majority says it is not a law, there is no practicable 
appeal—there is nothing to do but submit. 

Sometimes students of our country wonder at the ‘‘ marvel- 
ous elasticity ’’ of our Constitution, at its equal fitness for three 
millions of people in the eighteenth century and for eighty 
millions in the twentieth century. Along look at Article III 
—wherein the judicial power is defined—may at least dis- 
courage the theory that the makers of the Constitution were 
endowed with supernatural wisdom. It isthe Supreme Court 
that provides the elasticity and adaptability. 

The Supreme Court not only can and does legislate like 
all other courts. It also—and here it is unique—can and 
does amend the very Constitution itself. Interpretation is 
legislation; it is alsoamendment. It could easily be essen- 
tial abrogation and substitution. 

To give only one example, what a long, long list of radical 
amendments to the Constitution the Supreme Court “ inter- 
preted ’’ into it when it concurred in Chief Justice Marshall’s 
doctrine of “the implied powers”’ of the Executive and the 
Congress. The Constitution formally provides a method of 
amendment, elaborate, cumbersome, all but unworkable. 
Probably it would have broken down long ago had it not 
informally, and unintentionally, provided in the supreme 
power of the Supreme Court a far simpler and swifter method, 
with the added advantages of safety and of re-amendment 
should the court, having changed its composition, also find it 
best to change its mind. 

Again, the world is astonished at the stability of our 
“experiment in democracy,”’ at the comparative rigidity with 
which our Government has in the main confined itself to and 
contented itself with the modest authority consistent with 
popular freedom, and has refrained from flagrant acts of 
usurpation. Part of the secret of this stability of our liberties 
and this obedience of our Government to the popular will no 
doubt lies in the character of the American people, in the 
wholesome frequency of elections, and in the still more whole- 
some scattering and checking and counterchecking of power. 
But another, and perhaps a larger, part of that momentous 
secret will be disclosed to any one who will read the great 
deci$ions of the Supreme Court. There will be found evi- 
dence that, beginning at the very birth of the Republic, the 
Executive and the Legislative Departments have, in peace 
and in war, again and again tried to fly the track of demo- 
cratic liberty. And nearly always they have been at the time 
sustained and urged on by the hot prejudices of a dominant 
faction of the people. Each time—to speak only of those 
instances in which the liberties and the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen were boldly or insiduously assailed —the 
Supreme Court has intervened to protect; and the fiery 
faction, cooled by the long wait in the august court’s calm, 
passionless chamber, has meekly subsided under its solemn, 
indisputable rebuke. Since one excess invariably and 
inevitably produces another and greater excess, we might, 
probably should, have gone far toward despotism as have all 
other great republics of the past had not the Supreme Court 
been there to forbid that fatal ‘‘ first step’? which counts 
heaviest. 

Further, one has only to watch the current of public dis- 
cussion for ashort time to note how it is restrained and guided 
by the mere fact that the Supreme Court is known to be there, 
guarding the popular rights, ready to resist passion, subtle 
partisan intrigue, expediency’s schemes that would sacrifice 
all to a plausible experiment. 

The Supreme Court has made mistakes, has shown that 
even in its exalted atmosphere, so promotive of honest, 
impartial, far-seeing judgment, man is still fallible. But if 
its records are searched —not the famous cases alone, but also 
the many others where, often in obscurity, the very vitals of 
individual liberty, social, political, even economic, were 
attacked —that majestic tribunal becomes an object of rever- 
ence, of affection. And base indeed would be the man who, 
elevated to its dignity, could violate its tradition that an 
American citizen’s rights are sacred and inviolable. 
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Shorter Courses for College Men 


« 


EVER in the history of education has there been such a 

stir as that which is now moving the colleges and uni-« 
versities of the United States. All of them are facing the fact 
that they are behind the times, that they do not measure up 
to modern requirements, that they take too much of the 
young man’s time without adequate compensation. Dean 
Hering, of New York University, shows that if a student 
takes the general course and a special course he is almost 
thirty before he gets out into the world. President Harris, 
of Amherst, declares that it would require forty years for any 
student to take all the special courses in Harvard. From 
one end of the country to the other, presidents and professors 
admit that the courses are too long, and that a radical 
readjustment must be made. 

It is conceded that the nearer twenty a young man gets to 
actual work the better for him. If he studies until he is 
thirty he may know more things, but he will amount to less in 
the real activities of the world. It is morethan an educational 
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condition; it is a business demand, and so strong has 


demand grown that the big industries of the country 
luring young men out of the universities by the bait of go 
salaries. 

This very fact has driven into the consciousness of t 
professors the necessity for action, Perhaps they shou 
not be blamed, for they have gone along with the o 
system; but at last they see and they admit the comi 
revolution. | 

We quote their confessions, and anything we could say he 
could not be more severe than the college authorities are sa 
ing themselves. They have partially awakened from the 
sleep of conservatism and in a dreamy way are offering su 
gestions— most of them vague and conflicting. Some wou 
lower the standards of admission; some would cut off a ye 
from the course; some would give degrees in the junior yes 
In all this variance the big universities want to absorb t 
small colleges, and the small colleges, with instant coura 
worthy of them, reply that they are doing more good th 
the big universities because they get closer to the student a 
handle him better morally, socially and mentally. Andt 
small college shows that in numbers of students it equals t 
universities. : 

But the main point concerns them all. They must givet 
young man his time. It is the young man’s age and the 
are more important things for him to do than to be carryi 
school-books. He wants training—as good as he can g 
but he does not want it strung over valuable years with vat 
tions of three months, not to count at least a third oft 
other weeks and ten days or a week at Christmas and East 
The better class of college men—those who have in th 
the stuff that success is made of —are only too impatient 
begin the real business of after life. The young man w 
win out, for the teachers know he is right, and all the for 
of business and of professional work are behind him. | 


**‘Look Pleasant, Please’”’ 


ES WAS reported some weeks ago that there was a man | 

ing in a remote mountainous region of Eastern Tennes 
who had never hada photograph taken. Investigation shoy{ 
the statement to be untrue, though there existed a foundati 
for it which went far toward exonerating those who put it! 
circulation; the man had had his photograph taken, buti 
picture had never been printed in any newspaper. Iii 
announced that he will receive a degree from Cumberl | 
University. 

There used to be a fine old crusted saying that the appi 
ance of a woman’s name in print was excusable on but & 
occasions— when she was married and when she d 
What the testy old Tory who first put forward the idea wel 
say if he were with us now is difficult to imagine. Probél} 
his language would sound something like the page fro} 
historical novel where somebody reflects on the honor off 
hero. Gadzooks, the woman who doesn’t have her nami 
the papers once a week nowadays is reckoned a poor ur) 
tunate! And to mention anybody’s name in the newspajii 
without attaching a picture shows lack of enterprise. Weé 
a lady starts for Newport her picture is put in the n¢ 
papers, and again (another view) when she arrives, wil 
few snap-shots filched through the car window as the til 
whizzed by en route. While there, if she goes in bathig. 
or out walking, or appears in her automobile, or giv) 
party, a watchful press presents us views of her taken irhhe 
act by our special photographer; and if she buys a new) 
we have a fine half-tone of the animal reposing in the lay’ 
arms. 

This is the Camera Age. Just how the East Tenn 
man has escaped the newspapers is not yet known. / 
however, probably much less difficult for the papers te 
their pictures of people than some may suppose. It is hile 
that in many cases it is the Photograph that seeksthe 
Newspaper, rather than the Newspaper which seekstht 
Photograph. ; 

A reporter, interviewing a very modest man and negitt 
ing to ask for his photograph, has, on reaching the o 
been known to find a package of six in his coa 
pocket, presumably inserted thoughtfully by the modest 
as he showed the scribe out the front door. 

The camera habit is easily formed and hard to biak 
Men have been known to sit up and look pleasant in a ¢ 
a man opposite casually producing a square lunch-box. W 
are all modest, but we are ready. Press the bulb, if you 
impertinent photographer; we are not afraid to look 
implement in its cold, Cyclopean eye! We detest this30 
of thing, of course, but, if you will do it, man of the bel 
box, we’ll move into a better light and hold our chins a) 
higher! 
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year after year without success, 
when he has been convicted and 

en gone back, when he has been converted 
id then backslidden, it’s about time to say 
him that there is the devil’s property, with 
s deed signed and sealed. All of these 
ings had happened to Jim. He became 
rious and bowed his head in the meeting- 
yuse, a sure sign of contrition and religious 
tention, but the very next night he had been 
ught ‘‘ wingin’’’ behind the smoke-house 
ith the rest of the unregenerate. Once he 
id actually cried out ‘‘ Amen!” but it was 
terward found out that one of his fellows 
id trodden upon his foot, and that the 
Amen’’ came in lieu of a less virtuous 
pletive. 

Had it been that Jim’s iniquities affected 
mself only he might have been endured, 
least with greater patience; but this was 
itso. He was the prime mover in every 
t of deviltry that set the plantation by the 
rs, and the most effectual destroyer of every 
ligious influence that its master attempted 
throw around it. His one fiddle had 
used more backsliding, more flagrant 
fections from the faith than had any other 
vention. of the devil that the plantation 
lew. 

All of Parker’s pleas and sermons had been 
availing —even his supreme exhortation, 
yen he threatened the wicked with eternal 
dling, when their souls should be pining 
*rest and silence and never find it. Jim 
is there, but he appeared unmoved. He 
ighed when Parker broke out, “‘ Fiddle on, 
u sinnahs, fiddle on! But de time’ll come 
en you’]] want to hyeah praih, an’ you’ll 
eah a fiddle; w’en you’ll want to sing a 
mn, an’ you’!1 hyeah a fiddle; w’en you’ll 
list’nin’ fu’ de soun’ of de angels’ voices 
dove de noise of earf, an’ you’ll hyeah a 
dle. Fiddle on, sinnahs, but w’en you 
eah de soun’ of Jerdon a-dashin’ on de 
tks, w’en you hyeah de watah leapin’ an’ 
shin’, way up erbove dem all you’ll hyeah 
‘devil fiddlin’ fu’ you an’ you’ll follah him 
an’ into dat uttah da’kness whaih dey is 
jilin’ an’ gnash-in’ of teef. Fiddle on, 
inah, fiddle on! dance on, sinnah, dance 
! laugh on, sinnah,-laugh on! but I tell you 
time will come w’en dat laughin’ will be 
ned to weepin’, an’ de soun’ of de fiddle 
211 be as de call of de las’ trump in yo’ 
ahs.’’ And Jim laughed. He went home 
it night and fiddled until nearly morning. 
“Pears to me,’’ he said to his wife, ‘‘a 
od fiddle ’ud be a moughty fine thing to 
2ah ez a body was passin’ ovah Jerdon, ez 
| Pahkah calls it.’’ 

\“Nemmine, Jim,’’ said Mandy, solemn 
11 shocked; ‘‘nemmine, you an’ yo’ dev’ 
)nt. Brothah Pahkah right, an’ de time 
ine come w’en dat fiddle gwine ter be to 
| soul ez a millstone dat been cas’ in de 
iddle of de sea, dat’ll bring fo’th tares, 
yne fifty an’ some a hund’ed fol’. Nem- 
ine, all I got to say to you, you bettah listen 
\de wo’d ez it is preachéd.”’ 
\"Mandy,”’ said Jim irrelevantly, ‘‘ d’you 
‘embah dat ol’ chune, ‘ Hoe co’n, an’ dig 
; a? Don’t it go ’long some’p’n lak 
’ 

“Lawsy, yes, honey, dat’s hit,’’ and before 
| poor deluded creature knew what she 
's doing she was nodding her head in time 
ithe seductive melody, while Jim fiddled 
\l chuckled within himself until the joke 
‘3 too much for him, and he broke down 
ul ended with a discord which brought 
indy to her sorrowing senses. 

der discretion came to her, though not 
Jore Parker’s white inquisitive head had 
yn stuck in at the door. 

j Lawd, Sis’ Mandy,”’ he cried in dismay, 
ou ain’t collogin’ wid de spe’ it of de devil 
‘,is you? Lawd a’ mussy ’pon my soul, 
Lio one of de faifful of. de flock! My 
! 
id ain’t been collogin’ wid de devil, 


VV “ves the Spirit has striven with a man 


thah Pahkah,’”’ said Mandy contritely, 

ut dat rapscallion, he fool me an’ got my 
) 4 gwine ’fo’? I knowed whut I was 

ut. 

_Uh, uh, uh,’”’ murmured the preacher. 
Im-was convulsed. ‘‘ Hit sho’ is a mighty 
‘ny ’ligion you preaches, Brothah Pahkah, 
4m one fiddle chune kin des’ mortally lay 
all 0’ yo’ himes.”’ 

'arker turned on Jim with the old battle 
in his eyes. ‘‘Goon!”’ he cried. ‘‘Go 
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Ihe Last Fiddling of Mordaunt’s Jim 


on, but I lay you’ll fiddle yo’se’f in hell yit!” 
And without more ado he stamped away. 
He was very old, and his temper was shorter 
than it used to be. 

The events of the next week followed each 
other in quick succession and there are many 
tales, none fully authenticated, about what 
really occurred. Some say that, hurt to the 
quick, Parker tramped around late that night 
after his visit to Jim’s cabin. Others say 
that he was old and feeble and that his 
decline was inevitable. Whatever the truth 
about the cause of it, the old man was taken 
witha heavy cold which developed into fever. 
Here, too, chroniclers disagree, for some say 
that at no time was he out of his head, and 
that his wild ravings about fiddles and fid- 
dling were the terrible curses that a righteous 
man may put, and often does put, on a sinner. 

For days the old man’s life hung in the 
balance, and Jim grew contrite under the 
report of his sufferings and Mandy’s accusa- 
tions. Indeed, he fiddled no more, and the 
offending “‘box,’’ as he called it, lay neg- 
lected on a shelf. 

““Yes, you tryin’ togit good now, aftah you 
mos’ nigh killed dat ol’ man, havin’ him 
trompin’ erroun’ in de night aih lookin’ aftah 
yo’ dev’ment.’’ Women are so cruel when 
they feel themselves in the right. 

““He wan’t trompin’ erroun’ aftah me. I 
ain’t nevah sont fu’ him,’’ was always Jim’s 
sullen reply. 

“°Tain’t no use beatin’ erbout de bush; 
you knows you been causin’ dat ol’ man a 
heap er trouble, an’ many’s de time he 
mought ’a’ been in baid takin’ a good res’ ef 
it hadn’t been fu’ yo’ ca’in’ on.”’ 

Jim grinned a sickly grin and lapsed into 
silence. What was the use of arguing witha 
woman anyway, and how utterly useless it 
was when the argument happened to be about 
her preacher! Itis really a remarkable thing 
how, when it comes to woman, the philosophy 
of man in the highest and lowest grades of 
life arrives at the same conclusion. So Jim 
kept his mouth shut for several days until the 
one on which the news came that Parker had 
rallied and was ‘‘on the mend’’; then he 
opened it to guffaw. This brought Mandy 
down upon him once more. 

“T sholy don’t know whut to mek o’ you, 
Jim. Instid o’ spreadin’ dat mouf o’ yo’n, 
you ought to be down on yo’ knees a-thankin’ 
de Lawd dat Brothah Pahkah ain’t passed 
ovah an’ lef’ yo’ ’niquities on yo’ soul.’”’ 

““ La, chile, heish up; I’s gwine celebrate 
Brothah Pahkah’s ’cov’ry.”’ 

Jim busied himself with dusting and tuning 
his neglected instrument, and immediately 
after supper its strains resounded again 
through the quarters. It rose loud and long, 
a gladsome sound. What wonder, then, that 
many of the young people, happy in their old 
pastor’s recovery, should gather before Jim’s 
cabin and foot it gayly there? 

But in the midst of the merriment a mes- 
senger hastened into the cabin with the intel- 
ligence that Brother Parker wanted Jim at his 
cabin. Something in the messenger’s face, 
or in the tone of his voice, made Jim lay his 
fiddle aside and hurry to Parker’s bedside. 

““ Howdy, Bud’ Jim?’’ said Parker weakly. 

“Howdy, Brothah Pahkah?’’ said Jim 
nervously; ‘‘ how you come on?”’ 

““Well, I’s clothed an’ in my right min’ at 
las’, bless Gawd. Been havin’ a little frolic 
down to yo’ cabin to-night?’’ 

Jim twirled his piece of hat tremulously. 
““Yes, suh, we was a kin o’ celebratin’ yo’ 
gittin’ well.’’ 

““Dat uz a moughty po’ way o’ celebratin’ 
fu’ me, Jim, but I ain’t gwine scol’ you now. 
Dey say dat w'ile I wuz outen my haid I said 
ha’d things erbout you an’ yo’ fiddlin’, Jim. 
An’ now dat de Lawd has giv’ me my senses 
back ergin, I want to ax yo’ pa’don.”’ 

“‘Brothah Pahkah,’’ Jim interrupted bro- 
kenly, ‘‘I ain’t meant no ha’m to’ds you. 
Hit des’ must ’a’ been natchul dey’ment in 
me,”’ 

“T ain’t a-blamin’ you, Jim, I ain’t 
a-blamin’ you; I only wanted to baig yo’ pa’- 
don fu’ whutevah I said w’en my min’ wan’t 
mine.”’ 

““You don’ need to baig my pa’don.’’ 

“Run erlong now, Jim, an’ ac’ de bes’ you 
kin; so-long.’’ 

‘“So-long, Brothah Pahkah,’’ and the con- 
trite sinner went slowly out and back to the 
cabin, sorrow, fear and remorse tugging at 
his heart. 


He went back to his cabin and to bed at 
once, but he could not sleep for the vague 
feeling of waiting that held his eyes open and 
made him start at every sound. An hour 


passed with him under this nervous tension | 


and then a tap came at the door. Hesprang 
up to open it, and Mandy, as if moved by the 
same impulse, rose and began to dress hur- 
riedly. Yes, his worst fears were realized. 
Parker was worse, and they had sent for 
Mandy to nurse him in what they believed to 
be his last hours. 


Jim dressed, too, and for a while stood in | 
the door watching the lights and shadows | 
moving over in the direction of the preacher’s | 


cabin. Then an ague seemed to seize him, 


and with a shiver he came back into the room | 


and closed and bolted the door. 

He had sat there, it seemed, a Jong while, 
when suddenly out of the stillness of the 
night a faint sound struck on his ears. It 
was as if some one far away were fiddling, 
fiddling a wild, weird tune. Jim sat bolt 
upright, and the sweat broke out upon his 
face in great cold drops. He waited. The 
fiddling came nearer. Jim’s lips began mov- 
ing in silent, but agitated, prayer. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound, and the face of 
the scapegrace alone in the cabin turned ashen 
with fear, then seizing his own.-fiddle, he 
smashed it into bits upon the chair, crying 
the while: ‘‘ Lawd, Lawd, spaih me, an’ I’ll 
nevah fiddle ergin!’’ He was on his knees 
now, but the demon of the fiddle came so 
relentlessly on that he sprang up and hurled 
himself against the door in a very ecstasy of 
terror while he babbled prayer on prayer for 
protection, for just one more trial. Then it 
seemed that his prayer had been answered. 
The music began to recede. It grew fainter 
and fainter and passed on into silence. 

Not, however, until the last note had passed 
away did Jim leave the door and sink help- 
less on his knees beside the broken fiddle. 
It seemed ages before he opened the door to 
Mandy’s knock. 

““Brothah Pahkah done daid,’’ 
sadly. 

‘“T know it,’’ Jim replied; ‘‘I knowed it 
w’en he died, ’case de devil come fu’ me, an’ 
tried to fiddle my soul erway to hell, an’ he 
’u’d done it, too, ef I hadn’t a-wrassled in 
praih.’’ 

“Jim, has you been visited?’’ 

“‘T has,’’? was the solemn reply, “‘ an’ I'll 
nevah fiddle no mo’ ezlong ez I live. Daih’s 
de fiddle.’’ 

Mandy looked at the broken instrument, 
and the instinct of thrift drove out her super- 
stition. ‘‘Jim,’’ she cried out angrily, 
“whut you wan’ ’o go brek up dat good 
fiddle fu’? Why’n’t you sell it?’’ 

““No, ma’am, no ma’am, I know whut’s in 
dat fiddle. I’s been showed, an’ I ain’t 
gwine temp’ no man wid de devil’s inst’u- 
ment.”’ 

From that moment Jim was a pious man, 
and at the great funeral which they gave 
Brother Parker a few days later there was no 
more serious and devout mourner than he. 
The whole plantation marveled and the only 
man who held the key to the situation could 
not tell the story. He was only a belated 
serenader who had fiddled to keep up his 
spirits on a lonely road. 

But Parker’s work was not without its frui- 
tion, for his death accomplished what his life 
had failed to do, and no more moral story was 
known or told on the plantation than that of 
the last fiddling of Mordaunt’s Jim. 
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Peirce School, now entering 
upon its 38th year, is an institution 
which offers a complete business 

.training for both sexes. It not 
only teaches the fundamental com- 
mercial branches, but imparts a 
broad knowledge of the principles 
governing business transactions 
and familiarizes the student with 
the best modern methods. 

It prepares its pupils in one year 
to enter the business world with a 
knowledge of commercial usages 
which could otherwise be acquired 
only by many years of actual busi- 
ness experience. Its graduatesare 
thus enabled to start in advanced 
positions, which the school secures 
for them if they so desire. 

Its pupils are drawn from all 
walks of life—some come direct 
from the public schools, others are 
college graduates; many are sons 
of men in high standing in the 
world of commerce and finance. 

The requirements for gradua- 
tion at Peirce School are such that 
every pupil who receives its diplo- 
ma is fully prepared to undertake 
the duties ofa responsible position, 
whether in the office of a small 
business firm or that ofa great cor- 
poration. The success of the train- 
ing given at Peirce School is best 
shown by the fact that the con- 
stant demand for its graduates is 
far greater than can be supplied. 

Such eminent men as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ex-Presidents 
Cleveland and Harrison, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Wanamaker, 
Chauncey Depew, Thomas B. 
Reed, John H. Converse, Charles 
Emory Smith and many others 
have endorsed the school and 
presided at its graduation exer- 
cises. A perusal of their addresses 
and other literature which the 
school sends to those who write 
for it will furnish a clearer idea of 
the methods that have given 
Peirce School its unique standing. 
Students may enter any school 
day, on or after September 1, 1902. 

For further information address 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this Autumn and 
Winter, ask your clothier to show you 
Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


A 24-Page 
Booklet 


describing and _ illustrating 
17 different models of the 
Smartest Autumn and Win- 
ter Suits and Overcoats, 
will be sent to you free if 
you'll write for it. 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
are wholesale - tailored — 
this means custom-tailored 
in a wholesale way — and 
though they cost about 
half the price of made-to- 
measure clothes, they are 
made from the same*high- 
class fabrics, trimmed with 
the same serviceable lin- 
ings, and embody as much 
hand - tailoring as you'll 
find in the most costly mer- 
chant-tailor’s productions. 


“Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes ” 


BEAR THIS LABEL 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. 
Look For It. 
THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTE.—Dealers that sell our clothes display 
our Fashion Plates in their stores and windows. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 
PA DIES’ 


. WEAR 
STERLINGY 


51 12V.ES 


GRAY FINISH 
Warranted Timekeepers 
Nine Designs 

Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 
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The Long and Short of It 


The Government may some day start a | 
laboratory for the study of man as made | 


possible in the science of the child. It will 
be one of the subjects to be discussed by and 
reported from the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary next December. 

Mr. MacDonald, one of the Government 


| scientists in the Department of Education, 


has furnished to that committee a good deal 
of interesting and curious information which 
is the result of investigations, comparisons 
and researches, mostly at university labora- 
tories, along the general lines which he has 
in contemplation; 
go into the subject in greater detail and with 
more system. Some of the conclusions which 
have been reached by specialists at home and 
abroad as a result of their observations and 
inquiries are of a nature to disturb common 
notions and prevailing conceptions. Among 
the discoveries which Mr. MacDonald repeats 
to the Senate committee by way of illustration 
of what his laboratory can do eventually, in 
larger measure than anything hitherto on the 
same line, are the following: 

First-born children excel 
stature and weight. 

Boys grow more regularly than girls, but 


later born in 


| the growth of girls during school years is 


greater than that of boys. 

Tall boys are much more likely to have 
completed their growth at an earlier age than 
those short in stature. 


Children born in summer are taller than | 
| those born in winter. 


Dull children are lighter and precocious 
children heavier than the average child. 

Truant boys are inferior in weight, height 
and chest girth to boys in general. 

The memory which acts quicker acts better. 

It is absurd toassume that the memorizing 
of any subject gives valuable memory train- 
ing. 

Limbs which are asleep feel heat and not 
cold. 

In citaneous perception of form, the tip of 
the tongue ranks first, then come the finger- 
tips and lips. 

Sweet is tasted best on the tip of the tongue, 
sour on the edge, and bitter at the base; acid 
equally on the tip and edges, but less at the 
base. 

Men are less prone than women to illusions 
of weight. 

Younger children underestimate weight and 
size (proportion) and overestimate time. 

City children are more vivacious, but have 
less power of endurance than country children. 

Continuous intellectual work during several 
hours produces a decrease in the heart-beats. 


A Case of Schurz or Blouse 


Minister Wu Ting-fang promises to write 
two books on America when he returns to 
China, whither he has been called to take 
charge of the work of revising and codifying 
the laws of his country. 

His experiences in the United States have 
been many, and some of them unique. On 
one occasion he and Carl Schurz were both to 


| make addresses before a university audience. 


Schurz had spoken to the students before, and 
when they saw him on the platform they 
called out, ‘‘ Schurz!’ ‘‘ Schurz!’’ 

The Chinese Minister, conscious that his 
silken blouse, worn outside his trousers, 


| might have awakened what he knew to be the 


easily provoked irreverence of undergrads 
uates, mistook the salutation for ‘‘ shirts.’’ 
Whereupon he rose, bowed, and smilingly 
adjusted his robes, displaying the evident 
comfort he enjoyed in wearing them. 

Now the students took up the cry in earnest, 
and ‘‘ Schurz’’ readily became “‘shirts.’’ 
The uproar of their merriment rang lustily 
throughout the auditorium. 

Even the bland and philosophic Minister 
Wu began to display embarrassment. 

‘Don’t pay any attention to them,’ 
pered Mr. Schurz; ‘‘ they mean me.”’ 

““QOh, is that all?’’ exclaimed the Chinese 
Minister, and sank back into his chair, vastly 
relieved, 


’ 


whis- 


Not Like a Good Injin 


When Grover Cleveland was President, Dr. 
Robert Maitland O’Reilly, whom President 
Roosevelt has just made Surgeon-General of 
the Army, to succeed General William H. 
Forwood, retired, was the official physican at 
the White House. 

Doctor O'Reilly is a Republican, but with 


only by his plan he would | 


American Blucher 


Made of Box Calf, double 
sole. A heavy, good-look- 
ing Oxford for Fall and Winter. 


MEN’S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 
54 West 23d St., New York. 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
825 Broadway, New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 
160 Summer St., Boston. 
1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


PRESIDENT] 
SUSPENDER 


Lifts the weight from the shoulders ; 
the strain from the buttons. Free- 
dom. The genuine has President”’ 
on the buckles. Fully 
guaranteed. Trimmings 
cannot rust. Made heavy 
or light—also for youths. 
5OVCentsmeyv ery -— 
where, or mailed, 


narrow. 


. Holiday goods in 
)) individual gift boxes 
now ready. Presi- 
dent playing cards— 
instructive, enter- 
taining, unique, 25c. 


C. A. Edgarton Mfg. 
Company 
Box 231 C, Shirley, Mass. 


SYRINGE 


Most Economical Because Most Durable 
Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 

as much or as little water as desired. 


The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb. 


Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, #2.00 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 


For Men and Women $3.50 
| Early Fall Shoe Fashions 


OUR FALL STYLES ARE UNEQUALLED 


As is our custom, we have secured exclusive shoe styles from the lead- 
ing fashion makers at home and abroad, and Crawford Shoes are shown 
in a greater variety of choice models than ever before. 
ship is unsurpassed and the fit beyond complaint or criticism, 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 


140 Duane Street 
New York City, U.S. A. 


Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 


postpaid. Say light | 
or dark, wide or | 


| 


| 


The workman- | 


“Fashion Book” Free : 


\. illustrating 32 other styles and tell- 
\ ing how to order by mail. Sen 
for the asking. Just drop postal. 
No matter what kind of shoe 
you want you will find it in the 
Crawford; all styles, leathers, | 
sizes, and widths at the 
uniform price— 
$3.75 per pair | 
by mail, | 
delivery 
charges | 
paid | 


ra2n22% 


WOMEN’S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. i 
54 West 23d St., New York, |, 
825 Broadway, New York. } 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. | 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. | 
169 Tremont St., Boston. | 
160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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made by 
IverJohnson’s Arms 


& Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS. USA 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEw YORK 


RIDER AGENTS WANT. 


SED) in each town, to help us sell overstock of ! 
ONS grade bicycles at half factory cost. 
a 


NEW 1902 MODELS, 


-“ Bellise,” , Complete, . 


‘ Cossack,” 3 a6 en Hi 

Guaranteed High Cray ie 
“Siberian,” a Beauty, . . . $1@ 
- Neudorf.” Road Racer, . “si 


No finer bicycle at any price. i 

Any other make or model you 
at one-third usual price. 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires® 
best equipment on all our bicycles. Sé# 
X i] est guarantee. 


WeSHIP ON APPROVALC.(): 
to anyone without a a cepon te 

allow 10 DAYS’ FREE T f 
N fore purchase is binding. 
500 GOOD 2nd-HAND WHEELS $3 ti? 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have t 
our free catalog with large photographic ener 
and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54 S, Chie 
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low to Paint 
a House Cheap 


nd Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints 


syer Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases 


ity Sample Colors Prepaid to any Address 
Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
ildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
ints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
.d oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
cen that it is a constant expense to keep the 
‘ight, clean appearance so desirable in the 
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” Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 
used Tons and Tons of the World- 

Famous Carrara Paint 


sy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
net the needs of the small purse and at the 


ne time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect | 


4 first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
trara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
or fence; for interior or exterior work it 
no equal. It is smoother, covers more sur- 
e, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
Ie aed, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never 
.cks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does not 
fle; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
xed paint and it covers so much more surface 
the gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
in most cheap paints. The following are a 
fy of the large users of Carrara Paint. 
>ennsylvania R. R. Co. ; Pullman Palace Car 
(mpany ; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
1 Union Telephone Company ; Field Museum, 
jicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
lathern; C. & E. |. R. R.Co.; Denver & Rio 
nde R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 


te 


‘he Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint 


*rom railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
ral offices of the great railways; from race 
ck fences and stables to fancy club house; 
m plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
7 fs and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
intry barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
y residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
I/ger, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
ver peels, covers more surface than the high- 
| priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
ced paints that injure instead of protect. 
2re is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
frara Paint Agency. General offices, 522 
trara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
ving a house to paint. should send for 50 
aple colors, free, of this great paint that has 
od the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear 
iimind that it is the only paint ever manu- 
fltured that is backed by a positive guarantee 
itevery case. Write to-day and save half 
1 paint bills in the future. 
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Cleveland that was not to be weighed against 
his skill as a surgeon. 

One day during the second Cleveland 
Administration a number of army Officers at 
a social moment were talking informally to 
the Chief Executive. 

“Are you not afraid, Mr. President,’’ ven- 
tured one jocosely, ‘‘to retain as your 
medical adviser a physician who isan uncom- 
promising Republican? ’’ 

The President had just refused to sign the 
Wilson Tariff Bill, and the menace of defec- 
tion from the ranks hung over the Democratic 
party. 

““No,”? he laughed in reply; ‘‘ Doctor 
©’ Reilly isa physician of excellent judgment, 
and he knows that good Democrats are 
scarce.”’ 


No Desire for the White House 


Recently President Roosevelt promoted 
Colonel Ward, of General Miles’ staff, to 
be Brigadier-General. Back of the appoint- 
ment is said to be an interesting story. 

General Ward, since he entered the army, 
over forty years ago, has had an active career. 
As a young officer during the Civil War he 
was in many cavalry raids; after the war he 
had charge of troops that put down riots dur- 
ing reconstruction excitement; in 1877 he 
commanded a battery in quelling the great 
coal and railway strikes in Pennsylvania. 
He served also on the frontier, and had acting- 
command for years of the Vancouver Barracks, 
whence he went out on numerous Indian 
campaigns. 

Bred to the saddle, he has not relished 
assignment, in recent years, to desk duty in 
Washington. Positions to which some officers 
look forward as asylum from the discomforts 
of field service were dreary imprisonments to 
Colonel Ward, a mountain-climber and hunter 
of big game as well as soldier. 

““T’d rather be an obscure Captain leading 
a battery through the Bad Lands after rene- 


| gade Indians,”’ he said recently, ‘‘ than to be 


President, imprisoned at the White House.”’ 
This remark found its way to Oyster Bay. 
““Let’s see,’’ the President is said to have 

asked, ‘‘ what is Colonel Ward’s present 

assignment? ’’ 
““ Adjutant-General on General Miles’ 


| staff,’’ was the reply. 


A few days later, inspired by what motives 
cannot be guessed at, the President issued 
an order making Colonel Ward Brigadier- 
General, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
compulsory retirement of Brigadier-General 
Jacob H. Smith. 


Secretary Root’s Explanation 


A man in public life noted for his brusque- 


| ness in speech was under informal discussion | 


in Cabinet circles. 

‘““ There’s one thing to be said in his favor, 
however,’’ said Secretary Wilson, ‘‘ and that 
is, he never importunes the Departments to 
get promotions or positions for his friends.’’ 

“That’s readily explained,’’ commented 
Secretary Root; ‘‘he hasn’t any.’’ 


Qed 
The Diplomatic Caddie 


By Nixon Waterman 


ND mind,”’ said the “‘ links ’’-cyed caddie 
To the boy he was teaching how 
He must do the work, ‘‘ my laddie, 
I tell you here and now 
There are times to be all attention 


To every move and play, 
But now and then come moments when 


You must look the other way. 


‘‘When Smith or Jones or Foster 

Is playing along with men, 

And the ball by chance is lost or 
Is hid for a while, oh, then 

He is sure to scold you soundly 
And skimp you in your pay, 

And fume and fret in an awful sweat 
Cause you looked the other way. 


“<But when onc of thom brings a lady 

For a quict little game, 

And she stops to rest where it’s shady, 
And he goes and does the same, 

Then, if you know your duty — 
Remember what I say — 

You won’t be near enough to hear, 
And you'll look the other way.” 


All the conditions of photography lend themselves to the making of perfect 
pictures with Premo Cameras. The most difficult subjects are within the 
range of Premo achievement. They are all-round, ever ready adaptable 
instruments for indoor or outdoor work, and they give equally satisfactory 
results in recording athletic events, taking group portraits, or studies of 
scenery and still life. 


Premo Cameras 


ascend in price from $11.00 to $250.00, according to size and equipment. 
thoroughly satisfactory camera for universal use is the Pony Premo No. ; 
illustrated above. Adapted to use either plates or films. Price $20.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Premo series, or write for the new Premo Book. Free. 


Dept. N, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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As TIME 1s the stuff Life’s 


made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 
standard pocket timepiece. Sold  every- 
where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exein, ILxinois. 
daa MARRS 
Our School and College 
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will furnish you, without charge, impartial and_ reliable information concerning educational institutions of 

every kind, and will send FREE Catalogues of such schools as will best serve your interests. We solicit 

the correspondence of those who wish to attend any school, or who have children to educate. We can assist 

you selecting the most desirable school, and help you REDUCE YOUR SCHOOL BILLS. SPECIAL 

RATES will be secured for a limited number of students in each of several hundred leading Colleges, Girls’ 

Boarding Schools, Military Schools, Schools of Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Business, Music, Art. 
Send for application blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO., = = = = 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE FINEST DENTIFRICE IS HELPLESS WITHOUT ME. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, 
 Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hcle in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet, ‘*Tooth Truths.” 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Velox 


will give 
you the 
most satis- 
factory re- 
sults from 
your vaca- 
tion nega- 
tives. 


Softness and richness with 
pure blacks and mellow high 
lights are Velox character- 


It prints by any light. 
dark room required. 


NEPERA CHEMICALCO. 


Division of the General Aristo Co. 


NEPERA PARK, N.Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers 


aby Can’t Fall Out 
Every mother of a baby should have a Foster Ideal Crib. 


With it she can leave baby alone without worry, as it cannot 
fall out, climb over or stick its head through. 


Compare height of sides and 
end of Crib with height of child. 


With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the mother's 
bed at night, and serves as an annex. 
but four inches apart, the head and foot forty-four inches high, 
and the sides twenty-two inches above the high-grade, woven- 
wire spring, makes this Crib proof against accidents. 

It is finished in White or Colors. 
Foster’s Ideal Crib. 


Note illustration. 


The spindles being 


Ask your dealer for 
If he hasn't it, wrzte ws. S 
our free Booklet, ‘* Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


4 Broad Street 


Manufacturers of the Famous Foster IDEAL SPRINGS, 
the “IDEAL LINE” of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 


Utica, N.Y. 


FOCUS HERE f My Popular BLUE 
PRINT TUBES 
12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. 
regular pictures from negatives or from leaves, 
patterns, laces, designs on-paper or cloth, post- 
als, menus, birthday or X-mas 


Nothing but Water 

Required. Box makes what 

you'd pay $4.50 for of ready prepared paper 

of richer blue, clearer whites and quicker print- 

ing paper or cloth than you ever used before. 
EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo Expert 

237 Bible House, N. 
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Literary Folk 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


are to be strictly barred, but this must 

not be applied to authors who have polit- 
ical affiliations, since Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Mr. Hall Caine are both to produce book- 
plays this autumn. That Sir Gilbert is 
Member of Parliament for Gravesend is suf- 
ficiently well known, but Mr. Hall Caine’s 
election to the Parliament of the Isle of Man 
has not proved a matter of notoriety. This 
is the more curious because the picturesque 
career of the former secretary of Rossetti— 
Liverpool journalist, Manx novelist, and 
writer of world-romances—has not been veiled 
as it werefrom the publiceye. But the Manx 
parliamentary situation must evidently exist 
without Mr. Caine for a time, since The 
Eternal City is approaching its first produc- 
tion in England, and the arrival of Mr. Caine 
and his play in America is promised for the 
early autumn. 


E IS a familiar stage tradition that politics 


The Doubtful Book-:Play 


Sir Gilbert’s book-plays have proved un- 
successful, but perhaps better luck may 
attend The Right of Way. Mr. Hall Caine’s 


Christian has hada long and prosperous stage’ 


life which should have rewarded the author 
for the agonies at rehearsals which he was 
wont to relate with most dramatic effect when 
those afflicting preparations were in progress. 
Better than any play is said to have been the 
emotional Manx novelist rolling out some 
strenuous lines and followed by the imitation 
of an inadequate actor’s limping delivery, or, 
a host in himself, personifying the action 
which he sought to infuse into a crowd of 
weak-kneed supers. 

Doubtless The Eternal City will be at least 
a splendid spectacle, and very likely a popu- 
lar success. But it is open to question 
whether the book-play, like the boomed novel, 
may not be overdone. The Crisis, Miss 
Johnston’s Audrey, Lazarre, Doctor Nikola, 
Tatterby, Huckleberry Finn, Mr. Dooley, 
Diana of the Crossways, Pickwick, and possi- 
bly half a dozen other plays manufactured 
from books are in the air for the coming sea- 
son. Some of the number will fail of that 
secure foothold on earth which is earnestly 
desired. A few successes are remembered; 
the many which pass into obscurity are for- 
gotten. This happens too in spite of curious 
devices. Plays have been ‘‘ novelized”’’ 
before production in order that a success 
might be obtained for the book which would 
reactuponthe play. Books have been written 
with the play in mind and advertised desper- 
ately with a view to ultimate stage effect. 
Authors and publishers have made bargains 
regarding the advertizing and the stage rights 
before the book in question was born. The 
book-play is no new thing, but the gambling 
in the article induced by a few large suc- 
cesses has run a close second to the gambling 
in novels. The Helmet of Navarre, Caleb 
West and a long list of others have been set 
down on the wrong side of the balance-sheet. 
There is also the effect upon writers: certain 
of the attempts to reconcile contradictory 
propositions in the initial writing have been 
far from making for the betterment of letters 
or of the authors’ reputations. 


Some Unlucky Successes 


There is a theory which represents a half- 
truth that the latter-day author is in the 
happy position of absolute independence. 
With the burning desire to make books, and 
more books and yet more books which seems 
to prevail among publishers, it is true enough 
that the authors of successful books need take 
no thought as to a means of entrance to edi- 
torial offices. The publishers encamp around 
about them, and literary wares which had 
seemed to be obsolete find a ready market. 
There was a young newspaper reporter once 
upon a time whose story found an apprecia- 
tive editor and became famous under the title 
of The Red Badge of Courage. Hehad other 
stories less important which he was advised 
to hold back, but the 7éclame attending his 
success brought him an eager publisher who 
thrust a large check into his hand, seized an 
often rejected manuscript and proceeded to 
manufacture a book with hot-footed rapidity. 
The book George’s Mother, a contrast in 
almost every way to the first success, was 
launched only to slide into a mud-bank of 
popular indifference. The effect upon the 
writer’s career very naturally involved a 
break in the continuity of his success which 
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$3,000.00 for Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photographic Lenses 
and Shutters in use in all parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made anywhere. 

To show the progress in photography our improve- 
ments in Lenses and Shutters have made possible, we 
have placed $3,000.00 in the hands of competent judges 
to be awarded for photographs made with 


Bausch @ Lomb 
Lenses or Shutters 


It costs nothing to enter the competition and the phioto- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that everyone can 
compete in his own specialty. Special awards for Kodaks, 
Premo, Poco and other hand cameras fitted with our 
Lenses and Shutters, and for professional photographers. 
Open until Jaz. 1, 7907, to photographers in all countries. 


Special booklet of classes, awards and 
conditions, post-free. 


BAUSCH 2 LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
London, 31 Aldermanbury,E.C. FRANKFORT, 81 Kaiserstrasse PARIS, 21 Rue Alboy jj 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent — 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstoel 
Rev. F.B. Meyer ‘‘Pansy”’ 

sd Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E, Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 


Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW, 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


i ishi 1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. Shinichi Pa ae 


Takes spare time only. Same teachers for el y 
STUDY years. Plan approved by " : 
Judges and Educators. Z i 
Prepares for the bar. 
Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory- 
Opens new prospects in 
HOME The Sprague Correspondence t 
School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, 
$25,000.50. (yi ] 
0: Ginsen 


business. Graduates 
| PROBIT acre of = 


Because 


of the unusual beauty of its new = 
designs and its life-time.of wear 


“1835 
R. WALLACE”’ 


Silver Plated 
Ware 


is found on the table of the particu- 
lar woman. Our book “* How to 
Set the Table,’ by Mrs. Rorer, 
fully illustrated, sent free to 
any address for 4 cents post- 
age. Address Dept. N. 


R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co. 
Wallingford 


everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 
now. Catalogue free. 
was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand 
is increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable 
crop known. Complete booklet about this wond 


GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. Address, 


CHINESE=AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, MO. 
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J, G& | MEANS BUSINESS, INDEPENDENCE 

and a good chance for business promotion. 

You can get a practical knowledge of this 

E49 profitable business only from business men 

who know whatis needed. Weare practical 

] reporters. Ourinstruction is based on actual, 

daily experience in the most difficult short- 

hand work. - Write for terms for personal, 

individual instruction by mail. 
MANHATTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dep’t 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNENS 


ENN 


Za 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

‘*A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 2he. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN GC@., 10 Orange St., Newark,N. J. 


The HI=-LO Bouncing BOOKS AT When calling, please 
Baby Chair LIBERAL 
Sent prepaid rae Ee for $2.00 DISCOUNTS ¢ We Made mR GR 


Before buying books write for quotations. An ass 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at redu 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New Yo 


(Mention this advertisement and recetve a discount) 


Writers Wante 


Newspaper Correspondents, Reporters and 
Writers are in demand. Work pleasant, cong 
and remunerative. Send for free booklet 
how to start right. Address United Press Sy! 
cate, 680 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind 


€7 Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures 


Or if you would like to draw them, write. for 
beautiful colored publication containing 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

. DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New ¥ 


VIBRAOLOGY jeesisa2 9h 


ture, Success, Self-Help, Etc. Explains cause of life, 
creation, deepest secrets of Nature. Hundred profitable i 


Send to Ernest Loomis, Inwood-on-Hudson, N. Y. City 


THE HI-LO EVERYTHING 
For babies and little folks. Everything to make a child 
happy. Asafe, attractive Swing and Cradle; a Baby Jumper; 
a Baby Tender. A high-spirited Hobby-Horse—all in one. 
Teaches baby to walk; affords endless amusement; takes 
care of little ones by the hour. A most unique and remarkable 
novelty for children. Our illustrated circular tells all about it. 
Also about a great novelty for 
boys. Add the trade will carry 
our line presently; but do not 
delay writing for circular. 


0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. C 
38 Park Row, New York 


PA or FEES returned. 
FREE opinion as 

3 to patentability. 

Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 


vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 
FREE. EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. ©. 


CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW 


Law Department Lake Forest University 
Three years’ course, leading to degree of LL. B. Large Fac- 
ulty. Prepares for admission to Bar in all States. Extension 
preparatory course. Individual instruction. Write Secretary, 
Elmer E. Barrett, LL. B., 1009 Title and Trust Bldg., Chicago 


AS THE KISS 


OF DEW 


ON THE MORNING 


ROSE 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


MELT ON THE 


TONGUE 


LIKE A SNOWFLAKE 


Wisewwoul CUE 


DISSOLVED IN THE 


SUN, 


AND BEQUEATH A 


LINGERING REMINISCENCE 


OF PLEASURE. 


Made in Many Flavors. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Linen Underwear 
That Wears 


| We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
‘wear to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser or will cheerfully refund your 
“money, It is the ideal underwear. 


} Send for our handsome and con- 
vincing book— mailed free on re- 
quest. It explodes the ‘‘ wool for 

c Warmth’’ theory in short order. 


For sale by the best dealers in U. S. and Eng- 
land. Tf your dealer cannot supply you, wewill. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


332 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


00 I offer as complete a 
or = course of Physical 
Culture as has ever 
been mailed for $20. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED 
for Men, Women and Children. 
Just published by the author, PROF. 
ANTHONY BARKER. This book is 
finely bound in cloth. The system is 
an improvement on all others — every 
move is illustrated /rom Life as well 
as minutely described. A few minutes 
expended each day before retiring will 
* promote circulation and strengthen the 
heart. If sickly it will make you not 
only well but strong. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
- Anthony Barker’s School of Physical Culture 
1164 Broadway, Dept. F, New York 


SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- 
fortable suspender made. 
buttonholes. If your dealer 
l eep them send 50 cents for Sample pair. 


\HEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York Clty 


THE SATURDYT 


required much time for amendment. Over- 
production stimulated by the demand due 
to a lucky hit has become a commonplace 
occurrence. One hesitates to deal in person- 
alities but the examples are ready at hand. 
Mr. Crockett’s feverish production is known 
of all men. Only three or four years ago 
Miss Fowler’s Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
introduced a clever new writer whose future 
seemed well worth consideration. The time 
since the days of ‘‘ Isabel’ is brief, but Miss 
Fowler has already produced some five books, 
another is to come in the autumn, and there is 
talk of still a seventh for next year. When 
she began she was said to. scintillate, 
Unhappily readers of late books like Sirius 
have been heard to repeat the cry of the 
inebriated intruder into the Cosmos Club, at 
Washington. He proclaimed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor of admission to sucha circle 
of wits and savants. A clammy silence set- 
tled upon the company which was broken by 
the roaring voice of the inebriate: ‘‘ Confound 
it, where are your scintillations?’’ Possibly 
the author in question is passing to the serious- 
minded and didactic stage like George Eliot 
in the change from Romola to Theophrastus. 
Possibly she will take herself strenuously in 
hand and endeavor to refurbish her scintilla- 
tions. Sheis to be credited with some adroit 
epigram, quoted from one of her characters, 
for the benefit of a recent discussion of fiction 
writing: (“I always say that writing is like 
flirting; if you can’t do it nobody can teach 
you to do it; and if you can do it nobody can 
keep you from doing it.’’ 

But the case of Miss Fowler, who has 
arrived, who is the daughter of a retired 
English general, a person of social prestige, 
and a favorite of that redoubtable literary 
agent, Mr. A. P. Watt, differs widely from the 
case of the unknown novice who is writing 
when possibly he or she would much better 
be doing something else. 


Books that Never See Print 


Of such are the writers of letters to publishers 
beginning ‘‘ Do you publish books?” or ‘‘I 
have written a story out of my own experi- 
ence in Scagsburg. Will you publish it?’”’ 
In these letters there are infinitely pathetic 
glimpses of untrained women wage-earners 
who rob their nights for the preparation of 
impossible novels which embody their hopes 
for the education of their children or some 
relief from carking care. On the other hand, 
there are those unknown to letters who rely 


upon adventitious aids to literary success. | - 


There was once a young woman atan editorial | 
door who announced her name as all suffi- 
cient. When that evidently failed of an 
impression she added in a tone of injured 
self-esteem, ‘“‘ You must have read of me. 
I’m the complainant in the fifty-thousand- 
dollar breach-of-promise case, and here’s a 
novel that I’ve written giving all the facts.’’ 
Another manuscript was offered on the 
strength of the writer’s reputation as the prin- 
cipal ina sensational forgery. There isatale 
of a gentleman with a title whose claim to 
fame rested upon his recent residence in jail. 
A story which one well-known editor has 
been heard to tell with peculiar zest related 
to the irruption of a bronzed and long-haired 
patriarch who dropped an ancient carpet-bag 
upon the floor and sternly asked, ‘‘ Sir, do 
you know the meaning of the Horned Beasts 
of the Apocalypse?’’ And when the editor 
made humble confession of his ignorance, the 
visitor replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, I do. I am the 
only one who does, and here is the manuscript 
explaining it.’’ And after this ‘‘find’’ had 
been gently but firmly put aside with hurried 
words it was developed that the only inter- 
preter of the ‘‘ Horned Beasts’’ had been a 
missionary in Arizona, where the blinding sun 
of the deserts had led toa dreaming of dreams 
and a seeing of visions which had been pain- 
fully set down in a book that will never tax 
the printing-press. There is a temptation to 
sketch certain general qualities of what may 
be termed the submerged books, but that, 
taking it all in all, is another story. With 
the multiplication of books there has come an 
increase in the number of would-be books 
which never see the light. It may seem in 
these days that anything and everything is 
published, but it is probable that the propor- 
tion of the accepted to the rejected remains 
much the same. —J]. W. 
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Mr. Charles Johnson Noyes’ Patriot and 
Tory (Henry A. Dickerman & Son) is per- 
haps the latest attempt to make salable 
“copy ’’ out of the battle of Bunker Hill and 
the complications that led up to it. Like 
most novels of its type, it is familiar history 


sugar-coated with the sweets of romance. 


EVENING POST 


is pretty funny, but not more so 
than our clever puzzle 


ihe 
Changing Faces 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
very fitting that it should be distributed by the 
makers of the best shaving soap in the world.” 

“The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystified, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made.” 

“T puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, be- 
fore I tumbled to the trick. It’s theslickest thing 
Iever saw.” 


>] 


This puzzle 


FREE 


for 2c stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 10. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


MAN HOUSEKEEPER 


Tried it Ninety Days 


There is one case on record where a man 
had a good easy time of it while his wife was 
away and she tells the tale. 

“Circumstances made it necessary for me 
to leave husband for a month to pursue his 
bachelordom as best he could. He resolved 
to give Grape-Nuts a thorough trial as he had 
for years been subject to bilious attacks and 
indigestion. 

“During my absence he gained in weight 
and his health seemed perfect, therefore I give 
you, for the benefit of suffering men in particu- 
lar, and women in general, his menu for the go 
days: four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts sprin- 
kled with a little salt and covered with good 
cream, one slice of bread and butter, one large 
cup of Postum Cereal Coffee (made according 
to directions) and all the fruit he wanted. 

““He worked during the time nine hours 
a day and never realized he possessed a 
stomach. This diet my husband earnestly 
recommends to office men, students and to all 
people of sedentary habits especially, and let 
me tell it to all wives, this meal can be pre- 
pared by an inexperienced servant, a young 
son or daughter, thereby saving yourself 
hours of labor. Try it. It will make your 
work lighter, your purse heavier, your body 
healthier and all of you happier.’’ Name 
given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DEAFNESS 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


MORE POSITIONS 


open_to graduates of the School 
of Expression, Copley Square, 
Boston, than can be filled. Centre of all advances in Oratory. 
Same teachers 23 years. 8 diplomas, 70 courses, all professions 
and culture. S.S. Curry, Ph. D., Pres., taught ten years in 
Harvard, Yale, Boston Univ. and Newton Theological Institute. 


Send postal for Catalogue and Books of Expression. 


Our 200-page book ‘‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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GOERZ 


International Prize 


Competition 


$1500 i 
Cash Prizes 


or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 


FOR PARTICULARS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 


Room 32, 52 E. Union Sq., N. Y. 


Main Office, BERLIN — FRIEDENAU — GERMANY 


ADDRESS 


Branches, LONDON — 3-6 Holborn Circus 
PARIS — 22 Rue de L'Entrepot 


even to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, are followed by the 


Remington. 


In every clime and every nation 
it is the Standard Typewriter 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway ae New York 


< — Illustrator 


Correspondence School 


Poster, Book, News, Caricature and 
Trade Drawing 
Personal Direction of ; | 
Send for Beautifully 
Illustrated Book 


No. 35 W. 21st Street, N. Y. City 


Our unique method of selling 

may interest you. Where no 

dealer sells our pianos we sell 

direct; practically bring our 

large Boston establishment, 

Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of « piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boytston St., Boston, Mass. 


*Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute— THE PIO- 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
phia. E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


18th Year SUMMER SESSION, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
year. Splendid chances in post-office serv- 
ice. Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
we have prepared #y »zard for their exam- 
inations have been appointed. Full partic- 

s free concerning governmentpositions, 
alaries paid, examinations—when and 
where held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence 
Institute, 19-42 Second National 


Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
acre, Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada, 

thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 

for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
G | NSE NG Room in your garden to grow 
McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 
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No Grinding—No Honing 


If given ordinary care, the edge of 


tts 


ae ae ee 


}! 
Mt ~= RAZOR 


WILL KEEP SURGICALLY KEEN 
FOR AT LEAST TEN YEARS 


” 


The “ 
pered by a 


Carbo-Magnetic’”’ is tem- 


secret electrical 


process. Has no hard spots, 


no soft spots, no brittle- 


ness. Ground by the 


Hamburg _ process; 
adaptable for wiry or 

soft beards. Every 
one is 
teed —if 


guaran- 
it does 
not suit, the 
dealer will ex- 

change it for 
one that will 


satisfy you. 


Full 
Hollow 
Ground, 
$2.50 


Extra 
Double Con- 
cave, $3.00 


Sold by the 
best deal- 
ers or sent 
by the 
manu- 
factur- 

ers, 
post- 
paid. 


Send for our 
tree book, 
‘Hints to Shavers” 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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LONG NIGHTS 
COMING 


Let this be the last year that you will put up with that 
smoky, smelly, expensive and troublesome method of 
lighting. Get the best. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is the ideal light for the home, and, while as 

brilliant as gas or electricity, requires little or no care, 

and burns for but 18 cents a month. Send for our 

Catalogue E. P., whichshows all styles from $1.80 up. 
It is free for the asking. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CoO. 
76 Park Place New York City 


“One Boy” 


We consider the indi- 

vidual talents, tastes 

and physique of 

each pupil, and 

aim to aid, not 

destroy, individ- 

uality. We teach 

each as “one 
boy,’ not asa cog 

in an educational 

machine. We dis- 

cipline body and mind, 
teaching concentrated atten- 
exact discrimination, recalling 
No compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


English, Scientific and College Preparatory courses. New 
school and recitation building for coming school 


tion, accurate perception, 
impressions. 


term. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 2 
Major T. D. LANDON, Commandant. § Bordentown, N. J. 


L-want-te-he- a 
and-ink: artist 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


N.Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 
A fine cabinet col- 


lection of choice SEA SHELLS, 


price $10.00 carefully packed, and 
This is a fine present and a lasting 
J. F. Powell, Waukegan, Dlinois 


FOR SALE: 


50 varieties: 
guarantee them to suit you. 


named: over 


one. Send for free list. 


THE 


The Copper Hing 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Cooper shifted uneasily in his chair while | 


this went on, and when it was over he said 
with a somewhat satirical smile that, for him- 


| self and his partner, notions of humanity and 


the solemn duty of competition had had noth- 
ing to do with the case; that Stanley had 
showed he controlled the situation, had 
offered substantial rebates if they would let 
me alone, and none at all if they wouldn’t, 
and that it had seemed to be to their best 
interests to accept his proposition. ‘‘ That 
was the case with you, too?’’ he demanded 
of Frankenburgher, who nodded emphatic- 
ally. When Cooper repeated the question to 
Armstrong he also answered in the affirma- 
tive, though a little more reluctantly. 

““Well,’? I went on, ‘‘since those days 
conditions have changed materially; as be- 
tween Stanley and me they have practically 
changed about. Iam in as strong a position 
as he was in then, and stronger. I could 
offer to make with you the same kind of bar- 
gain that he made two years ago.’’ 

The rest, all but Cooper, nodded, though 
none too cheerfully. He looked at me keenly, 
as though puzzled. 

‘‘But,’’ I continued, speaking slowly to let 
what I had to say sink in, “‘ unless I’m mis- 
taken, that bargain didn’t prove very satis- 
factory to any of you, and the proposition I 
ask your consideration for is substantially the 
same as the one I made two years ago.”’ 

I think if I had offered Halstead five mil- 
lions of dollars in cash he would not have 
been taken more completely by surprise, and 
Armstrong was not far behind him. Cooper 
and his partner, on the other hand, had cred- 
ited me with perfectly good faith at our 
meeting two years before, and what I said 
now was the only logical sequence to the 
scheme I had put forward then. As to 
Frankenburgher, nothing you could call an 
expression ever appeared in his stolid face 
anyway. 

“You spoke of one change in the proposi- 
tion you mean to make,’’ said Cooper. 
““ What was that?’’ : 

‘At that other meeting,’ said I, ‘‘I laid 
a good deal of stress on the fact that I was 
not. asking you to side with me against any 
one else; that if Stanley should be willing 
to make himself one of us I’d be glad to have 
him. And I said I had no scores to settle 
with him or any oneelse. To-day I ask leave 
to take that back. To-dav I havea score to 
settle with George Stanley, and I mean to do 
it. He isa personal enemy of mine. If he 
were to come to terms and make peace now 
the arrangement would only last until he 
could get me at a disadvantage again. Sol 
want this clearly understood: that I will not 
cry quits with him, on any terms, until he 
packs up, bag and baggage, and leaves the 
Staten” 

There was a little murmur of protest and 
Armstrong said: ‘‘ You can’t do it. You may 
make him lose money, you may make him 
——— uncomfortable, but you can’t drivea 
man who owns the Croesus mine out of busi- 
ness. He could keep up the fight for a life- 
time.’’ 

S Wiel? tsardials 


” 


“it’s one or the other of 


us. I’m not speaking in anger or above the 
letter. The State isn’t big enough for both 
OltSan 


No one said anything for a minute, then I 
went on: ‘‘It’s for each of you to decide 
which of us you will stand with. You know 
what kind of a bargain each of us makes, so 
you aren’t taking astepin the dark. I think 
that if you will add up the interests that I 
own or control you will see that a combina- 
tion with me will prove much stronger than 
any combination you can make against me.’’ 

‘« There’s the Birthday,’’ said Cooper, “‘and 
the Northwestern Ore Company, and the Red 
City and Texas Railroad. Those are all the 
big items in the bill, aren’t they?”’ 

“One more,’’ said I, taking a look around 
the table. ‘‘ You must also add the North 
Marion coal fields.’’ 

Cooper, shrewd as he was, was as much 
surprised as any one, and the rest looked 
pretty blank. 

Armstrong scratched his head. ‘‘I take it 
all back,’’ said he. ‘‘I guess I’ll elect to 
ride in your band wagon.’’ The others hesi- 
tated a moment longer, and then we all shook 
hands over it. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Do you wish to advance yourself in your chosen calling? Are 
you ambitious to outstrip your friends, and to make your mark in the world? 


You can do it by aid of a technical education. 
but the school will come to you. 


technical school, 


You may not be able to go to a 
Through the generosity of the 


founders, our Trustees have been able to offer a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


To deserving young men. 
the limit. 


The number of scholarships available is rapidly approaching 
We therefore announce that on September g3oth the offer will positively be 


WITHDRAWN 


Applications for the remaining Scholarships can be considered only in the order 
received, and none post-marked later than September 30th will be accepted at less 


than our regular tuition fee of $50.00. 
Courses offered in Mechanical, 


Electrical, Stationary, Locomotive, Marine and Textile 


Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing. 


q Successful applicants will be expected to bear the expense of postage and text-books. 
{ Examination Credits Count Toward Degree in Resident Technical School. 


{ Handbook describing courses, methods and regular terms sent upon request, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


DRILL—-S TUDY-—PLAY 
A change of occupation stimulates 
interest. We aim to develop sound 


minds, strong bodies, and strength 
of character. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 


prepares for colleges and for gov- 
ernment academies. Classical, 
Scientific, and Business Courses. 
67th year. U. S. officer. For 
catalogue, address 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Principal 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


Swarthmore 
Penn. BOYS' COTTAGE 


N2 school near Philadelphia offers better advan- 

tages for mental, moral or physical training 
of young pupils. ‘A co-educational Friends? 
school, with modern stone buildings, separate 
cottages for boys and girls. Well-equipped gym- 
nasium, fine grounds for outdoor sports. Com- 


petition in study and athletics successfully 
encouraged. Careful attention given to the 
health and general welfare of each pupil. 


Terms moderate. Vacancies limited. 
For illustrated catalogues, athletic circulars 
and testimonials address 


ARTHUR H. ToMuiinson, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield, Center. 


IT IS A BOY’S SALVATION 


ofttimes to receive training in the amenities and re- 
sponsibilities of home together with those of the 
school room. THE CurTIS SCHOOL (for 22 boys) 
offers this in a unique degree. Founded by the 
present management 27 years ago, it has grown 
into a peculiar life which every boy under its roof 
shares and helps to maintain. Well organized 
home life is a great developer of character. 


_ Our book may reveal many possibilities of school 
life quite beyond your plans or hopes. 


$500. No ew boy taken over 13 years 
of age. A separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
We Will Pay 


A GOOD MAIN 


swelle 


in sack town in Sha U. S., to held us secure posi- 
tions for our graduates. "Need not interfere with 
present occupation. We have good people for 
good positions, and will pay liberally for help in 
placing them. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
Drawer ky Bones tery 1 R & 


Utica, Nays Conservatory of Music 


Edward B, Fleck and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 
Alfred IL. Jay, Seeretary 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in_the following 
departinents: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year 
Courses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Address 
Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.’ Student life 
at Lasellis happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners. $600 per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
—— 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL — 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks| 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1908 opens SEPT, 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Peekskill M Minas Academ 


ARSENE ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


69th Year. Prepares for (| 
leges and Government Schoi 
> Thorough business course. | — 
gents’ grade certificate. U.| 
= Army Officer detailed by War | 
partment. New and fully eq 
ped Gymnasium. For ¢/dustra 
catalogue, apply to 
THE PRINCIPA 


Notre Dame of Marylan¢ 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Gi 
Teachers Specialists in every department. Lectur 
of national reputation. System of education thorot! 
and progressive. Regular and elective courses. I 
tensive grounds. Location unsurpassed. Subur' 
Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely equipp 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPE: 


by entering through us. We have special arrangements » 
several hundred leading Colleges, Bourding Schools, Mili 
Schools, Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Miy— 
Art, ete. Write for particulars, stating course desired, when 
wish to enter, previous educational advantages and first ‘andgec 
choice of school. Catalogues of all schools and colleges FR . 


American School and College Agency, 1227 Fisher Bldg., Chi 
—_—— 


New York 


Hate eighth year opens ¢ 
1, 1902. Day Classes w! 
sessions from 3:30 to 6 P. 
(LL. after two yea) 
Evening Classes, sessions ! 


University 
10 P.M. (LL. B. after tle 


Law School years.) | Graduate 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, *$100. For circulars addis 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. ¥. 7 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Large, beautiful grounds. Numbers limited; instruction / 
vidual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for colleg” 
business. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902. 
Send for catalog. Col. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


On the same basis as 


| 
Iron Manufacturing 
| The Homestake Gold Mine has paid regular monthly dividends for twenty-five years, 
| never missing a single month. Its stock, which sold for $2.00 a share, is now selling 
| for from $107.00 to $115.00. | 
| The ore averages $4.50 per ton, and is free-milling. With the cyanide process this 
| ore pays a profit of about $2.00 per ton on each of the three thousand tons crushed daily. 
| The Homestake Mining Company takes its ore from a vast body of vertical formation, 456 
feet wide, which runs through their property. They have enough ore in sight, without 
: : : : . 
| opening up new veins, to run the crushing and cyanide plants night and day for 35 years. 
| 
| The Oro Hondo Mining Company 
i Immediately adjoining the property of the Homestake is the vast The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad passes directly over 
| property owned in clear title by the Oro Hondo Mining Company. Its the property, and is within 200 feet of the main shaft. The railroad 
| _ officers and directors are practical mining men, who have earned envi- has put in a side track at this point. 
| _ able reputations for their ability and epee LY) They watched the With full knowledge of all economical business methods, and with 
| steady development of the Homestake and studied the trend of the an ore body so extensive that it is practically unlimited, the managers 
| rich ore bodies as they extended beyond this valuable property. Not of the Oro Hondo Mining Company are simply manufacturers on an 
content with their own opinions and those of local Sapet ts, they enormous scale, with a positively certain market for their product. 
| brought to Lead City (pronounced Leed City’) the most experienced Mining on purely scientific principles is the surest business in the 
{| mining engineers in the world, in order to obtain their technical knowl- world. The farmer may have bad crops, the manufacturer over- 
| edge and advice. After tracing the eek a body of the Homestake production, the business man depression of trade, but the world always 
|| southeast they quietly bought up claim after claim, until their property buys gold at a fixed price. 
| embraces about one thousand acres, or a vast tract of land one mile 2 . : Age 
| wide and two miles long. We earnestly urge that you act at once in buying this stock. 
> a , : The price to-day is 50 cents.a share (par $1.00), but the price will be 
Within pice hundred feet of the great Ellison Hoist of the advanced from time to time as conditions justify. The stock we offer 
iH Homestake, and directly over the ground where the Sasa Spee eed is full-paid, non-assessable treasury shares, and is sold for the purpose 
| the main ore body of four hundred and fifty-six feet width is to be of developing the property. No salaries are to be paid to any 
found, the main shaft is being sunk. This will be a three-compart- officer of the Company until the mine is on a dividend-paying basis. 
Paeeoent shaft on the Comstock claim. Many of the experts believe the The fullest particulars will gladly be furnished to every person inter- 
| ore will be reached within 300 feet of the-surface. That this ore body ested in the property. ; 
is within 800 feet all the engineers agree. The hoist to be erected will * cae - : ee ; 
| go to 1500 feet. As soon as this ore is reached, stock selling to-day This stock will be listed on the leading mining exchanges. 
t at the opening price of 50 cents per share will be intrinsically worth We stand back of every statement we make, and particularly 
more. The privilege is held of withdrawing this opening price at request that our correspondents ask for specific information on any 
any time. point not perfectly clear. 
| References : 
| First National Bank, Denver, Colorado First National Bank, Lead, South Dakota 
| Western Bank, Denver, Colorado 
| i . e 
ae * Registrar of Stock: International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado 
é Address all communications and make all checks payable to 
pi e 
. WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO., Fiscal Agents 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


. ‘Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1oo1 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PORTSMEN have waited patiently for the return of 

the hunting season which is now again with us. 

No doubt you have decided where to go, but have you a 

reliable FIREARM to carry with you? We manufac- 
ture a large and varied line, and have 


RIFLES from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS “ 2.50 to 30.00 
SHOTGUNS “ 7.50 to 25.00 


To increase the interest in rifle shooting among young 
people we have a 


$1000.00 Rifle Contest 


and will distribute 100 CASH PRIZES for the best 
targets made with our RIFLES before October 31. 
Send 10 cents in stamps, state calibre of your rifle and 
we will mail 12 official targets. 
Sporting goods dealers handle our FIREARMS. Insist upon 
having a STEVENS and don’t accept a substitute. If the 


dealer won’t supply you send to us and we will ship direct 
(express paid) upon receipt of price. 


FREE Our new illustrated catalogue with lithographed cover 
. in colors is full of valuable information for those who 
are interested in shooting. Will mail a copy to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
No. 165 Main St. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, gives that 
comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of the com- 
plexion. Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed muscles, puts the 
skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


i Our booklet and trial size package of Soap sent for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 
Special Offer cents, the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens 
Company 
Sole Agents 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


a ae Dept. 52 
sow HWOODBHpY, 


FACIAL SOAP 
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All Roads Alike to 


OLDSMOBILE 


Physicians use the Oldsmobile in preference to any other because it saves 
time—and a Doctor’s time is money. The Oldsmobile has proved itself by 
long, hard service to be the ideal Motor Vehicle for Physicians and everybody 
desiring a thoroughly practical Automobile. It outwears a dozen horses, is 
always harnessed, always fed—is built to run aud does,it. All months are 
good months for the Oldsmobile, but the autumn months are best of all. If 
you want prompt delivery, order promptly. Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for book to Department G, which tells all about it. 


SELLING AGENTS 
Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th Street, New York. 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. 
Oldsmobile Company, 411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. , 
Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash A¥enue, Chicago. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
W.C. Jaynes Auto. Co., Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California Street, Denver. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Avenue, Houston, Tex. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis. 5 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. . 


makes the run between New York and Chicago 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad in 20 hours. 
Drawing room sleeping cars, dining car, buffet | Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. 
smoking car. The busy man’s train. | 


STYLE 
Rel Ea OP EE Re 


F YOU’D like to see the cor- 


rect fashions in Suits and Over- 
coats for next fall and winter— 


ask your clothier to show you the 
1903 styles of Kuppenheimer 
Guaranteed clothes. It will be 
months before the tailors can get 
theirs ready. 

You can see how ours look on 
you before buying them and save 
the vexation of being fitted and 
trying on several times—besides 
saving considerable on the price. 


A postal will bring Vol. 
XVI of our fashions—an 
illustrated book showing 
the newest and nobbiest 
things in men’s wear— 
it’s free. 


Copyright, 1902, 
By B. KUPPENHEIMER 
& Co., Chicago. 


MADE-TO-ORDER SATISFACTION AT 
READY-TO-WEAR PRICES 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CG., Chicago 


America’s Leading Clothes. Makers 
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STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, an 
enterprising salesman used the method here shown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


_ JAS. BOSS 
“ao.b) Watch Case 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an inside 
and outside layer of solid gold, reducing the cost of the 
case, and adding greatly to its strength. 


BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are recognized 
as the standard, and sold as such by all jewelers. 


Write us for a booklet. 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


By This Mark ‘Ci You Know Them 


Baker-Vawter Interest Tables 


Showing interest on amounts from $1.00 to $10,000 — one day to five years —2 per 
cent. up. Used by Banks and Commercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you 


are interested ia quick methods, you will want this book. We may be able then to} 
interest you ina System for your entire business which reduces labor and cuts expenses. } 
For this reason we are offering a limited number of the Second Edition of this set] 


of Interest Tables at 75¢. postpaid. Bound in cloth, 128 pages—sells regularl 
for $1.50. “Cash or stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems 


941 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 


New York—20 Hours—Chicago 


A daily train, the Pennsylvania Special, 


Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of 


Edward B. Fleek and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 
Alfred H. Jay, Seeretary 
Unsurpassed advantages offered in the follo 
departments: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, 


Courses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Ad 
Secretary, Conservatory of Musie, Utica, N. 
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A TYRANT AND A LADY 


ORAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


the facts for the first time, he 

found more difficulty in keeping 
the thing to himself than he had ever found 
with any other matter in Egypt. He had 
unearthed one of those paradoxes which 
make for laughter—and for tears. It gave him both; he 
Jaughed till he cried. Then he went to the Khedivial Club 
and ordered himself four courses, a pint of champagne and 
a glass of 48 port, his usual dinner being one course, double 
portion, and a pint of claret. As he sat eating he kept read- 
ing a letter over and over, and each time he read he grinned 
—he did not smile like a well-behaved man of the world, 
he did not giggle like a well-veneered Egyptian back from 
Paris; he chuckled like a cabman responding to a liberal 
fare and a good joke. 
| A more unconventional little man never lived. Simplicity 
was his very life, and yet he had a gift for following the sinu- 
dsities of the Oriental mind; 
clairvoyant, which came, perhaps, 
‘rom his Irish forebears. The 
cross-strain of English blood had 
done him good, too; it made him 
ounctilious, and kept his impulses 
jvithin secure bounds. It also 
nade him very polite when he 
Was angry, and very angry when 
any one tried to impose upon him 
or flatter him. 

The letter he read so often 
was from Kingsley Bey, the 
Englishman, who, coming to 
fgypt penniless, and leaving 
estates behind him encumbered 
»eyond release, as it would seem, 
lad made a fortune and a name 
na curious way. For years he 
jad done no good for himself, 
‘rying his hand at many things — 
sugar, salt, cotton, cattle—but 
ilways just failing to succeed, 
hough he came out of his enter- 
rises owing no one. Yet he had 
1eld to his belief that he would 
nake a fortune, and he allowed 
lis estates to become still more 
mcumbered against the advice of 
lis solicitors, who grew more irri- 
able as interest increased and 
ents further declined. 

The only European in Egypt 
vho shared his own belief in him- 
elf was Dicky Donovan. Some- 
hing in the unfailing good humor, 
he buoyant energy, the wide 
/Magination of the man _ seized 
Yicky, warranted the conviction 
hat he would yet make a success. 


he had a quality almost 


y 
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wis tion. By GILBERT PARKER 


Author 


of The Right of 


Copyright, 1902, by Gilbert Parker in the United States and Great Britain 


There were reasons why sugar, salt, cotton, cattle and other 
things had not done well. Taxes, the corvée, ‘‘ undue in- 
fluence’? in favor of pashas who could put his water on their 
land without compensation, or unearthed old unpaid mort- 
gages on his land, or absorbed his special salt concession in 
the Government monopoly, or suddenly put a tax on all horses 
and cattle not of native breed—all these and various other 
imposts, exactions or interferences engineered by the wily 
mamour, the agent of the mouffetish, or the intriguing pasha, 
killed his efforts, in spite of labors unbelievable. The ven- 
ture before the last had been sugar, and when he arrived in 
Cairo, having seen his fields and factories absorbed in the 
Khedive’s domains, he had but one ten pounds to his name. 


“YOU THINK I CAN’T AND WON’T MARRY HER?” 


SHE MIGHT FREE THE SIX SLAVES OF HIS EMBASSY 


He went to Dicky Donovan and asked the 
loan of a thousand pounds. It took Dicky’s 
breath away. His own banking account sel- 
dom saw a thousand-deposit. Dicky told 
Kingsley he hadn’t got it. Kingsley asked 
him to get it—he had credit, could borrow 
it from the bank, from the Khedive himself! The proposal 
was audacious— Kingsley could offer no security worth 
having. His enthusiasm and courage were so infectious, 
however, though his ventures had been so fruitless, that 
Dicky laughed in hisface. Kingsley’s manner then suddenly 
changed, and he assured Dicky that he would receive five 
thousand pounds for the thousand within a year. Now, 
Dicky knew that Kingsley never made a promise to any one 
that he did not fulfill. He gave Kingsley the thousand 
pounds. He did more. He went to the Khedive with 
Kingsley’s whole case. He spoke as he had seldom spoken, 
and he secured a bond from Ismail which might not be 
broken. He also secured three thousand pounds of the 
Khedive’s borrowing from 
Europe, on Kingley’s promise 


Way 


that it should be returned five- 
fold. 
That was how Kingsley got 


started in the world again, how 
he went mining in the desert afar, 
where pashas and mamours could 
not worry him. The secret of his 
success was purely Oriental. He 
became a slave-owner. He built 
up a city of the desert round him. 
He was its ruler. Slavery gave 
him steady, untaxed labor. A 
rifle-magazine gave him security 
against marauding tribes, his car- 
avans were never overpowered; 
his blacks were hisown. He had 
a way with them; they thought 


him the greatest man in the 
world. Now, at last, he was rich 
enough. His mines were worked 


out, too, and the market was not 
so good; he had supplied it too 
well. Dicky’s thousand had 
brought him five thousand, and 
Ismail’s three thousand had 
become fifteen thousand, and an- 
other twenty thousand besides. 
For once the Khedive had found 
a kind of taxation of which he 
got the whole proceeds, undivided 
among many as heretofore. He 
got it all. He made Kingsley a 
Bey, and gave him an immunity 
from all other imposts or taxa- 
tion. Nothing but an Egyptian 
army could have removed him 
from his desert city. 
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Now he was coming back—to-night at ten o’clock he 
would appear at the Khedivial Club, the first time in seven 
years. But this was not all. He was coming back to be 
married as soon as might be. 

This was the thing which convulsed Dicky. 

Upon the Nile at Assiout lived a young English lady whose 
life was devoted to agitation against slavery in Egypt. 
Perhaps the Civil War in America, not so many years before, 
had fired her spirit; perhaps it was pious enthusiasm; perhaps 
it was some altruistic sentiment in her which must find 
expression; perhaps, as people said, she had had a love 
affair in England which had turned out badly. At any rate 
she had come over to Egypt with an elderly companion, 
and, after a short stay at the Consulate, had begun the 
career of the evangel. She had now and then created 
international difficulty, and Ismail, tolerant enough, had 
been tempted to compel her to leave the country, but, 
with a zeal which took on an aspect of self-opinionated 
audacity, she had kept on. Perhaps her beauty helped 
her on her course—perhaps the fact that her superb 
egotism kept her from being timorous, made her career 
possible. In any case, there she was at Assiout, and 
there she had been for years, and no accident had come 
to her; and, during the three months she was at Cairo 
every year, pleading against slavery and the corvée, she 
increased steadily the respect in which she was held; but 
she was considered mad as Gordon. 

So delighted had Ismail been with a quiet, personal 
attack she made upon him, that without malice, and with 
an obtuse and impulsive kindness, he sent her the next 
morning a young Circassian slave as a mark of his 
esteem, begging her through the swelling rhetoric of his 
messenger to keep the girl, and more than hinting at 
her value. It stupefied her, and the laughter of Cairo 
added to her momentary embarrassment; but she kept 
the girl, and prepared to send her back to her people. 

The girl said she had no people, and would not go; 
she would stay with ‘‘ my lady’’— she would stay for- 
ever with ‘‘ my lady.’’ It was confusing, but the girl 
stayed, worshiping the ground ‘‘ my lady’’ walked on. 

In vain ‘‘ my lady’’ educated her. Out of hearing, she 
proudly told whoever would listen that she was “‘ my 
lady’s slave.’’ 
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It was an Egyptian paradox; it was in 
line with everything else in the country, part of the 
moral opéra bouffe. 

In due course she had come to hear of the English 

slave-owner who ruled the desert city and was making 
a great fortune out of the labors of his slaves. The 
desert Arabs who came down the long caravan road, 
white with bleached bones, to Assiout, told her he had a 
thousand slaves. Against this Englishman her anger 
was great. She unceasingly condemned him, and when- 
ever she met Dicky Donovan she delivered her attack with 
delicate violence. Did Dicky know him? Why did not 
he, in favor with Ismail, and with great influence, stop 
this dreadful and humiliating business? It was a dis- 
grace to the English name. How could he preach 
freedom and a higher civilization to the Egyptians while 
an Englishman enriched himself and ruled a province by 
slavery? Dicky’s invariable reply was that he couldn’t, 
and that things weren’t moving very much toward a 
higher civilization in Egypt. But he asked her if she 
ever heard of a slave running away from Kingsley Bey, 
or if she had ever heard of a case of cruelty on his part. 
Her reply was that he had given slaves the kourbash, 
and had even shot them. Dicky thereupon suggested 
that Kingsley Bey was a government, and that the kour- 
bash was not yet abolished in the English navy, for 
instance; also that men had to be shot sometimes. 

At last she had made a direct appeal to Kingsley Bey. . 
She sent an embassy to him—only Dicky prevented her 
from going herself; he said he would have her deported 
straightway if she attempted it. She was not in such deadly 
earnest that she did not know he would keep his word, and 
that the Consulate could not help her—would have no time 
to do so. So she confined herself to an elaborate letter, 
written in admirable English and inspired by most noble 
sentiments. The beauty that was in her face was in her 
letter in even a greater degree. It was very adroit, too, very 
ably argued, and the moral appeal was delicate and touching, 
put with an eloquence at once direct and arresting. The 
invocation with which the letter ended was, as Kingsley Bey 
afterward put it, “‘a pitch of poetry and humanity never 
reached except by a Wagner opera.’’ 

Kingsley Bey’s response to the appeal was a letter to the 
lady, brought by a sarraf, a mamour and six slaves, beautifully 
mounted and armed, saying that he had been deeply moved 
by her appeal, and as a proof of the effect of her letter she 
might free the six slaves of his embassy. This she straight- 
way did joyfully, and when they said they wished to go to 
Cairo she saw them and their horses off on the boat with 
gladness, and she shook them each by the hand and prayed 
Heaven in their language to give them long plumes of life and 
happiness. Arrived at Cairo these freemen of Assiout did as 
they had been ordered by Kingsley: found Donovan Pasha, 
delivered a certain letter to him, and then proceeded, also as 
they had been ordered, to a certain place in the city, even to 
Ismail’s stables, to await their master’s coming. 
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This letter was now in Dicky’s hand, and his mirth was 
caused by the statement that Kingsley Bey had declared that 
he was coming to marry ‘‘my lady’’—she really was “‘ my 
lady,’’ the Lady May Haley; that he was coming by a differ- 
ent route from ‘“‘ his niggers,’’ and would be there the same 
day. Dicky would find him at ten o’clock at the Club. 

“My lady’ hated slavery—and unconsciously she kept a 
slave; she regarded Kingsley Bey as an enemy to civilization 
and to Egypt; she detested him as strongly as an idealistic 
nature could and should —and he had set out to marry her, 
the woman who had bitterly arraigned him at the bar of her 
judgment. All this play was in Dicky’s hands for himself to 
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enjoy, in a perfect dress rehearsal, ere ever one of the Cairene 
public or the English world could pay for admission and 
take their seats. Dicky had in more senses than one got his 
money’s worth out of Kingsley Bey. He wished he might let 
the Khedive into the secret at once, for he had an opinion of 
Ismail’s sense of humor; had he not said that very day in the 
presence of the French Consul: ‘‘ Shut the window, quick! 
If the Consul sneezes, France will demand compensation! ”’ 
But Dicky was satisfied that things should be as they were. 
He looked at the clock —it was five minutestoten. He rose 
from the table and went to the smoking-room. In vain it 
was sought to draw him into the friendly circles of gossiping 
idlers and officials. He took a chair at the very end of the 
room and opposite the door, and waited, watching. 

Precisely at ten the door opened and a tall, thin, loose-knit 
figure entered. He glanced quickly round, saw Dicky, and 
swung down the room, nodding to men who sprang to their 
feet to greet him. Some of the Egyptians looked darkly at 
him, but he smiled all round, caught at one or two hands 
thrust out to him, said, ‘‘ Business—business first!’’ in a 
deep bass voice, and, hastening on, seized both of Dicky’s 
hands in his, then his shoulders, and almost roared: ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of it? Isn’t it all right? Am J, oramI 
not, Dicky Pasha?”’ 

““You very much are,’’ answered Dicky, thrust a cigar at 
him, and set him down in the deepest chair he could find. 
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He sprawled wide and lighted his cigar, then lay back and 
looked down his long nose at his friend. | 

‘T mean it, too,’’ he said after a minute, and reached for a 
glass of water the waiter brought. ‘‘ No, thanks, no whis k 
—never touch it— good exampletotheslaves!’’ He laughed 
long and low, and looked at Dicky out of the corner of 


eye. ‘‘ Good-looking lot I sent you, eh?”’ 
“ Oosters, every oneof’em. Butter wouldn’t melt in the 
mouths. I learned their grin; it suits my style of beaut 


Dicky fitted the action to the word. 

‘“You’ll start with me in the morning to Assiout?”’ 

““T can start, but life and time are short.”’ 

‘“You think I can’t and won’t marry her?”’ 

“This isn’t the day of Lochinvar.’’ 

“This is the day of Kingsley Bey, Dicky Pasha.’ 

Dicky frowned. He had a rare and fine sense wher 
women were concerned, were they absent or prese 
“How very artless—and in so short a time, too!’’ 
said tartly. { 

Kingsley laughed quietly. ‘‘Art is long, but tempers 
are short! ’’ he retorted. 

Dicky liked a Roland for his Oliver. ‘‘It’s good t 
see you back again,’’ he said, changing the conversatio; 
“ How long do you mean to stay?”’ 

‘* Here?’”? 

Dicky nodded. 

[dil im married.” 

Dicky became very quiet, a little formal, and his voi 
took on a curious smoothness, through which sharp sug 
gestion pierced. 

‘So long?— Enter our Kingsley Bey into the under 
ground Levantine world.’’ 

This was biting enough. Tobe swallowed up by Cai 
life and all that it involves was no fate to suggest to 
Englishman, whose opinion of the Levantine needs 
defining. ‘‘ Try again, Dicky,’’ said Kingsley, refusi 
to be drawn. ‘‘ This is not one huge joke, or one v 
impertinence, so far as the lady is concerned. I’y 
come back —b-a-c-k’’ (he spelled the word out), “‘ wit 
all that it involves. I’ve come dack, Dicky.’’ 

He quieted all at once and leaned over toward 
friend. ‘‘ You know the fight I’ve had. You know 
life I’ve lived in Egypt. You know what I left behinc 
me in England—nearly all. You’ve seen the white m 
work. You've seen the black ooster save him. You've 
seen the ten-times-a-failure pull out. Have I pla 
the game? Have I acted squarely? Have I given ki 
ness for kindness, blow for blow? Have I treated 
slaves like human beings? Have I—have I won 
way back to life—life?’’ He spread out a hand 
a little grasping motion. ‘‘ Have I saved the old ste 
off there in Cumberland by the’sea, where you can 
the snow on Skaw Fell? Have I? Do you wonder t 
I laugh? Ye gods and little fishes! I’ve had to wea 
long face years enough—seven hard years, seven fea 
years, when I might be murdered by a slave, and I an 
my slaves might be murdered by some stray brigadi 
under some general of Ismail’s, working without order 
without orders, of course—oh, very much of cours 
Why shouldn’t I play the boy to-day, little Dicky 
Donovan? I am a Mohammedan come Christian again, 
Iam a navvy again come gentleman. I am an Are 
come Englishman once more. I am an outcast com 
home. I am a dead man come to life!’’ 

Dicky leaned over and laid a hand on his knee, 
““You are a credit to Cumberland,’’ he said. ‘‘ No other 
man could have done it. I won’t ask any more ques 
tions. Anything you want of me, I am with you, to de 
or say, or be.’’ 

“Good. I want you to go to Assiout to-morrow.”’ 

‘Will you see Ismail first? It might be safer — goo¢! 
policy.’’ 

“*T will see ‘ my lady’ first. 
what I’m doing. You will laugh as I do.’’ 
from his lips. Jt was as though his heart was ten years old 
Dicky’s eyes moistened. He had never seen anything like i) 
—such happiness, such boyish confidence. And what ha 
not this man experienced! How had he drunk misfortune t¢ 
the dregs! What unbelievable optimism had been his! 
had he been at once hard and kind, tyrannical and human) 
defiant and peaceful, daring yet submissive, fierce yet jus' 
And now, here, with so much done, with a great fortune anc 
great power, a very boy, he was planning to win the heart 0 
and marry, his avowed foe, the woman who had conden 
him without stint. A 


On her wide veranda, a stone’s throw from the banks 0 
the Nile, ‘‘my lady’’ sat, pen in hand and paper-pad uf 
her knee. She had written steadily for an hour, and ne 
she raised her head to look out on the swift-flowing, muddy 
water, where broad khiassas floated down the stream, 1 
with bersim; where feluccas covered the river, bearing nati 
and donkeys; where faithful Moslems performed their 
tions, and other faithful Moslems, their sandals laid asi 
said their prayers with their faces toward Mecca, obliviot 
all around; where blue-robed women filled their goolahs ¥ 
water and bore them away, steady and stately; where a g 
of conscripts, chained ankle to ankle, followed by a crow 
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eeping and wailing women, were being driven to the 
nchorage of the stern-wheeled transport-steamer. All these 
ights she had seen how many hundred times! Toherit was 
| slavery. The laden khiassas represented the fruits of 
nforced labor; the ablutions and prayers were but signs of 
ibmission to the tyranny of a religion designed for the ben- 
ft of the few at the expense of the many, a creed and code 
f gross selfishness — were not women admitted to Heaven 
nly by the intercession of their husbands and after unceasing 
rayer? Whether beasts of burden, the girl with the goolah, 
‘omen in the harem, or servants of pleasure, they were all in 
ie bonds of slavery, and the land was in moral darkness. 
o it seemed to her. 

How many times had she written these things in different 
yrms and to different people—so often, too often, to the 
ritish Consul at Cairo, whose patience waned. At first, the 
sizure of conscripts, with all that it involved, had excited 
ergreatly. It had required all her common-sense to prevent 
er, then and there, protesting, pleading, with the kavass, 
hho did the duty of Ismail’s Sirdar. She had confined her- 
slf, however, to asking for permission to give the men 
garettes and slippers, dates and bread, and bags of lentils 
yr soup. Even this was not unaccompanied by danger, for 
ie Mohammedan mind could not at first tolerate the idea of a 
idy going unveiled; only fellah women, domestic cattle, 
ared their faces to the world. The conscripts, too, going to 
ieir death—for how few of them ever returned ?— leaving 
ehind all hope, all freedom, passing to starvation and cruelty, 
- Jast to be cut down by the Arab, or left dying of illness in 
ie desert, they took her gifts with sullen faces. Her beauti® 
il freedom was in such contrast to their torture, slavery of a 
ireful kind. 

But, asagain and again the kavasses came and opened mid- 
ight doors and snatched away the young men, her influence 
ad grown so fast that her presence brought comfort, and she 
2lped to assuage the grief of the wailing women. She even 
rged upon them that philosophy of their own which said 
‘Malaish”’ to all things—the “‘ It is no matter’”’ of the fated 
‘amlet. In time she began to be grateful that an apathetic 
ssignation, akin to the quiet of despair, was the possession 
‘their race. She was far from aware that something in their 
fe, of their philosophy, was affecting her understanding. 
he had a strong brain and a stronger will, but she had a 
ipacity for feeling greater still, and this gave her imagina- 

‘on, temperament, and —though it would have shocked 
2r to know it—a certain credulity, easily transmutable 

\to superstition. Yet, as her sympathies were, to some 
«tent, rationalized by stern fact and everlasting custom, 

or opposition to some things became more active and 
‘ore fervid. 

| Looking into the distance, she saw two or three hundred 

en at work on a canal, draining the property of Selamlik 
asha, whose tyrannies, robberies and intrigues were 
‘miliar to all Egypt, whose palaces were almost as many 

4; those of the Mouffetish, Sadik Pasha. These men she 

\w now working in the dread corvée had been forced 

om their homes by a counterfeit Khedivial order. They 

id been compelled to bring their own tools, and to feed 

id clothe and house themselves, without pay or reward, 
ving left behind them their own fields untilled, their 

wn dourha unreaped, their date-palms, which the tax- 
\therer confiscated. Many and many a time—unless she 

las prevented, and this at first had been often—she had 

/nt food and blankets to these poor creatures who, their 
y's work done, prayed to God, and, without covering, 
‘retched themselves out upon the bare ground to sleep. 
‘It suggested that other slavery which did not hide itself 
ader the forms of conscription and corvée. It was on this 
avery her mind had been concentrated, and against it she 
id turned her energies and her life. As she now sat, pen in 
‘ind, the thought of how little she had done, how futile had 
en all her crusade, came to her. Yet there was, too, a look 
‘triumph in her eyes. Until three days ago she had seen 
tle result from her labors. Then had come a promise of 
otter things. From the Englishman, against whom she had 
iveighed, had been sent an olive branch, a token—of con- 
“sion? Had he not sent six slaves for her to free, and had 
-€ not freed them? That wasastep. She pictured to her- 
‘lf this harsh, expatriated adventurer, this desert ruler, this 
laveholder—had he been a slave-dealer she could herself 
uve gladly been his executioner —surrounded by his black 
tis, receiving her letter. In her mind’s eye she saw his 
ce flush as he read her burning phrases. 

‘She saw him, after a sleepless night, haunted by her 
‘\wnings, her appeal to his English manhood. She saw him 
ie meditative and relenting and send forthwith these slaves 
“her to free. Her eye glistened again as it had shone 
uile she had written of this thing to the British Consul at 
‘iro, to her father in England, who approved of her sympa- 
‘jes and lamented her actions. Had her crusade been 
‘ogether fruitless? she asked herself. Ismail’s freed 
reassian was in her household, being educated like an 
iglish girl, lifted out of her former degradation, made to 
derstand ‘‘a higher life’’; and yesterday she had sent 
‘ay six liberated slaves, with a gold piece each, as a gift 
ma free woman to free men! It seemed to her fora 
»ment now, as she sat musing and looking, that her thirty 
ars of life had not been—rather, might not be —in vain. 
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There was one other letter she would write—to Donovan 
Pasha, who had not been ardent in her cause, yet who might 
have done so much through his influence with Ismail, who, it 
was said, liked him better than any Englishman he had 
known, save Gordon. True, Donovan Pasha had steadily 
worked for the reduction of the corvée, and had, in the name 
of the Khedive, steadily reduced private corvée, but he had 
never set his face against slavery, save to see that no slave- 
dealing was permitted below Assouan. Yet with her own 
eyes she had seen Abyssinian slaves sold in the market-place 
of Assiout! True, when she appealed to him, Donovan Pasha 
had seen to it that the slave-dealers were severely punished, 
but the fact remained that he was unsympathetic on the large 
issue. When appealed to, the British Consul had petulantly 
told her that Donovan Pasha was doing more important work. 
Yet she could only think of England as the engine of civili- 
zation, as an evangelizing power, as the John the Baptist of 
the nations—a country with a mission. 

For so beautiful a woman, of so worldly a stock, of a 
society so in the front of things, she had some Philistine 
notions, some quite middle-class ideals. It was like a duchess 
taking to Exeter Hall; but few duchesses so afflicted had been 
so beautiful and so young, so much of the worldly world — 
her father was high in the household of an illustrious person. 

If she could but make any headway against slavery 
—she had as disciples ten Armenian pashas, several wealthy 
Copts, a number of Arab sheiks, and three Egyptian princes, 
sympathetic rather than active — perhaps, through her father, 
she might be able to move the illustrious person, and so, in 
time, the Government of England. 

It was a delightful dream—the best she had imagined for 
many a day. She was roused from it by the scream of a 
whistle and the hoonch-hoonch of a stern-wheel steamer. A 
Government boat was hastening in to the bank, almost oppo- 
site her house. She picked up the field-glass from the 
window-sill behind her and swept the deck of the steamer. 
There were two figures in English dress, though one wore the 
tarbush. The figure shorter and smaller than the other she 
recognized. This was Donovan Pasha. She need not write 
her letter to him, then. He would be sure to visit her. 
Disapprove of him as she did from one standpoint, he always 
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of any fighting men in the world, yet, judged from the 
standpoint of wages received by mechanics and labor- 
ers on shore, their remuneration seems quite small. 

There are so many different ratings and classifications on 
board a man-of-war that a comparatively small number of 
the men receive the same amount for their services. Gen- 
erally speaking, all enlisted men, exclusive of the marines, 
are divided into four classes or branches: seamen, artificers, 
the special branch, and messmen. In each of the first three 
branches, there are no less than eight ratings, with wages 
corresponding toeach. These ratings are chief petty officers, 
petty officers, petty officers of the first, second and third class 
respectively, and seamen, first, second and third class. 

In the seamen branch, the lowest paid are the little appren- 
tices, third class, who start in life with a stipend of nine dol- 
lars a month. Good behavior will advance them in course of 
time to the second class, commanding fifteen dollars, and 
then to the first class, in which they will receive twenty-one 
dollars. At the expiration of their apprenticeship they may 
be made seamen, at twenty-four dollars a month. Soberness 
and quickness to learn may lead to a rating as quartermaster, 
boatswain’s mate or gunner’s mate, with wages of thirty, 
thirty-five or forty dollars a month, according to class. 
Eventually, after several cruises, an apprentice may come to 
be a chief boatswain’s mate, chief gunner’s mate, chief gun 
captain or chief quartermaster, when he will receive fifty 
dollars. One possessing a fine physique and a good degree 
of nerve may reach the rating of chief-master-at-arms, with 
a salary of sixty-five dollars, the highest in this branch. 

In the special branch, all chief yeomen, who are the ship’s 
clerks, receive sixty dollars a month, and other yeomen forty, 
thirty-five or thirty dollars, according to their class. The 
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excited in her feelings of homesickness, of an old life full of 
interests — music, drama, art, politics, diplomacy, the court, 
the hunting-field, the quiet house-party. He troubled her in 
a way, too, for his sane certainty, set against her aspiring 
credulity, arrested, even commanded, her sometimes. 

Instinctively she put out her hand to gather in flying 
threads of hair, she felt at the pearl fastening of her collar, 
she looked at her brown shoes and her dress, and was satis- 
fied. She was spotless. And never had her face shone — 
really shone —to such advantage. It had not now the brilliant 
colors of the first years. The climate, her work in hospital 
building, her labors against slavery, had touched her with a 
little whiteness. She was none the less good to see. 

Who was this striding along with Donovan Pasha, straight 
toward her house? No one she had ever seen in Egypt, and 
yet in manner like some one she had seen before—a long 
time before. Her mind flashed back through the years to the 
time when she was a girl, and visited old friends of her father 
in a castle looking toward Skaw Fell, above the long valley 
of the Nidd. A kind of mist came before her eyes now. 

When she really saw again they were at the steps of the 
veranda, and Donovan Pasha’s voice was greeting her. Then, 
as without a word, but with a welcoming smile, she shook 
hands with Dicky, her look was held, first by a blank arrest of 
memory, then by surprise. 

Dicky turned for his office of introduction, but was stayed 
by the look of amusement in his friend’s face, and by the 
amazed recognition in that of ‘‘ my lady.’’ Hestepped back 
with an exclamation, partly of chagrin. He saw that this 
recognition was no coincidence, so far as the man was con- 
cerned, though the woman had been surprised in a double 
sense. He resented the fact that Kingsley Bey had kept this 
from him—he had the weakness of small-statured men and 
diplomatic people who have reputations for knowing and 
doing. The man, all smiling, held out his hand, and his 
look was quizzically humorous as he said: 

*“ You scarcely looked to see me here, Lady May?”’ 

Her voice trembled with pleasure. ‘‘ No, of course. When 
did you come, Lord Selden? . Won’t you sit down?’”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“JACKHKY’S' PAY 


C.A. McAllister 


bandmaster is paid fifty-two dollars per month for wielding the baton. 
‘‘ First musicians’’ 
radically different in their designations, but the cash value of the difference 
is four dollars a month, the former receiving thirty-six dollars, and the 
latter only thirty-two. 

Among the messmen, the rates of pay seem to be in an inverse ratio 
to the amount of work required. 
“steward to commander-in-chief,’’ receives forty-five dollars a month for 
tickling the palate of the Admiral, the plain 
hustle to prepare the food of ten or twelve junior officers, thinks himself 
lucky to get twenty-two dollars. 
attendants, or wardroom boys, is sixteen dollars a month. 
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and musicians first class’? do not seem to be 


Though the chef, bearing the title of 
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steerage cook,’’ who has to 
The nominal rate of pay for the mess 


The novice who starts in the Navy will, if he ships asa 
landsman, draw sixteen dollars a month, but if he elects to 
go as a coal-passer he will get twenty-two dollars. These 
rates are higher than those for enlisted men in the Army who 
may have served two or three enlistments. 

It is, of course, understood that all enlisted men in the- 
Navy receive their board in addition to the amounts named. 
They have to buy their clothing, but the Government provides 
this at cost, so the expense is comparatively trifling. 

It can well be imagined from the different rates paid that 
the paymaster’s clerk has no easy task in making out the 
monthly pay-rolls, but the following considerations cause 
still greater difficulty. Each man who receives an honorable 
discharge at the end of his enlistment, and reénlists for 
another period of four years within four months of the date of 
his discharge, is entitled to an increase of $1.36 a month on 
the pay of his rating, and so on for each consecutive reénlist- 
ment. A coxswain fortunate enough to be detailed to the 
Admiral’s gig or to a steam launch receives five dollars more 
a month than the coxswain of an ordinary boat. A seaman 
detailed as captain of the hold also receives an addition of 
five dollars. Landsmen who serve as lamp-lighters are 
entitled to five dollars more than the ordinary landsmen, 

Since the introduction of the submarine type of vessel into 
the Navy a regulation has been issued providing that all men 
who thus emulate the lamented McGinty shall receive five 
dollars extra a month on account of the increased dangers 
and discomforts entailed by service on such craft. 

A further complication in the accounts is caused by a reg- 
ulation providing that there shall be a deduction of twenty 
cents a month from the pay of each person in the Navy, to 
be applied to the fund for naval hospitals. Jacky is not paid 
the full amount due him at the end of each month. The 
holding back of a part of his money, to a certain extent, 
guarantees his return when he goes ashore on liberty. 
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THE WIDOW OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. 
HER QUIET LIFE IN THE OLD HOME AT 
CANTON. HOW SHE SPENDS HER TIME. 
CHANGES IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


widow of President McKinley. Her slender 

form in black, and pale face, may be seen 
nearly every day, and sometimes twice a day, in a 
heavy dark carriage drawn by a pair of black horses, 
an equipage of dignity and comfort without display, 
going to and from the McKinley home to the receiving 
sepulchre where the casket that contains the remains of her 
husband is guarded under the flag, and palms, and flowers. 
The cemetery is extensive and well kept, beautifully situ- 
ated, a charming grove, grassy and shady, with pleasing 
roads and paths, and many memorials that gleam in the 
shadows or glitter in the sun. 

Next to the temporary tomb protected by a detachment of 
regulars commanded by a lieutenant of the regular army 
from Alabama, the spot of greatest distinction is that destined 
to be the resting-place of the illustrious Chief Magistrate. 
The elevation chosen is a gradual slope of unostentatious but 
commanding conspicuity, overlooking a city of homes and 
land of plenty, where the utilities blend with the beauties. 
This is as fit as that the tomb of Washington is beside the 
august Potomac; that Lincoln should rest in the land of 
Lincoln, the broad plains and bright rivers of Illinois around 
him; that Grant’s matchless monument should preside over 
the riverside of the historic and legendary Hudson; that the 
writer of the Declaration of Independence should be uplifted 
in his everlasting sleep upon a mountain top of Virginia. 

There are no longer pressing crowds around the McKinley 
home in Canton, Ohio, but the plain, unpretending front is 
there, and will be remembered with the pillared mansion of 
Mount Vernon. The House was indeed a Home. President 
McKinley said of it: “‘ We are glad to be here. This house 
was presented to Mrs. McKinley when we were married. ”’ 
It was here that the early united life of the exceedingly happy 
couple passed, that their children were given and taken, that 
the late martyred President addressed the people when first 
a candidate for the great office, and sometimes met thirty 
delegations in a day. 


lee most pathetic figure in the world is the 


The Tenderest Tribute Ever Paid the President 


In this sad summer the untrodden grass in the yard is 
green and the trees were never more lovely. There seems 
to be a gentleness in the winds that stir the grass and leaves 
—but the paths are not worn by hurrying feet and the faces 
lifted to regard the silent home that all men know sadden as 
they pass. It is as true of McKinley as it was of Lincoln and 
the Prince of Orange, that ‘‘the little children cried in the 
streets when he died ’’; and that was the tenderest tribute 
ever paid to the immortals whose gift of greatness was kind- 
ness. In the sitting-room where William McKinley, walking 
quickly across the hall, stooped over his wife and kissed her, 
saying, ‘‘Ida, the vote of the State of Ohio* has just nomi- 
nated me,’’ the pale widow sits and knits and muses, and says: 
“Iam waiting, and my hands must have something to do.’’ 
That which she knits is almost invariably slippers for women 
and children. She sometimes asks friends to whom she 
means. to give her handiwork to tell her the ‘‘ number’? of 
the shoes they wear. She knits the articles one number lower 
than that given, because the material is very elastic, and she 
is sensitive that the fit shall be neat. 

It is a touching incident of her gentle labors that she uses 
yarn always of the same quality, blue or gray. Her needles 
know no other color. Her selection is not accidental. It is 
said she finishes a pair of the blue or gray slippers each day, 
but she does not task herself. When told she is looking 

*Author’s Note —When the roll of the States was called alpha- 


betically, Ohio’s vote of 42, for McKinley, gave him a majority in 
the convention. 
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MRS. McKINLEY. FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 


improved, her wan face contradicts the phrase. She answers: 
“Oh, no, I wait —it is all that I can do—there is nothing for 
me now in life—I only wait and want to go.’’ Shesays with 
deep emotion and trembles with it: ‘‘I always thought my 
husband would survive me, but never thought he would stay 
long without me. I do not know how I came to think he 
would soon follow me if I should go first, but I did.’’ 

She has been urged to take more care of her health, and 
answers: ‘‘ Why should I care tostay? What can there be for 
me until I gotohim? There is nothing left for me but this.”’ 
She says, quivering with anguish: ‘‘ How could that man 
kill my husband? Why did he, how could he?—you know 
my husband was no man’s enemy. How could it be that he 
was shot? Why, oh, why wasit?’’ She does not understand 
it. Her voice is low, but her lamentable cry is piercing — 
“Why, oh, why?”’ 

Mrs. McKinley has been, through all her sorrows, a lover of 
little girls, those of about the age of her own Kate and Ida when 
they were taken, and she became from the blow of her loss 
the delicate, beautiful invalid the world knew as the lily-like 
lady of the White House, drooping and desolate, but dutiful. 
In her youth she was of uncommon womanly vitality and 
vivacity. She was her father’s fondest pet, and it was his 
pride, when she was educated in the schools and made a tour 
of Europe, that she should take a desk in his bank: and she 
saw from the window where she was employed a manly 
young student of law, a hero of the great war, whose walk 
had the cadence of a soldier’s step. There came into their 
lives the old, old, sweet story, and it never was sweeter. 
““No other man than William McKinley,’’ the father of his 
bride said, ‘‘ should have married Ida.’’ 

“You know,’’ she has said in her widowhood, “‘ that this was 
the first home of my husband and me after we were married. 
It was very dear to us.’’ 

She says of her marriage: ‘‘ My husband was at the time 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Methodist church, 
and his zeal in that work was great. I was a Presbyterian, 
and it took both our ministers to get us married —and there 
never was man more tender and loving—more kind and 
thoughtful. It seemed that without speech he knew a wish 
when I formed it, and our love was for every day.”’ 

A book lately written by a famous author and physician, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, with a touching autograph inscription 
filling the title-page, was open on the mantel of her sitting- 
room, and had been in her hand when’a caller came. 
Glancing at the attractive volume, she mentioned that she 
had been for some time under the professional care of the 
author, and remembered that all the time she spent as his 
patient in Philadelphia her husband wrote her three letters a 
day. She got them regularly as the morning, noon and 
evening came. They were a comfort to her to read as to him 
to write. He had to be doing his work in Congress. She 
treasured all her husband’s letters. Every one was dear to 
her, A deeper shadow fell upon her face, worn with lines of 
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sorrow not there a year ago, long sufferer thougl 

she had been, as she told of the burning. Shi 
said: ‘‘ The. letters, a great trunk full, that mm 
husband wrote me, were burned in a warehous: 
where they were stored for safety.’’ Her mos 
precious possession—her husband’s love letters— 
perished in thousands in the fire. It has been said it 
zeal without knowledge that Mrs. McKinley has born 
up wonderfully well under her frightful trial, and is it 
better health than before the tragedy. It is not true. Iti; 
worth while that the world that cares for her should know th 
truth. She has aged since that sad, dread September, as i 
many bitter years had passed. There is a depth of grie 
newly written in her face, leaving the beauty of feature, bu 
there is a haunting, tremulous, wistful expression evel 
keener than her words: ‘‘ There is now nothing for me bu 
to wait, and I want to go.”’ 
There is a quivering of the eyelids, lips and chin, the stil 
signs of woe that no light can chase away until the dawn ¢ 
the blessed, radiant morning when she shall meet he 
beloved. Her faith that the loved, unseen, are not lost, i 
perfect. Her intense consciousness that she is only waitin, 
is the weariness unto death. But she loves flowers and the! 
soothe her. There was a story some months ago, stating th 
McKinley home was strangely destitute of flowers. The) 
are not displayed in funeral profusion. The house is nce 
burdened with them, but just tastefully beautified and fra 
grant. Mrs. McKinley, unconscious there had beena stor 
of neglect, when asked whether she cared for flowers, sail 
they were to her grateful, and ‘‘ Secretary Wilson sends ther 
to me from the White House conservatory regularly.’’ Sh 
who watches and waits has the varieties that are her favorite: 
and they are enjoyed. There is asober, becoming brightnes 
in the bloom that softens the pervading gloom. . | 


The President’s Portrait Everywhere 
i 
The walls of the parlor and sitting-room are decorated wit 
many likenesses of President McKinley, and the pale lady i 
black dwells with them in the past. The face of her husban 
is ever before her. She has preferences and dislikes amon 
his likenesses. One rather grave and deep-lined face doe 
not please her, and she says of it, ‘‘ My husband never wo!) 
a scowl like that—it is not a likeness.’’ It is, however, 
work of art of high grade. She did not tolerate the sugge! 
tion that perhaps sometimes when she was not present he ha) 
the look she dislikes in a portrait. Her disposition of thé 
suggestion was, ‘‘ He never looked like that.’? The arti! 
did idealize—and did not improve. She inclines to favor tl 
more youthful pictures of the President. One she cares f( 
has been engraved for the new ten-dollar bills, but it ism 
the President the people knew so well in the later years. | 
The McKinley home has been improved since the publ | 
were familiar with it, yet its historical characteristics al 
unchanged. An enlargement of the dining-room show 
President McKinley had considered the future and thought 
the pleasures of entertaining friends when his public wor) 
was done. Mrs. McKinley’s living-rooms are those occupi¢| 
by her in the days when her children were born, and tl 
memorials of them cherished as her treasures are there. Tl 
room that was especially the reception-room of Mr. McKinle) 
across the hall from Mrs. McKinley’s sitting-room, right and le 
of the front door, is not businesslike as formerly. Thedes 
are gone. The engravings on the walls that the Preside 
enjoyed remain. The spaces partly unoccupied in other day 
are filled with likenesses of himself and tributes in his prais 
the trophies of a career of triumph that, though closed in tl 
gloom of a catastrophe, is triumphant still. b 
President McKinley was not infrequently cautioned 2 


was too confident of personal security, and reminded that 
had lost two Presidents by assassination. 


> 

‘During the evening dusk and darkness of one of the fair days 
f the last summer the President lived for his country he was 
itting outdoors with a near friend whose guest he was. 
[here were many trees casting deepening shadows, the only 
amps the stars. The President, smoking a cigar, turning to 
iis friend, said: ‘‘ There are other smokers — yonder where 
he grove is dark I see the live coals of cigars. Is that some 
yf your precautionary work? Have you got detectives here 
ym guard?’’ The fact was confessed. The President said 
lowly, as if speaking to himself: ‘* There is no use guarding 
ne or anyone. A desperado may take my life, any life, ina 
noment, if willing to pay his life as theprice. I cannot give 
‘ttention to self-protection. If I did it would be vain; recent 
sxamples show this. I am not disposed to change my ways, 
ind indeed do not think there is reasontodoso. I must take 
he chances of my duties.’’ The President’s host said: ‘‘ Did 
vou ever think of it, that the fame of Lincoln and Garfield, 
oo, is the greater for their tragic death—that their lives 
seemed to be crowned by their martyrdom?’’ The President 
eplied: ‘‘The death of Lincoln was under circumstances that 
nade the loss irreparable. Whenever and however death 
~ame he had done enough for immortality. Garfield was cut 
ff just as he had grasped the great office and realized the 
sower and duty of it, and was at home init.’’ Then turning 
o his friend, and speaking lightly to change the subject 
McKinley said, ‘‘I would rather have less Fame and more 
Fun,’ but as if the alliteration had beguiled him, and he had 
spoken too lightly, he added, ‘‘ more life.’’ He had already 
accepted the invitation where the assassin awaited him! 
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It seems clear that the consciousness the President had of 
his good will to man—his faith that the truth spoke for itself 
and for him, and that the people all knew he was without 
enemies, and his solicitude for their welfare — exorcised evil 
phantoms. The welcome he saw in the faces of the multitudes 
that gathered before him gave him assurance of finding favor 
in the sight of the people. The experience of those near him 
caused them to confide in the crowds that were so overwhelm- 
ingly hearty in greeting him, until the improbability that 
either fiend or fool would murder him seemed to become 
an impossibility. 

It is the habit of Mrs. McKinley to go to the cemetery, where 
her heart and her interests are, for daily devotion. She has 
frequently driven over her accustomed route twice a day. A 
trained nurse is constantly with her sitting by her side, unless 
some near friend is given the place, and then the nurse sits 
with the driver. There is no relaxation of vigilance in the 
nursing, for even the airs of May, sweet with the breath of the 
blossoms, must not carelessly touch the lady of sorrows, for 
she would be chilled even when all issummer unless wrapped 
and cloaked. She is easily cold. The warmth of the long 
days is welcome, refreshes her faded face and tinges her 
white lips with a faint color. A jacket of fur shields her from 
the fresh damp air after a cooling shower. 

Her customary drive is first to the receiving vault, perhaps 
two hundred yards from the entrance gate. Unless there is 
a reason, at the customary turn, for changing her drive, the 
first point of interest beyond the immediate resting-place of 
her husband is the lot where her father and mother sleep 


under the fair turf, marked by stately stones. The next lot, 
always passed at a slow gait, is that of the late President. 
It contains the precious graves of the children long lost from 
sight, always dear to memory. Farther along she halts 
beside the graves of the father and mother of William 
McKinley. 

In all the tragedies of the stage there is no scene more sor- 
rowful or dramatic situation more striking and painful than 
Mrs. McKinley at the coffin of her husband. As placed it 
rests on a direct line with the open gates. The outlook is 
eastward. Asentinel walks there in the uniform of the Army 
of the United States —‘‘ Glory guards with solemn round,’’ 

The widow walks to the head of the casket that rises on its 
supports from the stone floor, draped so that the colors of the 
flag glow through the other decoration. No persuasion can 
cause the mourner to cease from weeping — leaning upon and 
bowed over the evergreens, the palms, a few fresh flowers and 
the flag, weeping bitterly, lamentably, without restraint — 
until she summons resolution and totters away, tearful and 
sobbing, sinks into her carriage and falters to the old home. 

Though she is without anticipation or wish for health, and 
almost impatient that she tarries, for there are no pleasures 
for her, she has consolation in the love the little children 
have for her. Of this she has many tokens, coming from the 
far-off States as well as the near, in pretty little childish 
letters that the angels in Heaven might have written. Over 
them her rare smile is seen, bright for a fleeting moment, for 
their sweetness touches her sorrows with infinite tenderness, 
and softens them for a moment. 


The Consistency of Constance Croydon 


THE RECORD OF ALOVE AFFAIR THAT 
WORKED BACKWARDS, IN WHICH IS 
SET FORTH JUST HOW MUCH CON- 
SCIENCE THE MAN AND HOW MUCH 
COURAGE THE GIRL OUGHT TO HAVE 


been appointed by a “‘ reform’’ Governor to 

fill out a vacancy in the State Legislature, 
nut had failed in carrying a subsequent election 
—the position in which he found himself was 
sufficiently embarrassing. After almost half an 
iverage lifetime, so busily spent in historical 
studies and conscientious endeavors to raise the 
one of local politics that he had little chance, or 
ndeed inclination, to learn much about woman- 
cind, the discovery that he had been made sole 
suardian of a young girl came as a decided shock. 
The Haileses and the Croydons had been friends 
or several generations, and when Constance 
eroydon was left an orphan, without a relation in 
ihe world, the care of her property, and incident- 
ily of herself, was something that he could not 
scape. 
| “T’ve got to do it,’’ be complained to his sister 


F’: the Honorable Richard Hailes—he had 


“You certainly have, Dick,’’ she assented, 
‘And you say she is coming to this country at 
nee. Don’t you think that as she hasn’t got any 
ither place to go—poor thing —that we ought to 
isk her here?” 

The fact that Susan, who had managed the big 
dailes house on the corner of Alaska Avenue and 
he Circle ever since she and her brother had been 
‘eft alone in the world, suggested anything with- 
ut first having ascertained what Hailes thought 
‘bout the matter, was in itself a surprise. The 
dea contained in the suggestion was bewildering. 
| “Do you believe so?’’? demanded Hailes in 
consternation. ‘‘ Then I suppose we must.”’ 

So the situation had been rendered still more 
ying by the arrival of a young woman at the very 
me when Hailes was counting upon finishing the 
ist of the three volumes of The Financial History 
f the Government and People of the United States 
nee the Adoption of the Constitution. Nor was 
lis all, for at the first sight Hailes recognized with alarm 
lat she was unmistakably pretty. This was a contingency 
‘at in some way he had never considered, and it was with 
ie gravest apprehension that he had looked at her the first 
vening at dinner. In truth, his forebodings, it might seem, 
€re not groundless, for that very first night, when Constance 
roydon had opened the piano, which had been heard in the 
use only when the tuner appeared at regular intervals, 
id began to sing, Hailes had not gone to his library and The 
nancial History of the Government and People of the United 
‘ates had not advanced a page. 

Miss Croydon had been in the house three months and the 
tuation was worse—far worse than Hailes had ever imag- 
ed that it might be. Nothing had been done on the history, 
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UVEDALE HESITATED, TURNED AND CAME BACK 


and since Walter Uvedale 
had taken to appearing so 
frequently Hailes had done 
very littleinany way. Now, 
as he walked up Alaska 
Avenue under the budding 
branches in the early spring 
afternoon, he was very sadly 
perplexed and distressed. 
The few words he exchanged 
with Jeafferson, whom he 
met coming out of the club, 
left him aghast. 

“When are we going to 
hear about it?’’ Jeafferson 
asked with that fine, frank, 
outspoken way of his that 
caused people to flee before 
him. ‘‘Oh, you needn’t 
deny it. The whole town 
knows it’s true. Of course 
you’re engaged to Miss 
Croydon. Why don’t you 
announce it? And a good 
thing it is, too. A pretty 
girl, and with money. 
You’re a crafty one. Had 
her all to 
yourself,’”’ 

Jeafferson 
had then 
dug him in 
the ribs and 
gone on his 
way, un- 
doubtedly to 
recount 
what he had 
said. 

After that 
, there was no 
e ; doubt about 
it. The girl 
could not 
stay another day in the house. It would not be right. It 
would not be honorable. And even as he reached this deci- 
sion Hailes felt a dull compression about the heart that was 
far from pleasant. He must get her away as quickly as pos- 
sible. But how? The house was his own, and as his guest he 
could not turn her out of doors. She must be influenced in 
some way. And a woman would always change her mind, he 
knew. What inducement could be bring to bear? 

He put his hand up to his coat pocket. Yes, among the 
letters that had come for her was one with the Barbould 
crest. It was undoubtedly another invitation for her to 
stay with them. She would undoubtedly change her mind 
and accept this time. Again he felt the same strange feeling 
of utter desolation. But he tried not to notice it. 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


When Hailes entered the library where Constance was 
reading there was purpose in his mind, and this must have 
communicated in some way a new quality to his step and 
action, for she looked up quickly as he came into the room. 

‘“ What is it?’’ she asked, before he had said anything. 

‘“Why, nothing —nothing,’’ he replied, startled by her 
very direct inquiry. 

‘But you know there zs something,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ When 
aman looks out of the window or stirs the fire or takes out 
his watch after he comes into a room there surely is. Men 
are such ostriches that they always try to hide in some silly 
fashion that they’ve got something on their minds.’’ 

““ Here are your letters,’’ replied Hailes helplessly. 

Constance, after opening and glancing through each one, 
threw the bunch on the table. 

‘Well ?’’ he said. 

‘* There’s nothing. An invitation from the Barboulds.”’ 

“Vou are going!’’ Hailes exclaimed anxiously. 

“And why might you expect I was going ?’’ she demanded, 
looking at him critically. 

‘You said you weren’t, I know,’’ he admitted. 

*“ And is that a reason?’’ she demanded severely. 

‘“Oh, for a woman, I suppose,’’ he replied carelessly. 

She did not reply, but disdainfully rose and, going to the 
table, sat down before it. 

‘** Really,’’ she said, ‘‘ it may astonish you, but I am going 
to write this moment to refuse.’’ 

Hailes stood for a moment in doubt. 

‘* Are you sure you are wise?’’ he said hesitatingly. 

The girl looked up. 

“‘T mean,’’ he continued, quailing before her glance, ‘‘ that 
there will be people there and it might be amusing. And I 
understand that they have a very fine place, and’’—and he 
concluded as if he felt it were an inspiration — ‘‘ and they’ve 
got a century plant that’s just in bloom.”’ 

Constance made a face that in her mind seemed to supply 
the first part of the sentence and briefly concluded: 

‘*____the old century plant.’”’ 

Hailes was clearly disconcerted. After fidgeting about for 
a moment he ignominiously beat a retreat. He should have 
liked to consult Susan, though he knew she would have no 
plan not first suggested by himself, but he felt an unconquer- 
able repugnance to disclosing to her his reason for wishing 
Miss Croydon’s departure. He must meet the situation 
alone and he felt its difficult nature. 

“* Ah!’? he exclaimed, as he put down the paper which he 
had been reading before dinner. ‘‘ I don’t know about this.’’ 

‘“ What?’’ asked his sister meekly. 

‘““Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘this epidemic of grippe in town. 
Ten thousand cases. Really, it’s not safe.’’ 

‘Oh, Dick, should we stay here?’’ Susan asked with all 
her easily stirred old-maidish apprehensions at once aroused. 

‘‘T haven’t any fears myself,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But perhaps 
Miss Croydon may have,’’ he added quickly. ‘‘ You and she 
could run away somewhere.’’ 

The girl glanced at him and laughed. 

“Do you know,’’ she said, turning to the older woman, 
“that your brother is determined to get rid of me!’’ 
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‘Oh, my dear!’’ Susan exclaimed in horror. ‘‘ That is 
impossible.”’ 

‘“ What absurd nonsense !’’ said Hailes gruffly. 

“It’s true,’’? continued Constance lightly. ‘‘ He came 


home this afternoon with his mind made up to have me go to 
the Barboulds’, and was most careful that I should not know 
it. Now he wants to drive me out of town with the grippe. 
But I’m not going,’’ she went on, laughing, but looking 
almost defiantly at her host. ‘I’m going to stay directly 
here.’? 

At that moment dinner was announced. 

Later, when he was alone in the smoking-room, Hailes lit 
a cigar with great deliberation and then, sitting down, stared 
gloomily into the fire. As he 
reflected he felt less hopeful 
and more miserable. Indeed, 
since he had begun his en- 
deavor to dislodge Miss 
Croydon he had learned a 
good deal—among other 
things that to have her go was 
the very last thing he wished. 
But there was no other way. 
He was in honor bound to 
protect her from such gossip. 
He sighed deeply. It was an 
honest sacrifice. And the 
worst of it was there was noth- 
ing inspiring or heroic about 
it. He felt that he could have 
given up life willingly for her 
sake, and on the other hand 
all that he could do for her was 
to get her out of his house. 
To such base uses must love 
come in these days—to such 
a state was Romance reduced 
in this Twentieth Century. 

As, half an hour after, 
Hailes came down the hall he 
saw that Miss Croydon, who 
had been playing on the piano, 
was now walking impatiently 
up and down the music-room, 
Hailes went and stood by the 
door and she paused in her é 
restless wanderings. 

“You know I don’t mind 
smoke,’’ she said; ‘‘ I like it.’’ 

“But Susan objects— 
though she doesn’t say so— 
and as it’s the only positive 
wish which I’ve ever discov- 
ered that she has I try to 
comply with it.’’ 

““She’s spoiled you,’’ said 
the girl. ‘‘And I suppose you think all women are like Susan.’’ 

““T know so little about them,’’ pleaded Hailes. 

“Indeed!’’ answered Constance. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt it might 
be better for them and everybody if they were. She never 
has a mind of her own.’’ 

““ Ah, yes,’’ observed Hailes. ‘‘ By the way, have you 
changed your mind about the Barboulds ?”’ 

““No,”’ said the girl angrily. ‘‘ You appear to think a 
woman changes her mind every five minutes.’’ 

“I’ve understood that she did,’’? Hailes replied meekly; 
and I almost hoped that you had—on your account, of 
course.’’ 

Constance remained silent. 

““T have been told that it would be necessary to do some- 
thing to the roof—and as it is directly over the room where 
you are ——”’ 

“It’s a big house and there are other rooms in it,’’ she 
responded promptly. 

“Yes, but there will be a great deal of ncise and confu- 
sion, and of course the workmen will begin very early in the 
morning. I thought that I ought to warn you so that if you 
were going to the Barboulds’——’’ 

“I believe truly,’’ said the girl, stopping in her walk and 
looking directly at him, “‘ that you do want me to go.’’ 

““ Want you to go!’’ said Hailes hotly. ‘‘ You know that 
isn’t true. That——” then he stopped, for though he felt 
that he wanted to say something he did not quite know what. 

“Then why,’’ demanded Constance imperiously, ‘‘ do you 
always keep suggesting reasons for my going? Oh, you do 
want to get rid of me.’’ 

“You know,’’ cried Hailes in dismay, ‘‘that is the last 
thing I want —that I’d give anything to have you stay. But 
— but,’’ he hesitated and continued with what was clearly 
an afterthought, ‘‘ of course, if you wanted to go.”’ 

‘Have I seemed to want to go?’’ she asked. 

““No,’’ he admitted promptly. 

“Well, then ,’’ she exclaimed triumphantly. 

“Of course,’’ he continued lamely, ‘‘ if you don’t mind the 
workmen ——’”’ 

“T don’t,’’ she replied, watching him narrowly. Then she 
went on: ‘‘Come and see if you can beat me at ping-pong. 
You know I’m eleven games ahead. No,’’ she continued, 
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“T haven't changed my mind about the Barboulds. I’m 
going to stay here, for—I will tell you—lI have a particular 
reason for staying.’’ 

As Hailes slowly wound his watch that night, listening 
inattentively to its low chirrup not unlike the plaintively 
cheerful song of some late summer insect, he felt far from 


cheerful himself. He had been struggling to escape the 
thought all of the evening. She had a particular reason for 
staying. What could that reason be? With absolute 


assurance the answer was at once supplied by his apprehen- 
sions. Uvedale! Of course that was why she was staying — 
to see him, to be with him. Assuredly her engagement to 
Uvedale would put an end to the gossip that was so distress- 
ing to him, but then, as 
soon as she became en- 
gaged, he certainly did not 
wish to have her in the 
house where he would be 
obliged to see Uvedale’s 
coming and going, and 
watch all the usual inci- 
dents of such a time. No, 
she certainly could not be 
allowed to remain. And 
why had she not changed 
her mind? All women did 
so, he had been repeatedly 
assured. But this unac- 
countable young woman 
had stood with unfailing 
steadfastness by her first 
decision in spite of all. It 
was awkward — it was dis- 
tressing enough. She must 
go, though. What could 
he do? Burn down the 
house? In a moment of 
desperate impatience he 
almost thought of it. 

Susan always. break- 
fasted upstairs and it had 
been from the first a cus- 
tom for Hailes and Miss 
Croydon to breakfast to- 
gether. There had been, 
it is true, a sort of pseudo- 
matrimonial character 
about the repast as they sat 
opposite to each other that 
had always embarrassed 
Hailes. The girl, on the 
other hand, always ap- 
peared serenely uncon- 
scious of the somewhat 
equivocal situation and had 
seemed perfectly at ease. 

“Do you know,’’ he began, ‘‘ I’ve asked an old friend to 
stay with me.’’ 

““ How nice,’’ she responded interestedly. 

““YVes,’’? he said. ‘‘It will undoubtedly have its points of 
interest for me—seeing Bilson in this way after all those 
years— but there will,’’ he continued slowly, ‘‘ be disagree- 
able features.’’ 

““ Indeed,’’ said Miss Croydon politely. 

“In the first place, he is in the deepest mourning for his 
grandmother, and that will, of course, put a stop at once to 
any possibility of having anything going on in the house.”’ 

Constance looked attentively at him with a growing smile 
playing about her mouth. 

““And again,’’? Hailes continued with increasing uneasi- 
ness, ‘‘ he is suffering desperately from nervous prostration. 
There cannot be the least disturbance — not the possibility of 
any noise about the place.’’ 

Hailes hesitated in evident trepidation. 

“You will forgive me for speaking about it,’’ he went on, 
“but under the circumstances you may not mind having Tito, 
your black poodle, sent to the stables to stay.”’ 

Miss Croydon’s eyes blazed for an instant, then she laughed. 
Then she looked down demurely,. 

““ Of course not,’’ she replied quietly. 

It was evident that Hailes was too astonished to speak. 

“ But I thought,’’ he stammered, “‘ that you would not be 
separated from him.’’ 

“ Are you suggesting,’’ said the girl, looking down, “‘ that Z 
should be sent to the stables?”’ 

Hailes rose impatiently and went to the window. 

“What absurd nonsense!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ But you see 
the necessity?’ 

“Oh, of course,’’ she answered politely and still not look- 
ing up. ‘‘It is most reasonable.”’ 

When Hailes left the breakfast-room and went to his study 
he shut the door with unnecessary vigor. What he had con- 
sidered a stroke of genius had utterly failed. Did he not 
know that Miss Croydon had once ridden for many miles, on 
the dustiest of summer days, in a baggage car so that she 
should not be separated from the beast ?—as he did not at the 
moment hesitate to designate the dog. Now she was willing 
to have it banished to the stables. Would nothing induce her 
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to change her mind and go? Hailes had never supposed suc 
a case, and the terrible assurance was growing in his min 
that she really must be desperately in love with Uvedale t 
hold so persistently to her determination. Instead of settlin 
down to work on the Financial History —which had nc 
advanced a whole chapter in the past month— he stood befor 
the fireplace. What could be more unfortunate! 
As aconscientious man and as an honorable man he was i 
a pretty position. And all because a woman would not chang 
her mind. It was distressing and very perplexing. Men, h 
had heard, always suffer because a woman does changed 
was discovering the difficulties that may arise when — 
woman does not. | 
Should he be forced toask herto go? He felt that he neve 
should be equal to this. Diplomacy was the only means, 
Hailes felt that his life had not prepared him for dealing wit 
sucha delicate situation. Still he must do something. Thz 
was the one point that was always distinct and clear inh: 
mind. 
With a firm step he entered the library where Constanc 
was writing letters. There was a certain stern resolutio 
in his demeanor that could not have passed unnoticed b 
any one, and it clearly was observed by the girl, thoug 
her conduct as she recognized it was most unaccountabl. 
For a moment she let her head fall on her arms and he 
slim body was shaken with laughter. But in a momer 
she looked up sedately enough. | 
“You seem amused,’’ said Hailes. 
“Tam,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could tell you why. 
““T am sorry that I can’t share your merriment with you, 
he said stiffly. Then he went on abruptly: ‘‘ suppose Susa 
has told you. And of course you understand how much sl 
regrets ——”’ 
‘“YVes, she told me,’’ interrupted the girl. ‘‘ She said th: 
she would be obliged to go to Boston to see a young woma 
whom she was helping with her musical education.’’ 
“It is most unfortunate — just at this time when you wei 
here,’’?’ murmured Hailes. 
‘“ Were here,’’ cried Miss Croydon. ‘‘ Why, I am here. 
“But of course you can’t stay!’’ he exclaimed has 
“You will undoubtedly go with her, or—go to 
Barboulds’.’’ 
“‘T am not going to do either,’’ said the girl positivel 
“You see it won’t be possible to remain,’’ he broke 
amazedly,. 
‘“Oh, yes it will,’’ she replied. 
““Not going!’’ he ejaculated. 
‘After talking it over with you’’—and Miss Croyd 


” 


““For Susan isn’t going. 


astonished.’’ 
opinion in her life before, but she has one this time.’’ 
At this moment Susan Hailes entered the room. 
““You are not going, are you?” continued the girl, 
and putting her arm about the other woman. 


doit.” 

‘Of course, of course,’’ replied Hailes hastily. ‘If i 
not necessary, why that is all there is of it. And I am ve) 
glad,’’? he concluded, making for the door. ‘‘ Of course 
am very glad.’’ 

What had happened? Was it a conspiracy? Certainly 
was a case of undue influence. Never had he known Sus 
to adhere to an opinion for any length of time. Clearly M 
Croydon had been able toimpart some of her firmness of 
to his hitherto amenable sister, and the result was dis 
certing and discouraging. What was a man’s life worth 
this sort of thing was going on? 

For Hailes, as he was leaving the house, to come sud 
on Uvedale mounting the steps was anything but sooth 
his excited state. 

““Hello!’’ he said to that excellent young man, seeing t 
all avoidance of him was impossible. i 

“Ah, how do you do?”’ said the other, seizing his hand @ 
shaking it warmly. ‘‘ Miss Croydon in? I suppose she 
as I’ve an engagement to play tether ball with her.’’ 

Of course that was the reason why the girl was display 
such an unaccountable and such an awkward firmness. 
wished to see Uvedale—and Hailes was obliged to 
that he was a pleasing enough spectacle of youth and 
spirit. 

He pounded on across the lawn toward the gate. 

‘“Mr. Hailes!’’ called a firm, clear, feminine voice. 

Looking, he saw that a woman had pulled up by the cu 
stone the trap she was driving and was beckoning to hin 

‘“Now for it!’’? he said to himself and obed 
approached. 

““T think it’s too bad,’’ began the lady eagerly, le 
out, “that as an old friend you had not told me— left 
learn it from others. Of course I congratulate you, and I 
just going in to congratulate Miss Croydon this minute. 

““T beg you—I beg you,’’ cried Hailes in a fit of 
terror. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Mercat, you must not do any 
of the kind.”’ 


“J know it is not announced yet,’’ the other said. 

“But it isn’t going to be. It can’t be. It is not true,’’ 

pleaded Hailes. ‘‘ And you must not say anything to Miss 

Croydon, Think of what a position it would put her in and 
me.”’ 

““Tsn’t true!’’ Mrs. Mercat said severely; ‘‘I don’t believe 
you. One always says such things about engagements.’’ 

‘But it zsz’Z, and you must believe me,’’ implored Hailes. 

“Well,’’? said Mrs. Mercat sharply, “if you knew what 
every one is saying! I wonder if Miss Croydon knows. If 
she doesn’t I think she ought to be told.”’ 

Hailes was silent in speechless apprehension. 

“TJ think,’’ continued Mrs. Mercat, “‘that it is my duty to 
go in and let her know it at once.”’ 


“No, no,’? adjured Hailes. ‘‘She does know. I assure 
you she does know.”’ 
“Then all that I can say,’’ continued Mrs. Mercat, 


straightening herself up, ‘“‘is that she is behaving very 
strangely for a young girl. And I’ll certainly let her under- 
stand that the first time I see her. Good-morning.”’ 
_ As the trap drove away Hailes remained motionless. In 
his trepidation he had been led intoastatement that he never 
would have made if he had had perfect control of himself. To 
save Miss Croydon from the distress of such an interview as 
he knew one with Mrs. Mercat must be, he had instinctively 
said what was not true. And he was a most accurate and 
conscientious person. Clearly there was only one thing that 
he could do. He must inform Miss Croydon himself of the 
facts of which he had said that she was already aware. And 
might this not be the best course? Was it not right that 
she should know what was being said and should he not have 
done this at once? That he should do it now he could not 
doubt, for she must know and be prepared for the onslaught 
of Mrs. Mercat. And would not this be the best way of 
accomplishing what was so necessary —her departure ?—for, 
of course, with the knowledge of this gossip she would not stay 
another day. Hailes felt the same quick, deadly compression 
of the heart he had experienced at every thought of her going. 
But he was a brave man in his way —and now he faced the 
inevitable without flinching. 
_ What he had to do must be done as soon as possible. 
Hailes glanced down the lawn by the side of the house to the 
space beyond, where the tether ball still swung undisturbed 
by the pole. He did not like to break in upon Constance and 
| Uvedale in the house and he concluded that he must wait. 
Galled by the delay, which he feared must be 
_ long, he retraced his steps across the grass, 
debating what he should do. He would have 
a horse saddled and then ride until such a 
. time as it seemed likely the young man would 
| be gone. He had almost made up his mind 
| to this course when he heard the front door 
suddenly opened and as hastily slammed 
shut. Looking up he saw Uvedale hurriedly 
_ descending the steps. 
“Ah,” said the young man abruptly coming 
_ on him; ‘‘ how are you again?’’ 
Hailes was so astounded that he paused, 
| looking afterhim. Half-way down the walk 
I to the gate Uvedale hesitated, turned and 
| came back again. 
“You will see Miss Croydon,’”’ he said 
| hastily. “You can tell her. I forgot it. 
I’m going away at once for a long time.”’ 
, “Ysn’t this rather unexpected? ’’ demanded 
Hailes in profound astonishment. 
_“Rather,’’ replied the other as he turned 
quickly. ‘‘ Good-day.’’ 
Hailes made his way into the 
) pondering deeply. There certainly was 
| something more that was new. Uvedale was 
| going. Then Miss Croydon would not stay 
| and he might not have to tell her. There 
| Was acertain relief in this. But he could not 
| understand it. Uvedale going away! What 
_didit mean? Could it be that there had been 
| a lovers’ quarrel. Hailes’ heart, that had 
| been doing such unaccountable things, seemed 
\,suddenly to spring up, then settle back in 
its place with a new lightness. But they 
would make it up. Uvedale’s departure was 
probably only a threat— was used merely to 
frighten Miss Croydon into a more fitting 
| mood. And he had been told to tell her. 
Again, as a conscientious man he could not omit to do so. 
To be sure, this might save him from telling her the other 
Story. He felt it a little hard, though, that he should be 
used in such a connection and at such a time as a go-between. 
Indeed, the Honorable Richard Hailes was finding the com- 
Plications and the perplexities of the morning more than he 
could patiently bear. Why had not the girl changed her mind 
as a woman should inthe first place! Such fixity of character 
was altogether impossible and undesirable in actual life. 
“You are not playing tether ball,’? he said, as he came 
out upon the broad veranda where Constance sat sewing. At 
least she sat with all the appliances for sewing about her. 
_ | But she was idle and her work had slipped from her hand to 
+ the floor. ‘‘No,’’ she said shortly. 


house, 
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For her to utter so brief a sentence was rather unusual. 
As a general thing her ideas were many and required imme- 
diate and animated expression. Besides, she spoke with a 
serious tone that also surprised Hailes. 

‘“T met Uvedale as I was coming in,’’ he continued, seating 
himself aslant on the balustrade. 

“Yes, he has gone,’’ replied the girl listlessly. 

This was exactly as he had thought. There 
trouble, and Constance was already regretting it. 

““ Ah,’? he murmured, at a loss what to say. 

“Tt was very sudden,’’ Constance continued. ‘‘Oh, men 
are so strange. Very young men,’’ she went on, meditating, 
and then she concluded, suddenly looking up—‘‘ Well, all of 
them.”’ 

Hailes moved uneasily upon the balustrade as if he found 
himself uncomfortable, as he truly was. 

““T suppose it seems so to a woman,”’ he admitted. 

“Tt seems so to this woman,’’ she observed. 

Hailes fidgeted uneasily. 

“* As I said,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I met Uvedale just now, going 
out.’”’ 

This time she did not speak. 

““Hetold me,’’ continued Hailes, getting through as quickly 
as he could with the message intrusted to him, ‘‘ that he was 
going away — going away for some time.”’ 

“There! ’’ cried the girl triumphantly. 
men were strange?’’ 

“* He told me to tell you,’’ concluded Hailes, straightening 
himself up. ‘‘ I came to give you the message at once.’’ 

“Tt was very good of you,’’ she said sedately. 

Hailes moved away, paused, and came back. 

“ Are you still of the opinion that you are not going to the 
Barboulds’ ?’’ 

““Tsee,’’ she said, looking very squarely at him; ‘‘ you think 
that because Mr. Uvedale says that he is going away I shall 
change my mind.’’ 

““T didn’t know,’’ Hailes answered hesitatingly and much 
intimidated by her stern aspect. ‘“‘ [ thought ——’’ 

““T can only tell you one thing,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ This 
does mot make me change my mind. Indeed it makes me 
only more determined than ever.’’ 

‘“T don’t understand,’’ responded Hailes hopelessly. 

““T know you don’t,’’? she cried furiously. ‘‘ You don’t 


had been 


“ Didn’t I say that 


understand anything about women and you don’t understand 
anything about me. 


You believe, because you’ve only seen 
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Susan—who is such a dear that there is no one like her—that 
all women have no opinions of their own —no ideas of their 
own —no strength of character of their own. That they are 
mere flimsy things, changing their minds from one minute to 
the next. That is what you believe of me.’’ 

‘“T should think not,’’ he said earnestly. 

‘“ You believe,’’ she cried hotly, ‘‘that I am ready to be 
shifted by every breeze that blows.’’ 5 

‘“T don’t —I don't,’’ he assented fervently. 

“Very well,’? she said. ‘I’m not. I. know what I want 
quite as much as any man—and I’m not to be influenced by 
all sorts of silly considerations. I’ve no doubt you were 
delighted when Walter Uvedale told you he was going away. 
You thought that at last you would get rid of me.” 


“IT IS MOST UNFORTUNATE 
—JUST AT THIS TIME WHEN 
YOU WERE HERE” 


“‘T assure you,’’ said Hailes in dismay, ‘‘ that I never had 
anything more unpleasant to do than to tell you. Of course 
I didn’t believe him. I knew that it was all what he’d calla 
Butte 2” 

“ He will go,’’ said the girl sententiously. 

‘“What!’’ exclaimed Hailes. ‘‘ He is really going — and 


” 


”? 
“He is going and 
What do you 


““Yes,’’ Constance again interrupted. 
Iam staying. I have not changed my mind. 
think of that?”’ 

Clearly Hailes did not know what to think of it, for he stood 
staring at her in amazement. 

‘“T will confess,’’ he said at length, ‘‘ that I believed that 
was what was keeping you here —that was the reason you did 
not change your mind.”’ 

‘“You see it isn’t,’ continued the girl triumphantly. ‘‘ You 
see that I have a mind of my own and that it is not dependent 
on any man.’’ 

She paused suddenly and blushed violently. 

““T mean,’’ she said, ‘‘that I can make up my own mind 
and stick to it.”’ 

‘‘T know that,’’ said Hailes grimly. ‘‘ But,’’ he continued 
desperately, ‘‘ look here—all there is of it is, you’ve got to 
go.”’ 

““Ah!’’ cried the girl. ‘‘ Now we are coming to the truth. 
Didn’t I tell you that you wanted to get rid of me?”’ 

Hailes had made up his mind that he must face it. There 
was no escaping it. He recalled only too well what he had 
told Mrs. Mercat—and duty, honor, demanded that the girl 
should at last know the truth. ; 

““Get rid of you!’’ he replied. ‘‘ There never was any- 
thing so false. But you don’t know the truth. I’ll tell you, 
though you may imagine that I don’t care for doing it. 
You’ve got to go, for they are saying things that will make 
you go at once when you hear them,”’ 

The girl looked at him curiously. 

““What they are saying,’’ he continued hoarsely, “‘is the 
natural result of your stay in the house. Natural, no— it is 
most absurd, and could only, because it is so absurd, be 
invented by spiteful gossip. They are saying that you and I 
are engaged — you and I.”’ 

““T know it,’’ replied Constance calmly. 

““You know it!’’ he exclaimed in amazement. 

“Ts it the kind of a thing that a girl would be likely not to 
know —to feel?’’ she said. 

“ But—but,’’? he stammered, ‘‘how long 
have you known it?’’ 

“Oh, for some time,’’ she said lightly. 

‘And you have not gone?”’ 

‘“No,’’ she replied, ‘‘and I am not going 
now.’’ 

““But it is not right,’’ he cried; ‘‘it is not 
fair to yourself ——’’ 

““T think I might be a judge of that,’’ she 
answered. 

““Tcan’t understand it,’’ he continued. 
can’t allow it.”’ 

‘Well,’ she said, smiling, ‘‘I don’t see 
what you are going to do about it if I don’t 
change my mind and I insist on staying.’’ 

“‘It isn’t right,’ he repeated. “‘I can’t 
suffer it—having your name used in that way 
because you are in my house. Do—what can 
I do about it?’’ he said quickly. ‘‘I can go 
away myself, and I will.’’ 

““Oh!’? exclaimed Constance 
consternation. 

““T should have thought of that in the first 
place. It is what I should have done at 
once,’’? he went on hurriedly. ‘‘ You can stay 
here with Susan. Nothing can be said—and 
it will be all right.”’ 

There was a short pause. 

““TIf you go,’’ said Constance at length, 
slowly and firmly, ‘‘then I z7/7 go to the 
Barboulds’.”’ 

‘What!’ hecried. ‘If I go you will go?” 

““Ves,’’ she said, looking away and playing 
with a spray of the vine that was twining 
about a column. 

““But that,’’? he said in a low voice, taking 
a step toward her, ‘‘ will not keep them from 
saying that we are engaged — will make them 
say it all the more.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said the girl, twisting the leaf about her finger. 

“Then you don’t mind this—this mad talk?’’ 

“* Not in the least,’’ she said softly and in a very low tone. 

“‘ But it is such an insane idea.’’ 

“Ts it?’ she asked, for one moment looking up at him. 

““Tsn’t it??? he demanded breathlessly and drawing still 
nearer to her. 3 

She did not answer. 

‘“Constance,’’ he said, ‘‘if you don’t mind their saying 
this—it can’t be that you would not mind its—being!’’ 

“At least you might ask,’’ she said so low that he could 
hardly hear her. 

““Wouldn’t you?’’ he asked, bending toward her. 

““No,’’ she said. 
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“P?M SO GLAD 
FOR HER” WAS 
ALL SHE SAID 


CHAPTER 


ATI 
HE handshake, and the “‘ Here’s luck’’ which followed 
ale it, marked a long stride in carrying out the project I 
had struggled toward so long, but it didn’t take us out 
of the woods by any means. Isoon saw that there was grave 
danger ahead in little personal animosities between the differ- 
ent members of our combination. Cooper both disliked and 
distrusted Halstead, as I was inclined to do myself until I 
found that although Halstead wanted to appear better 
than the rest of us he was really no worse, and that the cant 
of his explanations and protestations was quite harmless. 
But Cooper was a long time coming to that view of him. 
Another difficulty, harder to put up with patiently, was 
Armstrong’s ill-concealed contempt for Rosenblum and for 
Frankenburgher, Armstrong regarding it as a form of patri- 
otism to look down on and insult all foreigners. He never 
spoke to Rosenblum at all when he could help it, and he 
bawled at poor Frankenburgher in a way that roused his just 
indignation. 

But all these little frictions slowly wore away under the 
good-humored spirit of give and take which pervaded our 
daily counsels. What really saved us from wreck was that 
all discussion of the affairs of the trust was open and above- 
board. There were no private confabs and hence there were 
no cliques, no inner circle, and precious little, if any, suspi- 
cion or jealousy. 

The organization we effected was the regular old-style 
“trust,’’ familiar, I suppose, to almost everybody. The com- 
panies composing it retained their individual corporate 
existence, but all their stock was lumped together to form a 
trust fund, and against this fund we issued certificates. The 
earnings were, of course, pooled, and dividends paid on the 
certificates. 

Our first move was to close all the smelters except the 
Northwestern, and Frankenburgher’s, down the river, where 
the falls provided an unlimited power for practically nothing. 
Then we spared neither thought nor money in bringing these 
two plants to the very highest level of efficiency, and the 
result was no less gratifying to me, who had foreseen it, than 
to the others who had taken up the plan somewhat reluctantly, 
and who were vastly surprised by the gains we made. It was 
not until then, until our increased profits were a tangible 
reality, that I felt sure that my long-cherished scheme was a 
success. 

So much for ourselves; now for Stanley’s side of it. As I 
said, he knew before the election that he had lost the railroad, 
and he took his defeat with stoical indifference, and when the 
facts concerning our pool became public property he opened 
hostilities himself with a furious attack upon us. I was glad 
he did, for if he had been disposed to ask us for terms it 
would have been hard, in spite of my resolution, to refuse 
him. 

His first move was a drastic one, obvious but not very 
wise: a deep cut in the price of copper, made in spite of the 
fact that we were producing it more cheaply than he could. 
I suppose he thought we would meet his price, and that my 
allies would soon grow discontented with selling copper at a 
loss, abandon me, and mix up in a general scramble. But 
we didn't meet his price. We fixed a price of our own at 
which we made a small though decent profit on every pound 
we sold, and there we held it. He could market all his 
copper, it is true, but it was at a loss, and when people had 
bought his they had to buy ours, too. A glance at the reported 
consumption of copper in our country during those years, 
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when electricity was striding forward as the great rival of 

steam, will make that situation clear. And so while he 

lost we gained. 

We had him, in fact, bound hand and foot. If you will 
look over the ground you will see how true that is. His 
mine, the Croesus, was richer than any other in the district, 
except, perhaps, the Birthday, but we more than made it 
up in the smelting, for we did by water-power what he had 
to do with coal. Remember that he had to buy his coal 
of us. His only way of escape was shut off by our posses- 
sion of the railroad. There were other smelters in the 
country where power was free and other things were 
favorable, and which could be made to run as cheaply as 
ours, and if he could have got his ore to them he could have 
competed with us to some advantage. But, though giving 
of rebates was illegal, there was nothing to prevent our 
putting as high a freight tariff on ore as we pleased, for we 
had occasion to ship nothing ourselves but refined copper. 
I confess, frankly, that the business wasn’t much to 

mytaste. It had been easy when I was in Stanley’s grip, when 
gossip had already set the date for the completion of my ruin, 
to declare that some day I would deal with him as he was 
trying to deal with me; it had still been easy, when the out- 
come hung in doubt, to plan aggressively and eagerly for his 
overthrow. But now that I had him fast it was a different 
matter to go on steadily and relentlessly tightening the screws. 
There seemed to be nothing else to do. I am sure he must 
often have studied out the situation and have seen, as I have 
indicated it above, that it was hopeless. A man fighting 
merely for a commercial advantage would soon have given 
up the fight, but that was not what Stanley was fighting for, 
and after the struggle had gone on and on, always to our 
advantage, but never to the enfeebling of his attack, it looked 
as though Armstrong had been right when he said that the 
man who owned the Crcesus could never be completely 
routed. 

As I said before, I’m not trying to give a history of the 
war asa whole. We attacked each other at every point, and 
the State was torn in two by our quarrel. He attacked us 
through the courts whenever he could find a pretext, and we 
him; he raided our stocks in Wall Street and elsewhere, and 
we retaliated upon his; the names of the great national 
parties in politics were, in our State, the most convenient 
way of designating his faction and mine. The row was 
carried into society, into the schools and the churches, it was 
in the air, and all the while the din of it was echoed in the 
columns of the Argus and the Daily News. When I think 
back over those times and remember what a futile affair it 
was, and how many years it lasted, dragging itself along from 
month to month, I wonder how we stood it. I suppose we 
got so used to it, just as we were used to sulphurous acid gas 
before I improved the smelter, that we took it as the natural 
state of things. 

It seems, looking back at it, as though with strokes and 
counter-strokes following as fast as they did, that we could 
have done nothing but fight, that the ordinary conduct of 
business must have been suspended, all pleasures given up, 
and that we must have lived every hour at the highest tension 
of excitement. But that wasn’t the case at all. We lived 
just about as we have lived since, dividing up our time 
between the big house in Red City and the smaller, pleas- 
anter one which looked out on the winding river and father 
Jansen’s broad meadows. We took little vacation trips, too, 
and some more extended ones, and once we got as far away 
as Venice. 

By a tacit understanding, however, Cooper and Rosenblum 
and I were never all away from the post of duty at the same 
time. The others in our little association were not very alert 
or quick to see just what this or that move might mean, and 
alertness was still necessary. We had Stanley in a net, it is 
true, but we weren’t sure that, if left quite to his own devices, 
he might not break out. 

We recognized pretty clearly that there were two weak 
spots in that net and those we watched most carefully. One 
was our control of his transportation facilities; the other, the 
doubtful legality of our trust. This latter weakness I did not 
at first take very seriously, though Lawrence, who saw farther 
ahead than I, warned me that it would be more likely to prove 
our undoing than the other. 

However, during the earlier years of the struggle the 
former danger was the graver one, and he came rather near 
getting one or two schemes through by which he could have 
transported his raw ore cheap to some cheap smelter, and so 
have competed with us on even terms. He tried to get in with 
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the Northern Railroad first, and 
when he found us ahead of him | 
there he began dickering with the — 
Chicago and Pacific, which crosses — 
the continent two hundred and | 
fifty miles farther to the south. They would have been glad 
enough to run a branch up our way and capture some of the 
business of their northern competitor, but we got wind of the | 
move in time and succeeded in getting through a territorial — 
agreement between the two roads which put an end to his hopes 
from that quarter. He never gave up fighting along that line 
though, and when the war came to an end, as I shall recount 
presently, he had a railroad from Red City half-way down to 
Bridgetown, every inch of the construction of which we had 
opposed. 

But as time went on, and Stanley’s resources lessened, 
the danger of his getting another railroad grew less, and the. 
other danger grew correspondingly greater. There was a ; 
anti-trust law in our State, but though it was extremely strin- 
gent I classed it among the merely ornamental ones which 
adorn the books. The best lawyers unanimously declared it | 
unconstitutional by virtue of a clause which excepted from its 
provisions all combinations of agriculturists or stock-raisers, 

Stanley brought suit against us under this statute, and 
under Dutton’s skillful guidance — Dutton was at the head of 
our law department now, for Lawrence was getting ready to~ 
go to the Senate — under his guidance the case crawled along, 
from one court to another, toward Washington, the poor stele 
ute getting a sound drubbing from every judge who passed on 
it until at last the Supreme Court put it out of its misery. 

But our glee over this triumph was short-lived. © Publ 
sentiment, which Lawrence had talked about so solemnl 
years before, was aroused all over the country against trusts, 
and not, I admit, without plenty of reason, though much of 
the manifestation. of it, in the newspapers and on the stum 
was unreasonable enough. Well, we snapped our fingers at | 
it and pretended we didn’t care, but the great Public di 
care, and at last its sentiment crystallized into a Federal stat- 
ute which contained no nonsense about ‘“‘ farmers and stock- | 
raisers.’’ When they brought suit for the dissolution of o 
trust under that statute the shoe was on the other foot. We 
had a consultation about it, and Dutton, so sure before, was | 
grave and non-committal, and the utmost cheer we could gi 
out of him was that we weren’t whipped yet. Lawren 
whom I believe to be one of the greatest constitutional law- | 
yers in the country and whom I hope some day to see in the! 
Supreme Court, talking the case over with me privately, 
declared pointblank that the law would ‘“‘ hold water,’’ and / 
that our dissolution was only a matter of time. | 

‘* Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ then we’ll make the time as long as 
possible.’’ 

That was the course Dutton took and every expedient tha 
legal skill and experience could suggest was used to d 
the end. Indeed, as is well known, it was not on our cai 
but on another just like it, started in another State and pu 
forward with more expedition, that the court of last resor 
passed the judgment which once and forever put an end to. 
such combinations of capital as ours. Wewere not taken 
surprise, but that fact made the last meeting of the directors 
of the Bent River Copper Trust, about our table at the C 
Club, none the less gloomy. We had the lawyers there, an 
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then, having eaten dinner without leaving our chairs, 
talked along into the evening without discovering the 
way out of the trouble. We were all on the wrong trac 


to leave us outside of the law, but strong enough to kee} 
together. If there was a plank of safety between the d 
and the deep sea none of us was shrewd enough to fin 
and Dutton condemned all our schemes and we scoffed at al 
of his. ; 
And then, about ten o’clock at night, when we 
exhausted every possibility, and sat staring at each oth 
mum and disgusted, the great inspiration which was to 
short Stanley’s triumph as he had cut short ours, the pla 
which we ought to have acted years before, the plan so simf 
that it should have taken a great genius to discover it, W 
naively put forward by the stupidest man in the room. 
a — it,’’? said Armstrong, for that was his usual 


big company.”’ 

He went on talking, but none of us heard him; we jus 
and looked blankly at him. Then I glanced at Cooper and 
found him looking at me. There was a combinatior 
chagrin, amusement and triumph, all three, in his face, a 
felt as though I ought to be looking the same way. 

““Confound you,’’ said Cooper to Armstrong. 
didn’t you say that two hours ago?’’ 

‘“ Or two months,’’ said I. 


“1 didn’t mean it seriously,’’ said Armstrong. He had 
yoken like a prophet, not knowing what he said. 

“But you can bet your bottom dollar we'll take it seri- 
usly,’’ said Cooper, thumping the table so that the glasses 
imped. 

Iturned upon Dutton. ‘‘Can you show us anything the 
atter with that?’’ I demanded, but Dutton was still dazed. 
“Took!’’ I went on. ‘‘ We incorporate ——”’ 

“Under the laws of New Jersey,’’ put in Cooper. 

“Under the laws of New Jersey,’’ I assented; ‘‘ the—the 
‘orthwestern Metals Corporation. That corporation buys— 
wys, mind you—the White Eagle Mine, the Ore Summit 
lines, Mr. Halstead’s and Mr. Frankenburgher’s Mines, and 
1e Birthday, besides the plant and property of the North- 
estern Ore Company. Is there anything on earth to prevent 
at?’” 

“ Provided, of course,’’ went on Cooper with a grin, ‘‘ that 
has money enough and the owners can be induced to sell.’’ 
“Ves”? said I. ‘‘ With that provision can you say anything 
yainst the legality of that, Mr. Dutton?”’ 

‘*No,’”’ said Dutton helplessly, but he had not got over 
ie shock yet. ‘‘ No, I cannot,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ but —but I’m 
ot ready to give you an opinion on it to-night. It’s alto- 
sther too easy to be true; that’s the trouble with it. I'll 
Ik with you about it in a day or two.’’ 

With that he took his leave abruptly, for the scheme had 
iven him a tremendous shaking up. What troubled him 
semed to be a line of reasoning which has clouded over 
any a problem as simple as two and two, namely, that 
ere must be something the matter with it or so absolutely 
isy a solution would have occurred to him long ago. 

But though he pondered over it many days and consulted 
j0ut it for many more he was not able to discover a single 
iophole through which the existing law or any other could be 
ivoked against us. And since that day nobody else has been 
yle to discover one, either. That step—you may believe we 
ok it promptly — made our final victory as sure as a mathe- 
atical demonstration, made escape from our net a matter 
syond human possibility. 

But it didn’t put an end to the fight; rather it seemed to 
ake the struggle of the man in the net only the more des- 
erate. He had the alternative of selling out to us for what 
‘ice we might choose to pay, or of keeping up his present 
ctics until there was nothing left to 
Il, and he seemed to have chosen the 
tter. 

How that long war was ended at last 
‘something that it is now time to tell: 
twas by no crushing victory of ours; 
doubt if any victory could have done 
* | think you will agree with me that 
was Adele Broughton who began the 
id between me and my friend. The 
iterials for the fire, I admit, were all 
tere, and were none of her gathering, 
ie she put the torch to the pile. 
ell, it was Barget who quenched it. 
If you have understood this story I 
ve been telling, if you have credited 

* with frankness and honesty in the 
{ling of it, you will believe me when 
i that I took small pleasure in 

tching the hopeless struggle my old 
ie and enemy was keeping up; 

it I wished often that if we must 
{on fighting it might be on more 

mm terms; that I was utterly sick 
the whole wretched affair. * 

3arget and I talked about it a good 

ul and she often asked me if I could 

no way of making an end of it. 
: had once sent Cooper to ask Stan- 
1 to put a price on his property and 
ne to terms with us, and when I re- 
mbered the defiant answer our 
oy had brought back, and then 
talled my own last talk with Stanley, 
t absolute finality in his voice when 
had said it was too late and had re- 
ated his old threat, whatever hope 
© peaceful settlement Barget had started in my head always 
fied away, and I would make her the old answer that there 
Wi no way at all. 
‘leanwhile the years were treating us kindly. Our two 
dghters, Barget and Dorothy, arrived in due succession 
ar young Christian Jansen, and the three children in course 
| ‘rowing up took most of their mother’s time and gave her 
P ity of trouble as healthy children do, so that even without 
a)ngle friend outside her family she would hardly have had 
hance to feel lonely. But there were friends, as I said, 
iy had stood by us through the darkest days, and there 

ve pleasant acquaintances, some newcomers, and some of 
old ones who came back to us, after some little embar- 
‘ment and hesitation, when the storm had blown over. 
iety came back promptly, and with no embarrassment 
Ww tever. 
think, after all, that society is pretty just, or if that is too 
Bq1 4 word, at least pretty consistent. It exists on an 
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assumption of moderate prosperity, it demands payment for 
its pleasures in like coin, and, recognizing its limitations, 
knowing that it cannot honor a draft on sympathy, it is chary 
of having such a draft made upon it. You cannot blame it if 
it scurries for shelter when it sees a storm coming, for its 
clothes are made for fine weather. So when it came back to 
us as soon as the sun of good fortune shone out strong again 
we welcomed it, enjoyed as many of its pleasures as Barget’s 
babies left her leisure for, and indulged in no unpleasant 
reminiscences. 

Adele Stanley, however, did not remove her boycott. She 
was like her husband, defiant, unbending, apparently deter- 
mined to carry the fight to the last ditch. Their hospitality 
was as lavish as ever to those who stood by her in ignoring 
us, but though she continued to hold a good many to their 
allegiance for a while, her company grew smaller and smaller, 
and toward the end she was much alone, and the big house 
was nearly always dark. 

Through all the years the couple had been childless, and it 
was with some surprise that we heard—this was just before 
the end came—that a son had been born to them. The fact 
seemed to have some strong significance to Barget; she 
recurred to it several times during the evening after she had 
told me the news. 

Later she fell silent for so long that I asked her where her 
thoughts were. ‘‘I’m so glad for her,’’ was all she said. 

I was a good deal puzzled and I said so. ‘‘I can see how 
you can forgive her,’’ I said, ‘‘ at least to the length of wish- 
ing her no particular harm, even though you know she would 


do all her mischief over again if she could, to-morrow. But 
to be ‘ glad for her’ is such a different thing.’’ 
““T know it,’’ Barget answered, ‘‘and I feel a little 


ashamed about it. I mean because I’m so inconsistent. I 
don’t forgive everybody else who hurts me, at least not that 
way. But I’ve been sorry for her right along; sorrier for 
her than for him, though I suppose she’s more to blame than 
heis. I can’t explain why, at all, unless perhaps it’s because 
you used to be so fond of her—but in a way I’ve always put 
myself in her place. I don’t try to, I just do. I was sorry 
for her when people began to let her alone, and to talk about 
her and about him, just as they used to talk about us, and 
now that she has a baby to make her happier and —and 
better, just as my baby made me—I’m glad for her.”’ 


HE SAID JUST WHAT HE HAD SAID BEFORE: “IT’S TOO LATE FOR THAT, DRAKE.” 


The child was but a puny little creature, it seemed, and it 
lived only about a fortnight. I heard of its death in the 
afternoon before I left my office, and I made a point of going 
home a little earlier than usual, for I guessed what effect the 
news would have on Barget. 

I knew the moment I saw her that she had heard it. She 
was giving the children their supper in the nursery, and she 
was laughing with them and at them just as she always did, 
but when the meal was over and it was time to say good- 
night, she hugged them all, even Dorothy, who always went to 
sleep over the table and who protested uneasily, and kissed 
them with a kind of passionate affection unusual with her, 
until it seemed as though she could not let them go, and I 
knew what was in her mind. She had gone back to our own 
dark days, when a son had been given her to comfort her, 
and was thinking how she would have felt if after a few short 
days he had been taken away from her. 

She controlled herself while we sat at dinner, but afterward, 
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when we were alone in the library, she came to me and, 
putting down her head on my shoulder, sobbed like a child. 
I did not try to say anything, just held her quietly, and at 
last, with a long, tremulous breath, she sat up and dried her 
eyes. 

““There,’’?’ she said at last, ‘‘now I’ll be good again. 
But,’’ she went on quickly, ‘there is something you must 
do right away. Tell me you will do it. You must stop the 
war. It can’t go on after—after this.”’ 

But I had to shake my head. ‘‘If stopping it had rested 
with me it would have stopped long ago. But it’s out of my 
hands. There’s nothing —nothing in the world that I can do 
that wouldn’t make it worse.’’ 

““You mustn’t say that,’’ she began, but I interrupted her. 

“Tf I were to go to his office to-morrow on such an errand 
he would turn me out of it. He would think I had come to 
take advantage of his grief, to put the screws on again, and I 
shouldn’t blame him.”’ 

** Not to-morrow,’’ she said. ‘‘I didn’t mean that. But 
write him a note now and send it tohim. Tell him it has 
gone on too long and it must stop; it mustn’t go past 
to-night.”’ 

“‘T haven’t any right to do that without talking to the 
others.”’ 

“Talk to them to-morrow. They will agree to anything 
you say; even if they don’t want to, you can make them. 
But to-night it’s just between you and him.”’ 

Half unwillingly, for a methodical business man of my age 
cannot mix emotion and business without an effort, I took up 
a pen and a sheet of paperand made a start. That sheet was 
crumpled up and thrown aside, and another and another after 
it, until in despair I asked Barget to dictate it to me. 

The note began without address, and it ended without 
formality, just with my name, and it contained barely more 
than just the phrase she had used in urging me to write it, 
that the struggle between us must stop, forever, to-night. 

I sealed it up and sent my man with it —the Stanleys lived 
only a block away —and then we waited there in the library, 
Barget and I, for the outcome. Now that it was dispatched 
our positions were reversed. Barget was sitting in a big 
chair, all her accustomed serenity come back, while I paced 
the room in an excitement which grew greater as the moments 
crept by. Neither of us spoke, until at the end of half an 
hour I stopped in my walk. ‘‘ He 
won’t come,’’ I said. 

We heard the bell ring before the 
words were out of my mouth. 

‘“He has come,’’ said Barget con- 
fidently, and she came over to where 
I stood and kissed me and left the 
room. A moment after she had gone 
out Stanley came in. 

“Are you willing to talk business 
with me for half an hour?’’ he asked. 
His voice was harsh and not very 
steady. 

‘““T’m glad you’ve come,’’ said I. 
“ Sit down.”’ 

He looked at me steadily for a 
while, and neither of usspoke. I was 
casting about for the best way to begin, 
but it was he who broke the silence. 

‘‘Time was, Drake,’’ said he, 
“when you looked, and felt too, I 
guess, an older man than I. But I’ve 
more than caught up with you.’’ He 
made another pause, and then went 
on: ‘‘ That’s not what I came to 
say. You wrote me that this fight of 
ours must stop. Well, you timed 
that pretty well. It has got to stop; 
I’m at the end of my rope. I’ve had 
enough. You can make whatever 
conditions you fancy. I’m not likely 
to quibble over them to-night.’’ 

His voice was under control now. 
It had the old defiant sneer in it, that 
stung me as it never had stung before. 
For a moment my anger at the taunt 
had possession of me, but I mastered 
it and answered him quietly. 

‘*T think you know better than that,’”’ said I; “‘I think you 
know why I wrote the note to-night. I said our war must 
stop, and I said it because common decency won’t let me 
carry it any further. One way or another we must make an 
end of it, here and now.’”’ 

““There’s only one way,’’ he said. ‘“‘It’s too late for any- 
thing else. There can’t be peace between us while we’re 
within striking distance. One of us must go, and I’m the 
one. What property I have here is worth just what you 
choose to pay for it. I’m through.’’ 

I was not looking at him, and I asked him a question, 
something about the condition of his property, but he didn’t 
answer me, and glancing at him I sawhe hadn’t heard. His 
thoughts were somewhere else, and as I was preparing to 
repeat the question he began talking, more to himself than 
to me. 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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@The negative young man cannot produce positive 
results. 


@The luxury of travel increases every day, but it can 
never equal the luxury of staying at home. 


@ Now comes the autumn novel, with the first edition 
exhausted before the reader has had a chance. 


@In the West the servant-girl problem is being met 
by co6perative kitchens. Now the only trouble is to get 
servant girls for the new kitchens. 


@Santos-Dumont’s ocean trip in a flying machine has 
been postponed for various reasons, chief of which is that the 
American million he asked for was not forthcoming. But a 
good flying machine ought to be able to rise above such 
trifles as that. 

a) 


Women as Hickers 


HE women of America need no advice from any one on 

moral questions, as witness what the power of women 
did in a Southern State campaign against a Congressman 
who had been proved of unfit character to represent an 
upright body of people, and later what women did in a 
national fight against a Western Congressman who reckoned 
their power so little that he even attempted to take his 
seat in Congress in defiance of public opinion. Everybody 
admits that those two instances represent a fight of two men 
against the women of America, and who won? That shows 
what women caz do, and it has never been alleged that in 
either instance any woman went outside of her woman’s 
sphere or was unwomanly in any effort she made in the cause 
of pure representation and good government. 

A senseless and ridiculous system of ‘‘ kicking’’ against 
everything and everybody is not urged. The chronic com- 
plainer is a nuisance to himself as well as to his neighbor, 
although, if we were forced to choose between the chronic 
““kicker’’ and the chronic lamb of a citizen who bears all 
municipal injustices patiently, and who meets all attempts at 
reform with the watchword, ‘‘ Don’t make a fuss about it,”’ 
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we should choose the kicker. For a chronic kicker, though 
he may often be too catholic in his efforts, is bound some- 
times to kick a goal from the field of a righteous cause. 
Therefore, while we do not approve of his ubiquitous methods, 
we boldly claim that even the chronic kicker comes nearer to 
being the ideal citizen than the meek sheep of a man who 
bears all imposition without protest. 

In the matter of personal rights, nothing uproarious or 
unsexing need be advocated. A little consideration of the 
matter and a little quiet and persistent effort in one’s own 
immediate circle of friends is all that is necessary. The 
American woman uses tact with men as naturally as she 
breathes. That is the reason she gets everything she wants. 

First, be sure of the law on the matter. Never write a 
letter or utter a public protest until you are sure you are 
within your rights as bounded by the laws of your State. 
You will be amazed at the excellence of your laws and ordi- 
nances and the criminal laxness of their enforcement. And 
here is an excellent place to suggest that women inform them- 
selves on the subject of law, inasmuch as it affects their own 
lives. Let them study municipal law in particular and 
instruct their girls as well as their boys on the ordinances 
governing their own city. Most of the things which harass 
and annoy you could be done away with if you only knew 
how well you are protected by law. But not enforced, 
you say? Well, whose fault is it but yours? You. have 
influence. Use it. See to it that deafening noises and foul 
odors and unhealthful practices are stopped. 

But, before you attempt to cast out the mote from the public 
eye, reflect a little for fear the beam of selfishness is in your 
own eye. Are vow maintaining a public nuisance? Do you 
practice on your piano before other people are up and after 
they have gone to bed? Is your husband learning to play 
the flute? Are your children allowed to run wild and whoop 
and yell, regardless of the woman who is writing a book in 
the apartment above you? Do you keep a dog and does he 
bark with sheer dog spirits and the delight of living, and do 
you encourage him in it, regardless of the poor spinster 
within hearing who hates curs? 

Have you built your house out of line, so that it cuts off 
your neighbor’s view? Have you built aspite fence? Do 
you race your automobile along public highways frightening 
horses and.causing accidents to gratify your own selfishness? 
If you do any of these things you are not a good citizen. If 
your husband does them, and you do not try to influence him 
to desist, you are not a good citizen. If you are not training 
your boys and girls in thoughtfulness and consideration to 
their neighbors and friends; if you do not train them to stand 
up for their rights and to demand that when good laws are 
enacted they shall be enforced by the weight of a persevering 
public opinion, you are lacking both as mother and as good 
citizen; you are not doing your duty to your children or to 
your country or to yourself. 


The Good Fellow 


Ay OFFICIAL of a Western city has disappeared in cir- 
cumstances which indicate that well-founded criminal 
charges would have been made against him had he remained 
at his post. Yet we are told that the fugitive is still held in 
high regard by many of his fellow-citizens, for the reason 
that he is ‘‘a good fellow.’’ His reputation in this respect 
did not date, as is usual with good fellows in politics, from 
the time when he got in touch with the city’s purse-strings. 
It began many years ago when as a practicing physician he 
visited the invalid poor free of charge, and even furnished 
medicines to patients too poor to pay for them. Thus he 
acquired the affection of thousands who benefited by, or had 
heard of, his kindness of heart. “His disposition did not 
change when he got into politics, and he seems to have been 
mentally unable to refuse the demands made upon him, 
although his personal means were unequal to them. 

Good fellows of his kind are not uncommon in classes 
other than political, and they are among the curses of society. 
A generous disposition does not imply that its possessor has 
a proper equipment of moral qualities, or, indeed, that he 
has any moral qualities at all. Society is full of good fellows 
who give big dinners and other entertainments, the price of 
which is borrowed, without prospect of repayment, from men 
who dislike to refuse anything to a good fellow. Sometimes 
it is even abstracted from trust funds, or withheld from the 
necessities of the good fellow’s own family. Business circles 
are full of good fellows who are always ready to ‘‘takea 
night off with the boys,’’ or to lend their money, or to indorse 
notes for their friends. Sooner or later they come to grief 
and find no one to help them, for every man of means knows 
that no one can help a spendthrift, but the example of such 
downfalls does not deter other entries for the good-fellow 
championship. 
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The good fellow, as a rule, is merely a man of gene \ 


impulse who is too weak to say “‘ No”’ to himself or an 
else. 
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As to National Decadence 


DELCASSE, the French Minister of Foreign Af 

* combats the prevalent idea that France is decad 
He reminds the pessimists that since the disasters of 18 
Republic has built up a splendid army, a magnificent fle 
and a world-wide commerce, and has come to the fro 
international politics. He might have added that 
remained supreme in art and literature, and very near the | 
in science. These are things more important than armi 
navies, and they are not the marks of a decadent peop 

The truth is that there is nothing easier to say than 
nation is in its decadence, and nothing harder to 
Every people, not excepting our own, has had its peri 
apparent degeneration, and every one has invisible stor 
health and energy that contain the potency of an unex 
revival. France under Louis XV and England 
Charles II appeared ready to drop to pieces with rottens 
yet each lived to furnish a spectacle of fierce vigor 
astonished and terrified the world. 

It is doubtful whether history can furnish an instance o 
nation that died of internal decay. Philosophers talk at 
the inexorable laws of national mortality, but the simp 
is that there is no such thing as natural death for a na 
The nations that have died have died of external violen 
and if they had been let alone they probably would hav 
living yet. Japan, whose reigning dynasty dates from 
the time of Solon, and China, which was an empire 
Abraham led his herds into the wilderness, are as vigo 
they ever were. China, indeed, is often spoken of as an exa 
ple of a decadent nation, but the decadence there is sin 
in the methods of government. The people are sound 
sound people can always recover from bad government 
siders give ita chance. Spain and Turkey, the othe 
specimens of decadence, are in the same position. 

The future world-polity will draw contributions of ya; 
from all. races, and in the process Anglo-Saxon s 
complacency is likely to have a good many disturbi 
prises. Certainly mankind will not be able to dispens 
French wit, tact, clarity of vision, precision of th 
artistic imagination and devotion to logical ideas, and 
long as France can furnish these things she will be in 
danger of falling into decay. 
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The Way to Disarm 


A FEW years ago it was the Czar of Russia who dreai 
the dream of European disarmament. Now it 
King of Italy. And again Germany, with her splendi 
tary blade of tempered steel which she thinks no othe 
can match, puts a veto on the project. : 
If we wait for all the nations of Europe to agree to disy 
it is not likely that this generation will ever see the § 
carried out. There will always be at least one coun 
will think its interest lies in keeping continually in t 
But why should those nations whose backs are br 
under the weight of useless fleets and regiments wi 
relief until the Powers that like such loads agree to joi! 
in taking them off? Why should not Italy, for inst 
her own disarming without asking Germany’s permis 
Suppose the Italian Government should say: “ 
going to stop loading our people with taxes for an arm) 
navy that have never fought a civilized enemy since Italy) 
her natural frontiers thirty-six years ago, and are never] 
to fight another. Weare going to turn a quarter of a mi 
young men from idleness to productive industry. 
going to organize a national militia system on the | 
model, that will give us a million riflemen for home defi 
at less than half the cost of a quarter the number of 
soldiers. We are going to mind our own business, a 
international high politics to those who can aff 
luxury.’’ 
Would the sky fall if that were done? Would | 
invade Italy for the mere pleasure of getting into 
with Germany glowering over her own frontiers? 
Austria, with the present dominions of the Hapsburg 
bling to pieces under their eyes? Would Swit 


The Power that first disarms will have such an access 
genuine national strength that the others in mere self-del® 
will have to follow its example. But some one Pot 
have to have the courage to take the lead. To wait f 
act at once is to wait forever. 


the Captains of the Farming Industry 
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| WESTERN 


AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 


! ment of a 160-acre tract of farming 
i land requires less business ability than 
anual labor; but to conduct upon a paying 
isis farms containing several thousand acres 
.e order is changed from muscular power to 
‘ain work. In the Middle West are numer- 
is large farm-ranches whose owners are 
odern captains of industry. These menare 
‘lving problems and carrying on enterprises 
yon their farms worthy of the brains of great 
ust builders. And in many instances their 
‘come is quite as large. Those who have 
‘ent a lifetime in one community trying to 
t a fortune out of soil-tilling would be 
_ tonished at the magnitude of farming upon 
‘e plains of the Southwest. 
| The average size of each of the five million 
rms in the United Statesis146acres. This 
_ nall average is due to the quarter and eighth 
_ (ction farms in New England and the South. 
' the Western division there are larger 
4 pias than in any other portion of the United 
‘ates, the average size being 1000 acres in 
|dlahoma and Western Kansas and Texas. 
_| Indian Territory the average size of each 
_|dian’s holdings is 500 acres. The Western 
vision also shows a larger increase in prices 
_ land than in any other section. 
_ Farming and ranching have changed 
batly within recent years. The modern 
m in Kansas, Oklahoma or any prairie 
mmunity west of the Missouri River is no 
wre like its predecessor, the ranch of a score 
(years ago, than is it similar to an old New 
jgland homestead. But the principal dif- 
ence is in the management. The West is 
didly filling in with home-seekers, who are 
jturn taking all the Government lands open 
1 homestead entry. Indian reservations, 
imerly nothing but vast cattle ranches, are 
ng thrown open to white settlement. The 
1lskins are given farms of their own and told 
tgo to work. Fifteen thousand redskins 
\re placed on their individual allotments in 
31, and 1300 farms were given.away to 
4 ite settlers. This rapid settlement of the 
*st means a concentration of farming and 
Tiching interests. The 1ooo-acre farms are 
1. being reduced in acreage, but they are 
tng turned over to more expert managers. 
| t is not the purpose of this article to show 
i detail the management of these immense 
tches, but to deal with certain farmers 
al ranch owners whose original ideas for 


[= economical and successful manage- 
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SOME MINIATURE STORIES OF THE 
WHEAT BARONS —THEIR 
LIFE, THEIR WORK, THEIR METHODS, 
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“running’’ their places have made them 

known all over the West, and caused 

their farm-ranches to be copied in crop 
production and rotation of planting. These 
men are the real industrial leaders, just as 
much so as the manager of a great steel mill 
or a railway system. They have handled the 
soil carefully, like a florist his bulbs or an en- 
gineer his engine. The earth has given to them 
its bountiful resources. It seems to the on- 
looker that farming in its various branches has 
been reduced to a science. 

If you possess not one cent of money it is 
almost immaterial which way to turn if only 
you get employment, but if you owned a mil- 
lion or so dollars would you buy a ranch with 
it in hopes of making it pay better than any 
other investment? Men of millions, men of 
even smaller fortunes, are doing this every 
day, and they are reaping rich returns. One 
of them is Frank Rockefeller, known as the 
former vice-president of the Standard Oii 
Company. Mr. Rockefeller owns a 14,000- 
acre tract of Jand in Western Kansas which 
yields him profits beyond what were his 
fondest hopes when he invested, a number of 
years ago. His specialty is raising fine 
blooded Shorthorn and Hereford cattle for 
the fancy stock market. And the ranch is 
equipped especially for this purpose, with a 
feed-mill, ventilated barns and reservoirs, to 
give the stock every opportunity for easy 
fattening. He came to Western Kansas 
twenty years ago and bought land in the 
““short-grass’’ region fora mere trifle. This 
land lay along Soldier and Medicine Creeks, 
but it needed irrigation to produce crops 
every year. Ditches and lakes were spread 
over the ranch until to-day Mr. Rockefeller is 
cutting three or four crops of alfalfa from his 
fields while others are cutting but two. His 
system of stock feeding has proved more 
than successful, and while other shippers are 
lamenting their inability to purchase feed, he 
is sending fattened steers to the market at 
every season. 

Mr. Frank Rockefeller, although he is a 
millionaire member of several of the Eastern 
corporations, takes real delight in being 
known as a ranchman of Western Kansas. 
““The happiest days of my life are spent on 
this ranch, far out here in Kansas,’’ Mr. 
Rockefeller told me. He is at home on the 
ranch, and it is his own ideas that have placed 
him in the present high position he holds as 
a cattleman, farmer, and president of the 
Western Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

The Rockefeller ranch has no telephone 


THRESHING SCENE IN OKLAHOMA 


By WILLIAM R. DRAPER 


connections with Belvidere, the nearest sta- 
tion, located on the Santa Fe Railway. This 
is Mr. Rockefeller’s supreme idea of solitude 
and absence from the business world. When- 
ever a messenger from Belvidere visits the 
ranch with a bunch of telegrams he always 
waits until the multi-millionaire has finished 
his farm work then in hand. As an expertin 
the care of Hereford and Shorthorn cattle Mr. 
Rockefeller ranks high. He never calls fora 
veterinary surgeon when there are sick cattle 
in his barns. Mr. Rockefeller abhors noto- 
riety. Indeed, he dislikes to be known as a 
millionaire, but rather as a man who looks 
for the value of every dollar spent. He 
wishes to be on a level with his associates. 
In Western Kansas he is known as a “ short- 
grass ranchman.’’ Once, when his family 
came to the ranch from their home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, they were accompanied by several 
stylish friends. At Wichita the Pullman is 
removed from the train. Mrs. Rockefeller 
chartered the Pullman to goto Belvidere. As 
it was the first elaborate car that had ever 
journeyed through this short-grass region the 
natives flocked to the tracks to see it go by. 
To this: attention Mr. Rockefeller objected, 
saying it would give him a bad name among 
his neighbors. No more Pullmans go to the 
Rockefeller ranch. Mr. Rockefeller’s busi- 
ness methods are strict. When he buys 
blooded steers he carefully reckons the profit 
to be made on each lot. When he holds an 
auction of fine cattle he personally conducts 
the sale. 

There are men in the Southwest who have 
had remarkable careers. One of these is 
John W. Stewart, one of the few Kansas mil- 
lionaires. He lives at Wellington. Strictly 
speaking, Mr. Stewart could not be called a 
farmer any more than the man who furnishes 
capital to railway builders could be called a 
railroad man. He commenced with no cap- 
ital at all. He is now sixty years old and 
his whole line of investments is in farms in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Southwest. He 
began work in a butcher shop at twelve years 
of age, moved West at eighteen and took a job 
driving a carriage for a real-estate firm in 
Wichita, Kansas. It was his duty to show 
land intrusted to his firm for sale to Eastern 
investors. Whenever he came across a real 
bargain he used his own money in buying an 
option on it, and soon his own sales were as 
large as the firm for which he was working. 
For five years Mr. Stewart was a land specu- 
lator in Wichita, dealing in city and county 
transfers of real estate. One day he was 
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the grocer sells you 


TYhe food that’s most healthful, gives the 
most pleasure, and no other food is so deli- | 
cious and nutritious as 


WHEATLET 


because every cereal analysis made shows a 
superabundance of life-giving elements in 
WHEATLET. The only mill in the world 
equipped exclusively for manufacture of 
whole wheat products from highest premium 
wheat; that’s why. 

Full half pound sample WHEATLET for 
three two-cent stamps and your grocer’s name. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” 


721 Springarden St., LOCKPORT,N.Y. 
$200 in Gold to Children under 16. 
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ways ready to eat. 
Malta=Vita 
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building qualities, more nerve stim- 
ulant than is found in any other food. 


Malta=Vita 
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insure perfect digestion and health. 
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Light. 


Habit is strong; the 
mind is stronger. 
An awakening intel- 
lect makes the will 
that breaks an un- 
natural habit, and in 
the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness to light. To bemen- 
tally and physically 
sound we must eat natu- 
ral food. In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
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taking a supposed investor over Sedgwick 
County. 

The man drove through a number of farms, 
asking who held the option on this land, 
that and the other. To every question, Mr. 
Stewart replied that he was the present 
owner. The man began to look the youth 
over. 

‘“You seem to hold more land than your 
firm, sonny. How does that come?’’ he 
asked. 

‘““No; I am just showing you my places 
Arste 

The man proved to be a member of a big 
investment concern in New York and he 
asked young Stewart, then barely twenty- 
three, to go to Wellington and accept the 
agency for them. He went. His profits 
from $50 were $8000 in five years. From 
then on Mr. Stewart became “ bullish’? on 
Kansas farm investments. He went into 
farming for himself. Wheat raising became 
his hobby. His fields now aggregate 50,000 
acres. He has steadily bought farms with 
the profits of his fields, until now he owns 
150 farms in Kansas, 40 in Oklahoma, and 
others in Nebraska and Iowa. Some of them 
contain 1200 acres, none less than 160. He 
If 
there is a good crop he wins; if not, he gener- 
ally comes out even. He has scattered his 
farms over differently climated territory, so 
that a drought in one section will not affect his 
other farms. In 1897 his profits, from the 
Leiter boom in wheat were sufficient to buy 
him twenty quarter-sections in the best wheat- 
raising section of Kansas. Whenever others 
are trying to sell out and leave the country 
because of a droughty season he is always 
buying. Mr. Stewart tersely remarked dur- 
ing the corn-burning season of the year Igor: 
““Droughts make me more money than fair 
weather.’’ And the increase of farming land 
since then has proven the truth of his asser- 
tion. He credits his success to a close study 
of farming, strict attention to his tenants, and 
never allowing the smallest profits to pass by 
He would never rent his farms 
for cash, preferring to interest himself in 
crop raising instead of collecting. 

Mr. Stewart’s personal energy dominates 
his hired men. It is noticeable that while he 
is on his farms the men work harder and 
accomplish more, not because he insists that 


| they shall, but the feeling that every one 


must hurry in order to keep up with the 
““boss’’ prevails. He visits his ranches once 
or twice a year. None of the men are asked 
to quit work when he visits them; on the 
other hand, he goes into the field and works 
with them to get at their system. Mr. 
Stewart is small, heavy of build and walks 
with a quick gait. He never takes a vaca- 
tion, but combines pleasure with his business 
trips. Mr. Stewart does his own office 
work, and attends to many trivial duties that 
employees could do just as well. He says 
that while sweeping out his office, hoeing his 
own garden or doing farm work, he can study 
out the problems of deals to much better 
advantage. 


A Ranch with a Hundred:Mile Fence 


O THE farmer who carefully 
cultivates forty or eighty 
acres a 40,000-acre farm is 
something of a curiosity. 
M. M. Sherman has sucha 
ranch in Central Kansas. 
Every year he sells from 
this ranch 2500 fat beeves, 
feeds an additional 6000 
annually, and cultivates 
5000 acres. The farm is 
divided into three parts; 
overeachisaforeman. A 
boarding-house is allotted 
to each division for the 
workers. A telephone sys- 
tem connects the entire 
ranch. The day’s work is 
planned by the foreman 
the night previous and by 
him telephoned to each 

district manager. For instance: if there 

is a field of wheat unduly ripened because 
of hot sun or wet earth beneath, this fact 
is reported to the foreman, who may take 
some of his plough drivers from their regular 
duties to harvest the overripe wheat. But 
under ordinary circumstances every man has 
his work to perform. In the fall, after the 
wheat and oats have been harvested, three to 
four thousand acres are sown to forage crops, 
such as kaffircornand millet. Two thousand 
calves are born on the Sherman ranch every 
year. The cattle fattened for the market are 
fed not only rough feed but ground feed of 
all kinds. The ranch is seventeen miles 
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long and has a fence line of 100 miles. In 
summer one can ride through sixty-two square 
miles of corn and wheat inasingle field. The 
men go to work at seven o’clock and quit at 
seven, with two hours at midday. Every 
district foreman reports by telephone to Mr. 
Sherman at night the work done during the 
day all over the ranch. The employees are 

paid, on an average, $20 a month, with a 
Hobbes of $5 in harvest time. If a man is 
married he is given $10 a month additional. 
Although the ranch is devoted principally to 
breeding, fattening and selling cattle, it 
produced over a million bushels of wheat this 
season. Mr. Sherman is now trying to do 
away with horse-power and is using traction 
engines to plow, harvest and haul the grain. 

The largest farm-ranch in the Southwest is 
“The tor’? in Northern Oklahoma. This 
ranch is managed by Joseph Miller, whose eco- 
nomical plans for wheat growing and cattle 
feeding have attracted the attention of ex- 
perts all over the country. The 1o1 ranch 
covers 50,000 acres, has a fence line of 150 
miles, and 8000 acres are sown to wheat. 
Eight thousand head of cattle are shipped 
annually. The expenses of the ranch are 
$75,000 annually, with an income of $175,000. 
Two hundred men are employed during the 
harvest time, and forty to fifty the year 
round. The land over which The 101 ranch 
stretches belongs to the Ponca and Otoe 
Indians, and a rental of $22,500 is paid them 
annually. 

Mr. Joseph Miller, whose plans have made 


this ranch famous, is thirty years old. He 
has been a banker, a cowboy and crop 
expert. He became friendly with the Ponca 


and Otoe Indians during the Oklahoma open- 
ing. A railroad company at that time had a 
lease on the pastures comprising The 1o1. 
Their lease was ready to expire. Mr. Miller 
took the Indians to Washington and secured 
the lease. He called it The ror ranch in 
honor of several noted chieftains. Mr. Miller 
has established a system of double-crop 
planting and pasturage of certain fields that 
doubles his profits. For instance: after a 
wheat field has been cut in mid-July the 
ground is disked and sown in kaffir corn, 
which grows high enough to be pastured 
before time for the sowing of wheat in the 
fall. This gives two uses to the wheat fields. 
After corn has been laid by in June, between 
the rows are planted cow-peas, a crop that 
does not need sun to grow and thrive. When 
the corn is harvested in September the cow- 
peas are high enough to be pastured. Mr. 
Miller figures that $10 worth of fat can be put 
upon a steer through feeding two acres of 
kaffir corn. The corn costs $5.50 to raise. 
He always feeds the steers through the winter 
upon ground feed. A great deal of his seed 
wheat and corn are drought-proof, having been 
imported from Paraguay and Russia, and 
mixed with native seed. By his methods of 
harvesting he can raise wheat on The ror for 
$6.05 per acre which costs $6.65 elsewhere 
inOklahoma. He runs from fifteen to twenty 
binders, one following behind the other in 
cutting the wheat; other crops are gathered 
on the same extensive*scale. In appearance 
Mr. Miller is atypical cowboy. A few years 
ago he was known at the various cattle ex- 
changes of the West as the best-dressed trader 
who visited them. But he has found that 
clothing made to fit the man does not take 
on a farm-ranch where one employs all classes 
of people. Typical cowboys hate the sight 
of a well-dressed man. The ordinary farm 
hand is apt to “‘guy’’ them. After several 
seasons of style on The ror ranch Mr. Miller 
gave up the idea, and to-day, while his 
clothes are of the best material, they hang 
loose, his hat is wide of brim-and spurs dangle 
at his heels. 

Miller is a typical 
actions. 
boy, he enjoys a dance in fantastic costume 
with the Indians that surround his reserva- 
tion, and he is liberal of heart. By the 
Indians he is considered a man after their 
own heart, so far as white men go in their 
estimation. Others have tried time and 
again to lease the lands upon which The rot 
fields are situated, but White Eagle, chief of 
the tribe, said: ‘‘ As long as we own the land 
the Millers keep it.’? Not long ago The 
rol became known far and wide because of a 
signboard upon which was printed: 

‘Five dollars fine for any one passing this 
patch of melons without taking one.”’ 

Everybody decided to heed the signboard’s 
warning and there were no fines assessed, 
but the Millers gave away 500 acres of water- 
melons that year. Now they are shipping 
these melons East, but no objection is made 
to helping one’s self from their patches. 


frontiersman in his 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two papers 
on this subject by Mr. Draper. 


He rides as well as his best cow- | 


In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn’s merry sound. 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 


Dress 
for 
Comfort 
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MANDOLINS - 
GUITARS »’ BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship 


We will gladly send free a beautiful 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and ‘‘ Facts 
About The Mandolin” and ‘‘ How to 
Play The Mandolin ”’ if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 

143 Adams St. 


LYON & HEALY “? ciiccr, 


The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “Everything Known in Music.” 


ATENTS PROCURED 


FREE OPINION as to patentability and 


no attorney’s fee for 
prosecuting the application until the patent is allowed. 
‘lwenty years’ experience. Send for Zuventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D.C. 
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modern equipment. 


In work or play the ‘President’? is ff 
the easiest suspender a man can wear. 
Constructed on a scientific, comfort- 
giving principle, it answers every 
bend and twist of the body. The 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


is guaranteed if ‘‘ President ’’ is on buckles. 
Trimmings cannot rust. Made heavy or 
light — also for youths. 50 cents every where, 
or mailed postpaid. Say light or dark — wide 
ornarrow. Holiday goods in individual gift 
boxes, now ready. President playing cards, 
instructive, entertaining, unique, 25 cents. 


C.A.EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 D, Shirley, Mass. 


20 Hours New York to Chicago 


The Pennsylvania Special via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad makes the run each way be- 


New York and Chicago daily in 20 
Every convenience afforded by 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age 


HSA A) Sian 
Hl iin AAA 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 30. 


Please send me information regarding an 
if issued at 


Endowment for $ 


years of age. 


TRIED AND FOUND TRUE 
Two millions of Ingersoll Dollar Watches are 
sold every year to critical buyers under our guarantee, 
because they keep just as good time as expensive 


watches and are more serviceable. 
For sale by 50,000 dealers or of us direct on receipt 
of price. 


Booklet Free. 
ROBT, H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Dept. 21 67 Cortlandt St., New York 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
beauty ia Nature’s own way 


"Ee E cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 

tion effect on the skin that smooths 
out wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 
muscles, and gives perfect circulation 
of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfectly, 
even to the “‘ crow’s feet’’ in the corners 
of the eyes. 

A jar of skin food GIVEN with every Roller. 

For sale by all dealers, or 
mailed oon receipt of price, 50c 
Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 


3 


the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 vears. 


POWDER 


4 pe PRES 


THE FAMOUS 


Beauties of the world owe 
their chief attraction to their 
perfect complexions. 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder has made women beautiful for over 
thirty years. It freshens, clears, softens the skin, 
Preserves a fine complexion; restores a faded one, 
Use no other. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 

J0c per box. Druggists or by mail, 


BEN, LEVY & 00,, French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
nan, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
} paid on receipt of 


price if your 
dealer hasii'tit. 25C 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


- 
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THEM ATOR? 


Oddities and N ovelties 
of E-very-Day Science 


Slot-Machine Photography 


A machine that will take your photo- 
graph, develop it, and present it to you 
in a frame, with a pin attached to the back 
for affixing it to a garment—all in two min- 
utes by the watch —will soon be installed in 
every railroad station of importance and in 
other public places where a harvest of nickels 
is to be gathered. 

You drop a nickel in the slot, and then 
detach from the machine a handle, which 
retains connection with the apparatus by a 
wire. Then you sit down in a chair, still 
holding the handle, and observe yourself in a 
small mirror placed for that purpose in the 
front of the machine. When you have the 
proper attitude and expression you press a 
button in the handle, and immediately a bril- 
liant electric light is flashed upon you. At 
the same time a bell rings, and continues to 
ring while the exposure lasts. 

The exposure is only about two seconds, 
during which, of course, you are expected to 
stay perfectly still. You may then get up 
from the chair and relinquish the handle, 
inasmuch as the machine will do the rest. 
The plate which has been exposed is auto- 
matically immersed in a developing bath, 
where it remains for five seconds. Out of 
this it slides into a fixing bath, where it lies 
for twenty-five seconds. Then it goes into a 
chemical wash for a few more seconds, and, 
emerging therefrom, is almost instantly pre- 
sented to you, framed as aforesaid, and with 
a pin at the back. 

Of course, the plate is developed not asa 
negative, but as a positive. Furthermore, it 
is already contained in its little frame, with 
a pin attached, when it is put into the 
machine. Hence no time is lost insupplying 
the frame with the portrait, and the latter is 
produced complete inside of two minutes. 
The chemical wash which succeeds the fixing 
bath is, of necessity, a prompt drier. 

This novelty is the invention of a Cleveland 
man, and is expected to earn a big fortune 
for the manufacturers, who are turning out 
the machines by thousands at the present 
time, confident of a jingling shower of five- 
cent pieces. 


Surgery Aided by the Sheep 


One of the most curious of recent medi- 
cal discoveries has to do with a fluid 
extract derived from a gland in the sheep, 
which is used for the purpose of preventing 
bleeding during certain surgical operations. 
Its action is said to be so powerful that a 
small quantity of it, though diluted with one 
thousand parts of water, will almost instantly 
bleach to whiteness the skin or mucous mem- 
brane to which it is applied, causing the 
blood-vessels to contract so that there is little 
or no effusion incidental to the cutting. 

The organ from which the extract is 
obtained is called the adrenal gland, and 
is just above the kidneys. It is found in 
man and in other animals, but is taken by 
preference from the sheep for the purpose of 
getting the peculiar substance described. 
The gland is first sterilized, and then macer- 
ated with a mild solution of salt in water. 
Then it is passed through a sort of colander, 
and the resulting fluid is the final product, 
ready to be put up in bottles. 

In operations on the eye it is a great help 
to the surgeon in getting rid of blood, the 
effusion of which interferes with his work, 
and for this reason oculists are said to have 
found the extract most valuable. To the 
patient, also, it is a relief, inasmuch as the 
eye which has been under the knife does not, 
under this sort of treatment, present a gory 
aspect for some weeks afterward. The 
extract is likewise employed in surgery of the 
nose and throat, being applied with a piece 
of cotton on the end of a probe. 

The quickness of its action is wonderful, 
not more than thirty seconds being required 
for its full effect. Apparently it takes an 
almost instantaneous grip upon the blood- 
vessels, stopping the circulation through 
them. At the same time, its effect is said 
not to extend in the slightest degree beyond 
the area to which it is applied, and to last for 
quite awhile, being readily continued as long 
as may be desired by repeating the dose. 

Successful experiments are said to have 
already been made with this new medicine in 
the treatment of a certain kind of goiter, for 
which it seems to be a wonderfully efficient 
remedy. 
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NEW_ ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
“STERLING 


WEA 
SILVE 


SUCCESS 


Every man must work out his own 
success — 


most successful men have climbed — 
It is a way that is open to you now as 
never before— 

This bank will accept your savings by 


There is no royal road — GRAY FINISH 
But a savings account ina strong bank : 
is the ladder by which many of the Warranted Timeke 


Nine Designs 


mail in any amount from $r.co up— be 
and allow you interest at the rate of Illustrated Booklet | 
4 per cent. compounded Sonor Application 
every six months ef 
Deposits may be sent by registered mail, post ae 
office order or express money order, or by draft - | 
or check on your local bank. FOR SALE 
Write for booklet B, telling all about 
Banking by Mail. BY ALL” 
Peoples Savings Bank LEADING JEWELER 
Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 y £ 
Total Assets, over $10,000,000 THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CC 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCIS| 

37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg 


Rattan House Trunk: 


For colleges, bachelor halls, hol 
and the home, Aanxa-made o 
ported material, handsomely 
ished, lined and fitted with cast 
Light, dust-proof and self-vei\ 
lating. Keeps the contents i 
from close odor. Cheaper and] 
ter than cedar chests. An attr| 
ive window seat and shirt w) 
box. Anything in Rattan or }\) 
low sade to order. | 
Write for catalog af Sett 
Couches, House Trunks, ¢ 
direct to factory. rm 


RATTAN NOVELTY C0, 


131 E. South St. 
Indianapolis, 1 


“The Razor with a Character” 
Highest quality, best tempered steel. None 
better at any price. Why pay $3 to §5 and 
not get satisfaction? Our guarantee: The 
Shumate must please or we exchange it 
and no questions. Thousands using it 
everywhere. Booklet, “‘ The Razor witha 
Character,"’ gives valuable pointers on shav- 
ing. FREE if you send your dealer's name. 
Shumate Razor Co., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 

Chicago, 1431 Masonic Temple. 

St. Louis, 2929 Henrietta Street. 
New Orleans, 336 Carondelet Street. 


New York, 2 West 14th Street. 
iL. —— 


The “Best” Light 
is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. perweek. Makes and burns 
itsown gas, Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor, Over100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE ‘‘BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 Enst 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


ABOUT YOUR IRONING 


Does it tire you all out or cause confu- 
sionin the home? You should use 


The GEM Ironing Machine 


and it will save work, worry, money 
and temper. Costs 1 cent per hour to 
heat by gas or gasoline. Does elegant 
work. Sent FREE — Illustrated book- 
let, ““Modern Methods in Ironing." 
Write to-day. Domestic Mangle Co., 
Box S Racine Junction, Wis. 


USPENDER 
that support without restraint— GUYOT 


— Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50c for 


sample pair. 9g 7H EIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


} 
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Will Start You in Bus 


$ AO with anew and complete stock ; 
department store in little. Ify ou 
ambitious let me help you as I’ve helped others, | 
plan costs you nothing. If you like V’ll find you 
location free. t 


G. S. BUCK, 197 Quincy Street, CHICAGO | 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker — 
Cooks a whole meal over one burner, 077 g@__=& 
gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook stove. SS OTATOE 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 

Makes tough meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
less copper bottom and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agents wanted 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


EDDING INVITATIO 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved, 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 
Cards 75c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, ‘* Wedding 


FREE. J. W. COCKKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland 


My 7 Before deciding , 
California Resort Before 4: wine WH 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attr: 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. | 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., 


ee 
or FEES {| 
PATENT SECURED Fst osin 
to pat i 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest pi 


ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured tly uy 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE C 


“a 
FREE- EVANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, D 


Wood Mantels 


We are leaders in Wood Mantels. We give the 
possible range for selection in style and price. Be 
ful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $1 
to $150.00. Free delivery to any station east of 
Mississippi River, and freights prorated beyond. 


D, 
e 


Los Angeles County, California 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our prices. Beal 
quartered Golden Oak, piano polish, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt of 
$30.00. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or money 

Our handsome catalogue shows fifty new and exclusive desig 
equally low delivered prices, SENT FREE, Address Dé; 


beveled mirror, 18 x 36 inches, complete with best 
refunded. $30. 
Cc. F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Ky. — 


A STOVE ON TRIAL 


We give you an opportunity to buy stoves and ranges direct from our factory, 
and save all commissions. 


TRY THEM THIRTY DAYS 


and we pay the freight. You decide for yourself by using whether it will bea 
bargain. If not, return it at our expense. The trial will cost you nothing. All 
of our stoves and ranges have patent oven thermometers. There's nothing 
superior in quality. Our catalogue describes everything, including our trial 
plan of selling. Write for it. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Measures taken at 
home. Anyone can 
take them. We tell 
you how. Impossible 
to make a mistake. 
Every garment is cut 
and made in any 
style desired by 
skilled workmen in 
our own shops. 


Suits 
$10 to $25 


We Guarantee 
our clothes to be 
correct in style, ma- 
terial, fit and finish. 
Your money refunded 
if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. 


‘ Catalogue No. 22, containing 
‘REE 78 Woolen Samples, Fashion 


lates, Instructions for Measuring, Tape Line, 
3. Write for it. 

DME BUYER’S TAILORING CO. (inc.) 
| Capital Stock $100,000.00 CHICAGO 


i1as made the 
fodak way 
he sure way 
picture 
-aKing. 


1:00 to $75.00 
, EASTMAN 
| KODAK CO. 


chester, N.Y. 


vlog free at the 
alers’ or by mail. 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
, etc. No middleman’s profit — 

€ jods come straight from factory to wearer. 

jar of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 

‘3 with any three letters or any two figures desired. 


'Srer Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
| Srling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 
Wie for illustrated catalogue 
“g hundreds of designs 
a 

Al'work guaranteed, special 
Sig, and estimates gladly fur- 


2 Chamber of Commerce 
ESTER, NEW YORK : 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 

typewriter desk costing twice 

the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 

paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 

return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 

Cabinets. 

BORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


the Pennsylvania Special ”’ 


is the name of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
“rain which makes the run every day 
*n New York and Chicago in 20 hours, 
3 New York in the afternoon and arriv- 


i Will Teach Tel- 

The Omnigraph egraphy absolute- 
Q, ly correct in the shortest possible time 
at a total cost of four dollars. Trans- 

= mitter, Key and Sounder. Expert 
Operator with you allthe time. Circular free. 


yh Mes. Co., Dept. E, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Bad News for Moths 


Natural camphor seems likely to be 
driven out of the market by a new labo- 
ratory product, which can hardly be called 
an imitation, inasmuch as it is just as truly 
camphor as is the product of the camphor tree. 
It is, in fact, one of the most valuable and 
interesting achievements of synthetic chem- 
istry up to date. 

Long ago—perhaps as much as fifty years 
since —a product, to which the name “‘ arti- 
ficial camphor’’ was given, was obtained by 
treating turpentine with muriatic acid. 
Turpentine, by the way, is related to cam- 
phor, and the substance evolved in this man- 
ner smelled like camphor, tasted like cam- 
phor, and felt like camphor, Nevertheless, 
as a matter of fact, it was not camphor, but 
merely an ingenious counterfeit. 

The really important discovery was re- 
served for an inventor who has just secured 
a patent on his process. It is very simple, 
and consists merely in heating turpentine 
with oxalic acid, treating the resulting mix- 
ture with lime, and distilling the product to 
separate the camphor evolved from the bor- 
neol with which it is mingled. Then the bor- 
neol is oxidized to convert it into camphor, 

Borneol, it should be explained, is a com- 
pound closely allied tocamphor. It has been 
obtained from a good many species of plants, 
and it has no important economic use. 
Camphor, on the other hand, is derived only 
from the Laurus camphora, a tree native to 
Eastern Asia, which attains huge size. The 
commercial camphor is obtained by chopping 
the tree into chips, and distilling the latter 
for the volatile gum they contain. Japan, 
Formosa, Borneo and Sumatra are the prin- 
cipal sources of supply. 

The synthetic process being so easy, and 
the materials employed being so inexpensive, 
it may be expected that camphor will drop in 
price, and that a condition of affairs presag- 
ing unprecedented discomfort for moths and 
other devouring bugs will soon arrive. 


Imitation Coffee 


Pretty nearly everything imaginable has 
already been used in the production of 
imitation coffees—especially grains, which 
are treated in various ingenious ways to 
render the decoctions palatable. Of course, 
the object of the manufacturer is always to 
give to the imitation as much as possible of 
the taste of the original—an aim to which 
important help is given by a newly patented 
process. 

The process consists in taking a quantity 
of wheat, or any other cereal, and subjecting 
it to a high temperature, so as to drive out 
of it all of its moisture. When this has been 
accomplished the grain is in a very porous 
condition, and it is easy enough to introduce 
into it (in a closed chamber) fumes from 
roasting coffee. In that way enough of the 
volatile essential oil and caffeine from the 
coffee are deposited in the pores of the dry 
grain to give to the latter a decidedly coffee- 
like flavor. 

It is claimed that not enough of these ele- 
ments are introduced to be harmful to any- 
body; but, anyway, it is a clever method of 
beating the devil around the bush, and the 
consumer—who has given up coffee in the 
belief that it is bad for him—is encouraged, 
while enjoying the flavor of the real article, 
to believe that he is not transgressing his 
doctor’s orders. 

A large part of the flavor of real coffee lies 
in the ‘‘caramel’’—that is to say, in the 
burnt sugar and starch which the cooked 
berries contain. All cereals hold sugar and 
starch, and when they have been roasted 
these substances are converted into caramel, 
Hence it is that any grain thus treated affords, 
with the help of a little imagination, a pass- 
able imitation of coffee. 


Fruits Without Seeds 


The seedless ‘‘ navel’’ orange is now the 
foremost commercial variety in this coun- 
try. Derived originally from a few cut- 
tings obtained from ‘‘freak’’ trees in a 
swamp on the banks of the Amazon, and 
forwarded to Washington by our Consul at 
Bahia in 1872, the fruit is actually an orange 
within an orange—as anybody who cuts one 
in two may discover—the “‘ doubling’’ ap- 
pearing even in the blossom, 

The business of growing it in California 
now employs 13,000 persons and $40,000,000 
of capital. 

A seedless lemon, also, has been secured 
recently in California, and in Florida a 
grower named Marsh has succeeded in evolv- 
ing an almost seedless grape-fruit. 


AIS MYSTIC MAJESTY, the VEILED PROPHET, 
whose chosen city is St. Louis, hath again, as a 
special taken of his royal favor, and to give his 
faithful servants elsewhere an opportunity to 
see St. Louis at its best, decided to make his 
annual advent int the fall of 1902 one of unusual 
splendor and rejoicing. There will be special 
revels and sports; great enterprises in process 
of growth; enormous structures for the great 
World's Fair of 1904 in progress; brilliant 
street pageants and scenes of wonderful beauty 
--all this in the far-famed autumn weather of 
his chosen city. 

Therefore, he hath- given to his faithful 
servants, representing the leading transporta- 
tion lines entering St. Louis, the privilege of 
inviting their friends from far and near to 
participate in the magnificent celebration of 
his entrance into the city and occupation 
thereof from the sixth to the eleventh of 
October, 1902. 


Given under his hand and seal this fourth 


day of August, 1902. 
> ¢-_ alg af 


Imperial Secretary, 


Send your address to any of the foltowing special repre« 
séntatives of the Veiled Prophet, and you will receive an 
Invitation from His Majesty, giving @ complete programme of 
special events arranged tor the Velled Prophet festival, with 
complete Information In regard to cost of attendance, 


a Cc. S. CRANE, 
GENERAL PASSENOER AGENT, 


WABASH RAILROAD. 
BRYAN SNYDER, 


PABSENOER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
FRISCO SYSTEM, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAV 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
JAMES BARKER, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY. 
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ST, Louis, 


Why not Travel 
Comfortably? 


Buffet Parlor 
Café and Library 
and Dining Cars 


Are operated by the rail- 
way company under direc- 
tion of competent superin- 
tendent and commissaries. 
Menu is just as good as at 
any first-class American 
plan hotel in the U. S. 
Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’l Pass, & Ticket Agt, Asst, Gen'l P, & T. A. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


The Only Desk File 


filing either by Alphabet, Month, 
Date or Number z7 one file. Keeps 
track of everything to remember on 
any given date and any subject. No 
writing, just put the paper in the 
file, where it is securely fastened yet 
can be referred to instantly without 
removal. One of the best time and 
money savers in existence. Inde- 
structible; Handsome; Indispen- 
sable. Sent anywhere in U. S., to 
introduce our time-saving devices, 
on receipt of only $1.00. 


VETTER DESK WORKS 
55 River St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 25 Years. 


' Desk Fr 
Free one 


We want to tell you of the 


UL K 
yeas 
durable and sanitary wall 


ALABASTIN coating, ALABASTINE, 


and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
free information. 

ALABASTINE CO., 39 N, Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


LW 
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A Book About 
California 


During the winter months while 
those in most parts of the country are 
suffering from extreme cold, and dis- 
agreeable weather, California, the land 
of sunshine, is radiant with fruits and 
flowers and everything that is green 
and beautiful. 

Formerly a trip to California was an 
expensive luxury, but now that the 
railroads have vety greatly reduced the 
price of tickets, and particularly since 
we have introduced the ‘‘ Personally 
Conducted Excursion” idea, you can 
go to California in a comfortable 
through car by the choicest route and 
for a very moderate sum. 

Is it worth whilefto fight through the 
winter at home when you can so easily 
go where the perfect climate will keep 
you strong and vigorous? The saving 
in doctor’s bills likely will pay for a 
California trip. Send six cents in post- 
age for our handsome little book about 
California. It is intensely interesting 
and is beautifully illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
cal 


AENESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
R for the relief of deafness. 
5) It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering”’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage, 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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EVERYBODY 


Saas 2, 


Remington 
Typewriter 


adapted to his work 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, - New York 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


BY MAIL—more convenient, economical and satisfac- 
tory in every way than having the work done at home. 


NO FANCY PRICES—NO LONG DELAYS 
ALWAYS THE BEST RESULTS 


For Developing Rolls Nos. 1 to 2, 15c per Roll; 
Nos. 3 to 4, 20c; No. 5, 25c 


If you want to do your own developing send 25 cents 
for sample box of QUIMETOL, the ideal developer. 


Catalog of Photographic Supplies sent free. 
W. Howard Morrison, 118 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Learn Book-keeping 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of book-keeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country and fitting them 
for good positions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 
system. The wide-awake business man of to-day 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest and 
quickest ways of doing business, and will pay good 
salaries for competent help. Anyone can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks; thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions, too, free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
114 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


4 Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“‘ Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.”’ 


Instantly ‘applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
P. O.and War Depts. 


Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


Department F 


O School of Commerce 
Accounting Accounts and Finance. 
- Evening Sessions. 
Banking New York University, 
Tashing Squa 
Brokerage W eR Clee are, 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. 
IF 


ut, STAMMER 


T will tell you how you can be quickly and per- 
manently cured. I cured myself after stammer- 
ing nearly 20 years. Write for my free 
book ‘Advice to Stammerers.’’ Address 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist, 


109 East Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York 
University 


Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 
1, 1902. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3:30 to 6 P.M. 
(ILL. B. after two years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 
10 P.M. (LL. B. after three 


Law School ( 
years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


A HOME SCHOOL 
Glendale College FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Suburban to Cincinnati. Ideally located. A happy, 
healthy home school. College preparatory and collegi- 
ate courses. Very attractive terms. Vall term begins 


Sept. 24, Address, MISS R. J. DE VORE, Glendale, 0. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Copper Hing 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


“‘T didn’t mean it to end this way. I 
thought to go on until I had taken the last 
dollar I could scrape and had made it do all 
the damage it could, and then— well, I never 
really thought beyond that. But the thing 
was taken out of my hands, and when I got 
your note I knew you were right —I knew it 
better than you did. Adele is nearly mad — 
she is delirious now, thank Heaven, but a 
little while ago, just before your note came, 
she knew what she was saying and she begged 
me to take her away. Lately she’s been 
happier than I’ve known her to be in years. 
I didn’t realize what the child meant to her 
until to-day. I rather think I’ve lost them 
both. I think she’ll follow her baby, but 
perhaps ——”’ 

He pulled himself up with a start, anda 
deep flush sprang into his face. Then slowly 
his old scornful smile came back. ‘‘I don’t 
know why I have been favoring you with this. 
You must have enjoyed it. But I won’t de- 
tain you any longer. The price is just what 
you say. Name it and let’s be done.’’ 

‘TI can’t do that,’”’ said I, “‘ until I know 
what your property is worth.’’ 

‘“ What has that to do with it? ’’ he demand- 
ed fiercely. ‘‘ You can be as far on the safe 
side as you like.”’ 

I wanted to end our talk as much as he did, 
yet I could not for a while hit upon a way to 
conclude a bargain. But I got it presently. 

““T say again,’’ said I, ‘‘that you know 
better than you say. You know I did not ask 
for terms so that I could get an advantage over 
you. I want to be fair. Here’s my sugges- 
tion. Have any competent engineer, your 
own chief engineer at the Croesus, make mea 
report on the value of the property. Whatever 
he says it’s worth, less incumbrances, I’ll 
pay. And do the same with your smelter.’’ 

He said nothing, and when I glanced at him 
for reply I saw that his mouth was twitching. 

‘One other thing,’’ I went on. ‘‘ All that 
may take some time. If you are ina hurry 
to take Mrs. Stanley away and an advance 
would Hu 

He interrupted me there. ‘‘ We sha’n’t 
have to callon your charity,’’? hesaid sharply. 

““ But you assent to the rest of what I said? 
Shall we call it ended?”’ 

For a second time he seemed not to hear 
my question. ‘‘We’ve fought it out and 
you’ve beaten me, and now it’s done I’m glad 
of it. I’ve seen this fight and this result ever 
since we both came back from the West, and 
you ahead of me; ever since I saw her standing 
there in her gray dress, and you looking at her. 
I knew then we must fight it out, and that in 
the end you must beat me.’’ 

He rose from his chair unsteadily, and when 
we were on our feet facing each other an im- 
pulse that I can’t name, not friendship, for 
that had died years ago, but the ghost of it, 
perhaps, made me hold out my hand to him. 

He shook his head wearily, and said just 
what he had said when we talked once before: 
““Tt’s too late for that, Drake.’’ 

So here I make an end of my story. The 
long struggle did not end without leaving 
its scar on me. I used to have a dream, for 
it was that more than it was a hope, that when 
the fighting was done I could order my life 
differently, and could give its last years a 
better significance. I wanted to live as father 
Jansen had lived, and instead of making war 
to go about trying to heal the hurts of the 
world as he did. But somehow the web is 
woven too tightly about me to be broken. I 
can give my money, to be sure, but it must be 
at the bidding of others, for my eyes don’t 
see things clearly. 

My son is growing up like his grandfather, 
high and generous in spirit, impatient not 
only of overt wrong and oppression but of all 
that has no better excuse than expediency. 

I am glad that this is so, but there is a sting 
in it for me, too, for lately I have felt that his 
uncontaminated young ideals are uncomforta- 
ble in company with many of the grim realities 
which my life means to him. He will under- 
stand better, I think, when he has faced some 
of the realities for himself, and when that time 
comes, if I am not here to tell it to him, he 
shall read this story of mine, and I think it 
will make his father’s memory a sweeter one. 

Barget has been reading it as it was written. 
She is behind my chair now, and her hands 
are clasped over my forehead. She under- 
stands. 


(THE END) 
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be IT’S a question of quality, the 


H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
edged leader, and it embodies 
many desirable features of con- 
struction not found in others. 
Simplest ‘‘take down’’ gun made. 
There may be guns sold at a lower 
price, but — 


Iustrated Catalog tells about our 
complete line — Free 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers 


The AMERICAN BOY 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: Itentersinto their life 
Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to_ succeed. 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures ench month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Depariments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1908 opens SEPT, 80 


Eleventh Year, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


_, [LLUSTDATING 3 


BY THE 
HEEB System Zi —¢ 
of TEACHING and = 

RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 
All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Carteature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most r pusible and most 
practical school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

16 Penna Street, Indian 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
year. Splendid chances in Post-office serv- 
ice. Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
prepared 4y sail for their exam- 
ave been appointed. Full partic- 

; /reeconcerning governmentpositions, 
salaries paid, examinations— when and 
where held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 


National Correspondence 
Institute, 19-42 Second National 
Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


L-vvani(-to-be- a- pen 
and-i be Ret 


If you have aliking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this outand mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, ete. 


N.Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., New York City 


Canfield Coaster Brake 
screws on the bicycle hub in place of the usual 
sprocket. No fitting or change of hub. Any one 


$3.00 
can apply it. Address 


CANFIELD BRAKE CO., CORNING, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO., = 


/HAT SCHOOL? 


will furnish you, without charge, impartial and reliable information concerning educational instit 
every kind, and will send FREE Catalogues of such schools as will best serve your interests. 
the correspondence of those who wish to attend any school, or who have children to educate. 
you selecting the most desirable school, and help yu REDUCE YOUR SCHOOL BILLS. 
RATES will be secured for a limited number of students in each of several hundred leading Colleg 
Boarding Schools, Military Schools, Schools of Law, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Business, 


Send for application blank 


September 6, 1 


SPALDING’S 


Official Foot Ball Guid 


Ready August 30 


EDITED BY WALTER CAMP 


The Guide for season of 1902 will be better th; 
ever. It is the only publication containing t] 
official rules under which every game of foot b; 
is played. Besides the half-tone illustrations 
every leading team in the country (over 80 pag, 
of half-tones), embracing portraits of over 20 
players, it will contain a fund of general foot bd 
information comprising chapters on Foot Ball f 
Beginners, Foot Ball for Spectators, Requisi 
for the Game, the Ethical Functions of Foot Ba 
All-American Team, Foot Ball in the Sout 
Western Foot Ball, Comments on the New Rule 
Records of College and School Teams for 190 
and other interesting information. | 


Catalogue of All Sports Mailed Free, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROs 
New York Chicago Denver 
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| SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable positions 
every day. 

Railroads send to us for operators 
and furnish railroad passes. Demand ex- 
ceeds supply. Good wages. 


Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officials Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 


Tuition is reasonable; expenses are low, 
many students earn their board. 50-page 
free booklet tells all about this business 
opportunity. 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 

OF TELEGRAPHY 
(Established 1872) ! 
Telegraphy Building, Janesville, Wis. 
Your money back tf we fail to} 


do as our catalogue says. | = 
\ 


Columbian Universit) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. A 


SCHOOLS OF LAW 


Law School: Three years’ course leading to degree of LI. 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy: 1 
courses of higher legal, political and diplomatic training lea) 
to degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Diplomacy, and Dif 
of Civil Law. 

The National Capital affords special advantages to studen) 
Law and Diplomacy. For catalogues and information add) 


Channing Rudd, Sec’y, 1420 H Street, Washington, D.( 


We 
teach JOURNALISM AT HOME 
Not newspaper work only; we give general & 
instruction in literary composition — word \ 
} study, reviewing, reporting, space wri- 4 
ting, story writing, proof-reading, etc. 
We give individual instruction. 

Write for catalog. 


Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 162 Majestic 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 


YOU CAN BE CURED. 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Semi) 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr-Job 
after stamimering fifty years. Hye 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent 
The Philadelphia Institute — THE q 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMER 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Phil 
phia. E. S. Johnston, President and Fou 
who cured himself after stammering 40 


18th Year SUMMER SE 


ATLANTIC CI 


WITH YOUR P 


Our Graduates are doing so. 
Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 
ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 

S “Writing for Profit.’”’ Tells liow 4 
k= to succeed as story-writer, newSs- 
paper-correspondent, and maga-J 
MSS. criticised, 
Thornton West, Edi 
staff of specialists; founded 1895. THE NATIONA 


ASSOCIATION, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CH EAP RATES California, Washington 


Colorado. We give red 
on household goods of intending settlers to the ab 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. ; 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Stre 


EARN 
MONEY 


Our School and Colle 
Information Bureau 


We 
We c 


= 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 
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Why not Learn to Write Ads like These ? 


. AS The Chicago College of Advertising will teach you how to do it and ioxseancoixa] 
the instruction will not interfere with your present occupation. Ss 
One hour study each evening for three months will so equip you that you may enter the field as 


an independent specialist or take charge of the advertising department of some retail or wholesale 
house at a liberal salary, according to the ability you display. 


Our System of Instruction is regarded as the only practical one in existence. 

ieee eee ee oe twas prepared. by ten) of the’ most; prominent 
advertising men of Chicago, who are actively engaged to-day in making millions for others. You 
get the full benefit of their vast experience, as well as their combined influence in securing a lucra- 
tive position when you are graduated. 

The country’s prosperous condition has resulted in a vast increase in the advertising output. 
Merchants are unable to prepare their own advertising, hence the demand for advertising writers 
is constantly growing greater, and to-day far exceeds the supply. This is your golden oppor- 
tunity. The profession is young and pays much better than medicine, law or anything else in 

the professional line. Prepare yourself for something better. 

We do not claim to make a good advertising man or woman out of a 
poor teacher, a poor stenographer, a poor bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, 
but we do claim to enable good teachers, good stenographers, good book- 
keepers and good clerks to double and often treble their incomes in a very 
short period of time. 


Many of our students whose pictures you see 


in the border are earning large salaries 


POF*CAN DO°WHAT THEY ARE-DOING. 
Write for FREE forty-page prospectus and full particulars. 


“LOUIS LEU 
~ VICE PREST, 


The Stone Method 


FOR MEN 


Conscientiously and systematically follow our instructions and 
we can promise you a fine, strong, well-developed physique, 
which bears every evidence of perfect manhood ; a clear brain; a 
light step ; a splendid circulation that will make itself known in 
a ruddy complexion ; bright eyes; sound, easy-working lungs, 
with plenty of room in which to expand ; an increased appetite, 
good digestion ; an active liver; sound, restful sleep; a cheerful 
disposition ; an erect carriage. If you are too fat we can reduce 
your weight to normal, and if you are too thin we can increase 
your weight to what it should be. In a word, we give you 
greater strength, better health, LONGER LIFE. Indi- 
vidual instruction is given in every case. 


FREDERICH W. STONE 


Athletic Instructor of The Stone School of 
Scientific Physical Culture 


Was formerly athletic director of Columbia College and the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, New York. At present he is 
the athletic instructor of the Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where 
he has classes daily from 12 to1, and from4to6. He estab- 
lished the world’s record for 100 yards sprint (9 4-5 seconds) 
and held it unbeaten until 1902. As Mr. Stone has been an 
athlete and an instructor in physical culture for 32 years, 
and is himself a physically perfect man at 52 years of age, 
it will readily be admitted that he is thoroughly capa- 
ble of teaching others the science of self-development. 


No apparatus whatever required 
and does not overtax the heart 


\ x YE are successfully teaching The Stone Method of Sci- 
entific Physical Culture to men and women in every part 
of the world. It requires only 10 minutes each day, in 

your own room, just before retiring, or upon arising, and you 

will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 

The Stone Method is a system of concentrated exertion, by 
which more exercise is actually obtained in 10 minutes than by 
the use of apparatus two hours. The exercises are rational, 
moderate, and are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly 
versed in physiology. Our pupils are of both sexes and range in 
age from 5 to 85 years. The Stone Method embraces a 
thorough course in deep breathing without extra expense. 

We take into consideration your present condition, occupation, 
habits, mode of living and object which you wish to attain, and 

give you instructions accordingly. You will follow the instruc- 
tions one week, and then report, stating what the effect has been 
and what results you have accomplished, when instructions for 
another week will be sent you, and so on until the course is com- 
pleted. We thus keep in touch with your progress and are enabled 
to advise you intelligently. Your case will be given the same 
careful consideration as though you were the only pupil. 


Children 


Proper exercise early in life will prevent and correct stooped 
shoulders and develop children into strong, healthy, robust men 
and women. Our breathing exercises will overcome mouth 
breathing, the cause of chronic Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities in children. 


FOR WOMEN 


Women receive quite as much benefit from The Stone 
Method as men. We can insure perfect health, a good com- 
plexion, and, when desired, an increased chest development ; we 
can increase the weight or reduce it ; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beautiful contour so much desired ; 
we can also reduce the abdomen as surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor paying special atten- 
tion to women and children. He is ably assisted in this depart- 
ment by Mrs, Ellen Walker, who has had a very extensive 
experience, and who alone opens and answers letters of a private 
nature. Confidential letters may be addressed 

“Mrs. Ellen WalKer, care The Stone School.”’ 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the manifold advantages of The Stone Method of Physical Culture. We have prepared a bookle 


* 
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for men and one for women, which explain the system in detail and our plan of mail instruction, and we will send them Free, with Measurement Blanks and y 
Testimonials, to any person who is interested. These booklets contain many photographs from life of those who have perfected themselves physically by i 
The Stone Method. They show what YOU canattain. Write to-day. The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


The Stone School of Physical Culture 


10608 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, Near New Oxford Street, W. C. 
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Mr. Clergue of 
“New Ontario” 


By Arthur E. McFarlane 


Letters from a 
Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son 


McHinley in the 


ee Cabinet Room 
By Chas. Emory Smith 
a | A Tyrant and 


a Lady 
By Sir Gilbert Parker 
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Kauffmann’s 
Built-to-order 
Garments 


are cut to individual measures, and 
constructed by expert tailors. Only 
hand labor of the very best can 
produce such collar shaping, such 
chest moulding and intelligent stay- 
ing. On this skill and efficiency de- 
pend the fit and shape of a garment, 
and the permanence of that shape. 


Suits $14.50 to $35.00 


Kauffinann’s samples (nearly 500 
new Fall weaves) are shown by over 
4000 merchants. Our representa- 
tive will take your measures for 


Any Style Garment 


If we have none in your town 
send us your merchant’s name, and 
we will arrange with him. 


Fashion plate E, showing the new 
Fall and Winter styles for Men, is 
yours for the asking. 


Special Department 
For Band and General Uniforms 


180-186 Market Street 
CHICAGO 


* GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Good Housekeeping is the unique success in Twentieth Century journalism. 
It helps to a better family life—less work, more joy, simpler living, less care, 
better health and real progress in getting the most out of life. Food, its prepara- 
tion and its service, receive a proper share of attention, but the magazine is 
equally valuable in all parts of the home. It treats its readers as social beings, 
and it aims to help and gratify their mental and zsthetic natures. 


An Illustrated 


Monthly Magazine 


FOR THE MAN FOR THE YOUTH 
THE MATRON THE MAIDEN 


While primarily for women, many topics will equally interest the men—for 
example: Home Building, Health and Hygiene and Apartment Living. The 
regular department each month, Fathers and Sons, is unique. It is written ina 
breezy fashion and is of surpassing interest to men and boys. It is conducted by 
a Captain of Industry, who has been as successful in raising a promising family 
as he has in business. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER 


Good Housekeeping is $1.00 per year— 10 cents per copy. ‘To introduce it into thousands of homes * 


where it is not now taken (already goes to 100,000 each month) we will for 25 cents (silver, 
stamps or otherwise), send Good Housekeeping for three months, and for 5 cents 
additional (30 cents in all), to cover postage, we will present all who 
mention THr SaturpAy EVENING Post with a copy of 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster cowarp ticteston 


This novel from its first appearance in serial form has enjoyed an undiminished popularity. To its 
author can justly be given the credit of being the leader in the dialectic movement in American literature. 
Over 100,000 sold, never at less than $1.25 per copy in cloth. Seize this rare chance to get this greatest 
of American stories virtually asa gift. he book is substantially bound in attractive paper covers. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere— Liberal Commissions 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


HOUSE 


“THE Andrews System 

of Hot Water Heat- 
ing, perfected by 14 years 
of practical heating ex- 
perience in Minnesota’s 
rigorous Climate, insures a 
warm house in extremest 
cold, also low fuel con- 
sumption in mild weather 
—easy to operate and 
keep in order. Its high- 
grade steel boiler is easily 
cleaned, durable and con- 
structed upon lines of the best engineering practice. The piping — 
and radiation is ample in every respect, making a perfectly — 
balanced job. 

The Andrews mail order method insures the purchaser the 
economy of factory production, all material bemg completed, the 
pipe cut ready to be erected by any carpenter or 
mechanic, saves freight by shipping radiators (70 per 
cent. of the weight) from nearest point, avoids all 
chance of vexatious mistakes by preparing accurate 
plans and bills of materials subject to owner’s approval 
before contract is concluded. The material is also 
shipped upon approval and the entire job guaranteed. 


We make estimates free; send your plans or a rough sketch 
with measurements. Ask for booklet “Home Heating.” 


$220.82 Clear Profit 


EARNED IN TWO MONTHS 


is the actual record of a bright young man who, without 
any special experience, and with no particular endowment 
except energy, assumed the position of subscription rep- 
resentative for Good Housekeeping in one County.. (We 
are now sending him out as a general agent.) 

The above figures can be duplicated and surpassed by 
thousands of men and women. Begin as he did — 


First See a Few Friends 


Their interest in you will lead them to give you a hearing —to help rather 
than criticise you. Show them how GOOD HOUSEKEEPING interests and 
helps every member of the household as does no other publication of its kind. — 
You will surely succeed, and with the confidence which this success begets 
you will be prepared to 


Next Try Everybody You Can 


The mass of successful business men begin in a small way. We know that 

every one who reads this announcement can do as well as the young man 
above noted. The work is profitable and attractive. We will help you to 
start. We ask no money. We only ask you to make the effort, conscien- 
tiuusly —to try it and 
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Then Decide from this Experience 


Whether it is not sufficiently attractive and profitable to warrant your becom- 
ing our regular representative, either locally or gemerally. . 


It Will Pay You to Investigate i 
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Mr. Clergue of “New Ontario” 


By ARTHUR E. 
McFARLANE 


A PERSONAL SKETCH OF A “DOWN EAST” 
YANKEE WHO HAS MADE THE CANADIAN 
WILDERNESS BLOSSOM WITH NEW INDUS- 
TRIES. THE STORY OF HIS SUCCESSES 


upon a business career with a soul full of honest 
hankering to emulate the great successes has 
grown cynical about certain things. He has been told 
o “take care of the pennies and the dollars will take 
sare of themselves ’’; he has tried it, and the dollars did 
jJemonstrate their ability to take care of themselves—to 
1 most poignant degree. He has been told that he 
‘must stick to his last’’; but he has seen people stick 
io firmly ‘‘to their lasts’’ that they seemed never to get 
iway from them. He has been told, too, about the roll- 
ng stone which gathers no moss; but personally he does 
1ot want to gather any moss. Moreover, he remem- 
vers having in his youth rolled up some very large 
mowballs, when the sun shone genially upon the enterprise. 
In short, the elderly truisms do not seem to suffice. The 
young man would like to believe that in the movements of 
hose men who have gathered to themselves much power and 
‘reat position in terms of dollars and cents there was some 
arger philosophy, some theories of action much deeper than 
ire as yet known to any of the copybooks. Nor does he want 
o be told how they made their first money, for every one 
eems able to make a certain amount; but he does want to 
snow how they began to make it fast. He would liketo have 
ust one example open to his study, a great financier’s brain- 
valls left transparent, a money-hive with glass sides, as it 
vere. Then he could observe the processes and draw the 
nferences for himself. But the Rothschilds and Morgans and 
tockefellers keep what is in the back of their heads well 
overed with gray matter, and their mouths are little given to 
xplaining their grands coups. 


Tea young man who in these years of grace enters 


Dhat the Man from Bangor Found in the Wilderness 


et one example there is, and that offers itself, however 
nwillingly, in the person of Francis H. Clergue, the ‘‘ Jason 
f Algoma,’’ the ‘‘ King of New Ontario,’’ the ‘‘ Wizard of 
he North’’—and more besides. An American he is, and 
ne who has remained curiously little noticed in his own 
ountry. But during the last five years he has done more 
award the development of the Dominion to the north than 
ny other ten men. From the raw material of a huge, 
nbroken wilderness he has built up companies that are capi- 
alized at $117,000,000. He is the leader of the ‘‘ American 
nvasion,’’ and ranks in individual importance perhaps only 
econd to the Premier himself. And if this is not a study of 
ie handling of five hundred or a thousand millions, it 7s a 
tudy of the actual creation of wealth, of resource in man 
vorking with resource in Nature. 
' Mr. Clergue was born in Bangor, Maine, forty-three years 
go. Asa young man he taught school and imbibed law in 
ie evenings. He was an omnivorous reader; and because, 
0, he was ‘‘ generally interested in things,’’ it seemed to 
im that the world was a much larger place than could be 
holly taken in through the binoculars of Coke and 
lackstone. Therefore he indulged his mind in mechanics 
nd chemistry as side branches. Grown older, he still followed 
ve average American way and went into business. And 
‘nce, in the meantime, he had absorbed a good deal of com- 
lercial law and political economy he drifted into banking. 
t thirty-five he could count himself moderately wealthy. 
0 far the old story. , 
The large things began with an idea. He was at that time 
ssociated with a number of men of considerable means, and 
ley were casting about for methods to make more. But, 
‘ith Mr. Clergue’s advice, they did not consider the compar- 
tive advantages of New York and Chicago and Philadelphia, 
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or of cotton or shoes or railroads. They went back to first 
principles, to the prime root and source of wealth. In the 
year 1895 Mr. Clergue started on a prospecting tour from Cape 
Breton to Port Arthur—two thousand miles or more—in 
search of ‘‘ power’’— water-power—some big, well-placed 
falls or rapids, which if once penstocked and turbined would 
draw manufacturers from everywhere into its plunging whorl. 
At Holyoke, in Massachusetts, an industrial population of 
100,000 had grown up about such “‘ power.”’ 

At Sault Ste. Marie he found it—horse-power enough to 
grind the grist of half a continent. And, as he expressed it 
himself with Homeric simplicity, ‘‘ there was Lake Superior 
for a mill-pond.’’ But already there was a 5000 horse-power 
canal on the Canadian side, a municipal enterprise and a 
woful failure. Clergue took it over, deepened and widened 
it so that it ran 15,000 more, used the stone blasted from it 
to build his power-house, leased a few turbines to the town 
to furnish it with light and power and water, and awaited the 
Manufacturers. They did not come. 

Then he sat still for a time and indulged in some theoriz- 
ing. But it was basic theorizing, suchas all political economy 
had proven sound. He had cheap power, and the Great 
Lakes offered amazingly cheap transportation. If, then, there 
was available some raw material equally cheap, “‘ until the 
world should be surfeited with the product of that power 
there would be no limit to the amount of capital which could 
be profitably invested in that raw material and that power.’’ 
He aimed to be his own manufacturer. Above him stretched 
New Ontario, 150,000 square miles of wilderness, practically 
unexplored. He went into the bush, and in a region where 
of ten prospecting parties eight men died, spent months and 
tramped thousands of miles. But he found his raw material. 
While in Europe and the United States “‘ pulp’’ wood was 
constantly becoming scarcer, here were forests of spruce that 
he could not hope to exhaust in a thousand years, and which 
renewed themselves in thirty. There were no logging rivers; 
but a few score miles of railway would serve his purpose no 
less handily for ‘‘shutes’’ and ‘‘skidways.’’ So beside his 
power-house he built a pulp mill, big as an armory —and of 
much more beautiful architecture than most of them—and 
proceeded to make pulp. 

There were dragons in the way, however. In these United 
States there was a hard and fast combination of paper-makers 
who decided that it would be a wise thing to abstain from 
buying Canadian pulp until they could get it at their own 
price. In Canada there was practically no market. And 
since this ‘‘ mechanical’? pulp, as it was then shipped from 
the mill, was half water, the doubled weight made freighting 
it to Europe not to be thought of. It looked very much like 
an ‘‘ impasse.’ 

Mr. Clergue decided that there was nothing for it but to 
make his pulp dry. This was an inspiration which aroused 
great hilarity among the paper-machine men. If it had been 
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MR. CLERGUE WITH HIS DOGS AND ONE OF HIS BEARS 


mechanically possible, the invention would have been 
patented a hundred years before. And when he submitted his 
ideas to them they only softened their hilarity to condescen- 
sion and showed him how impracticable they were. Then he 
decided that he would have to make that dry-pulp machine 
himself. He knew something about mechanics and there 
were men obtainable who knewa great deal more. But their 
undertaking proved to bea tremendous one. It called first 
for a foundry and then for a machine-shop; and between them 
they cost $125,000. After that, too, there were months of 
daily disappointments. But that machine was built and per- 
fected. And not only did it replace the wet-pulp rollers in 
the first mill, but a second, no less huge, was immediately 
added to it; and together their daily output is now the 
greatest in the world. No big paper contract, even in Japan, 
is made without finding how prices will run at the “‘ Soo.’’ 


How the Sulphur Leak was Stopped 


But, you will say, that could not have been done without 
capital. True enough. Mr. Clergue had behind him a com- 
pany of wealthy, level-headed Philadelphians, who no doubt 
have counted for much more than the outside world can know 
or give them credit for. But it was Mr. Clergue’s own per- 
sonality which inspired the confidence. As one of his friends 
put it, money comes to opportunity like flies to honey. He 
had capital to draw upon, but every man has, and each in 
exact ratio to his own individual capacity. 

Mr. Clergue was already drawing the attention of his cap- 
ital to the money possibilities in ‘‘ chemical ’’ pulp —the raw 
material as refined by treatment with sulphite of lime. In it 
much greater profits lay. But to make it they must have 
sulphur, which meant seeking prices of another combine, and 
that in Sicily. ‘‘ Now,’’ quoth Mr. Clergue of New Ontario, 
““we were very distant from the coast, and to bring sulphur 
from Sicily all the way to Sault Ste. Marie seemed unreason- 
able; in fact, it seemed unnecessary.’’ Sohe began 
to look about nearer home for the yellow element. At the 
Sudbury nickel mines he found that ‘‘ sulphurous acid gas 
was being raced off into the air to the value of about $2000 a 
day,’’ and blighting everything for acres around it. The 
sulphur was there, but it was in combination with the pyrrho- 
tite ore, and the nickel men informed him that there was no 
way of separating them that would save it. 

He acknowledged that that was true— by any methods then 
in use. Then he went to work, built a model laboratory, 
“assembled about him practical and scientific men from all 
parts of the world,”’ and their work was entirely successful! 
A nickel mine was purchased at Sudbury, asulphite mill like 
a baronial donjon was put up at the “‘ Soo,’’ another 150 cords 
of spruce were used per day, and doubled profits did accrue. 
But in the meantime, in the laboratory, the question was 
coming up whether the residue which was left when the 
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sulphur was extracted could not be put to some use. The 
answer was breath-taking. When, by means of an electric 
treatment entirely original with Mr. Clergue, the nickel and 
iron were fused into a metal they gave a nickel-steel alloy of 
the highest grade. Shown to the Krupps they at once con- 
tracted for all that could be produced in the next five years! 
Then were swiftly erected a reduction works and a ferro- 
nickel plant. And both of them were no less huge and 
shapely than the great sandstone piles already flanking the 
power-house. 

But again there seemed at first to be a large-sized fly in the 
ointment. Much of the Sudbury ore proved to have copper 
pyrites mixed with it, and a very little copper in nickel-steel 
entirely ruins its efficacy. Once more, with that faith in 
modern science which is a kind of industrial religion with 
Mr. Clergue, he had recourse to the laboratory. To remove 
the copper they needed causticsoda. The‘‘ Rhodin process ”’ 
took it by electrolysis from common salt, and that simple 
commodity was within easy reach in a score of wells along 
Lake Huron! More than that, for the by-products—the chlo- 
rine, copper and sulphuric acid—there would bea ready sale. 
A great chemical works immediately went up on the other 
side of the canal, and Mr. Rhodin having other work to do, 
his brother was put in charge of it. Much of the chlorine 
was turned to prompt advantage as a bleach for the ‘‘ chem- 
ical’’ pulp. 

Iron Mines Discovered to Order 


If you have come to the end of your sum of credulity in this 
fairy tale of modern American enterprise (Mr. Clergue has 
owned that it is ‘‘an interesting instance of evolution in 
industry ’’) you will be wise to read no further. For the 
greatest is still ahead. In.the ferro-nickel the percentage of 
the latter metal was seven, double what armor-plate specifi- 
cations called for. If now just a little more iron could be 
found at hand to blend with that ferro-nickel—Mr. Clergue and 
his men once more took to the Algoma wilderness, and on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, twelve miles above Michipicoten, 
they discovered The Helen Mine, a mountain of red hematite 
assaying more than sixty per cent. pure. There were thirty 
million tons in sight. It is now being taken out at the rate 
of two thousand tons a day, and that more easily than gravel 
can be scooped from a gravel pit. And back of The Helen 
were found The Josephine and The Jackfish, The Magpie and 
more besides. In fact, the northerly sweep of the great 
Michigan deposits had been located! 

After that things moved even more swiftly than before. 
Mr. Clergue looked about him simultaneously fora steel man 
and for ore boats. In the case of the latter he found himself 
blocked. Another cheerful combination of his own country- 
men—Mr. Rockefeller being the chiefest—-told him that 
there were none to be had. He promptly sent to England 
and brought back four ocean carriers. And a large part of 
their cargo consisted of Portland cement for the steel works! 

His steel man he already had in the person of Mr. D. D. 
Lewis, formerly with Tom Johnson, of Cleveland. He was 
a man after Mr. Clergue’s own heart. Against his chief’s 
wager of $5000 upon the impossibility of it, he told him he 
would do his first converting for him within one year. He 
did it, too. The blast furnaces were not finished, but pig 
iron was brought five hundred miles from the Lake Erie ports. 
The roof was not on, but rails were rolled in thesnow. And 
what Mr. Clergue needed in particular was those steel rails. 
For the company was now building three different railroad 
lines, and there were big Government contracts open for 
more thousands of tons of rails as well. 

There is much more to tell, but it must be told even more 
glancingly than the foregoing. Of the three railroad lines 
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under construction, the main one is aimed at that great inland 
sea, Hudson’s Bay, and in two years counts on throwing 
open its vast and virgin fisheries to commerce. As it is, the 
prospector and the locating engineer often bunk in together; 
and ore and construction trains run all but alternately. 

In 1628 Messieurs Repentigny and De Bonne received “‘ in 
perpetuity by title of feoff and seigniory a grant of six leagues 
along the portage of Sault Ste. Marie, with a depth of six 
leagues.’’ Mr. Clergue has read his grant as extending to the 
North Pole if necessary, and already he has moved southward 
into Michigan. Onthe American side the water has just been 
let into a 50,000-horse-power canal which would harbor fifty 
of the biggest liners afloat. The power will be used by two 
great chemical works, by a paper mill of the largest, and by 
other kindred enterprises. The Clergue Company has 
bestridden the international straits like a colossus. 

Yet it is still on the Canadian side that the right hand of the 
colossus is at work. Two miles west of the ‘‘Soo”’ is going 
up a great lumber mill. At Goulais, thirty miles farther 
back in the wilderness, is another. And a model settlement 
is being built about each of them. The pine and birch and 
maple, the elm and poplar of New Ontario are beginning to 
be turned as thoroughly and as radically to use as its spruce 
and minerals. And they are not merely sawn into lumber. 
Woodenware of many sorts is already being manufactured, 
and ‘‘ The Wizard of the North’’ has set his calculating eye 
upon Grand Rapids furniture-making and the cooperages of 
Maine. Here again is a vista of possibilities unlimited. 

Supplementing the lumber mills there is now nearing com- 
pletion a charcoal plant which will use more than three 
hundred cordsa day. The main product will largely replace 
the coal and coke now imported as fuel for the steel works. 
The by-products — wood alcohol, tar, gas and acetate of lime 
—vwill also not be left to go to waste. 

Brick works and car shops and ore docks have been built. 
Plans have been drawn for a three-hundred-ton nickel smelter. 
The steel mills, now running night and day, are to be enlarged 
until they will be capable of doing every kind of plate and 
tubular and structural work. A fleet of eighteen vessels, 
passenger and freight, is now kept more than busy, and the 
first big 7500-ton barge built for the company has just been 
launched. A five-hundred-foot dry-dock is ahead. Another 
40,000-horse-power canal has been surveyed for the Canadian 
side. And the Indians who still ‘‘ run’’ tourists down the St. 
Mary’s Rapids—that quondam “‘ health resort of whitefish,’’ 
to use Mr. Clergue’s own phrase—look gloomily at the huge 
power-houses, and wonder how long it will be before their 
occupation is altogether gone. 


What the Man Himself is Like 


So far this has been a study of how wealth may be created 
swiftly. And if rapids and tree and rock have not taught 
their own lesson of resources seized and opportunity made 
full use of, it can be done by notag-ended moral. Now, what 
of the individual? Outside of the story of himself he has 
graven in steel and stone, and the obstacles he has hammered 
into tools to work them with, what manner of man is Francis 
H. Clergue? 

He is protean. And behind his searchingly hypnotic eyes, 
his big bronze face, his solid, close-gripped jaws and bristle 
of mustache, he is sphinx-like. You know not where to have 
him. He has the nerve of a mining-camp gambler and the 
boldness of a Columbus. Yet he hates publicity, and has 
never allowed his picture to go upon paper. He labors tre- 
mendously, seeming to live as much upon work as upon food. 
Yet he jokes about it in the most frivolous manner. When 
taxed with never having married, he protested that for years 
he had been in love, but with ¢7vo damsels, both equally fair 
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rejoiced in the same 
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and charming — and both maids “‘ 
the sweet and softly sibilant name of ‘Soo 

His bargains are hard-driven as steel rivets. And 
who have opposed him and felt the force of his battering-ra 
howl impotently and call him the ‘‘ Czar.’’ But the Mot 
Superior and the good Sisters of Sault Ste. Marie hospitz) 
who with a hundred others have known his large but sil 
generosity, are almost more in love with him than their 
and creed permit, and vow that his initials can stand 
nothing but ‘‘ Faith, Hope and Charity.’’ 

A prophet should have no honor in his own country, ap 
great man be anything but such to his valet. Yet the 
hundred of Mr. Clergue’s general staff and the seven thousa 
of his rank and file trust him wholly, and tell you almost 
solemnity that he is a very wonderful man. We thoug at 
please one of his lieutenants by comparing him with eat 
Morgan. ‘‘ Why,”’ he said disgustedly, ‘‘ Morgan—M | 
only has to know money! He has to know money, aad po 
qualities, and ore grades, and chemicals, and steel, and 
and railroad-building, and every other mortal thing! 
only way he can geta rest from it is to back his Siesta al 
into the middle of Lake Superior. And then he general) 
has a bunch of capitalists aboard who are plaguing him cra’ 
to get him to take their wads! ”’ 


The Wonderful Future of the ‘‘Soo’’ 


Not long ago one of the foundry men celebrated a nation 
holiday too lengthily, and came down to his next morning 
toil in a state which needed only to be glanced at to be unde 
stood. When some of his fellow-moulders opened his ment 
eyes to his condition he was already well within the labyrin 
of the works; and if a foreman or superintendent had co: 
upon him ce would surely have been paid off withi 
hour. He started ona run for the head office. 
King —see me first,’’ he explained desperately ; 
—be able to tell ’em just the kind of feller—fellerI a 1 
that I ain’—ain’ the kind feller that’s ever goin’ — goin’ | 
ketched like this again!’’ And such sublime faith in t) 
‘“King’s’’ all-penetrant knowledge of human nature w 
almost seem to be well-founded. The calibre of that ee 
eral staff is the best proof of it. It is unsurpassable. ‘N 
has there been any prejudice in favor of one particular or 
Among his captains are Swedes, Belgians, Englishme 
Manxmen and French, to say nothing of Canadians 
Americans. He has made the ‘‘ Soo” a little cosmopol 
He has brought the same eyry vision to bear upon men} 
upon Nature. 
And although this ‘‘ Jason of Algoma’’ has certainly 
his Golden Fleece, he plainly cares much less about 
than he does about many otherthings. For years he has 
in the ‘‘ blockhouse,’’ a reconstruction of the crumk 
trading-fort that had stood at the ‘‘Soo”’ for two centu 
He has treasuringly walled off all that is left of the tiny a) 
no less ancient lock, up which the voyageurs once took the 
canoes full of furs and pemmican. He has made the vor 
of the company not only the most efficient that brain of m 
could put together, but he has clad them in a beauty of ‘ 
tecture paralleled by no other group of industrial buil n 
in the world. His men are being housed in cottages _ 
delightful and homelike and habitable as modern sciene a 
make them. And when the starved and despairing —_ 
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men of the Old World begin to flock into Algoma, the Da’ 
is to be settled upon the lighter, watershed soil of his ov 
country, the Scandinavian upon the clays, and the Bret 
in the woodlands which will be home to him. One nig” 


well think that this ‘‘ American Invader’’ lives to pu 
practice the teachings of Ruskin and William Morris. 
probably there is nothing further from his thoughts. 


o His Son 


LONDON, October 24, 189-. 
Dear Pierrepont: Well, I'm headed for home at last, 
thecked high and as full of prance as a spotted circus horse. 
‘hose Dutchmen ain’t so bad as their language, after all, for 
ley’ve fixed up my rheumatism so that I can bear down 
a my right leg without thinking that it’s going to break off. 
‘I’m glad to learn from your letter that you’re getting along 
ab) well in your new place, and I hope that when I get home 
our boss will back up all the good things which you say 
out yourself. For the future, however, you needn’t bother 
» keep me posted along this line. It’s the one subject on 
hich most men are perfectly frank, and it’s about the only 
ae on which it isn’t necessary to be. There’s never any 
3e trying to hide the fact that you’re a jim-dandy — you’re 
lound to be found out. Of course, you want to have your 
yes open all the time for a good man, but follow the old 
“aid’s example — look under the bed and in the closet, not 
(the mirror, for him. A man who does big things is too 
lasy to talk about them. When the jaws really need exer- 
‘se, chew gum. 
;Some men go through life on the Sarsaparilla Theory — 
|at they’ve got to give a hundred doses of talk about them- 
t:lves for every dollar which they take in; and that’s a pretty 
od theory when you’re getting a dollar for ten cents’ worth 
| ingredients. But a man who’s giving a dollar’s worth of 
mself for ninety-nine cents doesn’t need to throw in any 
<planations. 
Of course, you’re going to meet fellows right along who 
iss as good men for a while, because they say they’re good 
Jen; just as a lot of fives are in circulation which are 
‘cepted at their face value until they work up to the receiv- 
g teller. And you’re going to see these men taking buz- 
\rds and coining eagles from them that will fool people so 
ng as they can keep them in the air ;hut sooner or later 
‘ey’re bound to swoop back to their dead horse, and you’ll 
‘t the buzzard smell. 
Hot air can take up a balloon a Jong ways, but it can’t 
‘ep it there. And when a fellow’s turning flip-flops up 
ong the clouds, he’s naturally going to have the farmers 
\ping at him. But in the end there always comes a time 
jen the parachute fails to work. I don’t know anything 
‘at’s quite so dead as a man who’s fallen three or four 
‘ousand feet off the edge of a cloud. 
The only way to gratify a taste for scenery is to climb a 
puntain. You don’t get up so quick, but you don’t come 
wnsosudden. Even then, there’s a chance that a fellow 
ay slip and fall over a precipice, but not unless he’s foolish 
ough to try short-cuts over slip- 
places; though some men can 

inage to fall down the hall stairs ait 
fe break their necks. The path 
\’t the shortest way to the top, but 
‘3 usually the safest way. o. 
Life isn’t a spurt, but a long, a 
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ie climb. You can’t run far up- ii poe 


‘| without stopping to sit down. 
{me men do a day’s work and then 
{end six lolling around admiring 
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it. They rush at a thing with a whoop and use up all their 
wind in that. And when they’re rested and have got it back, 
they whoop again and start off in a new direction. They 
mistake intention for determination, and after they have told 
you what they propose to do and get right up to doing it, they 
simply peter out. 

I’ve heard a good deal in my time about the foolishness of 
hens, but when it comes to right-down, plum foolishness, give 
me a rooster, everytime. He’s always strutting and stretch- 
ing and crowing and bragging about things with which he had 
nothing to do. When the sun rises, you’d think that he was 
making all the light, instead of all the noise; when the 
farmer’s wife throws the scraps in the henyard, he crows as 
if he was the provider for the whole farmyard and was asking 
a blessing on the food; when he meets another rooster, he 
crows; and when the other rooster licks him, he crows; and 
so he keeps it up straight through the day. He even wakes 
up during the night and crows a little on general principles. 
But when you hear from a hen, she’s laid an egg, and she 
don’t make a great deal of noise about it, either. 

I speak of these things in a general way, because I want 
you to keep in mind all the time that steady, quiet, persist- 
ent, plain work can’t be imitated or replaced by anything 
just as good, and because your request for a job for Courtland 
Warrington naturally brings them up. You write that 
Court says that a man who has occupied his position in the 
world naturally can’t cheapen himself by stepping down into 
any little piddling job where he’d have to do undignified 
things. 

I want to start right out by saying that I know Court and 
his whole breed like a glue factory, and that we can’t use 
him in our business. He’s one of those fellows who start in 
at the top and naturally work down to the bottom, because 
that is where they belong. His father gave him an interest 
in the concern when he left college, and since the old man 
failed three years ago and took a salary himself, Court’s been 
sponging on him and waiting fora nice, dignified job to come 
along and steal him. But we are not in the kidnapping 
business. 

The only undignified job I know of is loafing, and nothing 
can cheapen a man who sponges instead of hunting any sort 
of work, because he’s as cheap already as they can be made. 
I never could quite understand these fellows who keep down 
every decent instinct in order to keep up appearances, and 
who will stoop to any sort of real meanness to boost up their 

false pride. 

They always remind me of little 
Fatty Wilkins, who came to live in our 
town back in Missouri when I was a 
boy. His mother thought a heap of 
Fatty, and Fatty thought a heap of 
<r himself, or his stomach, which was the 
Sy ee same thing. Looked like he’d been 
ey taken from a joke book. Used to be 
a great eater. Stuffed himself till his 
hide was stretched as tight as a sau- 
sage skin, and then howled for pain- 
killer. Spent all his pennies for cakes, 
because candy wasn’t filling enough. 
Hogged ’em in the shop, for fear he 
would have to give some one a bite if 

he ate them on the street. 

The other boys didn’t take to Fatty, 
and they didn’t make any special secret 
of it when he was around. He wasa 
mighty brave boy and a mighty strong 
boy and a mighty proud boy — with his 
mouth; but he always managed to slip 
out of anything that looked like a fight 
by having a sore hand or a case of the 
mumps. The truth of the matter was 
that he was afraid of everything except 
food, and that was the thing which was 
hurting him most. It’s mighty seldom 
that a fellow’s afraid of what he ought 
to be afraid of in this world. 

Of course, like most cowards, while 
Fatty always had an excuse for not 
doing something which might hurt his 
skin, he would take a dare to do any- 
thing that would hurt his self-respect, 
for fear the boys would laugh at him, 
or say that he was afraid, if he refused. 
So one day during recess Jim Hicks 
dared him to eat a piece of dirt. Fatty 
hesitated a little, because, while he was 
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pretty promiscuous about what he put into his stomach, he 
had never included dirt in his bill-of-fare. But when the 
boys began to say that he was afraid, Fatty up and swal- 
lowed it. 

And when he dared the other boys to do the same thing and 
none of them would take the dare, it made him mighty proud 
and puffed up. Got to charging the bigger boys and the 
loungers around the post-office a cent to see him eat a piece 
of dirt the size of ahickory-nut. Found there was good money 
in that, and added grasshoppers, at two cents apiece, asa 
side line. Found them so popular that he took on chinch 
bugs at a nickel, and fairly coined money. The last I heard 
of Fatty he was in a Dime Museum, drawing two salaries — 
one as The Fat Man, and the other as ‘‘ Launcelot, The 
Locust-Eater, the Only Man Alive With a Gizzard.”’ 

You are going to meet a heap of Fatties, first and last; fel- 
lows who’ll eat a little dirt ‘‘ for fun’’ or to show off, and 
who'll eat a little more because they find that there’s some 
easy money or times in it. It’s hard to get at these men, 
because when they’ve lost everything they had to be proud 
of, they still keep their pride. You can always bet that when 
a fellow’s pride makes him touchy, it’s because there are 
some mighty raw spots on it. 

It’s been my experience that pride is usually a spur to the 
strong and a drag on the weak. It drives the strong man 
along and holds the weak one back. It makes the fellow 
with the stiff upper lip and the square jaw smile at a laugh 
and laugh at a sneer; it keeps his conscience straight and his 
back humped over his work; it makes him appreciate the 
little things and fight for the big ones. But it makes the fel- 
low with the retreating forehead do the thing that looks right, 
instead of the thing that is right; it makes him fear a laugh 
and shrivel up at a sneer; it makes him live to-day on 
to-morrow’s salary; it makes him a cheap imitation of some 
Willie who has a little more money than he has, without giv- 
ing him zip enough to go out and force fortune for himself. 

I never see one of these fellows swelling around with their 
petty larceny pride that I don’t think of a little experience of 
mine when I was a boy. An old fellow caught me lifting a 
watermelon in his patch one afternoon, and instead of cuffing 
me and letting me go, as I had expected if I got caught, he 
led me home by the ear to my ma, and told her what I had 
been up to. 

Your grandma had been raised on the old-fashioned plan, 
and she had never heard of these new-fangled theories of 
reasoning gently with a child till its under lip begins to stick 
out and its eyes to fill with tears as it sees the error of its 
ways. She fetched the tears all right, but she did it witha 
trunk strap or a slipper. And your grandma was a pretty 
substantial woman. Nothing of the tootsey-wootsey about 
her foot, and nothing of the airy-fairy trifle about her slipper. 
When she was through I knew that I’d been licked—pol- 
ished right off to a point—and then she sent me to my room 
and told me not to poke my nose out of it till I could recite 

(Concluded on Page 17) 
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RES PD EaNeD 
P McKINLEY had 
a keen sense of 
humor. His social 
traits were very marked, 
and he had great fond- 
ness for the freedom 
and the joys of social 
intercourse. He loved 
to be among his friends 
and to abandon himself 
and exhilaration of unrestrained 
munion with those he trusted. At such times he was the 
life of the company. Histalk sparkled with fun and interest. 
His varied experience had been filled with entertaining 
incidents which were stored away in his retentive memory. 
His long association with the foremost public men had given 
him a fund of anecdote. His political campaigns which had 
brought him face to face with more people than any other 
man of his time had been signalized by many interesting epi- 
On these he could draw at will. He had excellent 
faculty in telling a story or narrating an occurrence. He 
would often open a Cabinet meeting before settling down to 
business by recounting some little chapter of his army or 
political life which was recalled by the suggestion of the hour. 
His sense of humor took various forms. It was sometimes 
subtle, sometimes open, sometimes exuberant. It was often 
a treat to see how, with perfectly serious look, not a sugges- 
tion of a smile, not a muscle of his face quivering, he would 
prick a hollow argument or claim with an ironical statement 
of its extreme development. He could never be otherwise 
than kindly, but he had a power of genial satire that would 
not be suspected by the chance acquaintance. He would 
sometimes dispose of an impossible demand by turning it, 
with the utmost gravity of countenance, into an absurdity 
which the author himself could not fail to perceive. In this 
keen method of dealing with the impracticable, which was a 
mingling of badinage and suavity, he was unequaled. 
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The President’s Genial Badinage 


In the lighter and gayer humor he had a deft touch. Judge 
Day, after his splendid service as Assistant Secretary and 
Secretary of State, had been appointed President of the Peace 
Commission that was about to leave for Paris and was attend- 
ing his last Cabinet session. For eighteen months he had 
really managed the State Department under trying conditions 
with signal skill and judgment. He had been the lifelong 
neighbor and intimate friend of the President, who knew his 
great capabilities and had called him from his vicinage to 
high responsibilities. 

In that closing hour of his Cabinet service there were mutual 
expressions of good will and of regret at the coming separa- 
tion. Judge Day was not without his facetious vein. Ina 
playful spirit he proffered his sympathies to his associates 
who were about to lose his counsel, and, the most modest of 
men as he was and is, remarked that he didn’t know how they 
were going to get along without him. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
President with that most serious aspect which he put on when 
he was most in fun, ‘‘ as every change in the Cabinet has been 
an improvement, perhaps we can stand it.’’? The tables were 
turned on Judge Day, and no one joined in the laugh more 
heartily than he did. Thetwo devoted and admiring friends 
could safely chaff each other. 

When the time came for the final instructions to the Peace 
Commission, then engaged in its negotiations at Paris, as to 
whether it should demand from Spain the cession of the whole 
Philippine Archipelago or only a part, the discussion in the 
Cabinet was long and earnest. There was a full appreciation 
of all the grave issues involved. Every member expressed 
his views freely and unreservedly. Whenit came the turn of 
Secretary Wilson to give his counsel he spoke with his accus- 
tomed energy and even more than his accustomed seriousness. 
He was one of the most positive expansionists in the Cabinet. 
He made a forceful and cogent argument in favor of keeping 
the whole of the Philippines. 

As he finished, the President, who like the others around 
the table had listened with silence and deep attention, quietly 
remarked: ‘I should have expected that argument from you. 
I have observed that you Scotch Presbyterians believe in 
keeping the Sabbath and everything else you can lay your 
hands on,.’’ As he was himself of Scotch origin he could well 
afford the jest. * 

It was with such touches of humor that he relieved the 
intense strain of the tremendous questions and the serious 
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SOME NEW STORIES OF THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF HIS KINDNESS OF HEART 
AND HIS RARE ABILITY FOR COPING WITH 
GREAT PROBLEMS AND GRAVE EMERGENCIES 


discussions that preoccupied him. Onanother occasion there 
was a most interesting incident which illustrated another side 
of his character. A Federal officer had issued a public paper 
in which he reflected on the Administration. It was a foolish 
and unwarranted criticism. The question came up as to 
whether he should be disciplined. The President had not 
known of the paper and asked to see it. On glancing over it 
he said: ‘‘I don’t know but this officer is directly criticising 
me, and you had better leave the paper and let me examine 
it more closely.’’ ‘‘ And, Mr. President, if you find he is 
criticising you, what will you do?’’ ‘‘I will forgive him,” 
was the President’s immediate and calm answer. It was 
characteristic of his broad and generous nature. 

He did not cherish animosities and resentments. In polit- 
ical rivalries he had no bitterness of feeling. His warm per- 
sonal friends were found in the ranks of all parties. He was 
exceedingly tolerant of differences and of opposition, and he 
was ever ready to forgive and overlook even personal hostility 
which was not malicious. It would be a mistake, however, 
toinfer that he did not have clear insight into men’s motives 
and strong feeling against malevolent and mischievous 
antagonism. He was good, but he was righteously human. 

Every man with red blood in his own veins is glad to think 
that Washington, serene, placid”and awesome as he was, had 
the passions of our kind. Werecall with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion the human and glorious spirit which blazed out from his 
flashing eye when he poured forth his just wrath on the false 
heart of Charles Lee in the hot day of Monmouth. So 
President McKinley, with all his equanimity of temper and 
all his beauty of disposition, was keenly sensitive to deceptive 
pretense and justly indignant at malign hostility. He knew 
how to restrain himself and when and where to strike. If he 
did not always betray his feelings he did not conceal them 
from his trusted friends, and his shrewd and caustic com- 
ments on envenomed misrepresentation and on perverse 
wickedness added piquancy to many atalk. Yet it remains 
true that his prevailing note was altogether kindly, that he 
always took the generous and considerate view where it was 
admissible, that he was ever ready to give a hand even to 
those who had wronged him, and that he had nothing of the 
virulent and implacable spirit. 


Some Trying Weeks Before the War 


The real strength of character and high moral purpose which 
underlay his amiable manner and his good humor were shown 
in the resolute and courageous firmness with which he 
restrained and held back the war impulse of Congress and 
the country. In the progress of the race through doubt and 
struggle there have been few finer exhibitions of individual 
power and moral heroism. Congress was bent on war with 
Spain. The country was inflamed with passion. The atroc- 
ities in Cuba could no longer be tolerated. The destruction 
of the Maine had set the national blood on fire. But for the 
unflinching determination of President McKinley war would 
have been precipitated at once. 

It has often been said that his policy was to secure delay 
until the Government was better prepared for the conflict. 
Undoubtedly he understood better than an impulsive Congress 
and an impassioned people the folly of prematurely striking 
the blow. If war must come it was the part of wisdom to 
gain time for more adequate equipment. But the President’s 
policy was deeper than mere delay. His great aim was to 
escape war altogether, and no higher testimony to his true 
nobility and greatness of soul can be presented than a just 
appreciation of his attitude in that eventful crisis. 

His attitude was stated at the time by the present writer, 
following full, free talk with the President, in a dispatch 
which the President, after it was printed, said so accurately 
reflected his thought that it was among the few things he had 
put in his scrapbook. Here are two or three salient sen- 
tences: ‘‘ Those who understand the President’s spirit and 
purpose know that he is resolutely determined that war, with 
all its horrors, shall not be undertaken except for a cause 
which will commend itself to God and man. He realizes 
what war means and he will do his best to save the country 
from its calamity, unless impelled to it by reasons which will 
fully justify it in conscience and in history. Such a reason 
would be the defense of the nation’s sacred honor; and as the 
country may rely that he will resist any clamor for war with- 
out the highest sanctification, so it may be equally sure that 
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he will not permit its 
honor to besullied. He 
appreciates the grave 
character of the emer- 
gency, but he is deeply 
impressed with his duty 
as President and as a 
patriot, and he will 
courageously fulfill it 
against any effort to 
precipitate war on the | 
one hand and against any stain on the honor of the Republ! 
if that remote menace should appear, on the other.”’ 

The world knows now, notwithstanding some serious leg 
cies, how much the war added to the glory of the McKin] 
Administration. It placed that Administration among t 
greatest in our history and identified it with a new natior 
epoch. Not all of this could be foreseen. But, though mu 
was concealed behind the veil of the future, it was plain 
advance that war with Spain would be victorious. Noo 
could presage its swift and amazing success. It might 
prolonged and it might have fluctuating fortunes of vietc 
and defeat. But it was certain, with our superior power a 
resources, to end in the triumph of the United States, and tl/ 
triumph was sure to bring the release and, if we chose, t 
acquisition of Cuba. t 

No man saw this more clearly than President McKink 
Such a prospect of sure distinction would have appealed 
the ambition of any statesman and ruler of less moral prin’ 
ple. But the glamor of successful war did not dazzle hi 
He saw its hardships and sufferings and sacrifices; he kn} 
that while it would bring national and political aggrandi} 
ment it would darken many homes with sorrow; he felt th 
in the high tribunal of conscience and of history it could) 
be justified if there were any honorable way of avoiding 
and he set his face like flint against it. He intrepid 
determined that there should be no war if he could help it 

At the same time he had no thought of abating his persoi| 
purpose or the national purpose of relieving Cuba. Hehk 
remonstrated against the cumulating horrors of Spanish ry 
in the island more directly, more vigorously and more mi 
acingly than any of his predecessors. He believed that # 
cruelty on the one hand and the revolt on the other had gé 
to such an extent that the only relief and the only outco? 
must be the practical termination of Spanish control and } 
practical freedom of Cuba, and he meant to have this rest 
but he meant to have it, if possible, without war. 

And so he stood like a rock while the tempest beat ab 
him. The courage and the firmness of his position in th 
crucial days could only be appreciated by those who werel 
daily association. The leaders of Congress urged him 
abandon negotiations and accept the appeal to the swo, 
The public clamor for war grew every day. If he had bi 
simply the flexible follower of popular currents as so 
described him, he would have taken the easier course ¢ 
yielded to this sentiment. But he resolutely faced 4 
resisted it, and faithfully continued his effort to stay thecl! 
until he could bring about a situation which would justify ? 
belief that Cuba could be saved without the necessity of w 

How did he hope to do this? He must bring Spain to 2 
necessary concessions. He must induce her practical ¢ 
render of Cuba. He must convince the Spanish Governm 
that Cuba was irretrievably lost anyway, and that a recog 
tion of that fact without war was better than a for! 
acknowledgment with the added blow of bloody and co! 
defeat. He must gain time to make this plain, to lead 
Spanish rulers still further forward in the long advance t! 
had already made, and to permit the intermediate steps wh 
must be taken in order to carry the acquiescence of their ¢ 
people before the final and absolute relinquishment of S pat 
authority. 


fin Unpublished Chapter of Diplomacy 


How earnestly President McKinley labored in this direct! 
and how much he actually did is known through the pu 
history of those days and through the diplomatic correspo 
ence which was long afterward given out. While press 
preparations for the most untoward contingency he left noth 
undone at Washington to temper Congress and to calm! 
country. On the other hand, he did all that was within 
power at Madrid, through General Woodford, our acc 
plished and skillful Minister, to bring the Spanish Governn! 
to such liberal and advanced measures as would avert 
necessity of armed intervention. But some features of 
President’s plan and some methods he contemplated fo! 
promotion have never been published. 
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One day, some six weeks or more before the declaration of 
ar, he was talking on the subject in the Cabinet room with 
friend who had been sent for. The talk on his part was 
irnest, impressive and weighty. He dwelt upon his pro- 
und anxiety to reach a peaceful solution of the controversy 
ith Spain. Hereferred to the imminent risk that war would 
» needlessly precipitated; to the fact that the temper of 
ongress and the country was ripe for it; that it was easy to 
unge into war with the consciousness of our overwhelming 
ywer; that, however sure of success in the end, it would 
ve its vicissitudes and its sacrifices; and that, at the best, 
ar was an evil which ought to be averted if possible. 
He was, he said, doing all he could to that end. It wasa 
ficult and perplexing task, but his duty was clear. He had 
ith that if sufficient time could be gained peace might be 
eserved with honor. He knew that this involved the with- 
awal of Spain from Cuba, but if the question were rightly 
ndled and full opportunity for negotiations secured he felt 
at this result might be obtained. If the two Governments 
uld fully understand each other, if the Queen Regent and 
r Ministers knew exactly what was in his mind and heart, 
believed that a course could be mapped out which would 
set the requirements of the United States, which Spain, 
ving already advanced so far, might bring herself to accept 
id which might then assure peace. 
\To accomplish this it was essential to 
ve the most perfect understanding. 
»neral Woodford was doing exceed- 
rly well at Madrid. He was fulfilling 
| difficult mission with fidelity and 
racity. But he had been away many 
mths, during which the situation had 
»atly changed, and no amount of writ- 
is could convey all that ought to be 
d. If some one could now go to 
l.drid, possessed of all the latest infor- 
tion and thoroughly conversant with 
t: President’s thoughts, wishes and 
pcposes, and could cooperate with 
(@neral Woodford, it would be a source 
chelp and strength tohim. If sucha 
pson could impart to the Queen Regent 
al her Ministers full knowledge of the 
eict situation in this country and an 
aurate understanding of the true spirit, 
hes and aspirations of the President, 
ivould aid them in reaching wise con- 
esions and be conducive to the great 
oect of peace. For these reasons, 
aled the President, he was meditating 
tl sending of a special envoy. 
|t was suggested to him that the réle of 
shh an envoy would be exceedingly 
dicate and difficult. He could only 
plement and second the regular 
Mister. The President replied that he 
‘erstood this, and, of course, he had 
fully considered every phase of the 
posal. Finally, as he had seemed 
<nvite discussion, he was asked if 
(aad any man in view for the under- 
ang. ‘‘ Yes,’’ deliberately answered 
}President; ““he is now in this room.’’ 
re were only two men in the room 
des the President. One of them 
Senator Hanna, and in the nature 
fie case, with his duties in the Senate, 
ould not be meant. It was plain that 
h President meant the other, and the 
(rising announcement explained why 
‘aad been summoned and why the 
jsident’s thought had been unfolded 
$: was. 
_ is unnecessary to follow the inter- 
iyany further. It need only be added 
| after taking time for consideration, 
friend found himself unable for 
onal reasons to go; that events 
aened rapidly to a culmination; that 
mi went, and that any such mission would, as it turned 
probably have been futile. The incident, which has 
ierto been known only to the immediate participants and 
nor two others, has no importance or significance except 
iwo reasons, which are the only reasons for mentioning it. 
le first is that it shows how deeply earnest the President 
4for a peaceful solution and how far he had worked out 
'stothat end. In determining to send a special envoy to 
ort and reénforce the regularly accredited representative 
the freshest embodiment of the President’s aim and 
tment, he demonstrated that he was unwilling to miss any 
‘ttunity of promoting the cause he had so much at heart. 
plan he did not proclaim. It would have become known 
when it had actually been undertaken. He had thought 
lis whole scheme, and, while it involved a little time, it 
entirely harmonious with the American sentiment for the 
fom of Cuba. If Congress and the country had not been 
ich a fever, if the question had been left in his hands, it 
obable that peace and liberated Cuba would have been 
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the twin fruits of his policy. Perhaps it is better as it is. 
There was a destiny awaiting us deeper than any prevision. 

The second reason for mentioning the incident is that it 
illustrates President McKinley’s methods. He did not dis- 
close his immediate purposeat first. Before showing his hand 
he unfolded the length and breadth of the plan that lay 
behind. He meant that its full scope should be grasped 
before any answer was asked or expected, and he had the 
further thought that the service requested should present 
itself so clearly in the form of duty that it could not be 
declined except for imperative reasons. 


Mr. McKinley’s Rare Skill in Large Affairs 


In this art of persuasion he was unequaled. Much of it 
lay in his own deep sincerity and conviction. He convinced 
others because he was thoroughly convinced himself. But 
beyond this substantive foundation he had an extraordinary 
gift of putting things. His quick perception and his shrewd, 
saving sense enabled him to present a case in the strongest 
form and turn every point to his own account. 

His power in this direction was proverbial among all about 
him. He at one time called a business man to Washington 
to secure his consent to a step which involved a personal 
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sacrifice and which was repugnant to him. After one or two 
interviews he succeeded, as usual. The shrewd old barber 
at a neighboring hotel—one of that class who instinctively 
know all that is going on—saw that the business man had 
yielded. ‘‘ The President, he out-talk you,’’ was his com- 
ment. ‘‘ Yes, alas!’’ admitted the visitor. ‘‘ The President, 
he out-talk any man,’’ continued the interlocutor, and it told 
the whole story. 


How the President Dominated Congress 


The mastery of his political genius was beyond dispute. He 
was equally astute in seeing and measuring popular currents 
and in maturing and forecasting the results of measures and 
policies. Never in our history was there a finer piece of 
political dexterity than the skill with which he brought 
Congress to take the responsibility of determining the dispo- 
sition of Cuba and secured the concurrence of both parties in 
the settlement through the Platt amendment. The situation 


was delicate; the necessity of action was imperative; the 
initiative in one form or another was with the Executive, and 
yet there was no course open to the Executive alone which 
would not involve sure trouble and certain criticism. What, 
then, was to be done? 

Cuba was approaching the time when she must be launched 
on her career as an independent nation. Her convention was 
framing a Constitution which should beits chart. As soon as 
that Constitution was completed and adopted steps must be 
taken for the election and erection of a government under it, 
and for the withdrawal of the United States forces and 
authority. The President could not well delay action when 
Cuba had fulfilled the prescribed requirements, and he could 
not impose additional conditions. As the matter stood either 
one of the two alternatives before him involved danger. If 
he declined to let Cuba set up her independent government 
he would be exposed to the charge of bad faith. If he let 
Cuba go without further safeguards he would be accused of 
rashly running the risk of future complications. 

The short session of 1901 was advancing toward its end and 
Congress was doing nothing on the subject. It saw Cuba 
finishing her Constitution and coming to the hour when the 
guardianship of the United States would end, and it was 
entirely passive. The responsibility belonged to Congress, 
not only because Congress represents 
the sovereign will of the nation but be- 
cause in making the issue with Spain in 
1898 it assumed to define what the rela- 
tions of the United States and Cuba 
should be. It declared that ‘‘ the United 
States disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction or control over said island except 


for the pacification thereof.’’ What 
constitutes pacification? Was it a 
continuing state? Were safeguards 


necessary? Congress was silent; the 
hour of decision was near at hand; and 
the President determined that Congress 
must take its share of responsibility. 

Accordingly he gave out that if Con- 
gress closed the regular session without 
action on this question he would imme- 
diately call it together in extra session 
for that purpose. The announcement 
was effective. Congress at once came 
to a realizing sense of its obligation. 
The members didn’t want an extra ses- 
sion, and they proceeded immediately to 
the steps necessary to avoid it. But the 
President did not rest there. Having 
by his strategic move forced Congress 
to action, he quietly exercised his influ- 
ence in shaping its course. He was a 
real leader, and, while deferring to Con- 
gress and resolved that it must relieve 
him from the necessity of any arbitrary 
action, he kept the guidance of the policy 
in his own hands, and impressed himself 
on the legislative branch. He conferred 
with the wisest men in the Senate and 
together they moulded the decisive legis- 
lation. 

The result was the Platt amendment 
tothe Army bill. It solved the problem. 
The President was anxious to set up an 
independent Cuban government and 
withdraw the flag of the United States. 
He felt that the good faith and honor of 
the nation were pledged to it. But he 
saw at the same time that the complete 
relinquishment of United States control, 
with no conditions and no checks upon 
an impulsive and mercurial people just 
starting out on a national career, would 
plant the seeds of future trouble which 
might compel a second intervention. 

The Platt amendment bridged the 
difficulty. It passed both Houses with- 
out opposition. Had anybody said in advance that on a 
great issue as delicate and vital as that of the status of Cuba 
it would be possible to carry a determining measure through 
both Houses of Congress, with the agreement of both par- 
ties, without objection and without debate, he would have 
been regarded as visionary. In its conception and in its 
execution it was one of the most adroit and skillful pieces of 
administrative management in the annals of our nation. 

If this was one of the most notable of President McKinley’s 
achievements in the field of political generalship, it was only 
atype of many. His successful leadership was founded not 
only on his unrivaled talent for controlling men but upon his 
intuitive and almost unerring perception of results. He had 
that kind of imagination which enabled him to foresee and 
picture the influence and effect of a course of action before it 
was undertaken. It was this prescience and wisdom, united 
with his moral qualities, that gave him such undisputed 
ascendency and led his countrymen to trust him with such 
unwavering confidence. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


Synopsis OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENT— Kingsley 
Bey, an Englishman and a friend of Donovan Pasha, 
also an Englishman, and of immense influence, has 
established a mining town in the heart of Egypt, 
and by the employment of slaves, whom he treats 
humanely, has become enormously rich. Lady May 
Haley, a young Englishwoman, is living in Egypt 
aud devoting her life to uprooting slavery. She 
sends a letter to Kingsley Bey, keenly arguing against his owning slaves, 
and he promptly sends her six of them and bids her set them free. 
Kingsley then goes to Donovan Pasha and announces his intention of 
marrying Lady May. Donovan thinks the two are entire strangers. 
Kingsley and Donovan go to call on Lady May, and, to the surprise of « 
the Pasha, Lady May recognizes Kingsley as a friend of her girlhood, 
Lord Selden. She does not know that he is Kingsley Bey, whom she 
hates as a slave-owner. 


~ PART II 
[ers high green terrace of Cumberland, the mist on Skaw 


Fell, the sun out over the sea—they were in her eyes. 
So much water had gone under the bridges since! 

“J was such a young girl then—Zin short frocks —it was a 
long time ago, I fear,’’ she added, as if in continuation of the 
thought flashing through her mind. ‘‘ Let me see,’’ she went 
on fearlessly; ‘‘I am thirty; that was thirteen years ago.’’ 

‘“T am thirty-seven, and still it is thirteen years ago.’”’ 

““You look older when you don’t smile,’’ she added, and 
glanced at his gray hair. 

He laughed now. She was far, far franker than she was 
those many years ago, and it was very agreeable and refreshing. 
‘*Donovan, there, reproved me last night for frivolity,’’ he said. 

“Tf Donovan Pasha has become grave then there is hope 
for Egypt,’’ she said, turning to Dicky witha new brightness, 

‘* When there’s hope for Egypt I’ll have lost my situation, 
and there’ll be reason for drawing a long face,’’ said Dicky, 
and got the two at such an angle that he could watch them to 
advantage. ‘‘I thrive while it’s opéra bouffe. Give us the 
legitimate drama, and I go with Ismail.’’ 

The lady shrank a little. ‘“‘If it weren’t you, Donovan 
Pasha, I should say that, associated with Ismail as you are, 
you are as criminal as he.’?’ 

“What is crime in one country is virtue in another,’’ 
answered Dicky. ‘‘I clamp the wheel sometimes to keep it 
from spinning too fast. That’s my only duty. I am neither 
Don Quixote nor Alexander Imperator.’’ 

She thought he was referring obliquely to the corvée and 
the other thing in which her life-work was involved. She 
became severe. ‘‘It is compromising with evil,’’ she said. 

“No. It’s getting a breakfast roll instead of the whole 
bakery,’’ he answered. 

“What do you think?’’ she exclaimed, turning to Kingsley. 

“T think there’s one man in Egypt who keeps the boiler 
from bursting,’’ he answered. 

“Oh, don’t think I undervalue His Excellency,’’ she said 
with a little laugh. ‘“‘It is because he is strong, because he 
matters so much, that one feels he could do more. Ismail 
thinks there is no one like him in the world.” 

““ Except Gordon,’’ interrupted Kingsley. 

“Except Gordon, of course; only Gordon isn’t in Egypt. 
And he would do no good in Egypt. The officials would 
block his way. It is only in the Soudan that he could have a 
free hand, be of real use. There, a man, a real man, like 
Gordon, could show the world how civilization can be accepted 
by desert races, despite a crude and cruel religion and low 
standards of morality.’’ 

“All races have their social codes— what they call civiliza- 
tion,’’? rejoined Kingsley. ‘‘It takes a long time to get 
custom out of the blood, especially when it is part of the relig- 
ion. I’m afraid that expediency isn’t the motto of those who 
try to civilize the Orient and the East.’’ 


Editor’s Note—This four-part story began in The Saturday 
Evening Post of last week and will be continued in next week’s 
number, 
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‘“T believe in struggling openly for principle,’’ she observed 
a little acidly. 

‘““Have you succeeded?’’ he asked, trying to keep his 
gravity. ‘‘ How about your own household, for instance? 
Have you Christianized and civilized your people—your 
niggers, and the others?’’ 

She flushed indignantly, but held herself in control. She 
rang a bell. ‘‘I have no ‘ niggers,’’’ she answered quietly. 
‘“T have some Berberine servants, two fellah boatmen, an 
Egyptian gardener, an Arab cook, and a Circassian maid. 
They are, I think, devoted to me.”’ 

A Berberine servant appeared. ‘‘ Tea, Mohammed,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ And tell Madame that Donovan Pasha is here—my 
cousin admires His Excellency so much,’’ she added to 
Kingsley, laughing. ‘‘I have never had any real trouble with 
them,’”’ she continued with a little gesture of pride toward the 
disappearing Berberine. 

‘“ There was the Armenian,’’ put in Dicky slyly; ‘‘and the 
Copt sarraf. They were no credit to their Christian religion, 
were they?”’ 

“That was not the fault of the religion, but of the genera- 
tions of oppression —they lie as a child lies, to escape conse- 
quences. Had they not been oppressed they would have been 
good Christians in practice as in precept.”’ 

‘“They don’t steal as a child steals,’’ laughed Dicky. 
“Armenians are Oriental through and through. They no 
more understand the Christian religion than the Soudanese 
understand freedom.’’ 

He touched the right note this time. Kingsley flashed a 
half-startled, half-humorous look at him; the face of the lady 
became set, her manner delicately frigid. She was about to 
make a quiet, severe reply, but something overcame her, and 
her eyes, her face, suddenly glowed. She leaned forward, 
her hands clasped tightly on her knees— Kingsley could not 
but note how beautiful and brown they were, capable, 
confident hands —and, in a voice thrilling with feeling, said: 

“What is there in the life here that gets into the eyes of 
Europeans and blinds them? The United States spent scores 
of thousands of lives to free the Africanslave. England paid 
millions, and sacrificed ministries and men, to free the slave; 
and in England, you—you, Donovan Pasha, and men like 
you—would be in the van against slavery. Yet here, where 
England has more influence than any other nation a 

““ More power, not influence,’’ Dicky interrupted, smiling. 

“Here, you endure, you encourage, you approve of it. 
Here, an Englishman rules a city of slaves in the desert and 
grows rich out of their labor. What can we say to the rest 
of the world, while out there in the desert ?’—her eyes swept 
over the gray and violet hills —‘‘ that man, Kingsley Bey, sets 
at defiance his race, his country, civilization, all those things 

in which he was educated? Egypt will not believe in 
English civilization, Europe will not believe in her humanity 
and honesty, so long as he pursues his wicked course.’’ 

She turned with a gesture of impatience, and in silence 
began to pour the tea the servant had brought, with a message 
that Madame had a headache. Kingsley Bey was about to 
speak —it was so unfair to listen, and she would forgive this 


no more readily than she would forgive slavery. Dicky 
intervened, however. 
““He isn’t so black as he’s painted, personally. He’sa 


rash, inflammable sort of fellow who has a way with the 
native—treats him well, too, I believe. Very flamboyant, 
doomed to failure, so far as his merit is concerned, but 
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om t 


with an incredible luck. He gambled 
he lost a dozen times; and then gamt 
again, and won. That’s the truth, I fan 
No real stuff in him whatever.”’ | 
Their hostess put down her teacup 
looked at Dicky in blank surprise. J 
muscle in his face moved. She looked at Kingsley. 


had difficulty in restraining himself, but by stooping to gi 
her fox-terrier a piece of cake he was able to conceal his ¢ 
sternation, 


“‘T cannot—cannot believe it,’’ she said slowly. 
British Consul does not speak of him like that.”’ 
“He is a cousin of the Consul,’’ urged Dicky. 

““Cousin! What cousin? I never heard—he never ti 

me that.’’ 

f 

. 

f 


or thumb-screwed. It’s safer to tell nothing, you knoy 

“Cousin! I didn’t know there were Kingsleys in 
family. 
relationship?”’ 

‘“Oh, I don’t know; you must ask Kingsley. 
and garrulous as he is, he probably won’t tell you that.” 

‘‘Tf I saw Kingsley Bey I should ask him questions ¥ 
interest me more. I should prefer, however, to ask t 
through a lawyer —to him in the prisoner’s dock.’’ 

““Vou dislike him intensely?’’ 

“‘T detest him for what he has done; but I do not des; 
him as you suggest I should. Flamboyant, garrulo 
don’t believe that! I think him, feel him, to be a hard 
a strong man, and a bad man—if not wholly bad.”’ 

“Yet you would put him in the prisoner’s dock,’’ in 
posed Kingsley musingly, and wondering how he was 1 


F 
same person. t 
“ Certainly. ul) 
punished. Yet I am sorry that a man so capable show! 
so inhuman.’’ 
, 


was; for we are all poor at last. 
standards now, and we should live up to them. ' 
Bey should live up to them.’’ 

‘‘T suppose we might be able to punish him yet 
Dicky meditatively. ‘‘ If Ismail turned rusty, we could ? 
settle him, I fancy. Certainly, you present a strong Ca) 
He peered innocently into the distance. 

““But could it be done?—but would you?”’ she as} 
suddenly leaning forward. ‘‘ If you would, you could 
could!’’ . S| 

‘Tf I did it at all, if I could make up my mind to| 
should be done thoroughly —no half measures.’’ , 

‘“What would be the whole measures? ”’ she asked € 
but with a certain faint shrinking, for Dicky seemed 
blooded. | 

‘“ Of course, you never could tell what would happen } 
Ismail throws the slipper. This isn’t a country wher 
are cut and dried and done according to Hoyle. You j 
new combination every time you pull a string. Wherett! 
no system and a thousand methods you have to rum 
Kingsley Bey might get mangled in the machinery.” 

She shrank a little. ‘‘ It is all barbarous.”’ 

‘“Oh, I don’t know. He is guilty, isn’the? You 
would like to see him in the prisoner’s dock. Yo’ 
probably convict him of killing as wellas slavery. You ' 
torture him with prison, and then hang him in th 
Ismail would probably get into a rage —pretended, 0 
—and send an army against him. Kingsley would 
fight for it, and lose his head—all in the interest of as 


of duty on the part of the Khedive. All Europe would 
pplaud—all save England, and what could she do? Can 
he defend slavery? There’ll beno kid-gloved justice meted 
/ut to Kingsley by the Khedive if he starts a campaign against 
im. He will have to take it on the devil’s pitchfork. You 
ust be logical, you know. Youcan’t have it bothways. If 
‘js to be punished, it must be after the custom of the place. 
isn’t England.”’ 
3 ‘She shuddered slightly, and Dicky went on: ‘‘ Then, when 
is head’s off, and his desert city and his mines are no more, 
feat slaves change masters, comes a nice question. Who 
his money? Not that there’s any doubt about who’ll 
t it, but, from your standpoint, who should get it?” 
he shook her head in something like embarrassment. 
‘Money got by slavery—yes, who should get it?’’ inter- 
Kingsley carefully, for her eyes had turned to him for 
“Would you favor his heirs getting it? Should it go 
Should it go to the slaves? Should it gotoa 
nd for agitation against slavery? You, for 
stance, could make use of a fortune like his in a cause like 
\at, could you not?’’ he asked with what seemed boyish 
‘mplicity. 
The question startled her. 
‘rtainly not,’’ she hastened to add; 
oney. It is absurd—impossible.’’ 
“‘T can’t see that,’’ steadily persisted Kingsley. ‘‘ This 
oney was made out of the work of slaves. Certainly they 
ere paid—-they were, weren’t they?’’ he said with mock 
norance, turning to Dicky, who nodded assent. ‘‘ They 
2re paid wages by Kingsley —in kind, I suppose, but that’s 
il that’s needed in acountry like the Soudan. But still they 
d to work, and their lives and bodies were Kingsley’s for 
2time being, and the fortune wouldn’t have been made 
thout them; therefore, according to the most finely advanced 
jeories of labor and ownership, the fortune is theirs as much 
Kingsley’s. But, in the nature of things, they couldn’t 
jvethe fortune. What wouldthey do with it? Wandering 
bes don’t need money. Barter and exchange of things in 
ad is the one form of finance in the Soudan. Besides, 
{2y’d cut each other’s throats the very first day they got the 
{tune, and it would strew the desert sands. It’s all illog- 
il and impossible ¥ 
“Oh, yes, I quite see that,’’ she interposed. 
“But you surely can see how the fortune could be applied 
{saving those races from slavery. What was wrung from 
t: few by forced labor and loss of freedom could be returned 
tthe many by a sort of national salvation. You could spend 
t: fortune wisely —agents and missionaries everywhere: in 
t: cafés, in the bazars, in the palace, at court. Judicious 
gts, and at last would come a firman or decree putting 
¢wn slavery on penalty of death. The fortune would all 
¢ of course, but think of the good accomplished! ’’ 
‘You mean that the fortune should 
tk spent in buying the decree—in 
ksheesh?’’ she asked, bewil- 
“ed, yet becoming indignant. 
‘Well, it’s like company promo- 
/tz,”’ Dicky interposed, hugely 
€oying the comedy, and thinking 
tt Kingsley had put the case 
siewdly. It wassure to confuse her. 
“You have to clear the way, as it 
We. Thepreliminaries cost a good 
| di, and those who put the machin- 
ein working order have to be paid. 
Ton there’s always some important 
/ pison who holds the key of the situ- 
an; his counsel has to be asked. 
» Avice is very expensive.’’ 
It is gross and wicked!’’ she 


“T_T don’t know. woh 
“T couldn’t touch the 


But big you got your way? If you 
ipressed Kingsley Bey, rid the 
Id of him — oh, well, say banished 
,’ he quickly added, as he saw 
\ fingers tremble—‘‘ and get your 
ree, wouldn’t it be worth while? 
: is fought with fire, and you would 


vy t you esteem a great good. Think 
0lt—slavery abolished, your work 
acymplished, Kingsley Bey blotted 


“ou”? 
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ight and darkness were in her 
a atonce. Her eyes were bright, 
«brows became knitted, her foot tapped the floor. Of 


« and Kingsley Bey, the renegade Englishman, blotted out. 

Your argument is not sound in many ways,’’ she said at 
a: trying to feel her course. ‘‘ We must be just before all. 
1! whole of the fortune was not earned by slaves. Kingsley 


Without him there would have been no fortune. 
‘efore, it would not be justice to give it, even indirectly, 


't would be penalty, Kingsley Bey’s punishment,’’ said 
y slyly. 
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“Oh, I thought he was to be blotted out,’’ she said ironic- 
ally, yet brightening, for it seemed to her that she was proving 
herself statesmanlike, and justifying her woman’s feelings as 
well. 

““When he is blotted out his fortune should go where it can 
remedy the evil of his life.” 

‘““ He may have been working for some good cause,’’ quietly 
put in Kingsley. ‘‘ Should not that cause get the advantage 
of his ‘ ability and power,’ as you have called it, even though 
he was mistaken, or perverted, or cruel? Shouldn’t an aver- 
age be struck between the wrong his ‘ ability and power’ did 
and the right that same ‘ ability and power’ was intended to 
advance?’’ 

She turned with admiration to Kingsley. ‘‘ How well you 
argue—TI remember you did years ago. I hate slavery and 
despise and hate slave-dealers and slave-keepers, but I would 
be just, too, even to Kingsley Bey. But what cause, save his 


own comfort and fortune, would he be likely to serve? Do 
you know him?” she added eagerly. 
“Since I can remember,’’? answered Kingsley, looking 


through the field-glasses at a steamer coming up the river. 

““Would you have thought that he would turn out as he 
has?’’ she asked simply. ‘‘ You see, he appears to me so 
dark and baleful a figure that I cannot quite regard him as I 
regard you, for instance. I could not realize knowing such a 
man.’’ 

““He had always a lot of audacity,’’ Kingsley replied 
slowly, “and he certainly was a schemer in his way, but that 
came from his helpless poverty.’’ 

“Was he very poor?’”?’ she asked eagerly. 

“Always. And he got his estates heavily encumbered. 
Then there were people—old ladies—to have annuities, and 
many to be provided for, and there was little chance in 
England for him. Good temper and brawn weren’t enough.’’ 


‘‘ Egypt’s the place for mother-wit,’? brokein Dicky. ‘‘ He 
had that, anyhow. As to his unscrupulousness, of. course 
that’s as you may look at it.”’ 

““Was he always unscrupulous?’”’ she asked. ‘‘I have 


thought him cruel and wicked nationally —un-English, 
shamefully culpable; but a man who is unscrupulous would 
do mean, low things, and I should like to think that Kingsley 
is a villain with good points. I believe he has them, and I 
believe that deep down in him is something English and hon- 
orable, after all— something to be reckoned with, worked on, 
developed. See, here is a letter I had from him two days 
ago ’’— she drew it from her pocket and handed it over to 
Dicky. ‘‘I cannot think him hopeless altogether. I freed 
the slaves who brought the letter, and sent them on to Cairo. 
Do you not feel it is hopeful?’’ she urged, as Dicky read the 
letter slowly, making sotto voce remarks meanwhile. 

““ Brigands and tryants can be gallant — there are plenty of 
instances on record. What are six slaves to him! ’’ 


THERE WAS NO MORE SATIRICAL LAUGHTER IN HIS EYES 


“‘ He has a thousand to your one,’’ said Kingsley slowly, 
and as if not realizing his words. 

She started, sat up straight in her chair, and looked at him 
indignantly. ‘‘I have no slaves,’’ she said. 

Kingsley had been watching the Circassian girl Mata in 
the garden for some time, and he had not been able to resist 
the temptation to make the suggestion that roused her now. 

“‘T think the letter rather high-flown,’’ said Dicky, turning 
the point, and handing the open page to Kingsley. “‘ It looks 
to me as though written with a purpose.’’ 

‘“ What a cryptic remark!’’ said Kingsley laughing, yet a 
little chagrined. ‘‘ What you probably wish to convey is that 
it says one thing and means another.”’ 


‘“Suppose it does,’’ interposed the lady. ‘‘ The fact 
remains that he answered my appeal, which did not mince 
words, in most diplomatic and gentlemanly language. What 
do you think of the letter?’’ she said, turning to Kingsley, 
and reaching a hand for it. 

““T’ll guarantee our friend here could do no better if he sat 
up all night,’’ put in Dicky satirically. 

““ You are safe in saying so, the opportunity being lacking.’’ 
She laughed, and folded it up. 

“I believe Kingsley Bey means what he says in that letter. 
Whatever his purpose, I honestly think that you might have 
great influence over him,’’? mused Dicky, and, getting up, he 
stepped from the veranda, as though to go to the bank where 
an incoming steamer they had been watching was casting 
anchor. He turned presently, however, came back a step 
and said: 

““You see, all our argument resolves itself into this: If 
Kingsley is to be smashed only Ismail can do it. If Ismail 
does it, Kingsley will have the desert for a bed, for he’ll not 
run, and Ismail daren’t spare him. Sequel, all his fortune 
will go to the Khedive. Question, what are we going to do 
about it?”’ 

So saying he left them, laughing, and went down the garden- 
path to the riverside. . The two on the veranda sat silent for 
a moment, then Kingsley spoke: 

““These weren’t the things we talked about when we saw 
the clouds gather over Skaw Fell and the sunshine on the 
Irish Sea. We’ve done and seen muchsincethen. Multitudes 
have come and gone in the world — and I have grown gray!”’ 
he added with a laugh. 

““T’ve done little—nothing, and I meant and hoped to do 
much,’’ she almost pleaded. ‘‘ I’ve grown gray, too.’’ 

“Not one gray hair,’’ he said with an admiring look. 

“ Gray in spirit sometimes,’’ she reflected with a tired air. 
“ But you —forgive me if I haven’t known what you’ve done. 
I’ve lived out of England so long. You may be at the head 
of the Government, for all I know. You look to meas though 
you’d been a success. Don’t smile. Imeanit. You look as 
though you’d climbed. You haven’t the air of an eldest son 
whose way is cut out for him, with fifty thousand a year for 
compensation. What have you been doing? What has been 
your work in life?”’ 

““The opposite of yours.’’ 

He felt himself a ruffian, but he consoled himself with the 
thought that the end at which he aimed was good. Itseemed 
ungenerous to meet her simple honesty by such obvious 
repartee, but he held on to see where the trail would lead. 

““That doesn’t seem very clear,’? she said in answer. 
“Since I came out here I’ve been a sort of riverine mission- 
ary, an apostle with no followers, a reformer with a plan of 
salvation no one will accept.’’ 

““ We are not stronger than tradition, than the long custom of 
ages bred in the bone and practiced by 
the flesh. You cannot change a peo- 
ple by firmans; you must educate 
them. Meanwhile, things go on 
pretty much the same. You are a 
generation before your time. It isa 
pity, for you have saddened your 
youth, and you may never live to see 
accomplished what you have toiled 
for.’’ 

““Oh, as to that —as to that 
She smoothed back her hair lightly, 
and her eyes wandered over the dis- 
tant hills— mauve and saffron and 


” 


opal, and tender with the mist of 
evening. ‘‘ What does it matter!’’ 
she added. ‘‘ There are a hundred 


ways to live, a hundred things to 
which one might devote one’s life. 
And as the years went on we’d realize 
how every form of success is offset 
by something undone in another di- 
rection, something which would have 
given us joy and memory and content 
—soitseems. But—but we can only 
really work out one dream, and it is 
the working out—a little or a great 
distance—which satisfies. I have 
no sympathy with those who, living 
out their dreams, turn regretfully to 
another course or another aim, and 
wonder— wonder if a mistake hasn’t 
been made. Nothing is a mistake 
which comes of a good aim, of the desire for wrongs righted, 
the crooked places made straight. Nothing matters so that 
the dream was a good one and the heart approves.’’ 

She spoke as though herself in a dream, her look intent on 
the glowing distance, as though unconscious of his presence. 

““Tt’s good to have lived among mountains and climbed 
them when you were young. It gives you bigger ideas of 
things. You could see a long way, with the sun behind you, 
from Skaw Fell.’’ 

He spoke in a low voice, and her eyes drew back from the 
distance and turned on him. She smiled. 

““T don’t know. I suppose it gives one proportion, though 
I’ve been told by Donovan Pasha and the Consul that I have 
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no sense of proportion. What difference does it make? Itis 
the métier of some people of this world to tell the truth, let- 
ting it fall as it will, and offend where it will, to be ina little 
unjust maybe, measure wrongly here and there, lest the day 
pass and nothing be done. It is for the world to correct, to 
adjust, to organize, to regulate the working of the truth. 
One person cannot do all.’’ 

Every minute made him more and more regretful, while it 
deepened his feelings for her. He saw how far removed was 
her mind from the sordid views of things, and how sincere a 
philosophy governed her actions and her mission. 

He was about tospeak, but she continued: ‘‘ I suppose I’ve 
done unwise things from a worldly, a diplomatic and a 
political point of view. I’ve—I’ve broken my heart on the 
rock of the impossible, so my father says. But, no, 
I haven’t broken my heart. I have only given it a little too 
much hope sometimes, too much disappointment at others. 
In any g poetry in these 
days? I don’t know, I’ve been so long out of the world: 


‘ Broken hearts, when all is ended, 

Bear the better all after-stings; 

Bruised once, the citadel mended 

Standeth through all things.’ 

I’m not—not hopeless, though. I’ve,had a long, hard fight 
here in Egypt; and I've done so little.”’ She kept 
smoothing out the letter she had had from Kingsley Bey, as 
though unconsciously. ‘‘ But it is coming, the better day. 
I know it. Some one will come who will do all that I have 
pleaded for—stop the covvée and give the peasants a chance; 
stop slavery and purify the harem, and start the social life on 
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’M AFRAID there’s no birthday present for 
you, Tinker,’’ said Sir Tancred Beauleigh 
with a sigh. 

‘““That’s all right, sir,’’ said Hilde- 
brand Anne cheerfully. His father smiled 
at him, a charming smile, and the more 
charming that it illumined a stern face. 
Father and son made an admirable pair, a 

pair of an extraordinary distinction: Sir Tancred tall, dark, 

black-haired, clean-shaven, thin-lipped, with dark brown eyes, 
which he kept for the most part dreamy to match his languid 
manner, but which in the moment of action shone witha bright 
enough fire; Hildebrand Anne very fair, golden-haired, with 
features as finely cut as those of his father, sunny blue eyes, 
lips curved like Cupid’s bow, and the air of a seraph. Hehad 
gained the name of Tinker on his fourth birthday when, during 
one of the biennial eclipses of Sir Tancred’s fortunes, he had 
been reduced to playing with a spoutless kettle, a crooked 
gridiron and three tins which had contained the peaches of 
California — poor toys, but a joytohim. Out of them he had 
been getting as much noise as manya robust boy of twelve could 
have done; and after two hours’ unceasing but excruciating 
clangor, which had at moments worsted even his great power 
of concentration on a planof campaign, his father had dubbed 
him Tinker. The name clung to him from its perfect inap- 
propriateness. A tinker is but a gritty sight and Hildebrand 

Anne grew up, to the eye, an angel child, of a cleanliness 

uncanny in asmall boy. 

“Even if there were anything to buy in Farndon-Pryze, our 
fortunes are at a low ebb,”’ said Sir Tancred with faint sorrow. 

Tinker heaved a sympathetic sigh, and said again, ‘‘ Oh, 
that’s all right, sir. We shall have lots of money soon; we 
always do.’’ And he strolled away, pondering idly the ques- 
tion of riches. 

From the end of the garden of ‘‘ The Refuge,’’ as Sir 
Tancred had happily named the cottage at Farndon-Pryze, 
whither he retired when he was at loggerheads with fortune, 
Tinker scanned the country round with dissatisfied eyes. 
None of the low hills was hollowed by a pirates’ or brigands’ 
or even a smugglers’ cave with its buried hoard; no ruin 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of four stories, each complete in 
itself, of the adventures of The Admirable Tinker. The second will 
appear in an early number, 
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a higher basis; remove a disgrace from the commerce of an 
afflicted land; remove —remove once for all such men as 
Kingsley Bey; make it impossible for fortunes to be made 
out of human flesh and blood.’’ She had the rapt look of the 
dreamer. Suddenly she recovered her more worldly mood: 
‘“ What are you doing here?’’ she added. ‘‘ Have you come 
to take up official life? Have you some public position —of 
responsibility? Oh, perhaps’’—she laughed almost merrily 
—‘‘you are the very man; the great reformer. Perhaps you 
think and feel as I do, though you’ve argued against me. 
Perhaps you only wanted to see how real my devotion to this 
cause is. Tell me, are you only a tourist—I was going to 
say idler, but I know you are not; you have the face of aman 
wh What does 
Egypt mean to you? That sounds rather nonconformist, but 
Egypt, to me, is the saddest, most beautiful, most mysterious 
place in the world. All other nations, all other races, every 
person in the world should be interested in Egypt. Egypt is 
the lost child of Creation —the dear, pitiful waif of genius and 
mystery of the world. She has kept the calendar of the ages 
—has outlasted all other nations, and remains the same as 
they change and pass. She has been the watcher of the 
world, the one who looks on, and suffers, as the rest of the 
nations struggle for and wound her in theirturn. What does 
Egypt mean to you? What would you do for her ?’’ 


There was no more satirical laughter in his eyes. He was 
deeply in earnest, disturbed, even excited. 
‘“Beypt means everything in the world to me. I would do 


what I could for her.” 
““ What has she done for you?’’ 


F ADMIRABLE TINKER 


BLOODHOUND 5 


tottered above a secret treasure-chamber. For himself he 

did not mind; it was all one to him whether the breathless 

Selina panted after him down the Champs Elysées or the 

long, straggling street of Farndon-Pryze. There were 
men in both places; and though the methods of enraging them 
were different they grew crimson to much the same fieriness. 
He found indeed an angry Frenchman more entertaining than 
an angry Englishman, but he was no epicure in sensations. 
He wished to find treasure for his father who, as he well knew, 
did not find in Farndon-Pryze the amusement which gratified 
his own simpler, boyish tastes. 


As he scanned the unsatisfactory landscape he heard the 
sound of hoofs, and looking around saw James Alloway, a 


young farmer of the neighborhood, riding along the highway. 
His face brightened; the coast was clear; 
morning to play toreador. 
hedge and on the way to the village. 
the manner of a Red Indian, only pausing to cut a switch from 
a hedge. 


whacking. Fortune favored him: 


was aware of the coming of an avenger. 


yards before the stinging switch was curling round him. 
ran the harder, howling and roaring; and Tinker accompanied 
him to the door of his father’s cottage. 


withdrew. 


first principles of honor. 
very polite to women. 

manners, Mrs. Wilby called him a limb, and threatened him 
with merciless punishment on the return of her husband. 
Tinker shrugged his shoulders, spread out his hands—ges- 


tures he had acquired in France—and hurried off on his main 


errand. 

He came swiftly to a small field in which there browsed a 
large and solitary ram, by name Billy, Tinker’s playfellow in 
the game of bull-fighting. 


played the bull. 

Drawing a stout’ wooden sword, the handiwork of Sir 
Tancred who never dreamed of the purpose it served, from 
its hiding-place in the hedge, Tinker slipped over the gate. 
Billy greeted his playfellow with an ill-conditioned grunt 


it was the very 
In a breath he was through the 
He approached it after 


‘He had a score to settle with Josiah Wilby, a boy 
whose talebearing had procured him his last well-earned 
he spied his prey playing 
in careless security with two other boys on the village green; 
crept between two cottages, and was out on him or ever he 
At the sight of 
Tinker, Josiah bolted for home; but he had not gone twenty 
He 


As the roaring Josiah 
rushed in, the infuriated Mrs. Wilby rushed out, and Tinker 
From a convenient distance he raised his hat, and 
protested his regret at having had to instruct her son in the 

He had always been taught to be 
With a rustic disregard of his pretty 


With a somewhat unfair casting 
of the star part, Tinker always played the matador, Billy 
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““She has brought me to you again—to make me 
that what you were by Skaw Fell, all those years ago, yo 


= 


now, and a thousand times more! ”’ A 
She parried the dangerous meaning in his voice, refused 
see the tenderness in his manner. r) 


“‘T’m very sorry to hear that,’’ she added in a tone vai 
trying to be unconcerned. ‘‘It is a pity that our youth py 
sues us in forms so little desirable. Who are they?) 
she added quickly, nodding toward the shore, from whic 
Dicky was coming with an Egyptian officer and a squa 
soldiers. 

“ H’m,’’ he responded, laughing, ‘‘ it looks like a matte 
consequence. A pasha, I should think, to travel wit 
escort like that.’’ 

““They’re coming here,’’ she added, and, calling to he 
servant, ordered coffee. . 

Suddenly Kingsley got to his feet with a cry of constern: 
tion; but sat down again, smiling, with a shrug of th 
shoulders. 

“What is it?’’? she asked with something like anxiety, fc 
she had seen the fleeting suspicion in his look. q 

“T don’t know,’’ he answered lightly, and as though 
suspicion had gone. 7 

He watched Dicky and his companions closely, howeyei 
though he chatted unconcernedly while they stood in apparer 
debate, and presently came on. Dicky was whistling softly 
but with an air of perplexity, and he walked with a precisio 
of step which told Kingsley of difficulty ahead. r 


(TO BE CONTINUED) ‘ : 
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expressive of no joy at all. Tinker saluted, walked upt 
within ten yards and waved his hat at him. Billy watche 
him with a wicked eye, affected to graze, and of a sudde 
charged with all his speed. Tinker sprang aside as the ram’ 
head went down to butt, and as he hurtled past prodded hit 
with the sword behind the shoulder. = 
Billy pulled himself up as soon as he could check hi 
momentum, and turned and stood blinking. Twicehera 
Tinker again dre 


the ground hard with his forefoot. 
within ten yards of him; again Billy charged; and again A 
was prodded behind ibe shoulder. It was a beautiful game 
and Tinker’s lightness of foot, quickness of eye and cool 
of head did every credit to the education he had received 
his father. It was not perhaps a sound education; the c sé 
ical, commercial, historical and geographical sides of it ha 
been entirely neglected; but the fencing, boxing, riding an 
gymnastics, the fact that Tinker, though he lacked the 1 imp 
of muscle which disfigured that eminent ancient, was | 
Hercules in little, stood him in good stead in the ga 
bull-fighting. | 

It was indeed a fine game, but as dangerous as it was fine 
If Billy had once downed the boy he never would have 
him till he had ground the life out of him. This Tinker di 
not know, so that he did not draw all the excitement att 
the game he would have done. Ithad grown more and mor 
dangerous also; for, by dint of playing it, Billy, who. 
started as a fat, clumsy and sulky beast, had grown t 
nimble and vicious. Alloway indeed often declared thal 
did not know what ailed the ram: his food never seemed 
be doing him any good, and neither man, woman nor chil! 
dare cross the field in which he browsed. 

The game lasted some twenty minutes; and Tinker’ 's skill 
sureness and lightness of movement was the prettiest sight 
Sometimes with a snorting bleat Billy would turn sharply a 
the end of his charge and charge again; then the concentra 
tion on the matter in hand, which his father had so carefull 
cultivated in Tinker, proved a most fortunate possession; h 
was never caught off his guard. But he was beginning 4 
think that he had had enough of it, and Billy was sure tha 
he had, when there came a roar from the road, and there sa 
Algae on his horse; or rather he was no longer sitting © 
his horse —he was downs himself off it. 

Without one word of thanks to his playfellow for the plea 
ant game he had enjoyed with him, Tinker bolted fo 
farther hedge, Billy after him, and Alloway after 
Tinker knew the ground, ran fora post and rails which fil 
gap, and skipped over them a few yards ahead of his energ 


* 
iyfellow, who stood gazing after him with a rueful 
jdictiveness. Alloway came rushing up, took no heed of 
> disappointed ram, who butted his right leg against the 
Is with great promptitaude and violence. Alloway emulated 
; violence, not only in his language but by cutting him as 
rd as he could with the whip he carried, and rushed after 
nker. Tinker could run at an admirable pace for a boy of 
1, and he was used to keeping it up longer than the rustic 
nd would last. But Alloway was brisker than a farm hand 
a keeper, and at the end of a couple of fields he began to 
in. Tinker was soon aware of the pain- 
fact, and knew that retribution was on 
n. But though he could not escape he 
ild postpone; and his quick mind leaped 
the fact that the more done Alloway was 
» less vigorously would he ply his whip 
besides, there was a chance that he 
ght suddenly collapse. 
At the entrance to the village there was 
yare fifty yards between them. As they 
(me up to the smithy, Blazer, the black- 
Jith’s dog, the terror of the villagers, 
lzan to bark; and Tinker’s saving idea 
metohim. He ran into the yard and 
Iked quietly up to Blazer, who barked 
4d strained at his chain with every adver- 
ement of savage fury. Tinker knew a 
od deal about dogs; he came quietly up 
him and tried to pat his head. Blazer 
ight at the hand, and Tinker left it pas- 
ein his teeth. Blazer’s teeth bruised 
»skin but did not pierce; and suddenly 
realized that he did not know what to 
with it. With a sheepish air he let 
go and resumed his barking. Tinker 
pped right up to his kennel, and the 
tking Blazer danced about him in an 
ony of indecision. Alloway rushed into 
: yard, and crying ‘‘ I’ve got you, you 
5 devil! Have I?’’ made for Tinker. 
lazer saw a happy way out of his 
i uncertainty, and bit Alloway’s 


‘Alloway jumped back witha roar, and, 
hing at Blazer, hopped about. 

The blacksmith ran out of the smithy 
ti took in the situation at a glance. 
‘Take away your dog, Green! Take 
In away!’’ shouted Alloway. ‘I’m 
sing to warm this young gentleman’s 
jket! He’s been worriting my ram!”’ 
Alloway was a good customer, but 
aker was a familiar friend; and the 
ute blacksmith scratched his head at 
gat length before he said slowly, “‘ If zo 
tas you’ve ’it Blaazer, you’ll ’av ter tak’ 
‘1 away yoursel’. I dussn’t go near ’im; no, not wuz it 
er so.”’ 
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Alloway 


‘I'm going to larrup the young limb!’’ cried 
<stinately. 
“You'll ’av to wait then till Blaazer gits quiet. I dussn’t 


1 ddle with ’im; and I’m shoeing Mr. ’Utton’s graay maare.’’ 
d with a natural, untrained diplomacy the blacksmith 
tired quickly into the smithy. 

or a minute or two Alloway cursed and Blazer barked. 
Ten Tinker sat quietly down on the threshold of the kennel 
@1 fanned himself with his hat. The empurpled Alloway 
£:w purpler at the sight of a coolness he did not share. 
“You young rip!’ he roared, dancing lightly in his exas- 
Fation, “I'll larrup you if I stay here till to-morrow 
arning!”? 

“Tf you’re speaking to me, Mr. Alloway, you needn’t 
Stak so loud. I’m not deaf,’’ said Tinker with gentle 
Srerity. ‘ 
wr. Alloway in his violent, rustic way uttered a good many 
taarks quite unfit for boyish ears. 

Tinker paid no heed to him, but chirruped to Blazer, who 
ne to him in a wondering sulkiness, and with many pro- 
inde growls suffered himself to be patted. Alloway put his 


ads in his pockets, and stood stolidly with his legs wide 
ut, a picture of florid manliness and grim but whiskered 
¢ ermination. Some small boys, heavy with their midday 
tal, came to the gate of the yard, and in an idle repletion 
€1austed themselves in conjectures as to the true inwardness 


wal vt 
eat? 
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of Tinker’s relation with Blazer, and Alloway’s absorption in 
it. Twice the blacksmith came to the smithy door anda large, 
slow grin spread painfully over his bovine face. 

Tinker continued to pet Blazer till the surprised and molli- 
fied dog sat down between his feet and put his head on his 
knee. Then Tinker began to apply that power of concentra- 
tion in which he had been trained by his father to the 
discovery of a method of a final escape. Presently Alloway 


went to the gate, and climbing on it sat waiting for his tri- 
umph in a stubborn doggedness. 


we i> sci 
IN A STUBBORN DOGGEDNESS 


After a while Tinker said gently, ‘‘ That’s a good horse 
you ride, Mr. Alloway.’’ The farmer said nothing. 

“ He’s young, isn’t he?’’ said Tinker. 

An acute and scornful expression of ‘‘ You don’t get round 
me!’? filled all of the farmer’s face that was not covered with 
whiskers. 

‘““Did you think to tie him up before you ran after me?’’ 
said Tinker earnestly. 

Alloway sprang from the gate as though a very sharp nail 
had, of a sudden, sprouted up immediately beneath him, 
slapped his thigh, and stood shaking his whip at Tinker and 
foaming at the mouth. 

““T dare say he’s out of the county by now,’’ 
thoughtfully. 

“You young blackguard!’’ said Alloway, and stepped 
toward the kennel. Blazer shot out tothe length of his chain, 
and Alloway in his fury cut him savagely with his whip. 
Blazer roared rather than barked; the noise stimulated 
Tinker’s wits, and he saw his way. 

Alloway recovered himself sufficiently to say with choking 
emphasis, ‘‘ Horse, or no horse, you don’t get me to leave 
here!’’ And he went back to the gate. 

Tinker let him climb on it, and he then said gently, ‘‘ Have 
you ever played at being a runaway slave hunted by blood- 
hounds, Mr. Alloway?”’ 

Alloway scowled at him malignantly. 

**T should think it would be quite an exciting game. It 
doesn’t really matter that Blazer’s only a bull-terrier; wecan 


said Tinker 


ALLOWAY SAT WAITING FOR HIS TRIUMPH 
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call him a bloodhound, you know,’’ Tinker went on, looking 
at the dog a little regretfully. Alloway, coddling his fury, 
scarcely heard him. ‘“‘I’ll be the slave-owner,’’ said Tinker, 
fumbling with the chain. 

It came out of the staple, and Alloway roared, ‘‘ What are 
you doing, you young rascal?’’ 

“Oh, it’s all right,’? said Tinker. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened; 
I’ll keep him on the leash till you get a good lead.”’ 

Alloway jumped down from the gate, on the other side of 
it, his anger changed to uncertainty spiced with discomfort. 
Blazer felt the chain loosen, and darted 
forward jerking Tinker after him. 

““T can’t hold him!”’ cried Tinker. 

Alloway turned, dropped his whip, and 
bolted up through the village. Blazer 
dashed at the gate, clawing it; Tinker got 
a better grip on the chain, opened the 
gate, snatched up the whip as Blazer 
jerked him through, and they set off down 
the road after Alloway. 

The farmer ran better than ever, faster 
than he had run after Tinker, faster prob- 
ably than he had ever run before in his 
life. Blazer, though Tinker dragged for 
all he was worth, made a very fair pace 
after him. But by the time they were a 
hundred yards beyond the village the throt- 
tling drag began to tell; Blazer slowed 
down; and Alloway, still going hard, dis- 
appeared round the corner. Blazer and 
Tinker fell into a walk and then stopped. 

Sir Tancred Beauleigh on his quiet way 
to the village post-office was surprised at 
being nearly knocked down by one of 
the most respectable young farmers of the 
neighborhood, who was running with the 
speed and face of a man pursued by all the 
tigers of Bengal. A hundred yards farther 
on he heard yells and screams and shouts 
of laughter; and coming round a corner 
he saw a small boy rolling in recurring 
paroxysms of joy on the grass by the 
roadside watched by a puzzled bull-terrier. 
He had no difficulty in connecting them 
with the flying farmer. Hecameup tothe 
absorbed pair unnoticed, and standing 
over them said quietly, ‘‘ What’s the joke, 
Tinker?’’ 

Tinker sprang to his feet and, wiping 
away the joyful tears, said, ‘‘ I have been 
playing at hunting runaway slaves.”’ 

““Ah, Alloway was the slave?”’ said Sir 
Tancred. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Tinker. 

Sir Tancred dropped the subject; he 
knew by experience that the truth might 
be painful hearing, and that he should probably hear it from 
Tinker’s flying partner in the game quite soon enough. 

“What are you doing with that dog?”’ he said. 

““T borrowed him,’’ said Tinker. 

Sir Tancred looked Blazer carefully over: ‘‘ He’s a very 
good dog,’’ he said. ‘‘ How would you like him for a birth- 
day present?’’ 

Tinker’s eyes shone as a long vista of scrapes out of which 
Blazer’s teeth might help him opened before his mind. 
‘“ Eyer so much!’’ he said quickly. 

‘Come on, then; we’ll go and buy him.”’ 
for the village. 

Mr. Green stood in the door of the smithy, and grinned 
enormously at the sight of the returning Tinker. Sir Tancred 
said: 

‘* Good-morning, Green. Do you care to sell this dog? 
I’ll give you three pounds for him.”’ 

Mr. Green said, ‘‘ Three pound’’; and stared helplessly at 
the cottages opposite, confused by the need to assimilate on 
the spur of the moment a new idea. 

“Three pounds?’’ said Tinker quickly. 
cost fifteen shillings a year ago!’’ 

*“ An orfer is an orfer!’’ said Mr. Green quickly, his wits 
spurred at the sudden prospect of a lowering of the price; 
“and I takes it.’? 

As he led away Blazer with a new proprietary pride, Tinker 
said firmly to Sir Tancred, ‘‘ I shall go on considering him a 
bloodhound, sir.”’ 


And they set out 


‘Why, he only 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@A fair division is where we get the lion’s share. 


@ ‘‘ When two quarrel both are in the wrong,”’ except 
when we happen to be one of the both. 


@There are few differences in men ; there are millions 
of unnecessary differences between men. 


@The best thing about President Roosevelt's glitter- 
ing generalities is that they do really glitter. 


@ Doing good to others is the only true happiness. It 
is good even though the others may not know it. 


@It was a very foolish girl who sang, ‘‘ Nobody Loves 
Me; Nobody Cares.’’ The world hates failures. 


@The man who keeps a balance-sheet on his own life 
makes his biggest mistake when he overlooks the first small 
error. 


@What the great West seems to need is a judicious 
and well-distributed compromise between its floods and its 
droughts. 


@Pride costs. The bald-headed man pays as much 
for a hair-cut as anybody else. If he called for a shine he 
might save. 


@ During the present year there is more home-building 
than was ever known inthe history of the country, and the im- 
portant part of it is in the suburbs and in the rural regions 
within reach of cities. Moreover, there is distinct improvement 
in the size, quality, and genuine merits of the houses. And 
what is of even larger importance is the fact that every man 
who builds is trying to get as much ground about his home 
as possible. All this is the best kind of good news. It 
means happier lives, stronger children, and the best genera- 
tion of Americans that the nation has ever known. 


es 
The Apostles of Eating Less 


T HAS been a fine year for the increasing thousands who 
have fads about their food. The high’prices of almost 
everything in the market have given the opportunity. The 
advocates of no breakfast, of meat once a day, of no meat at 
all, of certain kinds of vegetables, of no kinds of vegetables, 
of nuts only, of the absolute avoidance of nuts, of raw fruit, 
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of fruit only when cooked, of neither coffee nor tea nor sassa- 
fras, and of all the other things or of any part of things or of 
no things at all, have come forth not singly but in battalions, 
‘and have told us how to live to be a hundred — if we don’t die. 

It would be gross ingratitude not to be thankful to these 
advisers. They are sincere. They want to do good. They 
give their time for the benefit of others. They are sad to 
think of ignorant thousands going to early graves on full 
stomachs. They raise their warning voices against satiety. 
People should stop eating before they get enough. The old 
saying about losing what is left on the plate finds no echo in 
their doctrines. Eating for thesakeof eating issin. Eating all 
the things that are offered is wickedness. So they find some- 
thing bad in every number of the bill-of-fare— from typhoid 
fever in raw oysters to dyspepsia and vain regrets in pie. 

They have a right to their convictions. A man down in 
Virginia went without food for thirty days this year, But 
likely as not they doubled the price of his board for the next 
month. People use the starvation plan for many ailments. 
Many of them go to health resorts and pay fifty dollars to the 
hotel doctor who strikes off from the bill-of-fare all the good 
things they would like to eat. The hotels get their savings; 
the doctor gets his big fees, and they get—hungry. But most 
of the faddists have their imaginations in their culinary 
departments, and it is not reasonable of them to expect the 
robust members of society to follow their examples. It may 
be wrong, but the average American wants breakfast. It may 
hurt him, but he will have meat. He may be jeopardizing 
his very soul, but he likes to play with the menu all the way 
from soup to satisfaction. And somehow it agrees with him. 
Look at the other nations. We don’t know of any that beat 
him when the food or the fuel within him works its way to 
results in the progress and civilization of mankind. 
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The Cato of Wall Street 


N THE Wall Street of to-day Russell Sage looks like an 

old Puritan at a revel of Charles the Second’s court, like 
a Cato among the Sybarite Senators of imperializing Rome. 
Around his plainly clad figure and sober face, reminiscent of 
the long ago, winks and jeers a fashionably dressed throng 
of gamblers and speculators and Napoleons of finance. 
They are drunk upon the hashish of the prosperity which 
they fantastically fancy they have produced. They listen to 
his counsels of prudence and moderation and safe business 
lines— counsels born of sixty years of business experience — 
but they listen only that they may have something more to 
laugh at. And they go away to hold to derision the ‘‘ old 
miser,’’ the ‘‘old Shylock,’’ the horrible example of the 
‘““mere money grubber, devoid of imagination and of warm, 
red blood.”’ 

It would not be difficult to think of a life more exemplary 
than one devoted exclusively to money-getting. But in this 
respect is Russell Sage either better or worse than most of 
the others in Wall Street? And, assuming the Wall Street 
conditions, how does he compare with those who deride him? 

They gamble; he conducts a safe and legitimate business. 
They ‘“‘raid’”’ and ‘‘cut throats’? and ‘‘ shear sheep,’’ and 
engage in vast and leaky “‘flotations,’’ and dig great pits 
concealed under flowers so alluring that they often stumble 
in themselves along with those they intended to trap; he pro- 
motes careful and conservative and well-grounded business 
and severe business honor by never lending a dollar except 
upon sound security and by insisting upon payment to the 
last penny of the promise. They eat and drink like Baby- 
lonish barbarians, they squander their winnings in prodigal 
living, in mad extravagances, in absurd and destructive osten- 
tations; he lives and dresses simply, he does not impair his 
health by dissipation, by “‘ hot and rebellious liquors,’’ by 
huge digestion-destroying luncheons and dinners. 

They pour out money in cheap “‘charity,’’ in pauperizing 
philanthropies, in gaudy generosities that either baldly or 
subtly increase the number of dependents and trucklers and 
that undermine the proud American spirit of independent 
manhood which asks no favors and will accept none. He 
invests part of his surplus in sensible helpfulness of giving, 
the most of it over and over again in the most useful and least 
harmful manner —in legitimate business where it will add to 
the opportunities to earn a livelihood and will promote the 
spirit of independence and self-reliance. They display all 
the garish vices of the swaggering bandit. He does not dis- 
play, but lives the homely virtues that were the pattern of the 
fathers of the Republic. Do not they disseminate false ideals 
of success, what it is and how to win it; do not they spread 
the pernicious sway of that appalling code of ethics, widely 
and unfavorably known as ‘‘ Wall Street Morality ’’? Does 
not he rather promote the old ideals that made this nation 
great, that built and filled brim-full those reservoirs of strength 
upon which this generation draws and exuberantly lives? 

It is no answer to allege that Russell Sage is conservative 
to narrowness, is frugal to meanness, is plain almost to shab- 
biness. These are vices which have never found many imi- 
tators, have ‘never yet sapped the character of the people. 
Whereas the vices which his virtues rebuke are the vices that 
have filled our earth with lamentations and have strewn its 
surface with the pitiful ruins of greatness. 

If we must look to Wall Street for our models—and in an 
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industrial nation such as we have become that seems in 
table — might not the future of character and country be s 
if we should look with less satiric eyes at Russell Sage; 
with more critical eyes at those who deride him as “‘ sma 
and ‘‘ old-fogy’’? 
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Arms and the American 


| seed WOLSELEY has repeated his assertion that 
American army is the best in the world. That 
seem rather surprising to the German officer who declin 
study the battles of our Civil War on the ground that he : 
no interest in the movements of armed mobs, but it has | 
advantage of being true. # 
The Regular Army of the United States five years 
not only the most perfect fighting machine then existin 
one of the most perfect that ever had existed. It is not. 
so good now, because it has been diluted since then by 
of raw material that has not yet been completely assimil | 
But most of the raw elements, as far as the rank and fil 
concerned, would be considered veterans according t 
standard of Continental Europe, where from a third 
the men in uniform are always new recruits and thera 
entirely refilled every two or three years. a 
The American soldiers are the picked soldiers of a nat 
of eighty million people. Each is one out of three hur 
men of military age, and he has transferred himself fror 
civilian three hundred into the ranks because he has a nat 
taste for a military life. On the Continent of Europe} 
conscription takes in everybody—the strong and the: 
the man who was born to fight and the man who was b 
measure tape behind a counter. In England the ar 
time of peace is the refuge of life’s failures — the social wi 
who are not admitted to respectable alehouse taproor 
uniform. 
The Continental officers are usually required to know tl 
business, but the service suffers from the tradition th 
military profession is the natural recourse of a “‘ gentle 
whether he have any vocation that way or not. In Engl 
the officers’ mess is frankly a social club, whose meml 
bitterly resent any attempt to make them take their pr 
sional duties seriously. In America the officer, like 
soldier, is a man who has entered the service because he ]j 
the life, and not because there is any social pressure impel) 
him in that direction. He makes arms his profession jus 
unreservedly as the doctor makes medicine his. He is tl 
oughly trained for that profession, he usually depends u 
his salary for his living, and he works as hard at soldiei 
as he would work at making out waybills if he were emploi 
in a railroad freight office. His whole environment im) 
him to that sort of work. If he spent his time Py 
and betting on horse-races he would come to grief as pr 
as Lieutenant Gregson of the British Army did when} 
scandalized his messmates by trying to perform his pi 
sional duties conscientiously. ‘ 
Subtract the religious fanaticism from Cromwell’s— 
Model or the hero worship from Napoleon’s Old Guard, | 
you will have something very like the American Reg 
Army. 
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The Geniuses of Action 


iz ALL ages there have been individuals dowered with 
energies of a score of men. And these energies 
ever restless—at the boiling point, ready to leap forth 
like. When, as in old times, they were turned into the ch ‘ 
of war and violence, they were the balefulest of scourge 
the wasted and outpouring sulphur reek, they blight 
about them. In later centuries such fierce, uncurbable 
of strength found their expression in the arts, and crea' 
giants of brush and pen and chisel. In our own time at 
America they are not in war, nor are they in the arts. 
truth is plainly otherwise. It is for no seeing man’s det 
Modern genius has grasped the hammers; it is loosi 
pent-up strength upon the anvil of industrial developm 

A century ago the pioneer cleared his fifty acres and 
what logs he needed to build his cabin. The pioneet 
to-day, no less sun-tanned and indomitable, leads in an 
of choppers who clear five hundred thousand acres; < 
uses the logs to build cities. The pioneer of a cent 
set up his rude smithy and forged ploughshares and ox- 
The pioneer of to-day forges railroads and steamship 
Where his progenitor sought on the hillside for a few pou 
of clay for his fireplace, he drives his strength aga 
mountain range with the sweeping force of the hyd 
monitor, and lays bare mines of iron and gold and sul 
He does not harness the slow-footed ox-team. He putsii 
yoke upon the strong, leaping waterfalls. He does not}! 
for the rotation of crops. He plans the rotation of ind ‘ 
He is not preparing a place for his own kin, but for new) 
ples and new states. 

And who shall say that this is not greatness? 
American is not proud that from his country come these 
What philosopher, seeing what the world has now inpr 
tion, will say that in art and letters these Herculean en 
could better be expended? Will the collegian medi 
the statesmen enact laws any less wisely hereafter, that t 
geniuses of action have worked very greatly now? 


Capable of Varied 
and Artistic Arrangement 


tAnd then the comfort of having a case that 
lways accommodates your books—that can 
ibe enlarged at small expense as your books 
increase! When starting a sectional book- 
ase be careful to get the original, the best, 
ne “Elastic”? bookcase; which is not only the 
est but the cheapest. Fitted with perfection, 
ust-proof, roller-bearing doors and made ina 
E variety of sizes and finishes. Carried in stock 
by principal dealers in large cities, or direct 


ifrom factory. ‘“‘G. W.” pays the freight. 


: Ask for Catalogue D-102. 

The Globe Wernicke Co. 
: CINCINNATI 

NEW YORK — 380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street 
LONDON — 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 


Garments 


can always be found here 
in the largest and dainti- 
est variety of the leading 
styles — our own ex- 
clusive designs. 


Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 
articles (over 1,000 
of which are illustra- 
ted) for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, sent for 4 
- cents postage. 


j s have no branch stores— No agents 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 13 
6:62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 


0 Hours New York to Chicago 


he Pennsylvania Special via the Pennsyl- 
/ Yiia Railroad makes the run each way be- 
_tyen New York and Chicago daily in 20 
Mrs. Every convenience afforded by 
jdern equipment. 


( 
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The Captains of the Farming 
Industry— By WILLIAM R. DRAPER 


PHOTO. BY DRAPER 


SCENE AT ROCKEFELLER RANCH (Kiowa County, Kansas) 


NOTHER farmer who has 
become a captain of 
industry is Mr. Fred. 
Wellhouse, owner of the 
largest apple orchard in the 
United States. He has 
1500 acres in apples near 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
gathers from three to 
eighty thousand bushels of 
apples every season. Mr. 
Wellhouse started in the 
apple-growing business 
with only a few hundred 
dollars, but to-day he is 
worth several hundred 
thousand dollars. He 
commenced in 1875 with 
no money, but a definite 
knowledge of tree growing. 


PHOTO. BY LEONARD, TOPEKA, KAN. 


FRED. WELLHOUSE 


| His first orchard was set out upon land be- 
| longing to a friend. 

made enough to pay for the ground. 
| then 


Out of the first crop he 
He 
began buying land, increasing his 
orchard from 160 to 400 acres every. year 
until 1895. His largest crop was in 18go, 
when he harvested 80,000 bushels and 
cleared $35,000. His apples are shipped 
all over the United States and to some of the 
foreign ports. Mr. Wellhouse is considered 
an expert in the apple business, and was 
elected a member of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture because of his vast orchards in 
the State. He is considered an authority by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and his advice is frequently asked. 

Another leading farmer in the West is 
Samuel W. Forsha, whose 5o00o0-acre farm 
near Hutchinson, on the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, in Kansas, is known far and wide 
as an alfalfa ranch. Alfalfa is comparatively 
a new crop in the West and has never been 
raised east of the Mississippi River. It is 
excellent feed for cattle. Mr. Forsha has 
t100 acres in alfalfa, the largest field of its 
kind in the United States. He also has tooo 
acres in rye and wheat. Besides the cereals 
he ships about 2000 head of cattle every year. 

Mr. Forsha attributes his success to hard 
work. But he does not believe, like many 
farmers, in working from daylight until dark 
the year round. Every winter he takes a 
vacation, going to some Eastern city. In 
summer he is too busy with the crops to 
Mr. Forsha is an enthusiast upon 
Every fall, after the crops have 
been laid by, he takes a trip to the Atlantic 
Coast for the purpose of witnessing the races. 
Mr. Forsha is one of the best-dressed farmers 
in Kansas, his table is set with most excel- 
lent viands, and there is considerable style 
exhibited to the visitor. But Mr. Forsha is 
as plain with his men as he is cultured with 
his guests. One of them thus expressed his 
admiration of the boss, which he said was the 
opinion of all: ‘‘ Sam is never too big-headed 
to speak to us when we meet him, nor does 
he object to giving us time to eat our meals.”’ 

Mr. Forsha often gives his helpers two 
hours off in midday. This is an innovation 
onthe Western farm. He entertains guests 
from Kansas City and Hutchinson a great 
deal. The Forsha ranch is known as a 
retreat for fashionable folk of the Western 
plains. During the alfalfa cutting time he 
spends his whole time in the field, but at 
other seasons of the year he may be found in 
his office on the ranch, managing his volumi- 
nous business affairs. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of Mr. 
Draper's two papers on this subject. 


Mr. Forsha is an art connoisseur, having 
upon the walls of his library many works of 
celebrated painters. The farm helpers are 
afforded the best books of the day to read and 
many of them are becoming well versed in 
literature as they tread the fields. He is a 
‘“ hustler,’’ liberal with his men, but a close 
dealer with those who deal with him. 

Mr. Forsha’s ranch bears the unique dis- 
tinction of being one of the few which have a 
post-office for the sole convenience of the 
owner and hisemployees. Healso maintains 
a weather station, keeping a record of the 
weather every day in the year. His ranch 
house, containing eighteen rooms, is equipped 
with water, gas and bathrooms. There isa 
bathroom for every farm employee’s room, 
and the innovation has proven a useful as 
well as a healthful idea. He has a long- 
distance telephone connection with the 
Kansas City stock and grain markets, and 
Mr. Forsha always takes advantage of a sud- 
den rise in the markets to unload some of his 
holdings. He is one of the few farmers who 
believe it is cheaper to buy corn for feeding 
purposes than it is to raise it. Some years 
he buys 125,000 bushels of corn. He has 
owned his ranch twelve years, starting in as 
others have done on a very small capital. 
His alfalfa always nets him from $10 to 
$15 an acre, or twice the amount of wheat. 
He cuts the fields just as they are blooming, 
and at a height of about three feet. Cutting 
is done on a large scale, nine mowers running, 
and from fifteen to thirty men putting the 
fallen hay into stacks. His stacking crew 
puts up roo tons, or $500 worth, daily. The 
ordinary land upon his ranch produces three 
tons an acre of alfalfa every season. Alfalfa 
can be cut from two to three times each sea- 
son, and pastured three months in the fall 
and spring besides. It is the best forage crop 
ever raised. 


Mr. Blaine’s Employment Bureau | | 


AVID W. BLAINE is a 
well-known wheat grower 
of Western Kansas, but 
his principal claim for 
recognition as a captain of 
Western industry is that 
he has organized an 
industrial system for fur- 
nishing harvest hands to 
the farmers of the Middle 
West that rivals the free 
employment bureaus. Mr. 
Blaine’s work is entirely 
without personal gain. 
He furnishes from fifteen 
to thirty thousand workers 
every summer to the 
wheat growers. In the 
spring he gathers through 
the township assessors a 

report upon the amount of wheat sown by 
each farmer, and the prospect at the beginning 
of the growing season. By use of the crop 
reports he can keep close tab on the condition 
in every field until within a week of cut- 
ting time, when he sends out word to the 
larger cities to send so many men to each 
community. 

Mr. Blaine first secured his ideas from his 
own needs. He owns a large wheat ranch in 
Pratt County, Kansas. During the wheat 
harvest season several years ago there was a 
scarcity of helpers in that vicinity. Mr. Blaine 
sent word to the free employment bureau at 
Kansas City. The men were sent to him, 
but long before they had arrived at Pratt 


PHOTO. BY H. POTTENGER, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


DAVID W. BLAINE 


HAVE YOU 


Invested In 


OR 


Investigated 


THE 


ORO 
HONDO 


MINE’S 


extension of the great 
Homestake Ledge at 
Lead, South Dakota? 


The 
Homestake 


has never missed a monthly 
dividend in twenty-five years, 
and has ore blocked out now 
sufficient to run crushing and 
| cyanide plants night and day 
||| | for thirty-five years. 


if Stock sold for $2.00 
Now $115.00 


/ Oro Hondo 


| adjoins Homestake prop- 
| erty and extends two miles 
‘ on same Ledge, which is 
456 feet wide. 

| i The indications are that 
|| it is as great a property as 
| the Homestake. 

i A small investment now 
} at the opening price, 


Sb lease 


| promises to largely increase 
' in value in avery short time. 


) Send for book, mailed free, containing 
/ valuable and interesting information 
on the ‘‘ Reduction of Gold Ores.” 


Address all communications for infor- 
mation and subscription blanks to 


Wm. A. Mears & Co. 


FISCAL AGENTS 
25 Broad St., New York City 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1001 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 0. 

Bank of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
36 Ballerstein Building, Hartford, Conn. 

Laclede Investment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RADCLIFFE is the 
shoe of the day. Its pop- 
ularity increases every month 
because its merits appeal to the great 
masses of sensible women who want 
their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, 
comfortably and economically. It has 
always been easy to get fine shoes if 
you paid a fancy price. Radcliffe 
Shoes, for the first time, make it pos- 
sible to buy stylish shoes and save 
a dollar on every pair. 


$229 a pair 


Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at your 
dealer's. They are made in all stylish shapes 
and leathers, and on the Radcliffe system of 
lasts to fit every normal foot. They would 
cost $5.00 a pair if made to order. If your 
dealer should not have Radcliffe Shoes send 
us his name. We will send you a booklet of 
Radcliffe styles and tell you where to buy them. 


For preserving and renewing shoes 


use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 20, Boston 


How to Get 


Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


EREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, orif you own aset 
andthe Notesare notsufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


‘*‘ How to Study Shakespeare’’ 

‘“* Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 

‘* Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. The second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina. The third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 


| When writing, mention 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


i 
| The University Society (Dept E) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 

= NEW YORK 


and Journalism taught by mail. {if 

MSS. criticised, edited, and soldon 

fy? commission. Send for free booklet, 
~fi “Writing for Profit;’’ tells how 

paias to succeed as writer. a 


National Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| virtually kidnapped them, 


ihexas. 
| ranch—Channing and Texline. 


| ranch, 


| reads about. 


| upon a round-up. 
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other farmers, in dire need of help, had 
His crop went to 


ruin for lack of helpers. The following sea- 


| son he sent in larger orders and kept tele- 


graphing for more until a delegation reached 
his place. Then year after year he increased 
the size of his orders, took note of the area 
and condition of crops, and for the past two 
years the farmers have depended upon Mr. 
Blaine’s bureau for their harvest hands. 
Charles B. Farewell, of Channing, Texas, is 
the principal owner and the manager of the 
largest ranch in the world, which contains 


| 4,000,000 acres and is known as The X. I. T. 


On this ranch are some _ 20,000 _ steers. 
Eighteen or twenty thousand are fattened and 
shipped to the markets of Chicago, New York 
and Europe annually. Mr. Farewell, at the 
head of The Capitol Syndicate, bought this 
land sixteen years ago. Texas was then in 
need of a fine capitol building. Farewell and 
his business associates agreed to build one if 
they were granted the 3,000,000 acres in the 
Panhandle country. The ranch is 200 miles 
long in places. It is larger than the State 
of Connecticut, and covers nine counties in 
Two towns are situated upon the 
Telephone 
lines run along the top of the fences and con- 
nect various parts of the ranch. There are 
200 miles of fence and 300 wells upon the 
Each well is supplied with a wind- 
mill. Mr. Farewell was formerly a United 
States Senator, but he has an eye to the cattle 
business. He personally directs all cattle 


| shipments, catches the upward trend of the 
market and buys supplies for the ranch. 


There are 150 cowboys and eight foremen 
on the ranch. Mr. Farewell believes that 


| the day of the large ranches is passing, hence 


he has lately issued orders for the sale of a 
portion of this vast tract to home-seekers. 
The X. I. T. cowboys are the kind one 
They can ride all day without 
being met by a white man. It is here that 
the Mexican greaser dramatically dominates 
everything and cowboys are gone for days 
The wildest frontier life 
of the West is found in Channing and sur- 
rounding towns. Mr. Farewell never objects 
to the conduct of his cowboys. He pays them 


| their $25 a month and board, and only asks 


them to show up regularly for work. Mr. 
Farewell, however, looks closely to his herds. 
He is making money for himself and his 
company, and he has done the State of Texas 
much good in improving the Panhandle 
country. Within a few years the great ranch 
will be cut up into small farms and ranches, 
and Mr. Farewell will be farming on the 
same immense scale on which he is now rais- 
ing and selling steers. 


H. B. Spaulding, the ‘‘ Cattle King’’ 


Cattle King is a phrase used but in pass- 
ing. It is a part of the past, indeed. But 
down in the Creek Nation, Indian Territory, 
the natives still look upon Mr. H. B. 
Spaulding as a king of the herds. He leases 
from the Indians 40,000 acres, shipping to 
the markets 20,000 cattle annually. 

Mr. Spaulding is a born cattle buyer. 
Herein lies his success. Cattlemen have 
always been ‘‘ plungers.’* They buy herds 
upon time, and often when pasturage is poor, 
feed high, and the markets uncertain and 
low, they go broke. The failure of cattlemen 
is a very ordinary business event; in fact, 
statistics prove that they fail more frequently 
than any other class of tradesmen. But Mr. 
Spaulding, though imbued with all the nerve 
of the plunger, is conservative. He looks a 
herd oyer and in five minutes offers a price 
for them ‘‘on the hoof.’ If the offer is 
accepted Mr. Spaulding pays cash, drives his 
herd to his pastures and weighs them, makes 
a mental calculation of his profit, and goes 
out ready to buy more herds at guess weight. 
He is considered the best judge of a steer’s 
value of any cattleman in the Southwest. 

Ten years ago Indian Territory was a 
virgin country, almost unexplored by shrewd 
business men. One day a young man, tall, 
lithe and dirty, rolled into Muskogee by the 
side-door Pullman route. He sought employ- 
ment in the village stores, later he sought to 
lease land from the Creek Indians, and now he 
controls the largest cattle ranch in the whole 
Territory. Mr. Spaulding possessed the ready 
faculty of getting on well with redskins. 
Through them he made his fortune. With the 
land once in hand he found men willing to buy 
cattle and let him fatten them on shares. 

There are other farmers and ranchmen who 
deserve to enter the list of unknown captains 
of industry, but their methods of handling 
the herds and crops differ but little from 
those herein described. These are the men 
who are making the West famous, 


Are You Becoming’ 
Fossilized ? 


September 13, 19¢ 


ad Loo ti 


Daily routine even in a well-organized business tends to make fo 
sils of employees and employers alike, and that, too, unconscioush 


EMPLOYERS 


Do you consider from time to time the 
personnel of your force ? It is not enough 
in a successful business that ‘‘ everything 
shall run smoothly.’’ The top goes to 
sleep in its smooth motion just before it 
topples to the ground. 

Is there room in your business for men 
of greater ambition, better technical abil- 
ity, more enthusiasm and vigor? You do 
not know where to find them? The 
Hapgood Bureau was established for the 
purpose of supplying business men with 
trained workers for responsible posts, 
such as Cashiers, Expert Bookkeepers, 
Managers, Secretaries and Treasurers of 
Corporations, Superintendents and Cost 
Keepers of Factories, Engineers, tech- 
nical and scientific, and for similar posts 
where special requirements are abso- 
lutely essential. 


EMPLOYEES 


Are you fitted by training or expe 
ence for some special position of respo 
sibility ? For instance, are you an ex; 
accountant, a trained office manager. 
experienced engineer or factory su 
tendent? Are you a Cashier, Ex 
Bookkeeper, Cost Keeper or Sales 
What can you do best, and how do 
know you can do it best ? 

The Hapgood Bureau was organiz 
bring together employees of this ¢l 
and employers who need their service 
It receives daily inquiries for men 
proved ability in some particular fiel 
If you are ‘‘ working in a rut”? in sor 
place where your best abilities are n 
brought into play or are inadequately tr 
warded the Bureau may know the pla 
where you can work to the best a 
vantage. 


We are ready to put the right man in the right place in a multitude 
of instances; but we want more right places for more right men. 
If you are interested either way, write us. 


I take pleasure in recommending the Hapgood Bureau. 


HANOVER, N.H., August 1, 1902. 
My personal knowledge of Mr. 


Hapgood and of the officers of the Bureau is so definite that I have no hesitancy in commend- 
ing him and his associates as men worthy of the highest confidence, both in respect to their 


judgment and their integrity. 


I am confident that whatever statements they make can be 


regarded as absolutely trustworthy, and also that they can be relied upon for such invention 
and enterprise as would ensure success to any business entrusted to them. 
W. J. TUCKER, LL. D., President Dartmouth College. 


THE HAPGOOD BUREAU 


Registration for Business Men 


LINEN UNDERWEAR 
“Will Wear Well” 


The only forceful objection to the 
other mesh underwears hitherto 
sold has been that they ‘‘wear out 
too quickly.’’ We guarantee that 
Belfast Mesh will prove as service- 
able as any high-grade underwear, 
of any material on the market; we 
cheerfully refund your money if 


you do not find this true. 


For Invalids and Cripples 
om COMFORT ON WHEELS 


is attained in its perfection 
through the use of 


Fay Tricycles 


and 
zg » Invalid 
q Chairs 


Their fine points are ease, grace and freedom of motion, 
perfect control and easy operation, unrestricted scope of- 
movement. They are easy of adjustment and beauties in 
appearance. We build them to order to fit exactly the special 
requirements of each user. Write us for full particulars. 


“They are the biggest things of the age for 
cripples.""— ¥. ¥. Lassiter, New Bern, N.C. 


PAY TRICYCLE AND INVALID CHAIR CO., Elyria, Ohio 


257 Broadway, New York 


Send for Bookl 


iy 
Pure linen, next the 
skin, is the best of 
all textiles, when 
properly woven; 
much more healthy, 
cleanly and com- 
fortable than, and 
far superior to, silk 
and the so-called 
“Healt he 7 
“Sanitary” woolens. 
Send for our hand= 
some and convin- 
cing book—mailed 
free on request. It 
explodes the “wool 
for warmth’’ the- 
ory in short order. 


For sale by the best 
dealers in the U.S. aa 
England. If your deal 
er cannot supply you, 
we will. ‘. 
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THE ; 
BELFAST MESH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 

332 Mechanic St. ' 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Same 
Mesh 
Enlarged 


$25,000 = Ginseng 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily gro\ 
and hardy everywhere in the United States and Canada. C 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most prot 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seed for sale. Set 
four cents to help pay postage and get our complete book te 
ing all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. ~ 
Department D JOPLIN, M¢ 
or FEES returne 

PATENT SECURED Fices*nieion 
to patentability 

Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publ 


ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE 


FREE. VANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, 


Come FAlere: rest for min 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet fi 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, 


The Ludgate 
Blucher 


Enamel 
Leather 
Vamp. 
Pebble Top. 
A Sterling 
Shoe for 
the Street. 


_ Reasons 


why most men 
buy ashoe with the 
maker’s name_ Flor- 
sheim stamped in the sole’ 
/ and woven in the strap. 
| First, because every shoe is 
made over a foot-fitting anatomical last. 

Second, because every pair of ‘Whe Flor- t 
sheim Shoe is hand bench made, of the same ‘9 
materials and finish as the made-to-measure 
kind for which your shoemaker will charge 
you $8 to $12. ‘The Florsheim Shoe costs 
you but $5 a pair and is worth double. 

A dealer who handles The Florsheim Shoe 


| has the utmost confidence in his ability to fit 
and suit his patrons. Ask him or write for 


new edition of the book, ‘‘The Florsheim Way 
of Foot Fitting,”’ sent free. 


( Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim “WET DE FI” shoe—abso- 
lutely water-proof—can be purchased 
of your dealer. 


$6.00 per pair. 
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] LY Ever see a shade run up suddenly and without Ss Ws § 
warning? Roll up witha frenzied sort of haste, or 
refuse to stay down when you wanted it down? The 


Improved Hartshorn 


SHADE ROLLER 


makes window shades obedient and tractable. They 
are so attached to the rollers that they never become 
unruly, need no tacks and require no hammering. 

The Hartshorn Shade Rollers run easily, quickly 
and quietly. Always look for autograph signature of 


on label. All reputable dealers sell them. 
WOOD ROLLERS TIN ROLLERS 


Decorate Your Yard 


| It means more to your home than your house-furnishings 
id costs next to nothing, if you know how. 

The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, composed of kindred 
)irits who like beautiful yards and things, has prepared a 
odel design for the decoration of the average city or 
|Mage lot. This plan is drawn to scale, and shows the 
cation and name of every shrub and plant with full instruc- 
‘ons foreplanting and how to makea perfect lawn. ‘‘ The 
an with the hoe” can do the rest. 


FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP 


€ will send pictures of many places beautified by the 
sign; also, full details of Certificate of Member- 
aip inthe OUT DOOR ART CLUB, entitling you to 
yove plan, and to privilege of purchasing flower seeds, 
'sés, and all nursery stock at wholesale, saving nearly 
) percent. Send now for fall planting. 


OUT DOOR ART CLUB 
0x 16, Station F Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—— 


Travelling Men, Elks, Hoo Hoos 
€) And Members other fraternal orders find our 


Combination Identification Outfits 


indispensable. Fine leather wallet folding to 
card case size, holds bills, coin and cards. Photo. 
Identification Certif. Lodge card, Emblem of 
Order in gold. Also yearly Accident Insurance 
Policy, $1,000 and $10 weekly if injured. 0 
Whole thing, only . = ; 5 $2.0 


Send name to-day for particulars, Agts’ terms, ete, 


Fraternal Identification Co., The Temple, Chicago 
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The Wit of the 
London Cabmen 


By William Armstrong 


HEN Thackeray wrote of ‘‘ cab wit”’ 
—the repartee that comes to a man 
when he is driving home from a 
place where he should have thought of it— 
the wit of the London cabman may have had 
something to do with suggesting the phrase. 
The London cabman isthe ultra-representative 
of the good-humored, chaffing spirit of the 
metropolitan. Insunny and in rainy weather, 
at the stand or on his box, hardy as an English 
sparrow, and in a way its prototype, the 
London cabman is never at a loss for an 
answer. The busier the day, the more 
crowded the thoroughfare or the greater the 
blockade, the nimbler his wit and the readier 
his tongue. A word, a wink, a significant 
turn of his whip are the quieter methods of its 
expression, and convey a fun so telling that, 
taken in association with the incident of the 
moment, they bring a smile from the occu- 
pants of vehicles up and down the roadway, 
no matter how vexed they may be at delay or 
impatient to reach the journey’s end. 

When the energetic war was in progress 
between cabmen privileged to take up a stand 
inside the courtyard of railway stations and 
those not entitled to the right, but appropri- 
ating it, the less fortunate, recognizing their 
position, took an original way of righting it. 
They simply made life a burden to their more 
fortunate colleagues, and by what appeared on 
the surface to be the most innocent behavior. 
No sooner did a railway four-wheeler or cab 
with luggage on top and “‘ fare’’ inside appear 
than up and down the street every rival driver 
and all of his sympathizers began to whistle 
““There is a Happy Land.’’ Notaword was 
spoken; it was nothing but four bars of whis- 
tled melody. But it wore on the nerves. 
The embargo was lifted. The unfortunate 
fortunates could simply stand the cost of it 
no longer. 


Cabby’s Pride in a Pretty Fare 


An unusually bad blockade stopped traffic one 
day lately in Trafalgar Square. The police- 
man then in charge at this particular point 
was celebrated as the homeliest man on the 
force. With that admirable discipline the 
London policeman commands, he had stopped 
the whole line of vehicles by raising a finger. 
One cabby, inattentive of the order, moved 
forward and was given a sharp reprimand. 
The offender heard out every word with the 
utmost politeness. Then, leaning forward 
with an air of great solicitation, he said to the 
homely policeman, ‘‘ Oh, sir, how often have 
I akst you for your photograph?’’ 

Every man in the neighborhood roared with 
laughter, in which the victim, after a little 
natural hesitation, presently joined himself. 

Madame Nordica was driving toa rehearsal 


at the Covent Garden Opera, and being 
late had bidden the driver to hurry. Sitting 


up with that particularly smart air that he 
assumes when his ‘‘fare’’ is one attracting 
general attention, he was threading his way 
in and out between wheels as only a London 
cabby can do. Presently the shaft of a fol- 
lowing vehicle struck his cab lightly. 
Turning with withering politeness he asked, 
*“An’ ’ow do you like the city?’’ This 
“threading’’ process in driving and the 
accuracy with which the cabby reckons his 
bearings proves a source of wonder, perhaps, 
to all except the born Londoner. If the 
driver happens to be in an unusual hurry it 
has less charm for the timid than for those 
who are not. Acertain anxious ‘‘ fare’’ bore 
with what he considered the reckless driving 
of his cabby as long as he could. Thrusting 
open with his cane the trap in the roof he 
called excitedly, ‘‘ Do you know you missed 
the hubs of that ’bus by the sixteenth of an 
inch?’’ ‘‘ An’’ow much less would you ’ave 
me do it by, sir?’’ asked the driver in a tone 
of injured innocence. 

An irate cabman, whose vehicle had been 
badly bumped into, found, or thought he 
found, the culprit three days later. At the 
moment of the accident he had escaped him. 
Having lost more than one “‘fare’’ in the 
search for him he was proportionately glad of 
his final success. Things looked rather black 
for the defendant who had answered to all 
marks of identification. He wasa jovial little 
man and nota physical match for the plaintiff. 

After the proof against him, which certainly 
seemed to fasten his guilt, his accuser reit- 
erated for the sixteenth time, ‘I tell you, I 
know you.’’ The thought of two possible 
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We have produced 4500 Automobiles, and know how to make them so that they will give 
satisfaction. Write for large Catalog, also circular describing our $650 car—the biggest 


bargain ever offered in Automobiles. 


The Locomobile 


NEW YORK: 


CHICAGO: 
BOSTON: 


Branch Offices 


LONDON: 


Exhibited at all branch offices. 


Company of America 


Offices— 7 East 42d Street 
Repository — Broadway, Corner of 76th Street 


1354 Michigan Avenue 
332 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 


249 North Broad Street 


39 Sussex Place, South Kensington 


San Francisco (The Locomobile Company of the Pacific, 1622 Market Street). 


HOW TO 
BREATHE for 


HEALTH 


STRENGTH & 
ENDURANCE 


The aim of every system of 
physical exercise is to invigo- 
rate and rebuild the internal 
organism—the Lungs, Heart, 
Stomach, Liver, Intestines, 
etc., by intelligently applied 


BREATHING 
GYMNASTICS 


I accomplish this directly. My method enables the 
weakest woman to invigorate her internal organs 
as thoroughly as though she possessed the muscles 
and endurance of a Hercules. I #rst develop your 
lungs and teach you how to breathe deeply, causing 
anabundant supply of rich blood to flow through 
every veinin the body. Ten I develop your ex- 
ternal body. Adopting any other method is like 
beginning at the end and working backwards. J 
guarantee unquestionable results. Let me send 
you my handsomely illustrated book, “f ’xperience 
versus Experiment,” descriptive of my course and 
methods. IT’S FREE. 

NOTE.—I publish a 64-page illustrated book, giving 
much valuable advice on Breathing and Exercise. 
Correct and Incorrect breathing is clearly described by 
diagrams, etc. This is the most instructive treatise ever 
published on this subject, and is well worth ten times the 
small price asked. Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 
1123 Hartford Bldg., Union Square, New York City 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. 


SUSPENDERS 


GUYO are the easiest and most com- 

fortable suspender made. 
Have indestructible buttonholes. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 


OSTILEIMER BROS,, 621 Broadway, New York City 


30 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieties from 

Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c.; 40 diff. 
U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c. 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 
We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. discount. 


A. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


$800 To Protect Your Valuables 


from Fire, Water, thieves and 
curious intruders. As an adver- 
tisement of our large and popular 
line of Fire and Water proof 
vaults, we will ship 


Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 


to any point in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Tennessee river, Freight 
Paid (freight allowance to points 
beyond), at the remarkably low 
price of §8. Built of heavy steel 
plate with extra heavy iron frame 
work, handsomely finished, nickel 
trimmed. Inside size, 10% x 61% 
x 54; weight about 75 lbs.; combination screw four tumbler lock. 
Guaranteed the only absolutely Fire and Water proof vault on 
the market. (Your name burnished on in gold for 50 cents extra.) 
Thousands the world over now using these vaults in place ofa 
rented safe deposit box. We will refund your money and pay 
freight both ways, if this isn’t the strongest, most durable, 
handsomely finished vault made and the greatest bargain you 
ever saw. 
SENT FREE. Our new book giving details of con- 
struction and photographs of a variety of styles and 
larger sizes for every use at prices that will surprise you. 
Postal brings it. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Specialty Manufacturers 
1022 Jackson St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Telephone 
Holder 


me Chicago 


| tan IE semen 


— 


It places your phone wherever you want it— instantly — 


out of the way or ready for use. Can be fastened to any desk, 
wall or partition. Absolutely rigid. Leaves the desk slide 
free. Holds many times the weight intended for it— pres- 
sure of the arm does not weaken it. Adjustable to any size 
base. Superior in every respect to the clumsy swing arms on 
the market. Agents wanted. Some good territory left. 
In ordering, mention size of base. Send $2.50 for one, or 
$6.50 for three, to 


F. W. PARDEE, Gen’! Sales Agent 
Room 412, 119 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oe eed SANDOW’S 


The Commercial’s 
Great Offer 


Peerless Outfit Beats ’Em All 
In December, 1902, will be issued the first Amer 


can edition of Sandow’s Magazine of Physice 
Culture, and to insure an edition of at least on 
hundred thousand copies, I make this extraord 
nary offer: Upon the receipt of $1.00 (the s 
scription price) I will send the magazine mon 


driver of the brisker steed reined up sharp, to any address for one year, and give as | 


calling in atone whose drawl made his words | | : premium, free of charge, my regular $10.00 pos 
the funnier, ‘An’ where is the bloomin’ | ||) DON’T MISS IT course in Physical Culture. 
fire??? Ml 


ris srirtexevervamvenee || My $10.00 Course Free 


eae ef OE a eee ee } On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will immediately send a blank for recordin 
weather. To be sure, the cab industry flour- || present physical condition and measurements. From this I will prescribe a suitabl 
ishes better in a downpour than in sunshine, course of exercise for youths or adults of either sex. If a subscriber wishes the maga 
but that has, apparently, little to do with the | | | zine only, the blank may be transferred to another person. Sandow’s American. mag; 
case. If he is not cheerful the cause lies | zine will be even more complete than his English magazine, which throughout Europ 


deeper than the barometer | is recognized as the chief authority on Physical Culture. 


black eyes may have sharpened the little 
man’ wits. ‘‘ Did I ever borrow any money 
of you?’’ he asked. ‘‘ No,’’ answered the 
other, nonplussed. ‘‘ Then you don’t know 
| me,’’? he said. ‘‘He don’t! He don’t!”’ 
echoed every cabby on the rank. 

Whether because of the joke or the sympa- 
thy with which it was taken up, the incident 
was closed then and there. 

A four-wheeler, piloted by a driver with a 
long beard and sage aspect, crawled from a 
side street across a thoroughfare. The horse 
drawing it moved so slowly that he seemed to 
pose on each separate foot as he stepped. It 
drew up, so to speak, immediately in front of 
another four-wheeler piled high with luggage 
and evidently trying to make atrain. The 


One of the worst of the very wet days pre- | |) J2 More than 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to-day, which 
ceding the coronation the cab stand in Regent | ||| many imitators but no real competitors. This offer positively expires November ts 


Street, just off Piccadilly Circus, where often 
vehicles are drawn up in double row for near 
on to half a mile, was empty save for one lone ie 
cabman. The rest were all engaged skim- 

ming about the wet surface of the streets like SA 
big, black waterbugs. This lone cabman, a 
very little and a very rotund man, stood 
beside his vehicle. His long waterproof coat, 
from which ran threads of rain, made bim 
look shorter and more circular than ever. 
““ An’ when does the balloon go up?’’ shouted 
a colleague in pretended excitement as he 
caught sight of him in passing. 

Two little country girls with faces like 
apple blossoms sat in a cab, their luggage on 
top, bound for a railway station. The aver- 
age London cabby is a gallant. When he 
has a handsome “‘ fare’’ inside there is a 
spruceness in his manner and an air with 
which he pilots his charge that are peculiar 
to the situation. He may pretend indiffer- 
| ence to the honor, but he is never very 
| successful. At such times, as his colleagues 
pass him, they are not above whistling the 
opening bars of ‘‘ Where are You Going, My 
Pretty Maid?’’ They do not need even to 
look inside the vehicle to know the inspiring 
cause of this extra jauntiness. They have 

: ‘assumed that same air too often themselves to 
#100 Worth of 10¢ mistake its meaning in another. With the 
° Musicfor driver of this particular cab the jauntiness 

F : : was presently lost in anxiety. He found 

Tf there is a piano in your home we himself caught in a funeral procession. His 
will send you without charge seven directions had been to make a certain train 
splendid musical compositions, two at Euston Station. At that moment it was 
vocal and five instrumental. Three not quite clear to him how he was going to do 
of these selections are copyrighted |] | it: mE ee repo ee had eee 
and cannot be bought in any music to switch his cab in immediately behind the 


3 hearse, but pass it he could not. He was 
store for less than $1.00. With going at a snail’s pace when he should have 


them we will send four portraits of gone ata gallop. If he could not see the fair 
great composers and four large re- faces in the cab below he could imagine the 
productions of famous paintings of | anxiety in their expression. Clearly, some- 
musical subjects. thing had to be done, and he did it. I say, 
guv’ner,’’ he called cheerily to the hearse 

Why We Make This Offer driver, ‘‘ won’t you turn out and let me pass? 


We make this offer to reliable men and women My ‘fare’s’ ina hurry and VOULS ain’t.”” 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music ever published. It contains 


Send Money Order to Spelt SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 
SASASAEALA SARA SATATA 
<c’T’he Stretched 

Forefinger of all Time”? is 


on the dial of an 


Elgin Watch 


—the world’s standard for pocket time- 

pieces. Perfect in construction; positive 

in performance. Sold by every jeweler in 

the land; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO. 


Exein, Itrinots. 


Ji SA Aaa ea Sawaeaeaeawas 


This handsome leather pocket-case and a Special 
Accident Policy, paying $500 death benefit and 
$5 a week for disabling injuries, as specified in 
policy, identification service for one year; all for 
$1.00. Send one dollar for an outfit, and if not 
satisfactory your money will be refunded. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY COMPANY 


Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 
REFERENCES, MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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\ (SA BASS/SEREPREPAEHE EFS 


Col. John Jacob Astor in his Panh 
the one machine out of the many f 
owns that he reserves for his own pe 
sonal use. A picture from “Autom 
biles,” the new book (complimentary 


513-515 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Panhard, Charron, Girardot & Voi gt, 
Renault, Marianfeldt. 


A Cabby’s Clever Compliment 


more music, more illustrations, and more biog- But, the | Woncor cab ye teea rags ane) 20 
raphies of composers than any other musical word as well as deed. One night a particu- 
ig og: It sp en wager os and enjoy- larly handsome young lady stepped into a cab 
ment, as w a Ss Ss. © “ é ] j - 
snd'ada PAR SAO SARL Seika ADE repe eae and called the direction, ‘‘ Covent Garden.”’ 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for os _ rie wee Oty 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly , Opera or Market, Miss? asked the Extremely Sty! 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. driver, who knew perfectly well that it was Made in Finest Leath 
Th U ° it Ss * + mot pi ae a , See current issues of McC/ure's and Munsey’s for our illustrated announcem 
e University Socie (De t ““ Opera, of course,’’ came the curt answer. @@ A postal card with your address will bring our Descriptive Catalo 
= ‘ 6 authorit dish foot 
y Pp : Conte feyerere always get to Pheer ECG ity on modish foot wear. Ask your dealer or we guarantee a fit by mail. $3.50 and 25c. e 


78 FIFTH AVENUE 


SS eh G. EAN SNOW, 132 S Ss. Liacola S Street, Boston, 


time o’ night, Miss. Excuse me for askin’.’’ 
In alighting from a cab a man handed up his 


NO POISON fare with twopence extra as tip. Eying the BORATED Reduces Your Fuel Bills 
HAVING ‘THIS Hae: Ever Been Penal twopence for an instant with scorn the driver TALCUM | WHEN YOU USEOU 
TRADE MARK in the Enamel of turned and asked feelingly: ‘‘ Are you sure | Perfect St Cook Wit 
Agate Nickel= vou can spare it, sir?’’ Again, the “‘ fare’’ erie eam LoOKer WI 


Large meal cooked over one burner. 
saving of fuel and labor. Book Free. 
rate for ten days. Used on any kind 
AGENTS ANTED. Liberal 
can be made. Now is the time to sell 


OHIO STEAM COOKER 
A positive relief for 56) Osterio Balog 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 


and SUNBURN, and all afilic- ‘¢ The Pennsylvania Specia 


tions of the skin. 


had neglected any tip at all. The drive had 

Steel Ware been long and the night wasarainyone. As 
are BLUE LABEL he was entering the house the cabby called 
Protected by Decision of him, Thinking he had left something in the 
United States Court, pasted : : 5 fs 
Silevery pieces vehicle he hurried back, not stopping to raise 
PROVES IT his umbrella. Waiting until he had reached 

If substitutes are offered, the curb the cabman leaned forward and said, 


write us. New Booklet Free. ‘ H is i i 
Rae en Nt Re atts in the most confidential of tones, ‘‘ Take a t th little higher i in peice than | This isthe name of the Pennsylvania 
" = | CHE * worthless su tut . . 
sold by the leading Department bus next time, sir; you’re spendin’ your for it.’ Removes all odor of per. | road train which makes the run ever! 
and Housefurnishing Stores. money too reckless.’’ spiration. Delightful after shaving. between New York and Chicago in 20 h 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. Then he i is GET MENNEN’S (the original) : F 
SNe Geen Pi Hoh whipped up his horse and drove Bola lores wlters UF tailed var Sselbteeesiaiiras leaving New York in the afternoon and 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark,N. J. | ing Chicago next morning. 
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VIOLET— 
“THE 
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ARE 


FEASTING 


A FAIRY SANDWICH 
MADE IN MANY 
FLAVORS. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


—, DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
THE NEW 
s| KIND 


opens without 
striking the wall. , 


STRONG 
DURABLE! 
THE RIGHT IDEA 


MADE IN ALL STYLES; 
AND SIZES 


* patented ** corner- 
ge”'is best, because 
don’t ever have to 
Pan trunk away from 

wall. The top does 
) strike and knock off 
plaster or mar the 
pdwork of doors and 
«dows. Don’t waste 10 
hes space and take up 
m you don’t need or 
| ak vour back lifting. 


COSTS NOMORE | 
THAN OTHERS. 


Sent to anyone anywhere. 


We ship every trunk 
‘‘on approval”’ to in- & 
dividuals to be returned 
at OUR EXPENSE §& 
if not found at & 
our Factory Prices } 
better value than 
can be obtained 
In Any Common fM 
Trunk, in addition 
AND OTHER STYLES to its improved features 
EEORESSEG TRUNKS. and great convenience. 

Send for Special Booklet No. A-1009. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. Toledo, Ohio ¥ 


RACKS IN FLOORS 


ort and easily filled with Grippin’s Wood, 
: a Crevice Filler and patent applier. Before 
ur floors, whether old or new, write for our book- 
pin’s famous floor specialties, to GRIPPIN 
., Department K, ewark, New York. 
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LM! BANG! The Prentice Overhead Door 


4 djuster is just the thing for all 
w louse Doors. Prevents all noise. Increases ventilation. 
ay and night. By mail 15 cents. Agents Wanted. 


| J.H. PRENTICE, Englewood, N. J. 
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Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


the Ten Commandments and the Sunday- 
school lesson by heart. 

There was a whole chapter of it, and an 
Old Testament chapter at that, but I laid right 
into it because I knew ma, and supper was 
only two hours off. I can repeat that chapter 
still, forward and backward, without missing 
a word or stopping to catch my breath. 

Every now and then old Doc Hoover 
used to come into the Sunday-school room 
and scare the scholars into fits by going 
around from class to class and asking ques- 
tions. That next Sunday, for the first time, 
I was glad to see him happen in, and I didn’t 
try to escape attention when he worked 
around to our class. For ten minutes I’d 
been busting for him to ask me to recite a 
verse of the lesson, and, when he did, I sim- 
ply cut loose and recited the whole chapter 
and threw in the Ten Commandments for 
good measure. It sort of dazed the Doc, 
because he had come to me for information 
about the Old Testament before, arid we’d 
never got much beyond, And Ahab begat 
Jahab, or words to that effect. But when he 
got over the shock he made me stand right up 
before the whole school and do it again. 
Patted me on the head and said that I was 
“an honor to my parents and an example to 
my playmates.”’ 

I had been looking down all the time, feel- 
ing mighty proud and scared, but at that I 
couldn’t help glancing up to see the other boys 
admire me. But the first person my eye lit 
on was your grandma, standing in the back 


.of the room, where she had stopped for a 


moment on her way up tochurch, and glaring 
at me in a mighty unpleasant way. 

“Tell ’em, John,’’ she said right out loud, 
before everybody. 

There was no way to run, forthe Elder had 
hold of my hand, and there was no place to 
hide, though I reckon I could have crawled 
into a rat hole. So, to gain time, I blurted 
out: 

“Tell ’em what, mam?’’ 

““Tell ’em how you come to have your les- 
son so nice.”’ 

I learned to hate notoriety right then and 
there, but I knew there was no switching her 
off on the weather when she wanted to talk 
crops. SolIshut my eyes and let it come, 
though it caught on my palate once or twice 
on the way out. 

““ Hooked a watermelon, mam.’’ 

There wasn’t any need for further particu- 
lars with that crowd, and they simply howled. 
Ma led me up to our pew, allowing that she’d 
tend to me Monday for disgracing her in 
public that way—and she did. 

That was a twelve-grain dose, without any 
sugar coat, but it sweat more cant and false 
pride out of my system than I could get back 
into it for the next twenty years. I learned 
right there how to be humble, which is a heap 
more important than knowing how to be 
proud. There are mighty few men that need 
any lessons in that. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 
ex 


Machine-Made Bread 


ITHIN the last dozen years the business 
of bread-making has been relegated 
largely to machinery, and in many bakeries 
the raw materials are converted into dough 
by means of a somewhat complicated appara- 
tus that does the work without intervention 
by human hands. Obviously, the next step 
is to devise a contrivance that will knead the 
dough and transform it into loaves ready for 
the oven. Machinery of such a character has 
been tried, but nothing of the kind seems to 
have been so satisfactory as a piece of mech- 
anism which has just been patented. 

The fresh-mixed dough is delivered to this 
machine through a chute, and passes thence 
upon an endless traveling belt. It is then 
“handled’’ thereupon by a very ingenious 
arrangement of rollers which reduce it to a 
continuous sheet, and alternately fold it and 
flatten it back and forth until it is made thor- 
oughly homogeneous. Finally the sheet is 
cut into lengths, each of which is rolled up 
and delivered as a finished loaf of dough. 

The dough being reduced to a continuous 
sheet of a given width, thickness and consist- 
ency throughout, and the cutters severing it 
into equal lengths (while the sheet travels at 
a uniform rate), the loaves turned out are 
always of exactly the same weight. 


“It stretches from tip to tip.” 


CHESTER 


"EVERLASHIIC’ 


SUSPENDER 


Suspender perfection is reached. Neat, dressy and comfortable. 
No ‘“‘harness”’ trappings to get out of order or slide up your back. 
Can be adjusted to fit any man—tall or short. When 
the elastic web has lost its stretch, as ALL WEB WILL, 
our patent graduated cord ends will still give more 
stretch than a zew pair of ordinary suspenders. The 
button-holes are non-elastic and last forever. Metal 
parts willnot rust. We guarantee these statements. 


OUR SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 


In spite of the expense we will mail free, on request, one 
of our full size Graduated Elastic Cord Ends (as shown 
in second picture) with our handsome booklet. ‘lest it. 


4 
Please Don t let your dealer sell you something ‘just 


as good” if you really want the Chester 
“Everlastic.” He has them in stock or can easily get 
them. If he won’t, send us the retail price (50 cents) and 
we will send a pair postpaid. State color preference. 


FIRST 
The wed 
stretches. 


SECOND 


The patent 
graduated cord 


ends stretch 
front and back. 


THIRD 
The patent 
sliding linktakes 
the quick shoul- 

der motions. 


Woolen or wool mixtures are undeniably the healthful 
winter underwear, and the fine Lewis textures overcome 
the objection of the tender-skinned to woolens. See 
samples. Finest silks when desired, too. 


FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


People are frequently uncomfortable because they do not have clothing (under- 
wear especially) that fits. Jewis Underwear fits peculiarities of figure. ~ 


MADAM AZPIROZ, 


Wife of Mexican Embassador, 
says: ‘‘ Finest’’ 


The Best Dealers Sell Lewis Goods 


Twenty-four samples of our full-fashioned underwear 
24 SAMPLES fabrics and Lace Knit free. We will send catalogue and 
: FREE self-measurement blanks any where and gua vrantee satis- 
factory results, If your dealer doesn’t sell Lewis goods don’t accept a sub- 

stitute. 


andi 
Write us. | Eewis KNITTING COMPANY 
220 Main Street Janesville, Wis. 


“ T consider your goods the finest I have 
ever examined. Send two more suits silk 
underwear for my husband.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC BARRED AND DESIGNS 


Monarch 


Malleable 
Iron and Steel 


Range 


Where we 
have no 
dealer sold 
direct at 
wholesale 
price. 
Malleable 
iron will not 
crack, warp 
or break. Polished steel 
body, requires no paint 
or enamel. Malleable 
frames make joints as 
tight as steam boiler. 
Any equipment desired. 
Freight Paid 400 Miles, 
with allowance when 


further. 

i 1 e We will ship anywhere any 
Special Free Trial * Monarch Range selected, 
freight prepaid, without a cent in advance. Give it 30 days’ 
test. Then send the money or return range at our cost. 
Postal will bring you catalogue, particulars 
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Warranted 
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Timekeepers 


Designs 


d prices. TOY MONARCH FREE. Not < 

Illustrated Booklet Bienes a a perfect reproduction of Sere 

S A iF . Send three 2c. stamps for postage and packing. 

ent on ppication MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO 
133 Lake Street Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE SSS 

BY ALL | New York—20 Hours—Chicago 
fone daily train, the Pennsylvania Special, 
LEADING JEWELERS makes the run between New York and Chicago 


via the Pennsylvania Railroad in 20 hours. 
Drawing room sleeping cars, dining car, buffet 
smoking car. The busy man’s train. 


Writers Wanted 


Newspaper Correspondents, Reporters and Story 
Writers are in demand. Work pleasant, congenial 
and remunerative. Send for free booklet —tells 
how to start right. Address United Press Syndi- 
cate, 680 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


CHICAGO 
137 Wabash Ave: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Blag. 


NEW YORK 


37 Maiden Lane 

s + Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


PYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and type- 
writing), board and room, 6 months’ course, $82. Can be 
reduced one-half; great demand for operators ; school organized 
1874. Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
Gi | NS ‘ 3 NG acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S, and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow 


thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 


for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 


Only 17 Days 
More 


September 30th positively ends the 
opportunity to secure a technical educa- 
tion free of tuition. The 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Stationary, 
Marine, Locomotive, Textile, Sanitary 
and Hydraulic Engineering, Navigation, 
Telegraphy, Mechanical Perspective 


Drawing and Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing, which we have been awarding to 
deserving young men will positively be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 3oth, 1902. Applications post- 
marked later than that date can be con- 
sidered only at our regular tuition fee, $50, 


Examination credits 


count toward degree 
at Armour Institute. 


For information and Handbook describing 
courses, methods and regular terms, address 


American School of Correspondence 
Boston, Massachusetts 
course of Physical 


.00 
For >} Bt Culture as has ever 


been mailed for $20. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED 
for Men, Women and Children. 
Just published by the author, PROF. 
ANTHONY BARKER. This book is 
finely bound in cloth. The system is 
an improvement on all others — every 
move is illustrated _/vom Life as well 
as minutely described. A few minutes 
expended each day before retiring will 
promote circulation and strengthen the 
heart. If sickly it will make you not 
only well but strong. 
Sent postpaid for $1. Money returned if not satisfactory. 
Prof. Anthony Barker’s School of Physical Culture 
1164 Broadway, Dept. F, New York 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1908 opens SEPT. 80 
Eleventh Year. 


I offer as complete a 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Artists in Great Demand 
Instruction in NEWSPAPER, BOOK and 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, ILLUS- 
TRATING and POSTER WORK. Also OIL and WATER 
COLOR PAINTING. Terms moderate. 
Send for beautifully illustrated book. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 

Hartford Building, Broadway and 17th St., New York City 


in each town in the U.S., to help us secure posi- 
tions for our graduates. Need not interfere with 
present occupation. We have good people for 
good positions, and will pay liberally for help in 
placing them. Write to-day. 
Commercial Correspondence Schools 
Drawer 39 B, Rochester, N. Y. 


- a 
FREE Capac 
BOOKLET 959, 999.909 

Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, 
low-priced calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multi- 
plies, Divides. Cannot make mistakes. Computes nine 
columns simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain. Lasts 
a lifetime. Booklet free. 


C. E. LOCKE M’P’G CO., 68 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa 


Learn to Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 
x BY MATL for newspapers, 


magazines, commercial purposes. 
Adapted to all. Practical teach- 
ing, successful students, reasonable 
terms, well-known teachers. Write 
| for free catalogue or call. 
N.Y.SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York 


Tez 
RT ESS ebsites baetiatch ef Lila age 
° oye 
7 
Kirkwood Military Academy 

Large, beautiful grounds. Numbers limited; instruction indi- 
vidual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for college or 
business. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902. 

Send for catalog. Col. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9, 


DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 
A 


GOOD 


Write today. 


Commissions are made by our agents han- 
dling Portraits, Frames and Art Goods. Sell 
at sight. We also sell from Wholesale Cata- 
log to Consumers. Free Catalog and terms. 


KURZ ART CO., 966 N, Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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Between the Lines 


VERY editor of experience has probably 
k received manuscripts which actually or 
apparently originated from insane asy- 
lums, and also manuscripts actually written 
in jail. One formerly famous forger wrote a 
large part of his autobiography in prison, and 
a defaulting bank officer produced a novel 
under the same conditions. It appears that 
a piece of prison literature has been discov- 
ered in Chicago which is said to tell the story 
of the prisoner’s adventurous life up to the 
point where the criminal career began. That 
such a study of character evolution should be 
interesting can be understood even without 
the indorsement of that competent and orig- 
inal author, Mr. Stanley Waterloo. It should 
prove more curious as literature than Mr. 
Phelps Whitmarsh’s The World’s Rough 
Hand, and more interesting at present than 
the tramp literature which has attained a 
copiousness like that of the historical 
romance, until the average reader feels a 
positive nausea at the mention of hoboes and 
hoboedom. : 


Young Lochinvars from the West 


That this life-story should come from the 
West is in no way surprising, for the West is 
the country of the unexpected. At a time 
when the average Easterner regarded Kansas 
largely as a distant land associated historic- 
ally with John Brown, and with surreptitious 
shipments of Bibles and muskets, there was 
a certain hard-driven country editor in Kansas 
whose change from the fretting detail of the 
day was to drag himself to his malodorous 
office at night and write of the life which he 
knew. It was not a cheerful life, and the 
book had a sombre intensity which probably 
repelled the average reader, for the coura- 
geous publisher who risked its output found 
little appreciation for his efforts until the book 
reached the man who saw, and the man who 
saw the author’s heart and the power of his 
work was the man who has done so infi- 
nitely much for unknown American authors, 
William Dean Howells; and the book was 
Howe’s Story of a Country Town. 

The West has afforded many fairly dra- 
matic literary appearances since the days of 
Bret Harte’s first fame. Only two or three 
years ago John Uri Lloyd, a chemist and not 
at all a novelist professionally, made a sud- 
den demand upon the interest of readers with 
his Stringtown on the Pike. Mr. Emerson 
Hough, a Chicago newspaper man, was per- 
suaded to write The Story of the Cowboy for 
a series picturing historical types of the West, 
and the cordial reception of his work led to a 
novel, and then a second novel, the liberally 
advertised Mississippi Bubble. The rise of 
the young Indiana lawyer, Charles Major, 
was spectacular in its sudden completeness, 
and one might continue a list which would 
seem to show a certain emphasis, as it were, 
pertaining to literary arrivals in the West 
which is not so clearly defined in the seaboard 
country. 

Emphasis of a certain sort there assuredly 
is inthe arrival of Mary MacLane, whose story 
has probably received more discussion than is 
necessary. Given a young woman of pecul- 
iarly varied aspirations and longings anda 
decidedly morbid temperament, and given 
the sulphurous environment of Butte, Mon- 
tana, and the results of the mixture may be 
very peculiar. Montana is understood to 
claim the American Marie Bashkirtseff, but 
the true Marie was of a very different order. 
If one were superstitious, the hope might 
be added that the comparison might not be 
carried further. The pathetic extinction of 
the real Marie must be still remembered 
by many readers; and, further, a tragedy 
attended the American translation of her 
book. It was brought out by a publisher of 
much ability who directed the American 
branch of an English house. Suddenly there 
was a disappearance, an absolute vanishing, 
and a wrecked business was left behind. 
New York never saw the publisher again, 
but years later there filtered down from a 
British Columbia mining camp a tale of his 
death while striving to make good the losses 
which he had caused. 


The Libraries and the Publishers 


One subject, among several to which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie has given an increased 
consequence is the effect of the growing num- 
ber of libraries upon authors and publishers, 
and the effect also of certain phases of library 
development. Mr. Herbert Putnam, of the 
Congressional Library, holds that no fiction 
should be bought for a year after publication, 


NEW ENGLAND 
COOKING SCHOO 


Third Year—-SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assistants, 


equipment. 


October I. 


ding terms for room and board. 


cannot attend in person. 
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The Good Housekeeping Institute 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO — 204 Dearborn Street 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


has written a book called ‘¢ The Empire of Business,’’ which crystallizes 
results of his experience in building up the largest business ever created. 
of practical suggestion and literally worth its weight in gold to a young man who wil 
study tt and take intelligent advantage of Mr. Carnegie’s advice. It is an expensive 
book ($3.00 net), but we will give it Free postpaid with a year’s aa 


The WORLD’S 
WORK (a magazine 
for active-minded peo- 
ple) for $3.00, payable 
a dollar 


at a, time; 


* Erase one of 


Cut off this coupon and these lines. 


mail it: 


& PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 


Instruction in Commercial 

Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 

Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 

@/ Architectural and Mechanical Perspective. News- 
paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 

ing authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


fq formation. school of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 


, aa 


L-vvant-to-pe- a- 
oe J 
and- ik arilist: 
If you have aliking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mailit with 


your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


N.Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 


New York 
University 


Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 
1, 1902. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3:30 to 6 P. M. 
ee ae two year) 

vening Classes, sessions 8 to 
Law School |i0v. M. (11. 8. after three 

years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


feel 


of Free ‘Tuition 


mention the course which interests you. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


AAA IUEI TOIT ON UTADA OLA LLO DO OD 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, Principal, with Capable 
Eminent Lecturers and Specialists 


Established on a broad foundation with ample means and 
While not a money-making institution, it is self- 
supporting, and its purpose is to bring a knowledge of domestic 
science and practice within reach of all. 
port of the leading women's organizations, and has won its way 
into the first rank among institutions of its class. 

COOKING DEPARTMENT — Courses in Plain Cookery, Ad- 
vanced Cookery, Invalid and Chafing-Dish Service, etc., begin 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT for training teachers in cookery, 
domestic science and household economics begins January 5. 

REGISTRATION for both departments begins September 1. 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be earned. Full particulars of 
the institution, courses, tuition, etc., free on application, inclu- 


‘ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in plain cookery for those who 
Terms on request. 


Very Reasonable Fees in All Departments 


Graduates are in active demand. A new, useful, highly honored 
and lucrative profession for women. 
Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 


DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 34 Union Square, New York. 


Send me acopy of Andrew Carnegie’s book, ‘‘ The Empire of Busi] 
ness,’”’? with a year’s subscription to The World’s Work. 
* $3.00 for full payment. 
* $1.00 for first payment. 


Accounting | XcssntsSnd'iim 
Banking ee 
Brokerage Washington Sat 


Notre Dame of Marylani 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 1 
for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
ers Specialists in every department. 
national reputation. System of education thorough 
progressive. i \q 
passed, Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, ¢ 
pletely equipped. Charles St. Avenue, Baltimore, 
Nee t—SY 


contracts in the followi ses for | ee 
TURE, ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING AND MANAGEMENT, JOUR ‘ALISM 
STENOGRAPHY and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. No tuition fee 


| "THE directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number 
sTENG zi 
institution has educated you and secured for you a position. Write for application blank 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 
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September 13, 19 
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It has the hearty sup- 


NEW YORK — 52 Lafayette P 


It is a work 


I enclos 


Send book and magazine to 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. — 


Lecturer: 


Extensive grounds. Location un 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMEN 


Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
tant knowledge necessary for the promotion and 
profit of every ambitious individual. Increase 
your usefulness and ability. We teach practi- 
cally and successfully BY MAIL. Individual 
criticisms by the founders themselves. Partic- 
ulars, evidence and proofs mailed free. _** This is 
the Original School.” PAGE-DAVIS CoO., 
Suite 18—90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ATING, CARICA- 
NALISM, BOOKKEEPING, 
will be required until 


a 
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The famous author of BEN HUR finds a 


JOHN HOLLAND FOUNTAIN PEN 
“A Good, Faithful Tool.” 


CINCINNATI, April 25th, 1902. 
MR. JOHN HOLLAND, 

DEAR SIR:— Passing your 
factory to-day, I was reminded 
that for the six months last 
ed, one of your Fountain Pens has been in my hand 
every working day of the week (and sometimes Sunday) 
for six hours on the average. I find it a good, faithful tool, 
) and a happy possession. Truly your friend, 

LEW WALLACE. 


JOHN HOLLAND’S 


Elastic Fissured Feed 
Patented July 1, 1902 


HIS latest and greatest improvement removes 
, + all hitherto existing objections to Fountain 
‘Pens. Easy, graceful and natural writing, from 
lightest to boldest strokes, is guaranteed, and an 
| even, steady flow of ink at all times is assured. 

i We make over 100 styles and sizes of Fountain 
Pens. Guaranteed for five years. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, refuse a 
substitute and get original, stamped JOHN 
HOLLAND, by writing to us for free descriptive 
| booklet, No. 55C, and price list. 


) THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
(Established 1841.) 
127 & 129 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


THis perfume so aks re- 
sembles the fragrance of 
the living violet that it is im- 
possible to tell them apart. 
Smallest size original bot- 
tle containing sid ounces, $4 each 
Sold at first-class establishments. 
Write for free sample to 


Ed. Pinaud’s Importation Office 
ee 46 E. 14th Street, New York 


PBS: ae ’ Fae 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
RIZE WINNERS 


| Prizes have been Awarded in the Com- 
| petition closing July 31st as follows: 
‘Rr. A. H. FROMENSON, 

$185 Kast Broadway, New York City,...... $100.00 


‘1R. Exnest DELANCEY PIERSON, 


| 788 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.,.... 50.00 
|x. E. H. Peters, 

| 401 New York Avenue, Peoria, Illinois, 25.00 
IR. Il. MircuE i, 

366 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas,........ 30.00 
ir KATHERINE STAHL, 

Box 21, Moro, LN) C Aaanine ic oa oMee eae ncee 15.00 
ia ¢. STEPHEN FIskE, 
| 64 Vifth Avenue, New York City,......... 25.00 
‘ass Lucy D. KINGMAN, 
| 635 Monroe Street, Topeka, Kansas,....... 25.00 
‘Iss JEANNETTE CADWALLADER, 

112 Jefferson Street, San Autonio,Texas,... 10.00 


GEORGE H. S. Ro-Lason, 
| Box 128, Littleton Common, Massachusetts, 5.00 


ORs: Evetyn CLARK MORGAN, 


The Cairo, Washington, D.C., 15.00 


-? Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moving Picture Machines 


7 ~| Ss se foe make BIG 
(TX TEREOPTICONS a - 


Mey, the Public. Nothing Giorde “is opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
imstructions at a sur- 
\) prisingly low cost. 

Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROSECTING COMPANY 
Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
ae make money with a MAGIC 
or STEREOPTICON. 
ER, Mfg. Oeadian 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


_the author himself. As 
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and as we are told that the life of a novel is 
constantly growing shorter, the chances of 
purchases at the end of a year would be small. 
At the Providence Public Library in rg00 only 
seventeen current titles of fiction were pur- 
chased. Very naturally the pressure for new 
fiction and the desire to obtain circulation 
control the majority of librarians, but they 
have been appalled by the flood of fiction. 
At a Carnegie Library in Homestead there 
has been included the formation of small 
library sets for teachers, sets for pupils relat- 
ing to their work, sets for supplementary 
reading, sets for study clubs, and in summer 
books are specially selected for Sunday- 
schools. This is of peculiar interest because 
it shows the variety of ways in which the 
resources of a library can be organized and 
applied. A Carnegie Library at Cheyenne 
has not only a periodical-room and various 
reading-rooms but alsoasmoking-room. The 
question arises, therefore, whether the modern 
library, like modern business, is likely to 
embody, as it were, the trust idea. If the 
library is to furnish books for teachers, sup- 
plementary reading for pupils and special 
selections for others, what will be the effect 
upon the authors and publishers who are now 
looking for individual sales? 

On the other hand, the libraries have their 
troubles. They claim that the discounts 
offered by publishers under the new net sys- 
tem are insufficient, and that some books have 
been maintained at the former prices. They 
talk of a reduction in the number of pur- 
chases unless lower rates are made to 
libraries. And a matter of even greater 
concern to librarians is the development of 
that offshoot of the Booklovers Library, the 
Tabard Inn Library. The circulation of the 
regular libraries has been affected. The 
booksellers look askance at the Tabard Inn. 
From librarians and booksellers has come a 
warning that this wholesale circulation of 
books will carry disease germs, but it is hard 
to see why this danger does not exist in the 
case of the regular free libraries. Altogether 
the modern development of libraries is full of 
curious questions which readers, authors, 
booksellers and librarians are attempting to 
answer in widely divergent ways. 


Winston Churchill's Political Ambition 


The American Winston Churchill’s ambition 
to enter public life differs from the usual rule 
in that he seeks an elective rather than an 
appointive office. American letters are well 
represented abroad by Dr. Andrew D. White 
(who, however, is about to retire from Berlin), 
by General Porter, who is an author as well 
as a man of affairs, by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy in Switzerland, and others who have 
been preceded in the past by Lowell, Motley, 
Bancroft, Hay, Bret Harte, and a long line 
of distinguished men of letters. Winston 
Churchill, however, proposes to seek an 
election to the New Hampshire Legislature 
for a definite purpose, which is the protection 
of the New Hampshire forests, or more pre- 


‘cisely the forests of the White Mountain 


region. Mr. Churchill’s home is a notable 
feature of that charming little colony of 
writers and artists which was founded at 
Cornish on the banks of the Connecticut by 
the late C. C. Beaman, the son-in-law and 
partner of the late William M. Evarts. St. 
Gaudens, the famous sculptor, Dewing, the 
painter, Louis Evan Shipman, novelist and 
playwright, and many others have made their 
homes on the Cornish hills. Mr. Churchill’s 
own career has been an interesting one. A 
graduate of Annapolis, he resigned from the 
navy to enter journalism, and his earlier 
experiences were in connection with the 
Army and Navy Journal and the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. His first book, The Celebrity, 
was erroneously claimed to be a satire upon 
the redoubtable Richard Harding Davis, and 
for a time there were symptoms of a merry 
war. The success of Richard Carvel and 
The Crisis is known of all men, and the novel 
of modern American life which is to complete 
the triology will be awaited with interest. 

Richard Carvel was dramatized by a mem- 
ber of Mr. Frohman’s staff. The Crisis, 
which is to be produced in New York this 
autumn, has been prepared for the stage by 
to forestry, Mr. 
Churchill’s action has been prompted by a 
most praiseworthy desire to preserve the glory 
of the White Mountains against the assaults 
of the lumbermen. That region and the for- 
ests to the east stretching into Maine are 
owned in large part by a lumber firm, and 
there is a prospect of the ruin which has been 
wrought elsewhere. Therefore Mr. Churchill 
has announced to the farmers of his bailiwick 
that he is a candidate for the Legislature, and 
the response has been most promising. 


50c 


a Month 


We take risk 
and ship entire 
set on receipt 
of 50 cents 


The Greatest Works 


of the 


GREATEST 
LITERARY ARTISTS 


We pay express- 
age and allow 
return of set if 
unsatisfactory 


The Little Masterpiece Library 


Twelve Handsome Volumes 


The Review of Reviews 


For One Full Year 


50c 


with order and 50c. 
a month for eleven 
months, 


The most brilliant writings of the greatest contributors to English 
literature, in convenient form for reading on the train 
or boat or during a Summer Outing 


One of the 35,000 subscribers who have already purchased this valuable set 


writes : 


“T think the idea of putting in this fascinating and practical form subjects, 


both interesting and of high educational value, is a very good one, and at sucha 


reasonable price should appeal to all. 


To those who have not had the advantage 


of a college training they will be very useful, and to those who have they will be 
very handy to brush up on. ' 
Eight dollars and fifty cents worth for six dollars, payable in little monthly 
payments mailed in a coin carrier which we provide from month to month. The 
works are to he sent by express at once on receipt of the first remittance of 50c., 
which may be sent in stamps. 


The Review of 
Reviews 


The American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews is 
the one important maga 
zine in the w orld giving, 
in its pictures, its text, in 
its contributed articles, 
editorials and depart- 
ments, a comprehensive 
and timely record of the 
world’s current history; 
not the enumeration of 
mere, bare facts, but a 
comprehensive pictureof 
the month, its activities, 
its notable personalities, 
and notable utterances. 


‘« The Progress of 
the World ”’ 


Subscribers often write 
that Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
editorials in the opening 
department, “ The Prog- 
ress of the World,” are 
alone fully worth the 
subscription price of the 
magazine. Here the 
editor gives in connected 
paragraphs, illustrated 
with timely pictures and 
cartoons, an. account of 
what the world, and par- 
ticularly America, has 
been doing during the 
month immediately past. 
‘The political situation is 
impartially ex plained, 
internationalhappenings 
are chronicled, great 
economic movements 
discussed — in short, the 
news of the mouth is 
given toreaders in aform 
that leaves events and 
personalities in their 
right proportion im the 
readers’ minds. 

The greatest men and 
women in public life rely 
on this magazine to give 
them an alert, accurate 
and dignified account of 
what is going on in the 
world. Hundreds of 
readers have testified to 
the fact that it will help 
every man or woman in 
a profession or business, 
and will stimulate the 
intellectual growth of 
intelligent people in 
their homes. 


What is in the 


Little Masterpiece Library 


THACKERAY 


Poe — of Snobs— Roundabout 
Papers — Ballads. 


LINCOLN 


Speeches — Letters —*‘ Lincoln’s Lost 


Speech.”’ 
FRANKLIN 
Autobiography — Poor Richard’s Al- 
mianac — Selected Essays — Letters. 


CARLYLE 


Essays—Life of Sterling —The French 
Revolution —Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches — Sartor Resartus — Past and 


Present. 
RUSKIN 
Vhe Two Boyhoods— Vhe Slave Ship 
—The Mountain Gloom —The Mountain 
Glory —Venice: St. Mark’s— Art and 
Morals —lhe Mystery of Life— Peace. 


POE 


Fall of the House of Usher — Ligeia 
—The Cask of Amontillado —The Assig- 
nation— MS. Found in a Bottle—The 
Black Cat—'The Gold Bug. 

IRVING 

Rip Van Winkle: Legend of Sleepy 
ILollow —The Devil and Tom Walker— 
The Voyage—Westminster Abbey — 
Stratford-on-Avon—The Stout Gentle- 


man. 
WEBSTER 
Adams and Jefferson—Reply to Hayne. 


HAWTHORNE 
Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment —The 
Birthmark— Ethan Brand —W aketield— 
Drowne’s Wooden Image—The Ambi- 
tious Guest —The Great Stone Face— 
The Gray Champion. 
MACAULAY 
essays — History of England. 
LAMB 
The Two Races of Men — New Year's 
Eve — Imperfect Sympathies — Dream— 
Children: A Reverie—A Dissertation 
Upon Roast Pig— On Some of the Old 
Actors — Detached Thoughts on Books 
and Reading —The Superannuated Man 
—Old China— Letters. 


DE QUINCEY 


The Affliction of Childhood—Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater: The 
Pleasures of Opium, Vhe Pains of 
Opium — On the Knocking at the Gate 
in Macbeth—The English Mail Coach: 
Going Down with Victory, The 
Vision of Sudden Death — Levana 
and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 


Each volume has an intro- 
duction by BLiss PERRY, 


The Review of Reviews 
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CHAPTER I 
| T EIGHT o’clock in the inner vestibule of the 
Auditorium Theatre, by the window of the box 
4 office, Laura Dearborn, her younger sister Page, 
ai their aunt— Aunt Wess’— were still waiting for the 
rtof the theatre-party toappear. A great slow-moving 
Ess of men and women in evening dress surrounded them; 
a:onfused murmur of talk arose on all sides, while from 
te to time a sudden draft of air gushed in from the outer 
Gors, damp, glacial and edged with the penetrating keen- 
ris of a Chicago evening at the end of February. 
fhe Italian Grand Opera Company presented one of the 
rst popular pieces of their repertory that evening and the 
(esslers had invited the two sisters and their aunt to share 
tir box with them. It had been arranged that the party 
sjuld assemble in the vestibule of the Auditorium at a 
carter to eight; but by now the quarter 
ys gone and the Cresslers still failed to 
4)ear. 
‘I don’t see,’? murmured Laura anx- 
isly for the last time, ‘‘ what can be 
k2png them.” 
5he was a tall young girl of about 
t2nty-two or three, holding herself erect 
al with fine dignity. Even beneath the 
¢2ra cloak it was easy to infer that her 
12k and shoulders were beautiful. Her 
énost extreme slenderness, was however, 
l- characteristic; the curves of her figure, 
t: contour of her shoulders, the swell of 
I) and breast were all low; from head to 
ft one could discover no pronounced 
sience. Yet there was no trace, no sug- 
eo of angularity. She was slenderas 
willow shoot is slender—and equally 
giceful, equally erect. 
Next to this charming tenuity, perhaps 
| paleness was her most noticeable trait. 
lt it was not a paleness of lack of color. 
Jura Dearborn’s pallor was in itself a 
¢or. It wasatint rather than a shade, 
le ivory; a warm white, blending into 
é exquisite, delicate brownness toward 
t:throat. Set in the middle of this pale- 
13s of brow and cheek, her deep brown 
2s glowed lambent and intense. They 
\re not large, but in some indefinable 
\y they were important. It was very 
1tural to speak of her eyes, and in speak- 
ig to her her friends always found that 
by must look squarely into their pupils. 
4d all this beauty of pallid face and 
lown eyes was crowned by, and sharply 
a with, the intense blackness of 
r hair, abundant, thick, extremely 
avy, continually coruscating with som- 
2, murky reflections, tragic, in a sense 
\Zuely portentous —the coiffure of a hero- 
i: of romance, doomed to dark crises. 
On this occasion, at the side of the top- 
st coil, a white aigret scintillated and 
mbled with her every movement. She 
S unquestionably beautiful. Her mouth 
Sa little large, the lips firm set, and 
€ would not have expected that she “all 
uld smile easily; in fact, the general 

pression of her face was rather serious. 
“Perhaps,” continued Laura, ‘‘ they would look for us out- 
le?” But Page shook her head. She was five years younger 
in Laura, just turned seventeen. Her hair, dressed high 
‘the first time this night, was brown. But Page’s beauty 
Sno less marked than her sister’s. The seriousness of her 
Pression, however, was more noticeable. She was straight, 
d her figure, all immature as yet, exhibited hardly any 
‘ter outlines than that of a boy. 

“No, no,’’? she said, in answer to Laura’s question. 
They would come in here; they wouldn’t wait outside —not 
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on such a cold night as this. 
Wess’?”? 

But Mrs. Wessels, a lean, middle-aged little lady, with a 
flat, pointed nose, had no suggestions to offer. She disen- 
gaged herself from any responsibility in the situation and, 
while waiting, found a vague amusement in counting the 
number of people who filtered in single file through the wicket 
where the tickets were presented. 

However, in the vestibule the press was thinning out. It 
was understood that the overture had begun. Other people 


Don’t you think so, Aunt 


BEG YOUR PARDON, BUT I BELIEVE THIS IS MR. JADWIN” 


who were waiting like Laura and her sister had been joined 
by their friends and had gone inside. Laura, for whom this 
opera night had been an event, a thing desired and antici- 
pated with all the eagerness of a girl who had lived for 
twenty-two years in asecond-class town of Central Massachu 
setts, was in great distress. She had never heard Grand 
Opera, she would not have missed a note, and now she was in 
a fair way to lose the whole overture. 

“Oh, dear,’’? she cried. ‘‘ Isn’t it too bad! 
ine why they don’t come.’’ 


I can’t imag- 


Page, more metropolitan, her keenness of apprecia- 
tion a little lost by two years of city life and fashionable 
schooling, tried to reassure her. ‘‘ You won’t lose 
much,’’ she said. ‘‘ The air of the overture is repeated 
in the first act— I’ve heard it once before.’’ 

‘If we see even the first act,’’ mourned Laura. She 
scanned the faces of the late comers anxiously. Nobody 
seemed to mind being late. Even some of the other people 
who were waiting were chatting calmly among themselves. 
Directly behind them two men, their faces close together, 
elaborated an interminable conversation, of which from time 
to time they could overhear a phrase or two. 

- and I guess he’!1 do well if he settles for thirty cents 
on the dollar. I tell you, dear boy, it was a smash /”’ 

‘‘—_ never should have tried to swing a corner. The 
short interest was too small and the vis- 
ible supply was too great.’’ 

Page nudged her sister and whispered: 
“That’s the Helmick failure they’re talk- 
ing about, those men. Landry Court told 
me all about it. Mr. Helmick had a 
corner in corn, and he failed to-day, or 
will fail soon, or something.’’ 

But Laura, preoccupied with looking for 
the Cresslers, hardly listened. Aunt 
Wess’, whose count was confused by all 
these figures murmured just behind her, 
began over again, her lips silently forming 
the words, ‘‘ sixty-one, sixty-two.’’ Be- 
hind them the voice continued: 

““ They say Porteous will peg the market 
at twenty-six.”’ 

“Well, he ought to. 
thats 
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Corn is worth 


never saw such a call for margins 
in my life. Some of the houses called 
eight cents.’’ 

Page turned to Mrs. Wessels. “‘ By the 
way, Aunt Wess’, look at that man there 
by the box-office window, the one with his 
back toward us, the one with his hands 
in his overcoat pockets. Isn’t that Mr. 
Jadwin —the gentleman we are going to 
meet to-night? See who I mean?’’ 

““Who? Mr. Jadwin? I don’t know. 
I don’t know, child. I never saw him, 
you know.”’’ 

“Well, I think it is he,’’ continued 
Page. ‘‘ He was to be with our party to- 
night. I heard Mrs. Cressler say she 
would ask him. That’s Mr. Jadwin, I’m 
sure. He’s waiting for them, too.’’ 

“Oh, then ask him about it, Page,’ 
exclaimed Laura. ‘‘ We’re missing 
everything.”’ 

But Page shook her head. 

““T only met him once, ages ago; he 
wouldn’t know me. It was at the 
Cresslers’, and we just said ‘ How do you 
do?’ And then maybe it isn’t Mr. Jadwin.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t bother, girls,’’ said 
Mrs. Wessels. ‘‘ It’s all right. They’ll be 
here in a minute. JZ don’t believe the 
curtain has gone up yet.’’ 

But the man of whom they spoke turned 
around at the moment and cast a glance 
about the vestibule. They saw a gentleman of an indeter- 
minate age—judged by his face he might as well have been 
forty as thirty-five. A heavy mustache touched with gray cov- 
ered his lips. The eyes were twinkling and good-tempered. 
Between his teeth he held an unlighted cigar. 

“Tt ds Mr. Jadwin,’’ murmured Page, looking quickly 
away. ‘‘ But he doesn’t recognize me.”’ 

‘“ Well, why not go right up to him and introduce yourself, 
or recall yourself to him?’’ Laura hazarded. 

“Oh, Laura, I couldn’/,’’ gasped Page; ‘“ not for worlds.’’ 


, 
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‘Well, we’re just going 
to miss it ad/,’’ declared 
Laura decisively. There 
were actual tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘And I had looked 
forward to it so.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ hazarded Aunt 
Wess’, ‘‘ you girls can do 
just as you please. Only 
I wouldn’t be bold.’’ 

“Well, would it be bold 
if Page, or if—if I were to 
speak to him? We’re go- 
ing to meet him anyway in 
just a few minutes.”’ 

‘* Better wait, hadn’t you, 
Laura,’’ said Aunt Wess’, 
“and see? Maybe he’ll 
come up and speak to us.”’ 

“* Oh, as. 1f!?* contras 
dicted Laura. ‘He 
doesn’t know us—just as 
Page says. Andif he did, 
he wouldn’t. He wouldn’t 4 
think it polite.’’ j 

‘“ Then I guess, girlie, it i 
wouldn’t be polite for you.’’ 

‘*T think it would,’’ she 

answered. ‘‘I think it 
would be a woman’s place. 
If he’s a gentleman, he 
would feel that he just 
couldn’t speak first. I’m 
going to do it,’’ she an- 
nounced suddenly. 

“ Just as you think best, 
Laura,’’ said her aunt. 

But nevertheless Laura 
did not move, and another 
five minutes went by. 

Page took advantage of 
the interval to tell Laura 
about Jadwin. He was 
very rich, but a bachelor, 
and had made his money in 
Chicago real estate. Some 
of his holdings in the business quarter of the city were 
enormous; Landry Court had told her about him. Jadwin, 
unlike Mr. Cressler, was not opposed to speculation. Though 
not a member of the Board of Trade, he nevertheless at very 
long intervals took part in a ‘‘deal’’ in wheat, or corn, or 
provisions. He believed that all corners were doomed to 
failure, however, and had predicted Helmick’s collapse six 
months ago. He had influence, was well known to all 
Chicago people, what he said carried weight, financiers con- 
sulted him, promoters sought his friendship, his name on the 
board of directors of a company was an all-sufficing indorse- 
ment; in a word, a “‘strong’’ man. 

“T can’t understand,’’ exclaimed Laura, distrait, referring 
to the delay on the part of the Cresslers. ‘‘ This was the 
night, and this was the place, and it is long past the time. 
We could telephone to the house, you know,”’ she said, struck 
with an idea, “‘ and see what has happened.’’ 

“*T don’t know—I don’t know,’’ murmured Mrs. Wessels 
vaguely. 

No one seemed ready to act upon Laura’s suggestion, and 
again the minutes passed. 

““T’m going,’’ declared Laura again, looking at the other 
two, as if to demand what they had to say against the idea. 

““T just couldn’t,’’ declared Page flatly. 

““Well,’’ continued Laura, ‘‘I’ll wait just three minutes 
more, and then if the Cresslers are not here I will speak to 
him. It seems to me to be perfectly natural, and not at all 
bold.’’ 

She waited three minutes and, the Cresslers still failing to 
appear, temporized yet further, for the twentieth time 
repeating: 

““T don’t see—I can’t understand.’’ 

Then, abruptly drawing her cape about her, she crossed 
the vestibule and came up to Jadwin. 

As she approached she saw him catch her eye. Then, as 
he appeared to understand that this young woman was about 
to speak to him, she noticed an expression of suspicion, almost 
of distrust, come into his face. No doubt he knew nothing of 
this other party who were to join the Cresslers in the vesti- 
bule. Why should this girl speak to him? Something had 
gone wrong, and the instinct of the man, no longer very young, 
to keep out of strange young women’s troubles, betrayed itself 
in the uneasy glance that he shot at her from under his heavy 
eyebrows. But the look faded as quickly as it had come. 
Laura guessed that he had decided that in sucha place as this 
he need have no suspicions. He took the cigar from his 
mouth, and she, immensely relieved, realized that she had to 
do with a man who was a gentleman. 

““T beg your pardon, but I believe this is Mr. Jadwin.”’ 

He took off his hat, evidently a little nonplussed that she 
should know his name, and by now she was ready even to 
browbeat him a little should it be necessary. 
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‘“Ves, yes,’’ he answered, now much more 
confused than she, ‘‘ my name is Jadwin.’’ 

‘*T believe,’? continued Laura steadily, 
‘“ we were all to be in the same party to-night 
with the Cresslers. But they don’t seem to 
come, and we—my sister and my aunt and I 
—don’t know what to do.”’ 

She saw that he was embarrassed, con- 
vinced, and the knowledge that she 
controlled the little situation, that she could 
command him, restored her equanimity. 

‘My name is Miss Dearborn,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘‘I believe you know my sister Page.”’ 

By some trick of manner she managed to 
convey to him the impression that if he did 
not know her sister Page, that if for one 
instant he should deem her to be bold, he 
would offer a mortal affront. She had not 
yet forgiven him that stare of suspicion when 
first their eyes had met; he should pay her 
for that yet. 

““Miss Page—your sister—Miss Page 
Dearborn? Certainly I know her,’’ he 

answered. ‘‘And you have been 

waiting, too? Whata pity!’’ And 

he permitted himself the awkward- 
ness of adding: ‘‘I did not know that 
you were to be of our party.’’ 

“No!” returned 
Laura upon the instant, 
“*T did not know you 
were to be one of us to- 
night—until Page told 
me.’’ She accented the 
pronouns a little, but it 
was enough for him to 
know that he had been 
rebuked. How, he 
could not just say; and 
for what, it was impos- 
sible for him at the 
moment to determine; 
and she could see that 
he began to experience 
a certain distress, was 
beating a retreat, was 
ceding place to her. 
Who wasshe, then, this 
tall and pretty young 
woman, with the serious, unsmiling face, who was so per- 
fectly at ease, and who hustled him about and made him feel 
as though he were to blame for the Cresslers’non-appearance; 
as though it was his fault that she must.wait in the drafty 
vestibule? She had a great air with her; how had he offended 
her? If he had introduced himself to her, had forced him- 
self upon her, she could not be more lofty, more reserved. 

““T thought perhaps you might telephone,’’ she observed. 

“They haven’t a telephone, unfortunately,’’ he answered. 

“Onlez 

This was quite the last slight the Cresslers had not a tele- 
phone! He was to blame for that, too, it seemed. At his 
wit’s end, he entertained for an instant the notion of dashing 
out into the street in search of a messenger boy who would 
take a note to Cressler and set him right again; and his agi- 
tation was not allayed when Laura, in frigid tones, declared: 

‘“Tt seems to me that something might be done.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ he replied helplessly. ‘‘I guess there’s 
nothing to be done but just wait. They aresuretobealong.’’ 

In the background, Page and Mrs. Wessels had watched the 
interview, and had guessed that Laura was none too gracious. 
Always anxious that her sister should make a good impres- 
sion, the little girl was now in great distress. 

“‘ Laura is putting on her ‘ grand manner,’ ’”’ she lamented. 
“‘T just know how she’s talking. The man will hate the 
very sound of her name all the rest of his life.’’, Then all at 
once she uttered a joyful exclamation. ‘‘ At last, at last,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ and about time, too!’’ 

The Cresslers and the rest of the party —two young men— 
had appeared, and Page and her aunt came up just in time to 
hear Mrs. Cressler—a fine old lady, in a wonderful ermine- 
trimmed cape, whose hair was powdered —exclaim at the top 
of her voice, as if the mere declaration of fact was final, abso- 
lutely the last word upon the subject, ‘‘ The bridge was 
turned! ”’ 

The Cresslers lived on the North Side. The incident 
seemed to be closed with the abruptness of a slammed door. 

Page and Aunt Wess’ were introduced to Jadwin, who was 
particular to announce that he remembered the young girl 
perfectly. The two young men were already acquainted with 
the Dearborn sisters and Mrs. Wessels. Page and Laura 
knew one of them well enough to address him familiarly by 
his Christian name. 

This was Landry Court, a young fellow just turned twenty- 
three, who was ‘‘ connected with’’ the staff of the great 
brokerage firm of Gretry, Converse & Co. He was aston- 
ishingly good-looking, small-made, wiry, alert, nervous, 
debonair, with blond hair, and dark eyes that snapped like a 
terrier’s. He made friends almost at first sight, and was one 
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of those fortunate few who were favored equally of men ar 
women, The healthiness of his eye and skin persuaded to 
belief in the healthiness of his mind; and, in fact, Landry w, 
as clean without as within. He was frank, open-hearted, fu 
of fine sentiments and exaltationsand enthusiasms. Until] 
was eighteen he had cherished an ambition to becom tl 
President of the United States. 

“Yes, yes,’’ he said to Laura, ‘‘the bridge was turne 
It was an imposition. We had to wait while they let thr 
tows through. I think two at a time is as much as is lega 
And we had to wait for three. Yes, sir, three; think of tha 
I shall look into that to-morrow. Yes, sir; don’t you } 
afraid of that. I’ll look into it.’’ He nodded his head wi: 
profound seriousness. 

‘*Well,’’? announced Mr. Cressler, marshaling the part 
‘shall we goin? I’m afraid, Laura, we’ve missed the ove 
turex- 

Smiling, she shrugged her shoulders, while they moved 
the wicket, as if to say that it could not be helped now, 

Cressler, tall, lean, bearded and stoop-shouldered, belon, 
ing to the same physical type that includes Lincoln —the ty, 
of the Middle West—was almost a second father to tt 
parentless Dearborn girls. In Massachusetts, thirty yea 
before this time, he had been a farmer, and the milk 
Dearborn used to grind his grain regularly. The two ha 
been boys together, and had always remained fast friend 
almost brothers. Then, in the years just before the War, hz 
come the great movement Westward, and Cressler had bee 
one of those to leave an ‘‘ abandoned’’ New England far 
behind him, and with his family emigrate toward the Missi 
sippi. He had come to Sangamon County, in Illinois. Fi 
a time he tried wheat-raising, until the War, which skied tl 
prices of all food stuffs, had made him—for those days— 
rich man. Giving up farming, he came to live in Chicag 
bought a seat on the Board of Trade, and in a few years wé 
a millionaire. At the time of the Turco-Russian War he an 
two Milwaukee men had succeeded in cornering all the vi 
ible supply of spring wheat. At the end of the thirtieth dz 
of the corner the clique figured out its profits at close upon 
million; a week later it looked like a million and a hal 
Then the three lost their heads; they held the corner just 
fraction of a month too long, and when the time came that tt 
three were forced to take profits, they found that they we 
unable to close out their immense holdings without breakir 
the price. In two days wheat that they had held at a doll: 
and ten cents collapsed to sixty. The two Milwaukee me 
were ruined, and two-thirds of Cressler’s immense fortur 
vanished like a whiff of smoke. ‘ 

But he had learned his lesson. Never since then had | 
speculated. Though keeping his seat on the Board, he ha 
confined himself to commission trading, uninfluenced by flu 
tuations in the market. And he was never wearied | 
protesting against the evil and the danger of trading in ma 
gins. Speculation he abhorred as the smallpox, believing 
to be impossible to corner grain by any means or under ar 
circumstances. He was accustomed to say: ‘‘It can’t | 
done: first, for the reason that there is a great harvest of whe 
somewhere in the world for every month in the year; an 
second, because the smart man who runs the corner has eve! 
other smart man in the world against him. And besides, it 
wrong; the world’s food should not be at the mercy of tl 
Chicago wheat pit.’’ 

As the party filed in through the wicket the other your 
man who had come with Landry Court managed to plas 
himself next to Laura. Meeting her eyes, he murmured: 

“« Ah, yon did not wear them, after all. My poor litt 
flowers.’ 

But she showed him a single American Beauty pinned 
the shoulder of her gown beneath her cape. § 

‘Yes, Mr. Corthell,’’ she answered, ‘‘one. I tried tosele 
the prettiest, aud I think I succeeded—don’t you? It w 
hard to choose.’ 

‘* Since you have worn it, it zs the prettiest,’’ he answere 

He was a slightly built man of about twenty-eight or thirt) 
dark, wearing a small, pointed beard, and a mustache that! 
brushed away from his lips likea Frenchman. By professic 
he was an artist, devoting himself more especially to t! 
designing of stained windows. In this, his talent was indi 
putable. But he was by no means dependent upon h 
profession for a living, his parents—long since dead —havit 
left him to the enjoyment of a very considerable fortune. F 
had a beautiful studio in the Fine Arts Building, where | 
held receptions once every two months, or whenever he had 
fine piece of glasstoexpose. He had traveled, read, studie 
occasionally written, and in matters pertaining to the colorit 
and fusing of glass was cited as an authority. j 

Laura had known him for some little time. On the occasi¢ 
of her two previous visits to Page he had found means to s 
her two or three times each week. Once, even, he had ask 
her to marry him, but she, deep in her studies at the tim 
consumed with vague ambitions to be a great actress | 
Shakespearian réles, had told him she could care for nothit 
but her art. He had smiled and said that he could wai 
and, strangely enough, their relations had been resumé 
again upon the former footing. Even after she had goneawé 
they had corresponded regularly, and he had made and se 
her a tiny window —a veritable jewel — illustrative of a scel 
from ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” / 


. 3 


In the foyer, as the gentlemen were checking their coats, 
aura overheard Jadwin say to Mr. Cressler: 

“Well, how about Helmick? ”’ 

The other made an impatient movement of his shoulders. 
“Ask me; what was the fool. thinking of—a_ corner! 
shaw!”’ 

There were one or two other men about making their over- 
ats and opera hats into neat bundles preparatory to check- 
ag them, and instantly there was a flash of a half-dozen eyes 
1 the direction of the two men. Evidently the collapse of the 
lelmick deal was in the air. All the city seemed interested. 

But from behind the heavy curtains that draped the entrance 
5 the theatre proper came a muffled burst of music, followed 
y a long salvo of applause. Laura’s cheeks flamed with 
npatience and she hurried after Mrs. Cressler; Corthell drew 
ye curtains for her to pass, and she entered. 

“Too bad,’’ he whispered as they followed the others down 
he side-aisle to the box—‘‘ Too bad, this is the second act 
lready; you’ve missed the whole first act—and this song. 
\he’ll sing it over again, though, just for you, if I have to lead 
ne applause myself. I particularly wanted you to hear that.’’ 
| The applause died away and the contralto once more sang 
jne aria. The melody was simple, the tempo easily followed; 
) was not a very high order of music. But to Laura it was 
othing ‘short of a revelation. 
| She sat spellbound, her hands clasped tight, her every 
aculty of attention at its highest pitch. It was wonderful, 
‘uch music as that; wonderful, such a voice; wonderful, such 
eeestion: wonderful, such exaltation inspired by mere 
eauty of sound. Never, never was this night to 
‘e forgotten, this her first night of Grand Opera. 
| The great soprano, the prima donna, appeared 
nd delivered herself of a song for which she was 

s with astonishing éclat. Then in a little 
rhilethe stage grew dark, the orchestration lapsed 
+> a murmur, and the tenor and the soprano 
eéntered. He clasped her in his arms and sang 
half-dozen bars; then, holding her hand, one arm 
till about her waist, withdrew from her gradually, 
ill she occupied the front centre of thestage. He 
‘ssumed an attitude of adoration and wonderment, 
is eyes uplifted as if entranced, and she, very 
loftly, to the accompaniment of the sustained, 
jreamy chords of the orchestra, began her solo. 

! Laura shut her eyes. Never had she felt so 
joothed, so cradled and lulled and languid. Ah, 
bo love like that! To love and be loved. There 
yas no such love as that to-day. She wished that 
he could loose her clasp upon the sordid, mate- 
jal modern life that, perforce, she must hold to 
he knew not why, and drift, drift off into the 

ast, far away, through rose-colored mists and 
/iaphanous veils, or resign herself, reclining in a A 
ilver skiff drawn by swans, to the gentle current ; 
f some smooth-flowing river that ran on forever 
ind forever. 

) But a discordant element developed. Close by 
|-the lights were so low she could not tell where 
-conversation, kept up in low whispers, began 
‘'y degrees to intrude itself upon her attention. 
‘ty as she would she could not shut it out, and 
ow, as the music died away fainter and fainter, 
‘ll voice and orchestra blended together in a 
ingle, ‘barely audible murmur, vibrating with 
‘motion, with romance and with sentiment, she 
eard, in a hoarse, masculine whisper, the words: 
| “The shortage is a million bushels at the very 
“ast. Two hundred carloads were to arrive from 
Tilwaukee last night ——”’ 

| She made a little gesture of despair, turning 
‘er head for an instant, searching the gloom about 
er, But she could see no one not interested in 
je stage. Why could not men leave their busi- 
“ess outside, why must the jar of commerce spoil 

ll the harmony of this moment. However, all 
ounds were drowned suddenly in a long burst of 
‘pplause. The tenor and soprano bowed and 
miled across the footlights. The soprano van- 
shed, only to reappear on the balcony of the 
/avilion, and while she declared that the stars 
nd the nightbird together sang ‘‘ He loves thee,’ the voices 
lose at hand continued: 


as 


’ ‘one hundred and six carloads ——”’ 
4 paralyzed the bulls ——”’ 
“ —— fifty thousand dollars ey, 


Then all at once the lights went up. The act was over. 
Laura seemed only to come to herself some five minutes 
tter. She and Corthell were out in the foyer behind the 
OmES. Everybody was promenading. The air was filled 
‘ith the staccato chatter of a multitude of women. But she 
erself seemed far away—she and Sheldon Corthell. His 
‘ce, dark, romantic, with the silky beard and eloquent eyes, 
ppeared to be all she cared to see, while his low voice, that 
»0ke close to her ear, was in a way a mere continuation of 
1¢ melody of the duet just finished. 

Instinctively she knew what he was about to say, for what 
© was trying to prepare her. She felt, too, that he had not 
«pected to talk thus to her to-night. She knew that he loved 


“ 
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her; that inevitably, sooner or later, they must return to a 
subject that for long had been excluded from their conversa- 
tions, but it was to have been when they were alone, remote, 
secluded, not in the midst of a crowd, brilliant electrics daz- 
zling their eyes, the humming of the talk of hundreds assault- 
ing their ears. But it seemed as if these important things 
came of themselves, independent of time and place, like birth 
and death. There was nothing to do but to accept the situa- 
tion, and it was without surprise that at last, from out the 
murmur of Corthell’s talk, she was conscious of the words: 

“So that it is hardly necessary, is it, to tell you once more 
that I love you?”’ : 

She drew a long breath. 

““T know. I know you love me.’’ 

They had sat down ona divan, at one end of the prom- 
enade; and Corthell, skillful enough in the little arts of the 
drawing-room, made it appear as though they talked of com- 
monplaces; as for Laura, exalted, all but hypnotized with this 
marvelous evening, she hardly cared; she would not even 
stoop to maintain appearances. 

“Yes, yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ I know you love me.”’ 

“And is that all you can say?’’ heurged. ‘‘ Does it mean 
nothing to you that you are everything to me?”’ 

She was coming a little to herself again. Love was, after 
all, sweeter in the actual—even in this crowded foyer, in this 
atmosphere of silk and jewels, in this show-place of a great 
city’s society—than in a mystic garden of some romantic 
dreamland. She felt herself a woman again, modern, vital, 


and no longer a maiden of a legend of chivalry. 


“1 SHOULD RATHER HAVE YOU LOVE ME THAN—NOT” 


“Nothing to me?’’ she answered. ‘‘I don’t know. I 
should rather have you love me than —not.’’ 

“Let me love you, then, for always,’’ he went on. ‘“‘ You 
know what I mean. We have understood each other from the 
very first. Plainly, and very simply, I love you with all my 
heart. You know now that I speak the truth, you know that 
you can trust me. I shall not ask you to share your life with 
mine. I ask you for the great happiness’’—he raised his 
head sharply, suddenly proud—‘‘the great honor of the 
opportunity of giving you all that I have of good. God give 
me humility, but that is much since I have known you. If I 
were a better man because of myself, I would not presume to 
speak of it, but if Iam in anything less selfish, if I am more 
loyal, if I am stronger, or braver, it is only something of you 
that has become a part of me, and made me to be born again. 
So, when I offer myself to you, I am only bringing back to you 
the gift you gave me for a little while. I have tried to keep 
it for you, to keep it bright and sacred and unspotted.”’ 


Laura looked up at length, and as their glances met he saw 
that there were tearsinhereyes. This declaration of his love 
for her was the last touch to the greatest exhilaration of hap- 
piness she had ever known. Ah yes, she was loved, just as 
that young girl of the opera had been loved. For this one 
evening, at least, the beauty of life was unmarred, and no 
cruel word of hers should spoil it. The world was beautiful. 
All people were good and noble and true. To-morrow, with 
the material round of duties and petty responsibilities and 
cold, calm reason, was far, faraway. Suddenly she turned to 
him, surrendering to the impulse, forgetful of consequences. 

“Oh, I am glad, glad,’’ she cried, ‘‘ glad that you love 
me!’’ 

But before Corthell could say anything more Landry Court 
and Page came up. 

‘“We’ve been looking for you,’’ said the young girl quietly. 
Page was displeased She took herself and her sister —in 
fact, the whole scheme of existence—with extraordinary 
seriousness. She had no sense of humor. She was not toler- 
ant; her ideas of propriety and the amenities were as 
immutable as the fixed stars. <A fine way for Laura to act, 
getting off into corners with Sheldon Corthell. It would take 
less than that to make talk. If she had no sense of her obli- 
gations to Mrs. Cressler, at least she ought to think of the 
looks of things.’’ 

“ They’re beginning again,’’ she saidsolemnly. ‘‘ I should 
think you’d feel as though you had missed about enough of 
this opera.’’ 

‘They returned to the box. 
reassembling. 

“Well, Laura,’’ said Mrs. Cressler, when they 
had sat down, “ do you like it?’’ 

““T don’t want to leave it —ever,’’ she answered. 
“T could stay here always.’’ 

Jadwin, who had been smoking a cigar in the 
vestibule during the ezty’acte, rubbed his chin 
reflectively. 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s all very fine. I’ve no 
doubt of that, but I give you my word I would 
rather hear my old governor take his guitar and 
sing ‘ Father, oh father, come home with me now,’ 
than all the fiddle-faddle, tweedle-deedle opera 
business in the whole world.”’ 

But the orchestra was returning, the musicians 
crawling out one by one from a little door be- 
neath the stage hardly bigger than the entrance 
of a rabbit hutch. They settled themselves in 
front of their racks, adjusting their coat-tails, 
fingering their sheet music. 


The rest of the party were 


“This is the great act,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Cressler, leaning over Laura’s shoulder. ‘‘It is 
superb later. Superb.’’ 

““T wish those mex would stop talking,’’ mur- 


mured Laura, searching the darkness distress- 
fully, for between the strains of the music she 
had heard the words: 

“___ Clearing House balance of three thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 

During the last exty’acte Laura remained in 
the box with Mrs. Cressler, Corthell and Jadwin. 
The others went out to look down upon the foyer 
from a certain balcony, and Mrs. Cressler turned 
to the artist, passing him her opera-glasses, and 
asking: 

‘“Who are those people down there in the third 
row of the parquet —s¢e, on the middle aisle — 
the woman isinred. Aren’t those the Gretrys?’’ 

This left Jadwin and Laura out of the conversa- 
tion, and the capitalist was quick to seize the 
chance of talking to her. Soon she was surprised 
to notice that he was trying hard to be agreeable, 
and before they had exchanged a dozen sentences 
he had turned an awkward compliment. She 
guessed by his manner that paying attention to 
young girls was for him a thing altogether unu- 
sual. Intuitively she divined that she, on this, 
the very first night of their acquaintance, had 
suddenly interested him. 

She had had neither opportunity nor inciina- 
tion to observe him closely during their interview 
in the vestibule, but now, as she sat and listened to him talk, 
she could not help being a little attracted. He was a heavy- 
built man, would have made two of Corthell, and his hands 
were large and broad, the hands of a man of affairs, who 
knew how to grip, and, above all, how to hang on. Those 
broad, strong hands and keen, calm eyes would enfold and 
envelope a Purpose with tremendous strength, and they 
would persist and persist and persist, unswerving, unwaver- 
ing, untiring, till the Purpose was driven home. And the 
two long, lean, fibrous arms of him—what a reach they could 
attain, and how wide and huge and even formidable would be 
their embrace of affairs. One of those great manceuvres of a 
fellow money-captain had that very day been concluded, the 
Helmick failure, and between the chords and bars of a famous 
opera men talked in excited whispers, and one great leader 
lay at that very moment broken and spent, fighting with his 
last breath for bare existence. Jadwin had seen it all. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE MAN WHO MANAGES INSOLY- 
ENT BANKS. THE DOCTOR AND THE 
UNDERTAKER OF THE BANKING BUSI- 
NESS. SOME FINANCIAL FUNERALS 


as a rule, with marked ability, conservatism and 

integrity, and insolvent national banks are the rare 
exception. Again it should be remembered that only 
the most picturesque incidents in connection with this 
peculiar phase of bank management have sufficient 
novelty to make them entertaining to readers outside the 
ranks of those who study this problem from a professional 
viewpoint. With these points in mind a glimpse at this 
page of banking history may be had without uncon- 
gaining the false impression that “‘ bank 
wrecking ’’ is a common practice, and that banking is 
anything less than the most cautiously conducted busi- 
ness of the country. And in attempting to point out the 
weak spots in general banking methods, with suggestions 
of safeguards which would tend to diminish the number 
of national banks forced into insolvency, the point that 
I have just emphasized should not be lost sight of or forced 
into the background. 

In attempting to realize the nature and extent of the task 
which confronts a Comptroller in managing the affairs of all 
the national banks of the country which are in process of 
liquidation owing to insolvency, it is necessary to recall the 
relation of the bank to the public which it serves. 

It is, so to speak, the financial switchboard of the entire 
business community. All the live commercial wires centre 
at the bank. There is scarcely a monetary transaction of any 
moment in any community which does not in some manner 
record itself at the bank—and generally the attitude of the 
bank toward any enterprise of importance is vital. 

This implies that as the manager of the insolvent national 
banks of the country the Comptroller of the Currency finds 
himself charged with the direct control of a great variety of 
enterprises which are among the assets of the liquidating 
bank, Thus, at the same time, the Comptroller becomes at 
once the responsible manager of scores of farms, stores, fac- 
tories and other examples of the more common forms of 
investment. In addition to this he is never without a choice 
list of novelties in his collection of bank assets. One Comp- 
troller, for example, acquired, in his capacity as custodian of 
bank assets, a small herd of buffaloes, and in discharge of his 
duties was obliged thoroughly to post himself on the demand 
for buffaloes onthe hoof. However, he managed this peculiar 
enterprise well and made the most of his shaggy herd 


N ATIONAL banks in the United States are managed, 


sciously 


The Comptroller a Wholesale Business Manager 


There is seldom a time when the Comptroller has not under 
his management several mines of various kinds: properties 
which must be handled with good judgment in order to avoid 
great sacrifice. Frequently this official has an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability as a railroad manager, for in one or 
another part of the country some insolvent bank is almost 
sure to count a street railroad among its assets. Occasionally 
a larger intramural road of first-class importance, with all its 
complicated traffic and legal problems, gets into this class, and 
the task of making it ‘‘ pay out’ without heavy shrinkage is 
a serious undertaking of no small magnitude. Of this class 
the Chicago Calumet Electric Road, in which over three and 
one-half million dollars of the money of depositors in the 
defunct National Bank of Illinois is invested, is the most 
important example. 

To all practical purposes the Comptroller of the Currency 
finds himself in the position of the private capitalist who has 
scattered his investments in a wide variety of enterprises. 
His lieutenants are the Receivers who are appointed directly 
to administer the affairs of each insolvent bank, and to these 
men are left the details of making the most of the assets in 
their charge. But the Comptroller must keep a vigilant eye 
upon all those diverse properties and know that his policy 
regarding each is being faithfully carried out. 

Naturally many insolvent banks have one asset of major 
importance, upon the management of which largely depends 
the success of the liquidation. In one instance this isa street 
railway, in another a mine, a ranch, a manufactory, a planta- 
tion, a theatre, a newspaper, or an electric and gas plant. In 
the history of the Comptrollership hundreds of mines and 
several breweries have been administered. 
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Inevitably many curious and interesting situations arise in 
the management of so diverse a collection of properties. 
Among the main assets of the Chestnut Street National Bank 
which became insolvent were the securities of the Philadelphia 
Record. In its politics this journal was opposed to the 
National Administration of which the Comptroller was an 
appointee. There was, of course, no tampering with the 
politics of the journal, although, in one sense of the term, it 
was, through the Receiver of the national bank, indirectly 
under the management of the Administration. Its policy was 
consistently maintained, and its editors, reporters and other 
employees were as little disturbed as if the journal had not 
come under the Receiver’s influence. As a consequence, it 
earned as high as $250,000 a year and finally sold for about 
$2,800,000. But at intervals through the period of the 
Receivership it faithfully criticised the Administration. The 
credit for this splendid financial outcome is principally due 
to George H. Earle and Richard Y. Cook, of Philadelphia. 


A Capitalist’s Fine Sense of Honor 


One of the most pleasant experiences in connection with my 
administration of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that I now recall is an episode which is well calculated to 
increase confidence in the integrity of human nature. 

A capitalist whose name is widely known in railway circles 
met me in Chicago to discuss the affairs of a certain national 
bank. He said: 

“You have just been appointed Comptroller of the Currency 
and the course of action which you propose to pursue in rela- 
tion to this bank will largely determine my own action. I 
was elected a director without my own knowledge in the bank 
which, though not closed, is insolvent, and have continued in 
that official position under protest. My holdings of stock 
amount to $1000, and double that amount, of course, is the 
limit of my liability under the law. But the fact remains 
that I did allow my name to be used as that of a director of 
the bank and this may have influenced some persons to 
become depositors. Because of that possibility I have deter- 
mined to step in and save the depositors and other creditors 
from loss, provided the other shareholders, without expense to 
them, will consent to arrangements necessary to an equable 
execution of this plan. And now, with this explanation of 
the situation, I desire to learn what is your official view of 
the matter.’’ 

Though I knew this man to be of large fortune he was not 
classed among the multi-millionaires, and the plan which he 
proposed involved the immediate use of a very large amount 
of ready money—not far from $500,000. Before he was 
through with the project, as I recall it, he voluntarily took 
upon himself the actual losses of others to the extent of nearly 
$1,000,000, and all because his fine sense of personal honor 
would not let him see depositors suffer loss by the failure of 
an institution with which, even without his knowledge, at first, 
his name had been associated. The gentleman who did this 
has not expected, asked or received public credit for his 
action, and some years have now passed since these occur- 
He is amodest man and no doubt has found his full 
reward in the consciousness of duty well done. But I hope 
he may read this and know that in the annals of the Comp- 
troller’s office there has been no more conspicuous instance 
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By Charles G. Dawe 


Former Comptroller of the Curren: 


of fidelity to a semi-public trust, and that amo 
the few of us who knew how he had voluntarily tak 
upon himself the losses of hundreds of people of slenc 
means he stands and shall always stand as one of Natur« 
true noblemen. i 
There are many specific causes besides the general o| 
of financial panic that are prolific of disaster to banki 
enterprises. Foremost among these must be placed tl 
of unsafe loans to officers, directors and employees of t 
bank making the loans. As the most useful thing tl 
could be said on the subject of bank wrecking would 
the statement of some rule to prevent it, a word on th 
point is not inappropriate. 
Beginning with Mr. Lacey, in 1891, every Comptrol! 
of the Currency has made some recommendation for t 
passage of a law restricting the making of loans by a ba| 
to its own directors or officials. The problem is to dey. 
such restrictions for the safety of the depositors as w 
discourage improper loans to directors and officers while r, 
injuring the depositors by discouraging to too great an exte¢ 
the assumption of bank directorship by the active and }) 
sponsible members of the business community. My oy 
recommendation was, in substance, that it should be ma; 
illegal for an officer or director of a bank to borrow from) 
without the written approval of at least two other directors. 
Up to the year 1g00 there were 370 failures of natior 
banks, and of these sixty-two were clearly due to eXcessi| 
accommodations to officers and directors. At that time t} 
Comptroller made an investigation which showed that of t 
28,709 directors of national banks in this country, 18,534 we, 
directly or indirectly, indebted to the banks under their ec| 
trol. These borrowing directors and 2279 officers al 
employees (not directors) owed their banks $202,287,4¢ 
This sum was 32.55 per cent. of the capital stock of all t 
national banks doing business in the country at the time. ¢ 
is not to be inferred that all these loans were necessarily | 
abuse of privilege. On the contrary, many of them wé¢ 
among the safest loans of the banks in question. In fact, o: 
of the cities in the country wherein ninety per cent. of t) 
capital of its national banks was borrowed by their directo’ 
officers and employees has been notably free from failuy 
and scandals. 
Then there is a clear and tangible danger of going to t: 
other extreme of placing too severe restriction upon offic 
borrowing —the danger of driving from the directorships} 
national banks the live, active and progressive men of t 
community. Naturally, strong and forceful men, with lar: 
and diverse interests, will not consent to serve as ba 
directors when that official position involves tying their oy 
hands, to the point of hardship, as borrowers in the mon 
market of their communities. But restrictions which will} 
both reasonable and effective are needed, and the Natior 
Banking Act should be soamended by Congress as to provi? 
them. 


The Efficient Work of the Bank Examiners 
Putting ‘“‘all the eggs in’ one basket’’ is another proli 
source of banking disaster. I recall one instance whi! 
strikingly illustrates the criminal and fatal results of th 
practice. A national bank in a large city had in the neig 
borhood of $12,000,000 assets, its credit was of the best, al 
its stock was quoted much above par. Suddenly the Con 
troller closed its doors, and the cashier of the institution to! 
his own life. Three times the amount of its capital had be 
invested in a single enterprise! As each stockholder w 
held for a 100 per cent. assessment, the suffering caused { 
its liquidation was something not soon to be forgotten by t 
community involved. Direct defalcation on the part 
otficers and employees is, of course, a source of bank failury 
Often quick and clever action on the part of the Bank Exa 
iners prevents heavy loss and sometimes saves liquidati¢ 
The banks whose failure is prevented through the supervisi 
of the National authorities and their checking of dangere 
tendencies are not known tothe public, but there is genera’ 
full discussion of the question of thoroughness and com 
tency of Bank Examiners when a failure does occur. A! 
rule, a high degree of efficiency exists in the conduct of 
Bank Examinerships of the country. 


Once, when visiting a friend in one of the suburbs of 
niladelphia, I received a message from a Bank Examiner 
ho had been at work in another city. He insisted that I 
me atonce to Philadelphia. Arriving there I found him in 
mpany with the president of a large bank in the city where 
» had been prosecuting his duties. A few moments disclosed 
e fact that there had been a defalcation to the amount of at 
ast $600,000. Asa result of the Examiner’s decisive action 
large part of the defalcation had been recovered before the 
yard of directors became aware that there was any trouble 

their institution. Later, through this defalcation and the 
»preciation of certain securities, this bank was compelled 
close. Infraction of the law in the extension of credits 
‘rough the certification of checks sometimes results in the 
\recking of banks which are otherwise in good condition. 
| throughout the entire history of bank liquidation runs a 
pressing strain of tragedy. Three suicides, in quick suc- 
sion, followed the closing of as many banks in my own 
ee experience, and I never ordered the appointment of a 
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Receiver without the apprehension that perhaps I was unwit- 
tingly pushing another man to the last desperate extremity 
of those too proud to face the results of their own crimes. 

Always the two objects first in the purpose of a Comptroller 
of the Currency in the liquidation of an insolvent bank are to 
close up the transaction with as little delay and expense as 
possible and to realize the maximum amount from the assets. 
Often it is difficult to accomplish speedy settlement without 
heavy sacrifice of securities, and frequently the only way in 
which to prevent material shrinkage is to take sufficient time 
to protect the enterprises in the list of assets. 

The records show, however, that the cheapest liquidation 
of insolvent enterprises is that of national banks. This is to 
be in part accounted for by the fact that in this phase of his 
duties the Comptroller is unhampered by red tape and has 
free authority over the institutions under his management. 

From the beginning of the Comptrollership up to 1899, for 
example, the amount of nominal assets liquidated was $235,- 
636,788. Of these $101,618,174 was actually collected, with 


$40,000,000 nominal assets still on hand. The percentage of 
total expenses was only 7.15. The percentage which the 
creditors of these national banks received was 75.03, and this 
has not materially changed in subsequent years. 

In that year (1899) investigation was made regarding the 
cost of collections under Receivers for State and private banks 
appointed under authority of the State courts. Information 
was had concerning 283 such banks which paid dividends of 
42.97 per cent. The cost of administration was 16.3 per cent. 
of the total collections, or over twice the percentage of expense 
of liquidating national banks. 

Of late years the plan of consolidation in the administra- 
tion of insolvent banks which have reached an advanced stage 
of liquidation has been followed by Comptrollers with deci- 
dedly economical results. Some thirty different banks, for 
example, were placed under one Receiver and a small force of 
office assistants at Washington, with the result that the cost 
of the management was reduced to an average of only $427 a 
year for each bank. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS — Kingsley Bey, an English- 
‘anand a friend of Donovan Pasha, also an Englishman, and of immense 
‘fluence, has established a mining town in the heart of Egypt and, by 
e employment of slaves, whom he treats humanely, has become enor- 
ously rich. Lady May Haley, a young Englishwoman, is living in 
igypt and devoting her life to uprooting slavery. She sends a letter to 
ingsley Bey, keenly arguing against his owning slaves, and he promptly 
‘nds her six of them and bids her set them free. Kingsley then goes 
Donovan Pasha and announces his intention of marrying Lady May. 
onovan thinks the two are entire strangers. Kingsley and Donovan 
»to call on Lady May and, to the surprise of the Pasha, Lady May 
‘cognizes Kingsley as a friend of her girlhood, Lord Selden. She does 
ot know that he is Kingsley Bey, whom she hates as a slave-owner. 
hey talk together and she expresses the earnest hope that Kingsley 


2y will be arrested and imprisoned, slavery being only tolerated and 


ot legalized. 


PART III 
| E HAD not long to wait, and as Dicky drew nearer and 


looked him in the eyes, he came to his feet again, his 
long body gathering itself slowly up, as though for 
He felt trouble in the air, matters of 


liberate action. 
joment, danger for himself, though of precisely what sort 


as not clear. He took a step forward, as though to shield 


te lady from possible affront. 
| “I fancy they want to see me,’’ he said. He recognized 
ue officer — Foulik Pasha, of the Khedive’s household. 
| The Pasha salaamed. Dicky drew over to the lady with 
|keen, warning glance at Kingsley. The Pasha salaamed 
gain, and Kingsley responded in kind. 
|“ Good-day to you, Pasha,’’ he said. 
| “May the dew of the morning bring flowers to your life, 
)xcellency,’’ was the reply. He salaamed now toward the 
idy, and Kingsley murmured his name to her. 

»“ Will you not be seated?’’ she said, and touched a chair 
3 though to sit down, yet casting a doubtful glance at the 
quad of men and the brilliant kavass drawn up near by. 

/he Pasha looked from one to the other, and Kingsley spoke: 
/“ What is it, Pasha? Her ladyship doesn’t know why she 
ould be honored.”’ 

“Ah, that makes no difference,’’? she interposed. ‘‘ Here 
\ coffee — ah, that’s right, cigarettes too! But, yes, you will 
ike my coffee, Pasha,’’ she urged. 

The insolent look which had gathered in the man’s face 
/eared away. He bowed, hesitated, and took the coffee, then 
‘owed again to her. 
| She had caught at a difficulty; an instinctive sense of peril 
ad taken possession of her; and, feeling that the danger was 
pr the Englishman who had come to her out of her old life, 
1¢ had interposed a diplomatic moment. She wanted to gain 
me before the mystery broke over her. She felt something 
: Stake for herself. 

Premonition, a troubling of the spirit, told her that she was 
j the presence of a crisis out of which she would not come 
nchanged. F 
| Dicky was talking now, helping her—asking the Pasha 
uestions of his journey up the river, of the last news from 
/urope, of the Khedive’s health, though heand Kingsley had 
ft Cairo only a half-day before the Pasha. 

The officer thanked the lady and salaamed again, then 
irned toward Kingsley. 

“ You wished to speak with me, perhaps, Pasha?’’ said 
ingsley, 

“Tf a moment of your time may have so little honor, 
fiendi.”’ 


Editor's Note —This four-part story began in The Saturday 
vening Post of September 6. 
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Kingsley moved down the veranda shoulder to shoulder 
with the Pasha, and the latter’s men, responding to a glance, 
moved down also. Kingsley saw, but gave no heed. 

‘“What’s up, Pasha?’’ he asked in a low voice. 

“The Khedive commands your return to Cairo.”’ 

“With you?’’ 

“So, Effendi.’’ 

‘* Compulsion, eh? 
not a fellah.’’ 

“But I have my commands, Effendi.’’ 

‘“What’s the row, Pasha?’’ 

“Ts it for the servant to know the mind of his master?’’ 

“And if I don’t go?’’ 

The Pasha pointed to his men, and motioned toward the 
boat where forty or fifty others showed. 

“Bosh, Pasha! That’s no reason. That’s flummery, and 
you know and the Highness knows it. That would have been 
all very well in the desert, but this is not the desert, and I’m 
not doing business with the Highness any more. What’sthe 
penalty if I don’t go?’”’ 

““Twenty men will lose their heads to-morrow morning, a 
riot will occur, the bank where much gold is will be broken 
into, some one will be made poor, and Y 


Idon’tsee quite. I’m an Englishman, 


“WE REAP AS WE SOW,” SHE SAID 


“Oh, never mind 
twaddle about my 
money—we’ll see 
about that. Those 
twenty men—my 
men?’ 

“SY one 
Effendi.’’ 

“*They’re seized ?’’ 

“Th eyararer un 


men, 


prison,’’ 

““ Where?”’ 

‘““At Abdin  Pal- 
ace.’’ 


Kingsley Bey had 
had a blow, but he 
was not dumfounded 
In Egypt, the wise 
man is never sur- 
prised at anything, 
and Kingsley had 
gone from experience 
to experience without 
dismay. Herealized 
the situation at once. 
The Khedive had 
been worked upon by 
some one inthe circle, 
and had put on this 
pressure for purposes 
of backsheesh, or 
blackmail, or what- 
ever it might be 
called. His mind 
was made up at once 

‘*Very well, Pasha 
Though there’s no 
reason why I should 
go with you except to 
suit myself. You’ll 
excuse me for a mo- 
ment?’’ He turned 
back. 

Meanwhile, Dicky 
had been distracting 
the mind of the lady 
with evasive and 
cheerful suggestion 
of urgent business calling Kingsley to Cairo. He saw the 
plot that had been laid, and it made him very angry, but 
nothing could be done until he met the Khedive. He guessed 
who had filled the Khedive’s mind with cupidity. He had 
seen old Selamlik Pasha, who had lent the Khedive much 
money, entering the Palace as he left with Kingsley Bey 
thirty-six hours before. He had hope that he could save the 
situation, but meanwhile he was concerned for the new situa- 
tion created here at Assiout. What would Kingsley do? 
He knew what he himself would do in the circumstances, 
but in crises few men of character do the necessary thing 
in exactly the same way. Here was comedy of a high order, 
a mystery and necessary revelation of singular piquancy. 
To his thinking the revelation was now overdue. 

He looked at the woman beside him, and he saw in her face 
a look it never had had before. Revelation of a kind was 
there; beauty, imagination, solicitude, delicate wonder were 
there. It touched him. He had never been arrested on his 
way of life by any dream of fair women, or any dream of any 
woman. It did not seem necessary —no one was necessary 
to him; he lived his real life alone, never sharing with any 
one that of himself which was not part of the life he lived 
before the world. Yet he had always been liked by men, and 
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he had been agreeable in the sight of more women than he 
knew, this little mam with a will of iron and a friendly heart. 
But he laughed silently now as he saw Kingsley approaching ; 
the situation was so beautifully invented. It did not seem 
quite like a thing in real life. In any other country than 
Egypt it would have been comic opera— Foulik Pasha and 
his men so egregiously important; Kingsley so overwhelmed 
by the duty that lay before him; the woman in a whimsically 
embarrassing position with the odds, the laugh, against her, 
yet little likely to take the obvious view of things, and so 
make possible a commonplace end. What would she do? 
What would Kingsley do? What would he, Dicky Donovan, 
do? He knew by the look in Kingsley’s eyes that it was time 
for him to go. He moved down to Foulik Pasha, and, taking 
his arm, urged him toward the shore with a whispered word. 
The Pasha responded, followed by his men, but presently 
turned and, before Dicky could intervene —for he wanted 
Kingsley to make his own revelation — said courteously: 

‘“ May the truth of Allah be with you, I will await you at 
the boat, Kingsley Bey.”’ 

Dicky did not turn round, but, with a sharp exclamation of 
profanity, drew Foulik Pasha on his imbecile way. 

As for Kingsley Bey, he faced a woman who, as the truth 
dawned upon her, stared at him in a painful silence for a 
moment, and then drew back to the doorway of the house as 
though to find sudden refuge. 

Kingsley’s head wentround. Nothing had gone according 
to his anticipations. Foulik Pasha had upset things. 

‘Now you know —I wished to tell you myself,’’ he said. 

She answered at once, quietly, coldly, and with an even 
formal voice: ‘‘I did not know your name was Kingsley.”’ 

“It was my grandmother’s name.’’ 

‘‘T had forgotten—that is of no consequence, however; 
She stopped. 
“You realize that I am 


but 


” 


” 


““Oh, of course, Kingsley Bey—I quite understand. I 
thought you Lord Selden, an English gentleman. You 
are’’—she made an impatient gesture—‘‘ well, you are 


English still!’’ 

He was hit hard. 
to bear. 

‘I am not so ungentlemanly as you think. I meant to tell 
you —.almest atonce. I thought that as an old friend I might 
wait a moment or two. The conversation got involved, and 
it grew harder every minute. Then Foulik Pasha came — 
and now !’’ 

She showed no signs of relenting. ‘‘It was taking advan- 
tage of an old—acquaintance. Against your evil influence 
here I have been working for years, while you have grown 
rich out of the slavery I detest. You will pardon my plain 
speaking, but this is not London, and one has had to learn 
new ways in this life here. I do not care for the acquaintance 
of slave-drivers; I have no wish to extend them hospitality. 
The world is large and it belongs to other people, and one has 
to endure much when one walks abroad; but this house is my 
own place, a little spot all my own, and I cherish it. There 
are those who come to the back door, and they are fed and 
clothed and sent away by the hand of charity; there are those 
who come to the front door, and I welcome them gladly — 
all that I have is theirs; there are those who come to a side 
door, when no one sees, and take me unawares, and of them I 
ani afraid—their presence I resent. My doors are not open 
to slave-drivers.”’ : 

“What is the difference between the letter from the slave- 
driver's hand and the slave-driver himself? ’’ 

She started and flushed deeply. She took the letter slowly 
from her pocket and laid it on the table. 

“I thought it a letter from a man who was openly doing 
wrong, and who repented a little of his wrong-doing. I 
thought it a letter from a stranger, from an Englishman who, 
perhaps, had not had such advantages of birth and education 
as came to you.’’ 

““Yet you had a good opinion of the letter. There seemed 
no want of education and all that there —won’t you be reason- 
able, and let me explain? Give me half a chance.”’ 

““I donot see where eyplanations can mend anything. The 
men you sent me to free: that was a — well, call it a manceu- 
vre, to achieve what I cannot tell. Is it notso? The men 
are not free. Is it not so?”’ 

‘I am afraid they are not free,’’ he answered, smiling in 
spite of himself. 


The suggestion of her voice was difficult 
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“Your coming here was a manceuvre also— for what pur- 
pose I do not know. Yet it was a manceuvre, and I ann— or 
was to be —the victim of the plot.’? She smiled scornfully. 
“IT trust you may yet be the victim of your own conduct.”’ 

“(In more ways than one, maybe. Don’t you think, now 
that the tables are turned, that you might have mercy on ‘a 
prisoner and a captive’?”’ p 

She looked at him inquiringly, then glanced toward the 
shore where Dicky stood talking with Foulik Pasha. Her 
eyes came back slowly and again asked a question. All at 
once intelligence flashed into her eyes. 

““Vou wished to see Kingsley Bey a prisoner; you have 
your wish,’’ he said smiling. 

‘“ Whose prisoner?’’ she asked, still coldly. 

““ The Khedive’s.”’ 

A flash of triumph crossed her face. Her heart beat hard. 

Had it come at last, the edict to put down slavery? Had 
the Khedive determined to put an end to the work of Kingsley 
Bey in his desert city —and to Kingsley Bey himself? 
Her heart stopped beating now. She glanced toward Dicky 
Donovan, and her pulsesran more evenly again. Would the 
Khedive have taken suchastep unless under pressure? And 
who in Egypt could have, would have, persuaded him, save 
Dicky Donovan? Yet Dicky was here with his friend 
Kingsley Bey. The mystery troubled her, and the trouble got 
into her eyes. 

“You are going to Cairo, then? ’”’ she said, glancing toward 
the boat. 

“Tt would seem so.”’ 

““ And Donovan Pasha goes, too?’’ 


““T hope so. I am_not sure.’’ 
“But he must go,’’ she said a little sharply. 
oN Wesin” 


“ He—yon must have somebody, and he has great power.”’ 

‘““That might or might not be to my benefit. Afterall, what 
does it matter?’’ He saw that she was perturbed, and he 
pressed his advantage. 

She saw, however, and retreated. ‘‘ We reap as we sow,”’ 
she said, and made as if to go inside the house. ‘‘ You have 
had the game; you must pay for the candles out of your 
earnings.’’ 

““T don’t mind paving what’s fair. 
people to pay.”’ 

She turned angrily on him, he could not tell why. 
don’t want others to pay! As if you could do anything that 
didn’t affect others. Did you learn that selfishness at Skaw 
Fell, or was it born with you? You are of those who think 
they earn all their own success and happiness, and then, when 
they earn defeat and despair, are surprised that others suffer. 
As if our penalties were only paid by ourselves! Egotism, 
vanity! So long as you have your dance, it matters little 
who pays for the tune.’’ 

“Tam sorry.’’? He was bewildered; he had not expected 
this. 

““ Does a man stoop to do in a foreign land what he would 
not do in his own country—dare not do? One is so helpless 
—awoman! Under cover of an old friendship—ah! ”’ 

She suddenly turned and, before he could say a word, dis- 
appeared inside the house. He spoke her name once, twice; 
he ventured inside the house, and called, but she did not 
come. 

Kingsley made his way to the veranda, and was about to 
leave for the shore when he heard a step behind him. He 
turned quickly. It was the Circassian girl, Mata. 

He spoke to her in Arabic, and she smiled at him. 

‘““What is it?’’ he said, for he saw she had come from her 
mistress. 

““My lady begs to excuse—but she is tired,’’ she said in 
English, which she loved to use. 

““T am to go on—to prison, then?’’ 

““T suppose. It has no matter. My lady is angry. She 
has to say, ‘ Thank you, good-by.’ So, good-by,’’ she added 
naively, and held out her hand. 

Kingsley laughed, in spite of his discomfiture, and shook it. 

““Who are you?”’ he asked. 

““T am my lady’s’slave,’’ she said proudly. 

“Oh, no—her servant. You can come and go as you like. 
You have wages.’’ 

““T am Mata, the slave—my lady’s slave. 
knows that I am her slave. 
Khedive, whose slave I was? 


I don’t want other 


a Vou 


All the world 
Was I not given her by the 
May the leaves of life be green 
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always, but I am Mata, the slave,’’ she said stub 
shaking her head. 

““ Do you tell my lady so?”’ 

““ Wherefore should I tell my lady what she knows’ 
not the truth the truth?—good-night! I had a brother 
went to prison. His grave is by Stamboul. Good 
Effendi. He was too young to die, but he had gold, and t) 
Captain of the Citadel needed money. So, he had to di 
Malaish/ He isin the bosom of God, and prison does ni 
last forever. Good-night, Effendi. If you, Effendi, a 
poor, it is well; no man will desire your life. Then y 
be a slave, and have quiet nights. If you are rich, Effend 
remember my brother. Good-night, Effendi. May i a 
be yours; . . . and my lady says good-night.”’ § 

Kingsley gave her a gold piece and went down to Fou! 
Pasha. 

As they steamed away Kingsley looked in vain to the 4 
on the shore. There was no face at window or door, no si 
of life about the place. y) 

‘“ Well, my bold Bey,’’ said Donovan Pasha to him at Tas 
‘“What do you think of Egypt nye es a 

““T’'m not thinking of Egypt now.’ » | 

“ Did the lady deeply a el Did your prescripti( 
work?” . | 

‘You know it didn’t. Nothing worked. This fool Foul 
came at the wrong moment.”’ 

““Tt wouldn’t have made any difference. 
playing with marked cards, and that is embarrassing. 
got a certificate of character by ——”’ 

‘“Oh, I know. That’s what she said. Never mind. Y 
played as I meant to play, and I’ll abide the result. Isa 
I’d marry her, and I’mean to, though she gently shows 
the door — beautiful, proud person! ”’ 

““She is much too good for you.” 

““What does that matter, if she doesn’t think so?’”? 

““My opinion is she’ll never touch you or your slave- 
with a mile-measure.’’ 

Dicky did not think this, but it was his way of easin 
own mind. Inwardly he was studying the situation, a 
wondering how he could pas Kingsley’s business straight. | 

‘“She thinks I’m still a ‘ slave-driver,’ as she calls it} 
women are so innocent. You did your part as well as cou 
be expected, I’m bound to say. I only wish I wa t 
much trouble to you. I owe you a lot, Dicky Pasha —evel: 


¢ 


You see you we 
4 


thing! You got me the golden shillings to start with; y) 
had faith in me; you opened the hes to fortune, to tle thi 
that’s more than fortune, to success.’ ; 

‘““T’m not altogether proud of you. You’ve messed i 
to-day.’’ 

“Pll set them right to-morrow—with your help. Isa! 
is going a bit large this time.’’ 4 

“ He is an Oriental. A life or two—think of Sadik Pas} 
Your men——.’’ 

““Well? You think he’d do it—think he’d one to doh} 


‘“ Suppose they disappeared? Who could prove that Ism 


did it? And if it could be proved—they’re his own subje 
and the Nile is near! Who can say him nay?’’ 4 
““T fancy you could—and I would.’’ q 


““T can do something. I’ve doné a little im my day; It 


my day, like Ismail’s, is declining. They are his subj 
and he needs money, and he puts a price on their heads 
that’s about the size of it. Question: how much wilh 
have to pay? How much have you in Cairo at the bank ; 

‘“‘ Only about ten thousand pounds.”’ 

““ He’d take your draft on England, but he’ll have that 
thousand pounds if he can get it.” 

“That doesn’t matter, but as for my arrest 

‘A trick on some trumped-up charge. If he can hold 
long enough to get some of your cash that’s all he war. 
He knows he’s got no jurisdiction over you—not a dés 
hold. He knows you’d give a good deal to save your me!’ 

‘Poor devils! But to be beaten by this Egyptian bl- 
dozer — not if I know it, Desy 4 q 

“Still, it may be expensive.’ ik 

““Ah!’’ Kingsley Bey sighed, and his face was clouel, 
but Dicky knew he was not thinking of Ismail or the blat- 
mail. His eyes were on the house by the shore, now dis 
pearing, as they rounded a point of land. > 

““ Ah!’ said Donovan Pasha, but he did not sigh. 


| 
n 
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(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


| HAVE been asked to give you my recollections of a few 
men of note whom I have happened to meet here 
and there—some of the Hamans and Mordecais whom 
nericans in the last century delighted to honor. You must 
jmember that I am no historian, no seer into souls. I have 
|thing for you but such slight fading glimpses as I catch of 
‘ese men when I look back. 
|One odd fact is, too, how little they rise now above the 
yriads of ordinary folk who fill for me the years that are 
ne; just as in a photograph of a mob in a street one sees 
2 head of the loftiest dignitary lifted but an inch or two 
ove the crowd. In fact, one of the unpleasant changes in 
|, as we grow old, is that we come to see men on a level; 
» begin to doubt the quality of even our lifelong heroes. 
\‘Longfellow?’’ we say. ‘‘ Webster? Grant? Would not 
)tts or White, whom we used to know, have sounded as 
id trumpet calls to the world if they, too, had happened to 
and on a hill with their trumpets?’’ 
‘The only world-trumpeter known to my childhood was 
entry Clay. It would be impossible to make this generation 
iderstand what the great Kentuckian was to the country 
en. Americans, now, are concerned about ideas or things — 
iperialism, Labor, the Trusts, or the like. Then, they cared 
\t the individual man. Clay, Webster or Jackson, in their 
-Y, was personally loved or hated with a kind of ferocity. 


How Henry Clay Won Friends and Votes 


the village in which we lived Clay was a demigod. To 
“© women and children he was not exactly human. I 
‘member when I was about five years old that I once heard 
/o planters from Kentucky discussing him with my father. 
“ Harry,”’ they said, ‘‘ has wasted his chances. If he had 
oked after his stock and let politics alone he would have 
ven well-to-do to-day!” 
Iwas cold with horror as I listened. If they had attacked 
e Bible itself they would not have seemed to me more blas- 
|lemous. Henry Clay and cattle! 
Thad heard that this, the One man, was a personal friend 
‘my father, and I felt that all of the family, for that reason, 
ok place in the ruling class of the world. We were “‘ prin- 
palities and powers.’’ Long afterward I knew that every 
an in the village was his intimate friend, and every other 
an whom he could talk to for half an hour. 
None of our great men now wins that blind, worshiping 
legiance from his followers. There are several reasons for 
le blind devotion of the American people, then, to their 
aders, and the lack of it to-day. The nation was smaller 
en than now. It was still made up of the three original 
milies — the English Churchmen, the Scotch-Irish and the 
imitans. The great flood-tide from every nation under 
‘aven had not yet set in uponour shores. People knew each 
her; they were neighborly in the village sense of the word. 
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SOME RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS 
MEN. ANECDOTES OF THE HAMANS AND 
MORDECAIS OF THE LAST CENTURY 


There were few newspapers and no reporters. Public men 
did not speak daily to the nation by telegraph nor make them- 
selves known to it by likenesses in every evéning’s edition. 

They met their constituents face to face. Even travel pro- 
moted this personal intimacy. They did not go to bed in 
Philadelphia to waken in Chicago. They jogged to and fro 
in private conveyances or by stage-coach and socame to know 
every man and woman on the road, and made themselves 
loved or hated as they cannot now do by print or telegraph. 

What opportunities there were for quarrels or confidences 
in the leisurely journeys on the National Road—the one great 
highway of the country! Men found each other out in the 
long days jolting side by side, or during the nights in the 
inns which were set along the road from Maryland to Indiana. 
There the guests ate heavy suppers of venison and bear-steak 
and corn dodgers, and gathered around huge fireplaces where 
a ton of coal or whole logs of wood roared and burned. 

There was no more hearty companion for these journeys than 
“ Henry,’’ as he was fondly called; no one who had a larger 
stock of stories or who took or gave a joke with finer humor. 

““Clay,’’? an old kinsman of mine once told me, ‘‘ never 
forgot the face of friend or enemy. Hewould take up you and 
your talk just where you had left off with him years before.”’ 

The same old friend told me that Clay once visited a little 
town in Pennsylvania after an absence of ten years. Hewas 
on his way to take his seat in Congress. It was a dark win- 
ter’s evening, but he was recognized as he left the stage-coach 
and hurried into the supper-room of the inn. The news flew 
from house to house that Clay was in town and every man in 
the village gathered in the hall of the inn to see him as he 
came out. The Burgess, a consequential little fellow, who 
had once traveled as far as Washington City, called out: 

“Form two lines, gentlemen! On either side. I know 
him. I will present you to Mr. Clay.’’ 

But just as the lines were formed the door opened and a 
large man with heavy jaws and keen black eyes stood an 
instant on the threshold. 

“Ah!” he cried with beaming eyes. ‘‘ Here is Wood! 
And Barnes! All my old friends! Humphreys, too?’’ He 
passed down between the lines, shaking hands, asking ques- 
tions and joking. There was not a man whom he had met 
ten years before that he did not hail by name. 

At last he stopped. ‘‘ Ah! Here’ssomebody I don’t know. 
Wait! One minute!’’ holding the man by the hand and 
eying him keenly. ‘‘ That isa Pugh nose, I’ll wager my life! 
You are John Pugh’s son! Ah?”’’ 

“That hit won the game,’”’ said the story-teller. ‘‘ There 
was a shout of delight and the crowd followed him to the 
coach cheering until it was out of sight. Every man there 
voted for him at thenext election. Pugh stumped the county 
for him. Weall felt that it was a man with a brain like that 
who was needed at the helm of state.’’ 


The Piumed Knight’s Sixth Sense 


Another of our public men — James G. Blaine — possessed this 
abnormal memory for faces and names. It was as useful to 
him as a sixth sense. Behind it, too, in his case, there were 
the warm heart and ardent instincts which came to him from 
his Irish forefathers. He won as devoted an allegiance from 
the nation as did Clay. I don’t believe, by the way, that any 
man, be he statesman or writer or soldier, ever has gained 
that passionate loyalty from the public who did not have red 
blood at heart and the boyish temperament. 

When I was a schoolgirl in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
James Blaine was a big, ungainly law student in the same 
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village. Some time, long ago, there had been an intermar- 
riage in our families, so that we always—in the Southern 
phrase —‘‘ called cousins,’’ and having this background of 
old times and childish friends we kept up the fiction of rela- 
tionship through life, until we, too, were old and gray. 

During his busy years of public life when on his way from 
Washington to New York he would dodge committees and 
crowds at the Philadelphia station and come to us for a 
quiet hour or two of —‘‘ Do you remember?’? or ‘‘ What has 
become of’’ this or that old comrade? 

He kept sight of all the poor, obscure friends of his boy- 
hood, and, as I learned elsewhere, he never, with all his burden 
of work and worry, failed to help them or their children when 
they needed help. 

No doubt, in public life, Mr. Blaine may have gilded the 
gold of his friendly impulses by a little finesse. On one 
occasion when he was to be the guest of honor at a large ban- 
quet in Philadelphia he asked his host as we sat at dinner, 
“What are the names of the principal men that I shall meet 
to-night?’’ They were told to him. 

An hour later, when they were presented to him, Blaine 
detained each with a look of sudden, keen interest. 

‘“B——? did you say? There was a great jurist B—— 
in Philadelphia when I was a boy——? He stood in the 
highest court of the temple while I was peeping through the 
fence——?”’ 

““My father, sir.’”?, And B—— passed on, flushed and smiling. 

“W——? Of English descent? I see it in your features 
—the name, too. It goes back to Elizabeth’stime. Not from 
Leamington? Why, you must bea descendant of the Bishop? 
The immortal W——?”’ 

How did he know that the one weakness of this W—— was 
to be thought a descendant of the famous Bishop? 

How, in that brief hour after dinner, had he summoned into 
his brain all the pleasant facts or fancies that clung to the 
names of these strangers, so that by a word he made them his 
allies for life? 

He altered very little during his life. When he was the 
brilliant, popular college boy of the village, at heart he did 
not care a groat for the honors which he won. When he was 
a candidate for the Presidency, beneath the able politician 
was a melancholy idler who at heart did not care whether he 
ever entered the White House or not. 

He came of an able, scholarly, sluggish race. He had the 
strong brain, the keen perception, the unerring tact needed to 
control masses of men—when he cared to control them. The 
powerful engine was there, but not always the fire to move it. 
He was pushed forward and held back throughout his life by 
the ambition or faults of his weak retainers. 


The Language of Lincoin’s Flowers 


On looking back there is one trait so common to the men who 
achieved distinction that one is almost tempted to suspect 
that the distinction was due to it. That was—simplicity — 
the total lack of posing —of self-consciousness. 

Lincoln, Frémont, Agassiz and Emerson were direct in 
manner as children. So are Grover Cleveland and Booker 
Washington to-day. Having a message to give in life these 
men thrust it at the world, straight—and let their own petty 
selves and training shrivel back out of sight like useless 
garments. 

When a man’s soul is thusset upon a single live purpose it 
is a pity that the world should judge him by his manners — 
the shriveled garment. I remember that when Mr. Lincoln 
reached the Capital safely in disguise he sent back to a friend 
in Springfield a significant bunch of flowers which, inter- 
preted, was, ‘‘ A bouquet— Abe O. K.’’ Many of his jokes 
were as childish as this and they bitterly prejudiced the people 
against him. They did not consider that if he had given his 


thought to the jokes he would not have made them. They 
were a lifelong habit, the unconscious whistle of the man who 
walksamong the graves at night. His soul was busy elsewhere. 
Another trait of men who have had great success and of 
women who have had great charm is their utter absorption in 
the present moment. Some one said the other day of Mr. 
Cleveland: ‘‘ Whether he snubs the British lion or catches a 
squeteague he does nothing else. He is all there.”’ 


General Frémont’s Unselfish Kindness 


General Frémont had this gift to an excess. He literally 
abandoned himself tothe moment. When he was the popular 
idol of the North, and had struggled ineffectually for months 
to keep his place as leader in the army, he was at last driven 
by injustice, as he believed, to give up the struggle. He 
resigned his command in Virginia and came home direct to 
New York, arriving at midnight, to the horror and despair of 
his friends and party. Right or wrong, it was the crisis of 
his life and he had lost. There was at his house that night 
a most insignificant visitor, a young girl from the country. 
She had neither beauty nor wealth nor any power to help in 
this imminent moment. But she was a stranger, she never 
had seen New York, and she was his guest. He gave the 
next day to making a careful map of the city and of the jaunts 
to country and seaside, that she might ‘‘ understand it all.’’ 
It was not courtesy norduty. His mind was wholly in it for 
the moment. 

I remember that I saw him years afterward, his hair whiter, 
his step weaker, on the very day when a great suit was 
decided against him. Hegavehours then to a child’s party — 
to ‘‘making it go.’?’ The heart of the great soldier, the 
explorer, the man who succeeded Humboldt among the 
scientific men of Germany, was wholly in the child’s fun while 
it lasted, just as it was in the trail over the Sierras when he 
discovered California, 

This surely is the very breath of success—the success 
which belongs to some Anmiericans who did not win money nor 
office nor even fame. 

The success of fame, of recognition, arrives, for some men, 
in another way. They know their own power to a grain’s 
weight, and what they can buy from Time with it. Then, 
too, their achievement often comes to an admiring world asa 
welcome child does to the cradle carved and beribboned for 
it long ago. That baby cannot long remain unconscious of 
its own worth. 

For example, look at the greeting which this country gave 
to the work of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Not only Dorothy 
Q— ale-blooded Brahmins of Boston but the whole 
nation were his friends and kinsfolk. He was the one 
American poet. Wethen rated Longfellow as an Englishman, 
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Whittier a grim reformer, and Poe a demon. But Holmes, 
we thought, gave voice to American life, to our old men and 
our shy lovers, to our apple orchards, our schools, our ban- 
quets, our graves. We believed him to be our only Singer. 
He believed it, too. He threw his life into his song as the 
thrush does upon the bough. He quivered, like the bird, to 
the last fibre with consciousness of his message and of himself. 

Vanity? Yes—if that be vanity which drives each of us 
to sing our little song or to sweep our little path where men 
can hear and see us—calling out: ‘‘ Look at me! Look at 
me!’’ Is it vanity to want a little wages before we go out 
into the dark ? 

Now, Walt Whitman had another kind of vanity. It was not 
his message of which he rejoiced to sound the praises, but of 
his own offensive Self, and he made that self more and more 
offensive in the perpetual trumpeting. When we read his 
book to-day—he being out of sight for all time—certain 
phrases in it strike into our souls as the Voice in the garden 
came to Adam. 

‘Where art thou?’’ they say. ‘‘ Where art thou?’’ 

And we know that it is God who speaks through them and 
that we must answer. 

But if you could have seen Walt himself, posing on the 
corners of Chestnut Street in a sham sailor costume, his thick 
neck bared, his gray hair streaming, in the rdle of The Good 
Poet, his dead, fishy eyes rolling from side to side in search 
of applause, you would have been apt promptly to shut your 
ears to the Heavenly Call sent through him. Never was a 
divine message so weakened in the mouth of the bearer. 


The Unpleasing Vanity of Walt Whitman 


The people of Philadelphia—indeed, I might say, the peo- 
ple of this country—with but few exceptions, paid little 
homage to Whitman’s marvelous genius, and this was not, 
as his disciples claim, because they could not understand it. 
The vulgar egotism of the man repelled them. He was per- 
petually in evidence, either asking for money as a reward for 
the virtues which he chanted incessantly, or chanting more 
loudly pzeans to his eyes, head or other parts of his person. 
He was seen at his best presiding over shad or catfish feasts 
at Gloucester, surrounded by the illiterate folk who were.too 
weak of wit to weigh his pretensions. He was asked several 
times into the houses of men who comprehended his message 
in its highest import, but he was dull and bored with them. 
They did not pay homage to his personality. After all, one 
cannot easily forgive the mule to whom it is given to carry 
the Christ among the multitude, when it is vain—not of its 
burden, but of its own mulish self. 

There is another class of writers—always successful and 
popular, by the way — who have a full comprehension of their 
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AN is a beast! ’’ said the College Girl, who was prone 
to strong expression. 


“T thought so myself, when I was younger,’’ said 

the Wontan of the World. 

“And don’t you now?’’ suggested the College Girl. 

“Certainly, my dear,’’ replied the Woman of the World; 
“there is a deal of the animal in man; but—well, I was 
myself expressing that same particular view of him, the brute, 
to a very old lady with whom I was spending a winter in 
Brussels, many years ago now, when I was quite a girl. She 
had been a friend of my father, and was one of the sweetest 
and kindest—I was almost going to say the most perfect 
woman I have ever met; though, as a celebrated beauty, 
stories, dated from the early Victorian era, were told about 
her; but, myself, I never believed them; at least, not then I 
didn’t. Her calm, gentle, passionless face, crowned with its 
soft, silver hair—I remember my first sight of the Matterhorn 
on a summer’s evening -—somehow it at once reminded me of 
her.’’ 

““My dear,’’ laughed the Old Maid, “ your 
method is becoming as jerky as a cinematograph.’’ 

““T have noticed it myself,’’ replied the Woman of the 
World; ‘‘I try to get in too much.”’ 

“The art of the raconteur,’’ observed the Philosopher, 
“consists in avoiding the unessential. I have a friend who 
never yet to my knowledge reached the end of a story. It is 
intensely unimportant whether the name of the man who said 
the thing or did the deed be Brown or Jones or Robinson, 
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but she will worry 
herself into a fever, 
trying to recollect. 
‘ Dear, dear me,’ she 
will leave off to ex- 
claim; ‘I know his 
name so well. How 
stupid of me!’ She 
will tell you why she 
ought to recollect 
his name, how she 
always has_ recol- 
lected his name till ' 
this precise moment. 
She will appeal to 
half the people in 
the room to help her. 
It is hopeless to try /\ 
and induce her to ; 
proceed; the idea 
has taken possession : 
of her mind. After 
a world of unneces- 
sary trouble she rec- : } 
ollects that it was = 
Tompkins, and is 
delighted; only to 
be plunged again in 
despair on discov- 
ering that she has 
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} pretty angel,’ so Jeanne informed “t 
ue ‘Has had his box containing his cloth? 


“I THOUGHT SO MYSELF, WHEN I WAS 
YOUNGER,” SAID THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD 
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own power without one trace of vanity. Self-recogniti | 
perhaps, would be the best name for the quality. A 
can have none more useful or comfortable. It shows him 
a hair-line just how far his power will carry him a 
applause will tempt him to venture beyond that line. 

Of course we all, at once, think of Macaulay as forem 
among these strong but prudent craftsmen in the clan th; 
deals with ideas and words. 


When Doctor Holland was a Literary Idot 


In this country Dr. J. G. Holland, probably, had more of thj 
peculiar clarity of self-insight than any of our other writer; 
Greater men than he sometimes tripped because they venture 
outside of their limits. Poe sometimes essayed to be scier 
tific, Longfellow dramatic, and Hawthorne logical. But th 
Doctor, or Timothy Titcomb as he was e¢alled by the worshiy 
ing boys and girls of the sixties, knew his Muse and heve 
mistook her meaning for a moment. She was no shatte) 
brained, raving Delphian priestess, but a healthy, friendly 
clean-minded Muse who gave out her oracles daily to th 
young folks—oracles alive with kindliness and comme 
sense. 

The Doctor’s work in the world was like the water of 
mountain spring —it brought out a good, useful growth 
ever it went. But—it has not been long remembered. 

We are apt to sing the praises of the red wine which m 
to the head in a fine frenzy now and then. But we say not! 
ing of the clean water which kept the earth wholesome for 
all the way. 

The Doctor himself was as kindly and wholesome s 
poetry. I hope my readers do not know already one story ( 


a man who accurately knows himself and his limits. 

Two Americans chanced to meet in Switzerland one day 
and speedily felt a strong mutual approbation anda liking fc 
each other. One was the then popular poet, Timothy Titcom| 
and the other was Roswell Smith, a man who had shrew 
business ability, a love of letters, and—capital. Togethe 
standing on the bridge at Bale, they conceived the idea of 
magazine which should be to American literature as the ligh 
ing of agreat lamp. They came home and issued it. Doct 
Holland was the editor and his friend the publisher, and 
long as they lived the friendship and the work planned th: 
morning on the bridge grew and prospered. Neither 
interfered with the other. Each knew his bounds and k 
inside of them. ¢ 

What a successful, comfortable world this would be if ever 
man knew Himself and his limits and kept Himself inside: 
them! 

And as for us women——! 


him which I must tell, as it shows how much can be - 


} 


Al 
forgotten his address. This makes her ¢ 
ashamed of herself she declines to coi) 
tinue, and full of self-reproach she retir¢ 
to her own room. Later, she reénter) 

beaming, with the street and number pa 
But by that time she has forgotten tl! 
anecdote.’’ 2 | 
** Well, tell us about your old lady, an 
what it was you said to her,’’ spoke imp 
tiently the College Girl, who is always eag 
when the subject under discussion happet’ 
to be the imbecility or criminal tendaad 
of the opposite sex. 
' ““T was at the age,” coo 
Woman of the World, ‘‘ when a young gi 
tiring of fairy stories puts down the bo 
and looks around her at the world, av 
naturally feels indignant at what sl) 
notices. I was very severe upon both tl 
shortcomings and the overgoings of mai) 
our natural enemy. My old friend used} 
laugh, and that made me think her ca 
and foolish. One day our bonne, like a 
servants a lover of gossip, came to } 
delighted with a story which proved to n 
how just had been my estimate of the ma 
animal. The grocer at the corner of ol 
Rue, married only four years toa charmit 
and devoted little wife, had run away at 
left her. . 
“““He never gave her even a hint, tl 


and everything he wanted ready packé 


for a week, waiting for him at the railwé 
station — just told her he was going to ple 
a game of dominoes, and that she wae ny 
to sit up for him; kissed her and the chi 


-joed-night, and— well, that was the 
ist she ever saw of him. 


\sband he was— 


Did 
dame ever hear the like of it!’ 
neluded Jeanne, throwing up her 
nds to Heaven. ‘I am sorry to 
y, Jeanne, that I have,’ replied my 
reet Madame with a sigh, and led 
e conversation by slow degrees 
ck to the subject of dinner. I 
rned to her when Jeanne had left 
eroom. I can remember still the 
rning indignation of my face. I 
d often spoken to the man myself, 
d had thought 
hat a delightful 


kind, so atten- 
je, so proud, seem- 
gly, of his dainty 
imme. ‘ Doesn’t 
‘at prove what I 
y,’ I cried, ‘that 
‘nare beasts?’ ‘I 
yafraid it helps in 
at direction,’ re- 
‘ied my old friend. ‘And yet 
u defend them!’ I answered. 
it my age, my dear,’ she replied, 
/ne neither defends nor blames: 
‘e tries to understand.’ She 
't her thin white hand upon my 
‘ad. “Shall we hear a little 
fore of the story?’ she said; ‘it 
/ not a pleasant one, but it may 
useful to us.’ ‘I don’t want 

| hear any more of it,’ I an- 
ered; ‘I have heard enough.’ 
: is sometimes well,’ she per- 
‘ited, ‘to hear the whole of a 
se before forming our judg- 
ant.’ And she rang the bell for 
anne. ‘That story about our ' 
‘tle grocer friend,’ she said; ‘ it \ 
/rather interesting to me. Why 
d he leave her and run away? 
y»you know?’ Jeanne shrugged 
r ample shoulders. ‘Oh, the 
story, Madame,’ she answered 
‘th a short laugh. ‘Who was she?’ asked my friend. 
“he wife of Monsieur Savary, the wheelwright, as good a 
'sband as ever woman had. It’s been going on for months, 
2 huzzy!’ ‘ Thank you, that will do, Jeanne.’ She turned 
‘ My dear,’ 


ain to me so soon as Jeanne had left the room. 
e said, ‘ whenever I see a bad man I peep around the corner 
|'the woman. Whenever I see a bad woman, I follow her 
es: I know she is looking for her mate. Nature never 
akes odd samples.’ ”’ 

“T cannot help thinking,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ that a 
‘od deal of harm is being done to the race as a whole by the 
erpraise of women.’’ 

“Who overpraises them?’’ demanded the College Girl. 
‘Men may talk nonsense to us—I don’t know whether any 
us are foolish enough to believe it—but I feel perfectly 
re that when they are alone most of their time is occupied 
‘abusing us.’’ 

‘That is hardly fair,’’ interrupted the Old Maid. ‘‘I 
‘ubt if they do talk about us among themselves as much as 
+think. Besides, it is always unwise to go behind the ver- 
ct. Some very beautiful things have been said about women 
/men,’’ 

“Well, ask them,’’ said the College Girl. ‘‘ Here are three 
them present. Now, honestly, when you talk about us 
long yourselves do you gush about our virtues, our good- 
Ss, our wisdom? ’’ 

“*Gush,’’’ said the Philosopher, reflecting; 
puld hardly be the correct word.”’ 

“In justice to the truth,” I said, ‘‘ I. must admit our College 
end istoacertain extent correct. Every man at some time 
his life esteems to excess some one particular woman, Very 
ung men, lacking in experience, admire perhaps indis- 
‘minately. To them, anything in a petticoat is adorable: 
2 milliner makes the angel. And very old men, so I am 
'd, return to the delusions of their youth: but as to this I 
nnot as yet speak positively. The rest of us—well, when 
‘are alone, it must be confessed, as our Philosopher says, 
it ‘gush’ is not the correct word.” 

“I told you so,’’ chortled the College Girl. 

‘“Maybe,’’ I added, “it is merely the result of reaction. 
hvention insists that to her face we show her a somewhat 
aggerated deference. Her very follies we have to regard as 
ded charms: the poets have decreed it. Maybe it comes 
a relief to let the pendulum swing back.”’ 

“But is it not a fact,’? asked the Old Maid, “that the best 
*n and even the wisest are those who have held women in 
rst esteem? Do we not gauge civilization by the position a 
tion accords to its women?’”’ 

“In the same way as we judge them by the mildness of 
air laws, their tenderness for the weak. Uncivilized man 
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(oe gush’ 


athe - 
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“ANYTHING IN A PETTICOAT 
1S ADORABLE” 
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killed off the useless members of the tribe; we pro- 
vide for them hospitals, almshouses. Man’s attitude 
toward woman proves the extent to which he has 
conquered his own selfishness, the distance he has 
traveled from the law of the ape: might is right.’’ 

“Please don’t misunderstand me,’’ pleaded the 
Philosopher with a nervous glance toward the lower- 
ing eyebrows of the College Girl. ‘“‘I am 
not saying for a moment woman is not the 
equal of man; indeed, it is my belief that 
she is. Jam merely maintaining she is not 
his superior. The wise man honors woman 
as his friend, his fellow-laborer, his com- 
plement. It is the fool that imagines her 
unhuman.’’ 

“But are we not better,’’ persisted the 
Old Maid, “‘ for our ideals? I don’t say we 

women are perfect — please don’t 

think that. You are not more 

alive to our faults than we are. 

Read the woman novelists from 

\ George Eliot downward. But for 

\ your own sake—is it not well 

man should have something to 

look up to, to worship, and fail- 
ing anything better ——’’ 

““T draw a very wide line,”’ 
answered the Philosopher, ‘‘ be- 
tween ideals and delusions. The 
ideal has always helped man; but 
that belongs to the land of his 
dreams, his most important king- 
dom, the kingdom of his future. 
Delusions are earthly structures, 
that sooner or later fall about his 
ears, blinding him with dust and 
dirt. The petticoat-governed 
country has always paid dearly 
i for its folly.”’ 

“ Blizabeth! ”’ cried the College 
Girl. ‘‘ Queen Victoria! ”’ 

“Were ideal sovereigns,’’ re- 
turned the Philosopher, ‘‘ leaving 
the government of the country to 
its ablest men. France under its 
Pompadours, the Byzantine 
Empire under its Theodoras, are 
truer examples of my argument. 
I am speaking of the unwisdom of assuming all women to be 
perfect.’’ 

“But chivalry,’’ I argued, ““has surely been of service to 
mankind.’’ 

“To an immense extent,’’? agreed the Philosopher. “‘ It 
seized a natural human passion and turned it to good uses. 
Then it wasareality. Tothe man of war andrapine, trained 
in cruelty and injustice, the woman was the one thing that 
spoke of the joy of yielding. Woman, as compared with man, 
was then an angel: it was no mere form of words. All the ten- 
der offices of life were in her hands. To the warrior, his life 
divided between fighting and debauchery, his women-folk, 
tending the sick, helping the weak, comforting the sorrow- 
ing, must have moved with white feet across a world his vices 
had made dark. Nowadays, it is the women who make 
war, the women who exalt brute force. To-day, it is the 
woman who, happy herself, turns a deaf ear to the world’s 
low cry of pain; holding that man honored who 
would ignore the good of the species to aug- 
ment the comforts of his own particular family; 
holding in despite as a bad husband and father 
the man whose sense of duty extends beyond 
the circle of the home. One recalls Lady 
Nelson’s reproach to her lord after the battle of 
the Nile. ‘Ihave married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come,’ is the answer to his God that many 
a woman has prompted to her lover’s tongue. I 
was speaking to a woman only the other day 
about the cruelty of skinning seals alive. ‘I feel 
so sorry for the poor creatures,’ she murmured; 
‘but they say it gives so much more depth of 
color to the fur.’ Her own jacket was certainly 
a very beautiful specimen.”’ 

““When I was editing a paper,’’ I said, “I 
opened my columns to a correspondence on this 
very subject. Many letters were sent to me— 
most of them trite, many of them foolish. One, 
a genuine document, I remember. It came from 
a girl who for six years had been assistant toa 
fashionable dressmaker. She was rather tired of \ 
the axiom that all women, at all times, are per- 
fection. She suggested that poets and novelists 
should take service for a year in any large drapery 
or millinery establishment where they would have 
an opportunity of studying woman in her natural 
state, so to speak.”’ 

“It is unfair to judge us by what, I confess, 
is our chief weakness,’’ argued the Woman of the 
World. ‘‘ Woman in pursuit of clothes ceases 
to be human: she reverts to the original brute. 
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Besides, dressmakers can be very trying. The fault is not 
entirely on one side.’’ 

“*T still fail to be convinced,’’ remarked the College Girl, 
““that woman is overpraised. Not even the present conver- 
sation, so far as it has gone, altogether proves your point.’’ 

“T am not saying it is the case among _ intelligent 
thinkers,’’ explained the Philosopher, ‘‘ but in popular litera- 
ture the convention still lingers. To woman’s face no man 
cares to protest against it; and woman, to her harm, has come 
to accept it as a truism. ‘What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice.’ In more or less varied 
form the idea has entered into her blood, shutting out from 
her hope of improvement. The girl is discouraged from ask- 
ing herself the occasionally needful question: ‘Am I on the 
way to become a sound, useful member of society? Oram I 
in danger of degenerating into a vain, selfish, lazy piece of 
good-for-nothing rubbish?’ She is quite content so long as 
she can detect in herself no tendency to male vices, forgetful 
that there are also feminine vices. Woman is the spoilt child 
of the age: noone tells her of her faults. The World with its 
thousand voices flatters her. Sulks, bad temper and pig- 
headed obstinacy are translated as ‘ pretty Fanny’s willful 
ways.’ Cowardice, contemptible in man or woman, she is 
encouraged to cultivate as a charm. The marvel to me is 
that in spite of the folly upon which they are fed so many of 
them grow into sensible women.’’ 

““Myself,’? remarked the Minor Poet, ‘‘I find much com- 
fort in the conviction that talk, as talk, is responsible for 
much less good and much less harm in the world than we 
who talk are apt to imagine. Words to grow and bear fruit 
must fall upon the earth of fact.”’ 

“But you hold it right to fight against folly?’’ demanded 
the Philosopher.’”’ 

‘Good Lord, yes!’’ cried the Minor Poet. ‘‘ That is how 
one knows it is Folly: if we can kill it. Against the Truth 
our arrows rattle harmlessly.’’ 
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How Literature is Retailed 


WELL-KNOWN author tells a good story of an editor 
who ordered a scientific article from him, at the usual 
rate paid beginners. The writer went to work, and after two 
weeks’ study and research produced a treatise on the subject 
that was really good. Flushed with his new enthusiasm, he 
submitted it and hinted that it was worth more money than 
bargained for. It was promptly returned to him; but the 
writer, with some enthusiasm and courage left him, buckled 
down to other work, and held his own. A literary agent 
sold the first half of the article to one periodical at the price 
first agreed upon for the whole, and a year later the second 
half was taken at double this price by another editor, who, 
for lack of space, cut out the last two pages of the manu- 
script. These the writer secured, and, adding a_ short 
introduction and finale, submitted it to the first overcritical 
and unbelieving editor, who accepted it thankfully, and paid 
for it nearly as much as the other two parts had brought. 
Thus grind the Mills of the Gods. 
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“*DID MADAME EVER HEAR THE LIKE OF IT!’” 
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MR. AMOS GOWDY’S ENCOUNTER WITH 
THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. HOW HE 
SNATCHED VICTORY FROM DEFEAT 


By Lilian Bell 


GIRL with your talents— with your genius,’’ said 

A her mother severely, ‘‘to be so vacillating!’’ 

There was no answer from the girl opposite. She 

stirred uneasily in her chair and her mother leaned forward 

and poked the fire vigorously. The noise of the tongs irri- 
tated the girl, and she frowned. 

‘There you go,’’ said her mother, ‘making faces at me 
because I make a noise! Do you think I did it a-purpose? 
The artistic temperament, as you call it, is very hard to get 
along with day by day, and to sit at the same table and eat 
with, well knowing that everything you do is irritating to your 
own flesh and blood that you’ve borne with and sacrificed for 
and waited on till she got so ‘artistic’ and so nervous that 
she can’t stand to hear her own mother sip her soup genteelly 
out of a tablespoon. I want you should remember, Annabel, 
that if you wouldn’t watch me so close when I eat my soup I 
wouldn’t choke so often, which you say makes you nervouser 
—more nervous, I should say —than my sipping it.’’ 

“If vou think it is so hard to live with me, why do you 
insist upon my marrying Mr. Gowdy? You're such a friend 
of his.”’ 

‘Why do I?”’ said her mother, sitting up and grasping the 
arms of her chair. ‘‘ That’s a pretty question to ask when 
you've been engaged to him for ten mortal years — ever since 
your poor father died and left Amos Gowdy your guardian. 
He admired your music —he thought you played the grandest 
at church he ever heard; he’s told me soa-many a time—and 
then he invested your pa’s insurance money and multiplied it 
and sent you and me over here to Parrus and put you under 
the best organist inthe world. Lookatyourconcerts! Look 
at what you can do when you marry him and go home to 
St. Lou-us! I rather think the’ ain’t many finer houses in 
St. Lou-us than Amos Gowdy’s, on Locust Street! And now 
to top all, what has he done? He’s come over to Parrus to 
marry you, and what’s his wedding present to you going to 
be? An organ—a fine pipe organ built into your house! 
Could any girl in her senses want more?”’ 

‘‘T don’t like him,’’ said the girl. ‘‘It isn’t my fault. I 
hardly knew my own mind at fifteen! It was your doing — 
the engagement part of it! Besides, it was scarcely an 
engagement then. It began in a kind of a joke. He was 
father’s old friend and it seemed natural that he should man- 
age our affairs. But the thing has been allowed to grow —I 
don’t know just how —but now, at the very time I wish most 
to be free, I find myself bound with bands of steel to a man I 
can’t bear!’ 

“And why should you want to be so free just now? Are 
you thinking of John Spencer? He hasn’t dared to propose 
to you, has he, after all the hints I’ve thrown out, and he not 
a penny of his own?”’ 

“Oh, yes, you’ve thrown out hints enough, as you say,’’ 
said the girl bitterly, ‘‘and doubtless they have proved 
effective. At any rate, you 
may set your mind at rest. 
He has never spoken to me on 
the subject.’’ 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know,’’ said Mrs. Tappan, 
slowly shaking herhead. ‘‘ If 
ever there was a girl pampered 
and watched over and sac- 
rificed for, it’s been you, 
Annabel Tappan, and by me, 
your own mother. Now, if I 
have to bear your reproaches 
for managing your affairs so’s 
you can make a good, safe 
marriage instead of one of 
these runaway, harum-scarum 
matches that your talented and 
your geniuses and your artistic 
temperaments are always 
doing, it’s time I folded my 
hands and sought other fields 
of usefulness.’’ 

Her daughter made no 
answer: 

““T’m sure your pa used to 
call me a good manager,”’ pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Tappan, pressing 
her handkerchief to her bright 
black eyes and brushing a tear from her plump red cheek. 
“ Many’s the night I sat up with him, when he was ailing — 
your pa always felt peaked and pindlin’ in the spring of the 
year —and I saved and skimped and managed to tend to him 
myself, studying his symptoms and dealing with them accord- 
ing to the good old way—feed a cold and starve a fever — 
and he bore up wonderful, considering the way I dealt with 
him in his last sickness. He never wanted anybody but me, 
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and said I was the most economical wife 
aman ever had. He was a thrifty man, 
your pa was, and held his head up with 
the best of them. Even at the last he 
died like a king, without a doctor! 

“Now, don’t go to rocking yourself 
that way, Annabel! I always know 
you’re mad when you rock. It was the 
greatest blessing, J say, that Amos 
Gowdy took charge of us just when he 
did. For by his management we’ve 
managed to live on our income, and in 
spite of all our advantages of foreign 
travel— you speaking French and 
German just like your own and being 
the best pupil on the organ your master’s 
had—we are just as well off to-day as 
when your padied. Neither your money 
nor mine is touched.’’ 

““T didn’t know the money was divided,’’ said Annabel. 

“Certainly it is,’? answered Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ Your money 
is in your own name, and 1 wouldn’t no more touch it, if I 
could —which I can’t —than I’d steal food off thetable. Mr. 
Gowdy always said I was the best business man he ever saw 
—for a woman!’’ 

“Why don’t you marry him yourself?’’ cried Annabel 
desperately. ‘‘ He is older than you are.’’ 

“Well, Annabel Tappan! Iam surprised at you! Just as 
if I would think of such a thing—though I haven’t lost my 
figure! But Mr. Gowdy has never so much as hinted at it. 
Though I don’t know that it would have been so strange, come 
to think of it. Marrying the friend of his old wife—the wife 
of his old friend, I skowld say. But no, he chose you, and 
now, after years of waiting, almost as long as Laban served 
for Jezebel has Amos served for Annabel! It’s quite Biblical, 
I do declare.’’ 

“Tt wasn’t Laban; it was Jacob. And it wasn’t Jezebel; 
it was Rachel,’’ said the girl patiently. 

““Oh, well, what difference does it make? 
Jews anyway.’’ 

Mrs. Tappan laughed cheerfully. 

““Now, Annabel, cheer up and don’t let’s hear any more of 
Mr. Gowdy’s not understanding you, or your trying to beg off 
at this late day. Things have gone too far now that he’s 
come over and ordered your organ built, and I won’t hear to 
it; so that’s all. Remember now, you are twenty-five and 
nobody else is in love with you, and you’]1 be one of the leaders 
in St. Lou-us society, and when you get back home you can 
live your own life that you’re always talking about and be as 
artisticky and as temperamenty as you want. You’ll have 
everything your own way, so light the lamp 
and get ready to see Mr. Gowdy. I think I 
hear him coming.’’ 
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| F MRS. TAPPAN heard him coming she must 

have had sharp ears, for Mr. Gowdy’s foot- 
steps were always softened by his ‘‘ gums,’’ as 
he expressed it, which was a statement start- 
ling enough to the student of English, but 
which became intelligible when one knew Mr. 
Gowdy, for by ‘‘ gums,”’ 
if pressed for an explana- 
tion, he said he meant 
his ‘‘Articks.’? And _ the 
middle-class American who 
does not know an ‘‘Artick’”’ 
when he sees one can have 
no use for Amos Gowdy nor 
for his gums nor his love 
story. 

Annabel, trusting to her 
mother’s ears rather than 
her own, started up, as Mrs. 
Tappan rose to light the 
lamp, and fled into her own 
room. There, in solitude 
and darkness, the thought of 
Amos Gowdy, and, it must 
be confessed, her own mother, pressed so hardly upon her 
delicate nerves that, impelled by her first revolt, she seized 
her hat and silently made her way down the dark staircase 
from their apartment to the street. But here she was stopped 
by an avenging Fate, or the hand of Providence, as some peo- 
ple persist in accounting for their calamities, in the shape of 
Amos Gowdy himself, who padded up to her in the muffled 
steps she hated, with such a confident air of being the most 
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“FOR THE NEW HOUSE? 
BEAMED MRS. TAPPAN 


welcome in her sight out of all Paris, that Annabel hesitdle | 
from sheer astonishment at his conceit, and in that moment |! 
hesitation her suddenly acquired courage to revolt oozed 01 
at her finger-ends, and she was once more a product of civi 
ization. : | 

“Dear child! Dear girl!’’ chortled Mr. Gowdy unctuous! 
‘“ What do you suppose I’ve got for you?’’ He showed hi 
shiny porcelain teeth in a satisfied smile and laid a propellit! 
hand on her arm, by which, albeit against her will, she w; 
guided up the narrow, winding stairs again. A flood of lig 
burst from the open door as the two entered. 

“Why, what in the world?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tappa 
This form of question in Mrs. Tappan’s vocabulary covered 
multitude of interrogations and demanded divers replies. 

‘“She came to meet me!’’ cried Mr. Gowdy, rubbing h 
hands and regarding her stony countenance. As no answe 
ing smile crossed her set lips, he turned in relief to t 
blooming face of Mrs. Tappan, whose bright black eyes, scer 
ing a secret, snapped a welcome so generous anda curiosi 
so gratifying that Mr. Gowdy came to the point at once. 7 
seated himself at the table, and placing a pair of spectacles f 
down on his nose he took from his pocket a package of ph 
tographs and several sheets of closely written paper whi 
appeared to contain names and numbers. Mrs. Tappan s 
opposite, her plump little hands, with dimples in them, fold 
on the table in front of her. Annabel, who scented a purcha 
for the new house —their new house on Locust Street, im $ 
Louis, far, far removed from the glory and culture and repo 
and freedom and atmosphere and sympathy (she added seve 
other endearing epithets to Paris in the angry depths of 
own mind, which have eluded me)—held aloof, and 
stormy, rebellious eyes flashed ominously for the connub- 
peace of the Locust Street home when once she should 
caged there as its mistress. F 

‘‘T’ve got something to show you,’’ said Mr. Gowdy, loc 
ing around vaguely for his fiancée, but, not seeing h 
focusing his glance upon her mother, as usual. : 

“For the new house?’’ beamed Mrs. Tappan. .; 

‘‘Exactly! For the new house! I want Annabel show 
see it!”’ z| 

“T don’t want to see it!’’ broke from the girl again 
will, it seemed, for she was seldom rude. 

“Don’t want to see it!’’ cried Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ But the 
Mr. Gowdy, you might just as well get used to her moods n/ 
as any time. She couldn’t tell you what ails her any m¢ 
than a feverish child can tell why he feels bad. But the ft” 
is she’s got an attack of the artistic temperament! ”’ y 

“An attack of what?’’ asked Mr. Gowdy with ard 
jaw. , Fi 
““T don’t want you should take it so hard,”’ cried M 
Tappan, laughing. ‘‘It isn’t catching or I’d ’a’ had it le 
ago. It’s nothing but the doldrums, /say. It’s the bl 
It’s hysterics! It’s caring for music and art and literati? | 
so’s you can’t be polite to your own mother or decent to y > 
own husband that is to be. It means wanting ‘ atmosphe’ 
so bad you can’t breathe common air. It means being poly 
if anybody differs from you, and declaring you ain’t und 
stood if your best friend tries to bring you down to earth. 

I was asked what the artistic temperament really was, stripy: 
of all its trimmings, I should say it was just a plain exc* 
for being teetotally unlivable. You can’t understand h 
Znever could. You’ll just have to do the best you can wi 
her, for, when you’ve tried extra hard to understand hei 
like as not she’ll screech out that she wishes she was de 
and you’re left with your mouth open.”’ 

Although Mrs. Tappan’s tongue was sharp, her manne 
kindly, and she said this with the amiable, ironical int 
of giving her daughter a point of view and allowing | 
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jance to come forward and laugh the matter off. But to 
nnabel the thought of what her future life would be to her, 
yuld she go through it hand in hand with a kindred spirit, 
yd been growing clearer in her mind of late, until to-day her 
vathing of Amos Gowdy had almost reached a point where 
ymething must give way. 

“7 can understand her!’’ cried Mr. Gowdy. ‘‘No man 
yer tried harder or spent a bigger pile of money doing it. 
o you know what has taken me out of town so much lately? 
Tell, come here and you’ll see. Come here, Annabel!”’ 
The girl reluctantly obeyed. Her mother and Mr. Gowdy 
ere in a flutter which she in no wise shared. 

“Tt’s the organ!’’ cried Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ Look, Annabel! 
ook at the pipes! Look at the size of it! What did I tell 
yu?” 

“Tt cost twenty thousand dollars,’’ said Mr. Gowdy. His 
yice trembled with emotion. ‘‘ Twenty thousand dollars 
ver here, mind you! Goodness knows what it will cost to 
st it to St. Lou-us! But I was bound for my wife to have 
\e thing she has wanted all her life —an organ built into her 
‘yn house! ”’ 

| While he was speaking Annabel leaned over and suddenly 
atched the photograph from her mother’s hands. She 
‘ared at it as if fascinated, then her face twitched as if all 
e little individual muscles were contending for the mastery. 
or one moment she held herself in leash. Then, with a 
‘nothered burst of laughter, or tears, or both together —they 
‘yuld not tell which—she fled from the apartment and left 
lem staring. 

/ Mrs. Tappan folded her hands in resignation. 

| What did [ tell you?’’ she said. ‘“‘ That’s what she calls 
hing an artistic temperament! ”’ 

Mr. Gowdy gathered up the photographs with a jaw so 
‘rangely set that Mrs. Tappan feared that her exasperation 
ad led her too far. 

“There! There!’’ she said, laying one of her pretty 
junded hands, so different from Annabel’s long, slender, 
orvous fingers, on Amos Gowdy’s arm. ‘‘I guess 
owll think we’re both crazy. But don’t mind 
innabel. She ain’t been well for quite a spell. 
ye’s acted drove all day. Don’t put away those 
ctures. I want you should explain them to me.’’ 
» And under her soothing sympathy and twinkling 
\eerfulness Amos Gowdy forgot the headlong 
ght of Annabel and the queer sound of her voice 
4 she broke away from them in her culminating 
»rror of the everlastingly commonplace. 
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|\ HE looked fearfully to the right and left as the 
” invisible concierge swung to the door behind 
or. Tears forced themselves silently from her 
iming eyes and she gripped her tremulous hands 
gether until the knuckles showed white. She 
+d swiftly down the Boulevard St. Michel, turned 
je corner and found herself at the church in whose 
*gan loft she spent half her days. An old man 
as just locking the side door. The girl put her 
ind on his arm with a half sob. 
“Oh, Antoine, you weren’t going already ?”’ 
‘Why, yes, Mademoiselle; it’s half past six 
ready. Did Mademoiselle wish to play?”’ 
“No, not if you were going to dinner — but —”’ 
“Mademoiselle has the air of wishing to cry!”’ 
“Oh, Antoine, I’m all to pieces to-night. 
enez/ Vl give you five francs if—don’t you 
derstand ? I must, I must play!” 
\“ Mais oui—mais oui—of course I understand. 
nd wife will have to wait, that’s all. Will 
ademoiselle step in?’’ 
| He flung open the door as he spoke — this simple- 
‘inded French workingman who understood the 
tistic temperament so well that he knew he must 
rego his dinner, bear his wife’s scolding, and 
imp the organ for mademoiselle to enable her to 
ly her black beast, or she would go sleepless to 
‘d that night. The five francs were an incentive, 
| be sure, but not a reason. The reason was 
fat he understood. He understood the more 
Tewdly, because in the shadows opposite stood 
2 figure of John Spencer, who, if Antoine thought- 
ie: left open the door, always stole in, under the 
ver of Annabel’s music and hid himself in the 
Ie to listen to her. 
There is no woman worthy of the name who has 
t had her period of wild rebellion against an 
Proaching crucial moment, where to revolt 
med criminal and to yield meant death — death 
all ideals of happiness and freedom. At such 
ments expression in some form is necessary, and to 
mabel music was always the outlet. As Antoine filled the 
Se organ with air and the girl felt the power within only 
aiting her touch, her spirit took flame, passion gave her 
ength, and she poured forth such music, such crashing, 
founding chords, such a storm of harmony, now strained to 
> point of discord, now melting to a moan, but ever soaring, 
‘ring as if to leave sorrow and even self behind and reach 
om through space, that her listeners shivered and the 
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storm in her soul communicated its unrest and rebellion to 
the soul of her lover who heard. 

She began with the Vorspiel from Tristan and Isolde — 
that human wailing question—that poignant cry for help, 
which when borne on the quivering tones of the Vox Humana 
soared aloft into the dim reaches of the church and pierced 
through into the night beyond. Each soul translates that 
motif for itself, but the mere expression of the everlasting and 
appealing question of its tone never fails to rend the earthly 
veil and loose the spirit from its leash. 

She gathered strength and comfort as she played; the organ 
responded to her mood; the sound poured forth and gathered 
all the ache of her heart in its upward flight of harmony, until 
when she paused at the highest note, it was as if she had 
spread her great wings and, piercing the clouds, stood upon 
the pinnacle of a glorious, shining mountain where all the 
hitherto unexplained lay spread beneath her, clear and open 
to her new and clarified vision. 

It was a supreme moment for the genius of the girl, for, 
uplifted by the sense of freedom, she began to improvise, and 
from a low and quivering reply as if her own timid, earth-born 
spirit made tremulous answer to the great question her music 


-had asked of the God of To-morrow, her hands groped after 


great chords, and finally, emboldened from within, she burst 
forth into such a fanfare, such a glorious hallelujah of revolt 
and emancipation that the aisles trembled, even the founda- 
tions of the great church seemed to rock, and under the 
exhilaration of the moment the man in the pews who loved 
and understood her felt that this was his supreme hour. 

He approached silently and saw the glory of her face for one 
translucent moment beforeshe perceived him. Then, stirred 
out of all decorum, as she raised her eyes to his and read their 
meaning, she lifted her hands from the keyboard and laid 
them in his, and knew that for all time she had found some 
one who knew and understood, and that never again would 
she be driven out in the mood she had just exercised, to seek a 
comprehension from the depths of the organ which now stood 
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HE APPROACHED SILENTLY AND SAW THE GLORY OF HER FACE 


before her motionless and dumb. Not so the man’s face. It 
vibrated with feeling. He bent over her and kissed her hair. 

That kiss on her hair was the crowning touch of compre- 
hension. Any other kiss would have jarred on the spiritual 
exaltation of her mood. 

“ How did you know?”’ she breathed. 

“T felt,’’ he said. 

‘But, oh, the awfulness of what I have suffered in the last 
day —in the last two hours! ’’ 
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“Tell me,’’ he said, and pressed her two hands against him. 

““Tt seems disloyal when they try to be so good to me— but 
did you ever hate people for being good to you in a clumsy 
way? Did you ever want to kill a man for presuming to 
understand you?’’ 

She searched his face eagerly to see if she dared vent the 
wildness of her mood upon him, but he only pressed her hands 
closer and she sighed with relief. 

“He came to-night—you know how he has worried me 
asking me which were my favorite ‘ pieces,’ and tormenting 
me because he claims that the organ is too heavy fora woman 
—and what do you think he has done? What do you think 
he has bought for mze, when I compose and gather all my joy 
from making music? He has bought an orchestrion—a 
twenty-thousand-dollar music box! He has had rolls made 
of all my ‘ favorite pieces’! You can grind them out!’’ 

““ Heavens! ’’ cried John Spencer. 

“Tt works by electricity —— because the organ is too heavy 
and might tire me! Tire me, mind you, when the greatest 
bliss I have is to play until I ache from head to foot with the 
agony of composing and the fatigue of playing! Think what 
the man can be made of —think of the size and calibre of his 
soul to make such a mistake, and he has known me since I 
was born! I can’t put it into words. I want to scream it and 
laugh it and cry it, but most of all I want to murder the man 
who did it! Do I shock you?”’’ 

“Not a bit,’? he said gently, but he looked down into 
her quivering, impassioned face apprehensively. She was 
wrought up to such a pitch that she might do anything. He 
dared not even attempt to soothe her. ‘‘I could murder him 
myself with a right good will. But what a mood you are in! 
If I were not here you would compose a ‘Judith’ or some- 
thing immortal. Your genius was never so stitred. Instead 
of laughing or crying it and taking it all out of your delicate 
nerves, why don’t you play it? Play for me! And put all 
your hatred and revenge into it in the most magnificent way 
you can. Then, at the end—put yourself and me into it, just 
as we shall always be —together! ”’ 

A look came into her face which transfigured 
it—a look of gratitude first of all and thena 
comprehension of his comprehension and then 
—she turned and played. 


IV 
T THE end of an hour she swayed toward 
him in a physical weariness which was 
almost mortal. He caught her in his arms. 

Old Antoine crept down from his place, his 
cap in hand, his voice shaking, his eyes 
dimmed. 

“It is Monsieur who was just playing?’’ 

‘“No, no—it was Mademoiselle all the time.’’ 

“Impossible! How strong she is! The 
music went straight to my heart. Let Monsieur 
but look in my eyes. They’re fair full. Sure 
Mademoiselle isa marvel. Never have I heard 
such music— never.”’ 

Silently they left the church, Antoine locking 
the little door after them and continuing to 
regard Annabel as if she were a spirit. 

They walked slowly. The Seine was near 
and in the soft summer darkness its twinkling 
lights beckoned them invitingly. They crossed 
half-way over the Pont St. Michel and stood 
looking up the river toward St. Cloud. The 
heart of each was too full for words. The 
woman’s genius had humbled the man. 

““T am so commonplace. I have so little to 
offer you,’’ he faltered. But the girl turned on 
him with sudden passion. 

““So little to offer! Do you know that in the 
last hour you have offered and I have received 
from you more than any one ever gave me before 
in all my life? You say you are commonplace! 
No one can be commonplace who understands! 
You call me a genius with my music. Well, 
you have a genius of appreciation and compre- 
hension! You rest and stir and soothe and in- 
spire me all in one! You have sympathy for my 
every mood. I’ve felt it ever since I knew 
you. You will not be frightened if I feel sad 
when no calamity has occurred, or if I laugh at 
the pathos of vulgarity; you too will feel the 
sadness in the under side of things and you will 
not be dazed by my changing moods. So little 
to give! I only wish that every woman who is 
cursed with a modicum of genius could find a 
man just as ‘commonplace’ as you!” 

‘“Oh, dearest, do I mean all that to you? I 
have been so afraid that this man’s wealth ——’’ 

“‘T have just discovered that I am not poor, so that matter 
need never disturb us. I never cared for quantities of money 
anyway. It nearly always vulgarizes its owners. I am only 
afraid ——”’ 

“* Afraid of what?’’ 

““To go back and fight them both. 
him for ten years! Think of it!”’ 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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@Busybodies always think that they are doing good. 


@Gold would do more good if it followed the golden 


rule. 


@Too many statesmen want to suppress the trusts 
without interfering with them. 


@Do not hesitate to do a kind thing on the spur of 
the moment, for the moment is soon gone. 


@ Mont Pelée’s first tragedy was beyond human imag- 
ination. Its encore was entirely superfluous. 


es 
What Makes the Wheels Go Round 


HIS month is distinguished in our calendar because it 
marks the annual starting up of the huge dynamo which 
supplies power to the American people. 

Not in history nor in legend is there recorded such an out- 
burst of international curiosity as the United States has 
excited in the past three years—that is, since it became 
not merely an agricultural but also an industrial world-factor, 
inevitably dominant in an era whose civilization is the first 
based upon peace and indissolubly wedded to peaceful arts 
and toils. Europe has not been satisfied with inspecting and 
discussing the brusque Mr. Morgan, the flamboyant Mr. 
Schwab, the suave Mr. Yerkes, the motley multitude of our 
captains of industry graduated from the ranks where they 
were butchers and farm-hands and dray-drivers and peddlers 
and puddlers, and now trotting about in foreign parts with 
eyes “skinned ’’ for any stray ‘‘ good things ’’ the natives may 
have overlooked. 

These specimens only whetted Europe’s curiosity to an 
edge as fine as that which cut the home ties of adventurous 
spirits when Columbus exhibited his Indians and his gold at 
the court of his patrons. 

The Europeans—and the Asiatics, too—hastened to dis- 
patch to us all manner of commissioners, official, semi-official 
and private, from princes of reigning houses to delegates from 
labor unions. And each of these spies—of the splendid, 
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modern kind —has been charged to seek and find and forth- 
with bring home an answer to the all-important question: 
“How do they do it?”’ 

And these gentlemen have poked and peeked and peered 
about in the friendliest, most flattering way imaginable. 
They have examined palace and tenement and cottage, and 
their tenants. They have eatenand drunk of all the products 
of the land and have listened to speeches numerous and have 
read newspapers numberless. They have watched wheels go 
round in factories—and in heads as well. They have heard 
those who say ‘‘ Morgan did it,’’ those who say ‘‘ It was done 
in spite of old Morgan and his kind,’’ those who say ‘‘ The 
Spanish War did it,’’ and those who respectively give the 
credit to Bamby’s Baked Beans, to the tariff, to the speeches 
reported in the Congressional Record, and to Funston. And, 
after tasting and seeing and touching and smelling and hear- 
ing from Maine to the Golden Gate, these envoys have gone 
back and, with one accord, have replied: 

‘They do it by education.’’ 

From the end of the Civil War—an interruption of our 
progress to rid ourselves of a drag upon it—we have been 
educating as we never did before, as no other people ever did 
or now does. Immigrants have poured in; our own great 
“infant industry ’’ which protectionist and free-trader alike 
believe in protecting and fostering, has been exceeding expan- 
sive. But we have put home and foreign product into the 
great educational plant—from half to two-thirds of all 
between five years old and twenty going through school and 
academy or college. And inthis present month more than 
one-fifth of our total population will begin to receive formal 
instruction. And more than a million of our young men and 
women — one in every ten of both sexes of the higher educa- 
tion age, one in every six young men of that age —will be at 
the universities, colleges, academies, business and profes- 
sional schools. 

‘‘T think, therefore I am,’’ runs the Descartes formula. We 
teach our youth to think in order that they may really 6e— 
be individual, be proud and self-respecting and self-reliant, 
be free with the freedom no government or law can give or 
secure or take away. In the educational institution this 
impulse gets form and direction that it may develop efficient 
manhood. And against the thinking toiler all the forces of 
ignorance and passion and wasteful luxury, of base or foolish 
political, social, industrial ideas, cannot prevail. 

Our formula of intelligent consciousness runs: We educate, 
therefore we think; we think, therefore we are! 


The Hour Before Breakfast 
OMANCE is coy in the morning. 


Courtship thinks it 

needs moonlight. There seems something too inquis- 
itive and inconsiderate, too matter of fact, about the bare 
light of mere day. The disconsolate swain turns to Diana—- 


‘‘ With how sad steps, O moone, thou climbst the sky; 
How silently and with how wan a face! 
What! may it be that even in heavenlie place 
That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries? ”’ 


sang Sidney for all lovers. But the morning will insist on 
being. It is more assertive than the moonlight and there is 
more of it. Young people fear its certainty and thus we have 
solemn discussions, soberly asking if the majority of marriages 
are happy. A moonlight engagement hangs by spider’s web, 
while a morning agreement is hooked with steel. And yet 
who ever heard of a young man proposing in the morning? 

We do not half appreciate the morning —especially that 
hour before breakfast when the faculties have come from their 
rest with new lights and garnered energies. Here is a con- 
sensus of the habits of rich men. Who have made the best 
marks? Those who used the fag-ends of hours, those who 
sat not on the porch rubbing their hands until the bell rang, 
but found something to do. Great men have learned new 
languages while dressing. Men have reached their critical 
decisions while breakfast was being cooked. It is then that 
the vision is clear, the mind certain, the judgment sound. 

Suppose these men who have done and won had used moon- 
light for their illumination! Suppose Newton had been sitting 
under that apple tree after dark! How could he have known 
what hit him? A happy marriage is quite the biggest thing 
any man can achieve for himself. Millions are poverty with- 
out it. Does it not follow that the wise young man of this 
generation ought to apply the best rules of human experience 
to the greatest moment of his life? The hour before breakfast 
ought to be his time. If she looks well then, she will look 
lovely in all the other hours of the day. It is not only an 
opportunity for the man, it is a test of the girl. Moonlight 
has its uses; moonlight- has its beauty—but the flowers 
bloom unseen. It is the hour before breakfast that all Nature 
is gladdest—and it is the hour before breakfast that love 
should be up and doing. 


The Best of Good Company 


e[pule great summer upheaval which throws us all out 
towns to the hills or coast is a purely American m 
ment. There is nothing just like it in any other count 
does much for the health and homogeneity of the differ 
peoples of the States. But it has one unwholesome <fell 
tends to drive us all toour knees before that intangible 
called Society which threatens to become the America 
How much of the summer do we give to plotting how to 
some little clique which does not want us, or to keep 
rants, whom we do not want, out of our little clique? 
Is it worth while to give our lives to this sort of thing. 
this summer to the study of the Smiths of New York and t} 
next to the Smiths of Cincinnati, only to find that they a 
precisely like the Smiths of Chicago whom we have alwa_ 
known? There are about forty millions of Us who claim 
be in good society, with about the same equipment of brain, 
education and good (or bad) manners. We really affect ea 
other about as much as the house flies, who also swarm al 
buzz, do their fellows. ‘ | 
Now, there is always, no matter how poor we are, the be 
of society waiting for us. Friends who never are rude 
vulgar, who do not care for money, who do not know how. 
talk scandal nor to lie or brag. If we are unclean or tric] 
they will have none of us, but if they once take us as colleagu 
they will be loyal to the end. | 
One of these henchmen will wait silent beside you all d. 
for a kind word, and for that word will give you an affecti 
faithful until death. ] 
These races or gentes are of the most ancient descent. \ 
boast that our ancestors came into the country with P 
Theirs possessed it before Adam was born. They each h 
dwelt apart, each has its language, its code of law 
mechanical skill, its system of government. We are 
absorbed by the Smiths and Joneses that we are blind tothe 
all. When a Lubbock or Audubon hints secrets to us» 
cry out in amazement. Maeterlinck tells of the love-maki 
of the queen of a race. It is a tragedy not to be compel 
in human words, yet it comes true every summer day. E 
we shut our ears to it and prefer to listen to a ragtime tur 
There are myriads of these tribes — dumb brothers of c) 
own. They fill the whole world with strange crafts a 
secrets, and they are ready to share them with us. It « 05 
nothing to be presented in their court. A few penn 
take the poorest of us into their presence. They have a cu 
ous power, too, of sympathy and comfort for one who }} 
understanding. ; 
He will find under the trees a great calm and rest, a 
then a wonderful beauty, and presently the things long du» 
will speak in friendly voices, and at last the Mother ig. 
and of them and of us all will welcome him, saying, ‘Ei 
hast thou stayed so long?”’ . | 
Once made welcome to that court we never are shut out. 
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The Naming of Farm Homes > 


| sudden development of the rural delivery of mail, al 


the rapid growth of inter-urban lines of electric ‘| 


it 
F 


make pertinent a fresh consideration of the question of na- 
ing the farm homes. The question that continually comes) 
from mail delivery and car service is, How shall the farms? 
spoken of? It must either be by the name of the resid 
or owner, or by some specially adopted name. @ 
We all know the absurdities, as addresses, of nicknan5 
suchas ‘‘ Uncle Billy’s,’’ ‘‘ Old Man Haverstraw’s,”’ ‘‘ Wid) 
Plunkett’s’’—we have heard them all from childho' 
Imagine such names written as addresses upon letters,f 
called out from the platform of the electric car! We a 
certainly, with a little effort, make a change in the matte 
We are now building for comfort and beauty where 


i 
years ago we built for shelter alone. We are planting dA 


farm places very properly come in as a part of the c 
There is more dignity about ‘‘ Cedar Slope’’ or } 
View ’’ than ‘‘ Old Man Caspar’s Place’’ or ‘‘ Uncle Hents 
Ranch.’’ And the very fact that a name has been chosen 
the home makes it dearer to those who live there. d ‘ 

Good sense, wit and imagination should assist at the ch 
tening. What special outward features does the farm fr 
sess? What family name or history shall be perp iL 
What local history shall be preserved? A name th 
with the family or its ancestors across the Atlantic mi 
the choice of some. Favorite trees, natural or plant 
outlook, or some special feature of the landscape, giv 
scope for choice. Whatever the name, let it be di 
expressive, appropriate and euphonious. 


| 
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: RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR 


+ TUMDRUM—that is the word for the ministry which 
| Mr. Balfour has reconstructed. Everybody who knew 
Ph the personality of Mr. Balfour knew that he would not 
rke any very big changes. His temperament is charming 
_yher than strong; he is the victim of his own amiable qual- 
is and of his extraordinary popularity; and he cannot do 
}’sh things to individuals. He is also a man who rather 
hiitates in advancing hisfriends. He hasn’t a particle of the 
srit of the condottiere leader of men, who sees and admits 
tl necessity of gathering around him a body of retainers 
Hind by the selfish ties of common interests and the common 
Hoe of plunder. Indeed it has often been said that, for a 
ying politician, the warm personal friendship of Mr. Balfour 
_ in disadvantage rather than an advantage. Nobody would 
_s' that of Mr. Chamberlain, who stuffed the ministry with 
catures of his own particular bailiwick of Birmingham, 
al who owes some of his success to the feeling that he who 
sves Chamberlain faithfully is also serving himself. 
\\bove all this, as a factor in creating the new ministry, 
ithe fact that Mr. Balfour has never pretended to be a 
senuous legislator. His creed is what might be calleda 
gitle pessimism. He can work hard; he can feel deeply. 
f was the one minister outside the War Office and the 
( onial Department who showed his concern during the dis- 
arous days in which the late war opened, by giving up his 
vation and returning to London; and it was he who helped 
Ezland through the awful hour when Buller was suggesting 
t surrender of Ladysmith, and thereby shaking the Empire 
tits very foundations. But still, at bottom Mr. Balfour is 
0 a believer in heroics, in rapid or great changes; the 
wid has for him no millenniums: it proceeds with its law- 
oOained regularity— with pretty general dissatisfaction as 
iffinal and most dominant mood. 


| 
Lord Halsbury’s Coveted Woolsack 


T2se being the factors, it was evident that Mr. Balfour 
Wild not go beyond a mere re-shuffle of the old cards, and 
Wild do as little, even of that, as was possible. It is prac- 
tilly the same ministry as that which Lord Salisbury left. 
Tere were several old men in the ministry; one old man 
oy has gone, and he is not the oldest. It had been expected 
th: Lord Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor, would certainly 
& This man is really one of the phenomena of the age. 
Nobody cares 

| much for him; 
hie ha sat he 
reputation 
of always 
having been 
among the 
laziest of men; 
he is in politics 
narrow; his 
place has been 
coveted for 
some years by 
more than one 
illustrious 
member of his 
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Mr. Balfour and His Cabinet 
By T. P. O'CONNOR, M. P. 


profession and his party. Lord Alverstone, for instance —the 
present Lord Chief Justice — was, next to Charles Russell, the 
biggest lawyer of his time; and he was certainly entitled to 
the Lord Chancellorship by length of service to his party as 
well as by his extraordinary preéminence in the profession; 
but he waited for a decade, and still Lord Halsbury held 
on to the woolsack—aged, crabbed, narrow, brusque in 
temper and in tongue; and in the end Lord Alverstone gave 
up the struggle and took a judgeship. To-day a shrewd 
Scotchman named Finlay is Attorney-General. He also has 
considerable professional eminence, though nothing like 
Webster’s; and, of course, he would be only too delighted to 
get the Lord Chancellorship. He is a young man, as poli- 
ticians go with us, just turned sixty, and he certainly might 
add to the strength and the decision of the Cabinet; but Lord 
Halsbury holds on, and Finlay disappears into disappointed 
space. To add to the curiosity of this weird figure it should 
be added that Lord Halsbury is perhaps the most homely man 
that ever held exalted office. 


Mr. Ritchie, the Genius of Commonplaceness 


Mr. Ritchie’s accession to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer might also have been foreseen in a ministry 
which Mr. Balfour would create. Mr. Ritchie is the type of 
politician who seems to succeed by the sheer force of com- 
monplaceness. He is a very poor speaker; he knows noth- 
ing of the higher politics, and until he entered Parliament 
he was just a commonplace, shrewd, uninspired— jute was 
the commodity in which he dealt— business man, doing a 
steady but not a huge trade. He must have made some 
hundreds of speeches in the course of his twenty-two years of 
parliamentary life, but there isn’t a human being who can 
recall a sentence he ever uttered; it is doubtful if he could 
do so himself. He has never taken part in any of the great 
party debates where the big orators of all sides enter the ring 
and appeal to Demos. And yet, there is no minister in the 
House of Commons who has passed so many measures into 
law. He strikes the target of the Commonplace with the 
instinct of genius, and always therefore proposes something 
to which the average uninspired man will agree. The hum- 
drum man who holds with no very great stringency to any 
political party or to any political principle is the man whom 
Mr. Ritchie has in view. Of that Shifting Balance of unin- 
formed and contradictory opinion which makes the turn-over 
at elections, Mr. Ritchie is the inspired barometer.  Accord- 
ingly he is able to bring in a bill on the Liquor Traffic 
which the saloonkeeper does not fear and the moderate tem- 
perance man accepts. The measure, of course, will practically 
do nothing, but it is good enough to pass muster for a moderate 
and practical measure. The Shifting Balance rejoices; and 
Mr. Ritchie carries his bill, and gets credit for immense tact. 
It is really the instinct of the Commonplace in attuning itself 
to the Commonplace. Physically Mr. Ritchie is a big, raw- 
boned Scotchman, with very dark complexion, coarse, strong 
features, a thick utterance; a rough-and-tumble kind of man, 

There are two new Cabinet ministers who are of a very dif- 
ferent type. Mr. George Wyndham is in many respects one of 
the most picturesque figures in the House of Commons. He 
is picturesque in his ancestry; he is picturesque in his 
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appearance; he is picturesque in his present position. By 
ancestry on the English side he belongs to families that have 
played their part in the parliamentary history of England for 
centuries. Two of his ancestors perished on the Cavalier 
side in the Civil War in which the crown of Charles and his 
life were lost; another ancestor was one of the men who 
fought Sir Robert Walpole for twenty years; another was a 
prominent parliamentarian in the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the Irish side Mr. Wyndham’s ancestry is quite 
as historic. He is the great-grandson of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, that young and gallant member of the historic 
house of the Duke of Leinster who took arms for the liberty of 
Ireland in 1798. Lord Edward madea marriage as romantic 
as himself; his wife was Pamela, the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis. 

The George Wyndham of to-day is in appearance the fitting 
representative of a poetic and high-bred race. He is one of 
the handsomest men in the House of Commons. His hair 
used to be raven black; and with brilliant blue-gray Irish 
eyes under dark lashes, with high, aquiline nose, with a 
head of abundant hair of poetic length and cut, he might 
have stood fora poet of the Sierras, or some such romantic 
figure. The hair has been silvered by the struggles of politics, 
but it is still long, abundant, poetic. Add that he has, in 
spite of the approach of the fatal fortieth year, a gure with a 
slight waist, with alert movement and upright carriage—the 
figure, in fact, of the cavalry officer —one of the passing 
epochs of his life— and you will understand what a wonder- 
fully handsome fellow Mr. Wyndham is. 


The Versatility of the Secretary for Ireland 


His mind bears a resemblance to his body. It is refined, 
poetical, full of dreams and projects. He has written a 
preface to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and is steeped in litera- 
ture. Curiously enough— this is a fact not generally known 
about him—Mr. Wyndham has, in addition, considerable 
talents as a man of business. He is a railway director; he 
is a master of figures; he can interest himself as much ina 
big financial scheme as in a sonnet. His oratory is the most 
graceful in the House of Commons to-day. It is the tragic 
part of his career that with the blood of a great Irish rebel 
in his veins he has come to the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at a moment when he is bound to be brought into 
conflict with 
the sentiment 
of the mass of 
the Irish peo- 
ple. It is not 
the work nor 
the times in 
Ireland for 
which he is 
suited by tem- 
perament and 
tradition. It 
would have 
been much 
more suitable 
if he had been 
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reserved for the day of reconciliation between 
the two nations —a day which I hope and 
believe to be nearer than many people think. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the other young 
Cabinet minister, is as representative of new 
England as Mr. Wyndham is of old. Every 
drop of blood in his veins is of the shop, 
shoppy. His father and all his forefathers 
have been engaged in business ever since the 
family began. Young Chamberlain inherits 
and he owes his success 
largely to the prosaic, painstaking, business 


| aptitude which he has brought to the House 


of Commons.:° Like Mr. Ritchie, he has never 
made a memorable speech, never said a 
brilliant thing: possibly never will say a 
brilliant thing. He is not a bad speaker — 
as Mr. Ritchie is; on the contrary, he speaks 
with a certain agreeable fluency; but there is 
none of the striking imagery of the orator; 
there is none of that impelling and volcanic 
passion which lies behind the cold, clear 
utterance of his father. He is simply a very 
smooth-spoken, tranquil, businesslike young 
man who has mastered his facts and his 
figures; who answers sweetly and tersely; 
who, in short, acts as a minister with some- 
thing of the easy grace which the young sales- 
man displays at the ladies’ counter, 

In appearance young Mr. Chamberlain has 
a close resemblance to his father. He has a 
long face like his father; he dresses very 
carefully like his father; he wears a single 
eye-glass like his father. But the face is of a 
The softer nature of the mother 
has evidently commingled with and trans- 
fused the hard nature of the father. And 
young Mr. Chamberlain has had the advantage 
of university training and devotion to politics 
from his earliest years—things which dis- 
tinguish his career from that of his father, who 
had no university training, and who, up to his 
fortieth year, was mainly absorbed in the work 


| of getting rich. 


The other members of the new Cabinet do 
not call for much notice. Mr. Aretas Akers- 
Douglas, who was for many years Chief Whip, 
and who until lately was First Commissioner 
of Works, has been transferred to the Home 
Office. He is a tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Saxon, with an easy temper, a sweet smile 
and a soft tranquillity of manner. He never 
makes an enemy, never says a harsh thing, 
is civil even to an Irish member, and turns 
away the wrath of the dourest Scotchman by 
the softest of answers. He will be discreet, 
easy-tempered, unambitious in his new office 
—it is one which it is very difficult to fill 
unless a man has a tranquil soul and a some- 
what commonplace mind. Either ambition 
or intellectual originality would be fatal. 


The Father:Confessor of the Party 
Sir William Walrond has been Chief Whip 


for several years; he is now Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. This is an office which 


| plays the same part in the political body as 
| the vermiform appendix does in the human 

body: it 
| has apparently passed away. 


the use of which 
The Duchy of 
Lancaster supplies the Prince of Wales with 
a portion of his income, and there accordingly 


is a survival, 


| is some work to be done in the administra- 
| tion of 


his vast estate in the big county. 
But this is not ministerial work, and the only 
reason the office has been retained is to give 
a Prime Minister a chance of having a handy 
man about him who can take up odd jobs 


| that the other ministers find it impossible 


to do. The late Lord Dufferin, who had a 
quaint way of putting things, once held the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy, and he 
described himself as ‘‘a maid of all work”’ 
inthe ministry. Sir William Walrond is a 
straight-limbed, blue-eyed Saxon; a 
squire of ancient descent; suave, tranquil, 
reticent; an ideal man for the office of Whip. 

The Whip in the House of Commons has 
most of the secret and delicate work of a party 
to do. Besides being the collector of opinion 
— the barometer who sets to fair weather or 
foul as the moods of the party change, and 
who has therefore to advise the leader of the 
House as to what the division lobbies are 
going to do — besides being all this, the Chief 
Whip has much of the smaller patronage 
to give away. Patronage is not now in 
England what it once was, and what in 
America it still is; the competition system is 


the only door to most of the Civil Service 
appointments, and every citizen’s son is free 
to try his chance at entering through that 
door. But still there are small things—local 
postmasterships and trifles of that kind— 
which the Chief Whip controls. 

Another and perhaps more important piece 
of patronage in the hands of the Chief Whip 
is the choice of parliamentary candidates. 
He is always consulted by the local caucus 
when an election comes on, and it rests with 
him very often to say who shall get the hard- 
ship of a forlorn hope or the luxury of a safe 
seat. Finally, the Chief Whip is the Father- 
Confessor of the Party. It is he who has to 
be told first of this man’s scrape about money 
and the other’s about a lady; who has to help 
all kinds of lame dogs over all kinds of 
stiles. A man who has been trusted with such 
secrets must be a model of discretion. Sir 
William Walrond’s discretion is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that he held his office 
for many years to the satisfaction of all. 

Lord Londonderry is head of the Board of 
Education—a new department. There is 
nothing to be said about him except that he 
is a very rich landlord, owns vast estates in 
the North of Ireland and big coal mines in 
England; entertains hugely, drives a four-in- 
hand, and is somewhat narrow and reaction- 
ary. He owes his place probably to his 
immense family influence and his great 
wealth. It used to be said that the obstinate 
bachelorhood of Mr. Balfour was _ once 
menaced by a fendresse for one of Lord 
Londonderry’s daughters, but the lady was 
lately married to a young peer, and possi- 
bly the story had nothing in it. 

Young Mr. Forster, who has been made a 
Junior Whip, is just the type of young fellow 
that gets that kind of place. He is tall, 
muscular, a great cricketer, clean-shaven, 
clean-limbed, dark, quiet; the kind of young 
man whom you would know to be an 
Englishman of the upper classes whether you 
met him at the top of Mont Blanc or the 
bottom of the Anaconda mine. 


Two Cabinet Disappearances 


Two words, finally, as to two disappear- 
ances. Sir John Gorst is one of the freaks 
of parliamentary life. He is one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons. He it was 
who founded that famous Fourth Party which 
raised Lord Randolph Churchill to power and 
which, considering its size, was the most 
potent parliamentary force ever seen in British 
politics, not even excepting the young party 
which Parnell had around him inthe eighties. 
Of that group Gorst was the most effective. 
He knew more than Lord Randolph, who at 
that period was appallingly ignorant; he is 
said to have never read Hamlet and to have 
known nothing about it till he saw Sir Henry 
Irving play it at Oxford. But Gorst was 
already a trained politician and a trained 
lawyer, and indeed had already had a career. 
He was a newspaper editor in New Zealand 
in his early days, and his office was once the 
target of Maori and British bullets. Cold, 
audacious, cynical, Gorst can always make a 
speech which surprises, shocks, delights the 
House of Commons. But he has the kink in 
his mind that made it impossible for him ever 
to get on with anybody, and so he has seen 
men without one-tenth of his ability advance 
while he has remained stationary in a subor- 
dinate office. More than once he has been 
told that his room would be regarded by his 
colleagues as better than his company; but 
he has held obstinately on. And now in his 
old age he is ‘‘ chucked ’’— to use the House 
of Commons’ familiar phrase —a_ soured, 
disappointed, unhappy man. 

Jesse Collings is also one of the ‘‘ chucked.’’ 
A queer, quaint, gentle little personality is 
Jesse Collings. His people were small trades- 
men in Devon. He went to Birmingham, 
founded a little business, went into politics, 
became a follower and an intimate of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and when the spoils came to 
be distributed got a little office with a salary 
of six thousand dollars a year. But he has 
held that office for several years, and I suppose 
it was thought he had had it long enough. 
He goes back to obscurity. He is poor, and 
a little disappointed; and his beard is white. 
He is one of the flotsam and jetsam with which 
the shores of political life are heavily strewn. 
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muscle and brain. ‘* Soft-cooked"’ cereals are swa 
with little or no mastication, and, therefore, the 
robbed of their necessary — NATURAL— exercise, 
weakness and decay. Shredded Whole Whea' 
being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and indui 
NATURAL flow of saliva, which is indispen 
NATURAL digestion. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, Send for “ The 
Question ’’ Cook Book (free). Address ‘ 


**SUN”’ 
Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 


Brilliant, safe, simple, odorless, 
clean and 1-6 the cost of kerosene. 
Conforms to all insurance under- N@Z 
writers’ rules. Branch supply depots in ‘Ne 
all the larger cities. Write for catalogue. 
Agents secure territory — write to-day. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 603, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 


Latest Model. 


Style 231. 


vers & Pond 
“PIANOS. 


lonial Renaissance. 


ur new style 231 shown above is re- 
jed by experts as the most dainty and 
svery way the most charming and de- 
Jig tful upright that we ever made. This 

10 was designed by a famous artist, 
ra combines most effectively the colonial 


ete 


vse ornate and exquisite decoration of 
th2oth century. From a musical stand- 
pat this model cannot be excelled. No 
atunt of money could buy any better 
merials or workmanship, richer or more 
‘miical tone, or greater durability. 

| catalogue picturing our Colonial 
iaissance, Classique, Louis XV. and 
er beautiful designs, each a gem in 
kind, mailed free on request. 


HOW TO BUY. 


herever in the United States no dealer sells 
thi, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
ovrisk, If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
at'ur expense for railway freights both ways. 
M we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lo/st prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
13? We can thus practically bring Boston’s 
ajest piano establishment to your door, though 
it» in the smallest and most remote village in 
thcountry. Write us to-day. 


TERS & POND PIANO CO., 


03 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Hall Clock 


WE SEND $29.50 


YOU FOR 
Freight prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any point in the U.S. 


It is the equal of any hall clock 
selling at several times the price. 

Constructed of polished cherry, ma- 
hoganized, or polished, selected oak. 

Hall Clocks have heretofore ranged 
in price from $80.00 to $1000.00. 

This beautiful Colonial timepiece, 


THE ITHACA 
HALL CLOCK 


like photograph, is sold directly into 
American homes, charges prepaid, 
from our factory at the 


LOW PRICE OF $29.50 


Up to the present time a first-class 
hall clock at a popular price has been 
unknown. Anornamenttoany room, 
hall or staircase. 


DESCRIPTION 

Size: Height, 7% ft.; weight, 150 
Ibs. Ornaments: Etruscan brass and 
silver; furnished without ornaments 
if desired. Crystals: Both doors 
French, extra heavy, beveled. Dial: 
12% inches, black Arabic figures, 
corners, rich crimson, illuminated by 
neat goldscrolls. Movement: Eight 
day. Visible pendulum. Strikes hours 
and half-hours on soft-toned gong. 
Guaranteed to keep perfect time. 
State if oak or mahoganized cherry 
is wanted. Werefer ¢o any commer- 
cialagency. Remit to 


ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. 
Dept. 54, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Established 1865. 


Makcrs of the world-renowned Ithaca 
Calendar Clocks. If interested in 
Calendar Clocks send for catalogue. J 


brings good returns if invested in 

a MAGIC LANTERN or Stere= 

apticon for exhibition purposes. 
rite for 260 page illustrated 

catalogue free. ? 

. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


MALL 
(PITAL 


) LLISTER Mf 


siplicity of the 17th century with the | 
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UNCLE HIRAM 
ON EDUCATION 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


I 


ETTER from Darius Stetson, of New 
York City, to Hiram Stetson, of Oak 
Corners, Connecticut: 


Dear Hiram: I have about made up my 
mind that my boy Stephen is growing too 
fast and thinking too much of his books. 
Will you take care of him for a year and let 
him have just the life we had when we were 
boys? I don’t suppose he will be of much 
help, as he is weak and very much of a city 
boy, but he is friendly and I’m sure he will 
like his Uncle Hiram and Aunt Mehitable. 
Let me hear from you, and if you think well 
of the idea we’ll be glad of the excuse to 
bring him up and visit the old place once 


more. Constance sends love. 
Yours affy., . DARIUS STETSON. 
if 
Letter from Hiram Stetson, of Oak 


Corners, to Darius Stetson, of New York: 


Dear Darius: J ain’t much on letter writ- 
ing, but I can’t set down fast enough to tell 
you tosend that boy along and to come your- 
selves. You’ve happened to hit one of 
my hobbies. 
getting to be considerable some of a summer 
place. City folks say the air up here is as 
good as White Mountain air, and I dare say 
they’re right. City folks are interesting 
people if you get holt of ’em the right way, 
and I’ve had a good many talks with differ- 
ent ones, and the thing that gets me is the 
great store they set on book education. 

Mothers come up here with their children, 
the whole lot of ’em pale an’ nervous, an’ just 


the time of year it would do ’em most good | 


is when the September winds begin to blow 


or along in October when the air is worth a | 


hundred bottles of sassypariller (don’t know 
if I spelled that right, but that’s the way it’s 
pronounced), but along about the first of 
September they begin to get uneasy and talk 
about getting back to the city so that John 
and Dorothy can begin to load up for another 
nine months. 

I tell ’em it would do Johnny more good 
twenty years from now if he was to stay up 
here all winter for one winter, at any rate. 
Let him go to the deestrict school and get 
some book-learning and a good deal of out- 
doors intohim. If ma stayed up too it would 
probably keep her out of the graveyard for 
five or six years, but there’s mighty few 
that’ll allow you’re talking hoss sense. 
Johnny and Dorothy must go to a city school 
and get stuffed the way they stuff geese at 
Thanksgiving, and chances are the stuffing 
won’t do ’em any more good than it does the 
goose. And ma must go back to the narrow 


little flat and grow thinner and thinner, and | 


twenty years from now there won’t be no ma 
and Johnny will have forgot three-quarters of 
what he learned, and be wondering why it is 
that little feller that didn’t know how to read 
that summer he spent up at Oak Corners is 
one of the most successful men in New York. 

There was a feller up here one summer 
so proud of his daughter’s ability to learn 
that he went and filled her chock-full of 
education till she was down to the water’s 
edge, and then he gave her another load at a 
finishing schoo]— and it finished her all right. 
She went down with all her education on 
board and to-day she’s in an asylum for the 
feeble-minded. 

Some of these parents think they can’t 
begin too early to stuff their children the way 
Mehitable stuffs puddings full of raisins; but 
children stuffed that way are apt to be like 
the puddings— unhealthy. 

Yes, send the boy along and I’1] teach him 
a lot he can’t get in books, and he won’t be so 
heavily loaded with education that he creaks 
and finally gets stuck in a rut. 

I say if the city schools was to wait until 
the middle of October before beginning it 
would be a heap better for teachers and 
scholars. An educated boy with a monument 
over him is not half as much use to the world as 
a healthy boy whose body has been allowed 
some rights. 

Mehitable sends love and says come up. 
I didn’t mean to write so long a letter, but 
this thing has been bilin’ in me for some time 
and I’m glad to get rid of it. We'll take 
care of Stephen and he’ll be lots of help on 
the farm. Besure to come yourself with him 
and bring Constance. You may need some 
of this air in your business. 


Your brother, HIRAM. 


You know that Oak Corners is | 


2, 1902, were awarded 


watch but the Road, and all roads 
is built to run and does tt. 


OLDSMOBILE Co., 
138 ‘Thirty-Eighth St., New York. 
RaLeu TEMPLE & AUSTRIAN Co., 
293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
OLps GASOLINE ENGINE Works, Omaha. 
W. E. METZGER, 
254 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 
OLDSMOBILE Co., 1124 Connecticut Av., 
Washington, D.C. 


BANKER Bros, Co., 
East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
QUAKER City AUTOMOBILE Co., 
138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hl. B. SHattuck & Son, 
239 Columbus Av., Boston, Mass. 
FISHER AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
OLDSMOBILE Co., 
411 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W.C. JAYNES AUTOMOBILE Co., 
873 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AN INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


carries far more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guarantee that. It 
can be bought for so little that every boy in the 
United Statescan 
have one, and 
every man who 
wants perfect 
watch service 
should have one. 


Thousands of well-to- 
do people carry an 
INGERSOLL in 
preference to a watch 
that costs a hundred 
times as much, and it 
meets their every re- 


quirement. 

You can buy an 
INGERSOLL 
almost anywhere. 
Over 50,000 dealers 
have them, or we 
will mail you one on 
receipt of price. 
BOOKLET FREE. 
‘ An exquisite repro- 
| duction of this beauti- 
ful picture in twelve 
colors, 12 x 20 inches 
, in size, will be given 
oe operas _ away with every IN- 

HIS FIRST WATCH GERSOLL Watch. 
Ask any dealer for particulars, or send five cents (nickel) or 
six cents (stamps) extra for mailing in ordering of us. 


Address Dept. 21 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


The complexion 
of the weather has 
no effect on the com- 
plexion of the house 
painted with Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, General Distributers 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

No attorney’s 


PATENTS & aa 


ent is allowed. Write for Juventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


Two of the nine Blue Ribbons (roo per cent.) for completing 
a strenuous 100-mile run without stop, at Chicago, August 


The Oldsmobile 


The judges could not be shaken from their opinion that The 
Oldsmobile is the Best Thing on Wheels, for there is nothing to 


SELLING AGENTS 


If you want prompt delivery, order promptly. 
Price $650.00 at Factory. Write Depr.G for Book, which tells all about it. 
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are alike to the Oldsmobile, which 


F. L, C. MarTIN Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Day AUTOMOBILE Co., 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
GEORGE HANNAN, 
1455 California St., Denver, Colo. 
CLARK & HAWKINS, 
903 Texas Av., Houston, Vexis. 
Hystop Bros., Toronto, Canad:. 
MANUFACTURERS Co., 
26 Freemont St., San Francisco, Cal. 
A. F, Cuase & Co., 215 Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
OLDSMOBILE Co., 
728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jas. B. SEAGER, Tucson, Ariz. 
ABBOTT CYCLE Co., 
411 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
C, H,. JoHNson, 
55 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
SUTCLIFFE & Co., 
411 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


| This Chair 
| well fit 

| you. 

Write us. 


Factory 
Price 


4 


VELEVITCTT EC: 


Direct 
. from 
Factory 


Leather and Mahogany 


You can buy this chair or any design in our catalogue 
direct from our factory for one-third less than you 
would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers, On approval— We take 
the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe delivery 
and pay freight as per terms. Everything not satis- 
factory comes back at our expense. 

Before buying write for our catalogue of Fine 

Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 


Farin anufacturins @Co. 


194 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 
Afte 


whether you want to buy or not. 
Free Test of Thirty Days 


to test and then decide about 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves, Ranges and 
Heaters. No better 
cookers made. Every cook 
stove and range supplied 
with patent oven ther- 
mometer, the great mod- 
ern guarantee of perfect 
baking. Our Kalamazoo 
Oak Heater is 
faultless. Write 
for our new free 
catalog.** Notthe 
cheapest, but the best.” 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo Michigan. 


Rest Your Bones 


The 


Trial You 


! 
| 
We allow youa | 


S 


Canfield Coaster Brake 

3 ( screws on the bicycle hub in place of the usual 

e sprocket. No fitting or change of hub, Any one 
—_— can apply it. Address 


CANFIELD BRAKE CO., CORNING, N. Y. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks, and 

Wed are lower than ever 
before. Every garment ex- 
clusive and made especially to 
order—no danger of meeting 
other ladies wearing dupli- 
cates. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-made 
Suits, $8 up. 
Church and Visit- 
ing Costumes, 
$12 up. 
Fashionable Silk- 
lined Costumes, 
$15 up. 
Separate 
$4 up. 
Rainy -dayand Golf 
Suits and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 
The New 
French Walk- 
jing Suits, 
$10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velvet- 
een; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /vee by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, so that we can send a full line of exactly 
what you desire. If the garment you order does 
not please and fit you, send it back and we will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


STYLES AND DESIGNS 


Skirts, 


ARTISTIC 
FOR 
LADIES 

STERLING 


GRAY 


WEAR 
SILVER 


FINISH 


Warranted 
Nine 


Timekeepers 
Designs 


Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ATG 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
NEW YORK 
37 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO 
137 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Bldg. 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, 3 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Kither of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with anythree letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 
Write for illustrated catalogue i 
showing hundreds of designs 
free. 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gl: adly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


lixclusive territory —handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars, 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, ct, Cleveland, 0. 0. 


USPENDERG 


that support without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes, 
Perfect ev ery way. If not at your dealers send 50c for 


sample pair. gg rtEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


| work. 


LHE SATURDAY EVENING YVPOst 


The Western 
Teacher’s Progress 


By Hayden Carruth 


ROM The Placer Gulch (Idaho) Daily 
Palladium for September 6: 


We take pleasure in announcing that our 
school board has hired Miss Eunice Peters to 
take charge of the recently organized school. 
Miss Peters comes to us from the East highly 
recommended as an efficient teacher, and we 
welcome her to our bustling young city. The 
children of Placer Gulch are to be congratu- 
lated on the pleasant and profitable year 
before them. With four churches already 
built, six more projected, the foundation for 
the county jail laid and the best half-mile 
race-track west of the Missouri River we are 
certainly booming. 


From The Palladium for September 14: 


A pretty wedding was solemnized at high 
noon to-day when our popular townsman, Jim 
Vance, led to the altar Miss Eunice Peters, 
of Grammar School No. 1. They will begin 
housekeeping on Grubstake Avenue. The 
school is necessarily closed for the present, 
but our wide-awake school board has already 
engaged another teacher. 


From The Palladium for September 17: 


Miss Beatrice Hall arrived from the East 
last night and this morning took charge of 
our school. She comes highly recommended 
as an accomplished teacher, and our children 
are again in their places. There are few 
things which do so much good as a well- 
conducted school, and Placer Gulch has one 
of the best. 


From The Palladium for September 24: 


Our readers will rejoice to hear that another 
wedding has taken place in our thriving com- 
munity. Tom Bankside is the lucky man, 
and his bride is Miss Beatrice Hall, who has 
had charge of our school. The event took 
place last evening, and they have gone to 
housekeeping on Lariat Avenue. Theschool 
will open again next week under the auspices 
of another teacher already engaged by our 
able school board. 


From The Palladium for September 26: 


Among the arrivals on the 8:30 train this 
morning was Miss Mary Clerkinwell, an 
experienced teacher from the East. She took 
immediate charge of our excellent school, and 
the pupils are again settled down to hard 
There is nothing in Placer Gulch 
which is doing more to attract the right sort 
of settlers than our school. It was a wise 
investment on the part of our taxpayers. 


From The Palladium for October 1: 


Lightning has struck again, and this time 
Hank Plummer is the man who is hit. He 
was married at three Pp. M. to Miss Mary 
Clerkinwell, of the grammar school, which 
closed at noon. The pupils will, however, 
have but a short vacation as our stirring 
school board has telegraphed for another 
instructor. The happy couple will begin 
housekeeping on Goldpan Avenue. 


From The Palladium for October 4: 


The busy hum of study again comes from 
our commodious. school building, Miss 
Katharine Jones having taken charge this 
morning. She comes from the East, where 
she has beena highly successful teacher. We 
congratulate all concerned. 


From the Palladium for October 8: 


Married: Jones—Tompkins. At the resi- 
dence of Mr. Peter Houston, by Reverend 
Short, John Tompkins to Katharine Jones. 
By the above it will be seen that John has 
got a good helpmate and has the prospect be- 
fore him of years of happiness. The presents 
were numerous and costly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tompkins have begun housekeeping on 
Prairiedog Boulevard. The school will open 
once more Monday, our hustling school board, 
seeing which way the wind was blowing, 
having sent for another teacher the day before 
yesterday. 


From The Palladium for October 11: 

We regret to report that the opening of 
Grammar School No. 1, announced for this 
morning, will be delayed for some days. 
Miss Dorothy Sedgwick arrived from the East 
to take charge Saturday morning, as per 
schedule. The prospect was good, and our 


- 
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How You Save: 


When you buy the Crawford Shoe you get more in 
WEAR, COMFORT and GOOD LOOKS than is found 
in any other shoe at $3.50 or anywhere near the price, 

Crawford methods and ideas have made this possible, 

Improved machinery has reduced cost of manufac- 
ture— YOUR SAVING BEGINS. 

Large sales enable us to sell our shoes on qa 
narrow margin—YOUR SAVING CONTINUES. 

We use best materials obtainable and purchase 
in large quantities FURTHER SAVING. 

Our perfect system has reduced cost of labor 
and expense of selling — ANOTHER SAVING. 

In fact, you SAVE in a dozen ways, or the 
difference between $3.50 and every cent you 
pay beyond that price. 

Illustrates 32 


Free 
other latest shoe 


styles and tells how to order 
by mail. Sent for the 
asking. Just drop postal. 


If Crawford Shoes are not 
sold in your vicinity, we can 
fit you through our Mail Order 
Department. Price $3.75 per 
pair, delivery charges prepaid, 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 


140 Duane Street 
New York City, U. S. A. 


Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 


Fashion Book. 


“British” 


FOR MEN 


A fashionable boot for street 
and business wear. Made of 
Vici kid, heavy sole; also of 
Black Calf Skin, heavy sole, 
and of imported Enamel, 
heavy sole. 


MEN’S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York. 
Broadway & 36th St., New York. 
825 Broadway, New York. 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WOMEN’S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York, 

54 West 23d St., New York, 

825 Broadway, New York. 
Broadway & 36th St., New York. 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Bishop Furniture Co. (Grand Rapids, wie) 


Ship anywhere on approval, 
freight (as stated) and offer you aa 
grade, fashionable furniture, 


saving 
ae you one-third. . 
Styles No. 1174 Dining Chair } 


Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak and 
highly finished. It’s comfortable and 
stylish. Retail value, $18.00 for six. 
Our price direct, freight paid (as stated) 

for set of six. Keep them in’ 
$1 1.75 your home five days—then| 
if not satisfactory return at our expense 
and you are not out a farthing. Any 
-Furniture will furnish your home—| 
BISHOP Furniture will adorn it, be- 
— sides you save one- oleae 


No. 1104 Dining 
Table Selected Oak, 
hand polished. Seats 
ten persons when ex- 
tended, four when 
closed. Has hand 
carved base and per- 
fect casters. It’s well 
worth $22.50. 

We ship it direct on 
approval, freight paid 
as stated, 

for only $14. 50 
You save $8.00. 

Our Big Catalog is Free — It shaw 600 pieces of highs v-grade,| 3 
fashionable furniture on which we prepay freight anywhere) 
east of the Miss. river and north of Tenn., allowing freigh ht 
that far toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Nos. 19-31 Ionia St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN © 


(ONEITA) 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
ly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great va- 
riety_of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


Before deciding where | 


California Resort spend the winter writef| — 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attrac 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health- -givil 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., Califora! 


A 50-CENT HAT FOR MAN OR BO! 


Any of these hats sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, cash, postal order, or 
stamps. Money back if hat is not satis- 
factory. We refer to the First National 
Bank of Middletown, N.Y. We are hat 
manufacturers, and make the following 
offer to introduce these hats and our other 
lines of men’s, women’s, and boys’ hats 
in every town in the United States. 


MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors > Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


MEN’S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Blac) 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


If you sell six of these hats for us we 
will send you one for yourself free. 1f you 
sell 12 you can have a $1 hat or two 50- 
cent hats free. If you sell 24 you can have 
a $2 hat, two $1 hats, or four 50-cent hats, 
in any sizes you wish. Send for one for 
yourself immediately. As soon as your ; 
friends see it, it will be easy for you to sell yy soft, rough finish. Colors: Gri 
them. Send for Booklet. Mix, Brown’ Mix, Black Mix. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, New York | 


BOY’S HAT No.3 


BOY’S HAT No.4 


In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


wd-working school board were congratulat- 


id Miss Sedgwick to the altar. 


; 
: 


g themselves, but, alas! yesterday the wed- 
ng bells rang gayly again when Dan Noble 
They have 
gun housekeeping on Sitting Bull Avenue. 


From The Palladium for October 13: 


Our school isonce more open. Miss Amelia 
sbbs and Miss Harriet Comstock arrived 
sterday from the East. Both are experi- 
ced teachers, and Miss Dobbs has already 
ken charge of our school. Miss Comstock 
ll be held in reserve by our thoughtful 
hool board, and the prospect is now excel- 
at for a year of profitable work by our many 


pils. 
From The Palladium for October 16: 


‘Double Wedding — The M. E. parsonage 
is the scene of a most interesting double 
sdding this morning, when Jack Bailey and 
iss Amelia Dobbs, and Bill Perkins and 
iss Harriet Comstock, were united in holy 
atrimony. The Palladium congratulates 
concerned, except the school board. 


i 


‘From The Palladium for October 18: 


It is our sad duty to chronicle another set- 
ick for our excellent grammar school. Our 
perienced school board promptly engaged 
ss Henrietta Ross, of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
aring of the double wedding announced in 
* columns. She was to arrive onthe even- 
z train yesterday, but Bob Pickett (Bob 
lis always a hustler) getting wind of it took 
sverend Short and boarded the noon train 
ir the East. Bob and Reverend Short met 
? westbound train at Silver City and before 
‘aching Placer Gulch Bob and Miss Ross 


ure married by the reverend gentleman. 


lFrom The Palladium for October 20: 


Glad Tidings—At last the schoolma’am 
estion issettled. This morning Miss Bessie 
indexter takes charge. She is from 
ashington, D. C., and comes highly recom- 
pnded. She has given bonds in the sum of 
{oo that she will not marry before June 15 
ixt: 


From The Palladium for October 22: 


Unfortunate Event— Yesterday before 
\zakfast Jeff Harrison called on our school 
lard and informed them that Miss Poindexter 
‘shed her bond declared forfeited. He 
tposited $500 in cash and drove rapidly 
fay. Two hours later he and Miss 
findexter were married at the Baptist par- 
age. They will begin housekeeping on 
helter Avenue. 


| 
‘rom The Palladium for October 23: 


\New Deal— Uncle Abner Pulverhook left 
‘the East this morning bearing a commis- 
in from the school board to secure a teacher 
| our school. It is understood that a good 
<ff age limit is part of the contract. Uncle 
ner should be a splendid man for the work. 
: is not only an experienced business man, 
t is strictly honest, and was a teacher him- 
f for several terms over forty years ago. 


from The Palladium for October 29: 


‘Letters just received from Uncle Abner 
Ilverhook report a bright outlook. He has 
sured a lady in Philadelphia for our school, 
a will arrive in a few days. Uncle Abner 
ianable to state her exact age, but he writes 
is she owns up to fifty-eight, and he thinks 
hi is older. This settles it. 
From The Palladium for October 31: 
‘Foiled Again — Our school board went over 
tthe station last evening with a brass band 
{meet our new teacher, who was to arrive in 
(irge of our well-known townsman, Uncle 
4ner Pulverhook. As the train steamed in 
t: band got into position and waited for the 
snal to begin, but just as the chairman of 
: board started to give it Uncle Abner 
‘ghted and hastily explained that he and 
lady had dropped off at Pittsburg and 
married. The band struck up Mendels- 
in’s wedding march, and all proceeded to 
Headquarters House, where a sumptuous 
\dding supper was served. An attempt to 
erview the school board to learn their future 
‘nS was a failure. Though diligent search 
'S made by our reporter not one of the gen- 


TARE es NORA, CERNING POST 


HE men who made MODERN ELOQUENCE are all specialists. 


They are men who have achieved 


eminence in many and varied fields of activity. At their head, as Editor-in-Chief, is Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
a man who brought to his task a superb equipment, unequaled by that of any other man in America. 
He has a wide and warm personal acquaintance with the greatest men of our literary, social, commercial and 


political life. 


He has a wonderfully fine instinct of discrimination, and has had the splendid assistance of 18 


associates, and the unprecedented co-operation and contributions from the men who have voiced the greatest 
spoken thoughts of the Nineteenth Century. This has made possible MODERN ELOQUENCE, which, in its 
10 handsomely bound and illustrated volumes, offers a greater opportunity for inspiring contact with great 
minds, and greater and truer educational and entertaining features than any set of books being sold to-day. 


The Educational Value of Reed’s 
‘Modern Eloquence’”’ 


One Hundred Thousand Magazine Readers 
and more, have learned that in the num- 
ber of distinguished contributors and in 
the quality of its contributions, there is no 
other body of literature at all comparable 
with ex-Speaker Reed’s literary thesaurus 
—‘‘Modern Eloquence.”’ 

More than Ten Thousand Magazine 
Readers—those who have purchased sets 
of the work—have discovered that ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence”? is the finished product of 
learned and eloquent men—men of lofty 
ideals and purposes, prophetic insight, 
moral courage and convictions — profound 
students of human nature, possessing 
great breadth and depth of thought, feeling 
and emotion, patriotic ardor and religious 
fervor and exaltation, combined with 
wealth of material, perfect art of expres- 
sion, felicitous phase, happy occasion, 
mental inspiration from applause, the word- 
painting art and the nameless charm that 
lies in delicate sentiment, quick fancy, keen 
thought and scintillations of wit and humor. 

These subscribers have learned, more- 
over, that ‘‘ genius has put its illuminating 
stamp on every goin, and imagination has 
lent its glow to every line.’’ Many 
teachers and college professors have been 
quick to recognize and take advantage of 
its literary and historical value, and its 
importance as a means of instruction in 
class-room work, 

But it remains our pleasant task to dis- 
close to One Million or more Magazine 
Readers the Educational Value of this great 
American classic. When we can show, as 
we certainly can, that ‘‘ Modern Eloquence ”’ 
stands a beacon light to the twentieth 
century; that it represents the Golden Age 
of the world’s history and will “blaze 
the way’’ for those who follow after, to 
arouse, inspire and lead them on to greater 
heights, larger humanities and more 
glorious achievements and victories; that 
by its assimilation you can command the 
powers of the strongest, and render the 
powers of the opposition the weakest — 
then may we hope that every wide-awake 
reader of ‘The Saturday Evening Post” 
will hasten to secure a set. 


DISCOURSIVE SUBJECTS 


This work is the hand-book of the intelli- 
gent artisan, the professional man, the 
judge on the bench, the legislator at his 
desk andthe Executive in his chair. 

The disquisition of questions which 
admit of different conclusions, are treated 
by men who have been closely identified 
with each particular movement — men of 
commanding intellect — men who possess 
the faculty of penetration— men of unerr- 
ing logic, with perspicuity of style and 
finish. 


AN ILLUSTRATION: 


A letter recently received from Governor 
Nash, of Ohio, refers to the subject Expan- 
sion as being treated from ten distinct 
view-points. The late President McKin- 
ley, in his After-dinner Speech, Zhe 
Future of the Philippines, delivered in 
Boston, outlines the policy of the adminis- 
tration regarding this absorbing question, 
which is still unsettled, and will no 
doubt remain so for years to come; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in Zrue 
and Expansion, voices his individuality ; 
William J. Bryan’s America’s Mission, 
delivered in Washington, reviews the 
question historically and points to the 
destiny of other nations which have pur- 
sued the policy of “criminal aggression ;”’ 
Assistant District Attorney James M. Beck, 
discusses in The Democracy of the Mavr- 
flower the question also from a historical 
standpoint; but reaches different con- 
clusions with equal logic; United States 
Senator Beveridge, in his beautiful After- 
dinner Speech, The Republic that Never 
Retreats, therein reflects his views of the 


question, gleaned from his personal ex- | 


perience and observations in the Philippine 
Islands ; 
reviews the question from the standpoint 
of the comity of nations; Edward VII, in 
The Colonies, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Imperial Dominion, maintain gener- 
ally the English doctrine of colonization. 
This is a question of universal interest, 
and is to-day unsettled. Opposite views 


Americanism | 


Wu Ting-fang diplomatically | of the events of the 


| Nineteenth Cen- 


are held by members of the United States 
Supreme Court. Our colonial experience 
is new, and its problems are engrossing 
and interesting, and are bound to become 
an important issue in our governmental 
affairs. These volumes were referred to on 
the above subject in the United States Senate 
during the discussion of ‘‘Civil Government 
for the Philippine Islands,’’ on April 25th 
and 26th, last. 


The following and a large number of 
other questions are ably treated or interest- 
ingly and instructively referred to in the 
Lectures, Speeches and Addresses : 


The Army Religion . 
The Navy 5 | Inventors and 
Diplomacy . “ 7 | Inventions 
Comity of | Journalism 
Nations 
Slavery . ‘ 
Race Problem 
Socialism 
Ottoman 
Empire 
Ireland . : ee 
Commerce 


= from : views from 25 views 


The Drama 
Temperance . 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Over 5200 Subjects and points of interest 
are ably treated, and interestingly and in- 
structively referred to in the Lectures, 
Addresses and Speeches contained in 
“Modern Eloquence.’? Every subject of 
universal interest, affecting the national 
existence of this country and Europe, 
and also every momentous question re- 
lating to scientific treatises, History, 
Biography, Sociology, Econom- 
ics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
Art, Music, etc., are treated 
in a similar exhaustive and 
discoursive manner. This 
is what we mean when 
we refer to ‘Modern 
Eloquence’’asareview 


JOHN D. 


tury, through 
MORRIS & CO., 


the utter- 
ances of its 
principal 


Cif Philadelphia 
particl- 


Inquiry 
Coupon 


1101 Chestnut Street, 


GENTLEMEN: Referring to 


17 


pants. your advertisement of Hon. 
’ Thos. B. Reed’s library of Modern 
Eloquence in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, I will be pleased to 
receive portfolio of sample pages, 
photogravures and chromatic plates; 
also full particulars regarding bindings, 
prices, etc 


Name. 


‘nen could be found. 


*rom The Palladium for December 7: 


’rofessor Hiram Poplance, of St. Paul, has 
m hired by the new board to take charge 
our school. Professor Poplance comes 
hly recommended. He has a wife and 
en children, and will be a valuable addi- 
ti to our society. The members of the old 
ool board have all been released as cured, 
(no more trouble is expected. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A large, handsome portfolio, containing 15 sample photogravures and chromatic 
plates and 80 specimen pages of brilliant After- Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, 
Anecdotes, etc., will be sent free of charge, on request. With this we will also submit 
a special proposition which easily will place this great work in your possession, 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO., 1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Business 
Street....-- : 
City and State 
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fed bed Soe hes bud Fi 


ee ee We have always had a very strong idea that a real lover of 


tobacco will smoke Genuine Havana Cigars when he can buy 


Uninvolved in the crash, he had none the é : 5 - a 
them at the same price that he pays for very inferior qualities, | 


less been close to it, watching it, in touch 


“THE PERFECT FOOD” f | with it, foreseeing each successive collapse by i; a rer a a jehiiest a 

| which it r n atastrophe. ur special box of Cigarillos shown in illustration is 

Pure, Palatable, Popular i} The es pee acide hae so Guarantee — soi ah the following conditions: We ship all orders 

ae annoyed her in the early part of the evening express prepaid. You are to give them a thorough trial by smoking a package 

Malta=-Vita i} | were suddenly raised again: of ten, and if not entirely satisfactory return balance at our expense, and 

is the perfect food for old and young, a it was terrific, there on the floor of the full amount of your remittance will be refunded by return mail. 

sick or well. the Board this morning. By the Lord! they 
Malta-Vita fought each other when the Bears began 


” 


One Hundred — 
Pure Havana 
Cigarillos 


$2.50 


Many smokers of real Havana Cigars des 
an intermediate smoke which will poss 
all the quality and flavor to which they 
accustomed and differ only in the size. 
order to meet this demand, and at the 


is the original and only perfectly throwing the grain at ’em 
cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked And abruptly, midway between two phases 
and toasted whole wheat food. Al- of that music-drama, of passion and romance, 
ways ready to eat. there came to Laura the swift and vivid 
Malta=-Vita impression of that other drama that simulta- 

contains more nutrition, more tissue- neously—even at that very moment— was 
building qualities, more nerve stim- working itself out close at hand, equally 
ulant than is found in any other food. ee equally Rives Jaa rend aa 
=Vi sionate; but more than that, real, actual, 

Malta: Vir modern, a thing in the very heart of the very 
life in which she moved. And here he sat, 
this Jadwin, quiet, in evening dress, listening 
good-naturedly to this beautiful music, for 


if eaten for breakfast and supper, will 
insure perfect digestion and health. 


-Vi ‘ Pi : : time introduce our regular line, we hay 
Malta = Vita Tastes which he did not care; to this rant and fustian, Le ioe ee cigar made from Pure pcene es tn of our own importation, gree is strictly hand 
° ; j j j iti] made, unlike anything on the market and beyond comparison in every way. ‘They are put up in 
Good Because it Xb watching quietly all this 1ehekR EES and attitu packages of ten, handsomely wrapped in gold foil with a lithographed band bearing our name. W 
J f dinizing. How small and petty it must all recommend them without reservation. They can be obtained only direct from us and are sold absolute 
1S Good + ~ seem to him! under the guarantee printed above. You can try them without risk or expense. Remember we pi 


Laura found time to be astonished What! all express charges. Send for a box to-day. 


Eat Malta.Vita. She had first met this man haughtily, in all Ci A | 
; the panoply of her ‘‘ grand manner,’’ and had igars on ppro V a 
It gives Health, Vaeral > If : 
promised herself that she would humble him, 4 : 
Strength, and and pay him for that first mistrustful stare at Without Payment in Advance 


Happiness. . 
r. And now, behold, she w yin : F 3 
he Wer old, = study g Our entire business has been built upon the plan of shipping 


\ TA -VITA i him, and finding the study interesting. Out cigars on approval direct to smokers without payment in advance, 
p\ eae f 2 a a eae of harmony though she knew him to be with = phe it ee parla Be ere ee ee the 
3 ee ¥ i 2 Sy ) ; : Ss m: a an- 4 
fectly 0G a saps z those fine emotions of hers of the early part tae of Gur biberality? With gate érder ee Cigarilica wa head 
ways ready to eat. } of the evening, she nevertheless found much complete catalogue of all our Pure Havana styles and sizes, HAVANA ‘A 
¢ ane dmir I . . 1 ranging in price from $2.50 to $15.00 per hundred, from which f . s 
Sold by grocers in him to admire. t was always just like you may make a selection for shipment on approval. Every IGARRILLOS 
that. She told herself that she was forever cigar we ee. e — from oe iia yene tere of our 4 4D , 
eS j . * . . own importation and by Cuban workmen, and is so irect to 4 
doing the unexpected thing, the inconsistent individual smokers and clubs, thus eliminating the jobber and [Ry . 
Malta «Vita Pure thing. Women were queer creatures, myste- retailer’s party aud enevling us to rook a herd Pure Havana $s 
~ i ] ; Cigar at fully 40 per cent. lower than usual cost. We make § 5% L 
i t1OUS even to themselves. Py he : cigars for nearly 5000 Havana smokers, located in every Statein & . LA RE CLAM. 
Food Co. wm I am so pleased that you are enjoying it the Union, among whom are Governors and State Officials, : Z 
nae x all,’? said Corthell’s voice at her shoulder. Supreme Court Judges, prominent Lawyers, Doctors and Minis- 
BATTLE CREEK i. ss PeeocesT. 4s I k ae ld. Th ° hi re ters and men of affairs generally. We have demonstrated to them 
= ’ =} porous Goose. “SS new you would. There is nothing like that we can supply a high-grade Havana Cigar at the cost of do- 


MICH. scons m0 OEE = music such as this to appeal to the emotions, mestic cigars in the local stores. Catalogue on request. Address 
: : the heart — and with your temperament a 

AOR ON es Straightway he made her feel her sex. LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 

Now she was just a woman again, with all a Established 1875 1895 First Ave., New York City 
woman’s limitations, and her relations with 
Corthell could never be—so she realized — 
any other than sex-relations. With Jadwin 
somehow it had been different. She had felt 
his manhood more than her womanhood, her 


CANADA 


sex side. And between them it was morea : aa se eo : A Book About 
give-and-take affair, more equality, more gs a ies 
companionship. Corthell spoke only of her : fs Se Bee lif 1 
heart and to her heart. But Jadwin made | |i ae sees | | Ca fornia 
her feel—or rather she made herself feel 5 ae o> fn ee meee tll) | | During the winter months while # 
when he talked to her—that she had a head ae 5 ee eae inty teem eatncere cola, a i 
as well as a heart. ; ie : ae | agreeable weather, California, the land fF 
The last act of the opera did not wholly z a a i of sunshine, is radiant with fruits and 
absorb her attention. The artists came and | | o/ pe alll | | owes and, eter ene that is greemg 
went, the orchestra wailed and boomed, the | |i = » Rormerty tio to California was ania 
audience applauded; and in the end the tenor, : : i 2 expensive luxury, but now that the # 
fired by a sudden sense of duty and of stern | lg file “ By | fee) eaitongs Revere grsatly actaced i 
obligation, tore himself from the arms of the 2 : Hi) we have introduced the “ Personally | 
soprano, and calling out upon remorseless = conduces Excursion” idea, you cm 
, imi o to California in a comfortable 
mae cape a ron mee ee ee The Warmest Garments for the Coldest Days | fironen car by the choicest route and 
e€ vanl yy ° £ ory, an 1s hear a roke FROST KING AND FROST UEEN I} fora very mo erate sum. Le 
yet disdained tears, allowed himself to be Q Is it worth whilejto fight through the [7 
dragged off the scene by his friend the basso. CHAMOIS VESTS brea at home when Neha oe: soo 4 
For the fifth time during the piece the soprano : Tailor-Made | voustrong aid Wiporedae® The savin 
fainted in the arms of her long-suffering These Vests are made of Chamois, reinforced with [if in doctor’s bills likely will pay for a_ 
fidant Th di deat met Ee perfect protection for the chest, throat fii] California trip. Send six cents in post 
confidante. e audience, suddenly remem- and back. : i 
Boh ike nicl oer b eas eaifaand Perfect fitting — Comfertable— Helpful. age for our handsome little book about 
ering hats a wraps, be LUSeM, a Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, ff California. It is intensely interesting 
many parties were already upon their feet and flannel inside, $3.00 each. i and is beautifully illustrated ; 
als Pantha: th tain fell Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of ff = J 
oe ‘ec a e eae renee aa & ° ba teat alt red, blue, green, brown, black or ill f P.S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ye Cresslers an eir friends were among Ghildgenie elven! goes eacae ; ager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., Chicago, Ill. Bi 
the last to regain the vestibule. But as they Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 1 | 
came out from the foyer, where the first drafts alas Wits in Kee teeoen eee ee ae 
| of outside air began to make themselves felt, BAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
g there were exclamations: ‘“‘It’s raining!’’ | & == —— == — 
“Why, it’s raining right down!”’ LEARN: FO. WRITE: 
It was true. Abruptly the weather had BOOKS AT Bikes a See ie Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
moderated, and the fine, dry snow that had | LIBERAL Whenever you need a book, Sree of tery aon faaiethal, teeta 
. . . vi v1d . 
been falling since early evening had changed | DISCOUNTS ) address MR. GRANT your usefulness and: SPility Air We tecchirscims 
oi ri ‘ Before buying books write f tations. An assort- cally and successfully BY MAIL. Individual 
toa lugubt ious drizzle. Upon the sidewalks ment of catalogues and spacial talinstot eae gcoeaiced enecens By the founders themselves. Partic- 
and by the curbs an apparently inextricable prices sent for 10-cent stamp. ulars, evidence and proofs mafled free." Tiiied is 
confusion prevailed; policemen with drawn | F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York pe Oa = iomaed 
Was th Cc fi rst m aker of iN Is (Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) Suite 18—90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


clubs labored and objurgated; anxious, pre- 
occupied young men, their opera hats and 


sticks of SOap for shav- | gloves beaded with rain, hurried to and fro, : aM 
searching for their carriages. At theedge of | MR — gnir : Wood Mantels 


5 ‘ : e 
| the awning, the caller, a gigantic fellow in 
eee Stick 3 g, th | ; iaest 
Ing. ticks 1n SIZES ; gold-faced uniform, shouted the numbers in | § : secret Re : ee We ore Jeedere 1a W300 ete ee 
- - > | a roaring singsong that dominated every te camens RA pe 2) pal Sak Mantels, complete wa tiles aoe ee ; 
shaving cak CSalil 3 SIZES. other sound. Coachmen, their wet rubber | § ee |i «aa Mississippi Riven! aad recente prerkted beyond. 
coats reflecting the lamplight, called back and “3 ae a || - No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our Prices. Bee! 
: ~ for ri S or rok } all js ; i : quartered Golden Oak, piano polish, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, Fre 
Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. orth, furious quarrels broke out between ie 2 : beveled mirror, 18 x 36 inches, complete with best 
hansom drivers and the police officers, steam- Walk jem es tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt of ()| 
ALABASTIN We want to tell you of the | ing horses with jingling bits, their backs ; Sie S| Stunted SS eae ee had | 
urable and sanitary wall : a g — i a 
ca a roe Gal oy EW SH to BO covered with dark green cloths, plunged and i i ay Our handsome catalogue shows fifty new and exclusive designs at | 
and of the beautiful effects that you can get without | pranced, carriage doors banged, and the roll ‘ Sea ae equatly low delivered prices, SENT FREE. Address Deft. F. 


using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
free information. : 7 
ALABASTINE CO., 89 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. reverberation of artillery caissons. 


of wheels upon the pavement was as the La iG ‘ Cc. F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Ky. 


ow to Paint 
a House Cheap 


d Have it Guaranteed to Look 

etter, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 

Lead Paints 

bed Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 

| ters, and is Not Affected by Gases 


y Sample Colors Prepaid to any Address 
Absolutely Free 


‘ye cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
jings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
ts soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
1 that it is a constant expense to keep the 
at, clean appearance so desirable in the 


|> Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
|Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 

| _used Tons and Tons of the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint 


Cc cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
me the needs of the small purse and at the 

+ time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect 
first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
Caara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
ba’ or fence; for interior or exterior work it 


of 


haio equal. It is smoother, covers more sur- 
fad brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on/ood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never 
wie. peels, blisters or chalks; it does not 
fac; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
mijd paint and it covers so much more surface 
to e gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
sa most cheap paints. The following are a 
fev)f the large users of Carrara Paint. 
fonsylvania R. R. Co. ; Pullman Palace Car 
Co any ; Chicago Telephone Company ; Cen- 
traJnion Telephone Company ; Field Museum, 
Chago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
Sojnern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio 
Gride R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 


Hl 


¢ Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
| Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
! with Carrara Paint 


_ fm railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
gelval offices of the great railways; from race 
fences and stables to fancy club house; 
fro; plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
rod and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
cowry barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
to (m residence, suburban home or luxurious 
in ever Carrara is used because it lasts 


S 


lon r, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
ney" peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est"iced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mo! paints that injure instead of protect. 

ht: is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Cajira Paint Agency. General offices, soz 
Cara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
ha\ig a house to paint should send for 50 
Satile colors, free, of this great paint that has 
Sto) the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear 
in )nd that it is the only paint ever manu- 
facired that is backed by a positive guarantee 
Mm \ery case. Write to-day and save half 
yOUpaint bills in the future. 


TILEY Sa Ue DA? LY ENING? POST 


“Get your carriage, sir?’’ cried a ragged, 
half-grown Arab at Cressler’s elbow. 

“Hurry up, then,’’ said Cressler. Then, 
raising his voice, for the clamor was increas- 


ing with every second: ‘‘ What’s your 
number, Laura? You girls first. Ninety- 
three? Get that, boy! Ninety-three. Quick 


now.’’ 

The carriage appeared. Hastily they said 
good-by; hastily Laura expressed to Mrs. 
Cressler her appreciation and enjoyment. 
Corthell saw them to the carriage, and getting 
in after them shut the door behind him. 

Laura sank back in the cool gloom of the 
carriage’s interior redolent of damp leather 
and upholstery. 

““What an evening! 
she murmured. 

The carriage rolled on through the dark- 
ened downtown streets toward the North Side, 
where the Dearborns lived. They could hear 
the horses plashing through the layer of slush 
—mud, half-melted snow and rain—that 
encumbered the pavement. In the gloom the 
girls’ wraps glowed pallid and diaphanous. 
The rain left long, slanting parallels on the 
carriage windows. They passed on down 
Wabash Avenue, and crossed over to State 
Street and Clarke Street, dark, deserted. 

Laura, after a while lost in thought, spoke 
but little. It had been a great evening — 
because of other things than mere music. 
Corthell had again asked her to marry him, 
and she, carried away by the excitement of 
the moment, had answered him encourag- 
ingly. On the heels of this she had had that 
little talk with the capitalist Jadwin, and 
somehow since then she had been steadied, 
calmed. The cold air and the rain in her 
face had cooled her flaming cheeks and hot 
temples. She asked herself now if she did 
really, honestly love the artist. No, she did 
not; really and honestly she did not; and 
now as the carriage rolled on through the 
deserted streets of the business districts she 
knew very well that she did not want to marry 
him. She had done him an injustice; but in 
the matter of righting herself with him, cor- 
recting his false impression, she was willing 
to procrastinate. She wanted him to love 
her, to pay her all those innumerable little 
attentions which he managed with such fault- 
less delicacy. To say: ‘‘ No, Mr. Corthell, I 
do not love you; I will never be your wife,’’ 
would—this time—be final. He would go 
away, and she had no intention of allowing 
him to dothat. But abruptly her reflections 
were interrupted. While she thought it all 
over she had been looking out of the carriage 
window through a little space where she had 
rubbed the steam from the pane. Now, all 
at once, the strange appearance of the neigh- 
borhood as the carriage turned north from out 
Jackson Street into La Salle forced itself upon 
her attention. She uttered an exclamation. 

The office buildings on both sides of the 
street were lighted from basement to roof. 
Through the windows she could get glimpses 
of clerks and bookkeepers in shirt-sleeves 
bending over desks. Every office was open, 
and every one of them full of a feverish activ- 
ity. The sidewalks were almost as crowded 
as though at noontime. Messenger boys ran 
to and fro, and groups of men stood on the 
corners in earnest conversation. The whole 
neighborhood was alive, and this, though it 
was close upon one o’clock in the morning! 

‘““Why, what is it all?’’ she murmured. 

Corthell could not explain, but all at once 
Page cried: 

“Oh, oh, I know. 


What an evening! ’’ 


See, this is Jackson and 
La Salle Streets. Landry was telling me. 
The commission district, he called it. And 
these are the brokers’ offices working overtime 
—that Helmick deal, you know.”’’ 

Laura looked, suddenly stupefied. Here 
it was, then, that other drama, that other 
tragedy, working on there furiously, fiercely 
through the night, while she and all those 
others had sat there in that atmosphere of 
flowers and perfume, listening to music. 
Yes, here was drama in deadly earnest— 
drama and tragedy and death, and the jar of 
mortal fighting. And the echoes of it invaded 
the very sanctuary of art, and cut athwart the 
music of Italy and the cadence of polite con- 
versation, and the shock of it endured when 
all the world should have slept, and galvan- 


ized into vivid life all these sombre piles of | 


office buildings. It was dreadful, this labor 
through the night. It had all the significance 
of field hospitals after the battle—hospitals 
and the tents of commanding generals. The 
wounds of the day were being bound up, the 
dead were being counted, while, shut in their 
headquarters, the captains and the command- 
ers drew the plans for the grapple of armies 
that was to recommence with daylight. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Rcad the Best Shakespeare 


OWADAYS no one asks ‘Shall | read Shakespeare ?’’? That Shakespeare’s plays shall 

be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there can be no discussion. 

You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works or to possess a poor edition. A 
set of Shakespeare — the best and most accurate edition —should be the corner-stone of 
your library. You can buy the best Shakespeare for what you would have to pay fora 
poor one, and the best edition has the advantage of being in itself a complete Shake- 
spearean Library. The coupon in the lower right-hand corner will bring you a set of the 
best edition on approval, and three cents a day will keep it. 
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Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes. 


The International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute an ideal 
Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces the famous 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. ‘To this text 
have been added Prefaces giving the history of each play; Critical Comments on the plays and 
the characters, taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars; Glossaries following each 
play and defining every difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every 
obscure passage. Vhere are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shake- 
speare’s time. There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures on 
Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare containing the facts 
actually known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by 
Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and ‘Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works —every- 
thing he wrote —iare given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. A set forms a complete 
Shakespearean Library. 


SETS AT HALF PRICE ("vroner” 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through 
our Shakespeare Club at half price and on easy terms of payment. The advantages of 
ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for leisurely 
examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it by paying the low club 
price, which is just half the regular price, and you may pay in little, easy pay- 
ments of $1.00 a month. The prices through the club are $22.00 for a set in half- 
leather binding and $18.00 for the cloth binding —payable at the rate of $1.00a 
month. The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Cut out the 
coupon and mail it tous to-day. We will send you a set, express prepaid, 


Size of Volumes, 8 x 514 inches 
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for examination, and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our University 
expense. Don’t wait too long before sending the coupon, for the Society 
edition may be exhausted before you obtain a set. las ave. 
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Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare in 
half leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If satis- 
factory I agree to pay $1 with- 
in 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter for 21 months; if not 
satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. 


FRE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a Complete 
Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of which the 
reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No Com- 
mentary of Shakespeare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this 
volume is worth more to the reader than a Commentary. We will 

also give with this edition a Plan for the Study of each play, with 
Study Questions and Suggestions. No other full and systematic 
Plan of Study for all the plays can be bought for less 
than $4.00. 
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Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 


Not necessary to send coupon if THE SATURDAY 
S. E. P.- 9-20. EVENING POST is mentioned 


THE LUNDSTROM SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Vacation Pictures 


No need to bother with the developing 
and printing—nor to pay fancy prices at 
home. Hundreds of customers in ¢ 

My of the country send us films by mail. : 
7 guarantee prompt service, modest prices and 
perfect results. 


5 o Pronounced 
fe Bas the best by thousands 
, | eo of users. Highly finished in solid | 
- Golden Oak. Price per section, with door, $1.75; | 
without door, $1. Sent on approval, freight prepaid, direct from 
factory. Send for Catalogue No. 25. | 
THE LUNDSTROM CO., Little Falls, N. ¥ 


«Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.’’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
the Philadelphia Institute— THE PIO- 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 


phia. E.S. Johnston, Pres- 
[isth Year| 


For developing rolls Nos. 1 to 2, 15c. 
Nos. 3 to 4, 20c. No. 5, 25c. 
Catalog of Photographic Supplies sent free 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
- 42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 
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DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


ident and Founder, who | 
cured himself after stam- | 
+ mering 40 years. 
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“A Wedding Gift 


should be something which can be kept 
permanently, and handed down to chil- 
dren's children as an heirloom. 


fills these requirements. It will be just as 
valuable, elegant, and artistic a hundred 
years from now as it is to-day, and will be 
treasured among the family jewels. 


e 
Look in Leb bey on every 
the 2ame Os Cs iPece 


to protect you against substitution. 
Book ‘‘ Things Beautiful ’’ sent on request 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio 


Astoria aes Pattern 


Ihe fastidious woman 
adorns her table with 


©1835 
R. WALLACE’”’ 
Silver Plated Ware 


because of its unusual richness 
and beauty of design and finish. 
It looks and wears like solid 
silver at half the cost, 


Send for our book ‘‘ How 
to Set the Table,’’ by Mrs. 
Rorer, beautifully illustrated 
To any address for 4 cents 
postage. Address Dept. N. 


R. WALLACE & SONS 
MFG. CO 


FG. . 
Wallingford, Conn. 
The R. W.&S. stamp on 
Sterling Silver is an as- 
surance of excellence. 


In half an hour 


any intelligent person can withoutateacher 
or knowledge of music play atune onthat F 
sweetest-toned instrument, the 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


‘‘The Easy to Play ’’ 


The pieces of music and 
charts (fitting under the strings) “ 
furnished free with every zither 
are numbered to correspond with 
the strings. Perfectly simple. Just fol- 
low the numbers and you quickly become 
proficient. Educational, entertaining and per- 
fect in every respect? The Columbia deserves a 
place in every home. 
Tf 9 dealer hasn't tt, send price tous and Others 
we will ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. $3.00 to 
THE PHONOHARP CO. $1 00 


Dept. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 


Save time Translating 


Latin, Greek, German, French, l 


Spanish, etc., by indexing your MADE BY ' | 
dictionaries with CHAS, C. SMITH, 1 A | 
+475. Gummed EXETER, NEB | 
Smith’s PES Alphabets sah 

Neat leather tabs, gummed ready for use. Cut 


shows exact size of tabs, Price, English or 
Greek, 15¢ per alphabet, 2 for 25c., postpaid. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. P, CHAS, C, SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


PATENT SECURED ‘cee"3ss" 


to patentability. 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 
FREE. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D, ©, 
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QUESTIONS 


By Forrest Crissey 


WONDER why th’ grown-up folks 
Allus langhs when childern ast 
Solemn questions — like they’s jokes ? 
Other day we’s drivin’ past 
Skinny Munger’s — Pa ‘n’ me — 
When I heard a kind o’ song ; 
An’ J looks down the road an’ sce 
Our new teacher comin’ long, 
Hummin’ like she allus does 
Goin’ cross-lots through th’ wood — 
Gee! I like her! For, bec’us’ 
She’s awful pritty an’ s’ good. 
An’ when she’d passed I says t’ Pa : 
«Was you real big an’ old before 
You left off school an’ married Ma ?”’ 
An’ then he laughed till he was sore ! 
At night when it gits awful dark 
An’ everything seems still an’ sad, 
An’ I just lay abed an’ hark — 
Wishin’ I never would be bad — 
Ma comes an’ talks to me ’bout things 
A boy don’t think of in the light : 
God an’ th’ angels with bright wings. 
Well ; she laid down with me las’ night 
An’ told me ’bout th’ time when she 
Was little, too, an’ kind o’ ’fraid 
Of everything at night, like me. 
Then I ast Ma how ’twas that I 
Come straight to her an’ Pa an’ not 
To some one else. She laughed t’ cry, 
An’ said she’d actually forgot ! 


QI 
RELUCTANCE 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


wt I have some mo’ dat pic ? 
No, ma’am, thankee, dat is — [ — 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 
Dat ah pie look sutny good; 
How’d you feel now ef I would ? 
I don’ reckon dat I should — 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Look hyceah, I gwine tell de truf, 

Mine is sholy one sweet toof ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

Yass’m, yass’m, dat’s all right, 

I’s done tried to be perlite, 

But dat pic’s a lakly sight ; 
Bettah quit dathin’ me. 


My, yo’ lips is full an’ red, 

Don’t I wish you'd tu’n yo’ haid ? 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

Dat ain’t faith, now, honey chile, 

I’s gwine lose my sense erwhile 

Ef you des’ set dath an’ smile ; 
Bettah quit dathin’ me. 


Nuffin’ don’ look ha’f so fine 

Ez dem teef, deah, w’en dey shine ; 
Bettah quit dathin’ me. 

Now, look hyeah, I tells you dis, 

T'Il give up all othah bliss 

Des to have one little kiss ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Laws, I teks yo’ little han’, 

Ain’t it tendah ? Bless de lan’ ! 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

I’s so lonesome by myse’f 

D’ain’t no fun in livin’ lef’: 

Dis hyeah life’s as dull as def ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Whyn’t you tek yo’ han’ erway ? 
Yass, I'll hol’ it, but I say, 
Bettah quit daihin me ! 
Hol’in’ han’s is sholy fine, 
Seems lak dat’s de weddin’ sign ; 
Wish you'd say dat you'd be mine ; 
Dah, you been dathin’ me! 
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Follow 
the 
Keystone 


> 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and then 
tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold 
Case. To protect yourself from deception be guided by 
the Keystone trade-mark which you will find in every 


_ JAS. BOSS 
“sop. Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because stronger; cheaper because 


no gold is wasted. ‘Vhe Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed for 25 years. 
Won’t wearthin. Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


A typewriter operator should no more under- 
take to do good work without a 


FOX COPY HOLDER 


than a piano player should try to play with the 
sheet music lying on a nearby table. 
We will send a Fox Copy Holder to any one 


On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


If not satisfactory in every way, it can be re- 
turned at our expense. 

It can be fitted to any make of typewriter— 
holds the copy directly in front or at either side, 
backward, forward, up or down. 

Price, $2.00. In ordering state make and 
model of your machine. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Makers of the Fox Typewriter. Handsome catalog sent free 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F.B. Meyer ‘‘Pansy”’ 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E, Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and mi 
effective invisible deve 
for the relief of deafne) 
It is easily adjusted, ct: 
fortable and safe. Si 
for descriptive booklet 


The Morley Company, Dep 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow: 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents 


H i 1 1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. APhileacighia Be 
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SYRINGE 


Most Economical Because Most Durable 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 


This is the trade- marl z als . as much or as little water as desired. 
; ik hhe petal ore | The force of flow is regulated by pres- 

: ° | sure on bulb, 
PICTURES that are beautiful— pictures that | Sold by first-class driggises eee 
tella story—pictures that educate. Cosmos Oe ee ester , 


post-paid, on receipt of price, *2.00 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 


pictures will fill the home with sunshine all of the 
time at little cost. Ten 
pictures for 25 cents or 
four of larger size for 25 | 
cents, or, perhaps you’d 
rather send two 2-cent 
stamps for our Catalog 
25, so you can pick out 
the ones that interest you 
most from the 1000 
miniature illustrations it 
contains. 
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t Manict 


Trims, files, si& 
and cleans, and!P 
the nails in pil 
condition. ce 
plete manicure? 
man, woman or | 
Silver steel, 1? 


“A home without pictures is like a house without 
windows,.”—Ruskin. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


plated. Sent» 
“B paid on recetl 
price if your-i 
dealer hasu'tit. 4 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St,, Rochester, bg 


| 
Teach your children to use me — youth’s and child’s size ; 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mj! 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hi/* 
This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. | 
Send for our free booklet, ‘Tooth Truths." 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’ 
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9. R.C. ELLIOTT, } =: “fli. R.N. VAN BUSKIRK, A 5 . 7 - » Fb ’ 16. M. WILSON, 
Dannemora, N. Y. ; Ay Schenectady, N. Y. sf F a y p , Wis. lola, Kans. 


The I. C. S. stands on the firm founda- 
tion of results. We succeed because our 
students succeed. Read how our training by 
mail has advanced the few of our thousands of 
students whose portraits we reproduce: 
Bee a, al cnet 1, teacher to stenographer; 2, schoolboy to elec- 
i 3. Ts MANN. = Se 3, farmer to Be | 4, became ee a ee 
jashville, Tenn. 4 _ Cathlamet, 5, farmer to engineer; , bricklayer to architectural draftsman; 
aang ucemmnaaa ——— 7, school teacher to draftsman; 8, schoolgirl to stenographer; 9, an 
electrician increased his salary $57.00 per month; 10, carpenter to en- 
gineer; 11, drug clerk to draftsman; 12, office boy to chemist ; 13, plumber 
to master plumber; 14, farmer to bookkeeper; 15, carpenter to architect ; 
16, became a stenographer; 17, engineer increased his salary $70.00 per 
month; 18, farmer to surveyor; 19, laborer to bookkeeper; 20, machinist 
to mechanical engineer; 21, telegrapher to stenographer; 22, telegrapher 
to architect; 23, becamea draftsman; 24, becamea bookkeeper; 25, drug 
a ee : clerk to chemist ; 26, farmer to builder; 27, became a draftsman and sur- 
21. J. P. FINAN, 2" aC: 3 : veyor ; 28, surveyor to civil engineer; 29, conductor to chief electrician ; 
wsuperior, Wis, : at, We Es 30, oiler to refrigeration engineer; 31, laborer to engineer; 32, electrical 
= = cS engineer doubled his salary. 
If you want to read the full endorsements of these and other students, 
and learn how we can help you, cut out, fill in, and mail the coupon. 
TODAY. ¥ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. i i re 
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Mechanical Draftsman Marine Engineer Chemist TET CNIS ition commas. TOT 
Electrical Engineer Civil Engineer Navigator 

Electrician Bridge Engineer Bookkeeper 

Electric Lighting Supt. Railroad Engineer Stenographer 

Electric Railway Supt. Surveyor Teacher 

Telephone Engineer Mining Engineer French, German, 

Wireman Architect or Spanish 
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Women Are 
Most Interested 


in Life Insurance. If the 
bread-winner dies, unin- 
sured, the hardship of pov- 
erty usually falls heaviest 
on them. 

In the Policies 


of THE TRAVELERS the premiums 
are known and guaranteed from the 
start. There is no guesswork about 
them. In mutual companies the net 
cost depends upon dividends, entirely 
optional in amount, with the company, 


and therefore you cannot know in ad- 
vance what the premium will be. 
difference between the 
THE 


The 
lower cost in 
TRAVELERS and the higher 
cost of mutual or dividend-paying 
companies is in your pocket first to 
last 
The Travelers 

s the oldest, largest and strongest 
d tent Insurance Company in the 

orld. Its accident policies guarantee 
a weekly income while disabled from 
accidents, and large amounts for loss 
of legs, arms, hands, feet or eyes. If 
death ensues, a stated sum is paid. 
Over $27,000,000 have been distributed 
among 376,000 policy holders or their 
families for injuries or death. 


ents in every town, or 
y interesting literature. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 


Distilled 
Water 


in your own home— Pure, 
sparkling, health giving— 
and at trifling expense. 


OUR 
Automatic Still 


gives you not only all the ab- 
solutely pure water you need 
for drinking and cooking — but 
also heats water for bath and 


kitchen. Its use means im- 
munity from fevers — health 
for the whole family. It is 


simple, durable, LOW IN COST. 
Write for the Catalogue. 
NATIONAL STILL CO. 
315 M. & M. Building, Columbus, 0. 


LOB RAT AAP 
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Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can buy elsewhere. 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est and best, enables 
Y wie to furnish a TOP 
=~ NOTCH Steel Range 
ta clean saving of $10 to 
$20, quality considered. 
Send for free catalogs of 
all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town 
or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 


| Kitchen Utensils 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found 
in the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


HAVING THIS. | 
TRADE MARK 


520 
KINDS z —== 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


| ARE SAFE. | 
ARCTIC 
SOCKS 
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Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
and sick-room. Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with soft, 
white wool fleece. 
Worn in rubber boots 
absorbs perspiration. 
Sold in all sizes by 
Parker pays postage. Cata- 
J.H. PARKER, Dept. 57, 103 Bedford St., Boston 


dealers or sent by mail, 25c. pair. 
log free. 
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Between the Lines 


HAT extraordinary mining camp of to- 
day which is known as New York has 


no Latin Quarter. Boston’s artistic 
life has a sedateness of its own which is un- 
touched by an occasional revel at the Tavern 
Club. So far as artistic Chicago is concerned, 
a five o’clock tea at the Little Room appears 
to outsiders to mark the gayety of profes- 
sional ewstheticism. Philadelphia possesses 
zsthetic haunts, but not a quarter. In the 
consulship of Plancus New York had Pfaft’s, 
that much overemphasized beer cellar where 
Fitz James O’Brien and other Bohemians 
gathered at sloppy tables. But later, within 
twenty years, there was to be had a more 
inspiriting glimpse of Bohemia in New York 
if one were admitted to the once famous Tile 
Club. 

The Tile Club is suggested by the 
announcement that the Messrs. Scribner are 
to issue a collected edition of the works of 
F. Hopkinson Smith, contractor, builder of 
sea-walls and lighthouses, painter, lecturer 
and novelist. The mention of this edition 
brings up the mysterious home of the club on 
West Tenth Street, opposite the time-honored 
studio building where F. E. Church and J. G. 
Brown and various of the elder brethren 
dwelt at one time or another, and where 
their successors still ply the brush. But the 
home of the Tile Club was not to be found so 
readily. 


Hopkinson Smith’s First Story 


The initiated knew that a grated door 
which seemed to guard an ordinary areaway 
really led to a tunnel beneath the houses on 
the street. Behind these dwellings, com- 
pletely hidden from view, was a little square 
brick house. If you were a guest you were 
admitted by a sable guardian to a room 
which decidedly had atmosphere. The 
hearth with the kettle on the hob, the tiles 
painted by well-known men, the sketches on 
the walls, the brasses and coppers, and the 
quaint bits of decoration all bespoke the 
character of the men who gathered there to 
paint tiles, and sup and smoke, and exchange 
stories which ranged in scene from the Bal- 
kans to California. Hopkinson Smith, now 
turned novelist; Edwin A. Abbey, painter of 
the Holy Grail series, and appointed painter 
of the coronation; Frederic Dielman, now 
President of the National Academy of Design; 
Swain Gifford, W. M. Chase, Frank De Millet, 
war correspondent and author as well as 
painter, and Elihu Vedder were among the 
company. 

The central theme was the painting of tiles, 
but one can imagine the ambrosial flavoring 
of those nights. And then there were the 
summer excursions, in a canal-boat most 
ornately transformed, to Easthampton and 
elsewhere. But the Tile Club has passed and 
its fragrant memories are preserved by the 
members and in sundry printed records 
wherein Hopkinson Smith took a large part. 

It was a magazine article called A Day at 
Laguerre’s which had much to do with 
launching this lighthouse builder as a writer, 
but his success brought the penalties of fame. 
For, finding a little French restaurant on the 
rustic Bronx where one dined under the trees 
hard by the little river, he described trees 
and flowers and river and wine and the 
charming foreign flavor of the scene with such 
appreciative eloquence that many followed in 
his steps. Perhaps it was all that his fancy 
drew, but later one visitor at least found 
shabbiness and poor cookery and wine and 
a malodorous little stream. Possibly the 
artist’s imagination betrayed him. Never- 
theless his word-picture was a delight, and 
its success led to the stories and sketches and 
novels of which The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn, presenting as it does a glimpse of 
artistic Bohemia in New York, is the last — 
that is, for the present. 


finthony Hope’s Impressions of America 


Anthony Hope Hawkins, who is also to have 
such distinction as may lie in a collected 
edition, will hardly be likely to repeat his 
visit to America. When he returned to 
England after his American experiences he is 
said to have confided to his friends that half 
the population of the United States was com- 
posed of interviewers. As an illustration he 
is said to have submitted the following speci- 
men of an average conversation: 


Burn ieee Coal 


and obtain twice the 
volume of heat from 
each pound of fuel 


by Hot Water or Steam Ff 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 2| 
homes without in any way altering the [5 
house. Send for valuable booklet. | 


AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY =F} 
Makers IDEAL Boilers Dept. D 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 


Special Values for October 
(or as long as they last). A picked assortment of extra 
quality 7-16 karat diamonds, mounted as solitaires ; and 
smaller diamonds — 3 in each ring, total weight % karat. 
Gold 14 karat fine. Your choice of rings $60. Sent for 
examination. Pay nothing in advance. We pay express 
charges. If not satisfactory and the best diamond ring 
offer you know of, send them back. If either suits you, 


Pay $12 cash—$6 a month. Put savings in diamonds 
and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. 
bought of us can 
VALUABLE | be exchanged for 
DIAMOND 


Any diamond 


You can wear 
either ring one 


larger diamond 

: ear for 10c. a 

BOOK FREE | any time at full | Yeek. Ask how. 
price. Start with 


a small diamond investment and exchange as your in- 
come grows. Write immediately for our valuable FREE 
booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond.” Tells the *‘ why "’ of 
our wholesale prices, and shows the most popular rings, 
pins, studs, earrings and brooches. Reference — First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO 


Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, soil, grain 
growing, fruit culture, poultry, climate, 
water, lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. For printed 
matter and other information write 


California 
Promotion Committee 


Representing state commercial organi- 
zations, 


Dept. M. M. 
25 New Montgomery St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Special low railroad rates during Sept. and Oct. 


PAYING 


POPULAR PROFESSIONS 


TAUGHT FREE BY MAIL. Do you wantto bea story 
writer or an artist? A governess, a trained nurse, a 
ladies’ companion or a chaperonne? We also teach 
physical development, etiquette and how to converse. 
Name the course you want and send for particulars. 


A. P. Gardiner Pub. Co., D’t B, 320 B’dway, N. Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


Will cover a medium- 
sized room. Beautiful i 
and attractive patterns, 
woven through and 
through, which means 
both sides alike. All 
colors, and more serv- 
iceable than more 
costly carpets. Sent by 
express prepaid east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
Your money back if you want it.’ Catalogue free for the asking. 


Oriental Importing Co.,687 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
California, 0. ’ 
CHEAP RATES Gélorade: We give patted maee 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above States. 
Write for rates. Jap of California, FREE. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Commissions are made by our agents han- 
dling Portraits, Frames and Art Goods. Sell 
at sight. We also sell from Wholesale Cata- 
log to Consumers. Free Catalog and terms. 


Write today. KURZ ART CO., 966 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Sizes and Prices 
9 by 6 ft. $3.00 
9 by 7% ft. 3.50 
4.00 


9 by 9 ft. 
9 by 10% ft, 4.50 


9 by 12 ft. 5.00 


Washington, 


7 
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September 20, 1: 


DO YOU FIig} 


in your present business or professiona] 
situation? Are you receiving the salary 
you are competent to earn? Are you 4, 
square peg in a round hole? Are- 
fitted to occupy position such as cq 
ier, expert bookkeeper, cost keeper 
superintendent or engineer, or othe 
technical or scientific position? Hi 
grade men are provided with Higt 
grade positions. Write us. ; 


That Hole 


in your business? Is there a peg in 
now that doesn’t fit? Do you, as an 
employer, need a better trained mar 
for that situation? Or have you an op. 
portunity that isn’t manned at all? We 
fill High-grade positions with High. 
grade men. See endorsement of Presi: 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth College, in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST of 
September 13. Write us for references, 
plan and booklet. 

THE HAPGOOD BUREAU 


Registration for Business Men. ¥ 
2 D, 57 Broadway New York 


OLT 


ee ARK 


CHY(ENEC/A 


CARBIDE FEED GENERATOR — 


e e orn 
Makes Night Light 
4 
The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere, i 
“4 satisfactory solution of one of the many pi 
of country life.” 
— Rey. GEO. E. QUAILE, St. Austin’s 
Write for free booklets 


The J. B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., Dept. G, New Yc 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELB 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons. 


The [DEAL Steam Cooker 


With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over 1 burn- 
er, on gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook \j 
stove. Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 
Has water gauge and replenishing tube on | 
outside. Makes tough meats tender. Will 
hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We | 
also inake the world-renowned round Ideal ji 
Cooker with whistle. // pay express. The 
Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents’ Bonanza. ¥ = 

Send for illus. catalogue. Agents Wanted. Wj r ib 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


Tapestry Brussels Carpet 50 
Cut, Fitted and Sewed Free \ 


These are good goods—in various designs a 
colors, and at the price of an ordinary Ingrain [ 
Rag Carpet. Catalogue showing designs 4) 
colors sent free. 


HERCULES ATKIN CO., Ltd. | 
903 and 905 Market St. Philadelphia, P! 


i-vvant(.to-be- a vi 
If you have a liking or natural tales) 
for drawing, cut this out and mailit wi 
your name and address, and get a f 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, 

N. Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New Y 


Are acting as selling agents for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POS’ 


On Friday afternoons and on Saturda 


To any boy who wants to try the 
plan we will send, ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 10 copies of 
next week’s issue, for him to sell at 
sc each. This will provide capital 
with which to start—after that as 
manycopies as youwishat the special 
wholesale price. In October $225.00 
inextra cash prizes will be given to 126 
boys who do particularly good work. 


If you will try the experiment write to us al 
we will send next week’s supply, together wil } 
full instructions and a booklet in which som 
of our most successful boys tell how they mor 
If you are interested send a line addressed | ] 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
PHILADELPHIA . | 


At Home in Any Room 


Proves Portable Table 
15 to $4 SIZES, 5, 6, and 67 Feet 


WEIGHT, 26 to 6O Pounds 
+ Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.—21 Games 
Recently improved. Place on dining or library 
ble, or on our folding-stand; set away in closet 
‘behind door. Rich mahogany frame; bed of 
minated wood, steel braced, cannot warp; 
een broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel 
shions, regular pockets, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 
‘implements gratis. Sexton Trial. Write for 
| oklet and colored plates free; also for name of 
vur local dealer. Ask for description of our 
\\perior Folding Tennis ‘Table. 


(EE. 7. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 


I Also m’f'rs Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens, Made to Order. 


> 


F : > FI Fs 

re the quickest peorine mode 
in be opened closed and fir- 
(Lwithout changing position 
( the honds. 


| 


‘IEBEST MEDIUM PRICED GUN KNOWN 


CATALOGUES FREE 


FITCHBURG, MASS. U.S.A. 
9 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 


Qourdesser or sent toany address cash with order 


?RESIDENT 


‘Suspenders 


é the most comfortable suspenders 
Cause the principle at their back ad- 
sts itself to every bend of the body. 
very pair guaranteed. Look for ‘‘Presi- 


nt’’ on the buckles. Trimmings can- 
‘t rust. Made in all styles—heavy or 
‘ht—also for youths. Price 50 cents 
erywhere, or mailed postpaid. Say 
‘ht or dark—wide or narrow. 

foliday goods in individual gift boxes now 
dy. President playing cards — instructive, 
ertaining, unique, 25 cents. 

C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 D, Shirley, Mass. 


JOHNSONS ARMS é- CYCLE WORKS] 


THEVSATURDAT EFENING POST 


‘Mr. Hawkins, which of your own works 
do you like best?’’ 

“T don’t know. 
bad.’’ 

““Ts this your first visit to America?’’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

“Do you find things here very different 
from England? ’”’ 

““What a hopeless question! 
a guest and cannot criticise.”’ 

And so it went on, from Quarantine until 
his departure, until Mr. Hawkins came to 
regard not only the American reporter but the 
average citizen and citizeness as an animated 
interrogation point. It would be unjust to 
Mr. Hawkins, however, to emphasize this 
feature of his visit, for those who met this 
clean-cut young barrister-novelist socially 
found him a most modest and charming com- 
panion. It is not generally known that Mr. 
Hawkins, like Sir Gilbert Parker, has had a 
try at politics, although less successfully. In 
1892 he stood as a Radical candidate for 
South Bucks and was badly beaten. The 
spirit has moved him toward another trial, 
but readers have demanded his books and, 
although he says ‘‘one can’t be always 
writing stories,’’ he has remained loyal to 
fiction. Formerly his home was with his 
father, the Vicar of St. Bride’s, in London, 
but he now has chambers in the Savoy 
Mansions, where he works regularly from ten 
tofour.. This does not mean that he produces 
“copy,”’ with the regularity of a Trollope. 
Sometimes he glances over papers or a book 
or lies down to smoke and think. Againa 
succession of incidents or a flow of dialogue 
means much more rapid progress than char- 
acter analysis or description. An idea may 
be set down on the back of an envelope. 
The plot of a long story may be sketched on 
a sheet or two of paper. When the first two 
or three chapters are thought out they will be 
written, and then the next chapters planned 
and written out. The method is very differ- 
ent from the elaborate planning out of the 
complete novel before the author begins to 
write, but readers have not complained of 
any lack of connection and continuity. Oddly 
enough, he used to find the naming of his 
characters a source of peculiar difficulty. If 
he tried to think of names, only those of his 
friends occurred to him, and for a time he 
consulted the Law List, but finally fell back 
on the London Directory, which furnishes 
copious suggestions. One of the unknown in- 
cidents of Mr. Hawkins’ career is the fact that 
the book which made his success, The Prisoner 
of Zenda, was accepted by two American 
publishers. At the time, about 1894, he had 
written A Man of Mark and Mr. Witt’s 
Widow, neither of which had ‘‘ arrived.’’ 
The English publisher of Zenda sent advance 
sheets to two American publishers, both of 
whom accepted the book. It so happened 
that the same printing office received the 
sheets from both for manufacture. There 
was a comparing of notes, and it was found 
that one publisher had received the sheets a 
mail ahead of the other, and had sent his 
acceptance a day or two earlier, and therefore 
had a prior claim. —/.W. 


They are all equally 


I’m here as 


xed 


Through English Glasses 


N ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK ( Harper 
& Brothers) is published anonymously, 
but its author is now known to be Mr. George 
William Erskine Russell, who formerly gave 
out Collections and Recollections. His writ- 
ing proclaims what he is—a man of keen 
observation, broad experience and wide 
acquaintance; possessed, too, of that ripe 
judgment which comes all too rarely with 
years and never without them. Our author 
is, besides, a genial philosopher, possessed of 
a lambent humor, the merry rays of which 
coruscate but do not scorch. 

In the book before us there is material for 
vast and continued enjoyment. It is a book 
to be read, as few of us nowadays do read, 
deliberately and thoroughly. Were it hurried 
through much of its value would be lost. 

The information given is about England, 
English people, and social conditions in the 
tight little island, but the observant reader 
will rarely fail to find an instructive parallel 
at home. And in this lies the chief value of 
this collection of reminiscences and com- 
parisons. The author, it is true, in his 
comparisons of the old and the new, does not 
always express his approval of the modern, 
but he inflicts no moaning, cowardly 
Jeremiads, and to almost every cloud sees, 
or hopes for, a silver lining. The volume is 
a mine of anecdote, and contains a large 
number of delightful descriptions of people 
and conditions. —L. deV. Matthewman. 
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= RAZOR 


with ordinary careful use keeps 


A Keen Edge 
For Ten Years 


without HONING or GRINDING 


Extra Double Concave 
$3.00 each : 


soft beards. 


Send for 
free book 


“Hints to Shavers” 


The ‘‘ Carbo-Magnetic’’ is 

tempered by a secret electrical 

process. Has no hard spots, no soft 

spots, no brittleness. Surgically ground 

by Hamburg process; adaptable for wiry or 
Every one is guaranteed —if it does 


not suit, the dealer will exchange it until you are satisfied. 


Sold by best dealers or sent by manufacturer, postpaid 


The Recognized 


Authority 


If there is a 

wedding or other so- 

cial event in contemplation 

consult Hoskins concerning the 

invitations. We will send free samples 

showing fashion’s approved forms, if you state 
occasion for which they are desired. Our 


Wedding 


Invitations 
Tea Cards and Visiting Cards 


are correct in every detail of prevailing styles 
and the very best in quality that skilled work- 
manship and finest materials can produce. 

If you would have the proper stationery for 
polite correspondence write for samples and 
learn to buy it éy ¢he pound —our method that 
saves you money. 


TALLY CARDS 


For Euchre Parties. Handsome novelties for 
score cards at these pleasant entertainments. 
Sheet of styles and prices sent on request. All 
mail orders have prompt attention,and Hoskins 
name carries the assurance of perfection. 
WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
907 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


™ The Only Desk File 


filing either by Alphabet, Month, 
Date or Number 727 ove file. Keeps 
track of everything to remember on 
any given date and any subject. No 
writing, just put the paper in the 
file, where it is securely fastened yet 
can be referred to instantly without 
removal. One of the best time and 
money savers in existence. Inde- 
structible; Handsome; Indispen- 
sable. Sent anywhere in U. S., to 
introduce our time-saving devices, 
on receipt of only $1.00. 


a VETTER DESK WORKS 


55A River St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 25 Years. 


U. S. Grant 
Lace Curtain Shop 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


We Save You 3314 Per Cent. 


Catalogue matled on Application. 


Can Do It 


with a little prac- 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seeking pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
for all kinds of Pyro- 
graphic work—the 
popular art of burnt 
wood etching —con- 
sisting of Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C.O.D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Value, $3.00. 

Catalogue No. P 38 Free — Illustrating outfits at all 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for etching. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of Pyrography 
goods tn the world. 


Travelling Men, Elks, Hoo Hoos 
And Members other fraternal orders find our 
Combination Identification Outfits 


indispensable. Fine leather wallet folding to 
card case size, holds bills, coin and cards. Photo. 
Identification Certif. Lodge card, Emblem of 
Order in gold. Also yearly Accident Insurance 
Policy, $1,000 and $10 weekly if injured. 

Whole thing, only . : ; _ $2.00 
Send name to-day for particulars, Agts’ terms, etc. 
Fraternal Identification Co,, The Temple, Chicago 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per weel. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE ‘‘BEST’’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHLO 


Some are earning $50 
per week and upwards 
Menand women wanted every where to op- 


O F erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


remarkable recommending features ; previous 


experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 


KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 


564 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 


| Cards 75c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette," 


FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Onkland City, Ind, 


4% INTEREST ON SAVINGS 


Be thrifty and progressive. 
above your fellows. 
things. 


Don’t wait for a lucky turn to raise you 
Success is always waiting for the man who can do 
Start a savings account and build up a surplus that will enable you 


to take advantage of opportunities and protect you against misfortunes. 


This bank will accept deposits in any 


amount by mail and allow 4 per cent. 
interest, compounded every six months. 


Deposits may be sent by registered mail, post-office order, express 
money order, or by draft or check on your local bank. Write for booklet “‘B.”’ 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK ?£P!es Savings Bank Building 


Capital and surplus $700,000. Assets over $10,000,000 


F EE «How to Win 
R Success ”’ 


We have printed a limited edition of a valu- 
able booklet entitled ‘“‘ How to Win Success,” 
which we will send free. It contains articles 
on “Securing a Position,” by 
Robert C, Ogden (John Wana- 
maker’s partner); ‘Maxims 
that Have Made Millions,” by 
Henry Clews, John D. Rock- 
efeller, and others; ‘The Lip- 
ton System of Business,” by Sir 
Thomas Lipton; **Successinthe 
Navy,” by Admiral Robley D. 
Evans; ‘*The Business Man’s 
Reading,” by F. A. Vanderlip, 
and articles by Edward W. Bok and others. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to ambi- 
tious men and women, and to 
parents, to enable us to send 
them information regarding 
our new “Library of Inspira- 
tion and Achievement,” edited 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
assisted by over one hundred 
associate editors and contribu- 
tors. ‘the Library consists of 
ten handsome volumes as fol- a 
lows: “‘Success and How to Win It,” “ Choos- 
ing a Career,” “Athletics and Health,” “ Read- 
ing and Home Study,” “ Making Home- Life 
Attractive,” “Patriotism and Citizenship,” 
“Heroes and Heroism,” and three volumes 
entitled “Men of Achievement,” giving the 
methods of successful business men, scientists, 
inventors, «nd explorers. 

Send name and address and 8 cents in 
stamps to pay mailing expenses 
When writing, mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. H) 


An 


Telegraphy 


Leads to the 
Highest 
Positions 


Nine-tenths of the great 
railroad officials began as 
telegraph operators, zany 
learning at Valentines’. 


\ ca tt 


M. J. Carpenter, President 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Ry., says: 

“TI believe the six months 
that you so patiently spent 
with me, teaching me tele- 
graphy, were the most profit- 
able six months I ever spent, 
as it afforded me opportuni- 
ties in railtoad service for 
better positions that I could 
not possibly hope to have 
gained otherwise.” 


Free Catalogue 


Our catalogue tells all about 
it. Write for it. We can 
teach you felegraphy quickly 
and then give you a situa- 
zion and a free pass to your 
destination. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY 
Janesville, Wis. 
(Established 30 years.) | 


IUTRUNOTUNOUAOOPAOOAV DONO OQOON OOQONODOOOOOODOOLH 


This booklet tells how to make 
money on the farm and outlines 
our course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture 


UnderPROF.WM. P. BROOKS, 
Ph. D., of the Mass. Agricul- 
tural College. Treats of soils, 
tillage, drainage, fertilizers, 
crop rotation, stock feeding, 
poultry raising, dairying, etc. 
Also HORTICULTURE under 
PROF. BAILEY of Cornell University and @) 
AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY under 
PROF.CONN of Wesleyan. Full COMMER- 
CIAL, NORMAL and ACADEMIC DEPART- 
MENTS. Tuitionnominal. Text-books FREE 
to our students. Catalogue and particulars 
Jree. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 


Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 
1, 1902. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3:30 to 6 P. M. 
(LL. B. after two years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 
10 P.M. (LL. B. after three 


Law School 
years.) Graduate Classes 


y 
lead to LL. M. ‘Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH 


Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted Tour 
leaves October 8, covering Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tains, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chattanooga, Lookout 
Mountain, Asheville and Washington. Special Pull- 
man train. Rate, including all necessary expenses, 
$85 from New York, $83 from Philadelphia. 

Address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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New York 
University 
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The Last Straw 


By Lilian Bell 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


‘““Well, promise me that you will send 
for me if it ever threatens to get too much 
for you. Don’t let them overwhelm you. 
Promise me! ”’ 

““You realize how determined two people 
like that can be?’’ said the girl anxiously. 

““T do indeed; but not half so determined 
as you and I can be! ’”’ 

‘* How lovely Paris is,’’ she sighed in relief, 
letting her eyes rove over the loveliness of 
the scene before them. : 

“Would you like—could you remain over 
here for a few years after we are married, 
and study?’’ 

“You mean that your father is going to let 
you Stay, after all?’”’ 

““Yes, I was on my way to tell you to-night 
when I saw Antoine letting you in.’’ 

Annabel gave a sigh of rapture. 

When he left her at her own door, and saw 
that she had entered in safety, she again 
braced her failing courage to encounter Amos 
Gowdy and his orchestrion. Finally, how- 
ever, fearing for her in the ordeal, they 
decided to say nothing to any one at present 
and thus they parted. 

But Mr. Gowdy was not there. Her mother 
was, however, and in a state of violent but 
suppressed excitement. She fluttered about 
the room like a bird, her beady black eyes 
snapping with emotion. 

Her daughter was so relieved not to be 


| questioned that she was about to slip into 


her own room, when Mrs. Tappan caught her 
hand. 

“Annabel, I don’t know what you will say 
to me! I’m afraid I’ve ruined your happi- 
ness, to say nothing of your prospects. And 


after all these years of encouraging you to | 


believe that you were going to queen it in 
St. Lou-us society, and that that organ—oh, 
Annabel! You haven’t fooled me with your 
moanings about not wanting to marry Mr. 
Gowdy, and I know just how you’ll cut up 
and carry on when you know! But I prom- 
ised him to stand out against your will—for 
you’ve got the determination of your poor 
father and me put together. And I know 
just how you caz cry when once you get 
started. I suppose you’!l! drown us both out 
when I tell you. But it was partly your fault, 
for if you hadn’t rushed off to play —that is, 
I suppose you went to play, though goodness 
knows I couldn’t follow you with Amos here 
and talking the way he did about my figure 
and my color being just as high as it was the 
day I buried your poor father. Just think of 
his remembering all these years! Dear me, 
how he did goon! But I might as well out 
with it and stand all your scoldings; but the 
fact is that Mr. Gowdy says if you’ll give 
him up without a fuss he’ll—well, he says 
it’s me he loves and has all along, only he 
didn’t realize it until I took such an interest 
in the organ to-night and he found I was just 
as musical as you, and on that thing I can 
play even better than you, for it can’t make 
mistakes, and so, if you’ll give him up——’’ 

But she got no further, for Annabel sank 
upon the sofa and shrieked with laughter. 

At first Mrs. Tappan thought she was weep- 
ing and approached her hurriedly with smell- 
ing salts, saying soothingly: 

““There, there! ”’ 

But when she found that her daughter was 
laughing so immoderately, she drew herself 
up in sudden indignation and started to leave 
the room. But her new-found happiness, 
added to her customary and unfailing good 
nature, caused her to repent, and, turning 
back at the door, she said compassionately: 

“Well, there, Annabel, I’m sorry I was 
short with you. I suppose your laughing at 
such a sacred thing as marriage, when good- 
ness knows you ought to be crying at having 
lost such a husband as Amos Gowdy, is just 
another fool attack of the artistic tempera- 
ment! ”’ 

She paused and, looking at Annabel’s con- 
vulsed face down which tears of laughter 
were streaming, she made, out of sheer good- 
ness of heart, one last, strenuous effort to 
gain her daughter’s point of view, but it was 
of no avail, so she simply said: 

“The artistic temperament! Tchk!’’ and 
softly closed the door. 
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The quickest, easiest, and most 
pleasant way to master one or 
all of these three important 
languages is by the wonderful 


Language Phone Method 


Our college, which is under the direc- 
tion of the distinguished linguist, Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal, is forming a 
Language Study Club, whose members 
secure for permanent possession a com- 
plete Language Phone equipment ata 
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For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
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in particular, than any such book 
have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
tdeas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life 
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and parents agree it is in all ways 
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Write for catalogue. 
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Send for beautifully illustrated book. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 
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Opens new prospects in 
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Our Graduates are doing so. 

Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 

ting by mail. Send for free booklet, _ 
“Writing for Profit.’’ Tells how@ 
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corrected ; sold on commission. 
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Ghe Dark Room Abolished 


by the 


Kodak Developing Machine 


The KodaKer may now develop and fix his own negatives in broad daylight—and do 
it better than it was done before. Anyone who can operate a Kodak (and who can- 
not?) can successfully operate the KodaK Developing Machine. 


The Kodak idea—simplicity —reaches its logical triumph in the new device. 


Style A Hodak Developing Machine, for use with No. O, No. 1 and No. 1 A Folding 
Pocket Hodak, No. 1 Panoram-Hodak and Brownie Cartridges, = * $6.00 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF M. de BLOWITZ 


THE VENGEANCE OF VENUS 


Investigation means Investment 


by you in the 


ORO HONDO EXTENSION 


of the 


GREAT HOMESTAKE LEDGE 


At Lead, South Dakota 
Th Q 101 | ] t 9 accumulated profits are the largest. The great fortunes 
e Original Investors 


that have been made in mines and the large profits on 
Mining Stock by individual holders have been made by those who went in at the beginning, and 
stayed in until the value of their holdings increased many hundred per cent. 


The Homestake 


has never missed a monthly dividend in twenty-five years, and 
has ore blocked out now sufficient to run crushing and cyanide 
plants night and day for thirty-five years. 


Stock sold for $2.00. Now $115.00 


ORO HONDO 


adjoins Homestake property and extends two miles on same ledge, which is 456 feet wide 


The indications are that it is as great a property as the Homestake. managers of the Oro Hondo Mining Co. are simply manufacturers 
The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad passes directly over on an enormous scale, with a positively certain market for their 
the property, and is within two hundred feet of the main shaft. The product. Mining on purely scientific principles is the surest business 
railroad has put in a side track at this point. in the world. The farmer may have bad crops, the manufacturer 
With full knowledge of all economical business methods, and over-production, the business man depression of trade, but the 


with an ore body so extensive that it is practically unlimited, the world always buys gold at a fixed price. 


An investment now at the opening price promises to largely increase in 
value in a very short time 


We earnestly urge that you act at once in buying this stock. The price to-day is 50c. a share (par $1.00) 
but the price will be advanced from time to time as the development work progresses. The stock we 
offer is full-paid, non-assessable treasury issue, and is sold for the purpose of developing the property. 
The fullest particulars will be furnished gladly to every person interested in the property. 


We stand back of every statement we make, and particularly containing valuable and interesting information on ‘‘ Reduction of 
request that our correspondents ask for specific information Gold Ores,’’ and illustrated prospectus of the Oro Hondo. 
on any point not perfectly clear. Send for book, mailed free, The stock will be listed on the leading mining exchanges. 


If a number of prospective investors desire to visit the property and verify the conditions existing, as 
stated in our advertisement, we shall be willing and pleased to personally conduct such a party with 
THEIR OWN expert at our expense. No inconvenience whatsoever would attend such atrip. The 
finest Pullman accommodations will be provided to within one thousand yards of the main shaft in the 
city of Lead in sixty hours from New York or Philadelphia, and thirty-six hours from Chicago or St. Louis. 
The Oro Hondo Mining Co. refers to First National Bank, Denver, Col. ; First National Bank, Lead, So. Dakota; Western Bank, Denver, Col. 
REGISTRARS OF STOCK— International Trust Co., Denver, Col. 


Address all communications and make all checks payable to the Fiscal Agents, 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO., 


Broad Exchange Building, New York City Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1001 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, O. 615 Bank of Commerce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
36 Ballerstein Bldg., Hartford, Conn. Laclede Investment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


25 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 16 and 17 Hutchison Block, Altoona, Pa. 
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> ALL happened at the beginning of the winter 
of 1881. Mr. Beckman, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the Berlin WVational Zeitung, who was 
Jing then in the Rue Chateaudun, invited me 
tilinner at his house. Mr. Beckman, who was an 
\iable, active, boisterous, but kindly person, held 
a, and, in fact, until the end of his life, a position in Paris 
tlt was not altogether an easy one. Before the war of 1870 
hihad enjoyed the most familiar and sympathetic relations 
wa Frenchmen. He wrote in Le Temps, then one of the 
st authoritative of French journals, and one of the papers 
al dreaded by the Empire. In the editorial rooms of this 
jo-nal, amidst writers all of whom were advancing with firm 
ai sonorous step along the path of Liberalism, Beckman 
e(nted only friends. All these writers, who were waging 
s(incessantly a courteous but energetic battle against the 
Epire, listened deferentially to Beckman and frankly 
sired their views with him; in fact, they opened their hearts 
tchim. But almost suddenly the war broke out and 
Bkman quitted France. 
- was well understood that he would not remain in Paris, 
bi it was thought that, receiving thus painful blows from 
ty opposite quarters at once, he would withdraw into some 
nitral country. It appears that he did not do this, and 
wn, after peace was concluded, he returned to France and 
re.med his duties as correspondent, at the same time accept- 
in the position of reader of French newspapers at the German 
Eiassy, French houses shut their 
des to him, and he never succeeded 
in setting them open to him again. 
Aj however, I was under no obliga- 
ts to mix in this quarrel, and as 
Becman was a kindly and serviceable 
cgpague, a common friend brought us 
tojther, and a short time afterward 
Becman asked me to dinner and came 
le a to see me to insist on my 


- 


pr ence. 
| the day appointed I turned up at 
hijhouse. The drawing-room filled 


ra\dly with guests, almost all conspic- 
uc; members of the foreign colonies 
inaris. The dinner hour was already 
S0> moments gone. Beckman had 
chen for the ladies their various part- 
ne, and I myself had been somewhat 
su rised to note that I seemed to have 
be forgotten, when, coming up to me, 
heid: ‘‘We are waiting for a lady 
wi is not the least charming of my 
futs, the Princess Kralta, and it is 
yowho are to take her in to dinner.” 

(‘ew moments later the door opened, 
thts was a flutter of surprise, and I 
be Id, her lips wearing a smile of the 
™m( gracious charm, while she excused 
he if with harmonious voice for her 
dely, a lady, whose exquisite ele- 
ae, whose complete ease, whose 
Tel.rkable suppleness of bearing, 
whie beauty, in a word, compelled 
feiral attention. Beckman led me 
upio her and introduced me as her 
pa ier for the evening. Soon after- 
Wa' the dining-room doors were 
= open and we took our places. 
Win the brouhaha attendant on the 
eéng of a score of guests had some- 
wh subsided, the boisterous voice 
f ir Amphitryon rang out joyously: 
dies and Gentlemen, Jet whoever is not content with his 
€libor put up his hand.”’ 

avely the lady at Beckman’s right raised hers, and the 
bul of laughter that ensued fixed the tone of general gayety 
f /Jinner that was very joyous and lively. 

€ Princess Kralta rapidly bent over toward me. Her 
at) blue eyes, which lighted up one of the most enticing faces 
haf have ever seen were levelled at me coquettishly, and 

jag slightly the silken curls of her light chestnut hair, she 


aijwith a smile which revealed the brilliancy of her little 
ce): 
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““T don’t know whether you are inclined to put your hand 
up, but as for me I won’t conceal from you the fact that I at 
least shall do nothing of the sort, for I am charmed with my 
neighbor, and you will not be made too vain by this confession 
when I shall have told you why. I won’t conceal from you 
that I am just back from Berlin and that the Prince (Prince 
Bismarck) on bidding me good-by said to me: ‘If you go to 
Paris, look up M. de Blowitz, if you don’t know him. There 
has been a very violent discussion in the papers between him 
and me. I let the papers attack him violently. It was 
a@ propos of a speech on Gortschakoff, which he attributed to 
me during the Berlin Congress. I fancy he somewhat embel- 
lished this speech, but it is quite true that I did deliver it 
substantially as he gave it: this is why I accused him indi- 
rectly of mixing up truth and fiction. However, I bear him 
no grudge, he exercises his profession as well as he can, and 
he does so not altogether indifferently; so if you have the 
opportunity, try to meet him. He is well acquainted with 


the world of Paris and he is an excellent guide.’’ 
The Princess added: ‘‘I felt I need not hide this circum- 
stance from you for it dispenses us from long preliminaries, 


and if you want me to give you a speedy proof of the simple 
way that I enter into relations with you, I will tell you this: 
although it is now some time since the Congress the curiosity 
of the Prince is still very keen as to how you got hold in 


advance of the treaty of Berlin. He can’t explain it, but 
considers it natural that you should have tried to get it, and 
he assured me that the fact rather amused him than other- 
wise, for, in one way or another, eventually he was sure of 
getting at the truth. What he chiefly has at heart is that you, 
by a combination that was very simple, should have prevented 
him from communicating the treaty as a gracious act first to 
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the German press for the patriotically hospitable 
way in which that press received the members 
of the Congress in the capital of the new German 
Empire. And I—I tell you frankly, because I 
am eager to win your confidence, and perhaps 
later your friendship—I told him I would try to 
obtain the secret from you, since he appears to be so keen for 
it, adding that it could not be one of those secrets that resist 
forever the firm will of a woman that knows how to show 
herself worthy of the confidence she solicits.”’ 

I laughed, and said that it really was a charming way of 
making an acquaintance when so charming a woman as she 
showed so clearly at what price her friendship could be won. 
And it can easily be imagined how, after these preliminaries, 
the dinner was continued, a dinner the memory of which 
remains still vivid and precise now after twenty years have 
flown. 

I have not the slightest recollection as to who the other 
guests were, nor as to the talk that went on. But what I do 
recall vividly is the harmonious voice of my neighbor, her 
animation, and the sfivitwel charm with which she related 
anecdotes and souvenirs about her life at Berlin, which had 
been one long /é/e, and where she had had access to the most 
select circles. As I was obliged to quit the company imme- 
diately after dinner in order to work, I avoided the 
smoking-room, and bade good-by to my radiant neighbor, 
who said to me, ‘‘ I hope very much that you will come to 
see me, not so much on my day, but in 
general and whenever you like, and 
find me at home.’’ 

After such an opening the reader will 
understand that our relations were not 
to end there. 

Five or six days later I called on her 
at her very attractive home in the Arc 
de Triomphe quarter. She received me 
with a grace that had a touch of famil- 
iarity, showing that she had cherished 
a pleasant souvenir of her visitor; and 
some time afterward, I not having yet 
met her husband, she wrote to invite 
me to dinner, and added that she should 
be charmed at this opportunity of bring- 
ing us together. 

When I entered her drawing-room 
on the evening of this dinner I was 
struck by the somewhat parti-colored 
aspect of the company. Not only did 
it smack of varied nationalities, but 
there was as well a curious mingling of 
really great names of vanished French 
régimes and of eminent personalities of 
the existing one. With these there was 
a discreet infusion of Germans, for the 
dinner was a sort of birthday banquet, 
although I did not know it at the time, 
and the initiated had filled the house 
with a profusion of flowers, whose odor 
saturated the air, and whose warm 
colors, under the brilliant light which 
played over the elegant /oz/ettes and 
glistened from the precious stones, 
formed for the mistress of the house a 
sumptuous and radiant frame. The 
presentation to the host was made with 
the utmost good breeding, but with a 
studied negligence, making it as it 
were a secondary incident. 

After dinner the Princess asked me 
what was my wife’s day, and begged me 
to say that she intended tocall. As during the entire evening 
she had been much absorbed by her duties as hostess, she said 
to me as I bade her “‘ good-by,’’ in order to take my leave: 

‘‘T know that you are never a late stayer, but I hope to see 
you one of these days to resume our conversation, for] warn 
you that I still cling to my idea, and to the prospect of wrest- 
ing your secret from you, which I desire all the more as it is 
in order to give pleasure to the person you know.”’ 

I called upon her, indeed, but the conversation assumed a 
joking turn, and I left without the Princess being able to 
touch what she called the great problem of her coguetterie. 
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She came to see my wife, and I returned her politeness by 
inviting her and her husband to a grand dinner at my house. 
I inaugurated on this occasion a fashion which pleased her 
and which, shortly afterward, was widely imitated in Parisian 
I had installed two discreet bands of music which 
played gently and alternately in two small rooms at either 
end of the table, so that the conversation continued, as it 
were, on the embroidery of a double musical accompaniment 
which filled the room without compromising the talk. The 
Princess, charmed with this idea, lost no time in adopting it. 
She soon asked us to dinner, but I was alone at her table, for 
my wife, who was often ill, had to send her excuses. I was 
in no way surprised on sitting down to hear the voice of 
stringed instruments scattering its harmony over us, while in 
the gallery, a little removed, a Spanish orchestra, with its 
precipitate rhythms, played in succession the characteristic 
dances and the Arab songs which the Gitanas of the Albaicin 
sing in the streets of Granada. 

This dinner had a character of its own the like of which it 
would not have been easy to find in any other Paris drawing- 
room. There were but few ladies present, merely some of 
our hostess’ most intimate friends, but the men offered the 
greatest interest to a man in my position. It was, in fact, the 
entire German Embassy, with its great and illustrious chief, 
Prince Hohenlohe, at the head. The Berlin Congress had 
considerably tempered the relations between France and 
Germany. Prince Bismarck had been full of attention and 
deference for the representatives of France. He had much 
insisted at the Congress on the matter of settling the question 
of the Roumanian Jews, and that of Greece which M. 
Waddington had so much at heart. He had never lost an 
opportunity to support the views of the French plenipoten- 
tiary; he consulted them openly; he manifested particular 
attention for the Comte de St. Vallier, and he had obtained 
that the writing of the protocols should be intrusted to the 
exceptional pen of M. Després, director at the French Foreign 
Office, and third French plenipotentiary at the Berlin 
Congress. Prince Hohenlohe himself was looked upon as an 
ambassador of peace and conciliation. All his efforts and the 
efforts of those under him were directed to smoothing over the 
relations between France and its former conqueror, and his 
exceptional associates, among whom was the young secretary, 
Count Von Bulow, now imperial chancellor, seconded his 
efforts with a superior intelligence. 


society. 


The Persistency of the Princess 


Finding myself in the Princess’ drawing-room in the midst of 
such a company I understood that it was the spirit and good 
will of Prince Bismarck that accumulated such elements as 
these in a Paris salon, and I own to experiencing a certain 
apprehension, for I felt that all here were of one mind, and 
I gathered that the mistress of the household herself was acting 
under the individual and collective influence of these incom- 
parable strategists, by whom she delighted in surrounding 
herself. 

It was toward the beginning of the summer season of 1881. 
The Princess was preparing for her round of watering-places. 
My own congé was approaching, and I resolved on this 
particular evening to interrupt for a little my relations with 
a woman whose actions I dreaded, and who, as I saw full 
well during the evening, had in nowise given up her idea of 
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discovering the secret she was bent on obtaining from me. 
I felt that the whole official world about took an amused 
delight in seconding her efforts, and I on my part put all my 
amour propre at work not to succumb in the odd battle in 
which we had been engaged. 

I saw the Princess only very hastily before my departure, 
and I learned during the autumn season that she was ill and 
would remain invisible for some time. The year 1882 was 
for me an extraordinarily absorbing one. M. Jules Grévy had 
called Gambetta to the Prime Ministry of France. France 
and England, entangled in the Condominium of Egypt, 
were on the eve of a divergence which was to be lasting. The 
Gambetta Cabinet fell and was succeeded by that of M. de 
Freycinet, which fell in its turn before the double assault of 
Gambetta and M. Clemenceau. England entered Egypt, and 
during the whole year this occupation was the cause of so 
much political excitement that matters alone concerned with 
these events remained fixed in my memory. Now and then, 
in some French or foreign salon, I met the Princess, now 
recovered from her illness; but her chestnut hair had turned 
golden, and the change had so transformed her that you felt 
yourself in the presence of a woman with a fresh and new 
charm. 

But the chances of renewing our intimacy became more and 
moreremote. I began to forget her, when toward the middle 
of 1883 I received from her an urgent invitation to luncheon 
at her new hotel in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

To my great surprise and contrary to her custom, her 
mother alone, an Oriental flower now somewhat drooping, 
whose languishing eyes gave the keynote to her daughter’s 
beauty, was present at the luncheon. During the meal the 
Princess, who had acquired added graces, and whose expe- 
rience of the world, of men and things, seemed to have 
increased since I had last seen her, displayed a wealth of 
memories, of fineness of observation, and a resource in anec- 
dotic chatter which held me ravished and made the hour 
seem early when, nevertheless, I found myself obliged to 
quit her. 

‘“T shall write to you to-morrow,”’’ she said,.‘‘ to ask you to 
come and see me, and I will then relate to you a page of my 
most recent history, which, I am sure, will hold its own 
among contemporary mysteries which you may know.’’ Her 
mother at these words looked up hastily: ‘‘ But, Christine,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ you promised me to say nothing about that.’’ 
‘“Tn the first place,’’ retorted the Princess somewhat viva- 
ciously, ‘‘when I told you about it you made no such 
objection, and secondly, I mean to tell it to him in order to 
show him what an exception I make in his case.”’ 

On the morrow, in fact, I received a single word: ‘‘ Come 
to see me the day after to-morrow at four o’clock.’’ 

I have already spoken summarily of the first portion of 
what remains of this history. I did so lest I carry away with 
me the tale of a strange event which I am now going to 
recount fresh, but this time with details that have never been 
published. 


A Chapter—of the Haute Intrigue 


On the day and at the hour indicated I went to the house in 
the Avenue du Bois. The butler who was waiting in the 
antechamber had, I believe, received his orders. He ushered 
me into the second drawing-room where the Princess was wont 
to receive her unofficial visitors. Although it was still long 
before nightfall both drawing-rooms were hermetically closed. 
The sconces in the large drawing-room were lighted and shed 
only a vague radiance across the lofty and spacious apart- 
ment. The smaller salon was lighted as well, somewhat less 
vaguely, by an immense and lofty candelabrum standing on 
an elegant table in front of a sofa, the back of which, a fine 
piece of sculpture, was placed up against a mirror which 
reached to the ceiling. The butlerasked me to take an arm- 
chair, announcing the immediate arrival of the Princess. 
Sheentered. Inthe deep 
silence that reigned I had 
already heard the spe- 
cial sound made, as she 
walks, by the mysterious 
step of a lady advancing 
over a heavy carpet, 
amidst the vague noise 
of the silken robes that 
envelop her. It was the 
Princess, and I beheld 
her traversing the bright 
passage lighted by the 
sconces in the outer 
salon, half disappear in 
the obscurity that filled 
the main portion of the 
salon, and emerge again 
like a rapid vision at the 
entrance of the smaller 
drawing-room. I felt 
impressively the imperi- 
ousness which attended 
all her movements and 
her person, and I had lit- 
erally almost forgotten 
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heure. 
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the 30th, and, as 


free very early. 


Vous serez bien aimable 
si vous venez déjeuner demain 
a midi 30 avec maman et moi 
et comme je vous sais tres pris 
vous serez libre de tres bonne 


Toujours 


} You will be most 
kind if you will breakfast with 
Mamma and me at noon on 
are.very busy, you shall be 
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her promise to relate to me her adventure, when she bad 
take aseat near her on the sofa between the high candlesti 
and the immense mirror in which the light was ae 

“And now,’’ said she, ‘‘ let me tell you the story of whi 
I spoke to you three days ago. It will prove to you tha 
regard you henceforth as a friend to whom one may conf 
one’s most intimate thoughts without risk. I have just re 
dered, I believe, to the peace of the world a real service, a 
have not feared to expose myself to a real danger in order 
show him who asked this service of me how devoted I was 
him. Some weeks ago I chanced to be at a watering-plz 
with the great German Emperor. One morning he sent 
me. When I arrived he rose hastily, came up to me, a 
stooping over until his face was almost on a level with mine 
said: ‘I have a great service to ask of you, for myself, for) 
country and for Europe. For some time the letters, telegra 
and reports of the Prince have troubled me. They betrayt 
anxiety and the irritation of a man in a state of nerves. ~ 
complains of everybody. He has grudges against Belgiu 
Switzerland, Holland, France, England and Russia. | 
speaks bitterly of all these countries and appears to susp 
them of hostility toward us. He accuses them of creati 
difficulties and, with the exception of Austria-Hungary a 
Italy, fancies,that the rest of Europe is ready to picka | 
with us. Iam really afraid that one of these fine days 
may draw down upon us from one of these countries a re] 
which might put us into the alternative of imposing oury 
on them or of submitting ours to theirs. In my opinion hy 
at one of those moments of pathologic boredom to wh 
now and then he is subject, and which, when it occurs, rea 
makes him disquieting. He must be offered a diversion 
soon as possible; he is alone on his great property, giv 
over to his thoughts, having about him a certain numbe1 
subalterns who always agree with him, thinking to flatter) 
by approving all he says and by exaggeration of his thoug 
I asked you to come here, not to order you, but to beg ) 
instantly to do something which will restore to me | 
repose I need and which the Prince’s attitude an 


Bismarck and the Chiffoneuse Coquette —_ 
| 
“«« Sire,’ I replied, ‘I am ready to do whatever Your Maje\ 
asks and that unhesitatingly.’ + \ 
‘“““T thank you,’ he replied, ‘and I shall always be dee! 
grateful to you. Return home, then, without say; 
you have seen me; within a half-hour I shall send for y) 
husband and bid him to go to Berlin with a message from | 
and to wait there without quitting the town for the rey) 
He will start this afternoon by the first train. Dir 
afterward you will prepare as small a quantity of bagga 
possible in order to spend a week away from home. * 
will have your baggage taken to the station where a man \\ 
will have received orders will arrange for its ultimate deliv 
without being checked. This same person will meet yon 
a neighboring station whither you will be driven accompar¢ 
by your femme de confiance and where he will install yo 
a reserved compartment. You will go to the Prince and 
the eve of your return you will send off the following tel 
You will come back here and in the evening your hu 
will return from his mission. Go, and accept my thank: 
“ Everything occurred exactly as arranged by the Emp 
The Prince, whom I had informed of my arrival a few h 
beforehand, received me somewhat roughly, the first thir 
said being: ‘Was it the Emperor who sent you?’ ‘N 
replied, ‘I have come to see how a man like you, who 


21) 
like myself who invades the lion’s solitude.’ He burst 1 
laughing, had me shown to my apartments, and when my /é 
trunks arrived said to me gayly: ‘ Allow me to hope on se¢ 
your baggage that it is not merely a rapid visit that yo 
to pay me.’ ‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘ for a chiffoneuse coquette 
me five trunks don’t last very long,’ and thereupon, gayi 
a child, he wanted to as 
the unpacking, and wa 
mensely amused at seeing 
dresses and _ things 

hastily flung into the 
taken out and arranged 
when I left he conducte¢ 


to my landau and . 


MARDI. 


have felt real delight 
forget this world’s affair 
I shall remember as le 
possible that I am oblig 
deal with them.’ 

“T went back @ 
watering-place. My hus 
returned on the same B 4a 
Our absence had aroused 1!l¢ 
curiosity, and on the mori, 
before going on to anof 
watering-place, I paid }* 


CHRISTINE. 
TUESDAY. 


I know you 


CHRISTINE. 


everything had calmed ¢ 
that peace seemed esta 


f 
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ie that the year 1883 would pass off without incident. He 
was pleasantly amused at the thought of the stratagem he 
had employed and the success that had attended it.”’ 

During this narrative I experienced a profound emotion. I 
sat there in the presence of this woman of beauty and wit who 
had just fulfilled one of the most extraordinary of missions if 
one considers the immense power of those whose intermediary 
she had been. And I reflect now that this great Emperor had 
concocted this scheme to calm the spirit of a chancellor to 
‘whom he dared not openly dictate his will, but whom a few 
years later a single gesture of the grandson was to reduce to 
‘itter impotence. 

But while she was speaking I said to myself: ‘‘I see what 
s about to take place. She has just given me the proof of 
her devoted affection. She is only just back as it were from 
her visit to the Prince. She has promised him to bring him 
“secret which had the gift of irritating him. She hasstopped 
‘At nothing to have the right to ask it of me, and I for my part 
have not the right to refuse it to her since she has confided to 
‘me a secret the divulgation of which might be fatal to her. 
‘frue, she made me swear not to mention it during the 

‘=mperor’s lifetime and not before the Prince retired from 
pfiice. But even in this, too, she displayed her great confi- 
\lence, for she believes in my promise; and consequently, as in 
veality there is no great danger in letting the Prince know 
ow I got hold of the document, and as probably he will be 
‘juite content if only his curiosity be satisfied, there is no 
/erious reason for keeping my secret.’’ And I awaited her 
equest, quite decided to speak. 

But just then, as she turned to me saying, ‘‘And now I know 
fou well enough to be convinced that you won’t any longer 
efuse me what you have refused me hitherto; I need not now 
\mploy ruses which would be futile in the case of a man like 
‘ou; but quite simply, and without trap or circumlocution, I 
Leg you, my friend, prove to me that I can count on you as 
n absolute friend, and tell me how the thing occurred and 
ow you were able to accomplish a thing until then unique, 
amely, the publication of a treaty of a Congress at the very 
jaoment of its signature’’; to her great surprise I was silent. 
“or some moments since the close of her narrative one of the 
jandles of the candelabrum on the table in front of the sofa 
vad begun to flicker, and to my profound surprise, for the 
partment was absolutely closed; and on searching carefully 
jl about me I was unable to guess from what quarter came 
je breath of air which agitated this flame. By arapid move- 
vent I put myself just in front of the candelabrum and I then 
jit, coming from the direction of the mirror, a little unmis- 

ikable current of air fanning my cheek, and then, as I 

verceived that I was the victim of what I hate above all else 
ja the world, a treason, I closely scrutinized the mirror and 
‘ aw that a slight gap, which had been caused only during the 
ist few instants, separated the two halves of the glass, and 
understood that behind it there was a witness ready to take 
own what I might say. Then, rising suddenly and in tones 


MERICA has an interesting class of mil- 
_ lionaires who, only a very few years ago, 
were either confessed bankrupts in mon- 
ental sums or who faced public failure only 
{ escape “‘so as by fire.’”’ In the terse phrase 
the money market, you may break the Great 
jnerican Trader, put him in the hole for millions, 
‘int him a bankrupt in scare-heads; but he’ll pay 
I and be buying and owning railroads in fewer years 
m the date of his failure than he then owed millions. 
Once it was the fashion for a man who failed for millions to 
ome picturesquely and permanently despondent; and once 
wn he stayed down. That tradition has been overturned; 
‘man who scores a million-dollar failure is not expected to 
Ite into obscurity and wear sackcloth and ashes the 
nainder of his days, a financial reminiscence. Creditors 
_ iv€ awakened to the fact that they cannot afford to allow 
‘wy debtors to indulge in picturesque grief; that the insolv- 
will pay out sooner if his trading talents are kept busy 
tead of being crushed out by the weight of defeat. 
Nomen in America are more thoroughly typical of this class 
nillionaires than the members of a little group of Chicago 
fanciers and speculators who now figure conspicuously in 
ie of the greatest industrial and speculative movements of 
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which I vainly strove to render calm, I said, pointing first at 
the flickering flame and at the cloven mirror, and just when 
she was putting out her hand to remove the candlesticks: 
““ Madame, it is needless. You see that I have understood.”’ 

She saw it in truth; she turned away her head; touched an 
electric button, the door opened, a servant appeared, and, 
without looking at me, stretching out her hand, she indicated 
to me the way of the door. 

This record, which is already somewhat long, had an epi- 
logue and an end which are not tragic, but which have their 
irony. I had met once more the Princess in society. Her 
mother and sister on the morrow of this interview had inter- 
vened. They had explained that she had been obliged to act 
as she did because she had attached so much importance to 
her success that an authoritative witness, proving that it was 
directly from me that she had had the information as to the 
treaty, was indispensable. 

In reality, all this had taken place some time back. I had 
seen the Princess more than once, no longer intimately as 
before, but in such relations of good will as now and again are 
renewed after temporary ruptures. I perceived, however, 
that during the two years that had elapsed since we had met 
her manner had changed, as well as her language and en/ou- 
rage. She was now surrounded by more luxury, and by too 
much, even. It seemed to me disproportionate with her 
means. But as I was then quite a stranger to her acts and 
movements I did not concern myself withthem. One Sunday 
I received a note from her asking me to pay her an urgent 
visit at six o’clock. I went. She then related to me, with 
tears of despair in her eyes, that her sister and she had let 
themselves be induced to speculate enormously in Suez Canal 
stock; that they had sold large quantities; that these shares 
were going up and that if this rise continued for many days 
longer they would be ruined. ‘‘ Yet,’’ said she, ‘‘it is 
a purely fictitious rise. These shares are not worth three- 
quarters of their quoted price, and it would be to do an act of 
justice to enlighten public opinion on this point. The friend 
who has unfortunately and quite sincerely led us into this 
frightful speculation has sent me a report which I have here. 
I entreat you to read it, and, as you will be struck by its 
conclusions, you will save us by publishing the truths it 
contains.’’ 

I was extremely embarrassed. I replied: ‘‘I am utterly 
ignorant as to these matters, but since you say this report 
contains verities which ought to be known I will read it and 
send it to the competent persons who will see what should be 
done.”’ 

As I had invited some people to dinner at my house I took 
the report, put it in my overcoat pocket and returned home 
rapidly. I hung up my overcoat on the portemanteau, dressed 
hastily, my guests arrived and we sat down to table. Of 
course I had not had the time to look at the report. While I 
was at dinner I was handed a long telegram and asked to be 
allowed to read it. It was signed ‘‘ Baron Sartorius,’’ which 
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AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES WHO HAVE FACED 
RUIN AND SNATCHED VICTORY OUT OF DEFEAT. 
TRUE STORIES OF BUSINESS LUCK AND PLUCK 


the day in any country. This quartette of financiers who still 
carry the “‘smell of panic fire’’ on their garments is com- 
posed of “‘Judge’’ W. H. Moore, his brother J. H. Moore, 
John Cudahy and Charles T. Yerkes. 

Six years ago the ‘‘ Moore Brothers’’ went to the wall in 
Chicago, and their debts were estimated at not less than 
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was the name of a well-known foreign banker and specu- 
lator. The telegram said: ‘‘ Monsieur, I think that you will 
have laughed on finding in the report handed you this after- 
noon a letter from me to the Princess, but I know that you are 
a man who understands everything and I count on your not 
being disagreeable.”’ 

Immediately after dinner I went to find the report which 
was still in my overcoat pocket, and I discovered there, as 
well, the following letter from the Baron: 


Dear Madame la Princesse: Here is the report I 
mentioned to you. Sometimes these great journalists 
are enchanted to find their work all done for them and 
to show thereby that they possess all capacities. If 
you succeed in getting this report published it will be 
an immense affair, and I take the formal engagement 
that the big setting of sapphires and diamonds which 
attracts you so often to the Rue de la Paix will adorn 
your person. 


On the morrow I received the following typewritten and 
unsigned lines; 


I have again been defeated. Decidedly I am very 
maladroite when I undertake a struggle with you. 
But it does not matter. I do not despair. I shall 
finally have my revenge. 


A year later I was present at a costume ball given by the 
famous bimetallist, Henri Cernuschi, in his beautiful hotel in 
the Parc Monceau. Theball wasa magnificent one. Toward 
one in the morning, as I traversed a drawing-room, I found 
myself face to face with the Princess. She wore the splendid 
costume of an odalisque. On her forehead, round her neck, 
on her breast and over her arms gleamed with an incompar- 
able lustre a superb setting of sapphires and diamonds. 
Behind her walked the Baron Sartorius and the Baron de 
Hoftenhausen, two great financial “Mon Dieu, 
Princesse,’’ I said to her, ‘‘ how radiant you are and what a 
splendid parure/’’ The two barons bowed witha very satis- 
fied air as if the compliment was meant for them, and the 
Princess, turning to me with a rather haughty smile, and in a 
slightly ironic voice, said: ‘‘ You see I have nevertheless 
ended by taking my revenge.”’ 

“Yes, Madame,’’ I replied, ‘‘I see you have, but it is 
neither the revenge of the diplomat nor of the financier, but 
the revenge of Venus.”’ 


powers. 


AuTHorR’s NoTE —A short time ago, I am told, an English journalist 
whom I have never seen, nor read, nor known, and whom I do not care 
either to read, or see, or know, announced, in a coarse and vulgar 
article, that I had offered my resignation. An honorable telegraphic 
agency, the Press Association, telegraphed the news to America, and it 
was commented upon there in a large number of papers, As a conse- 
quence it was believed that my public career was over, and I receiveda 
number of visits and letters asking me for the eventual Memoirs which 
every one appeared to think I was bound to publish. I energetically 
refused all such proposals, but ended —I know not exactly how — by 
promising the representative of this review that I would communicate 
to him a chapter of my reminiscences. 


d Won Again 


$8,000,000. At the same time it was held as 
an open secret “‘on the street’’ that Charles 
T. Yerkes was deeply involved, and his critics 
asserted he could not pay out if his properties 
were forced onthe market. In 1893 John Cudahy 
ended a sensational speculative campaign by a 
failure for several million dollars. To-day the 
Moore Brothers are in control of a great trans- 
continental railroad system and are classed among the 
multi-millionaires; ‘‘ Jack ’’ Cudahy is the chief figure among 
the big operators of the Chicago Board of Trade and is esti- 
mated to be worth fully two million dollars; while Mr. Yerkes 
not long since received $17,000,000 for his Chicago holdings 
and has practically crowded J. Pierpont Morgan out of the 
field in giving the city of London its first great traction sys- 
tem. These facts will suggest the contrast between the former 
and the present condition of these dashing financiers; but the 
full picturesqueness of the process by which they have turned 
““millions in the hole’’ to ‘‘ millions to the good’’ can be 
seen only in their peculiar personalities and the principal 
features of their careers. 
About a year after the ‘‘ Big Fire’’ a young man from Utica 
came to find his future in the ashes of Chicago, which had 
already begun to show Phcenix-like qualities. He gave his 
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name as Will Moore and sought a place as clerk in a law 
office, having stopped at Eau Claire long enough to gain 
admission to the bar. Good fortune followed his steps into 
the office of a Mr. Small, a fairly prosperous lawyer who hired 
him at a very moderate salary. 

Moore was then twenty-four years of age, fresh from 
Amherst, nervy, alert, with gray eyes, sandy complexion, and 
an impressiveness of manner which instantly won him the 
title of ‘‘ Judge.’’ Soon he wrote East and told his brother 
“Jim? to come on to Chicago. From that moment until 
the present they have been so inseparably identified in all 
their ventures and undertakings as to have earned the nick- 
name, the ‘‘ Twins of Finance.’’ Their wives are sisters, 
daughters of the lawyer who gave William H. Moore his first 
employment in Chicago, and their tastes and habits of life are 
very similar. 

Not until several years after ‘‘ Judge’’ Moore had become 
a partner with his father-in-law —perhaps not until the death 
of Mr. Small had left a competency to his daughter and the 
business to her husband—did the central idea of W. H 
Moore’s career come to the surface. This was almost 
accidental. He chanced to be employed on the legal 
work attending the formation of a large baking powder 
company. This was accomplished by bringing several rival 
firms into one large corporation. Instantly he grasped the 
key to his future as a financier: Consolidation / Apparently 
this thought has never since for a moment left him. Subse- 
quently, in association with his brother, he has effected 
industrial consolidations with more than $267,500,000 of stock 
and bonds. 

First of the enterprises which have become known in 
finance as the ‘‘ Moore Brothers’ properties’ is the Diamond 
Match Company, originally a Connecticut industry. Its 
capital stock was increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
and it was made an Illinois corporation. 

Here another feature of the Moore Brothers’ method 
becomes apparent. At once they began to master the details 
of the business in which they had become interested as pro- 
moters. Before they had fairly finished that organization they 
saw another before them. The Match Company required 
enormous quantities of strawboard boxes. As a result of 
this observation the Moores brought together the main plants 
of this industry into the American Strawboard Company, with 
$6,000,000 capital. Both of these combinations were effected 
in 1889. 

Next year they went after bigger game and consolidated 
the Eastern cracker manufacturers into the New York Biscuit 
Company. This company was composed of about twenty 
plants, capitalized for $9,000,000 capital and $1,500,000 
bonds. This was regarded as a consolidation of sensational 
magnitude, established the fame of its organizers and laid 
the basis of their fortune. 


What Brought About the Moores’ Big Failure 


They rested on their laurels until 1896. Early in that year 
negotiations were well under way to place the patents and 
processes of the Diamond Match Company in England, France 
and Germany, thereby multiplying the value of the stock of 
that corporation, and the Moore Brothers formed a pool to 
buy the stock in the open market. The English contract 
involved the sale of more than 10,000 shares of Diamond 
Match Stock at $225, the ruling price at the beginning of 1896 
being about $120. The free silver campaign and other 
adverse causes operated to delay the closing of the English 
deal and the Moore Brothers were obliged to take on 20,000 
shares, in addition to the original pool of 30,000 shares, to 
support the market. At the same time they were also forced 
to support their New York biscuit interests by heavy buying. 
In a desperate effort to keep up prices until the foreign nego- 
tiations could be concluded, ‘‘Judge’’ Moore went to New 
York to raise more funds and “‘J. H.’’ remained in Chicago 
to conduct the stock campaign. In the last frantic effort to 
secure support in Chicago, the Moores found that Charles T. 
Yerkes, a better borrower, who stood in as pressing need for 
money, had been over the ground and had swept it clean. 
Monday, August 3, 1896, the Moores could not put up the 
margins on their stock deals. That evening the leading 
bankers, capitalists and financiers were summoned to the 
home of P. D. Armour for a conference which became historic. 
The Moore Brothers and Mr. Yerkes were present. 

On this occasion occurred an incident which passed into the 
financial history of Chicago but which is too characteristic to 
be omitted. As Mr. Yerkes entered he saw a solemn company 
of financiers ranged about a long table on which they had 
placed their hats. Bowing in the debonair manner which 
never deserts him he exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, I never before saw so many straw hats at a 
funeral! ”’ 

A general laugh broke up the sepulchral gloom of the gath- 
ering and every member of the company felt a glow of admi- 
ration for the nerve of a man who, facing financial ruin, could 
see the humor of a situation which possibly involved his own 
ruin. Afterthe‘‘ money kings’’ of Chicago had decided that 
the Moore Brothers must submit to confessed bankruptcy, the 

‘inquest ’’ turned its attention to Mr. Yerkes. With the same 
suavity which would characterize his comments on a painting 
by Turner, he remarked: 
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‘Tt is true, gentlemen, that you can easily force me to the 
wall; but I must remind you that the moment my failure gets 
out there will be a run on every bank represented here. In 
fact the only way to avert a general panic is to close up the 
Chicago Stock Exchange at once and keep it closed indefi- 
nitely. The Governors of the Exchange are here and can act 
immediately.’’ 

This shrewd suggestion was followed. 

From this meeting the Moore Brothers went to make peace 
with their creditors. The latter were mainly broad men and 
decided on new methods of liquidation. Although the famous 
promoters were said to be fully eight million dollars “‘ in the 
hole’’ no formal bankruptcy proceedings were taken against 
them. Not even were they called upon to surrender their 
houses or horses. ‘‘ You’]] need them all in your business,’’ 
was the decision of their creditors— and their business was 
o ‘‘ pay out’’ with as much speed as possible. 


A Plucky Fight to Pay Seven:Figure Debts 


After the Moores had effected a combination of the Eastern 
cracker manufacturers and had put up one large plant in 
Chicago, the Western houses in this industry became alarmed, 
caine together in consolidation of their own and began a bitter 
warfare with the combine in the East. Here the Moores saw 
an opening fora larger organization than they had ever before 
assembled. In February, 1898, the organization of the 
National Biscuit Company, comprising the two smaller com- 
bines and all other important cracker manufacturers, was 
completed, with a capital of $53,000,000. With other pro- 
moters who had been called to their assistance the Moores 
divided $6,000,000 for accomplishing this task. It was beset 
by great obstacles, but its success seemed instantly to restore 
its irrepressible promoters to the public confidence and to 
give back the magic of their name in financial circles. Before 
the close of 1898 they consolidated the principal tin-plate 
plants of the West into the American Tin Plate Company, 
capitalized for $50,000,000. For this work they took $1o,- 
000,000 of common stock. 

Their next stroke was the consolidation of various steel 
interests having a natural relationship to the tin-plate indus- 
try. This ‘‘combine’’ was called the National Steel 
Company, capitalized at $59,000,000, and was a great stock- 
market success. It yielded the promoters immense profits, 
and it is said enabled them practically to clear off their 
debts. In 1899 came the American Steel Hoop Company, 
with a capital of $33,000,000, and the next year, Igoo, they 
assembled the sheet-steel interests into the American Sheet 
Steel Company. This had $50,000,000 capital and scored an 
instantaneous popularity on the market. 

Soon it was announced that the ambitions of the Moores 
had overshot the mark and were about to attempt a $625,000, - 
ooo steel and iron organization which should include all the 
Carnegie properties. At once the public shouted ‘‘ Prepos- 
terous.’’ For once the nerve of the Moores failed them; they 
abandoned the enterprise at a forfeit, it is said, of $100,000. 
Later, when the United States Steel Corporation was formed, 
all these steel properties were included at figures which put 
the Moores “‘ far to the good.’’ 

In spite of this record there were many financial men who 
still insisted on referring to the Moores as “‘ tin-can specu- 
lators.’’ This fact may have influenced them in their latest 
move. Last year the railroad world was surprised to learn 
that they had quietly gone into the market and bought them- 
selves a great railroad—or at least the absolute control of 
one. At once it became apparent that the new owners of the 
Rock Island were about to do things with their characteristic 
energy. Finding a road with 3800 miles they immediately 
began purchases and extensions to expand it into a great sys- 
tem of 8000 miles. Although the task of financial reorganiza- 
tion is still in process, there is an impression that the Moore 
Brothers have entered the business to stay and must be 
reckoned among the great transportation powers of the country. 

Personally these masters of the art of industrial promotion 
are affable and democratic in manner. They are fond of fast 
horses and are ranked among the “‘ high livers.’’ ‘‘ Judge’’ 
Moore is fifty-four years old; ‘‘J. H.’’ is four years younger. 
It is said that the senior brother does the greater part of the 
planning of their enterprises, while the stock-market campaigns 
come under the personal generalship of the younger man. 


The Big Kink in the Yerkes Cable 


Of the other men at the “‘ Armour meeting’’ Charles T. 
Yerkes had early sustained a failure in Philadelphia, which 
he then left for Dakota, where he was successful in the Fargo 
boom, Then, early in the eighties, he came to Chicago, 
opened a brokerage and commission house, but was caught in 
two or three heavy Board of Trade failures, and decided to go 
into other ventures. It is said that the turning point of his 
career came one day when he took a position of vantage facing 
the approach to the Madison Street bridge and made a per- 
sonal tally of the number of horse cars and passengers crossing 
this bridge during certain hours of the day. In 1886, by an 
artful use of all his resources, he gained control of the North 
Chicago City Railway Company and a year later acquired a 
dominant interest in the Chicago West Division Railway 
Company. Then he began the labor of changing these lines 
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from horse power to cable and electric equipment. 
relentlessly ‘‘ pounded’’ by practically the entire pres 
Chicago, Mr. Yerkes managed to accomplish his ends 
constantly to improve and expand his system of roads 
they were 500 miles in extent. 
Consequently, 1896 found him carrying an immense finan- 
cial burden, owing to the fact that he had lent his personal 
credit to the Northwestern Elevated Railroad, and to the 
Union Loop Elevated then in process of construction. When 
about at the end of his rope his confidential adviser one day 
said to him: ‘‘I think if you would call on John R. Walsh 
you would be well received and get help from his bank.’? 
‘“That seems preposterous,’’? answered Mr. Yerkes, “fo 
he has done re but lash and vilify me ever since 
owned a newspaper.’ ; 
The subject was dropped for the time being, but came upa 
few days later. ng 
‘““P ll go,’? announced Mr. Yerkes, ‘‘ and run the r 
being driven from the bank and publicly humiliated.” 
He went and was received by the bluff banker with a 
come as warm as the wrath which he had expected 
encounter. 
‘‘T made up my mind you haven’t been treated right in 
town,’’? exclaimed Mr. Walsh, ‘‘and I’m going to see 
through. All that I can do or get my friends to do _ at yj 
disposal.’’ 
About three years later Mr. Yerkes sold his main surface 
lines for $10,000,000, his elevated holdings for about $5,000,- 
ooo, and his outside electric lines for nearly $4,000,0m8 
leaving Chicago with little less thar $19,000,000. 


The Collapse of the Cudahy Lard Corner 


John Cudahy, now reputed to be worth two million dolla 
is atypical Board of Trade operator. Although he has packin 
houses at Louisville and at Wichita, Kansas, and is a 
ciated with his brothers in another large plant at Milwau 
it is as a speculator that he is most widely known. 
collapse of the great lard corner, in the summer of 1893, 
one of the most exciting episodes in the history of the Chicag 
Board of Trade. Almost at the same time he ran a bi 
in wheat which brought him heavy losses, but he would 
recovered from this had it not been followed by the failu 
the great lard campaign. It is said by those who were c 
to the daring plunger that he entered the long campaign 
$3,000,000 cash in the banks besides a large amount of g 
and available collateral. rss 
As the summer progressed the money market tightened | 
gilt-edged securities went begging. Then came the cr 
When “‘ Jack’’ Cudahy figured up he faced the fact tha 
was $2,500,000 in debt. His creditors agreed to settle | 
basis of fifty cents on the dollar. He placed his propert: 
the hands of a trustee and gave notes for a sum suffici 
cover the balance on that basis of settlement. Then he 
untarily gave his personal notes for two, three and five 
without interest, to make a full settlement with a 
creditors. He was allowed to retain his house and to 
tinue in the management of his packing interests. Ne 
year passed before he was able to get ahead any; but 
his first group of notes became due he had made and 
$1,800,000 by many operations in which his speculative 
ment was daily put to the test. At the end of the five 
he had not only taken up all of the notes signed 
brothers, but also those he had himself given, and the 
which held his packing interests and other property was” 
charged. He paid out by comparatively steady specula 
gains, by money made in ‘‘ hundred thousand lots’? ins' 
of by profits in millions. 


se 
The Boys Who Gave Miss Gould a Cir 


N THESE days the American boy knows how to se) 
opportunity, and he does not have to be a city 
that. The little village of Roxbury in the Catskill 1 
tains is one of the quietest places in the world, known to 
because Jay Gould and John Borroughs were born near 
because the Gould children have erected a memorial ¢! 
to their father and mother which is one of the most bea 
structures of its kind in the United States. But mos 
portant of all is that Miss Helen Gould has a summer 
there, a fine, comfortable residence with a beautiful pé 
behind it. A few weeks ago she held a lawn féte for 
her Y. M. C. A. enterprises and a tent was erected. Th 
was a great success and after it was over the small boy 
their chance. They wanted a baseball club, and they 
the money for uniforms. So they got up a circus and as!) 
Miss Gould to let them have the tent. She entered 
into their plans. It was all right and it paid, but the 
realized did not reach the total desired. 
Then they went to Miss Gould again and got the loa 
her automobile. ‘‘ One cent a ride’’ was the cry, and u 
down the street the machine went earning pennies | 
capacity. It paid almost as much as the circus, and. 
ended with a lot of happy youngsters and with ten 
in cash. Miss Gould became more interested as the 
siasm of the boys grew, and now she has given them 
ground. : 


etters 
to His 


} SOMEWAYS IT SOUNDED 
SORT OF FOREIGN 
AND FRISKY 


LONDON, October 27, 189-. 
Dear Pierrepont: Yours of the twenty-first inst. to hand and 
note the inclosed clippings. You needn’t pay any special 
‘tention to this newspaper talk about the Comstock crowd 
javing caught me short a big line of November lard. I never 
ll goods without knowing where I can find them when I want 
jem, and if these fellows try ‘to put their forefeet in the 
ough, or start any shoving and crowding, they’re going to 
ad me forgetting my table manners, too. For when it comes 
)funny business I’m something of a humorist myself. And 
hile I’m too old to run, I’m young enough to stand and fight. 
{First and last, a good many men have gone gunning for 
e, but they’ve always planned the obsequies before they 
aught the deceased. I reckon there hasn’t been a time in 
yenty years when there wasn’t a nice ‘‘ Gates Ajar’’ piece 
| made up and ready for me in some office near the Board 
| Trade. But the first essential of a quiet funeral is a will- 
‘g corpse. And I’m still sitting up and taking nourishment. 
) There are two things you never want to pay any attention 
_/—abuse and flattery. The first can’t harm you and the 
cond can’t help you. Some men are like yellow dogs — 
den you’re coming toward them they’! jump up and try to 
sk your hands; and when you’re walking away from them 
‘ey’ ll sneak up behind and snap at your heels. Last year, 
nen I was bulling the market, the longs all said that I was 
(kind-hearted old philanthropist, who was laying awake 
_\ghts scheming to get the farmers a top price for their hogs; 
pd the shorts allowed that I was an infamous old robber, 
_/10 was stealing the pork out of the workingman’s pot. As 
1g as you can’t please both sides in this world, there’s 
thing like pleasing your own side. 

There are mighty few people who can see any side toa 
ing except theirown side. I remember once I had a vacant 
“ out on the Avenue, and a lady came into my office and in 
soothing-sirupy way asked if I would lend it to her, as 
'2 wanted to build a créche on it. I hesitated a little, 
‘cause I had never heard of a créche before, and someways 
sounded sort of foreign and frisky, though the woman 
oked like a good, safe, reliable old heifer. But she 
(plained that a créche was a baby farm, where old maids 
(nt to wash and feed and stick pins in other people’s chil- 
(en while their mothers were off at work. Of course, there 
|S nothing in that to get our pastor or the police after me, 
{I told her to go ahead. 

_/5he went off happy, but about a week later she dropped in 
ee looking sort of dissatisfied, to find out if I wouldn’t 
lild the créche itself. It seemed like a worthy object, so I 
fat some carpenters over to knock together a long frame 
Maga She was mighty grateful, you bet, and I didn’t see 


* again for a fortnight. Then she called by to say that so 
1g as I was in the business, and they didn’t cost me any- 
{ng special, would I mind giving her a few cows? She had 
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a surprised and grieved expression on her face as she talked, 
and the way she put it made me feel that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for not having thought of the live stock. 
So I threw in half a dozen cows to provide the refreshments. 

I thought that was pretty good measure, but the carpenters 
hadn’t more than finished with the pavilion before the woman 
telephoned a sharp message to ask why I hadn’t had it painted. 

I was too busy that morning to quarrel, so I sent word that 
I would fix it up; and when I was driving by there next day 
the painters were hard at work on it. There was a sixty-foot 
frontage of that shed on the Avenue, and I saw right off that 
it was just a natural signboard. SoI called over the boss 
painter and between us we cooked up a nice little ad. that ran 
something like this: 


Graham’s Extract: It Makes the Weak Strong. 


Well, sir, when she saw the ad. next morning that old hen 
just scratched gravel. Went all around town saying that I 
had given a five-hundred-dollar shed to charity and painted a 
thousand-dollar ad. on it. Allowed I ought to send my check 
for that amount to the créche fund. Kept at it till I began to 
think there might be something in it, after all, and sent her 
the money. Then I found a fellow who wanted to build in 
that neighborhood, sold him the lot cheap, and got out of the 
créche industry. 

I’ve put a good deal more than work into my business, and 
I’ve drawn a good deal more than money out of it; but the 
only thing I’ve ever put into it which didn’t draw dividends 
in fun or dollars was worry. That is a branch of the trade 
which you want to leave to our competitors. 

I’ve always found worrying a blamed sight more uncertain 
than horse-racing — it’s harder to pick a winner at it. You 
go home worrying because you’re afraid that your fool new 
clerk forgot to lock the safe after you, and during the night 
the lard refinery burns down; you spend a year fretting 
because you think Bill Jones is going to cut you out with your 
best girl, and then you spend ten worrying because he didn’t; 
you worry over Charlie at college because he’s a little wild, 
and he writes you that he’s been elected president of the 
Y. M. C. A.; and you worry over William because he’s so 
pious that you’re afraid he’s going to throw up everything 
and go to China as a missionary, and he draws on you fora 
hundred; you worry because you’re afraid your business is 
going tosmash, and your health busts up instead. Worrying 
is the one game in which, if you guess right, you don’t get 
any satisfaction out of your smartness. A busy man has no 
time to bother with it. He can always find plenty of old 
women in skirts or trousers to spend their days worrying over 
their own troubles and to sit up nights waking his. 

Speaking of handing over your worries to others naturally 
calls to mind the Widow Williams and her son Bud, who 
was a playmate of mine when I was a boy. Bud was the 
youngest of the Widow’s troubles, and she was a woman whose 
troubles seldom came singly. Had fourteen altogether, and 
four pair of ’em were twins. Used to turn ’em loose in the 
morning, when she let out her cows and pigs to browse along 
the street, and then she’d shed all worry over them for the 
rest of the day. Allowed that if they got hurt the neighbors 
would bring them home; and that if they got hungry they’d 
comehome. And someways, the whole drove always showed 
up safe and dirty about meal-time. 

I’ve no doubt she thought a lot of Bud, but when a woman 
has fourteen it sort of unsettles her mind so that she can’t 
focus her affections. And so when Bud’s clothes were found 
at the swimming hole one day, and no Bud inside them, she 
didn’t take on up to the expectations of the neighbors who had 
brought the news, and who were standing around waiting for 
her to go off into something special in the way of high strikes. 

She allowed that they were Bud’s clothes all right, but she 
wanted to know where the remains were. Hinted that there’d 
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be no funeral, or such like 
expensive goings-on, until 
some one produced the de- 
ceased. Take her by and 
large, she was a pretty cool, 
calm cucumber. But if she showed a little too much Christian 
resignation, the rest of the town was mightily stirred up over 
Bud’s death, and every one quit work to tell each other what 
a noble little fellow he was; and how his mother hadn’t 
deserved to have such a little sunbeam in her home; and to 
drag the river between talks. But they couldn’t get a rise. 

Through all the worry and excitement the Widow was the 
only one who didn’t show any special interest, except to ask 
for results. But finally, at the end of a week, when they’d 
strained the whole river through their drags and hadn’t any- 
thing to show for it but a collection of tin cans and dead 
catfish, she threw a shawl over her head and went down the 
street to the cabin of Louisiana Clytemnestra, an old yellow 
woman, who would go into a trance for four bits and find a 
fortune for you for a dollar. I reckon she’d have called her- 
self a clairvoyant nowadays, but then she was just a voodoo 
woman. 

Well, the Widow said she reckoned that boys ought to be 
let out as well as in for half price, and so she laid down two 
bits, allowing that she wanted a few minutes’ private conver- 
sation with her Bud. Clytie said she’d do her best, but that 
spirits were mighty snifty and high-toned, even when they’d 
only been poor white trash on earth, and it might make them 
mad to be called away from their high jinks if they were 
taking a little recreation, or from their high-priced New York 
customers if they were working, to tend to cut-rate business. 
Still, she’d have a try, and she did. But after having convul- 
sions for half an hour she gave it up. Reckoned that Bud 
was up to some cussedness off somewhere, and that he wouldn’t 
answer for any two bits. 

The Widow was badly disappointed, but she allowed that 
that was just like Bud. He’d always been a boy that never 
could be found when any one wanted him. So she went off, 
saying that she’d had her money’s worth in seeing Clytie 
throw those fancy fits. But next day she came again and paid 
down four bits, and Clytie reckoned that that ought to fetch 
Bud sure. Someways though, she didn’t have any luck, and 
finally the Widow suggested that she call up Bud’s father — 
Buck Williams had been dead a matter of five years—and the 
old man responded promptly. 

““Where’s Bud?’’ asked the Widow. 

Hadn’t laid eyes on him. Didn’t know he’d come across. 
Had he joined the church before he started? 

SN Oe 

Then he’d have a look downstairs for him. 

Clytie told the Widow to call again and they’d get him 
sure. So she came back next day and laid down a dollar. 
That fetched old Buck Williams’ ghost on the jump, you bet, 
but he said he hadn’t laid eyeson Bud yet. They hauled the 
Sweet By and By with a drag-net, but they couldn’t get a 
rap from him, Clytie trotted out George Washington, and 
Napoleon, and Billy Patterson, and Ben Franklin, and Cap- 
tain Kidd, just to show that there was no deception, but they 
couldn’t get a whisper even from Bud. 

I reckon Clytie had been stringing the old lady along, 
intending to produce Bud’s spook asa sort of red-fire, calcium- 
light, grand-march-of-the-Amazons climax, but she didn’t get 
achance. For right there the old lady got up with a mighty 
set expression around her lips and marched out, muttering 
that it was just as she had thought all along — Bud wasn’t 
there. And when the neighbors dropped in that afternoon to 
plan out a memorial service for ‘‘ her lost lamb,’’ she chased 
them off the lot with a broom. Said that they had looked in 
the river for him and that she had looked beyond the river for 
him, and that they would just stand pat now and wait for him 
to make the next move. Allowed that if she could once get 
her hands in ‘‘that lost lamb’s’’ wool there might be an 
opening for a funeral when she got through with him, but 
there wouldn’t be till then. Altogether, it looked as if there 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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A TYRANT AND A LADY 
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"“ FOULIK PASHA SITS BY HIS DOOR” 


PART IV 

H!’’ SAID a lady, in a dirty pink house at Assiout, 
A with an accent which betrayed a discovery and a reso- 
lution, ‘‘I will do it. I may be of use some way or 
another. The Khedive won’t dare—but still the times are 
desperate. As Donovan Pasha said, it isn’t easy holding 
down the safety-valve all the time, and when it flies off there 
will be dark days for all of us. An old friend —bad 

Yes, I will go.” 

Within forty-eight hours of Donovan Pasha’s and Kingsley 
Bey’s arrival in Cairo the lady appeared there, and made 
inquiries of her friends. No one knew anything. She went 
to the Consulate, and was told that Kingsley Bey was still in 
that the Consulate had not yet taken action. 

She went to Donovan Pasha, and he appeared far more 
mysterious and troubled than he really was. Kingsley Bey 
was as cheerful as might be expected, he said, but the matter 
was grave. He was charged with the destruction of a desert- 
city, and maintaining an army of slaves in the Khedive’s 
dominions—a menace to the country. 

‘* But it was with the Khedive’s connivance,”’ she said. 

‘“Who can prove that? It’s a difficult matter for England 
to handle, as you can see.”’ 

This was very wily of Dicky Donovan, for he was endeav- 
oring to create alarm and sympathy in the woman’s mind 
by exaggerating the charge. He knew that in a few days 
at most Kingsley Bey would be free. He had himself given 
Ismail a fright, and had even gone so far as to suggest inside 
knowledge of the plans of Europe concerning Egypt. But if 
he could deepen the roots of this comedy for Kingsley’s 
benefit—and for the lady’s—it was his duty so to do. 

““Of course,’’ he made haste to add, ‘‘ you cannot be ex- 
pected to feel sympathy for him. In your eyes, heisacriminal. 
He had a long innings, and made a mint of money. We 
must do all we can, and, of course, we’ll save his life—ah, 
I’m sure you wouldn’t exact the fullest penalty on him! ”’ 

Dicky was more than wily; he was something wicked. 
The suggestion of danger to Kingsley’s life had made her 
wince, and he had added another little barbed arrow to keep 
the first company. The cause was a good one. Hurt now 
to heal afterward—and Kingsley was an old friend, and a 
good fellow! Anyhow, this work was wasting her life, and 
she would be much better back in England, living a civilized 
life, riding in the Row, and slumming a little in the East 
End, perhaps, and presiding at meetings for the amelioration 
of the unameliorated. He was rather old-fashioned in 
his views. He saw the faint trouble in her eyes and 
face, and he made up his mind that he would work 
while it was yet the day. He was about to speak, but 
she suddenly interposed questions. 

“Is he comfortable? How does he take it?”’ 

“Oh, all right. You know the kind of thing: mud 
walls and floor—quite dry, of course—and a sleeping- 
mat, and a balass of water, and cakes of dourha, and 
plenty of time to think. After all, he’s used to primi- 
tive fare.”’ 

Donovan Pasha was drawing an imaginary picture, 
and | drawing it with effect. Healmost believed it as his 
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artist’s mind fashioned it. She believed it, and it tried her. 
Kingsley Bey was a criminal, of course, but he was an old 
friend; he had offended her deeply also, but that was no 
reason why he should be punished by any one save herself. 

Her regimen of punishments would not necessarily include 
mud walls and floor, and a sleeping-mat and a balass of 
water; and whatever it included it should not be adminis- 
tered by any hand save her own. 
quite unselfishly, this indignity and punishment the Khedive 
had commanded. 

‘“ When is he to be tried?’”’ 

“Well, that is hardly the way to put it. When he can 
squeeze the Khedive into a corner he’ll be free, but it takes 
time. We have to go carefully, for it isn’t the slave-master 
alone; it’s those twenty slaves of his, including the six you 
freed. Their heads are worth a good deal to the Khedive, 
he thinks.”’ 

She was dumfounded. 
helplessly. 

‘“Oh, the Khedive put your six and fourteen others in 
prison for treason or something — it doesn’t matter much here 
what it is. His game is to squeeze Kingsley’s gold-orange 
dry, if he can.”’ 

A light broke over her face. ‘‘ Oh, now I see,’’ she said, 
and her face flushed deeply with anger and indignation. 
‘“And you, Donovan Pasha, you who are supposed to have 
influence with the Khedive, who are supposed to be an 
English influence over him, you can speak of this quietly, 
patiently, as a matter possible to your understanding. This 
barbarous, hideous blackmail! This cruel, dreadful tyranny! 
You, an Englishman, remain in the service of the man who 
is guilty of such a crime!’’ Her breath came hard. 

‘“ Well, it seems the wisest thing to do as yet. You have 
lived a long time in Egypt; you should know what Oriental 
rule is. Question: Is a bite of a cherry better than no bite 
of acherry? Egypt is like a circus, but there are wild horses 
in the ring, and you can’t ride them just as you like. If you 
keep them inside the barriers, that’s something. Of course, 
Kingsley made a mistake in a way. He didn’t start his 
desert-city and his slavery without the consent of the 


‘*T don’t understand,’’ she said 


”) 


Khedive; he shouldn’t have stopped it and gone out of busi- 
ness without the same consent. It cut down the Effendina’s 
tribute.’’ 


He spoke slowly, counting every word, watching the effect 
upon her. He had much to watch, and he would have seen 
more if he had known women better. 

“He has abandoned the mines—his city—and slavery?’’ 
she said chokingly, confusedly. It seemed hard for her to 
speak. 

““Oh, yes; didn’t you know? Didn’t he tell you?”’ 

She shook her head. She was thinking back— remember- 
ing their last conversation, remembering how sharp and 
unfriendly she had been with him. He had even then freed 
his slaves, had given her slaves to free. 

‘*T wonder what made him do it?’’ added Dicky. ‘‘ He 
had made a great fortune—poor devil, he needed it, for the 
estates were sweating under the load. I wonder what made 
him do it?”’ 

She looked at him bewilderedly for a moment; 
denly, some faint suspicion struck her. 

“You should know. You joined with him in deceiving 
me at Assiout.’’ 

““Oh, no,’’ he responded quickly, and with rare innocence, 
“the situation was difficult. You already knew him very 
well, and it was the force of circumstances —simply the force 
of circumstances. Bad luck—no more. He was innocent, 
mine was the guilt. I confess I was enjoying the thing 
because —because, you see, he had deceived me, actually 
deceived me, his best friend. I didn’t know he knew you 
personally till you two met at Assiout, and 2% 


then, sud- 
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‘““And you made it difficult for him to explain a 
once—I remember.’’ 

“I’m afraid I did. I’ve got a nasty little temper a 
times, and I had a chance to get even. Then things: a 
mixed, and Foulik Pasha upset the whole basket 
plums. Besides, you see, I’m a jealous man, an envi 
ous man, and you never looked so well as you did tha 

day, unless it’s to-day.”’ 

She was about to interrupt him, but he went on. . | 

‘‘T had begun to feel that we might have been bette 
friends, you and I; that—that I might have helped you more 
tion was your debtor, and that I——”’ 

‘““No, no, no; you must not speak that way to me, 
interposed with agitation. ‘‘It—it is not necessa 
doesn’t bear on the matter. And you’ve always been a 
friend—always a good friend,’’ she added with a 
friendly quiver in her voice, for she was not quite su 
herself. 

Dicky had come out in a new réle, one wherein he woul, 
not have been recognized. It was probably the first time bh 
had ever tried the delicate social art of playing with fire 
this sort. It was all true in a way, but only in a way. Th 
truest thing about it was that it was genuine comedy, ij 
which there were two villains, and no hero, and one heroin: 

‘But there it is,’? he repeated, having gone as far as h_ 
cue warranted. ‘‘I didn’t know he had given up his deser 
city till two days before you did, and I didn’t know he kne 
you, and I don’t know why he gave up his desert-city— 
you?” Zz 

There was a new light in her eyes, a new look in her fac 
She was not sure but that she had a glimmering of there 
son. It was a woman’s reason, and it was not without _ 
certain exquisite egotism and vanity, for she remember 
so well the letter she had written him—every word w 
etched into her mind; and she knew by heart every word : 
his reply. Then there were the six slaves he sent to hi 


and left her face rather gray and very quiet. : 
He might not be a slave-driver now, but he had been or 
and the world of difference it made to her! He had 
his great fortune out of the work of the men employed 
slaves, and—she turned away to the window with a deje 
air. For the first time the real weight of the prol 
pressed upon her heavily. 
“Perhaps you would like to see _— »» said Dicky. 
might show that you are magnanimous.’ 
‘““Magnanimous! It will look like arene ke a! mudiiee 
with mud floor and a piece of matting.’ 
‘“ And a balass of water and dourha cakes,’’ said Dicky: 
a childlike way, and not daring to meet her eyes. ¥ } 
He stroked his mustache with his thumb-nail in a way? 
had when perplexed. Kingsley Bey was not in a me 
: 
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with a mat and a balass of water, but in a very decent 
ment indeed, and Dicky was trying to work the new si 
tion out in his mind. The only thing to do was t 
Kingsley removed to a mud cell, and not let him kno 
author of his temporary misfortune and this new indigni. 
She was ready to visit him now—he could see that. 
made difficulties, however, which would prevent their go ts 
at once, and he arranged with her to go to Kingsley in , 
late afternoon. 

Her mind was in confusion, but one thing shone clr 
through the confusion, and it was the iniquity of the Khedi}. 
It gave her a foothold. She was deeply grateful for it. e 
could not have moved without it. So shameful was | 
Khedive in her eyes that the prisoner and captive seeni 
Crime made Martyrdom. 

She went back to her hotel flaming with indi 
against Ismail. It was very comforting to her to have 1s 
resource. The six slaves whom she had freed—the fib 
fruits of her labors: that they should be murdered 
others who had done no harm, who had been slaves ¥ 
Ismail’s consent: that they should be now in danger of tlir 
lives through the same tyrant! That Kingsley Bey, w ho d 
been a slave-master with Ismail’s own approval and to/S 


IT SEEMED THE ONLY WAY OUT OF THE DIFFICUY 


jvantage, should now —she glowed with pained anger. 
he would not wait till she had seen Kingsley Bey or 
onovan Pasha again; she herself would go to Ismail. 
So she went to Ismail, and she was admitted, after long 
aiting in an anteroom. She would not have been admitted 
all if it had not been for Dicky, who, arriving just before 
sr on the same mission, had seen her coming and guessed 
+r intention. He had then gone in to the Khedive with a 
sw turn to his purposes, a new argument and a new sugges- 
yn, which widened the scope of the comedy now being 
ayed. He had had a struggle with Ismail, and his own 
ace and influence had been in something like real danger, 
it he had not minded that. He had suggested that he 
ight be of service to Egypt in London and Paris. That 
as very like a threat, but it was veiled by a look of genial 
nocence which Ismail admired greatly. He knew that 
gnovan Pasha could hasten the crisis coming on him. He 
‘d not believe that Donovan Pasha would, but that did not 
ter the astuteness and value of the move; and besides, it 
as well to run no foolish risks and take no chances. Also, 
believed in Donovan Pasha’s honesty. He despised him 
+a worldly kind of way, because he might have been rich 
\.d splendid, and he was poor and unassuming. He wanted 
ingsley Bey’s fortune, or a great slice of it, but he wanted 
without a struggle with Dicky Donovan and with the 
jtish Consulate, for that would come, too, directly. It 
ve him no security to know that 
e French would be with him—he 
yew which country would win in the 
d. He was preying on Kingsley 
sy’s humanity, and he hoped to 
ake it well worth while. And all 
| thought and planned was well 
) derstood by Dicky. 
LOver their coffee they both talked 
ym long distances toward the point 
_attack and struggle, Ismail care- 
ssly throwing in glowing descrip- 
ms of the palaces he was building. 
)cky never failed to show illusive 
cerest, and each knew that he was 
it deceiving the other, and both 
me nearer to the issue by devious 
‘ocesses, as though these processes 
sre inevitable. At last Dicky sud- 
nly changed his manner and came 
aight to the naked crisis. 
itchiness, I have an invitation 
Kingsley Bey to dine at the British 
msulate to-night. You can spare 
} presence?”’ 
“My table is not despicable. Is 
not comfortable here? ”’ 
‘Ts amud floor, with bread, water 
dasleeping-mat, comfortable? ”’ 
“He is lodged like a friend.”’ 
“He is lodged like a slave—in a 
(1? 
/‘ They were not my orders.” 
\‘ Effendina, the orders were mine.”’ 
‘Excellency!’ 
\‘ Because there were no orders and 
lik Pasha was sleepless with anxiety lest the prisoner 
vuld escape, fearing Your Highness’ anger, I gave orders 
#1 trusted Your Highness to approve.”’ 
‘smail saw a mystery in the words, and knew that it was 
« to be part of Dicky’s argument in the end. 
‘So be it, Excellency,’’ he said; ‘‘thou hast breathed the 
é of knowledge; thine actions shine. In what quarter of 
t Palace rests he? And Foulik Pasha?”’ 
‘ Foulik Pasha sits by his door, and the room is by the 
©rway where the sarrafs keep the accounts for the palaces 
\ur Highness builds. Also abides near the Greek who 
U's upon the usury paid by Your Highness to Europe.’’ 
‘smail smiled. The allusions were subtle and piercing. 
‘ere was a short pause. Each was waiting. 
Jicky changed the attack. ‘‘It is a pity we should be in 
“ger of riot at this moment, Highness.”’ 
‘If riots come, they come. It is the will of God, 
Erellency. But in our hand lies order. We will quiet the 
sm, if a storm fall.” 
' There will be wreck somewhere.”’ 
‘So be it. There will be salvage.’ 
Nothing worth a riot, Highness.” 
‘he Khedive eyed Dicky with a sudden malice and a 
“ire to slay—to slay even Donovan Pasha. He did not 
jak; and Dicky continued negligently: ‘‘ Prevention is 
er than cure.” 
| he Khedive understood perfectly. He knew that Dicky 
a reumvented him, and had warned the Bank. 
the Khedive did not speak. Dicky went on: 
ley Bey deposited ten thousand pounds—no more. 
sold is not there; only Kingsley Bey’s credit.” 
laves shall die to-morrow morning.”’ 
‘so, Highness.’’ 
Khedive’s _fingers twisted round the chair-arm 
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“Your Highness will. Your Highness could not permit 
it—the time is far past. Suppose Kingsley Bey gave you his 
whole fortune, would it save one palace or pay one tithe of 
your responsibilities? Would it lengthen the chain of 
safety?’ 

““T am safe.”’ 

‘“No, Highness. In peril—here with your own people, in 
Europe with the nations. Money will not save you.” 

““What then?”’ 

“Prestige. Power—the Soudan. Establish yourself in 
the Soudan with a real army. Let your name be carried to 
the Abyssinian mountains as the voice of the eagle.”’ 

““Who will carry it???’ He laughed disdainfully, with a 
bitter, hopeless kind of pride. ‘‘ Who will carry it?” 

“Gordon —again.’’ 

The Khedive started from his chair, and his sullen eye 
lighted to laughter. He paced excitedly to and fro for a 
minute, and then broke out: 

“Thou hast said it! Gordon—Gordon—if he would but 
come again! But it shall be so, by the beard of God’s 
prophet! It shall. Thou hast said the thing that has lain in 
my heart. Have I had honor in the Soudan since his feet 
were withdrawn? Where are honor and tribute and gold 
since his hand ruled—alone without an army! It is so— 
inshallah / but it isso. He shall come again, and the peo- 
ple’s eyes will turn to Khartum and.Darfur and Kordofan, 


“PLL TELL HIM, AND THEN GO” 


and the greedy nations will wait. Ah, my friend, but the 
true inspiration is thine. I will send for Gordon to-night — 
even to-night. Thou shalt go—no, no, not so. Who can 
tell—I might look for thy return in vain! But who—who, 
to carry my word to Gordon?”’ 

“Your messenger is in the anteroom,’’ said Dicky with a 
sudden thought. 

“Who is it, son of the high hills?”’ 

““ The lady at Assiout—she who is such a friend to Gordon 
as I am to thee, Highness.”’ 

“She whose voice and hand are against slavery?”’ 

“Even so, It is good that she return to England—there 
to remain. Send her.’’ 

‘“Why is she here?’’?’ The Khedive looked suspiciously at 
Dicky, for it seemed that a plot had been laid. 

Thereupon Dicky told the Khedive the whole story, and 
not in years had Ismail’s face shown such abandon of humor. 

“By the will of God, but it shall be,’’ he said. ‘‘ She 
shall marry Kingsley Bey, and he shall go free.’’ 

“But not till she has seen him and mourned over him in 
his cell, with the mud floor and the balass of water!’’ 

The Khedive laughed outright and swore in French, 
““And the cakes of dourha! I will give her as a parting 
gift the twenty slaves, and she shall bring her great work to 
a close in the arms of a slaver. It is worth a fortune.’’ 

“Tt is worth exactly ten thousand pounds to Your 
Highness —ten thousand pounds, neither more nor less.”’ 

Ismail questioned. 

“ Kingsley Bey would make last tribute of thus much to 
Your Highness.’’ 

Ismail would not have declined ten thousand centimes, 
‘“ VYalaish/?’? he said, and called for coffee, while they 
planned what should be said to his Ambassadress. 

She came trembling, yet determined, and she left with her 
eyes full of joyful tears. She was to carry the news of his 
freedom and the freedom of his slaves to Kingsley Bey, and 


she—she was to bear to Gordon, the foe of slavery, the 
world’s benefactor, the message that he was to come and save 
the Soudan. Her vision was enlarged, and never went from 
any prince a more grateful supplicant and envoy. 

Donovan Pasha went with her to the room with the mud 
floor where Kingsley Bey was confined. 

““T owe it all to you,”’ she said, as they hastened across the 
sunswept square. ‘‘Ah, but you have atoned! You have 
done it all at once, after these long years! ”’ 

“Ab, well, the time is ripe,’’ said Dicky piously. 

They found Kingsley Bey reading the last issue of the 
French newspaper published in Cairo. He was laughing at 
some article in it abusive of the English, and seemed not 
very downcast; but at a warning sign and look from Dicky 
he became as grave as he was inwardly delighted at seeing 
the lady of Assiout. 

As Kingsley Bey and the Ambassadress shook hands, Dicky 
said to her: ‘I'll tell him, and then go.’? Forthwith he 
said: ‘‘ Kingsley Bey, son of the desert, and unhappy pris- 
oner, the prison opens its doors. No more for you the cold 
earth for a bed—relieved though it be by a sleeping-mat. 
No more the cake of dourha and the balass of Nile water. 
Inshallah / you are as free as a bird on the mountain-top to 
soar to far lands, and none to say thee nay.” 

Kingsley Bey caught instantly at the meaning lying 
beneath Dicky’s whimsical phrases, and he deported himself 
accordingly. He looked inquiringly 
at the Ambassadress, and she re- 
sponded: 

““We come from the Khedive, and 
he bids us carry you his high consid- 
erations ——”’ 

“Yes, ‘high considerations,’ he 
said,’ interjected Dicky with his eye 
toward a fly on the ceiling. 

‘“ And to beg your company at din- 
ner to-night.’ 

“‘And the price?’ asked Kingsley, 
feeling his way carefully, for he 
wished no more mistakes where this 
lady was concerned. At Assiout he 
had erred; he had no desire to be 
deceived at Cairo. He did not know 
how he stood with her, though her 
visit gave him audacious hopes. 
Her face was ruled to quietness now, 
and only in the eyes resolutely turned 
away was there any look which gave 
him assurance. He seemed to hear 
her talking from the veranda that 
last day at Assiout; and it made him 
discreet at least. 

“Oh, the price!’? murmured 
Dicky, and he seemed to study the 
sleepy sarraf who pored over his 
accounts in the garden. ‘‘ The price 
is ‘England and home and beauty.’ 
Also, to prop up the falling towers of 
Khedivia—ten thousand pounds! 
Also, Gordon.”’ 

Kingsley Bey appeared, as he was, 
mystified, but he was not inclined to 
spoil things by too much speaking. He looked inquiry. 

At that moment an orderly came running toward the door 
— Dicky had arranged for that. Dicky started, and turned 
tothe lady. ‘‘ Youtell him. This fellow is coming for me. 
I’ll be back in a quarter of an hour.’’ He nodded to them 
both and went out to the orderly, who followed his footsteps 
to the Palace. 

‘“You’ve forgiven me for everything—for everything at 
Assiout, I mean?’’ he said. 

‘‘T have no desire to remember,’’ she answered. 

“* About Gordon— what is it?’’ 

‘“ Ah, yes, about Gordon.’’ She drew herself up a little. 
“Tam to go to England— for the Khedive—to ask Gordon to 
save the Soudan.”’’ 

“Then you’ve forgiven the Khedive?’’ he said with appar- 
ent innocence. 

““T’ve no wish to prevent him showing practical repent- 
ance,’’ she answered, keenly alive to his suggestion, and a 
little nettled. ‘‘It means no more slavery. Gordon will 
prevent that.’’ 

“Will he?”’ asked Kingsley, again with muffled mockery. 

“He is the foe of slavery. How many, many letters I 
have had from him! It will save the Soudan—and Egypt, 


) 


too. 

“He will be badly paid—the Government will stint him. 
And he will give away his pay—if he gets any.’’ 

She did not see his aim, and her face fell. ‘‘ He will suc- 
ceed for all that.’’ 

“He can levy taxes, of course.’’ 

“But he will not—for himself.’’ 

“‘T will give him twenty thousand pounds, if he will take 
iad 

“* You— you!—will give him——.’’ Her eyes swam with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Ah, that is noble! That makes wealth a glory, 
to give it to those who need it. To save those who are 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER — Laura Dearborn has just 


spent her first night at the opera. It has been a new world to hier, a 
revelation of possibilities within herself she had not before imagined. 
She finds herself drawn in opposite directions by the attractions of 


Sheldon Corthell, the artist, a man of fine perceptions, delicate tact and 
keen intellect, and Curtis Jadwin, a figure of little grace but great 
strength and the dignity of command; and her distraction is typified to 
her by the contrast of the stage before her, beautiful and unreal, and 
the whispered echoes of the great Helmick failure she hears in scraps 
of conversation behind her— hints of unknown forces, present, vital and 
dramatic, the conflict of modern business life. The problem of Landry 
Court, her youngest and latest admirer, has hardly yet presented itself 
to her for serious consideration, but driving home in the slush and mist 
with Corthell, her sister Page beside her, and their aunt, Mrs. Wessels, 
facing them, she muses over her conflicting impressions, gratefully 
conscious of the hospitality of their hostess, Mrs. Cressler, and vaguely 
alive to the new life this unknown city of Chicago holds out to her. 


CHAPTER II 

AURA DEARBORN’S native town was Barrington, in 

‘Ei Worcester County, Massachusetts. Both she and Page 

had been born there, and there had lived until the 
death of their father, at a time when Page was ready for the 
High School. The mother, a North Carolina girl, had died 
long before. 

Laura’s education had been unusual. After leaving the 
High School her father had for four years allowed her a pri- 
vate tutor (an impecunious graduate from the Harvard 
Divinity School). She was ambitious, a devoted student, 
and her instructor’s task was rather to guide than to enforce 
her application. 

Moderately prosperous while he himself was conducting his 
little mill, Dearborn had not been able to put by any money 
to speak of, and when Laura and the local lawyer had come 
to close up the business, to dispose of the mill, and to settle 
the claims against what the lawyer grandiloquently termed 
“‘ the estate,’’ there was just enough money left to pay for 
Page’s tickets to Chicago and a course of tuition for her at a 
seminary. 

Fortunately, the two sisters were not obliged to live upon 
their inheritance. Dearborn himself had a sister—a twin of 
Aunt Wess’ —who had married a wealthy woolen merchant 
of Boston, and this one, long since, had provided for the two 
girls. A large sum had been set aside, which was to be 
made over to them when the father died. For years now this 
sum had been accumulating interest. So that when Laura 
and Page faced the world, alone, upon the steps of the 
Barrington cemetery, they had the assurance that, at least, 
they were independent. 

The Cresslers on the event of Dearborn’s death had advised 
both sisters to come West, and had pledged themselves to 
look after Page during the period of her schooling. Laura 
had sent the little girl on at once, but had herself delayed. 

Finally a house was bought on the North Side, and it was 
arranged that Aunt Wess’ should live with her two nieces. 
Pending the installation Laura and Page lived at a little 
family hotel in the same neighborhood. The Cresslers’ invi- 
tation to join the theatre party at the Auditorium had fallen, 
inopportunely enough, squarely in the midst of the ordeal of 
moving in. 

The morning after the opera Laura woke with the depress- 
ing consciousness of a hard day’s work at hand. Outside it 
was still raining, the room was cold, heated only by an inad- 
equate oil stove, and through the slats of the inside shutters, 
which pending the hanging of the curtains they had been 
obliged to close, was filtering a gloomy light of a wet Chicago 
morning. 

She sat up in bed, hugging her shoulders against the chill 
of the room and looking at her theatre gown that —in default 
of a clean closet —she had hung from the gas fixture the night 
before. From the direction of the kitchen came the sounds 
of the newly engaged “‘girl’’ making the fire for breakfast, 
while through the register a thin wisp of blue smoke curled 
upward to prove that the ‘“‘ hired man’! was tinkering with 
the unused furnace. 

In an adjoining room she heard Aunt Wess’ stirring. She 
turned to Page, who upon the pillows beside her still slept, 
her stocking around her neck as a guarantee against drafts. 

“Page, Page! Wake up, girlie. It’s late, and there’s 
worlds to do.”’ 

Page woke blinking. 

“Oh, it’s freezing cold, Laura. Let’s light the oil stove 
and stay in bed till the room gets warm. Oh, dear, aren’t 
you sleepy, and, oh, wasn’t last night lovely? Which one of 
us will get up to light the stove? We’ll count for it. Lie 
down, sissie, dear,’’ she begged; ‘‘ you’re letting all the cold 
air in.’’ 
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“NO MORE, LANDRY,” SAID 
LAURA AT LENGTH; “THAT’S 
ALL THAT WILL GO HERE” 


Laura complied, and the two sisters, their noses all but 
touching, the bedclothes up to their ears, put their arms about 
each other to keep the warmer. 

Amused at the foolishness, they ‘‘ counted ’’ to decide as to 
who should get up to light the oil stove, Page beginning: 

“ Feny —meeny — myny —mo——”’ 

But before the ‘‘ count’’ was decided Aunt Wess’ came in, 
already dressed, and in a breath the two girls implored her to 
light the stove. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before breakfast, such as it was, 
was over. They ate it on the kitchen table, with the kitchen 
knives and forks, and over the meal, Page having remarked, 
“Well, what will we do first?’’ discussed the plan of cam- 
paign. 

‘“Landry Court does not have to work to-day —he told me 
why, but I’ve forgotten—and he said he was coming up to 
help,’? observed Laura, and at once Aunt Wess’ smiled. 
Landry Court was openly and strenuously in love with Laura, 
and no one of the new household ignored the fact. Aunt 
Wess’ chose to consider the affair as ridiculous, and whenever 
the subject was mentioned spoke of Landry as ‘‘ that boy.’’ 

Page, however, bridled with seriousness as often as the 
matter came up. Yes, that was all very well, but Landry 
was a decent, hard-working young fellow, with all his way to 
make and no time to waste, and if Laura didn’t mean that it 
should come to anything it wasn’t very fair to him to keep 
him dangling along like that. 

““T guess,’’ Laura was accustomed to reply, looking signifi- 
cantly at Aunt Wess’, ‘‘ that our little girlie has a little bit of 
an eye on a certain hard-working young fellow herself.’’ 
And the answer invariably roused Page. 

““Now, Laura,’’ she would cry, her eyes snapping, her 
breath coming fast—‘‘ Now, Laura, that isn’t right at all, 
and you know I don’t like it, and you just say it because you 
know it makes me cross. I won’t have you insinuate that I 
would run after any man or care in the least whether he’s in 
love or not. I just guess I’ve got some self-respect; and as 
for Landry Court, we’re no more nor less than just good 
friends, and I appreciate his business talents and the way he 
rustles ’round, and he merely respects me as a friend, and it 
don’t go any further than that. ‘An eye on him,’ I do 
declare! As if I hadn’t yet to see the man I’d so much as 
look at a second time.” 
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And Laura, remembering her Shakespeare, was ever ready with the word: 
“ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.’’ 

Just after breakfast, in fact, Landry did appear. 

‘“ Now,’’ he began with a long breath, addressing Laura, who was unwrappir 
the pieces of cut-glass and bureau ornaments as Page passed them to her fro 
the depths of a crate—‘‘ Now, I’ve done a lot already. 
I’ve ordered your newspaper sent here, and I’ve telephoned the hotel ! 
forward any mail that comes for you to this address, and I sent word to tl 


That’s what made n 


” 


“Oh, that’s good,’’ said Laura. 
“Yes, I thought of that; the man will be up right aw 
to fix it, and I’ve ordered a cake of ice left here every da} 
and told the telephone company that you wanted a telephor 
putin. Oh, yes, and the bottled-milk man—lI stopped in. 
a dairy on the way up. Now, what do we do first?’’ F 
took off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeve 
and plunged into the confusion of craten| 
boxes that congested the rooms and hallwa_ 
on the first floor of the house. The two sj 
ters could hear him attacking his task wi) 
tremendous blows of the kitchen hamme 
He was meditating a phrase of which | 
purposed delivering himself when oppc 
tunity afforded. It had to do with Laure) 
eyes, and her ability of understanding hie 
She understood him; she was to know th 
he thought so, that it was of immense imp 
tance to him. It was thus he vonceilial 
the manner of love-making. The eveni 
before that palavering artist seemed toh 
managed to monopolize her about all of t_ 
time. Now it was his turn, and this day}. 
household affairs, of little domestic comn 
tions, appeared to him to be infinitely a 
desirous than the pomp and aa 
evening dress and opera boxes. This mor 
ing the relations between himself and Lat t 
seemed charming, intimate, eee 
and full of opportunities. Never had <¢ 
appeared prettier to him than when < 
came downstairs after having unpacked | 
cut-glass. She wore a little pink flan 
dressing-sack with full sleeves, and Ir 
hair, carelessly twisted into great - ¥ 
as in a beautiful disarray, curling ab 
\ her cheeks and ears. ‘‘I didn’t A) 
‘\ thing of you at all last night,’’ he —_ i 
“Well, you didn’t try.”’ 
““Oh, it was the Other Fellow’s turn 
went on. ‘‘Say,’’ he added, ‘‘ how often are you ie ay 
let me come to see you when you get settled here? Tipe 
week— three times? ”’ 
“As if you wanted to see me as often as that. W 
Landry, I’m growing up to be an old miele You can’t wt 
to lose your time calling on old maids.’ 6 
He was voluble in protestations. He was tired of ‘you 
girls. They were all very well to dance with, but whea 
man got too old for that sort of thing he wanted some :? 
with sense to talk to. Yes, he did. Some one with se 
Why, he would rather talk five minutes with her —— 
“Honestly, Landry?’ she asked, as though he were tellg 
a thing incredible. 
He swore to her it was true. 
his palm with his fist. 
“An old maid like me?’’ repeated Laura. 
‘““Old maid nothing!’’ he vociferated. ‘‘ Ah,” ha cril, 
‘“you seem to understand me. When I look at you, ; ok 
into your eyes ——’”’ % 
From the doorway the cook announced that the man VY 
the last load of furnace coal had come, and handed Laura © 
voucher to sign. Then it must needs be that Laura go V! 
the cook to see if the range was finally and properly adjus! 
and while she was gone the man from the gas company ca © 
to turn on the meter, and Landry was obliged to look a’ 
him. It was half an hour before he and Laura could ¢ 
more settle themselves on the cushions in the parlor. 
“Such a lot of things to do,’’ she said; ‘‘ and you are $/ 
a help, Landry. It was so dear of you to want to come.’ 
‘“T would do anything in the world for you, Laura,’ 
exclaimed, encouraged by her words; ‘‘ anything. You k' 
I would. It isn’t so much that I want you to care for m 
and I guess I want ¢hat bad enough— but it’s because I /® 
to be with you, and be helping you, and all that sort of the 
Now, all this,’? he waved a hand at the confusion of furnit® 
‘all this to-day —I just feel,’’? he declared with tremen 
earnestness —‘‘I just feel as though I were entering into 
life. And just sitting here beside you and putting in te 
curtain hooks—it’s inspiring to me. Yes, it is, inspiring;} 
elevating. You don’t know how it makes a man feel to 
the companionship of a good and lovely woman.”’ 
““Landry, as though I were all that. Here, put ano® 
hook in here.’”’ 


© ol 
His eyessnapped. Hestrik 


She held the fold toward him. But he took her hand as 
heir fingers touched and raised it to his lips and kissed it. 
she did not withdraw it, nor rebuke him, crying out instead, 
s though occupied with quite another matter: 

“Qandry, careful, my dear boy; you’ll make me prick my 
ngers. Ah—there, you did.’ 
He was all commiseration and self-reproach at once, and 
arned her palm upward, looking for the scratch. 

“Jm!’’ she breathed. ‘‘ [t hurts.”’ 

“Where now,’’ he cried, ‘‘ where was it? Ah, I wasa 
east; I’m so ashamed.’’ She indicated a spot on her wrist 
astead of her fingers, and very naturally Landry kissed it 


gain. 
| “ How foolish!’’ she remonstrated. ‘‘ The idea! As if I 
asn’t old enough to be——”’’ 


“You're not so old but what you’re going to marry me some 
jay,” -he declared. 

“How perfectly silly, Landry!’’ she retorted. 
yu done with my hand yet?’’ 

“No, indeed,’ he cried, his clasp tightening over her 
agers. “‘It’s mine. You can’t have it till I say—or till 
yu say that—some day —you’ll give it to me for good — for 
etter or for worse.’’ 

“As if you really meant that,’’ she said, willing to prolong 

e little situation. 

“Mean it! Mean it!’’ he vociferated. ‘‘ You don’t know 
yw much I do mean it. Why, Laura, why —why, I can’t 
-jink of anything else.’’ 

‘" You!’’ she mocked. ‘‘ Asif I believed that. 

‘her girls have you said it to this year?’’ 
Landry compressed his lips. 

_/“ Miss Dearborn, you insult me.’’ 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Laura, at last withdrawing her hand. 

“And now you’re mocking me. Itisn’tkind. No, it isn’t; 

hisn’t kind.” 

“T never answered your question yet,’’ she observed. 

“What question? ’’ 

‘“ About your coming to see me when we were settled. I 
ught you wanted to know.”’’ 

_|“How about lunch?’’ said Page from the doorway. 

u know it’s after twelve?’’ 

_}*The girl has got something for us,’’ said Laura. ‘‘I told 

r about it. Oh, just a pick-up lunch—coffee, chops. I 

ought we wouldn’t bother to-day. We’ll have 

‘eat in the kitchen.’’ 

| Well, let’s be about it,’’ declared Landry, 

ind finish afterward. Inwardly 7’ a raven- 

‘x wolf.’’ 

[It was past one o’clock by the time that 

‘acheon, “‘ picked up’’ though it was, was over. 

| then everybody was very tired. Aunt Wess’ 

claimed that she could not stand another 

nute, and retired to her room. 

Landry and Laura were in the library putting 

4: books in place. Laura stood half-way up 

step-ladder taking volume after volume from 

indry as he passed them to her. 

‘No more, Landry,’’ said Laura at length; 

‘hat’s all that will go here.’’ 

jhe prepared to descend from the ladder. 

| filling the higher shelves she had mounted 

bl to the topmost step. 

el Careful now,’’ said Landry, as he came for- 

¥rd. “‘ Give me your hand.” 

_ phegaveittohim, and then, as she descended, 

Tidry had the assurance to put his arm 

aund her waist as if to steady her. He was 

Sprised at his own audacity, for he had pre- 

nditated nothing, and his arm was about her 

| ale he was well aware. He yet found time to 
erience aqualm of apprehension. Just how would Laura 

tieit? Had he gone too far? 

ut Laura did not even seem to notice, all her attention 

aarently fixed upon coming safely down to the floor. She 

dicended and shook out her skirts. 

_ | There,” she said, ‘‘that’s over with, 

ty.” 

| here was a knock at the half-open door. 


** Aren’t 


How many 


oc Do 


Look, I’m all 


It was the cook. 
| What are you going to have for supper, Miss Dearborn?”’ 
'Shinquired. ‘“‘ There’s nothing in the house.”’ 

| Pl invite you all out to dine with me,’’ announced 
Ldry, “I knowa place where you can get the best steak in 
; erica. It has stopped raining. See?’?—he showed her 
tt window, 

But, Landry, we are all so dirty and miserable.’’ 

‘We'll go right now and get there early. There will be 


n ody there, and we can havearoom to ourselves. Oh, it’s 
al’ight,”’ he declared. ‘‘ You just trust me.”’ 
We'll see what Page and Aunt Wess’ say. Of course 


Alt Wess’ would have to come.”? 

Of course,” he said. ‘I wouldn’t think of asking you 
ss she could come.’’ 

little later the two sisters, Mrs. Wessels and Landry 
> out of the house. Their car, or rather their train of 
coupled together in threes, in Chicago style, came, and 
“dry escorted them downtown. All the way Laura could 
‘efrain from looking out of the windows, absorbed in the 
*rplation of the life and aspects of the streets. 
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Chicago, the great gray city, interested her at every instant 
and under every condition. As yet she was not sure that she 
liked it; she could not forgive its dirty streets, the unspeak- 
able squalor of some of its poorer neighborhoods that some- 
times developed, like cancerous growths, in the very heart of 
fine residence districts. The black murk that closed every 
vista of the business streets oppressed her, and the soot that 
stained linen and gloves each time she stirred abroad was a 
never-ending distress. 

But the life was tremendous. All around, on every side, in 
every direction the vast machinery of Commonwealth clashed 
and thundered from dawn to dark and from dark till dawn. 
Even now, as the car carried her farther into the business 
quarter, she could hear it, see it, and feel in her every fibre the 
trepidation of its motion. The blackened waters of the river, 
seen an instant between stanchions as the car trundled across 
the State Street bridge, disappeared under fleets of tugs, of 
lake steamers, of lumber barges from Sheboygan and Mack- 
inac, of grain boats from Duluth, of coal scows that filled the 
air with impalpable dust, of cumbersome schooners laden with 
produce, of grimy rowboats dodging the prows and paddles of 
the larger craft, while on all sides, blocking the horizon, red 
in color and designated by Brobdingnagian letters, towered 
the hump-shouldered grain elevators. 

Just before crossing the bridge on the north side of the river 
she had caught a glimpse of a great railway terminus. Down 
below there, rectilinear, scientifically paralleled and squared, 
the Yard disclosed itself. A system of gray rails beyond 
words complicated opened out and spread immeasurably. 
Switches, semaphores and signal towers stood here and there. 
A dozen trains, freight and passenger, puffed and steamed, 


“MISS DEARBORN, YOU 
INSULT ME” 


waiting the word to depart. Detached 

engines hurried in and out of sheds and 
roundhouses, seeking their trains, or bunted the ponderous 
freight cars into switches; trundling up and down, clanking, 
shrieking, their bells filling the air with the clangor of tocsins. 
Men in vizored caps shouted hoarsely, waving their arms or red 
flags; drays, their big dappled horses feeding in their nose 
bags, stood backed up to the open doors of freight cars and 
received their loads. A train departed roaring. Before 
midnight it would be leagues away boring through the Great 
Northwest, carrying Trade—the life-blood of nations— into 
communities of which Laura had never heard. Another 
train, reeking with fatigue, the air-brakes screaming, arrived 
and halted, debouching a flood of passengers, business men, 
bringing Trade—a galvanizing elixir—from the very ends 
and corners of the continent. 

Or, again, it was South Water Street—a jam of delivery 
wagons and market carts backed to the curbs, leaving only a 
tortuous path between the endless files of horses, suggestive 
of an actual barrack of cavalry. Provisions, market produce, 
‘‘ garden truck’’ and fruits, in an infinite welter of crates and 
baskets, boxes and sacks, crowded the sidewalks. The gutter 
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was choked with an overflow of refuse cabbage leaves, soft 
oranges, decaying beet tops. The air was thick with the 
heavy smell of vegetation. Food was trodden under foot, 
food crammed the stores and warehouses to bursting. Food 
mingled with the mud of the highway. The very dray horses 
were gorged with an unending nourishment of snatched 
mouthfuls picked from backboard, from barrel-top, and from 
the edge of the sidewalk. The entire locality reeked with 
the fatness of a hundred thousand furrows. A land of plenty, 
the inordinate abundance of the earth itself emptied itself 
upon the asphalt and cobbles of the quarter. It was the 
Mouth of the City, and drawn from all directions, over a ter- 
ritory of immense area, this glut of crude subsistence was 
sucked in, as if into a rapacious gullet, to feed the sinews 
and to nourish the fibres of an immeasurable colossus. 

Suddenly the meaning and significance of it all dawned 
upon Laura. The Great Gray City, brooking no rival, imposed 
its dominion upon a reach of country larger than many a king- 
dom of the Old World. For thousands of miles beyond its con- 
fines was its influence felt. Out, far out, far away in the snow 
and shadow of Northern Wisconsin forests, axes and saws bit 
the bark of century-old trees, stimulated by this city’s energy. 
Just as far to the southward pick and drill leaped to the 
assault of veins of anthracite, moved by her central power. 
Her force turned the wheels of harvester and seeder a thou- 
sand miles distant in Iowa and Kansas. Her force spun the 
screws and propellers of innumerable squadrons of lake 
steamers crowding the Sault Sainte Marie. For her and 
because of her all the Central States, all the Great Northwest 
roared with traffic and industry; sawmills screamed; facto- 
ries, their smoke blackening the sky, clashed and flamed; 
wheels turned, pistons leaped in their cylinders; cog 
gripped cog; beltings clasped the drums of mammoth 
wheels; and converters of forges belched into the 
clouded air their tempest breath of molten steel. 

It was Enipire, the resistless subjugation of all this 
central world of the lakes and the prairies. Here, 
midmost in the land, beat the Heart of the Nation, 
whence inevitably must come its immeasurable power, 
its infinite, infinite, inexhaustible vitality. Here, of 

all her cities, throbbed the true life— the true 
power and spirit of America; gigantic, crude 
with the crudity of youth, disdaining rivalry; 
sane and healthy and vigorous; brutal in its 
ambition, arrogant in the new-found knowledge 
of its giant strength, prodigal of its wealth, infi- 
nite in its desires. In its capacity boundless, 
in its courage indomitable; subduing the 
wilderness in a single generation, defying 
calamity, and through the flame and the débris 
of a Commonwealth in ashes, rising suddenly 
renewed, formidable and Titanic. 

Laura, her eyes dizzied, her ears stunned, 
watched tirelessly. 

““ There is something terrible about it,’’ she 
murmured, half to herself, ‘‘ something insen- 
sate. Ina way, it doesn’t seem human. It’s 
like a great tidal wave. It’s all very well for 
the individual just so long as he can keep 
afloat, but once fallen, how horribly quick it 
would crush him, annihilate him—how horribly 
quick, and with such horrible indifference! I 
suppose it’s civilization in the making, the thing 
that isn’t meant to be seen, as though it were 
too elemental, too—primordial; like the first 
verses of Genegis.’’ 

The impression remained long with her, and 
not even the gavety of their little supper could 
altogether disperse it. She was a little fright- 
ened — frightened by the vast, cruel machinery 
of the city’s life, and of the men who could 
dare it, who conquered it. For amoment they 
seemed, in a sense, more terrible than the city 
itself — men for whom all this crash of conflict 
and commerce had no terrors. Those who 
could subdue it to their purposes, must they not 

be themselves more terrible, more pitiless, more brutal? 
She shrank a little. What could women ever know of the 
life of men, after all? Even Landry, extravagant as he was, 
so young, so exuberant, so seemingly innocent—she knew 
that he was spoken of asa good business man. He, too, then 
had his other side. For him the Battle of the Street was 
an exhilaration. Beneath that boyish exterior was the tough 
coarseness, the male hardness, the callousness that met the 
brunt and withstood the shock of onset. 

Ah, these men of the city, what could women ever know of 
them, of their lives, of that other existence through which — 
freed from the influence of wife or mother, or daughter or 
sister —they passed every day from nine o’clock till evening? 
It was a life in which women had no part, and in which, 
should they enter it, they would no longer recognize son or 
husband, or father or brother. The gentle-mannered fellow, 
clean-minded, clean-handed, of the breakfast or supper table 
was one man. The other, who and what was he? Down 
there in the murk and grime of the business district raged the 
Battle of the Street, and therein he was a being transformed, 
case-hardened, supremely selfish, asking no quarter; no, nor 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


CLove is great, good and beautiful, but it hates 
arithmetic. 


@It makes little difference what has been in the empty 
pocketbook. 


@Vacation weather generally begins after the close 
of vacations. 


@When a man knows what he does not know he 
begins to learn. 


@That low rumbling sound in the distance is caused 
by the reassembling of the football teams. 


CNo mental process is so rapid as the decision of the 
average man to remain home from church on a rainy Sunday 
morning. 


@The prediction of Russell Sage that $10-a-ton-coal 
is a sign-post on the road to revolution gives rise to the 
awful suspicion that Russell has no coal on hand. 


ed 
The Hindness That Hills 


Le HAS been only fifteen years since a few young Americans 

from various parts of the country began to spend their 
summer vacations at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. They 
were young; they were poor; they were obscure; they were 
hard-worked, and hard-working as well; they were pro- 
foundly indifferent to money or money-gain; they were not 
even bothering especially about fame. They had as their 
common bond a passion for science. They had as their com- 
mon aim the satisfying of that divine curiosity which makes 
the man who has it toil incessantly and unweariedly over 
ways more arduous and through wildernesses more danger- 
beset than those that baffled the seekers after the Holy Grail. 
They longed —these earnest, poor, obscure, young Americans 
— to penetrate to Nature’s innermost laboratory, her workshop 
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of workshops, her temple of temples, and there surprise her 
supreme secret —the mystery of the origin of life. 

Fifteen summers of this pursuit, free from self-seeking or 
sordidness or jealousy, free from fame’s flatteries and envy’s 
invitations, and now the Marine Biological Laboratory of 
Woods Hole is famous wherever the human intellect is 
respected. Its Knights of Science have not yet reached their 
goal—their Holy Grail. But under the inspiration of the triple 
vow of Science for her Knights— poverty, self-immolation 
and obedience to truth—they have had adventures and have 
made discoveries so strange, so passing strange, so wonderful 
that ali Americans are intensely proud of this American insti- 
tution at once small and majestically great. 

It is proposed to endow this little laboratory with part of 
the Carnegie millions and to erect it into a rich and aristo- 
cratic palace of science. At first glance the proposal seems as 
admirable as the purpose that prompted it. And yet—— 

This is a day when the magnificent and philanthropic gen- 
erosity of our multi-millionaires isso pouring out the millions 
that it looks as if presently the necessity for struggle, the 
incentive to struggle, in the development of brain power, 
would be almost wholly removed. 

Though we appreciate this munificence and its high inspi- 
ration, we still ought not for an instant to forget that in the 
real progress of the race wealth in possession has played a 
very small part—has more often interfered to blight than to 
bless. Wealth possessed means ease, and power without 
effort, and a sense that the goal has been reached. It means 
the mind at rest, tending to sloth and slumber, with life’s 
greatest fears and greatest incentives removed. Above all, 
it means an atmosphere of self-complacency and satiety and 
languor that insensibly relaxes the strongest fibre. 

Wealth has not made the great pictures or paintings, has 
not written the great books or achieved the great discoveries, 
nor erected the great institutions, nor evolved any of the 
glories of the emancipation of man, social, political, indus- 
trial. All these we owe to men in whom the wealth-getting 
instinct was at most a shriveled rudiment. Wealth did not 
build this Republic to its present majesty; Pliny the younger 
said—and said truly —that wealth had ruined Rome. 

Carnegie millions may help to keep a-burning the light in 
that plain little temple of science at Woods Hole—may, if 
judiciously used. But not if they stifle the splendid, self- 
sacrificing, self-unconscious enthusiasm which set that light 
a-blazing. The lesson is wider than the instance—far wider. 

Wealth is a boon, let us admit. It is a dangerous boon, 
when earned. When conferred, it is—almost fatal. Itis no 
substitute at all for proud, independent self-help. There is 
significance for us in the historic fate of the rich nation and 
the rich church and the rich business house and the rich 
family. 

The beacon at Woods Hole is in danger from its friends. 


Old Friends in New Clothes 


FEW days ago every newspaper in the United States was 
having its own fun with the Southern farmer who declared 
that bee stings had cured his rheumatism. It was hailed as 
anewremedy. It appealed to the humorof the nation. But 
it wasn’t new. It was a hundred years old at the least. And 
it has been coming back in new clothes about every ten years. 
Bob Burdette wrote his best and funniest story about it. And 
other stories on the same old bees are going the rounds at this 
very time. Then the bachelor tax began its innings, hailed 
as another new idea. Much fun is poked at the single men. 
Bachelors ought to be taxed, saysome. Bad bachelors assent, 
saying bachelorhood is worth it. Newidea? Bless you, no! 
There were taxes on bachelors nearly two centuries ago— 
and in some of the American Colonies at that. But who need 
complain when Mark Twain himself has declared that his 
celebrated jumping-frog contest is thousands of years old? 

This novelty-seeking age demands new ideas. Brave men 
and women try to supply the call—and thus the insane asy- 
lums are overcrowded. The yellow journals flaunt their 
originality—but the first yellow journal, the very beginning 
of modern journalism, began centuries ago, and Renaudeau, 
its editor, had pawnshops to help along the circulation and 
the King of France to contribute personal paragraphs. Think 
what that would do to-day! A live King and a string of 
pawnshops ought to be worth a five-million circulation. 

Out in Ohio the Honorable Tom Johnson is canvassing the 
State in a big circus tent. Old idea, but it’s a bigger. tent 
this time. In Tennessee a candidate fiddled himself into a 
Governorship. Men did the same years and years ago, 
Even the Grand Duchess who kissed a plebian for his vote 
comes back every campaign or so. 

They are all welcome. But when these old friends return 
their clothes should be really new; there should be no 
patches, no old made-over garments. There should be the 
best of style, for good style is what this generation wants. 


September 27, 
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Hustle and Happiness “East of Sue 


Gos English friends who helped to get us into the Philip 

muddle now tell us that we ate making a grave mis 
in our management of the islands. We are teaching 
natives to govern themselves, which Asiatics are not fitte 
to do, and we are keeping out the Chinese who 
““develop’’ the country faster than the Filipinos ever wi 
But what is ‘‘development’’? Well, the introduction 
railroads, for one thing, so that the people may be ab 
get about more rapidly. But suppose they do not happe 
want to get about. Suppose they do not have the Chi 
ideal of hustle as a means of happiness. 4 

Might they not possibly enjoy as much felicity under : 
conditions as if they were shooting from Dagupai 
Bongabong with their eyes full of cinders, in mad pursu 
nothing in particular? If a man is happy where he is, 
should we insist upon taking himsomewhereelse? A ho 
furnace is an excellent thing in Maine, but there is nog 
demand for it in the Philippines. Perhaps there may b 
greater demand for some of the other things that we 
accustomed to consider indispensable modern improveme 
and in that case ‘‘ development’’ might be merely anot 
name for ‘‘ exploitation,’’ a thing from which Governor T 
has formally pledged us to abstain. 


ed 


How the X’s Educate 


A SINGULAR fact in the history of a prominent Phila 
phia family is little known to the public. For th 
generations no boy belonging to the X’s has gone to schoc 
to college. They believe that originality and strength 
destroyed in the child that is trained in a class. € 
chance for full growth, its idiosyncrasies must be stud 
by men wise enough to check or develop them. The & 
fortunately, have had money enough to carry out this the 
with their boys. 
We may laugh at their theory. But is there nothing in? 
Just now, in September, is the time to inspect our met 
of education. Schools are opening from sea to sea; mill 
of children are marching into them. The nation sn 
approval. Education is our fetich, and the sight of count 
little descendants of Englishmen, Irishmen, Gauls, Ne 
Huns and Jews destined to as countless differing occup: 
in life, and mastering them all from the same pages of 
same half-dozen books, is, in our eyes, a glimpse of 
millennium. 
Some grumbler now and then, however, suggests that | 
is too much keeping step—too much marching in cohort 
human nature, he asks, really developed best in a lump? 
Our grandfathers grew singly. A godly father, a pra 
mother, incessant naggings at home, a half-dozen books 
out by many readings — all these influences made an indivi’ 
ual of each boy, distinct from his fellows. 
But, nowadays, the American infant is born one of a gan 
He does not lie in his mother’s arms absorbing her lov 
her peculiarities and those of her race. He is fed, with 
thousand other babies, on the same Warranted Compoun 
sugar and starch. 
In the Kindergarten these ten thousand human beings 2 
taught to think and work alike. 
When he reaches manhood he does not gain separate 
sonality. He is one of a party, a Union, a Trust, a Com 
He has force or meaning in the world only as a membe 
body. He does not live in a home, he boards in a hote 
wife divides herself among many clubs. He has noold 
for a friend to turn to when he is alone; the forty scre 
voices of the Sunday paper are his only literature. 
are no poor cripples or orphans who turn to him for help 
a kind word. He sends a check once a year to the C 
ized Charities and so washes his hands of the poor. I 
all of his thinking and feeling are done by some org 
body or other. Herecognizes bits of himself in all the 
of the Mine Operators or the G. A. R. ; 
The theory of the X’s is that each human being has 2 
to an individual, full development. We throw all 
children into the one hopper —as bits of flint are rol 
rolled together to make round, dull marbles — all alike, an 
all alike, of little value. 
We laugh at the X’s. 


But are we wise? 
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THE ADMIRABLE TINHER 


Ws 
3 


“a. 
Mas a ~ 
~ 


IR TANCRED BEAULEIGH paused now and 
again in his leisurely breakfast to scowl across 
the dining-room at Mr. Biggleswade who, with 
his sour-looking wife and woebegone little girl, 
was breakfasting at an opposite table. The 
Royal Victoria Hotel was second-rate, the cook- 

ing was poor, the wine was bad, and Solesgate 

‘If was dull; these misfortunes Sir Tancred would 

je endured cheerfully because the place suited his son, 

debrand Anne, commonly known as Tinker, who was 
jovering from an attack of scarlet fever; but he could not 
ure Mr. Biggleswade. It was not so much that he had 

/koned up Mr. Biggleswade as a large, fat, greasy rogue, 

was it that no snub once and for all stopped Mr. 

gleswade from thrusting himself upon him with a snob- 

I obsequiousness; it was Mr. Biggleswade’s noisy and 

hazard methods of disposing of his food, which left small 

tions of each course nestling in his straggling beard and 

i'd the air with the sound of feeding. This Sir Tancred 

(id unendurable, and the more unendurable that Mr. 

wade enjoyed his meals in the presence of a baronet, 

| always waited for his coming. 

ir Tancred was eating his breakfast mournfully therefore, 

(2cting on the unkindness of Fortune who had afflicted 

/ker with his fever at so inconvenient atime. For he had 

1 been able to raise the money to have him make his con- 

rescence at one of the more expensive watering-places. 

shad been driven to bring him to Solesgate, a town of six 
jning-machines; and there the rest of his ready money had 
l.ndled to a few shillings. A sudden cessation of the 
<ad of the feeding caught him from his mournful reflections. 
ligekeed up quickly to see Mr. Biggleswade staring at his 

\spaper with a most striking expression of triumphant 

id, 

‘n the instant Sir Tancred filled with the liveliest interest. 

Hotion, especially curious emotion, in his fellow-creatures 

Jays aroused his interest, and not infrequently brought him 

it; and Mr. Biggleswade’s emotions seemed to him very 

ous indeed to be excited by the perusal of a newspaper. 

‘i half a movement to show it to his wife, caught Sir 

Pcred’s eye, and setting it down went on hastily with his 

ikfast. He had not been so quick but that Sir Tancred 

4 seen that the paper was the Daily Telegraph and the 

me paragraph on the first page. 

'r Tancred brightened to the rest of his breakfast; he had 
ii2 doubt that he was on the track of some roguery or other, 
| he promised himself an interesting hunt through the paper 
ihe found it. When the Biggleswades, having finished 
h- breakfast, went down to the beach, he lighted a cigar, 
0 his deck-chair and his pile of newspapers and settled 
l(n sixty yards away from them. As he had expected, their 
it act was to discuss the newspaper with great animation, 
jing it backward and forward to one another. And he 
0 the Daily Telegraph from his pile and set about seeking 
hsource of their excitement. He passed over the first 
‘tisement in the agony column, the offer of a reward for 
h ecovery of the stolen child of Kernaby, the Chicago mil- 
i(tire, merely noting that it had been raised to £4000, and 
ak to the conclusion that the second advertisement was 
line, while the third, which set forth at great length the 
"(3 Of a young woman parted from a young man, seemed to 
ii to read very like thieves communicating. He had begun 
4 iminate the superfluous words, when Tinker, with Blazer, 
i/oull-terrier, came suddenly up to him from behind and 
a him good-morning. 

nker had breakfasted some three hours earlier, probably 
nie hotel kitchen, for, as was his invariable custom, he 
von the best of terms with the servants; and, for all that 
ad spent the intervening hours on the uncovered slimy 
°'S, Was in his usual state of spotless cleanliness. He is 
h iné living boy to whom dirt does not cling. 

A ‘How have you been amusing yourself?’’ said his father, 

Ws tern face lighting up with a delightful smile. 

|’m still teaching Blazer to be a bloodhound. He’s slow 

~)tyslow.’? Blazer cocked an apologetic ear, and sniffed. 

t must be tiring work.” 


litor's Note — This is the second of four stories, each complete 
elf, of the adventures of The Admirable Tinker. The third will 
win an early number. 
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TINKER AND THE CHILD-STEALERS 
By EDGAR JEPSON 


“Yes,’’ said Tinker sadly, and his eyes 
wandered slowly along the shore. 

Sir Tancred flipped the ash off his cigar. 

“Those Biggleswades are beasts!”’ 
Tinker broke out suddenly when his eyes 
fell on them. ‘‘ They treat that little girl 
of theirs shamefully! When I went to bed last night she was 
crying again. She always is. I don’t believe she’s their 
little girl at all. I believe they’ve stolen her.”’ 

“The deuce!’’ cried Sir Tancred, and catching up his 
Daily Telegraph he read again the Kernaby advertisement. 
It ran: 


44000 REWARD. £4000 REWARD 
44000 REWARD 
The above sum will be paid to any person giving 
information leading to the recovery of Elizabeth E. 
Kernaby, aged seven years. Shestrayed or was stolen 
in Kensington Gardens between the hours of 1o and 11 
A. M. on the rg9th ultimo. She is fair, with blue eyes 
and long flaxen hair; speaks with a lisp, and answers 
to the name of Bessie. Any person bringing informa- 
tion to Messrs. Datchett & Hobbs, 127, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, or to Mr. Joseph W. Kernaby, 11a, Cadogan 
Square, will receive 
£4000 REWARD £4000 REWARD 
£4000 REWARD 


He laid the paper on his knee and began to consider the 
facts of the abduction as he remembered them from the news- 
paper reports. The girl’s nurse had taken her to Kensington 
Gardens where she had foregathered with the little daughters 
of Sir William Uglow. The children’s play had little by little 
drawn them away from their gossiping nurses, right out of 
their sight; and when their nurses went to look for them 
they found only the little Uglows. Elizabeth Kernaby had 
gone. The children said that a tall gentleman had come to 
them, and, telling her that mamma had sent him for her, had 
taken her away inacab. The nurse had thought it strange, 
but suspected nothing wrong till she reached home and found 
that Elizabeth had not returned. She did not return; and 
since that day, in spite of all the efforts of Scotland Yard and 
the Private Detective Agencies, nothing had been seen or 
heard of her. The reward offered for her recovery had risen 
from £1000 to £4000. 

It had been a crime of a masterly simplicity and Sir 
Tancred had been sure that the child would not be forthcom- 
ing till the reward satisfied the cupidity of the child-stealers. 
He had reason to believe that the present reward did satisfy 
the cupidity of the child-stealers, and, after a thoughtful glance 
at the Biggleswades, he turned to Tinker; Tinker could be of 
great help to him. 

““Do you remember my telling you of a little girl, Elizabeth 
Kernaby, who was stolen a week or two ago?”’ he said. 

“Elizabeth Kernaby, aged seven, blue eyes, long flaxen 
hair, speaks with a lisp, and answers to the name of Bessie,’’ 
said Tinker glibly in the manner of one reciting a lesson. 

“Quite right,’’ said Sir Tancred approvingly; ‘‘ you’ll be 
another Sherlock Holmes some day. Well, I have reason to 
believe that the little girl with the Biggleswades is Elizabeth 
Kernaby.”’ 

Tinker’s face brightened, and he said: ‘‘ Her eyes are blue, 
but her hair is black, and it’s not very long.’”’ 

“‘ Hair can be dyed.”’ 

“Yes; and it doesn’t match her face.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t, doesn’t it? Well, I want to know if she lisps, 
and if she answers to the name of Bessie. You will find out.”’ 

“Yes; I'll find out. But Mrs. Biggleswade never lets her 
speak to any one. I must think it out.’’ 

With that Tinker sat down, set his elbows on his knees, his 
chin on his hands, and plunged into deepthought. His father 
sat equally thoughtful; and their similar employment brought 
out extraordinarily their strong likeness, for all that Tinker 
was a fair, angel child, with lips like Cupid’s bow, and his 
father’s face as dark and proud and stern as Lucifer’s. 

For a long while neither said a word nor moved. Sir 
Tancred was trying to see how to work the affair on seven 
shillings and debating whether to call in the help of the police. 
Instinct assured him that he had no time to lose, no time to 
walk to Beachley and pawn his watch, that he must not lose 
sight of them; and in delicate matters he relied chiefly on 
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instinct. Mr. Biggleswade 
would not have looked so trium- 
phant had not the £4000 reward 
satisfied him; it seemed likely 
that he would leave for town 
that very day. On the other 
hand, Sir Tancred was averse to going to the police: he 
knew what the provincial police were. What was excellent 
evidence to him would seem no evidence at all to them, and 
they would move too late, or, if they moved in time, would 
muddle the whole business and let the Biggleswades know 
that they were suspected. Besides, it hurt his self-love to 
seek aid. No; the proper game was abduction from the 
abductors; and he had seven shillings to play it with. 

Suddenly Tinker stirred. ‘‘ I’m going totry now,’’ he said. 

Sir Tancred looked at the Biggleswades. Mr. Biggleswade 
lay sprawled on his back, a handkerchief spread over his 
face, and mellowed by the distance the music of a long-drawn 
snore murmured over the sands. Mrs. Biggleswade was nod- 
ding over a book. 

Tinker rose, bade Blazer stay where he was, and walked off 
toward the hotel. Sir Tancred twisted round his chair, tore 
a hole in his Daily Telegraph, and watched him. Tinker 
fetched a circuit to within a hundred yards of the backs of 
the Biggleswades, threw his straw hat on the sand, and became 
an Indian brave. He dropped on his stomach and began to 
squirm along toward them, taking advantage of every ridge 
and hollow. It was a long business, but at last he lay ina 
hollow thirty yards away. He raised his head cautiously, 
and in a low, clear voice said, ‘‘ Bessie! ’’ 

The little girl sprang to her feet and stared about her 
wildly. Tinker dropped his head and lay still. Mrs. 
Biggleswade, roused from her napping, caught the child by 
the arm and, shaking her, said savagely: 

““Sit down, you little brat! Keep quiet! ”’ 

The child sank down and began to cry. 

Tinker lay still for a while, and then began to squirm 
away. When he reached his hat he rose to his feet, knocked 
the sand off his clothes and walked slowly back to his father. 

““She answers to the name of Bessie, sir,’’ he said quietly. 

““Good,”’ said Sir Tancred, and he rose. 

They walked down to the railway station, and on the way 
Sir Tancred informed Tinker that he was to take Elizabeth 
Kernaby up to London, to 11a, Cadogan Square, and at a 
cost of six out of his seven shillings bought two half third- 
class tickets to London. On their way back he learned, no 
less to his surprise than his joy, that Tinker was the possessor 
of eighteen-pence. To make assurance surer, therefore, he 
bought a basket of strawberries, and when the Biggleswades 
returned to the hotel for lunch they found the Beauleighs on 
the porch eating them. 

““Would you like some strawberries, little girl?’’ said 
Tinker as they passed, and he held out the basket to the child. 

““Yeth, pleath,’’ she said, and stepped forward to take one. 

““No, no, Keziah,’’ broke in Mrs. Biggleswade; ‘‘ you 
know they don’t agree with you!’’ And she caught her away 
and hurried her into the hotel. 

“Children like sweet things; but they sometimes don’t 
agree with them,’’ said Mr. Biggleswade sapiently, his loose 
and flabby bulk swelling yet bigger at the thought that he 
was speaking to a member of the aristocracy. 

““ That is very true,’’ said Sir Tancred pleasantly. 

Surprised by this affability, but swift to seize on a conver- 
sational opening with a baronet, Mr. Biggleswade stayed 
talking with him on the porch; he talked to him all luncheon- 
time and he talked to him on the sands after luncheon. His 
unbridled appetite for the society of the aristocracy proved 
his undoing. For at a few minutes to three Sir Tancred 
proposed a stroll along the shore. They went slowly, Mr. 
Biggleswade rising to the great social occasion for which he 
had so long hankered, and proving himself in his talk a thor- 
ough man ofthe world. As they passed round the promontory 
at the end of the little bay Sir Tancred took out his handker- 
chief. Tinker was awaiting the signal, impatient but cool; 
and as they passed out of sight he began to steal up behind 
the drowsy Mrs. Biggleswade, and presently, touching the 
child on the shoulder, he beckoned her to come with him. 

She looked timidly at Mrs. Biggleswade, whose eyes were 
closed, and rose. Tinker drew her quietly away. They had 
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| fifty yards to go. 


| came faintly round the promontory. 
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not gone twenty yards when a jerking nod 


| awoke Mrs. Biggleswade, and she missed her 


charge. She scrambled up, turned and saw 
her, and cried: 

“Come here, you naughty girl! 
at once!’’ 

‘“ Are you Bessie Kernaby?’’ said Tinker to 
the child, 

‘“Yeth, yeth,’’ she said, turning to go to her 


Come here 


tyrant. 
| Tinker gripped her arm and cried, “‘ Pstt! 
Pstt! Hold her, Blazer! Hold her!’’ and 


waved him at Mrs. Biggleswade. 

Blazer darted forward, growling with a fine 
show of teeth. Mrs. Biggleswade, like a wise 
woman, stood stock-still and sent a shrill 
scream ringing down the shore, and another, 
and another, and another. 

Tinker caught Elizabeth’s hand and cried: 

““Come on! Come on! We've only just 
time to catch the train!’’ And the two chil- 
dren set off running to the station. On the 


| edge of the sands Tinker stopped for a mo- 


ment, whistled shrilly, brought Blazer racing 
after them, and ran onagain. Hecould hear 
the far-away rattle of the express. 

Mr. Biggleswade was too deeply engrossed 
in his talk with Sir Tancred to notice the first 
half-dozen screams from his wife; and they 
Then he 
heard them, said, ‘‘ By Jove, that’s Maria!”’ 
and started to run back. Sir Tancred ran 
by his side. When they came round the 
promontory they saw Mrs. Biggleswade 
waving frantically toward the station, and 
half-way to it two little figures running. 
Mr. Biggleswade showed himself a man of 
action. Heswung round, and with the swift- 
ness of an accomplished boxer dealt Sir 
Tancred an unexpected blow on the side of the 
head which knocked him over half stunned, 
and almost in the same movement started to 
run after the children. He was half a mile 
from them, and they were less than a quarter 
of a mile from the station, but naturally he ran 
much faster. 

As the children reached the platform the 
express steamed in, Tinker hurried his prize 
into an empty third-class carriage in the fore 


| part of the train, and pushed the ticketless 


Blazer under the seat. Then he put his head 
out of the window, and saw to his disgust Mr. 
Biggleswade, his coat-tails flying, two hun- 


| dred yards from the station, yelling lustily, 
| but making a very good pace indeed for 


his flabby bulk. The doors were shutting 
and Tinker watched the guard breathlessly. 
When he whistled, Mr. Biggleswade had yet 
At the sound he yelled 
louder than ever and made a tremendous 
spurt. The train was well on the move when 
he rushed into the station, but he dashed at a 
compartment in the last carriage, wrenched 


| the door open, scrambled on to the footboard, 


and tumbled in amidst the shouts of the in- 
dignant porters. 

Tinker drew in his head with a blank face. 
It had been no part of his father’s plan that 
Mr. Biggleswade should travel by the same 
train to London; and his heart sank a little. 
But remembering Blazer his spirits rose, and 
he turned to the little girl with a cheerful face. 
She was panting, crying and wringing her 
hands in a paroxysm of nervous excitement. 
He sat down beside her, thumped her on the 
back —a way he had with tearful females — 
wiped away her tears with his handkerchief, 
and poured comforting assurances of safety 
into her ears. 

When at last he had soothed her he began 
to question her, and drew from her the story 
of her captivity. She had driven miles and 
miles with the gentleman who had fetched her 
from Kensington Gardens to a little house in 
a long street. There she had found the 
Biggleswades. Mrs. Biggleswade had taken 
away her nice clothes and dressed her in these 
things. Then she had cut off her hair. 

““T was wondering about your hair,’’ inter- 
rupted Tinker. 

For answer the little girl lifted up her black 
locks, hat and all, displayed a fuzzy little fair 
poll underneath them, and let them drop on 
it again. 

““T see,’’ said Tinker, and he went onwith 
his questioning. 

She had stayed with the Biggleswades, shut 
up in a room upstairs, she did not know how 
many days, and then they had come down to 
Solesgate. All the while Mrs. Biggleswade 
had been very unkind to her, and slapped her 
whenever she cried for her mother. 

The remembrance of her misfortunes set her 
crying afresh, and Tinker again consoled her. 
His consolation was so effective that when she 
was soothed she said, ‘‘ I guess when we grow 
up I'll let you marry me.’’ 

Tinker did not like her way of putting it; 
it seemed to show a lack of proper respect. 
He drew himself up a little stiffly and said: 
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| teeth in his calf. 
Elizabeth 


| with a conclusive air. 


| Biggleswade. 
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“Tm afraid that’s impossible. I am 
engaged to two girls already.’’ 
“To two?’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ How are 


you going to marry two?”’ 

““ They live in different places,’’ said Tinker 
““ Besides, one of them 
may die before then.’’ 

The little girl tried to puzzle it out, then 
she began to babble of her mother, and after 
a while, worn out by conflicting emotions, she 
nestled up against him and went tosleep. It 
gave him peace to plan an escape from Mr. 
After pondering the matter he 
decided that he and Blazer were a match for 
him, and held the child more comfortably to 
him. 

It seemed to him a long journey, and when 
the express ran into London he awoke 
Elizabeth and told her that Mr. Biggleswade 
was on the train, and they must make a bolt 
forthe cab. She turned frightened and once 
more began to cry. He had barely braced 
her to the effort when the train ran into 
Victoria. Before it had stopped he was out 
of the carriage helping her down, They ran 
toward the barrier, but the platform was long 
and Elizabeth was slow. While they were 
still thirty yards fromit Mr. Biggleswade was 
on them. With a savage blow hesent Tinker 
flying, caught up the child, and crying loudly, 
““The nearest hospital! The nearest hospital! 
My little girl! My little girl!’’ dashed on, 
every one making way for him. 

Tinker picked himself up, bolted after him, 
hissing on Blazer, leapt flying on to his back, 
and locked his arms round his neck in a 
strangling grip, as the bull-terrier buried his 
Mr. Biggleswade dropped 
and tore viciously at Tinker’s 


hands. The passengers and porters came 


| crowding round, and the moment the throng 
was thick enough Tinker dropped to his feet | 


and gripped Elizabeth by the arm, shouting, 
““ Police! Police! ”’ 


Mr. Biggleswade struggled to choke Blazer 


off his leg. 

A police inspector pushed through 
crowd and cried: 

““What’s all this?’’ 

‘“The young rascal has enticed away my 
little girl, and brought her up to London!’”’ 
cried Mr. Biggleswade, who had divested 
himself of Blazer and was holding him off by 
the collar, and with the other hand he grabbed 
at Elizabeth. 

‘“Tt’s a lie!’’ cried Tinker, as the inspector 
grasped his shoulder. ‘‘ This is Elizabeth 
Kernaby! Hestoleher!’’ Andon the words 
he jerked off her hat and wig. 

At the sight of the fuzzy little bare poll light 
slowly dawned on the inspector; but even 
more quickly Mr. Biggleswade had seen that 
the game was up, flung Blazer away from him, 
and had bolted through the barrier. The 
inspector rushed after him, but Blazer, who 
apparently had not had enough of Mr. 
Biggleswade’s calf, outstripped him, and 
pinned the fugitive on the very step of a 
hansom. 

When Tinker and Elizabeth, escorted by 
an excited and applauding crowd, came out 
of the station they found Mr. Biggleswade, 
the inspector, two constables, and Blazer in 
a tangled, battling group. Tinker saw his 
chance of escaping any further aid from the 
police, thrust Elizabeth into a hansom, gave 
the cabman the address, whistled Blazer out 
of the fight, and drove off amid the cheers of 
the crowd, before the inspector had his atten- 
tion released from Mr. Biggleswade. 

Tinker’s hands had been torn by the savage 
rascal, and on the way to Cadogan Square he 
was busy staunching their bleeding. By tear- 
ing his handkerchief in two he managed with 
Elizabeth’s aid to bandage both, but he was 
vexed that they must make such an unpleas- 
ant appearance before her relatives. When 
they reached Cadogan Square he paid the 
cabman and rang the bell, but when the door 
opened Elizabeth assumed the leadership. 
She caught his hand, dragged him past the 
astonished footman, hurried him up the stairs, 
and burst with him into a drawing-room 
where half a score mournful people were dis- 
cussing over their tea further measures for 
her recovery. 

“lve come back, Mamma! And this is 
Hildebrand Anne Beauleigh!’’ cried Eliza- 
beth. 

In a breath Mrs. Kernaby had her in her 
arms; there were screams and pantings, and 
a bandying to and fro of smelling-salts. 
Every one was hugging Elizabeth, or shaking 
hands with Mr. Kernaby, or slapping one 
another on the back and assuring one another 
that they had alwayssaidso. Tinker watched 
their exuberance with some distaste, which 
redoubled when Elizabeth’s tangled and 
incoherent tale drew upon him the embraces 
of half a dozen animated and highly scented 
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you send your money, write for our special no-money-in-advance 
plan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog, showing 24 styles 
of machines and samples of work, free. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), Dept. S464, Chicago 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 
WHEN YOU USE OUR 


Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 


Steam-cooked foods are healthier and more 
digestible than boiled or baked. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving of 
fueland labor. Book Free. Special rate for ten 
days. Used on any kind of stove. AGENTS 
WANTED. Liberal salaries can be made. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., 
LL. D., Pres. of Ill. College of Law (largest 
Law Schoolin Chicago). University methods. Credit given by 
resident school for work done by mail. Write University 
Extension Law School, Dept. E, 112 Clark St., Chicago. 
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ladies of the kind who haunt the houses of 
unprotected millionaires. When at last quiet 
was restored he told his story, omitting as 
many of his own doings as were not abso- 
lutely necessary to make it clear, ina fear lest 
they should provoke another outburst of 
embraces. 

When it was clearly understood that he was 
the son of Sir Tancred Beauleigh, Mr. Joseph 
W. Kernaby shook him warmly by the hand, 
and said: 

‘“ Young sir, you are a hero; and you and 
any member of your distinguished and elegant 
family shall always meet with a warm wel- 
come under this humble roof.”’ 

But Elizabeth plucked at her mother’s arm, 
and said: 

““Mamma, he says he can’t marry me when 
he grows up, ’cause he’s engaged. I guess 
you’ll make him, won’t you?’’ The ladies 
laughed and made many witty remarks, under 
cover of which Tinker begged Mr. Kernaby 
to wire to his father the news of his safe 
arrival. It was done at once, and a doctor 
was summoned to dress his wounded hands. 

Meanwhile Sir Tancred, as soon as he 
found that Mr. Biggleswade had caught the 
express, had hurried, ina devouring anxiety, 
to Beachley, where dwelt a pawnbroker, and 
having pawned his watch had taken the next 
train to town. His anxiety was relieved at 
Victoria by the news of Mr. Biggleswade’s 
capture. When he arrived at Cadogan Square 
he found Tinker—who after his exhausting 
labors had done perfect justice to an excellent 
tea—giving a detective from Scotland Yard 
an account of the Biggleswades. When he 
had corroborated it, the detective said that 
Mr. Biggleswade would get five years’ penal 
servitude; and the event later proved him 
right. 

Sir Tancred found that there was no getting 
away from the grateful Kernabys, but after the 
cooking of the Royal Victoria Hotel he was 
more than ready fora good dinner. He found 
in them a strong disposition to adopt Tinker 
forthwith, and before the end of the dinner he 
found them no less ready to adopt him, too. 
But it could not be. 

As he drove away with Tinker to the 
Carlton he crinkled the millionaire’s check 
in his pocket, and said: 

““Four thousand pounds is a good day’s 
work; but I spent the most horrible hours of 
my life wondering if that brute had got into 
the same compartment with you. None of the 
fools at the station could tell me.’’ And he 
shivered. 

‘“T was afraid you’d be anxious, sir,’’ said 
Tinker, patting his arm. ‘‘ But I think that 
Blazer and I could have dealt with him.’’ 

Then he gave Blazer, who, distended by the 
fat of the land, was snoring heavily in the 
bottom of the cab, a gentle kick, and said 
with a sad severity: 

““T shall never make a real bloodhound 
of him; bloodhounds leap at a man’s throat; 
they don’t collar him by the leg.’”’ 


Ved 
Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


, 


was a heap of trouble coming to little Bud if 
he had made any mistake and was still alive. 

The Widow found her “‘ lost lamb’? hiding 
behind a rain-barrel when she opened up the 
house next morning, and there was a mighty 
touching and affecting scene between them. 
In fact, the Widow must have touched him at 
least a hundred times, and every time he was 
affected to tears, for she was using a bed slat, 
which is a powerfully strong moral agent for 
making a boy see the errorof his ways. And 
it was a month after that before Bud could go 
down Main Street without some man who had 
called him a noble little fellow, or a bright, 
manly little chap, while he was drowned, 
reaching out and fetching him a clip on the 
ear for having come back and put the laugh 
on him. 

No one except the Widow ever really 
got at the straight of Bud’s conduct, but it 
appeared that he left home to get a few Indian 
scalps, and that he came back for a little 
bacon and corn pone. 

I simply mention the Widow in passing as 
an example of the fact that the time to do 
your worrying is when a thing is all over, 
and that the way to do it is to leave it to the 
neighbors. I sail for home to-morrow, but I 
shall spend a week or two smelling around 
the New York and Philadelphia houses before 
coming on to Chicago. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM, 


The Ludgate 
Blucher 


Enamel 
Leather 
Vamp. 
Pebble Top. 
A Sterling 
Shoe for 
the Street. 


Reasons 


why most men 
buy ashoe with the 
maker’s name Flor- 
sheim stamped in the sole 
and woven in the strap. 
First, because every shoe is 
made over a foot-fitting anatomical last. 
Second, because every pair of The Flor- 
* sheim Shoe is hand bench made, of the same % 
materials and finish as the made-to-measure 


® kind for which your shoemaker will charge 
a you $8 to $12. The Florsheim Shoe costs 
you but $5 a pair and is worth double. 
A dealer who handles The Florsheim Shoe 
has the utmost confidence in his ability to fit 
and suit his patrons. Ask him or write for 


new edition of the book, ‘‘The Florsheim Way 
of Foot Fitting,’’ sent free. 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim “WET DEFT” shoe —abso- 
lutely water-proof—can be purchased 
of your dealer. 


86.00 per pair. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 
FOR 
LADIES’ && 

STERLING* 


GRay 


WEAR 
SILVER 


FINISH 


Warranted 
Nine 


Timekeepers 


Designs 


Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY. ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 


NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS 
Full Weight, Blue Polished Steel Range sent on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Our “Grand Union,” as illustrated, the 
finest range in existence. Made of best 
blue polished steel, fall size, full weight, 
full lined. Large square oven with spring 
drop door; 25 inch fire box for coal or 
wood. Highly ornamented, triple nickel 
plated. Complete with porcelain lined 
m reservoir and high closet. 
$6 ace erae price. Our 
direct price 
$31.75; others low as $17.95 
Perfect operation. Guaranteed for 
five years. Saves cost in one year. 
BURNS LESS— COSTS LESS— LIVES 
LONGEST. No money in advance. 
= aas= Send for our Catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. L 464, CHICAGO 


FOR CAPITALISTS Exceptional bargain in St. Paul 


Business Property, 100 x 150; 3- 
story stone block; central, trackage facilities; $2.50 per square 
foot. Not for 22 years have times been so favorable for St. Paul 


Realty Investments. HOME REALTY CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


September 27, 190 


(2.)  Fac-simile of Lincoln’s marriage licens 
(3.) Fac-simile of check drawn by Lincol 
(4.) Two Lincoln anecdotes. 

(5.) Description of scene in his nomin 
in 1860. 

(6.) A Lincoln story. 


All the above material is taken from the 


Life of 
Abraham Linco. 


By IDA M. TARBELL 
just published by this Society. This offer is made 
to enable us to send full information re 
it to Lincoln admirers in each locality. : 

This offer is not made to agents or for ts, 
but to responsible history and book-lovers only, | 


Send name, address, and six cents in stamps to 
pay postage, to y 


The Lincoln History Society 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Whole Year for 25 Cent 


4 


Nn 


e For a limited time or 
a whole year’s subscri 
tion to 


Redfield’s Magazit 


will be sent to any 


—— = dress for only — 
Some of the prettier covers. =. 
All printed an three colors. 25 Ce 5 
Superb Engravings, Splendid Stories, Great T 
tions. Beautifully printed, beautifully illustrat 
best family magazine published. Standard m 
size. Artistically engraved cover designs in thre 
As a special inducement to double the circulation yo! 1 
“ Redfield’s '’ sent to your address every month for 
sending the small sum of 25c for a Whole Year's 


REDFIELD’S MAGAZINE, 91 Redfield Bldg., Smethy 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART R' 
Attractive and artistic patterns, wo 0 
both sides and in all colors and sizes 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out. 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Moa 
i (P2663 Money refunded if not satisfactory. 1 
PPO trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
. colors sent free. : 4 


Mfg. Co. 2m & 8 deiphi, “a 


Sanitary 
IN BACH COI 


WE WANT A MAN "crue 


To manufacture and promote the sale of our Patent 
Burial Vaults. We are offering to men of in 
push an excellent opportunity to own a manufat n 
ness at home. Only small capital required. Large 
Write to-day for particulars and Factory Prospectus. 


OKEY BURIAL VAULT CO., Incorpor 
202 Law Building INDIANAPOLIS, 


2 
CRACKS IN FLOORS 


are permanently and easily filled with Grippin’s Woo 
Crack and Crevice Filler and patent applier. Bet 
your floors, whether old or new, write for_o) 
rippin’s famous floor specialties, to GR 
MFG. CO., Department K, Ne 

of Flavoring 


Agents Wanted ctriavorin 


Powder, Tooth Powder, Chewing Gum, etc 
consumers. Good work for boys, girls, 
women, Send for price-list and instructions. 


The 0. K. Chemical Co., 4212 Cresson St., Phi 


$25,000 made from t 
acre. Easily grown & 
out the U. S. 

Room in your garden 9 8: 


thousands of dollars’ worth, Roots and seeds for sale 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., ' 


to sell a sple 


Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 
., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c, 23-p. list free. 
We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. 


L. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cle 


EVERY LITERARY CLUB MEMBEK 


needs our year book. A postal brings it, and if you fi 
hand-book for literary club workers you ever saw, send 


SUCCESS CLUB BUREAU, 5 University Building, 


30 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c, 104 
Urs. 


s pretty funny, but not more so 
than our clever puzzle 


“The 
Yhanging Faces”’ 


| WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT: 


|_“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
‘ery fitting that it should be distributed by the 
vakers of the best shaving soap in the world. = 

| “The greatest puzzle of the century.’ 

cA wonderful piece of ingenuity.”” 

| “Every one is mystified, and no one is able to 
2e how the change is made.” 

“T puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, be- 
jore 1tumbled to the trick. It’s the slickest thing 
ever saw.” 


This puzzle 


FREE 


wr 2c stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 11. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 


IT STRETCHES 
FROM TIP To TIP. 


The web stretches. 
The ends (front and 
back) stretch. Also 
look at the patent 
link. A strong and 
serviceable suspender. 


Money Refunded 


If you don’t find 

it the most perfect 

in adjustment and 
the most elastic 
suspender ever 
made, 


PLEASE DON’T 


let your dealer sell you something 
“just as good” if you really want the 
Chester ‘ Everlastic.’ He has them in 
stock or can easily get them. If he 
won’t, send us the retail price (50c) and we 
\ send a pair postpaid. State color preference. 


} Send for handsome booklet. 
p CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 


4 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 
| Canadian Factory, Brockville, Ontario. 


N NEN Staicur 


will mail FREE, one 
vur full size Grad- 
!d Elastic Cord 
s, which give more 

ch after the web 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


IARD MENNEN ©6O., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
eS aS a aad a la la de 


: Name and address. Samples Free. 
oP eae, Wedding Invitation samples 2c. 
10D & STEVENS, Dept. S, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Between the Lines 


S A CONTRAST to Mr. David Graham 
A Phillips’ brilliant pictures of multi- 
millionairedom in New York there 
may be room for a little sketch which might 
be called ‘‘ The Poet’s Corner.’’ Over to the 
eastward of the once fashionable Stuyvesant 
Square and the Second Avenue which once 
held the promise of a Fifth Avenue there is a 
row of tiny houses flanked by the tenements 
which make up the larger part of the great 
East Side. The first of these little houses has 
been the home of a poet and his poet-wife for 
perhaps a generation. Wholly removed from 
the insistent business life and feverish gayety 
of the metropolis they have dwelt here among 
their books and literary treasures, leading a 
life so detached and so different in atmos- 
phere from that of Broadway that to one 
coming from without there was a sense of 
unreality. The few friends who had the 
privilege of admission to the little library on 
the second floor heard reminiscences of Poe 
and Bryant and Bayard Taylor, and the talk 
turned backward to Keats and Shelley, but 
there was nothing to suggest the rush and 
roar of the metropolitan life outside. Wall 
Street, the latest case of Morganization of 
industries, the newest of Midas’ palaces, the 
opera, the last fashionable extravagance, were 
never mentioned. In this out-of-the-world 
corner dedicated to books and literary mem- 
ories have lived a true poet, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, and his wife, Elizabeth Stoddard, 
poet and novelist, who lately passed away. 
Mrs. Stoddard was a daughter of the New 
England coast, witha keen wit, independence 
and originality as bracing as the sea breezes 
of her early home at Mattapoisett. All her 
married life, nearly fifty years, she had been 
in touch with those who maintained the best 
traditions of American letters. The library 
where the poet and his wife have been wont 
to sit is lined with books, many of them rare 
editions or presentation copies, and with por- 
traits of authors, including one of Thackeray, 
accompanied by an autograph poem which 
hangs above the poet’s desk. And the talk 
of the two occupants, the woman quaint of 
wit, the man delightful in his dry humor, full 
of apt recollections and abounding in happy 
quotations, always modest to the verge of hu- 
mility and always courageous in face of bitter 
trials —this was not the talk of the market- 
place, but rather that of ambrosian nights. 


Hawthorne’s Tribute to Mrs. Stoddard 


Mrs. Stoddard’s strong novel, The Morgesons, 
was republished last year. In connection 
with this edition she gave a sketch of her 
literary beginnings which had the flavor of 
the quaint unexpectedness of her speech. 
It was on a day very many years ago when 
Mr. Stoddard was absent at the Custom 
House and she was sitting at her desk at 
home that she began to write almost by chance, 
and her recollection of a Thanksgiving festi- 
val of her childhood presently took form on 
paper. 

The sketch was accepted by Harper’s 
Magazine, and a second story, after a rejection 
by Harper’s, was accepted by Mr. Lowell, 
then editor of the Atlantic. With this 
encouragement she began The Morgesons, 
and, as she said, ‘‘ everywhere I went, like 
Mary’s lamb, my manuscript was sure to go. 
I may say that the clans I marshaled for my 
pages had vanished from the sphere of reality 
—in my early days the village ’Squire, peer- 
less in blue broadcloth, who scolded, helped 
and advised his poorer neighbors; the widows 
or maidens who, accepting service ‘as a favor’ 
often remained a lifetime as friend as well as 
‘help’; the race of coastwise captains and 
traders, from Maine to Florida, as acute as 
they were ignorant; the rovers of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, were gone never to return.’’ 

This tale of the Mattapoisett region on 
Buzzard’s Bay was followed by two other 
novels, Two Men, and Temple Castle, written 
during and after the Civil War, and by a book 
of poems. Nathaniel Hawthorne read The 
Morgesons and wrote Mrs. Stoddard, offering 
some slight criticism, and adding, ‘‘ Other- 
wise it seemed to me as genuine and lifelike 
as anything that pen and ink can do. There 
are very few books of which I take the trouble 
to have any opinion at all, or of which I could 
retain any memory so long after reading them 
as I doof The Morgesons.’’ One hesitates to 
write so personally at this time, and yet it is 
well that a word should be said of the life of 
letters as well as the life of commerce, and in 
the history of American letters these two 
figures dwelling apart from metropolitan cur- 
rents will live when the successful speculator 
of to-day is forgotten even by the successful 
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The Kind of 
Reading the 
Busy Man Likes 


For the man of affairs, with countless 
calls upon his time, the hours for 
reading are few, and, therefore, should 
be well spent. They could not be 
better utilized than in company with 
the WARNER LIBRARY. Summing 
up, as it does, the best literary 
thought of the whole world, it is in- 
dispensable as a reference work for 
the hurried moments of the day, and 
a source of quiet, pleasurable reading 
at night. These long winter evenings 


will be enjoyable with WARNER. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage said: 


“The volumes composing THE WORLD’S 
Brest LITERATURE form in themselves 
a valuable library.” 


The Late Vice-Pres. Hobart said: 


“Tt 
WORLD'S 


is a pleasure to commend THE 
Brest LITERATURE, so ad- 
mirably edited and selected as to meet 
all the requirements of its title. It is 
a most valuable addition to my library, 
and I prize it highly.” 


The Famous Warner Library of 
The World’s Best Literature 


(IN 40 SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES) 


THE WORK OF 300 EMINENT 
LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


Assisting Charles Dudley Warner were Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and 300 other editors, critics and 
scholars. In a series of splendid essays by the 
greatest living writers, every great author is 
discussed, With this immense work at hand no 
one need ever plead ignorance of any literary 
subject. 


THE BEST OF FICTION, HUMOR, 
POETRY, SCIENCE, ETC. 


The Warner Library contains 20,000 pages of 
fiction, humor, science, philosophy, travel, essays, 
letters —in a word, all the best and lasting literary 
thought of sixty centuries. In poetry alone nearly 
1000 complete masterpieces are given. The 
Library also includes a complete course of reading. 
It is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 


of the entire ‘‘ Memorial 
vised and enlarged, and will 


of the work. We will also accept 


Small Monthly Payments 


So small that you will not feel the outlay. 
prompt action is needful, as the demand for this 


new edition is already very large. 


This Free 
Send Inquiry Coupon 


How Far Do You Walk in a Day ? 


dime American 
Pedometer 


TELLS YOU 
It registers every step you take. 


It is to the pedestrian what the 
cyclometer is to the bicyclist. 


People in all walks of life 
should have one. Carry a ped- 
ometer and you will be aston- 
ished at the distance you walk. The American 
Pedometer is equal to any imported pedometer 
which sells for from $4.00 to $15.00. It is the 
only pedometer made in this country, and we 
guarantee it equal to any in the market. It can be 
regulated to accord with the step of the wearer. 
It is about the size of a ladies’ watch, and is car- 
ried in the pocket like a watch. Every one fully 
guaranteed. Price only $1.00 each. If your 
dealer does not handle this pedometer send us 
$1.00 and we will mail one to you prepaid, Address 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER CO., Dept. E 
46 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., or New Haven, Conn. 


Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven outside. 
Wears like iron, warm and comfortable 
as an old coat. Jacket and lining 
woven together. Snap fasteners, 
riveted pockets. Wear with or with- 
out an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC’’ Trade-Mark Registered 


For sportsmen, policemen, letter carriers, 
drivers and all who face the cold. Ask 
your own dealer for it. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of §2.35. JOHN H. PARKER, 
Dept. 57, 103 Bedford St., Boston 


Edition’? —newly re- 
supply these 
splendid sets at only a fraction above factory 
prices —Jess than one-half the publisher’s prices 


To-Dayrs 


Cut This Out 


INQUIRY COUPON 
The American Newspaper Association, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GENTLEMEN: — Please send me with- 
out cost, booklet and full particulars in 
regard to the Memorial Edition of the 
Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature. 


Name— 
Street 


City = 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST BUREAU 


But 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found 
in the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel=- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


HAVING THIS 
TRADE MARK 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ARE SAF E. 


Short Stories 


sold on commission 
and syndicated. 
1,000 buyers on our 
list. Instruction 
given by mail in Short Story Writing, News Corre- 


spondence and Reportorial branches. Send _ for 
free booklets —tell how to start right. Address, 


United Press Syndicate, 680 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I Print My Own Cards 


) Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5, Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


SHOULD KNOW the way 

rt tu ents our students succeed under 
our correspondence system. 

Full particulars of our method of criticism, record of 
our students, with reproductions of work free to any 


address. Personal instruction also. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 Broadway, N.Y. 
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RESIDENT 
Roosevelt 
Writes to 


The 
Sunday School 
Times 


*“T am glad to learn 
of the Special Rally 
Day of the American Sunday-school 


COPYRIGHT, 1698 


6. G. ROCKWOOD, N. ¥ 


workers to be held in the near future 
for the purpose of outlining the 
winter’s campaign in Bible study 
and character training. 

‘*Every effort looking to improve- 
ment in methods for Bible study and 
instruction should of course be most 
The Sunday- 
school workers are entitled to the 


earnestly supported. 


hearty support of all well-wishers to 
the nation.’’ 


Very sincerely yours, 


Copies of this letter, handsomely printed, 
with a portrait of the President, will be 
mailed to any address at the rate of 10c. 
for twelve copies, 40c. for fifty copies, 
for one hundred. Just the thing for 
distribution in your class or Sunday-school. 


rc 
foe, 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Booth 
Tarkington’s 
New Novel 


| = — 
ise 
ad 
Ny 


y | 
THE Two 
VANREVELS 
This story of Indiana life in | 
the late 4o’s combines the | 
virility of ‘‘The Gentleman | 

from Indiana’’ with the charm 
of ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire.’’? | 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS BY HENRY HUTT 
87.50 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., New York 


On sale at all bookstores Oct. 2. 


$29,000; Ginseng 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily grown 
and hardy everywhere in the United States and Canada. Can 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seed for sale. Send 
four cents to help pay postage and get our complete book tell- 
ing all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, MO. 


Before deciding where to 


California Resort spend the winter write for 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


THE WATURDAY EVENINGS EGse 


speculator of to-morrow. ‘‘ To observe any- 
thing like counterparts to the lives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoddard,’’ said Mr. E. C. Stedman 
recently, “‘ one must go back tothe Old World, 


| to the traditions of Charles and Mary Lamb, 


the Brontés, the Howitts, the Shelleys and 
the Brownings.’’ ‘‘ The most picturesque 
couple in America’’ was the title aptly 
bestowed by Mr. Stedman upon these two 
faithful representatives of the life of letters. 


Recollections of Citizen Train 


It is an abrupt transition to that curious and 
almost forgotten figure, George Francis Train, 
who has been dictating his recollections at 
the Mills Hotel. Asa matter of fact, his life 
has been a remarkable one with its succession 
of experiences as shipping agent, railroad 
builder, builder of street-car lines, a factor in 
the construction of the Union Pacific and of 
Omaha, more or less of a communist in Paris, 
and an active expositor of ‘‘ psychic telep- 
athy.’’ The announcement may cause a 
smile in some newspaper offices which have 
been inundated at one time or another with 
communications from the so-called ‘‘ philoso- 
pher of Madison Square.’’ It was his habit 
in summer years ago to sit in the Square 
clothed in white which contrasted sharply 
with his bronzed face and to communicate 
distantly — lest contact should cause psychic 
disturbances—with the children who sur- 
rounded him. Once upon a time a certain 
Doctor Tanner undertook to fast forty days 
and nights at a hall in New York, and proba- 
bly did so, to the immense edification of the 
populace. Train, a great newspaper reader, 


| promptly came to the fore and bombarded 


“Citizen Doctor’’ Tanner with postal cards 
of which the following is a sample: 


No. 23. BAD SIGNS AND DANGER SYMPTOMS 

Citizen Doctor Tanner: Psychology 
sees Breakers ahead! Your cold and 
hot changes are bad symptoms! The 
Liverpool stowaway lived thirteen days 
sans food and fresh air, but died on 
landing. The hundred thousand vol- 
umes of medical books and pamphlets 
in National Medical Library contain no 
such record as your Past! No wonder 
winter clothes swelter you! Mine weigh 
one pound! I sleep eight hours sans 
nightshirt next open window! Should 
you have lockjaw, bathe in milk twice 
daily! Ican fast a year by absorption 
through seven million pores! Your fast 
was life-saving instinct that prevented 
apoplexy! Chinese opium eaters live 
weeks sans food. They become skele- 
tons, as you will sazs water ! 

Gabe Tr, 


Doubtless this quotation will serve as a 
sample of Citizen Train’s mental activity at 
the time of the Tanner fast. He describes 
himself now as ‘‘ through Psychic Telepathy 
doubling age. Seventy-four years young.’’ 


Mr. Wister’s Faithful Pictures 


It is said that certain folk of the far West 
complain that Mr. Owen Wister sees them 
through Eastern eyes, but on the other hand 
he is said to have received many letters 
assuring him of the fidelity of his brilliant 


pictures. Among the various story-tellers 
who have sought Western themes, Lew 
Wallace, Janvier, Mrs. Foote, Hamlin 


Garland, Frank Norris, and a multitude of 
others, Mr. Wister with his Virginian has 
probably won as large a success as any author 
since Bret Harte. Readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post will be among the first to 
applaud the triumphant progress of this fresh, 
strong tale with its delightful flavor and 
piquant intermingling of incident and humor. 
It was one of the cases of good fortune in dis- 
guise that soon after his graduation from 
Harvard Mr. Wister’s ill health sent him to 
a Wyoming ranch on the North Platte, the 
first of many visits to Western ranches, first 
for health and later for hunting and the 
pleasure of the life. If law has lost, litera- 
ture has gained by the fascination which the 
author of The Virginian has found in the life 
of cowboys, Indians and army posts. With 
the ‘‘certain condescension toward for- 
eigners’’ which lingers among English 
literary critics, although English business 


men are learning a different attitude, some | 
| of the reviewers across the water find fault 


with Mr. Wister for choosing a title so closely 
akin to Thackeray’s Virginians. Probably 
the author takes this criticastering no more 
seriously than the American Winston 
Churchill took certain English comments 
upon his name, which seemed to be regarded 
as an impropriety because there was an 
English Winston Churchill much in evidence. 
But the seal of English approval is no longer 
necessary for books or for names and titles. 
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“Under Oath” 


is the title of a very interesting package of affidavits from the students 
and graduates of the Original Page-Davis School of Advertising, 

These sworn statements from employed graduates and satisfied students speak more convincingly than 
anything we might here add. : 

They tell how we practically and thoroughly teach this modern and fascinating study BY CORRBs 
SPONDENCE, They tell of the progress and great help it has been to them not only in their present 
positions but as an aid to take up a larger and more profitable line of usefulness. 

Advertisement writing is conceded to be an important part of every young man’s business training and 
without this knowledge you are decidedly handicapped. 

“*Fowler’s Publicity,’ the famous $15.00 encyclopedia of Advertising, covering over 1000 pages, size 
8x 11, and weighing ten pounds, is given away absolutely free with a full paid course in this school. 

This package of affidavits and onr large 64 page prospectus will be mailed you free on request. Itis 
certainly worth your while sending for it. 

Notice to Concerns throughout the country desirous of engaging capable advertisement-writers 

are requested to communicate with us. This service is gratis. 


PAGE=-DAVIS COMPANY 
SUITE 18 90 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


Employers 


All Hand 
The second hand, 


the minute hand, 
the hour hand, run 


in unison on an 


LGIN 


Watch 


Perfect in construction; positive in performance. 
Every genuine Elgin has the word “Elgin” 
engraved onthe works. Illustrated art booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Il. 


A Perfect 
Form 


SEND FOR 

“‘The Standard 
Chart of 

Physical Culture’’ 


Are acting as selling agents for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


On Friday afternoons and on! 
Saturdays 3 


You hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. 
It shows by carefully prepared illustrations and 
instructions the scientific methods by which you 
can easily develop each and every part of your 
body to the ideal of perfection. Sent on receipt of 
10 cents (stamps or coin). State sex and occupa- 
tion. Address 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
134 Fifth Avenue New York 


Moving Picture Machines 


ag ke BIG 
g STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG To any boy who wants to try 
} the Public. Nothing affords better opportunities 


the plan we will send, EN- 
TIRELY WITHOUT CHARGE, ~ 
10 copies of next week’s issue, — 
for him to sell at 5 cents each. 
This will provide capital with 
which to start—after that a 
many copies as you wish at the 
special wholesale price. In 
October $225.00 in extra cash 


for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
jj instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
4 plains everything, 
ow S c sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


GUYO SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- > : 2 
prizes will be given to 126 boys” 
Have indestructible 


sedan su “Pe nder a 
outtonholes. your dealer G 

doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. who do particularly good work, 

OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City ‘ 

or FEES returned. 

D FREE opinion as 

to patentability. 

Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 


ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE- EVANS, WILKENS & C©O., Washington, D. ©. 


si 


If you will try the experiment write to U 
and we will send next week’s supply 
together with full instructions and a book 
let in which some of our most succé! ft 
boys tell how they work. If you are 
terested send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPA 
PHILADELPHIA 


47 Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 

Ly Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

DAN McCARTIIY, Director, 


beautiful colored publication containing famous 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 


How to Get 
Three 
-Shakespearian 


Classics 


BREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you owna set 
andthe Notesare notsufliciently 
full and clear, if there are no 
‘satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study ofthe plays,send your ~ 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


«* How to Study Shakespeare’’ 

«*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’”’ 

«* Shakespeare, the Man’”’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. The second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 

North Carolina. The third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 

are ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

When writing, mention 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


The University Society (Dept E) 


76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK === 


Illustrator 


Correspondence School 


| 


aids 


* a 
erin Pe 
ooo 


WS 


Poster, Book, News, Caricature and 
Trade Drawing 
Personal Direction of F 
Send for Beautifully 
Illustrated Book 
| No. 35 W. 2ist Street, N. Y. City 
— PREPARES FOR CORNELL 
The University Preparatory School 


Boarding and Day Departments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ZHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


—~ se 


Taught by Correspondence 


Instructionin Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 

ry Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 
@/ Architectural and Mechanical Perspective. News- 
paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 
ng authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ng taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


ormation. School of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, (4 


JNIVERSITY TRAINING 


| for Business 


- 


te, ° School of Commerce 
‘ccounting Accounts and Finance. 
; Evening Sessions. 
lanking New York University, 
ing Squa 
lrokerage Bee aver, 
| 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. 


lvwvant-fo-be-a- pen 
Red - sr iet 


If you have aliking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mailit with 

your name and address, and get a free 
| Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


¥. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


ducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. College 
Vomen and Preparatory School for Girls. ‘Teach- 
€! Specialists in every department. Lecturers of 
ni onal reputation. System of education thorough and 
Piressive. Extensive grounds. Location unsur- 
ed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, com- 
‘ly equipped. Charles St. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


STORY -WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. Mf 
MSS. criticised, edited, and sold on ( 7 
commission. Send for free booklet, 

Writing for Profit;’’ tells how 
to succeed as writer. 


Ni nal Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
geste ean Le: AnManapolls, *ne. 


ELEGRAPHY 


he Borou hly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and type- 

ot and room, 6 months’ course, $82. Can be 
one-half; great demand for operators; school organized 
Catalog free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


giving any. Fouled with the clutchings and 
grapplings of the attack, besmirched with the 
elbowing of low associates and obscure allies, 
he set his feet toward conquest, and mingled 
with the marchings of an army that surged 
forever forward and back; now in merciless 
assault, beating the fallen enemy under foot, 
now in repulse, equally merciless, trampling 
down the auxiliaries of the day before; 
always cruel, always selfish, always pitiless. 

To contrast these men with such as Corthell 
was inevitable. She remembered him, to 
whom the business district was an unexplored 
country, who kept himself far from the fight- 
ing, his hands unstained, his feet unsullied. 
He passed his life gently, in the calm, still 
atmosphere of art, in the cult ofthe beautiful, 
unperturbed, tranquil; painting, reading, or, 
piece by piece, developing his beautiful 
stained glass. Him women could know, with 
him they could sympathize. Of the two 
existences which did she prefer, that of the 
business man, or that of the artist? 

Then suddenly Laura surprised hetself. 
After all, she was a daughter of the frontier, 
and the blood of those who had wrestled 
with a new world flowed in her body. Yes, 
Corthell’s was a beautiful life. No doubt it 
all had its place. It fascinated her at times, 
in spite of herself. To relax the mind, to 
indulge the senses, to live in an environment 
of pervading beauty was delightful. But the 
men to whom the woman in her turned were 
not those of the studio. Terrible as the 
Battle of the Street was, it was yet battle. 
Only the strong and brave might dare it, and 
the figure that held her sympathy was not the 
artist, soft of hand and speech, but the fighter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Ded 
A Tyrant and a Lady 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


downtrodden, to help those who labor for the 
good of the world, to »? She stopped 
short, for all at once she remembered — 
remembered whence his money came. Her 
face suffused. Sheturnedto the door. Con- 
fusion overmastered her for the moment. 
Then anger at herself possessed her. On 
what enterprise was she now embarked? 
Where was her conscience? For what was 
she doing all this?) What was the true mean- 
ing of her actions? Had it been to circum- 
vent the Khedive? To prevent him from 
doing an unjust, a despicable, and a dreadful 
thing? Was it only to help the Soudan? 

It came upon her with embarrassing force. 
For none of these things was she striving. 
She was doing all for this man, against whose 
influence she had labored, whom she had bit- 
terly condemned, and whose fortune she had 
called blood-money and worse. And now 

She knew the truth, and it filled her heart 
with joy and also pain. Then she caught at 
a straw: he was no slave-driver now. 

‘““May I not help you—go with you to 
England?’’ he said over her shoulder. 

*“Like Alexander Selkirk, ‘I shall finish 
my journey alone,’’’ she said with sudden 
but imperfectly assumed acerbity. 

“Will you not help me, then?’’ he asked. 
We could write a book together.’’ 

““Oh, a book!’’ she said. 

“A book of life,’’? he whispered. 

“Oh, no, no, no—can’t you see?—oh, you 
are playing me like a ball!’’ 

“Only to catch you,’’ he said in a happier 
tone. 

““To jest, when I am so unhappy!”’’ she 
murmured. 

‘“ My jest is the true word.’’ 

She made a last rally. ‘“‘ Your fortune 
was made out of slave labor.”’ 

“*T have given up the slaves.”’ 

‘* You have the fortune.’’ 

‘“T will give it all to you—to have your 
will with it. Now it is won, I would give it 
up and a hundred times as much to hear you 
say, ‘Come to Skaw Fell again.’ ’”’ 

Did he really mean it? She thought he 
did. And it seemed the only way out of the 
difficulty. It broke the impasse. 

It was not necessary, however, to spend the 
future in the way first suggested to her mind. 
They discussed all that at Skaw Fell months 
later, after Gordon had gone to Egypt. 

Human nature is weak and she has become 
a slave-driver, after all. But he is her only 
slave, and he hugs his bondage. 


‘ 


(THE END) 


EVENING POST 


no “dollar a day’ young men. 


Canada asking for employees. 


pay. 


their present employment. 


to fill better positions. 
write us. 


you a position that you are willing 
to accept. 

The following clipping is being 
run in all the large publications. 
This brings us in touch with desira- 
ble positions for our students. 

Write to-day for a free tuition 


contract. Be sure and mention the 
study which interests you. 


tion cannot help but be of great practical benefit. 
co-operating with us in increasing the efficiency of the American men and women. 

In writing to our Situation Department state whether you desire the services of 
a male or female, married or unmarried, and the exact amount of salary you wish to 
Give all the information possible regarding your wishes. 
we can find you a capable and painstaking employee. 


Do You Know of a Good Position Open? 


If you know of a good position now open and will help one of our graduates to 
secure it, we will pay you well for your trouble. 
man or firm desiring an employee write us the details—if one of our graduates suc- 
ceeds in securing the position, we will, by return mail, show our appreciation by send- 
ing you a check for quite a large amount. 
and women and add to your income without interfering with your present occupation. 

Our Situation Department receives,requests from a large number of employers 
to supply them with competent assistants. 
until he has fully completed his course. 
ate yearly there are but few who actually want positions. The majority have secured 
positions before completing their course, and a large number commenced a course 
simply to increase their knowledge without any intention of making a change in 


Do You Need an Employee: 


F YOU are dissatisfied with your 
present employee or wish to in- 
crease your working force we 

would like to have you write us. 
Appreciating employers have been 
quick to grasp the opportunity of ob- 
taining the services of our graduates. 
The supply of unexperienced, cheap 
labor is unlimited, but there is hardly 
a business house in the country that 
is not handicapped by the lack of 
efficient men qualified to fill impor- 
tant positions. The Correspondence 
Institute of America, Scranton, Pa., 
trains men and women for just such 
positions. 

Should you be in need of a 
Newspaper or Magazine Illustra- 
tor, Cartoonist, Commercial Artist, 
Bookkeeper, Office Assistant, Sten- 
ographer, Typewriter, Journalist, 
Newspaper Reporter, Electrician, 
Advertisement Writer or Advertising 
Manager, please write to us about it. 
We will immediately put you in 
touch with one of our graduates 
nearest your vicinity. Our Situation 
Department can furnish specialists 
in all lines. We make absolutely no 
charge for our services and do not 
run an employment agency. Before 
we recommend a student to a posi- 
tion he must have completed our 
course and passed a final examina- 
tion. C.I. of A. graduates are ex- 
perts—it is impossible for them to 
graduate until they are. Our stu- 
dents are to-day occupying positions 
in the best-known business houses 
in the country. 

Any man or woman who has will- 
ingly burned the midnight oil in an 
endeavor to better his or her station 
in life has enough ambition and seri- 
ous intention that would make them 
extremely valuable to an employer. 
Our graduates are in earnest — they 
have worked and studied without 
the personal assistance of a teacher 
—they can be trusted to fulfil all 
duties assigned to them in an intel- 
ligent manner. 

Very likely we havea bright young 
man or woman right in your locality 
who could look after your business 
satisfactorily. Business men who 
have employed these people are pro- 
fuse in their praises. Frequently we 
are unable to supply the demands 
for our graduates. A large number 
of students secure positions for them- 
selves before completing their course 
and are satisfied. If possible, those 
needing competent assistants should 
notify us in advance of their wants. 

The salary that an employer is 
willing to pay depends considerably 
upon himself and the ability of the 
employee. In our Institute we have 


If cheap help is wanted do not make application 
here — we furnish or recommend no incompetents. 

Letters are received daily from concerns throughout the United States and 
Business men recognize that our method of instruc- 


Employers at large are heartily 


If you will do this 


Whenever you hear of a business 
You can do this much for deserving men 


No student is recommended to a position 
Out of the hundreds of students who gradu- 


Would You Like a Better Position ? 


We are educating young men and women along certain lines that qualify them 
If you are earning less than $13.00 a week we want you to 
For a limited time only we are offering Tuition Free in the following 
courses for home study : Bookkeeping, Journalism, Stenography, Illustrating, Carica- 
ture, Ad. Writing and Practical Electricity. 


You pay us no tuition until we secure 


WANTED We want positions for our grad- 


uates. Weare placing hundreds 
of our graduates every year in desirable positions 
as Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Journalists, Ad. 
Writers, Electricians, Illustrators and Carica- 
Business and professional men should 
Address 


turists. 
write us when they want an employee. 
Situation Department, Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 649, Scranton, Pa, 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 


~~ 


Don’t Take My 
Word for It 


I’m Prejudiced! 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 

They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements read 
well my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 

They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation; for obtaining 


proof of the most convincing kind, and when convinced that my System 


is better than any other, and infinitely superior to drugs and medicines for From Canada to Florida 
building and restoring perfect health, they place themselves in my hands 


: : : 5 : : OTTAWA, CANADA, Feb. 21, 1902. 
with a confident belief in a successful issue—a hearty determination to tors P. Swonopa, Esq., Chicago, I. | 

; , ‘ DEAR SirR:—I began taking your physical exercises about 
second every effort I make in their behalf—that wins half the battle. four months ago and the benefit I have received from them is 


simply wonderful. I can truthfully say that I am a new man in 


My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sensible system. every respect, due entirely to carrying Gut systemaaeeaaaa 


various exercises you from time to time sent me. When I com- 

i 5 2 : 
= = o menced your exercises my muscles were flabby and the least 
No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor's bills, no time away: from ~~ Renee 79m omer tiie hee entively “disaeeeaaa 
muscles to-day are as hard as steel and I can take exercise which 
was before entirely beyond me. I would specially recommend 
all office workers to take a course of your physical exercises and 


every organ, every function, till Nature’s normal standard is reached. T can quite readily say that they will ‘fad that aman 


: : : : : : will bring them in grand returns. I intend keeping them 
I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassitude into and from time to time will acquaint you with my progress: 

: 5 58 are at liberty to refer any one to me and I will be please 

energy and mental dullness into life and activity. write them of the great benefit I have received from your tt 

ment, of which I can only speak in the highest terms. Believe 


My System if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves the system me, Very truly yours, W. H. A. FRASER, 


of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchant 


home or work, but just a systematic, natural development of every faculty, 


of poisons and impurities by producing healthy digestion and assimilation; 


revitalizes the exhausted nerves; sends rich, red blood tingling to every JACKSONVILLE, ELA.) 1 


Mr. ALois P. Swosopa, Chicago, III. 
extremity; puts sound muscle where muscle is needed; removes fat; gives Dear Sie: — After having taken Yous Geah sa 


three months, I feel that I have given it a thorough trial 
frank in saying that it has benefited me more than I expe 
Inasmuch as my duties as manager of a lumber manufacturing 
plant give me a great opportunity for exercise, I did not look 


and builds up the tired brain; paints the cheek with the flush of robust. . for any.decided increase in my_ measurements, Bue yam 


cises have hardened my muscles, regulated my general physical 


health; builds up under-developed and undeveloped parts, and, in fact, condition and made it possible for me to keep in good healt 
fits man, woman or child to Nature’s perfect mold. Laces Se AO. NS Fa earn’ who wishes to ae 
: exercise and I wish you the success you deserve with it. . 

I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds—yes, thousands Very truly, A. G. CUMMER, 
of others, because my System is Nature’s system—these results are as 
natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My System is for each 
individual; my instructions for you would be just as personal as if you 
were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect suc- 
cess, requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring, and it is the only one which does’ not overtax the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half so con- 
vincing as the unprejudiced testimony of men and women who 
have nothing to gain, everything to lose, by deception, whose 
reputations are beyond the shadow of suspicion. 

If you will send me your name and address I shall be pleased to mail 
you, free, valuable information and detailed outline of my System, its principles 
and effects, and will not only send you testimonial letters from pupils, but I will also 
pay the postage both for inquiry and reply so that you will not be at a cent of 
expense to convince yourself that the Swoboda System is a successful system. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 548 Unity, Chicago 


erectness of carriage and springiness and grace to the walk; stimulates 
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The Oldsmobile 


Meets every expectation. Built to run and does it. All kinds of roads, 
all sorts of weather, are alike to this pioneer of practical motor vehicles, 
Runs everywhere and is the best thing on wheels. 


Price Nothing to 
$ 6 5 0 watch but 
the road 
at Factory 


1903 style 
The ‘*Lenox”’ 


i The trouble with most clothes is the difference between 
their appearance when you first wear them and the way 
they look a few months later—particularly the coats. 
Most of them sag and wrinkle, the lapels get out of place 
and the whole garment loses its style and shape. Consequent- 
ly, it does not fit. When you buy your clothes for this Fall 
and Winter, ask your clothier to explain the features of our 
PaTenTep SHape Retarninc GarMENTS, to be had only in 


Kuppenheimer $12.50 
Guaranteed TO 


Clothes $40.00 


Fully explained in our Review of Fashions, an illustrated 
book showing the newest ideas in men’s suits and overcoats. 


SELLING AGENTS 


F. L. C. Martin Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
Day AUTOMOBILE Co., 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
GEORGE HANNAN, 
1455 California St., Denver, Colo. 
CLARK & HAWKINS, 
903 Texas Av., Houston, Texas. 
Hys.op Bros., Toronto, Canada. 
MANUFACTURERS Co., 
26 Freemont St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A. F. Cuase & Co., 215 Third St., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


—) 


OLDSMOBILE Co., 
138 ‘Vhirty-Eighth St., New York. 
Nat’L CAPITAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
RaAvteu TEMPLE & AUSTRIAN Co., 
293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Ops GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, Omaha. 
W. E. METZGER, 

254 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 
OLDSMOBILE Co., 1124 Connecticut Avy., 
BANKER Bros. Co., Washington, D. C. 
East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
QUAKER CITy AUTOMOBILE Co., 

138 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. B. SHattuck & Son, 

239 Columbus Ay., Boston, Mass. 
FISHER AUTOMOBILE Co., : ; 
OLpsmoBILE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

411 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W.C. JAYNES AUTOMOBILE Co., 

873 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OLDSMOBILE Co., 
728 National Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jas. B. SEAGER, Tucson, Ariz. 


ABBOTT CYCLE Co., 
411 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 


C. H. JoHnson, 
55 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


SUTCLIFFE & Co., 
411 Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Write Department G for Illustrated Book, fully descriptive of 
this wonderful Motor Vehicle. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING VOL. XVII 
OF THE REVIEW—IT’S FREE 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
Chicago 


A Copyright, 1902, 
By B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
Chicago 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 


Order by Mail | 


By our system 

measures can be 
taken by anyone. 
We tell you how. 
Impossible to make 
a mistake. 
Every garment is 
cut and made in 
any style de- 
sired by skilled 
workmen in our 
own shops, and is 
guaranteed to be 


Made to Order 


We also guar=- 
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DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


which is nevertheless interesting, about the way the 
news of McKinley’s assassination came to Wall Street. 
“reporter from an evening paper, bearing a telegram signed 
+ the Associated Press, ran into the office of a man more or 
3s good and great, who for several years has been in the 
orid’s eyes as the organizer of an unimaginably big com- 
nation of capital. They brought the great man out of 
's private office and the reporter presented his telegram. 
jpe Wall Street man read it and spat out a few incredulous 
)mns. He whirled about once like a man who is shot but 
lelsno pain. An instant later the shock of the news got 
to his leather-covered consciousness, his face flared red, 
jd he staggered back to his desk where he sat ashen-gray, 
5 head nodding and his jaw a-tremble. Personally he didn’t 
ow McKinley well. The two men were mere acquaint- 
ces. But the quaking hands controlled not merely millions 
ta billion dollars that were being hoisted into perma- 
nt organization by a thousand pulleys hanging to the 
jane of prosperity. McKinley was the man in the engine- 
am who steadied the crane, and if it wobbled the load fell. 
le terror of this Wall Street man at the thought of 
°Kinley’s death typified the fear of all capital; and the 
ew of horror took several extra turns whenever Wall Street 
pught of Theodore Roosevelt in the White House. There 
‘no doubt of the fact that those economic forces known as 
pital, which had fled abjectly behind the skirts of the 
“publican party in 1896 to escape the bogy man, had 
‘gained their composure in 1900. Indeed, capital had a 
‘litary Swagger in rgor, and, if the cards were not actually 
\t, every one felt that there was an understanding between 
2 Republican party and capital, at least in the matter of 
i: trusts, and no one else was making overture. But 
josevelt—and again Wall Street shuddered. 
While he was Governor of New York, Wall Street had 
\:ome familiar with Roosevelt. He was regarded with that 
{tural suspicion with which certain men surround a man 
© may not be “‘ handled.’ That is to say, rising above 
siderations of party obligation, and above~consideration 
‘ personal popularity, Roosevelt was liable at any inoppor- 
‘¢ moment to do any improbable thing that he regarded as 
ht. Such a man is ever held in low esteem by gentlemen 
0 desire every to-morrow to be a copy of every yesterday. 
*gtess to them means crime, and they do not draw the line 
‘ween the man who is pushing forward honestly and cau- 
usly and prayerfully, and the man who holds the pike and 
‘torch. So Theodore Roosevelt, who as Governor of New 
tk had insisted that franchises should be taxed, and had 
‘omplished this purpose with pluck and grit somewhat 
tmatically, the Bourbons of Wall Street saw going to the 
lite House merely as a firebrand. Roosevelt’s promise to 
low McKinley’s policies was the anesthetic which kept the 
tket from throwing spasms during the first two weeks of 
young President’s Administration. Certainly a year ago 
World of business looked upon Theodore Roosevelt as a 
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One Year of 
Roosevelt 
By William Allen White 


THE RECORD OF A MAN WHO HAS TRIED TO 
RUN HIS OFFICE JUST ABOUT AS THE AVER- 
AGE AMERICAN BELIEVES HE WOULD RUN IT 


dangerous man, whose desire to do right might lead him into 
that fearful unknown land of the impolitic and the inexpedient. 

In the world of politics a year ago Roosevelt was held not 
in fear, but in the contempt of those sitting high in the con- 
sistory. Despite his kicks and protests he had been rudely, 
almost jocosely, pulled by the legs and arms from the guber- 
natorial chair at Albany and chucked into the Vice-Presidency 
—buried alive with a calm contumely that might have been 
almost dignified but for Tom Platt’s occasional ghost-dances 
over the grave. Probably one of the few times in his life 
when Roosevelt had to swallow an insult to his intelligence, 
and smile, was at the Philadelphia National Republican 
Convention, when a sleek, boutonniéred Westerner, swollen 
up with his importance like a poisoned pup, came prancing 
into the Roosevelt headquarters at the head of a delegation 
of well-meaning dupes, and, in the fine polished periods of a 
side-show ‘‘ barker,’’? demanded that Roosevelt accept the 
Vice-Presidency. Roosevelt knew that the barker had value 
received in his breeches’ pocket, and he suspected that the 
barker knew that Roosevelt knew, but the game went on 
and was played to the end. So when Roosevelt came to 
Washington he came as Joseph might have appeared among 
his brethren after he had been sold to the Ishmaelites. 

Thus, with what the old-fashioned Populists used to call the 
““ Money Power ”’ afraid of Roosevelt, and the politicians dumb 
with consternation, the young man came to his power and his 
glory. One force outside himself was with him—a force 
which had been too much ignored by the politicians and one 
with which capital rarely reckons. That force was the people. 
Roosevelt is the hero of the average man. Roosevelt’s 
strength and weakness are apparent—he is human in both. 
While Wall Street and the politicians, having their eyes 
on other things, did not see the greatness of Roosevelt, the 
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people, being in a sane and observant mood, saw him, under- 
stood him, loved him, and believed in him. It is certainly a 
triumph for democracy that the American people universally 
comprehended and appreciated this man who has never taken 
the trouble to truckle to them, who has not been ashamed of 
being a scholar and a gentleman, and who has been demo- 
cratic from principle first and practice afterward. But the 
people did understand him, and they accepted him not as a 
dignitary, but as a comrade. Roosevelt is the first President 
of the United States since the Civil War who has conducted 
his office and has done things about as the average man 
believes he would run them if he hadachance. Reading the 
newspaper accounts of Presidential doings to-day is to the 
average American something like having his dreams come 
true. As he reads, it seems to him that he has seen all that 
happen somewhere before. 

To understand what Roosevelt has done during the year 
past it is necessary to get these things down clearly in black 
and white, for he has not carved his success with the keen 
aseptic language of diplomacy nor won it with the poisoned 
shafts of duplicity. He has not handled the politicians and 
the politicians have not handled him. Yet they all have 
“got along’’ fairly well. But in following the story of the 
year the reader must bear in mind the fact that wherever 
there has been a contest it has been the people and Roosevelt, 
on the one hand, and some interests backed by some politi- 
cians opposing. 

There has been friction— plenty of it. Naturally the first 
two months of the Roosevelt Administration were devoted by 
the statesmen and the President to getting used to one 
another. The statesmen had one way of doing things — 
Roosevelt another. There was a little giving in on both 
sides. During the first three months of the Administration 
much feeling was developed by the President’s insisting on 
being a party to minor appointments. He refused to let 
Senators and Congressmen assume the responsibility for bad 
appointments. He made them withdraw the names of bad 


men. and-substitute the names of good men for all offices. 


This was more or less humiliating. Statesmen began to 
rebel. In Congress a cabal was formed of men who thought 
they had been turned down at the White House. It gave 


gentlemen of the cabal some comfort to refer to Roosevelt as 
‘His Accidency,’’ which was not original, but was neverthe- 
less soothing. Roosevelt stood pat. The cabal plotted. A 
crisis was imminent in January when Congress assembled 
after the holiday recess. 
Members of the House were mad all the way through. 
had pledged their word to give certain offices to certain bad 
men, perhaps for crooked work. If these men were turned 
down, naturally they would think that their Congressional 
sponsors were playing double and would say things that 
would look nasty in print. If Roosevelt had forced things to 
an issue he would have made a serious break in the Republican 
party. There are those who say that the President took 
counsel; others believe he saw this situation himself. He 
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A dozen Senators and 
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tacked. He permitted a number of particularly vicious 
candidates to ‘‘ hang up.’’ The statesmen, being thoroughly 
scared, presented for other appointments only clean men. 
These were quickly and cheerfully named. But the bones of 
contention were not revived. As the winter drifted into 
spring, statesmen, seeing that the President was firm, fre- 
quently withdrew their offensive candidates for Federal 
appointments, got them placed comfortably either in State 
offices or in business jobs, and before haying time nearly all 
the friction was over. 

To-day every statesman in Washington knows better than 
to indorse a man with a ‘‘record ’’ for a place under the 
Government at Washington, Bad men seek State and munic- 
ipal offices, and don’t bother their Congressmen. The moral 
atmosphere of the nation has been purified with ozone and yet 
a violent display of thunder and lightning has been averted. 
It was all done as smoothly as pouring goose-grease through a 
quill. And still there are those who say that Roosevelt lacks 
tact. Perhaps they are right. Certainly the President has 
not the oleaginous gentility of a confidence man. He has 
only so much tact as becomes a straightforward, blunt-spoken, 
courageous gentleman with a soft heart and a hard head, who 
is going to do right or do nothing. Probably Senator Platt, 
of New York, for instance, thinks that Roosevelt is literally 
disrupting the Republican party, casting its gory members to 
the four quarters of the globe, because certain New York 
appointments are not made. Probably other offended persons 
seein Roosevelt a kind of masculine shrew who merely storms 
and frets without purpose or direction. But it is a curious 
fact that while there were four or five prominent candidates 
for the Republican party Presidential nomination a year ago, 
to-day Roosevelt stands practically without opposition. If he 
is a bull in a china shop he seems to be well equipped with 
pneumatic cushions at the dangerous points. And probably 
the thing that has saved Roosevelt is his laugh. He refuses 
to play tragedy. Time and again he has punctured the cant 
and sophistry of an argumentative statesman with a twinkling 
grin and a gurgling, “‘ Oh, come now, Senator!’’ Only once 
or twice, as in the case of Senator Burton, of Kansas, has the 
President shown histeeth. Roosevelt has kept the peace with 
Senator Tom Platt and Senator Quay. He has made friends 
with Senator Hanna, and though there have been contentions 
and differences during the year Jast past, the two men are too 
much alike and have too much twitch in the corners of their 
mouths and too much curvature of the vest to quarrel seri- 
ously. After a man fills up a forty-two waistband a number 
of things in the world lose their relative importance and hon- 
orable peace seems more and more desirable. 


What the President Has Already Done 


Peace was the more easily obtained between Roosevelt and 
Hanna because of the scrupulous exactness with which 
Roosevelt has kept hfs pledge to follow McKinley’s lead 
and keep McKinley’s word in matters of national policy. 
McKinley was Hanna’s idol. And so devoutly has Roosevelt 
held to his promise at the beginning of his year’s work that 
he has done practically nothing in the way of forming new 
policies. He has been clearing up the work that McKinley 
left unfinished. The Panama Canal left over from the 
McKinley Administration was finished under Roosevelt; so 
was the establishment of civil government in the Philippines. 
Reciprocity, particularly Cuban reciprocity, originated with 
McKinley, and there is no doubt that Roosevelt is following 
McKinley’s intention to the letter in this matter; forin recent 
American politics no more pathetic spectacle has been wit- 
nessed than McKinley pleading through the lips of Hanna 
with the insurgent Senators in the last reciprocity conference. 
When the insurgent Senators refused to listen and decided to 
discipline the President, they trod on Hanna’s softest corn and 
made Roosevelt’s ally the one man in the Senate who might 
have helped them in their fight. But men on the wrong side 
may always be trusted to do the wrong thing. 

Although Roosevelt has been cleaning up unfinished work 
he has not done it servilely. He has put his own personality 
into the work, and the Administration, working on policies 
that he did not originate, has been distinctively Rooseveltian. 
This has been particularly true in matters of the President’s 

personal appointments. The first one was that of William 
Foulke, Civil Service Commissioner. He is a man whose 
recognition by the President was an advertisement that all 
that Theodore Roosevelt the man had written and spoken and 
theorized about Civil Service is to go into force and effect in 
his Administration. It may be said in passing that in all the 
last year’s work there is nothing that puts to shame the 
preaching of Roosevelt for twenty years, and he has been 
rather a voluble man. But with all his talking he has never 
promised an impractical thing, and since he came to live his 
real life his ideals are in no way lowered. 
important phase of Roosevelt’s character. 

In selecting the three members of his Cabinet who have 
come in since McKinley’s death Roosevelt has been charac- 
teristically fortunate. The men are clean, efficient American 
citizens who have succeeded in a practical way outside of 
politics. In addition to this, Mr. Payne, of the Post-Office 
Department, is a practical politician. He is so practical and 
so honest that he had the indorsement of Senator Hanna. The 
more the country knows Roosevelt the surer it will see that, 
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despite the fact that he sometimes writes pieces for the maga- 
zines and reads books written by college professors, and 
knows the precession of the equinoxes from the Malthusian 
theory, he also knows a thing or two, perhaps three, about the 
people now on earth, and about the back of the switchboard 
that connects with hard, real, working life. Persons who 
have tried to fool the President during the year last past have 
found themselves on the front steps of the White House with 
nothing more tangible than the worst of it to show for their 
trouble. For Roosevelt is canny. His disposal of the matter 
of Pension Commissioner proves that. Certain Western poli- 
ticians desired the removal of Commissioner Evans. Evans 
had done nowrong. The politicians were powerful. Evans 
was promoted to a $25,000 place and Eugene Ware appointed 
as successor to Evans without consulting the clamoring poli- 
ticians. Ware is following Evans’ policy in the main— only 
he isn’t saying much about it. In selecting a man fora place 
on the Supreme Court of the United States the President 
picked Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. It was not a political 
appointment. Yet the time may be near at hand when Judge 
Holmes’ vote in some case involving the rights of labor 
unions may throw the labor vote of America with the Repub- 
lican party for years. For Justice Holmes is said to be 
friendly to labor unions, and a friendly judge makes friendly 
laws—that is human nature. And the presence of a Justice 
in the Supreme Court who believes in organized labor will 
throw the weight of such influence to labor in the settlement 
of strikes. 


A Power for Decency and Honesty 


And this brings us to the core of the matter. It is not for 
what he has done or left undone during the year last past that 
the country owes gratitude to Roosevelt. It is for his influ- 
ence. That has been tremendous. The laws that have been 
passed have been for the most part of McKinley’s suggesting ; 
the appointments that have been made have been good average 
men. The men whom the President really leans on were in 
his Cabinet when he came to the White House. They were 
men of McKinley’s choice. But the difference between the 
two Presidents is in their attitude toward the people. 
McKinley went to the people. Hewasa great follower. The 
people influenced him. Roosevelt influences the people. 
They follow him. He isa leader. He gets his moral sus- 
tenance from within, not from without. Popular clamor 
cannot move him; he loves the people, and believes in their 
ultimate sanity and morality, but he is the final judge of the 
right or wrong of a question. He gives out moral strength; 
he does not absorb it. Witness the Cuban reciprocity matter. 
His firm stand for that principle as a moral obligation of this 
nation was worth more to the nation in a fight temporarily 
lost than the winning of the fight. For the immense influence 
of a President holding his ground, refusing to compromise on 
a moral question, accepting defeat calmly rather than a 
smirched victory, is the strongest moral tonic the country has 
had ina generation. In a dozen States where there have 
been differences over the patronage between the President 
and Congressmen, the clearly decent stand of the President 
has emboldened men of all parties to stand squarely for clean 
politics in their little home squabbles, and the result has been 
far-reaching and permanent. In public life there are two 
kinds of men: men who are there for what there is in it, men 
who have no other solace or satisfaction than winning the 
game of politics; and men who are in politics from a sense of 
duty. To men of this latter class Roosevelt has given much 
encouragement, and the class is likely toincrease. American 
politics needs these men, and with an umpire like Roosevelt 
at the head of the game, who will establish fair play, men 
will go into politics who heretofore have not regarded it as a 
gentleman’s game. Roosevelt has made it such, and by this 
infusing of clean blood into his party Roosevelt will make it 
wise and brave and strong. 

It is the ignorant fellows who dodge issues in conventions 
and make straddling platforms. Roosevelt has put a pre- 
mium on efficient intelligence in every post-office contest in 
the land, bringing his influence home to the people. He has 
become a battery of moral force and his strength as a leader 
isamoralstrength. At heart the American people are deeply 
moral. And Roosevelt has their hearts. He has convinced 
them in a year that he is brave, that he is honest, and that he 
is shrewd and wise. As a statesman Roosevelt has arrived. 
He is no longer considered as a Vice-President accidentally 
occupying a Presidential chair. One no longer meets pleasant 
paragraphs in the newspapers showing how Vice-Presidents 
never succeed at elections. Such parallels have been aban- 
doned and the man stands for himself on his own record. 
He has his own following and represents clearly people of 
his own sort in America. When he speaks it is as one having 
authority. 

Therefore, looking into the mirror of a year’s experience 
with Roosevelt as President, it may be possible to look over 
your shoulder a little way into the future. The man is likely 
to repeat himself, and keep doing the kind of things in some- 
thing like the same way that he has been doing them. Just 
now his face seems to be toward what is known as the trusts 
in the vocabulary of the ‘“‘stump.’’? Roosevelt is certainly 
thinking about the trusts—for he is talking about them. He 
never makes a false motion. That his New England speeches 
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met with favor among the masses of the people is indisputal 
Roosevelt was not cock-sure. That pleased the people. T, 
are tired of Bryanesque infallibility. Roosevelt’s uncertaj 
merely reflects the unsureness of the popular mind about 
trust question. That something should be done all adm 
But that nothing is better than a great many things that might 
be done is also a part of the people’s creed just now. That 
Roosevelt is going into the question, that he means busine: 
his record as Governor seems to show. He is acting abo i 
the trust question as he acted about the franchise tax q ules- 
tion. And though all the money in Wall Street and all the 
machinery of his party were arrayed against him in that fight 
at Albany, he won. The opposition will not terrify him in| 
Washington. © It will only put him on his muscle. But it will 
not cause him to lose his head. So party managers may as 
well prepare to meet the trust question, for it is on the way, 
to Congress. President Roosevelt has given it to the people, 
and they will give it back to their representatives. 4 
It is the conservative party that reaps legislation after tt 
radical party has harrowed the ground for the seed of s 
ment. Roosevelt is a conservative by nature, at the hea 
the conservative party of America, and what he or any o 
Republican leader may say of trusts may be heard seriou: 
whether one listens to Mr. Bryan or not. 
Bryan was merely the sower who went forth tosow. If Brya 
as President had started the Attorney-General on an adven- 
ture after the Great Northern Railway merger, it would ha 
precipitated a panic. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
may start on the same errand and raise only a question of 
fus the law will let them go. The whole people —business 
men, laboring men, farmers and professional men—are 
behind Roosevelt, because he is a conservative, because he) 
may be trusted to be fair to both sides. With Mr. Bryan or 
with any other radical it would be an entirely different situa-| 
tion. Only the masses would be against the classes if Be 
could start on a real crusade against the trusts. That 
are conditions arising from what are known as trusts that 
mending no one can gainsay. There are well-known ba 
or gangs of nomadic financial marauders strolling overt 
American stock markets with no more moral sense ti 
pirates; they are drunk with the power that crass wealth g 
them over American civilization, and they have put industrie 
enterprise into a state of terror. New laws are require 
bring these brutes to the halter. Where Robin Hood orJ 
Sheppard killed his tens these industrial pirates rob at 
plunder and literally kill by the industrial machine th 
hundreds. But to smash that machine because wicked me 
have run it viciously would kill thousands and tens of tho 
sands and would work immeasurable iniquity. Rooseyel 
position is that of the protector of the machine. He wot 
guard the machine with law, and protect it from the mob 
well as from the marauders. 
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The Living Example in the White House 


Roosevelt is looming up as the great national leader, b 
than any party, the epitome of his times, the great Ameri 
If he is the Republican candidate in 1904 there will be 
life in the party. The National Committee will hav 
smaller fund to work with than it has had for twenty ye 
There will be no contributions from gentlemen who ex 
value received in the shape of Governmental fa 
Roosevelt is a book protectionist — not a political prote 
ist. He does not believe in frying the fat. When there 
tariff revision, which is inevitable in a few years, if Roo: 
is President, those concerns that contribute to the cam 
fund will stand no better show than those who contri 
nothing. The revision will be square. The understan 
between what is called ‘‘ Commercialism’’ and Republi 
ism will be broken; for Roosevelt is unconsciously taking 
nation back to the simpler life, to the days of the Ada 
There are too many complications in American life t 
too many luxuries everywhere. It is easy for the poli 
to run his organization when the lubrication comes from 
seller of political privileges. But the ease is too high pri 
It is easy to make a tariff law when the contribution book 
the organization are before the members of the Committee 01 
Ways and Means, but the complication comes too high. 
What is true of politics is true of society, is true of rel 
is true of every department of human activity. In his Ne 
England speeches this August, Roosevelt spoke often of th 
humble virtues of family and civil life. There is no 
that he sees the need in America for the return, in so fa 
civilization to-day allows it, to the simple life which n 
America sturdy and sane and brave a generation ago, 4 
life as a father, as a husband, as acitizen, as a politician, * 
as a President has been simple in the extreme. And if s 
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accomplishes no legislative reform, if he fails in & 
endeavor to set the world aright, the country canno' 
cheated of that which is rather to be chosen than any la 
any policy—the moving example of a plain, strong nm 
living, working wholesomely, in unpretentious, old-fashione 
democratic simplicity. 

The mind cannot comprehend the power of this example! 
thesetimes. If in addition to the strength of a good influ 
Roosevelt adds also the weight of successful political ors 
zation and efficiency in making good things come to pass, | 
must rise above his times to a more than passing fame. 


IT is confined to no 

y \ age or country, 
though some soils 

are more fertile in it than 


man who blasted Catiline 
with his lightnings and 
made even Czsar tremble, 
was famous for his jests and 
repartees. Niebuhr re- 
garded his wit as the most 
predominant and _ brilliant 
faculty of his mind. When 
Cicero was told that a cer- 
tain lady had said that she 
was but thirty years old, 
ough she was unquestionably far older, he replied: ‘‘I 
Ist believe her, for I have heard her say so for the last 
1 years.’’ Seeing one day his diminutive son-in-law, 
abella, girt with a gigantic weapon, he asked: ‘‘ Who has 
d Dolabella to that sword?” ‘‘Rem acu tetigisti’’ (‘‘ You 
ve pricked the thing with a needle’’—that is, ‘‘ You have 
cussed the subject acutely ’’), was his ironical compliment 
a senator who had been a tailor. When Damasippus, with 
‘om he had been supping, offered him some _ inferior 
lernian wine, saying, ‘‘It is forty years old,’’ Cicero 
lied, ‘It bears its age well.”’ 


, 


Some Cynical Sayings of Diogenes 


the dons mots of the Greeks not many very brilliant ones 
ve come down to us. A happy saying of Socrates is 
sorted, regarding sculpture and education: ‘‘ I wonder that 
n should give so much to turn a stone into a man, and so 
le to prevent a man from turning into astone.’’? What 
ild be more pertinent or pithy than the rejoinder of 
ander to a citizen of Megara, who, at a common council 
«sreek States, was ‘‘ talking big’’ and laying down a policy 
han authoritative air: ‘‘ Your words want a city.” The 
wea tub-philosopher, Diogenes, gave utterance to some 
ping sarcasms. Seeing a number of persons firing at a 
tik, he placed himself directly before it, saying that it was 
1 a place. Going by a house over the door of which 
3 inscribed, ‘‘ Let nothing evil enter here!’’ he asked, 
“Tow then can the owner get in?’’ We have spoken, in 
cr first paper, of the exquisite delicacy of French wit. A 
py example was the reply of Voltaire, when, having 
olled Haller, he was told that he was very generous, since 
ller had said the very contrary of him. ‘‘ Perhaps both 
us are mistaken,’’ said the wit, after a short pause. We 
‘ibt, however, if any French mo or repartee ever sur- 
i= in delicacy the reply made by an East Indian servant 
Lord Dufferin, when he was Viceroy of India. ‘‘ Well, 
Vat sort of sport has Lord had?”’ said Dufferin one day 
tis “shikarry,’’ or sporting-servant, who had attended a 
y ng English lord ona shooting excursion. ‘‘ Oh!” replied 
t scrupulously polite Hindu, ‘‘the young Sahib shot 
dinely. But God was very merciful to the birds.’’ 
a frequent collisions of lawyers at the bar give a sharp- 
§ to their wits which other callings fail to impart. It has 
Un justly said that the lawyer who is a humorist is a man 
®enthousand. How easily the grave, owl-like face, puck- 
1 over a stiff brief, relaxes into laughter! In spite of his 
fi iliarity with injustice, slanders and falsity, neither his 
‘d nor his heart is, like the dyer’s hand, ‘“‘ subdued to 
cit works in,” and the slight acidity inevitable from his 
Je of life only heightens the flavor of his humor. In the 
{( wit-combats reported between the disciples of Coke and 
the of 4ésculapius, the former have generally had the 
4 antage. “T never could comprehend what you lawyers 
in by docking an entail,’ said an M. D., who had been 
t/culing the ‘‘ barbarous technical terms of the law”’ toa 
lened British counsel, ‘‘ My dear doctor,’’ responded the 
er, “‘I don’t wonder at that; it is doing that to which 
Yr profession never consents— suffering a recovery.’’ 
vhen the celebrated physician, Sir Henry Holland, told 
| ney Smith that he had failed to kill either one of a brace 
_|titor’s 
hews, 


Note—This is the second of three papers by Doctor 
A third on College Wit will appear in an early number. 


others. Few persons think 
of the great Roman orator, 
Cicero, as a wit. Yet the 
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of pheasants that had risen within easy range near the latter’s 
home, the witty divine asked: ‘‘ Why did you not prescribe 
for them?’’ One day Sir Henry was engaged in a hot argu- 
ment with ‘‘ Bobus ’’ Smith, a barrister, concerning the merits 
of their respective professions. ‘‘ You will admit,’ said Sir 
Henry, ‘‘ that your profession does not make angels of men.”’ 
‘“No,”’ retorted Smith; ‘‘ ¢aexe you have the best of it.” 


The Pleasantries of the Pulpit 


If the pleasantries of the bar are rivaled by those of any other 
profession it is by those of the clerical. ‘‘ Piety,’’ says the 
celebrated divine, Dr. Robert South, ‘‘ enjoins no man to be 
dull.’’ Five of the greatest humorists that ever made the 
world ring with laughter were priests— Rabelais, Scarron, 
Swift, Sterne and Sydney Smith. Martin Luther was richly 
endowed with both wit and humor, and jeered at Satan 
because he believed that the Evil One might be driven away 
by ridicule—‘‘ because he is a haughty spirit, and cannot 
bear jeering.’? What man of his day abounded more in jests 
than that witty divine and divine wit, Dr. Thomas Fuller? 
His wit and humor, in quantity and in quality, were literally 
portentous. Quips and puns and “ quirkish reasons’’ were 
as natural to him as for a bird to sing, a grasshopper to 
chirp, or a dog to bark. Once, and once only, did he catch 
a Tartar—in a certain Doctor Sparrowhawk, of whom he 
asked: ‘‘ Pray, what is the difference between a sparrowhawk 
and an owl?’’ ‘“‘ Why,’’ was the reply, ‘‘there is a great 
difference. An owl is fw//er in the head, /w//er in the body, 
and fuller all over.’’ 

One of the most noted clerical humorists of his day was 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Oxford and of Norwich, and a 
chaplain of James I. Riding out one day with Doctor 
Stubbins, a very fat man, his coach was overturned, and both 
its occupants were thrown into a ditch. When describing 
the mishap, the merry bishop used to say that Doctor 
Stubbins was up to the elbows in mud, and he was up to the 
elbows in Doctor Stubbins. Among the Masters of Baliol 
College, Oxford, in the eighteenth century, was Dr. 
Theophilus Leigh, whose talk was a perennial stream of jests 
and retorts. When he was told that in a dispute among the 
Privy Councilors the Lord Chancellor struck the table so 
violently that he split it, Doctor Leigh replied: ‘‘ No, no; I 
can hardly believe that he split the table, although I believe 
that he divided the Board.’’ Being told in his last illness 
that a friend, who had recovered from a long illness by eat- 
ing eggs, had been egged on to matrimony, the wit at once 
replied: ‘‘ Then may the yoke sit easy on him!”’ 


The Biting Wit of Robert Hall 


Of all the brilliant preachers of modern times no one shone 
more resplendently in conversation than the eloquent Baptist 
minister, Robert Hall. It is remarkable that, while in his 
writings hardly a gleam of wit or humor is to be found, yet 
in the social circle We was distinguished by his terse and 
pungent sayings. A!l his life he was a martyr to an excru- 
ciating disease, and his wittiest sayings were uttered when 
he was writhing with sharp pain. A lady at a friend’s house 
found him so lost in thought that she vainly essayed to 
engage him in conversation. At length, impatient of his 
reveries, she said flippantly, in allusion toa Miss Steel to 
whom he was engaged to be married: “‘ Ah, sir, if we had 
but polished s/ee/ here, we might secure some of your atten- 
tion; but ” ““Madam,’’ interrupted the now roused 
preacher, ‘‘ make yourself quite easy; if you are not pol- 
ished sfee/, you are at least polished drass/’’ Hall had an 
intense abhorrence of religious cant, to which he gave expres- 
sion sometimes in the most scorching terms. A young min- 
ister, who was visiting him, spent a day in sighing, ever and 
anon begging pardon for his suspirations, and saying that 
they were caused by grief that he had so hard a heart. When 
the lamentations, which Hall had borne patiently the first 
day, were resumed at breakfast on the second, he said: 
““ Why, sir, don’t be so cast down; remember the compensa- 
ting principle, and be thankful and still.’’ ‘‘ Compensating 
principle!’’ exclaimed the young man; ‘‘ what can compen- 
sate for a hard heart?’’ ‘‘ Why, a soft head, to be sure,’’ 
replied Hall, who, if rude, had certainly great provocation. 

For all whining pietists, for all oracular utterers of com- 
monplace, all anglers for praise, in the pulpit or elsewhere, 
the great preacher had an ineffable contempt. One day a 
sickly, querulous old man belonging to his congregation met 
him in the street and said: ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Hall, you have never 


—been to see me, sir. I’ve— 
I’ve—I've been very ill; I’ve 
been—at death’s door, Mr. 
Hall.”’ ‘‘Why didn’t youstep 
in?’’ was the quick response. 
When asked for advice by a 
young man who desired to 
enter the ministry, and who 
gave as a reason that he 
wished not to bury his talents 
in a napkin, Hall replied: 
““ Then put them in a pocket- 
handkerchief, sir; that will 
be large enough!’’ 

A mocking irony ora biting 
acrimony characterizes all 
the jests of Dean Swift; dons 
mots or pleasantries they 
cannot be called. If a man wakes him every day by cry- 
ing savoys, he wishes his largest cabbage was sticking 
in his throat. If a miserable poet sends him, as a bribe, 
some of the finest wildfowl he ever saw, he devours the pres- 
ent and tells his servant not to let him in when he calls, 
adding: ‘‘ The rogue should have kept the wings, at least, 
for his Muse.’’ When one day the cynical divine saw a car- 
penter fall through the roof of a house nearing completion, 
he observed with icy coolness that he liked to seea man go 
through his work cleverly. Whothat has read John Foster’s 
Essays would suspect him of ever uttering a 602 mot? Yet 
he is the author of not a few happy ones. When some one 
remarked that the Emperor Alexander of Russia must bea 
very good man, “‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied Foster gravely, but with 
a significant glance, ‘‘a very good man—very devout. No 
doubt he said grace before he swallowed Poland.’’ Of an 
elaborate piece of worsted work he said that it was ‘‘ red 
with the blood of murdered time.’’ 


Some of Sydney Smith’s Famous Mots 


Of the innumerable and inimitable jests, pleasantries and 
happy retorts of that king of clerical wits, Sydney Smith, we 
have space for but a few examples. What can be droller than 
his saying about the shampooing he had undergone at 
Brighton? ‘‘ They squeezed enough out of me to make a lean 
curate.’’ What could be more ludicrous than his advice to the 
Bishop of New Zealand, that ‘‘ he should be given to hospital- 
ity, and never be without a smoked little boy in the bacon-rack, 
and a cold clergyman on the sideboard’’? What a unique 
conceit was that concerning a certain dean—that ‘‘he 
deserved to be preached to death by wild curates’’; or the wish 
expressed in Sydney’s last illness to his friend, General Fox, 
concerning his dietary regimen: ‘‘ Ah! Charles, I wish I 
were allowed even the wing of a roasted butterfly!’’ Per- 
sons who know Archbishop Whately by his logic and political 
economy only little suspect what a persistent punster he was. 
Doctor Parr was deemed the most inveterate of clerical 
smokers; but Whately boasted of being ‘‘ above Parr.”’ 
When the Bishop of Cork, dining with him, allowed the 
bottle to stand too long before him, Whately said: ‘‘ Come, 
though you are John Cork, you must not stop the bottle 
here.’’ To which the bishop replied: ‘‘ I see your Grace is 
determined /o draw me out.’? When Bishop Magee was 
appointed to Peterborough a curate seized the opportunity 
to apply for a benefice. ‘‘ Well, my lord,’’ said he, ‘‘ now 
that it is raining livings, what are you going to give me?”’’ 
“An umbrella,’’ was the instant reply. 

Some years ago a man in Alabama lost a dearly loved wife, 
and expressed his grief in these words, inscribed on her 
tombstone: “‘ The light of mine eyes hath gone out.’’ Within 
a year he married again. A friend of Bishop Wilmer, walk- 
ing with him in the graveyard, asked what he thought of the 
propriety of the words since the new nuptials. ‘‘I think,’’ 
said the bishop, ‘‘the words ‘But I have struck another 
match’ should be added.’’ Old Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, the 
stiff Calvinistic divine of Franklin, Massachusetts, was as 
pungent in the social circle as in the pulpit. His wit was as 
apt and striking as his logic. ‘‘ I hope I did not weary you 
by the length of my sermon, Doctor,’’ said a young preacher 
who had occupied his pulpit one Sunday morning and was 
angling at dinner for a-compliment. ‘‘ No,’’ was the tart 
reply, ‘‘ nor by its breadth, either.’’ 
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A STORY OF CREOLE NEW ORLEANS, 
WHERE SAND MERCHANTS TURN TO 
MERCURIES AND CUPID SMILES ON 
MARRIAGES OF CONVENIENCE 


among his intimates as Charlot, came out 

upon the banquette and cast a puzzled look 
up and down the street, then threw an inquiring glance 
at the cloudless sky above. His face had a worn and 
anxious expression. Business, in fact, had flagged 
during the past week, and Monsieur Belleisle had an 
intuitive sense of some change impending if that circle 
of which he was the acknowledged head. May was fast 
approaching; already, although the (Saturday) morning 
was still young, the jamb of the doorway against which 
he had set his back was warm under the rays of the 
climbing sun; he felt the enormous iron hinge of the 
oaken door at his elbow—it was piping hot. The 
latticed blinds of his house, towering high above the 
cottages on either side of it, were closely drawn; far 
away, in the silence within, he could hear the voice of 
Grande Cousine crooning a snatch of summer song; in 
the shade of St. Augustine’s, a hand’s-throw or so away, 
the praline-woman was squatted with her flat basket. 
Yes, the season was tip-top, the gods seemed propitious ; 
only, trade had collapsed! 

The noted financier walked over to the open gutter 
into which fell with a musical splash a thin stream of 
yellow Mississippi River water from a hydrant in his 
own courtyard, and he listlessly surveyed the reflection 
of his own form and face in the still pool. A huge 
brown-spotted yellow butterfly came circling about his 
head and then settled on a blade of grass at his feet; he 
dropped to his knee and caught it, but let it go witha 
sigh, remembering perhaps his own longing at given 
times for freedom. He felt in his trousers’ pockets, 
turning over certain spherical objects buried there under 
other accumulated treasures, but shook his head; the 
vague smile died on his lips, an uneasy frown knotted 
his forehead. Decidedly, the time for such traffic had 
passed. 

Suddenly his eyes brightened, his cheeks flushed, a 
quiver ran through his limbs; from a dull, inert mass 
his body became charged, as it were, with elastic life. 
He uttered a guick exclamation, whirled through the 
great doorway and down the arched corridor, and dis- 
appeared across the palm-shaded court into the silent 
house. When, a few moments later, he reappeared, he 
was followed by a colored vassal who bore in his arms 
the paraphernalia of business. 

The truth is, from an unpretentious cottage on the 
opposite side of the street, Henriot La Rose had 
emerged, carrying his own outfit, and in the twinkling 
of an eye had installed himself behind a counter, pre- 
pared for possible customers. Simultaneously, a few 
doors below, Margot and Toinette Boncher had set up 
shop; beyond the church there were increasing signs of 
an opening market where the Armands, the Clonets and 
the Colberts were spreading out their wares for the 
delectation of the passers-by. By these signs Monsieur 
Belleisle had realized that hoop-time and kite-time and 
marble-time were over and gone and that Sand Time 
had arrived. 

The origin of Sand Time (La Lune de Sable) in the 
French Quarter is lost in the shadows of antiquity. 
Charlot’s great-grandmother, Madame Belleisle, the 
grande dame whose stately brocades, spidery laces, 
uncompromising back and imperious eyes precluded 
the faintest suspicion of a frivolous youth or a heedless 
childhood, had in fact, when a little girl, sold sand— 
with great-grandpapa Belleisle as an assistant —in this 
very same Rue des Bons Enfants (now beginning here 
and there to be known as St. Claude Street), and doubt- 
less her mother before her begged blueing from the 
blanchisseuse, and poudre jaune from the fourbisseuse, 
to dye her merchandise withal. When or whence 
imported, the custom remains; one day toward the end 
of April there will be, all over the old town, a languid 
rolling of hoops on the banquettes, a lingering flight of 
kites above the peaked roofs, a doubtful chucking of 
marbles along alleyways; the next, by a process as 
mysterious as the rising of the sap in the trees at spring- 
time, an outbreak of make-believe counters, with small 
vendors seated on small chairs, or on heels behind 
them, will transform the narrow streets into bustling 
bazars. Henceforth, for several weeks, all folk who 
travel to and fro, whether on foot or in vehicles, whether 
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leisurely or in breathless haste, are expected to a 
here and there and exchange pins—three pins a package’ 
—for measures of the sand heaped up on the miniatur 
counters in miniature mountains of blue, red, purple anc 
yellow; weighed out in lilliputian make-believe scales) 
wrapped in odds and ends of paper, and tied with snip; 
of spool-thread. The trade is brisk. What man 0) 
woman indeed would have the heart to turn a deaf ea. 
to the ‘‘ What d’ye lack?”’ or its equivalent in the soft 
syllabled slurring Creole patois of the pigmy salesman) 
Therefore, from the end of April to the first of June 
brick-dust is at a premium, soap rises in value, an 
pins are scarce in the length and breadth of the land 

Monsieur Charles St. Martin, the chubby six-year-ok 
head of the house of Belleisle, arranged his stock-in 
trade with the help of Valsin, his diminutive blac| 
valet and comrade. He was in luck. Hardly had h 
flung open, metaphorically, the doors of his shop, whe; 
a customer appeared. Henriot from across the way 
and Toinette from below, cdme running up to offe 
suggestion and advice, as a tall blond young man—) 
stranger by the inquisitive glance he cast about —turne) 
the corner of Hospital Street and paused in answert 


( 


the piping call: ‘‘ Que voulez-vous, Msieur ? Achete 
du sable / Buy some san’, Mister!’’ 

The stranger took in the situation at a glance. H 
nodded gravely and thrust a hand into his trouser: 
pocket. ‘‘ How much per package, my young gentl 
man?’’ he demanded, smiling quizzically down int 
the sober little face. | 

‘“ ree pin,’’ replied Charlot in his most commerci: 
tone. ‘‘ What kin’ you have?’’ he added anxiously 
“blue, hein 2 r-red? jallow? No; ’’ shaking his curl 
head as he handed up the designated parcel. “‘ Wor 
not no money. Not no nickel. T’ree fzm.’’ } 

‘“Oh,’’ said the buyer helplessly. He fumbled th’ 
time in a breast-pocket, and finally produced a bit 1 
satin-covered pasteboard from which he extracted tl 
requisite currency. He handed down the three shinir, 
pins and received in return a packet done up ina to! 
envelope. The monogram on the flap of the enyelop| 
as his eyes fell upon it, brought a hasty exclamation 
his lips. He looked furtively from it to the silver doo 
plate on the door of the Belleisle mansion, stood 
moment as if in indecision, then walked rapidly dow 
the street. , 

Charlot complacently rearranged his wares. The 
was no dearth of customers during the forenoon; ty 
schoolgirls, the ice-man, a lawyer on his way to cout 
Madame Armand returning from market, Pére Rici 
from the presbytére of St. Augustine’s —all of thes 
drifting from stall to stall along Good Children Strec 
bought indiscriminately and generously from shopm) 
and shopwomen, black and white, rich and poor. 

But the long, lazy afternoon proved dull and prof 
less; only an occasional vehicle jolted by, a 
pedestrians were few and far between. Valsin h, 
gone to sleep with his woolly head under the count¢ 
and Monsieur Belleisle was nodding in his chair, wh) 
toward four o’clock the charcoal-man’s boy came sat 
tering along uttering from time to time his long-dray 
melodious howl. « 

“ Hello, Charlot!’’ he said; ‘‘ why’nt you have | 
san’ diffunt from the yethers?’’ He touched Charlo 
precious mountains, one after another, with a contem> 
uous black forefinger. ‘‘ Dis yer san’ ain’ no goc 
Now, ’f ise you’. He eased his bag to the banque? 
and, squatting down by the counter, poured into 
merchant’s eager ears a wonderful story. 

The charcoal-man’s boy, it appeared, knew of a a! 
“°roun’ the corner yander’’ (Charlot’s eyes follow! | 
greedily the vague wave of the grimy hand) “wl 
there was a li’l’ old nigger-man, name Unc’ Sol; 
Unc’ Sol had a pile 0’ gol’ san’ onder one han’, ant 
pile o’ silver san’ onder the yether han’. An’ tain’t?” 
1i’l’ boy what sells san’ as kin git that gol’ san’ an’ til 
silver san’ ’cep’n’ Charlot.’? If Charlot would ha} 


how to possess himself of these treasures. Monsi 
Belleisle, in a spasm of haste, yielded up the proce?” 
of his day’s sales and received the promised directio 

The charcoal-man’s boy shouldered his bag @ 
walked away, winking slyly to himself: 

A moment later Charlot presented himself breath 
to Grande Cousine in her boudoir. Grande Cous® 
was seated before her escritoire. She had the air of € 
who had reached a momentous decision; a bright ta 
burned in either cheek and there was a dangerous 1 o! 
in her eyes. She laid down her pen as her sn! 


elative entered, and sealed and stamped the letter she 
jad just written, bringing her fist down upon it with 
nergy. 

The child preferred his request. Grande Cousine’s 
‘ar was turned —a looker-on would have said fearfully 
—toward the inner room, where Madame Belleisle sat 
n her high-backed chair. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ she returned 
bsently in answer to Charlot’s jumbled account of the 
vonderful sand to be-had around the corner yonder (he 
mitated the vague wave of the grimy black hand). 
‘May I go? Please, Grande Cousine, may I go? Just 
round the corner! Just a minute be 

Grande Cousine was only half listening. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ 
he said again; ‘‘ but only to the corner, mind, Charlot. 
wnd, Charlot ’’ — her voice sank to a whisper; she picked 
p the letter and thrust it hurriedly into his blouse— 
‘the mail-box at the corner—put the letter in for 
jrande Cousine—run, Charlot, run!’’ She pushed him 
‘cross the threshold and went back, pale and palpitating, 
/> her chair. 

Charlot trotted as fast as his legs would carry him 
‘own the corridor. He woke his valet, explained his 
nysterious quest, installed him behind the counter, and 
| eparted—a veritable merchant-adventurer. 

! All recollection of Grande Cousine’s letter had fled 
‘is teeming brain before he reached the mail-box at the 
orner. He peered down the cross-street with beating 
‘eart, expecting to see squatted somewhere near by the 
igantic Unc’ Sol he had pictured in his mind, guard- 
ag the immense heaps of gold and silver sand under 
‘is elbows. He heaved a sigh of disappointment; only 
! cobbler plying his trade in the mouth of an alley 
reeted his vision. Disheartened but not discouraged, 
e turned the corner and walked briskly on. It was 
je first time in his life that he had ever been out of 
ight of the ancestral mansion alone. An exhilaration 
‘itherto unknown to him possessed his soul; he threw 
p his head and assumed an air of importance as he 
-aveled along strange banquettes, peering down one 
yng corridor after another. Nowand again he stopped 
» pass the time of day with dealers in sand, and to 
spect with the eye of the connoisseur the goods on the 
jarket ; several times, beguiled by the blue eye or the 
ied cheek of a petticoated trader, he told the story of 

‘is quest — received everywhere with awestruck interest 

'-promising on the honor of a Belleisle to pour into her 

‘yp on his return a generous share of the treasure. He 
‘aw more than one burly black giant, like unto the char- 
yal boy’s Unc’ Sol; one, indeed, sitting on a doorstep, 
‘ave him from a distance a thrill of hope. On closer 
ispection he recognized the familiar figure of the clo’s- 
ole man, with his bundle of poles and his basket of 
vamp ferns. 
| No Unc’ Sol anywhere! No shining heaps of gold 
ad silversand! His sturdy legs began to grow weary, 
is empty stomach to cry aloud. But he was made of 
out stuff, this small scion of an old and goodly house; 
2 swallowed the lump in his throat and ground the 
‘ars out of his eyes with a dirty fist, and fared on. At 
‘ngth he reached a much-crowded street— Royal, by 
ie cathedral garden, close abutting upon it, with banana 
haves rustling, and oleanders shaking into it their 
holesome bitter-sweet perfume. Here he made bold, 
r the first time, to make inquiries. ‘‘ Has you seen 
ne’ Sol?’’ he demanded, first in French and then in 
nglish, of a group of gamins who, had he known it, 
ad the moment before demolished the counters and 
attered the wares of the sand merchants thereabouts. 
hey made him repeat the question and artfully led him 
|? to relate in detail the story of his adventurous search. 
‘hen, with derisive yells, they hustled him this way 
ad that, called him names, and jerked his cap from 
shead. They shouted with laughter when the little 
lap, setting his back to the wall, showed fight; and 
iy wearied of the fun when a fire-alarm sounded 
mewhere in the neighborhood. They dashed off, 
_aving their bruised and bewildered victim half- 


Neeling, half-lying in the shallow gutter, the muddy 
ze bubbling around him. 

It was a very forlorn little Belleisle indeed which, 
pout nightfall, crept timidly down a wide unkempt 
ley, at whose farther end, above the opening which 
ive into the courtyard beyond, a great fan of stained 
ass shone, red and yellow in the fading light. 

The vast cluttered court swarmed with life: men, 
omen and children, native and foreign, white and 
ack; horses, goats, chickens, pigs, were mingled 
gether in indiscriminate and friendly confusion; a 
altitudinous babble arose on the air, muffled by the 
ossed and inter-crossed lines of wet clothes flapping 
the fitful air, 

The court and the brick house surrounding it, 
immed with tenants, were, in a long-gone day, the 
| ths of the jeunesse dorée of the old town. The latticed 
leries overlooking the quadrangle are adorned with 
_jlicate wrought-iron work; the windows and the 
}soms above the mahogany doors are filled in with 
-|tmonded panes of stained glass; there are all manner 
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of winding stairs with carved handrails, and there are 
quaint mantels and beautiful mouldings, dropping to 
decay. The bath-cells on the ground floor opening into 
the court have become huddling-places for families or 
stalls for donkeys; two of the enormous marble 
bathtubs, looking for all the world like Egyptian 
sarcophagi, stand side by side in the middle of the 
court, in the rear of the hydrant, whose rusty faucet 
spurts its yellow water into a distained marble basin. 

Charlot shouldered his way fearfully along the damp, 
moss-grown wall, under a gallery. He was unnoticed. 
What mattered one draggle-tailed child, more or less, 
in that seething hive! An hour or so earlier, perhaps, 
his smart trousers, trim shoes and stockings, cap and 
blouse, might have attracted idle eyes, but this grimy, 
bareheaded object was quite in keeping with the place. 
He shrank terrified from a brawny arm which reached 
out and dragged him from under the restless feet of a 
horse feeding from a trough, and uttered a smothered 
cry when a duck waddled, quacking, between his legs. 
But his face brightened when he espied an old negro 
seated in the doorway of one of the cell-like bathrooms. 
The old man was very black, with a fringe of white 
wool about his forehead; he was picking a banjo, 
and under one elbow there was a shining heap that 
glistened in the pale rays of the full moon soaring in 
the cloudless sky above. His eyes were half-closed 
and he was crooning softly under his breath. A moist 
little paw was laid on his knee. ‘‘Is you Unc’ Sol?”’ 
inquired a childish voice. 

“Oh, Lawd, chile! Wher you come fum? - No, I 
ain’ Unc’ Sol—I’se Unc’ Ab’am. It’s des de same, 
edzackly de same, honey.’’ 

Unc’ Ab’am patted the little paw encouragingly. 
““Huc-cum you lovkin’ for Unc’ Sol? What you 
want?” 

‘“Wantsan’! Gol’san’! Wantdinner! Want Mére! 
Want Grande Cousine! Oh-h-h!’’ The _ breaking- 
down point was reached at last. The long-drawn sob 
was followed by a plaintive wail that rose above the 
many-keyed sounds in the court and for a moment 
hushed them all. 

‘“ Lawd-a-mity!’’ shouted Unc’ Ab’am, gathering the 
poor little mite into his arms, scattering as he did so 
the glistening heap of strung garlic under his elbow 
far and wide. ‘‘ De chile is hongry! Who gwineter 
feed de chile?”’ 

On the instant Motherhood, in the shape of Dago 
viragos, Italian Madonnas, negro mammies, and Creole 
voodoos, was hovering over the stray waif. Goat’s 
milk, macaroni, cheese, pralines—all manner of 
dainties, known and unknown, were pressed upon him 
and a chorus of endearing expréssions, unintelligible 
except to the Angel of Babies, rained on his ear. 
Charlot smiled divinely at everybody while he gobbled 
the unaccustomed fare; no sooner, however, had he 
crammed his aching stomach than he puckered up his 
mouth again and began to whimper for Grande Cousine. 
But while the women were handing him about, from 
one tender bosom to another, and mothering him in 
every imaginable tongue, fatigue overcame even his 
homesick longing; his long-lashed eyelids closed sud- 
denly and he fell fast asleep. Babette, the stout 
Gascon vegetable-woman, who held him at that moment 
in her arms, cast a defiant glance at the ring of envious 
faces around, considered the cart in which she was 
wont to take her own cramped rest, and finally, at the 
suggestion of Unc’ Ab’am, wrapped him in a rag of a 
shawl and laid him in one of the big marble bathtubs, 
where, with his pretty face upturned to the moon, the 
merchant-adventurer slept peacefully after his bootless 
quest. The babel of noise around fluctuated, now ris- 
ing to frenzy, now sinking almost to tranquillity, until, 
toward midnight, it gradually ceased and the old Bath 
Court became as quiet as the Archbishop’s Palace a 
square or so away. 

IT 

HERE is always, or nearly always, a Grande Cousine 

in the Creole family. The Grande Cousine is 
generally elderly; often a maiden lady, sometimes 
severe, usually sweet-tempered, never unimportant. 
The Grande Cousine of the Belleisle family was no 
exception to the last-named rule. She was indeed, she 
herself thought, altogether too important! She would 
have been happier had it mattered less whom she 
married, or how her immense ‘‘ dot’’ was guarded 
in the marriage contract. For Grande Cousine— 
Mademoiselle Adrienne St. Martin Belleisle—was not 
only unmarried —she was young, brilliant and beauti- 
ful. Her nephew, Monsieur Charles St. Martin 
Belleisle, thought her adorable; Madame Belleisle, her 
paternal grandmother and guardian (for, like Charlot, 
she was doubly orphaned ), considered her very willful. 
In the matter of David Grahame, it must be admitted, 
she had proved a very obstinate young person indeed. 


To Madame Belleisle, brought up in the good old- 


school of French diplomacy, it seemed quite proper and 
fitting that Grande Cousine should give her hand in 
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HE WAS UNNOTICED 


marriage to the son of her father’s college chum, David 
Grahame, of Kentucky. Neither grandmother nor grand- 
daughter had ever set eyes on the said David, but there were 
encouraging reports concerning him, and his fortune almost 
equaled Adrienne’s own, 

When the announcement had been made to Grande Cousine 
that such an arrangement had all but been concluded between 
Grandmamma Belleisle and Grahame senior, she had made 
remarks which proved conclusively that American influences 
had undermined the training of her house. When a letter 
arrived, explaining that the irreproachable farti was about 
setting forth for the South as a preliminary to further nego- 
tiations, she rebelled openly. No; she had not the slightest 
inclination toward any other man, though she had danced her 
way successfully through a couple of brilliant social seasons. 
She had no ardent desire to be an old maid; she did vot 
wish to break her grandmother’s heart; she was not modern 
and unmaidenly! But—but she would not be disposed of like 
a bale of merchandise! 

Finally, a note written on thick monogram paper, in a 
handwriting which Mademoiselle Belleisle characterized as 
wicked-looking, conveyed the information that the writer had 


to-day there are two that tower 

colossal—the Rothschild and the 
Rockefeller. No one—not even the heads 
of the two houses— knows just how large 
these fortunes are. A few years ago John 
D. Rockefeller said upon the witness-stand 
that he was unable to tell how much he 
was worth within several millions. In- 
deed, there is no way of estimating accurately these modern 
fortunes, invested in many ways and subject to daily, hourly 
fluctuations. Probably a billion and a half of dollars is as 
near to accuracy as it is possible to come in stating the wealth 
of the house of Rothschild. As for the house of Rockefeller, 
a business associate of the elder and many times the richer 
of the two brothers said within a year: ‘‘ John D. Rockefeller 
is worth not far from three quarters of a billion, and he will 
presently be the first billionaire the world has everhad.’’ If 
the estimate were based upon income—certainly as fair a 
way as to attempt to value capital —John D. Rockefeller would 
to-day be classed as a billionaire half on the way toward his 
second billion. And there are in addition the several hun- 
dred millions of bis brother’s fortune and the many millions 
of the three or four allied members of the family. 

In comparison the Rothschild fortune seems common- 
place. It represents the old way of getting rich. The 
Rockefeller fortune represents the new way—the way that 
baffles any effort to anticipate the future developments in the 
distribution of wealth. 

The Rothschild fortune is controlled by, at the least, half a 
score Rothschilds; the Rockefeller fortune is under the rule 
of one Rockefeller. The Rothschild fortune is divided among 
more than fifty Rothschilds, scattered in all the countries 
of Europe, no one of them so rich as any one of a dozen 
Americans; the bulk of the Rockefeller fortune is in the pos- 
session of one man, and all but a few millions are in the 
possession of that man and his brother. Finally, the 
Rothschild fortune represents the work of a century and of 
no less than four generations and six branches of the 
Rothschild family; the Rockefeller fortune is the work of less 
than thirty years, and of one man, sixty-three years old. 


Aes es the great fortunes of the world 


When Rockefeller Aimost Went Broke 


The Rockefeller fortune was founded upon credit capital. 
In 1875 John D. Rockefeller was a considerable oil merchant. 
But his schemes for monopolizing the oil business of half 
the world were trembling between success and failure. In 
that year there were three weeks when he walked the floor 
night after night, sleepless, fighting the ruin that seemed to 
be closing in around him. It issaid that his wife exclaimed: 
““T wish John would go bankrupt, for then he would get some 
sleep.’’ It is said that the nervous indigestion which now 
compels him to the quietest of lives and to a diet of crackers 
and milk at 98 2-5° Fahrenheit, dates from that terrible three 
weeks. He owed the banks of Cleveland $1,700,000. He 
could not pay; they were pressing him, but did not dare to 
close in upon him, They knew that if he failed it would 
swamp them and would precipitate a panic in Cleveland — 
Cleveland was not so large and rich in those days, and 
$1,700,000 was’a big sum of money, even in Wall Street. 

The Rockefeller fortune may therefore be dated from 1875, 
the year when the founding crisis was passed, though the big 
returns did not begin to come until about 1885, the enormous 
returns until less than ten years ago, It is obviously a typi- 
cal American great fortune in its founding—upon borrowed 
money, at the cost of the founder’s digestion, and by methods 
that combined judgment with the extreme of audacity. 


ERE SATURDATVEVENINGEEGaT 


reached the city and awaited at a certain hotel the permission 
of his fiancée to pay his respects. Then, indeed, Grande 
Cousine’s cup overflowed. Twenty sheets at least of dainty 
notepaper were used and destroyed before an answer was 
composed, which assured Mr. Grahame that Miss Belleisle 
would have none of him; she would not listen to his suit, far 
less would she be a party to the mercenary arrangement to 
which he had so shamelessly lent himself. All this in lan- 
guage subtle but unmistakable. 

This was the letter which Grande Cousine had sealed and 
intrusted to Charlot, listening fearfully the while toward the 
next room, where Madame Belleisle sat, blissfully ignorant 
both of the fiancé’s arrival and the fiancée’s final revolt. 

An hour or two passed before the absence of the pet of the 
household was noticed. But on a sudden, into the midst 
of Mademoiselle Belleisle’s self-satisfied reflections, there 
intruded itself an insistent, unaccountable anxiety. Starting 
up, she called the child’s bonne, then the butler, then her 
own maid. Finally she ran, herself, down the corridor and 
looked out. Valsin still sat, stolidly faithful, at his post; 
the neighboring merchants had vanished for the time being. 
The street was deserted. Not a trace of Charlot by the 


To illustrate our mighty industrial fortunes, to show how 
often the few first millions, the captain of industry —or the 
brain of the octopus, if you please— makes his millions breed 
millions with the fecundity of rabbits, what better example 
could there be than the case of John D. Rockefeller? 

He was born in 1839, the son of a‘farmer and a very supe- 
rior farmer’s wife. In 1857 he was clerk in a commission 
house; in 1858 he was partner in a small, new commission 
house of his own starting. In 1859 he was an oil refiner, in 
partnership with an Englishman who had devised a new, but 
not especially valuable, process of refining oil. In 1860 the 
oil excitement burst out and thousands of men were dream- 
ing of, or over, sudden fortunes that would gush, or had 
gushed, from the wounded earth of the coal regions. 
Rockefeller was far from the oil field, but he was an oil 
refiner, and he saw the possibilities of the new industry. He, 
too, caught the coal-oil fever, but it was not the sort of attack 
so many “‘ Coal-Oil Johnnies’’ had. This John was no gam- 
bler. He dreamed of reaching out and out and out, 
accumulating wells—one, two, a few at a time, until 

Where others saw a passing excitement he saw a great 
industry. Where others speculated and got out as speedily 
as possible, he “‘ believed in the business.’? Where others 
gambled, he planned a ‘‘ sure thing.”’ 


The Legal Austerlitz of Standard Oil 


These two elements — belief in himself and in his business — 
are the backbone of every great fortune in our country to-day. 
Belief that the business is destined to be great; belief that he 
was appointed, by God or destiny or fate, or whatever he calls 
the over-ruling force, to possess that business and to hold it by 
any and all means against any and all opposition. This is 
the new phase of the old doctrine of the divine right of kings; 
it explains many curious phenomena of citizenship and 
conscience. 

From 1860 to 1875 Rockefeller was reaching out and out to 
take possession of his promised land. His brother, and their 
intimate friends, laughed at him, tried to dissuade him, 
warned him, They, too, would buy oil wells, but they would 
make what they could and sell out before the well caught fire 
or ran dry. He bought to keep, bought burning wells and 
extinguished the fires, bought dry wells in the hope that they 
would some day yield to the pump. And when his brother 
and their intimates saw that there was method in his madness, 
he invited them in, practically gave them as a present the 
shares that were to make them multi-millionaires. And, slow 
and tenacious and saturated with his ‘‘ mystic’’ of manifest 
destiny, he marched on to the Montenotte of 1875. The 
reaching out on small capital, the rising clamor and fury 
against his merciless methods of monoply, brought on that 
crisis. 

Until the secret history of the Standard Oil Company is 
written —and it probably never will be —no one except John 
D. Rockefeller will know how that crisis was passed and how 
prosperity and power were obtained through those contracts 
with the railways which made competition with Rockefeller 
hopeless and forced almost all the oil men, producers, refiners 
and sellers, to choose between submission and ruin. But it 
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THE MAKING OF A BILLIONAIRE 
By David Graham Phillips 


THE MOST STRIKING INSTANCE IN AMERICAN HISTORY OF HOW A GREAT 
FORTUNE GROWS. HOW IT PILES UP ON ITSELF. HOW IT SWAMPS ALL ITS 
OWNER’S INTERESTS IN ITS OWN. WILL IT OUTGROW HIS MANAGEMENT ? 
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letter-box, or around that fatal corner. Grande Cousj 
stood fora moment trembling, and shading her eyes with he 
hand, as she gazed this way and that. Then she rushed ‘ 
and within a short time the great mansion had been search 
from top to bottom, the coach-house ransacked, the coy 
yard nooks explored, the whole neighborhood overhaule¢ 
Finally the police were called in, and the long agony 
apprehension and waiting began. 


LT 


HEN David Grahame was made aware of the prop 
tion contained in a letter from Madame Bellej le 
his father relative to a marriage between himself, Davic 
and Mademoiselle Belleisle, he roared with laughter, bein 
unable to see in it anything but an exquisite joke. “ Wha 
Pledge myself toa woman whom I have never even seen —lik 
a Turk, or a Kaffr! No! I donot even intend to see, e. 
Ten to one she is old and ugly, and ill-tempered. 
certainly cold-blooded and mercenary!”’ 4 
But David, big and burly as he was, had a tinge of roman 
in his composition. He found himself dreaming, in spite, 
(Continued on Page 19) 


cerned, his own private lines, transportir 
his oil, and only his, at rates fixe 
himself. , 

Another point in the developmen 
the great American fortune is contre 
railways—the arteries of the whole p 
It is next in importance to a monopoly of some natural pr 


uct. Rockefeller scored both points. 


rich and secure. 


The big battle, the Austerlitz, had still | 
be fought. F 


anti-monopolists who were disputing every inch of his ad 
into his promised land. If he won, he would beri 
powerful and respected; if he lost—ruin, disgrace. 
were the Congressional inquiries; there were the 
tive investigating committees; there were the civil 
there were the indictments of grand juries; there were ¢ 
inal trials before petit juries. He had about nine tho 
civil suits alone to defend at one time; and they weres' 
in most of the counties of most of the States of the Unie 

These conditions meant an enormous drain upon p 
enormous difficulty in maintaining credit and commer 
standing. There were the huge fees of the highest-priced 
high-priced lawyers to defend his person, assailed 
John D. Rockefeller, private citizen, and as Jo 
Rockefeller, Standard Oil Company; there were thef 
high-priced counsel who must appear in the most me 
of the legislative and court proceedings in the various 
there were the fees of the multitude of minor, but stil 
cheap, lawyers, who must appear for him in the thousat 
minor actions; there were the wages of a horde of agi 
Rockefeller’s profits were large, but they went in d 
the hopes of those who believed they could destroy an¢ 
him. He was rich, but the betting was against him. 

Napoleon won his Austerlitz by turning his artiller: 
from the Austrians and directing it against the ice upon 
they were crossing the river to overwhelm him. Roc 
won his Austerlitz by turning his artillery away fro! 
assailants and upon the laws they were employing to 
him—a method made commonplace through its freque 
by his imitators. 


The Nightmare of Accumulated Millions 


It was about 1884 that some of the high-priced counst 
covered a way of freeing him from the bondage 
monopoly law, a method of reorganizing him into lega 
safety. Soon the period of insecurity passed —thot 
general public did not know it and the press and the ] 
cians were still howling. Rockefeller was able to s 
his pursuers and dismiss his horde of lawyers. H 
last a large, secure income. 

And now began the rapid increase. He wasasimp 
man, and so was his brother. They spent comp 
nothing of their income. They reinvested it in 
complete ownership of what they had only cont 
that is, of the petroleum industry. They develop 
Standard Oil Company from the single concern to a cor 
erate of about sixty corporations, each engaged in as 
department of the industry. They utilized the crude 
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thousand ways, turning to account the discover- 
ies of science which the scientists gave freely to 
the world. Soon, so many and so valuable were 
the by-products of oil production that the oil 
‘self cost the Rockefellers practically nothing at all— 
jr the by-products more and more paid for its pumping, 
lefining, transportation and sale. For fifteen years Mr. 
ockefeller and his group have been selling about a thousand 
aillion gallons of oil a year at prices ranging from five to 
wenty cents a gallon, and averaging above seven cents; and, 
s_the by-products have increased in number and in value, 
ey have put into their pockets as clear profit nore and more 
{ the entire selling price of the oil. To-day that selling 
rice is estimated to be all clear profit, and it is said that there 
; in addition a profit of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
pon the by-products. This explains why the profits of the 
ockefellers from their trust are greater by many millions 
nnually than the value of the petroleum production. 

About ten years ago Rockefeller’s income was given as 
airty millions by an excellent authority. He had reached 
he limit of profitable reinvestment of profits in the oil indus- 
‘y. Here then were these enormous sums in cash pouring 
i—more than $2,000,000 a month for John Davison 
ockefeller alone. The problem of reinvestment became 
jore than serious. It became a nightmare. The oil income 
las swelling, swelling, and the number of sound investments 
( limited, was then even more limited than it now is. It was 
rough no especial eagerness for more gains that the 
jockefellers began to branch out from oil into other things. 
hey were forced, swept on by this inrolling tide of wealth 
‘hich their monopoly-magnet irresistibly attracted. They 
‘sveloped a staff of investment seekers and investigators. It 
| said that the chief of this staff has a salary of $125,000 a 
var. It may be remarked in passing that Rockefeller, like 
most all the great American fortune builders, pays cheer- 
lly the highest market price for brains. He expects valuable 
tvice, but he does his part ungrudgingly. He holds that 
hile it may be dangerous to an employee to oyerpay him, it 
fatal both to employer and employee to underpay. 

|The first conspicuous excursion and incursion of the 
ockefellers was into the railway field. By 1895 they con- 
olled one-fifth of the railway mileage of the country. What 
) they own or, through dominant ownership, control to-day? 
ley are powerful in all the great railways of New York, north, 
st and west, except one where their share is only a few 
illions. They are in most of the great railways radiating 
om Chicago. They dominate in several of the systems that 
jtend to the Pacific. It is their votes that make Mr. Morgan 
potent—though, it may be added, they need his brains 
ore than he needs their votes—at present, and the combi- 
tion of the two constitutes in large measure the ‘‘ community 
interest.” 

But railways could not alone absorb rapidly enough those 
ghty floods of gold; presently John D. Rockefeller’s 
|,500,000 a month had increased to four, to five, to six mil- 
jms a month, to $75,000,000 a year. Illuminating oil was 
coming all profit; the reinvestments of income were adding 
ir mite of many annual millions. 

‘The Rockefellers went into gas and electricity when those 
jlustries had developed to the safe-investment stage. And 
w a large part of the American people must begin to enrich 
2 Rockefellers as soon as the sun goes down, no matter what 
‘m of illuminant they use. They went into farm-mortgages 
—jit is said that when prosper- 
ity a few years ago enabled 
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Rockefeller was moved almost to tears; eight millions which 
he had thought taken care of for years to come at a good 
interest were suddenly dumped upon his doorstep and there 
set up a squawking fora new home. This unexpected addi- 
tion to his worriments in finding place for the progeny of his 
petroleum and their progeny and their progeny’s progeny 
was too much for the equanimity of a man without a digestion. 


The Outreaching for New Investments 


The Rockefellers went into mines, iron and coal and copper 
and lead; into other industrial companies; into street rail- 
ways, into national, State and municipal bonds; into steam- 
ships and steamboats and telegraphy; into real estate, into 
sky-scrapers and residences and hotels and business blocks; 
into life insurance, into banking. There was soon literally 
no field of industry where their millions were not at work. 
And almost all their investments pay well. If they did not 
promise to pay well, the Rockefellers, as good business men, 
could not go in; if they do pay well, the Rockefellers have 
added to their burden. 

John D. Rockefeller owns Standard Oil stock worth between 
four and five hundred millions at the market quotation. He 
has a hundred millions in the Steel Trust, almost as much in 
a single Western railway system, half as much in a second, 
and so on and on and on until the mind wearies of the cata- 
loguing. His income last year was about $100,000,000— it 
is doubtful if the incomes of all the Rothschilds together 
make so great a sum. And it is going up by leaps and 
bounds. Nowadays all branches of industry are interdepend- 
ent, and the Rockefellers can boom their business all along 
the line by making each .of their interests aid the others. 


No one knows how great their holdings are in any depart- 
ment of industry —a few weeks ago an obscure youth voted 
many millions of Steel Trust stock; it was presently discov- 
ered that he was a clerk in John D. Rockefeller’s office. No 
one knows even how many enterprises they are interested in 
—not long ago there was an election of directors for a trust 
with a capital of nearly fifty millions; an insignificant-looking 


unknown appeared at the meeting, handed in a list of candi- 


dates and voted for it proxies covering a majority of the 
it came out that the new management was in the 
Rockefellers’ interest, and the old managers had not suspected 


that any Rockefeller owned a single share of the stock. 


Mr. Rockefeller does not receive all his dividends in 


The Rockefeller Bank— the National City Bank 
—is by itself far and away the biggest bank in 
the United States. It is exceeded in the world 
only by the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France. The deposits average more than one hundred mil- 
lions a day; and it dominates the call loan market on Wall 
Street and the Stock market. But it is not alone; it is 
the head of the Rockefeller chain of banks which includes 
fourteen banks and trust companies in New York City, and 
banks of great strength and influence in every large money 
centre in the country. 

The chief business of these banks is to receive the 
Rockefeller income and loan it tospeculators, manufacturers, 
merchants, farmers throughout the country. And the 
Rockefellers not only are relieved from much of their former 
anxiety over investments but also receive a double profit. 
There is the profit of the interest which the banks pay them 
for their huge cash balances, fifty and seventy-five and even 
upward of a hundred millions steadily maintained from day 
to day by these largest private handlers of cash the world has 
ever seen; then there are the profits of dividends which the 
banks declare —and large dividends they are. 

The Rockefellers are swiftly expanding this new system of 
theirs—it must expand swiftly if it is to take care of their 
ever-swelling income. And in the inevitable course of that 
luxuriant growth of crops of capital and dividends and inter- 
est they will presently have at their command more cash 
than any other group of financial institutions in the world. 
The Rothschilds will seem pigmy beside them. For they 
are not only the controllers of their own stupendous deposits; 
they also control the huge cash balances carried by scores of 
railways, combinations, trusts, monopolies. 

It is not worth while to take ‘‘cats and dogs’’ to the 
Rockefeller banks. But there is danger that ‘‘cats and 
dogs’’ may possibly figure more and more largely in the 
collateral lists of those money-lending institutions which are 
struggling desperately to survive against the overpowering 
competition of the Rockefeller institutions. The rise and 
growth of the Rockefellers as bankers explains the movement 
for the consolidation of banks—and also the movement for the 
establishment of branch banks. 

Now that the Rockefellers are enamored of banking because 
of its charms of safety, simplicity, and of enabling them to 
keep mighty battalions of cash ready at an instant’s ‘notice 
to wheel into line to protect the Rockefeller individual inter- 
ests, one would have some difficulty in imagining how it is 
possible for the Rockefellers to avoid controlling the cash and 
the loan market of the United States withina few years. The 
Standard Oil pours in-its millions on millions; the railways, 
the greatest industrial trusts, the most enterprising and prof- 
itable industries everywhere are pouring in their millions; 
and the Rockefeller banks, receiving these unprecedented 
golden rains, are themselves growing richer and richer, com- 
pounding the interest on interest on interest. 

The process of the ever-accelerated growth of one great 
fortune, which has been described above in outline, applies to 
every fortune in the country that brings in an income in excess 
of its owner’s expenditures for such matters as food and 
clothing, palaces and pictures, yachts and jewels and enter- 
tainments. If the owner of the fortune is a cautious and 
hesitating investor, or is careless, the fortune will still grow 
rapidly; if he is himself skillful and enterprising, or if he has 
at his command, or is commanded 
by, a great financial and industrial 
organizer, the fortune will spread like 


his own name or even in the names of clerks in his office. goldenrod or Canada thistle. 
There is a clerk in the National City Bank who for a few 
minutes four times a year is a millionaire. Mr. Rockefeller 
does not even attempt to keep track of his investments. He 
watches closely a few of the enterprises in which he is most 
heavily interested; the rest he leaves to the care of his lieu- 
tenants, confining his part in them to noting the entries in his 
dividend book. 

The latest industry into which the Rockefellers have gone is 
banking. There they already dominate, and there they think 
they have found the solution of their investment problem— 
for a few years, at least. And it is within the possibilities 
that the Rockefeller banking adventure may cause a convul- 
sion—a greater convulsion, perhaps, than that which shook 
the country when John D. Rockefeller first introduced the 
industrial monopoly to the American people and began to 
force its acquaintance and society upon them. 


\ the farmers to rid themselves 
of their mortgages, John D. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS — Laura Dearborn finds herself drawn in opposite direc- 
tions by the attractions of Sheldon Corthell, the artist, a man of fine perception, delicate tact and 
keen intellect, and Curtis Jadwin, a figure of little grace but great strength and the dignity of com- 
mand. The problem of Landry Court, her youngest and latest admirer, has hardly yet presented 
itselt to her for serious consideration. Somehow with all his fresh young enthusiasm she places him 
more with her sister Page than herself. And yet she is willing to prolong the situation. Admira- 
tion is sweet to her, and anyway there is still so much to do before she could think of having any 
of them. Page, to be sure, has been in Chicago for two years —at school—but Laura is new to 
the town, fresh from a Massachusetts village. She and her aunt, Mrs. Wessels, with Page to help, 


motion. 


together, 


night, 
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CHAPTER III 

HEY were not long at table, and by the time they were 
ip ready to depart it was about half-past five. But when 
they emerged into the street it was discovered that 
once more the weather had abruptly changed. It was snow- 
ing thickly. Again a bitter wind from off the lake tore 
through the streets. The slush and melted snow was freez- 
ing, and the north side of every lamp-post and telegraph pole 

was sheeted with ice. 
To add to their discomfort, the North State Street cars 
were blocked. When they gained the corner of Washington 


Street they could see where the congestion began, a few 
squares distant. 
‘“There’s nothing for it,’’ declared Landry, “‘ but to 


go over and get the Clark Street cars—and at that you 
may have to stand up all the way home, at this time of 
day.’’ 

They paused, irresolute, a moment on the corner. It was 
the centre of the retail quarter. Close at hand a vast dry- 
goods house, built in the old ‘‘ iron-front ”’ style, towered from 
the pavement, and through its hundreds of windows pre- 
sented to view a world of stuffs and fabrics, upholsteries and 
textiles, kaleidoscopic, gleaming in the fierce brilliance of a 
multitude of lights. From each street doorway was pouring 
an army of ‘‘ shoppers,’’ women for the most part; and these 
—since the store catered to a rich clientéle — fashionably 
dressed. Many of them stood for a moment on the threshold 
of the storm-doorways, turning up the collars of their seal- 
skins, settling their hands in their muffs, and searching the 
street for their coupés and carriages. 

Among the number of those thus engaged, one, suddenly 
catching sight of Laura, waved a muff in her direction, then 
came quickly forward. It was Mrs. Cressler. 

““Laura, my dearest girl! Of all the people! I am so 
glad to see you!’’ She kissed Laura on the cheek, shook 
hands all around, and asked about the sisters’ new home. 
Did they want anything, or was there anything she could do 
to help? Then, interrupting herself, and laying a glove on 
Laura’s arm: 

‘“T’ve got more to /e// you.”’ 

She compressed her lips and stood off from Laura, fixing 
her with a significant glance. 

“Me? To tell me2” 

““ Where are you going now?”’ 

““Home; but our cars are stopped. 
must go over to——”’ 

“* Fiddlesticks! You and Page and Mrs. 
Wessels—all of you are coming home to 
dine with me.”’ 

“But we’ve had dinner already,’’ 
all cried, speaking at once. 

Page explained the situation, 
Cressler would not be denied. 


We 


they 


but Mrs. 


are still in the midst of settling the new house. 


‘““The carriage is right here, 


Landry excused himself. 


for her ears only. 


“I suppose Laura thinks it’s all right, 


“I THINK THAT I AM GOING TO BE VERY HAPPY HERE” 


”) 


she said. 


anything about. As though there weren’t Heaven knows what 
all to tend to there in the morning. I just don’t see,’’ she 
exclaimed decisively, ‘‘ how we’re going to get settled at all. 
That Landry Court! My goodness, he’s more hindrance than 
help. Did you ever see/ He just dashes in as though he 
were doing it all, and messes everything up, and loses things, 
and gets things into the wrong place, and forgets this and 
that, and then he and Laura sit down and spoon. I never 
saw anything like it. First it’s Corthell and then Landry, 
and next it will be somebody else. Laura regularly mortifies 
me; a great, grown-up girl like that, flirting, and letting every 
man she meets think that he’s just the one particular one of 
the whole earth. It’snot good form. And Landry —as if he 
didn’t know we’ve got more to do now than just to dawdle 
and dawdle. I could slap him. I like to see a man take 
life seriously and try to amount to something, and not waste 
the best years of his life trailing after women who are old 
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The whole social machinery is yet to be set in 
So far, Mrs. Cressler, bound by old ties to the family, is almost her only friend. 

Tired with their work at hanging pictures and ordering bookshelves, Laura, Page and Aunt 
Wess’ have gladly taken advantage of Landry’s invitation to dine out at a neighboring restaurant. 


‘“T don’t have to call for Charlie. 
got a man from Cincinnati in tow, and they are going to dine at the Calumet Club.’’ 

It ended by the two sisters and Mrs. Wessels getting into Mrs. Cressler’s carriage. 
He lived on the South Side, on Michigan Avenue, and, 
declaring that he knew they had had enough of him for one day, took himself off. 

But whatever Mrs. Cressler had to tell Laura she evidently was determined to save 
Arrived at the Dearborns’ home, she sent her footman in to tell the 
“girl’’ that the family would not be home that night. 
the same street, and within ten minutes’ walk of the Dearborns’. 
their aunt would be back immediately after breakfast. 

Mrs. Cressler showed them to their rooms. 


The Cresslers lived hard by on 
The two sisters and 


Page and Mrs. Wessels elected to sleep 
and once the door had closed upon them the little girl unburdened herself. 
running off like this for the whole blessed 
and no one to look after the house but those two servants that nobody knows 


—e In the grate the fire that had been lighted ? 


He's 


“1 4M SO GLAD TO SEE va) 


enough to be his erandnio ae and don’t mean that it ul 
ever come to anything.’ } 

In her room, in the front of the house, Laura was par’ 
undressed when Mrs. Cressler knocked at her door. 1 
latter had put ona Meee of flowered silk, and her hairy 
bound in ‘‘ invisible nets.’ 

‘“T brought you a dressing-gown,’’ she said. She hun 
over the foot of the bed, and sat down on the bed its 
watching Laura, who stood before the glass of the bureau, | 
head bent upon her breast, her hands busy with the backf 
her hair. From time to time the hairpins clicked as she |i 
them down in the silver trays close at hand. Then putty 
her chin in the air she shook her head, and the great brai 
unlooped, fell to her waist. 

murmured M. 


“What pretty hair you have, child,’’ 
Cressler. She was settling herself for a long talk with | \ 
protégée. She had much to tell, but, now that they had + 
whole night before them, could afford to take her time. 

Between the two women the conversation began slowly, w! 
detached phrases and observations that did not call nece: 
rily for answers— mere beginnings that they did not care) 
follow up. 


““ They tell me,’’ said Mrs. Cressler, “‘ that that Gretry 
smokes ten cigarettes every night before she goes to b 
You know the Gretrys—they were at the opera the ott 
night.’’ 

Laura permitted herself an indefinite murmur of idiech 
Her head to one side, she drew the brush in slow, dele 
movements downward underneath the long, thick strand'| re 
her hair. Mrs. Cressler watched her attentively. . | 

“Why don’t you wear your hair that new way, Laura, 
she remarked; ‘‘ farther down on your neck? Isee every '€ 
doing it now.’’ : 

The house was very still. Outside the double 
dows they could hear the faint murmuring clic 
the frozen snow. A radiator in the hallway oi 
and strangled for a moment, then fell quiet again.) 

““What a pretty room this is,’’ said Laura. 
think I’ll have to do our guest-room something 1¢ 
this —a sort of white and gold effect. My hair? ') 
I don’t know. Wearing it low that way make:lt 
catch so on the hooks of your collar, and, beside} 
was afraid it would make my head look so flat.” 

\ There was a silence. Laura braided a long str! 
with quick, regular motions of both hands, and 
ting it fall over her shoulder shook it into place 
a twist of her head. She stepped out of her s} 
and Mrs. Cressler handed her her dressing-gown, 
brought out a pair of quilted slippers of red sé! 
from the wardrobe. bd 
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ff it, her chin in her hand. Mrs. Cressler stretched herself 
ipon the bed, an arm behind her head. 

“Well, Laura,’’ she began at length, “‘I have some real 
,ews for you. My dear, I believe you’ve made a conquest.’’ 

“T!?? murmured Laura, looking around. She feigned a 
urprise, though she guessed at once that Mrs. Cressler had 
‘orthell in mind. 

“That Mr. Jadwin—the one you met at the opera.’’ 
Genuinely taken aback, Laura sat upright and stared wide- 
yed. 

“Mr. Jadwin!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, we didn’t have 
ve minutes’ talk. Why, I hardly know the man. _ I only 
jet him last night.’’ 

But Mrs. Cressler shook her head, closing her eyes and 
utting her lips together. 

“That don’t make any difference, Laura. Trust me to tell 
yhen a man is taken with a girl. My dear, youcan have him 
s easy as /hat.’’ She snapped her fingers. 

“Oh, I’m sure you’re mistaken, Mrs. Cressler.’’ 

“Not in the least. I’ve known Curtis Jadwin now for fif- 
sen years— nobody better. He’s as old a family friend as 
harlieand Ihave. I knowhimlikeabook. And I tell you 
ye man is in love with you.”’ 

“Well, I hope he didn’t tell you as much,’’ cried Laura, 
romising herself to be royally angry if such were the case. 
ut Mrs. Cressler hastened to reassure her. 

“Oh my, no. But all the way home last 
ight—he came home with us, you know 
-he kept referring to you, and just so soon 
3 the conversation got on some other subject 
2would lose interest. He wanted to know 
‘1 about you—oh, you know how a man 
ill talk,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ And he said 
yu had more sense and more intelligence 
jan any girl he had ever known.” 

“Oh, well,’’ answered Laura depreca- 
ngly, as if to say that that did not count 
-}r much with her. 

“And that you were simply beautiful. 
said that he never remembered to have 
‘en a more beautiful woman.”’’ 

Laura turned her head away, a hand 
ielding her cheek. She did not answer 
amediately, then at length: 

‘Has he—this Mr. Jadwin— has he ever 
xen married before?”’ 

“No, no. He’s a bachelor, and rich! 
se could buy and sell ws. And don’t think, 
aura, dear, that I’m jumping at conclu- 
ons. 1 hope I’m woman of the world 
rough to know that a man who’s taken with 
pretty face and smart talk isn’t going to 
‘sh right into matrimony because of that. 
wasn’t so much what Curtis Jadwin said 

‘though, dear me, swz, he talked enough 
jout you—as what he didn’t say. I could 
ll. He was thinking hard. He was hit, 
aura. I know he was. And Charlie said 
| spoke about you again this morning at 
eakfast. Charlie makes me tired some- 
nes,’’ she added irrelevantly. 

“Charlie? ’’ repeated Laura. 

“Well, of course I spoke to him about 
ewan, and how taken he seemed with you, 
d the man roared at me.”’ 

\“ He didn’t believe it then?” 

“Yes he did—when I could get him to 
k seriously about it, and when I made 
n remember how Mr. Jadwin had spoken 
‘the carriage coming home.”’ 

Laura curled her leg under her and sat 
tsing her foot and looking into the fire. 
T a long time neither spoke. A little 
ick of brass and black marble began to 
ime, very prettily, the half-hour of nine. 
s. Cressler observed: 

“That Sheldon Corthell seems to be a very 
«-eeable kind of a young man, doesn’t he?”’ 
ly Yes,”’ replied Laura thoughtfully, ‘‘ he is agreeable.” 

}' And a talented fellow, too,’’ continued Mrs. Cressler. 
dut Somehow it never impressed me that there was very 
1 ch fo him.” 

“Oh,” murmured Laura indifferently, ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ 
Ie Suppose,’”’ Mrs. Cressler went on, in a tone of resigna- 
‘n—“T suppose he thinks the world and all of you ?”’ 
aura raised a shoulder without answering. 

“Charlie can’t abide him,”’ said Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Funny, 
't it, what prejudices men have? Charlie always speaks 
him as though he were a higher order of glazier. Curtis 
(win seems to like him. What do you think of him, 
ira—of Mr. Jadwin?”’ 
‘I don’t know,’ she answered, looking vaguely into the 
“T thought he was a s¢évong man—mentally, I mean, 
| that he would be kindly and—and—generous. Some- 
#,” she said musingly, ‘‘I didn’t think he would be the 
:of man that women would take to, at first— but then I 
Wt know. I saw very little of him, as I say. He didn’t 
ress me as being a woman’s man.’ 
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“All the better,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Who would want to 
marry a woman’s man? J/wouldn’t. Sheldon Corthell is 
that. I tell you one thing, Laura, and when you are as old as 
I am you’ll know it’s true: the kind of a man that men like 
—not women—is the kind that makes the best husband.”’ 

Laura nodded her head. 

““Yes,’’ she answered listlessly, ‘‘ I suppose that’s true.” 

“You said Jadwin struck you as being a kindly man, a 
generous man. He’s just that, and that charitable! You 
know he has a Sunday-school over on the East Side, a Sunday- 
school for mission children, and I do believe he’s more 
interested in that than in his business. He wants to make it 
the biggest Sunday-school in Chicago. It’s an ambition of 
his. I don’t want you to think that he’s good in a goody- 
goody way, because he’s not. Laura,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ he’s 
ajine man. I didn’t intend to brag him up to you, because I 
wanted you to like him. But no one knows —as I say — no 
one knows Curtis Jadwin better than Charlie and I, and we 
just Jove him. The kindliest, biggest-hearted fellow —oh, 
well, you’!] know him for yourself, and then you’ll see. He 
passes the plate in our church.”’ 

““ Doctor Wendell’s church?’”’ asked Laura. 

“Yes, vou know—the Second Presbyterian.’’ 

““Tm Episcopalian myself ’’ observed Laura, still thought- 
fully gazing into the fire. 


DRAWN BY WILL GREFE 


“MY DEAR, I BELIEVE YOU’VE oo 
MADE A CONQUEST” 


“‘T know, I know. But Jadwin isn’t the blue-nosed sort. 
And now see here, Laura, I want to tell you. J.—that’s 
what Charlie and I call Jadwin—J. was talking to us the 
other day about supporting a ward in the Children’s Hospital 
for the children of his Sunday-school that get hurt or sick. 
You see he has nearly eight hundred boys and girls in his 
school, and there’s not a week passes that he don’t hear of 
some one of them who has been hurt or taken sick. And he 
wants to start a ward at the Children’s Hospital that can 
take care of them. He says he wants to get other people 
interested, too, and so he wants to start a contribution. He 
says he’ll double any amount that’s raised in the next six 
months —that is, if there’s two thousand raised, he’ll make it 
four thousand; understand? And so Charlie and I and the 
Gretrys are going to get up an amateur play —a charity affair 
—and raise as much moneyas we can. J. thinks it’s a good 
idea, and—here’s the point —we were talking about it coming 
home in the carriage, and J. said he wondered if that Miss 
Dearborn wouldn’t take part. And we are all wild to have 
you. You know you do that sort of thingsowell. Nowdon’t 
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say yes or no to-night. 
have you in it.’’ 

“I'd love to do it,’? answered Laura. ‘‘ But I would have 
to see—it takes so long to get settled, and there’s so much to 
do about a big house like ours, I might not have time. But I 
will let you know about it.’’ 

Mrs. Cressler told her in detail about the proposed play. 
Landry Court was to take part, and she enlisted Laura’s influ- 
ence to get Sheldon Corthell to undertake a réle. Page, it 
appeared, had already promised to help. Laura remembered 
now that she had heard her speak of it. However, the plan 
was so immature as yet that it hardly admitted of very much 
discussion, and inevitably the conversation came back to its 
starting-point. 

“You know,’’ Laura had remarked in answer to one of Mrs. 
Cressler’s observations upon the capabilities and business 
ability of ‘J.’—‘‘ You know I never heard of him before 
you spoke of our theatre party. I don’t know anything about 
him.”’ 

But Mrs. Cressler promptly supplied the information. 
Curtis Jadwin was a man about thirty-five, who had begun - 
life without a sou in his pockets. He was a native of Michi- 
gan. His people were farmers, nothing more nor less than 
hardy, honest fellows, who ploughed and sowed for a living. 
Curtis had only a rudimentary schooling, because he had 
given up the idea of finishing his studies 
in the High School in Grand Rapids on the 
chance of going into business with a livery- 
stable keeper. Thenin time he had bought 
out the business and had run it for himself. 
Some one in Chicago owed him money, 
and in default of payment had offered him 
a couple of lots on Wabash Avenue. That 
was how he happened to come to Chicago. 
Naturally enough, as the city grew the 
Wabash Avenue property—it was near 
Monroe Street—increased in value. He 
sold the lots and bought other real estate, 
sold that and bought somewhere else, and 
so on, till he owned some of the best busi- 
ness sites inthe city. Just his ground rent 
alone brought him Heaven knew how many 
thousands a year. He was one of the 
largest real-estate ownersin Chicago. But 
he no longer bought and sold. His prop- 
erty had grown so large that just the 
management of it alone took up most of his 
time. He had an office in the Rookery, 
and perhaps being so close to the Board of 
Trade Building had given him a taste for 
trying a little deal in wheat now and then. 
Asarule, he deplored speculation. Hehad 
no fixed principles about it, like Charlie. 
Only he was conservative; occasionally he 
hazarded small operations. Somehow he 
had never married. There had been affairs. 


You sleep over it. J. is crazy to 


Oh, yes, one or two, of course. Nothing 
very serious. He just didn’t seem to have 
met the right girl, that was all. He lived 


on Michigan Avenue, near the corner of 
Twenty-first Street, in one of those discour- 
aging eternal yellow limestone houses with 
a basement dining-room. His aunt kept 
house for him, and his nieces and nephews 
overran the place. There was always a 
raft of them there, either coming or going; 
and the way they exploited him! He sup- 
ported them all; Heaven knew how many 
there were; such gawks, all elbows and 
knees, who soaked themselves with cologne 
and made companions of the servants. 
They and the second girls were always 
squabbling about their things that they 
found in each other’s rooms. 

It was growing late. At length Mrs, 
Cressler rose and said good-night. 

When her hostess had gone Laura lost no 
time in getting to bed. But after she turned 
out the gas she knelt a moment by the hearth, looking wide- 
eyed into the glow, thinking over the events of the last twenty- 
four hours. When all was said and done, she had, after all, 
found more in Chicago than the clash and trepidation of 
empire-making, more than the reverberation of the thunder 
of battle, more than the piping and choiring of sweet music. 
First it had been Sheldon Corthell, quiet, persuasive, elo- 
quent. Then Landry Court with his exuberance and extrava- 
gance and boyishness; and now—unexpectedly — behold, a 
new element had appeared—this other one, this man of the 
world, of affairs, mature, experienced, whom she hardly knew. 
It was charming, she told herself—exciting. Life never had 
seemed half so delightful. Romantic, she felt Romance, un- 
seen, intangible, at work all about her. And love, which of 
all things knowable was dearest to her, came to her unsought. 

‘‘T think,’’ she said at last, as she still knelt before the 
fire, looking deep into the coals, absorbed, abstracted —‘‘ I 
think that I am going to be very happy here.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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@The readiest detectors of faults are those who possess 
them. 


@He who cannot bear to be alone is not fit to be with 
any one else. 


@Some men never know how much they are worth; 
others, how little. 


Cif you want to know how you appear to others, 
think of how others appear to you. 


@The unwise man talks without thinking; the wise 


man thinks when talking; the wiser man thinks and is silent. 


os 
Matrimony and the Coal Strike 


HE prolonged strike of the anthracite coal miners, annoy- 
ing and costly as it is to the business world, now develops 
unexpected angles and threatens to strike a few fell blows at 
the foundation of the Republic, the hope of the future, the 
triumph of civilization—the American home. To be sure, 
the American home which has in winters past been kept fairly 
comfortable with coal at seven dollars a ton has doubtless 
already felt the strong pinch of the coal baron, and many a 
householder must this year remain out of society if he would 
afford to keep warm. But it is not the homes already estab- 
lished that the relentless hand of the coal trust is closing 
down upon so oppressively. It is the home-to-be, the care- 
fully projected earthly paradise in which hundreds of 
thousands of loving couples were to live, that the great strike 
is blighting as the first frost of autumn puts the leaves out of 
business. 

From every State in the Union the returns have begun to 
come in, and the count shows a marked and depressing fall- 
ing off in the number of marriages contracted. These are the 
months in which the county clerks usually run up their totals 
to figures which more than compensate for the slack business 
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of the summer. During the hot weather, when there is little 
doing in the matrimonial line, the officials most closely inter- 
ested in a financial way smile and bide their time. They 
know that the fall crop of weddings is slowly but surely 
maturing at a million summer resorts and farms, on placid 
lakes, in wooded hills and on front porches in the hot and 
dusty city. But this fall the crop has been almost a complete 
failure, and keen observers lay the blame at the door of the 
coal strike. 

However loving and trusting two young hearts may be, it 
is a foregone conclusion that they can in no way affect the 
price of coal this winter, and it is a brave young man who 
would take his fair voung bride by the hand and face the 
whole world with coal at twenty dollars aton. Therefore 
the weddings are being postponed by hundreds of thousands 
until more auspicious times, and everybody knows what that 
means. That there is many a slip is nowhere more truly 
spoken than in reference to engaged couples, and a wedding 
postponed has but one chance in five of ever coming off. 

Worse than that, the coal strike and the consequent boost- 
ing of prices is going to have a similar blighting effect upon 
next spring’s crop of engagements and weddings, since only 
the fabulously wealthy can afford this winter to allow Cholly 
and Araminta to hold down the sofa in the warm and cozy 
parlor until all hours of the night. Stern papas will enforce 
the early-closing rules with unheard-of rigidity when twenty- 
dollar coal is being consumed in the furnace. Parlor duets 
will become an unknown quantity, impecunious young men 
will have to go to bed immediately after dinner in order to 
keep warm, and there will be no engagements following the 
winter season of téte-a-tétes. 

Itisthus that the American home is stricken in a vital spot 
by the coal strike; and when this point of view is more gen- 
erally appreciated there will doubtless arise a public clamor 
for a settlement which cannot be withstood. 


The Religion of Things 
HE other day King Edward dined with Mr. Carnegie and 


the Kaiser with Mr. Morgan. The movements of Kings 
are like those of the hands of a clock—of importance only 
because they tell us what hour is striking in the world. 
These dinners are significant of a recent odd change in public 
opinion. Usually, Kings have become the guests of men 
without rank when they wished publicly to recognize in them 
certain qualities which elevated them to an equality with 
royalty. An ancestor of the Kaiser visited Tasso because he 
was a great poet; Henry the Second walked barefoot to the 
grave of a butcher’s son because he thought him a great saint; 
Victoria, more than once, was the guest of commoners who 
had achieved rank as statesmen or soldiers. But Wilhelm 
and Edward have given the first royal recognition of the 
might of trade. Not of money. It was not because of the 
millions which the two Americans held in their hands that 
the Kaiser and King recognized them as equals, but because 
the millions proved them to be foremost among the Captains 
of Industries. And industries are now counted as chief 
among the powers of the world because they make life full 
and comfortable for us. 

There can be no doubt that never, since time began, has 
mankind given itself so vehemently as now to the work of 
making this world agreeable. The catechism should be 
altered. The chief duty of man now is to glorify this life and 
to enjoy it as long as he can. 

It is the age, not of ideas, but Things. Railways, wireless 
telegraphy, sanitation, skilled surgery, every discovery of 
science or art, are really only of use to make more pleasant 
John Smith’s journey from one eternity to the other. He 
does not trouble himself much about these eternities, nor 
about his soul which must go into them. 

His ancestors gave their lives to ideas. They fought to 
rescue Christ’s tomb, or for liberty, or some religious dogma. 
John applauds wars of conquest. 

His father fell in love with a pretty, poor girl, and joyfully 
gave his life to hard work to make a home for her and her 
children. 

John, too, is in love with a poor, pretty girl. His whole 
being cries out for her, for he is human, after all. But if he 
marries he must give up all hopes of a yacht and an automo- 
bile and seasons in Paris and London. 

On one side is a wife, children to keep his race alive, a 
home and love. 

On the other side — Things. 

Usually, Things win. 

The girl grows pale for a while and presently marries some 
old, dull man who can afford a wife, and John goes back to 


work, Heisaccused, with all modern Americans, of worship- 
ing money. We do not worship money, but the Things that 
it will buy. 


Isn’t it time that we examined this new religion of ours to - 


see what it costs us, and what it actually gives us in return? 


October 4, 90 


In Newest New York 


NY one who visits New York to-day after an absence 
eight or ten years will be astonished at the phys 
changes. They have been so sudden and so vast that tho 
who live there wonder. But if he will put off his visit t 
years more he will be astounded. The New York of 
nineties will have practically disappeared, and upon its § 
will be a city of palaces great and small surrounded 
majestic and splendid public works. For within the me 
three years, in the realizing of projects already determined 
no less than one thousand million dollars will be spent ; 
an army of three hundred thousand laborers, most of th 
skilled, will be constantly employed. 

In those three years the city government will spend a 
a quarter of a billion upon bridges and docks, upon higt 
ways and parks, upon schools and other public buildings an¢ 
water supply. Then there are the various semi-public e 
prises of railway corporations in tunneling the rivers 
tunneling the city itself, and in extending and impro 
existing transportation lines — all this energy directed towe 
making New York the most convenient city in the world 
the movements of the population. The several boroughs wil 
be closely united and all will be connected with the Jers 
mainland. In this vast work another quarter of a billion ¢ 
more will be spent immediately. Finally, there are 
private enterprises —a multitude of new private palaces, 
sky-scrapers, new hotels, new apartment houses. : 

Upon these private building enterprises more than half ; 
billion will be spent in the three years, counting in the ope} 
tions now settled. In one small square alone— Long Acre 
no less than twenty millions will be put into a few sk 
scraper hotels and office buildings. 

As the state of the building trades is the surest index to 
general prosperity, because building operations as a fru 
mean the investment of surplus, the prospect is bright fo 
least three years more of the unprecedented prosperity whic 
has recently been finding noisy and offensive expression 
reckless public and private gambling, and almost lu 
squanderings upon the most useless and most harmful of 
uries. The half a thousand millions put by private per 
and private corporations into buildings means another h 
thousand millions in furnishings. And what does it ne 
mean in the way of enormous expenditures by the tenants c 
palaces and palace apartments and palace hotels and palac 
office buildings? Apartments costing twenty-five thousand 
year for the bare interior will be not uncommon; and th 
builders of one new office building are renting the first flo 
for sixty thousand and the second for between thirty al 
forty thousand; nor is the floor area great. 

But it would be a mistake to fancy that this new city or 
prosperity is founded upon the quicksands of speculatio 
prodigality. New York knows very far-sightedly what i 
doing when it engages three hundred thousand labore 
work for three years at wages ranging from two dollars to 
a day and averaging not far from four and a half a day. | 
the bulk of the surplus of these wages will appear preser 
in savings-bank accounts. 

To-day New York looks like a city insane. And, i 
sense, it is acity of madmen. But there’s method in 
mad haste to tear down and blow up and scatter to the wind) 
And that method will presently excite the admiration of 
world —and draw throngs of exceedingly profitable visitor 
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A Continental Coinage 
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HEN Blaine assembled his Pan-American Congres 
Washington one of the benefits he hoped to secure’ 
the adoption of a universal coin that would pass curr 


throughout the Western Hemisphere. That object has 1 : 


ing our monetary systemin bulk. The Canadians now rec 
in dollars instead of in pounds, and a Canadian dolla 
worth precisely an American dollar. Here we have read} 
hand an international currency for the whole continent no 
of Mexico. But we refuse to use it. . 
Canada has done her share, not only by adopting o 
tem but by admitting our currency to her circulation. 
American cashier who goes to Montreal with the reserve 
his bank in his satchel can pay his hotel bill without v 
ing a money-changer. But if you offer a Canadian ten 
piece to a New York car conductor he eyes you suspicious 
as if you were trying to pass a counterfeit coin. Canad 
coins pass in the American towns along the frontier 
nobody suffers inconvenience. Quite the contrary. ! 
why should not an arrangement that works well in Buf 
prove equally satisfactory in New York? 4 
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GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE 


SNOVERNOR “BOB” LA FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, 
(5 stands for death to the caucus and convention system 
and for square taxation. He does not stand for 
Sator Spooner unless that statesman will swallow the 
Vsconsin Republican platform and look pleasant. 
| Peanut politician,’’ ‘‘ Populist,’’ ‘‘demagogue’’ and 
““lay-actor ”’ are among the least explosive terms which his 
nie provokes from the old-line politicians of his State and 
pty. Just now these expressions are enjoying a hearty 
riaissance among the members of the old group of 
Vsconsin Federal office-holders, owing to the bitter medicine 
Grernor La Follette held to the lips of Senator Spooner in 
th recent Republican State Convention. 
)me of the most picturesque and remarkable political feuds 
0/he decade has been the result. But the issues and the 
are in this case inseparable, and the character and tem- 


iment of the individual must be considered before the 
V.consin situation can be understood. 

1 several particulars Governor La Follette bears striking 
rmblance to President Roosevelt. He has an amiable 
w of skinning his teeth and displaying a healthy develop- 
mit of under jaw which shows the bulldog in his blood. 
Tn, occasionally, he barks out in a way which makes the 
i wheel-horses of the party shy and plunge like green 
ce. And to the educated nerves of wheel-horses broke to 
hiaess by such master-trainers as ‘‘ Boss’’ Keyes, Philetus 
Siyer, Phil Spooner, Henry C. Payne, Charles Pfister and 
th other whips of the Stalwart stable in Wisconsin, this bark 
oidisobedience is strangely disconcerting— not to say 
tr sonable. 

or nearly thirty years, until the audacious young La 
ette broke from under the party bars and snapped at the 
's of these trusty wheel-horses, their course along the 
hi way of State politics had been serene and undisturbed. 
Bi those ‘‘good old days’’ of perfect party discipline are 
nm but reminiscences in Republican politics in Wisconsin. 
T, dog that barked now holds the Executive manger 
ag nst all comers and skins his teeth and sets his jaw against 
themnant of the old stable. 
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None of the Sleek Bird:Dog About this Man 


Giernor La Follette is a politician without a paunch. 
Tlre is nothing pulpy in his composition. He is trim and 
mjcular. Physically speaking, his only concession to the 
iriitions of the politician is a pompadour of the most 
spzhtly and aggressive type. His defiance of prevailing 
fajion may be unconscious, but at any rate the sleek ‘‘ bird- 
mee of hair-dressing is not for the Governor of this 

2 which bristles with farms, lumber camps and a 
id dinavian population which refuses to desert the pompa- 
‘or lay a hair in deference to the dictates of society. 
ke Owen Wister’s Virginian, La Follette has a way of 
‘ing his eyes to narrow slits. And his eyes are of the 
re: cowboy blue—the kind that shows the fire of an opal 
ul-r stress of any strong emotion. 

2 began life forty-seven years ago in a log cabin in 
Priirose Township, twenty-two miles from Madison. This 
s ¢ first count in indictment which the ‘‘ practical ’’ politi- 
"4; hold against him. If he were not a professional poser 
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attempting a weak imitation of the heroic he would 
not have been born ina log cabin and would not 
have been the support of a widowed mother with 
other children! But when “ Little Bob’’ took full 
charge of the farm he was only fourteen years old 
and would have been glad to swap the log cabin 
and heroic réle of family supporter for almost 
anything in the repertoire of the very respectable 
silver-spoon management. 

By the time he had reached the age of nineteen he had spent 
one term in the village academy. It was his first ‘“‘ taste of 
blood,’’ and he determined thenceforth to havea good educa- 
tion despite anything save the comfort of his mother and her 
family. Teaching gave him a start through the preparatory 
work. Then he contrived to buy a half interest in the old 
Press, the first students’ publication of the University. He 
became its editor, and the investment nearly paid his way 
through the institution from which he was graduated in ’79. 

One event of his college work had a marked and direct 
influence upon his later career. This was the winning of the 
inter-State oratorical contest. Never before had Madison 
achieved this distinction, and when the boy who came out 
victor over the universities of six other States returned home 
there was a liberal burning of red fire and a public intimation 
that ‘‘ Bobbie’’ had a permanent mortgage on the city of 
Madison. 

But that didn’t pay his matriculation fee when he entered 
the law school. He paid for the first term but failed to get 
beyond it, for his financial burdens were unexpectedly 
increased and he withdrew. His admission to the bar came 
after only six months of apprenticeship in a private office. | 

In the fall of ’80 he ran for the office of District Attorney, 
was elected, secured a startling number of convictions and 
showed himself a spellbinder before a jury. His reelection 
put him two thousand votes ahead of his ticket. 


The First Kickup in the Traces 


Two years later he decided to run for Congress. Those were 
the days when “‘ Boss’’ Keyes ruled the Republican politics 
of Wisconsin and ‘‘ Phil’’ Spooner was his chief lieutenant. 

One day ‘‘ Phil’’ met the future Governor and inquired: 
““ What's this I hear about your wanting to go to Congress? ”’ 

‘““[’m thinking of trying for the nomination,’’ replied La 
Follette. 

‘* Well, I can tell you right now that you can’t go. Don’t 
you know that no one can go anywhere without consulting 
Keyes and the rest of the crowd?’’ 

‘“T thought that was a matter for the Republican voters of 
the district to decide,’’ replied the young lawyer. 

‘““Huh!’’ was the answer. ‘‘Try it. But if you do we’ll 
skin you—mark that!”’ 

““Then you’d better be about it, for I’m going to fight,’’ 
returned La Follette. And this was the first peep against the 
machine rule in Republican badger politics that had been 
heard since ‘‘ Boss’’ Keyes founded the machine, It was 
almost sacrilege and the victim was marked for the sacrifice. 

But somehow the sacrifice didn’t materialize and “‘ Boss’’ 
Keyes saw the ‘‘little upstart’’ going to Congress from his 
own district. 

This incident marked the beginning of the battle of the 
new order against the old, young blood against old blood, 
“‘reform’’ against the ‘‘ machine,’’ of La Follette against the 
established autocrats of the party. 

Thereafter events moved swiftly with the young Congress- 
man—who enjoyed the distinction of being the youngest 
member of the House. He was twenty-nine years old and 
had not seen a day of legislative experience—not even as 
township supervisor. 
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Philetus Sawyer, the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
received him graciously, introduced him to the President, 
Cabinet Members and heads of Departments, and secured him 
a place on the Indian Affairs Committee. There he had his 
first experience with the delicate and devious ways of legis- 
lation. Among the bills which came before that committee 
was one providing for opening to settlement a portion of the 
Big Sioux Reservation. In this bill was a clause which 
granted authority to certain railroads to acquire a right-of- 
way through the middle of the reservation on especially 
advantageous terms. Young La Follette amended the clause 
to conform to the usual practice of the committee. Both the 
Senators from his State argued and protested. 

““ Man, these very railroads gridiron your district,’’ he was 
warned by a colleague. His reply was: 

“Tf I can’t do what seems to be right here then I want to 
gohome. The bill will never go through this committee in 
its present form so long as I am a member of the Indian 
Affairs.’’ Nor did it until after La Follette was placed on 
the Way's and Means Committee. 


Every Politician His Own Machine 


Meantime the audacious young revolter set about building a 
machine of his own. His district was normally Democratic 
and was spotted with communities which greenbackism and 
other heresies had drawn away from the Republican faith. 
Into every precinct he sent a circular letter requesting the 
names of the members of the township or precinct committee, 
and of “‘ thirty other Republicans named in the order of their 
activity, zeal and intelligence.’’ Later, as his ambition 
expanded, he covered the entire State with these requests and 
gathered in the desired lists. From these sources he obtained 
further lists of voters who had formerly been allied with the 
Republicans, or were for any reason to be regarded as possible 
converts, and why they were believed to be open to convic- 
tion. To these men he continually sent Congressional litera- 
ture especially adapted to their needs. And when there was 
nothing to fit the case, in the ordinary course of speechmaking, 
he prepared something to meet the exigencies of the hour. 

But in 1890 he slipped out on the anti-tariff landslide along 
with practically all other Republican candidates. However, 
he ran far ahead of his ticket and was more powerful than 
ever before. Friends and enemies alike pointed to him as 
the next candidate for Governor, with a near call on a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

Not until 1896 did La Follette again appear as a candidate 
for public office. Meanwhile his growing feud with Senator 
Sawyer, begun during his service on the Indian Committee, 
in his opposition to his superior’s measures, had broken out 
in a bitter battle over the Democratic suit to recover from 
former State treasurers, or their bondsmen, the moneys 
received by them as interest on public funds deposited in 
bank. Senator Sawyer had been on the bonds of several 
former treasurers and was generally held to be liable for 
from $300,000 to $500,000. The public discussion provoked 
abounded in sensational charges and counter-charges. It 
made La Follette the most-talked-of man inthe State. His 
fame as a spellbinder grew, and his list of active, zealous and 
intelligent Republicans swelled daily. 
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At the St. Louis Convention of 1896 La 
Follette saw Senator Sawyer for the first time 
since the outbreak of their quarrel, marked 
the signs of decline, and told his family and 
friends: ‘‘I am going to make a contest for 
the place at the head of the ticket while the 
old Senator is here to fight me. We must have 
it out once for all.”’ 

They did—and the stalwarts overthrew in 
convention the remarkable strength he had 
developed in the State. Then he declared, 
‘“We must have a system by which the will 
of the people in choosing their candidates for 
office cannot be overthrown by the caucus or 
the convention.’’ This has been his text ever 
since—save when he has divided time with a 
demand for a law to compel a fair distribution 
of the burdens of taxation, now resting with 
disproportionate heaviness upon the shoulders 
of the common people. 

He has lectured on these subjects before 
leading universities and has persistently sown 
the State with literature on the subject. 

Again, in 1898, he contested for the guber- 
natorial nomination. Although personally 
beaten, after a fierce and historic fight, he 
forced his two tenets of ‘‘ direct primaries ’”’ 
and ‘‘impartial taxation’’ into the party 
platform and nominated all the candidates 
for State office save the head of the ticket. 

Steadily he pursued the course of his 
ambition and in 1900 smothered the opposition 
within his party, was nominated for Governor 
by acclamation and elected by more than 
100,000 plurality, 70,000 over the normal 
Republican margin. 


His Personal Domination of His Party 


Inaugurated as the eloquent champion of the 
common people, as the flayer of corporate 
greed and tax-dodging, as the implacable 
enemy of machine methods and caucus poli- 
tics, he is charged by-his opponents with 
being the most autocratic political dictator 
Wisconsin has ever known—one who brooks 
nothing short of absolute obedience and un- 
qualified loyalty. 

It is charged that in his first campaign for 
the governorship he gave to the railroads such 
assurances of “fair treatment’’ as to allay 
their opposition, but that he is now in the 
position of Rider Haggard’s Harmachus, the 
beautiful young priest who came down to 
Thebes sworn to kill Cleopatra by his own 
hand and to restore the neglected altars of 
Isis—looked upon her beauty and became 
her devotee! 

But to this charge the young Governor points 
to years of consistent hammering on the twin 
themes to which he has dedicated his career. 
If he has not now the active opposition of the 
greatest corporate interests of the State, then 
appearances deceive. His characteristics and 
powers as a politician are curiously summed 
up by one of his opponents who declares: 

“Lucifer was a babe in ambition compared 
with La Follette; he would shame a Sioux 
Indian in vindictiveness; he has the iron grip 
of a race of bulldogs when once he sets his 
jaws to a purpose; personally he is honest 
and almost irresistible, a man above re- 
proach in his family relations and socially 
charming, but when it comes to the game of 
politics you may tie his hands and he’l] skin 
alive all the wheel-horses that ever turned a 
trick in Wisconsin.’’ 

La Follette divides the 
Wisconsin into two classes: friends of La 
Follette and his enemies. Neutral, there 
is none. And he ruled with an iron hand in 
the State convention which recently renomi- 
nated him, reiterated his two pet tenets, and 
indorsed Senator Spooner provided he de- 
clared himself in accordance with the platform 
of his party. The people are with La Follette. 
He is the apostle of the new day, the leader 
of the young men, the crier of a new and fair 
cause. If he is victorious in the present 
campaign, aS appearances indicate that he 
will be, and is able to compel the Legislature 
to redeem the pledges of the Republican plat- 
form, he is certain to become one of the chief 
figures in the forefront of national politics. 
There is a legend growing up in Wisconsin 
which serves as a last word to all discussions 
of this remarkable man. It is: ‘‘ La Follette 
will get what he wants; he may be crucified, 
but he cannot be killed; bury him and he 
will rise again, and with an overwhelming 
majority!’’ 
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The Loyal Codperation of His Wife 


There is not in Wisconsin a better matched 
team than Governor and Mrs. La Follette. 
They met at the beginning of their college 
course at Madison; when “‘ Little Bob’’ was 
carrying off the inter-State oratorical honors 
““Belle’’ Case was preparing the oration 
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which won the Lewis prize; they were gradu- 
ated together in 1879 and married in 1881. 
When the young district attorney came 
home from his office and talked to his wife of 
the cases in which his thoughts and interests 
were centred, she discovered that they were 
not upon an even basis; that he knew some 
law and she didn’t. Their entire acquaint- 
ance, their courtship and their equipment for 
life had, up to that point, been strictly upona 
coeducational basis. She had found it a good 
basis and wished to preserve this intimate 
balance of things so far as possible. There- 
fore she entered the Law Department of the 
University and was the first woman ever 
graduated from that institution. That was in 
1885, the year her husband went to Congress. 
Mrs. La Follette’s devotion to home and its 
duties did not permit her to engage in the 
active practice of law, although she is often 
credited with having done so. But the fact 
that she has been in the broader sense a 
full partner with her husband is not doubted 


by any who know her, for she can understand 


Between 


HE serving up of novels 
3 begins to resemble the 
performances of a chef 
who seeks to beguile and 
surprise his patrons with 
mysterious sauces and 
unfamiliar names. There 
was recently a_ series 
known as novels of lo- 
cality, each depicting a 
different section of this 
widespread country. A 
volume of stories published anonymously 
invited readers to win a prize by guessing at 
the correct authorship. In other cases anony- 
mity has been made much of, and assertions 
of authorship and contradictions have flown 
thick and fast in the hope of piquing curiosity. 


Historical Novels in Disguise 


One of the New York publishers announces 
a ‘‘new novel’’ series for the autumn which 
is arecognition of the large part played by the 
newcomer in fiction of recent years. The 
first novel of the series has a valid reason for 
existence according to the dictum of Mr. 
Howells, in that it is founded upon actual 
knowledge of actual life. The title is The 
Ragged Edge, and the author, Mr. John T. 
McIntyre, a young, hardworking Philadel- 
phian, has written his story out of intimate 
acquaintance with rough-and-ready politics 
and the social life of the tenements. It 
appears that the story sees the light after 
vicissitudes, for there is a tale that when the 
manuscript was first sent to the publisher the 
express wagon was robbed in the environs of 
Philadelphia. The highwaymen took the 
manuscript, which doubtless appealed to their 
literary standards, and left only the wrapper. 
The manuscript never reappeared, but for- 
tunately the author had kept an original copy, 
which should persuade all writers to do like- 
wise. It is said that the manuscript of the 
first volume of an important American history 
was once mislaid by the author in traveling, 
and the result was a necessity for rewriting a 
most elaborate work, a harrowing task which 
involved a peculiarly burdensome delay. 
The mention of history and of fiction in the 
same breath suggests the extreme caution 
with which the publishers approach anything 
which savors of historical fiction. Evidently 
they more than suspect that the public has 
been glutted with Revolutionary and Colonial 
romance, to say nothing of ‘‘ Prithee,’’ and 
““Forsooth,’’ and sword and dagger fiction. 
Viewed in this light it is amusing to read the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel, Tom 
Moore, which is promptly explained to be 
““an unhistorical romance,’’ although it deals 
with Ireland’s greatest poet, who was assur- 
edly a historical character. In the case of 
that novelized biography, The Conqueror, 
stress was laid on the biography, and the idea 
of historical fiction was not to be entertained, 
which was justifiable enough since Mrs. 
Atherton’s brilliant book was primarily a 
character study, Mr. R. W. Chambers, nov- 
elist, sportsman, painter and _ playwright, 
comes frankly to the fore with a romance of 
life in New York State in 1778, called The 
Maid at Arms, but there are few authors 
or publishers equally candid, and historical 
fiction for the moment is apt to appear in 
disguise, although one publisher announces 
an entire library of historical tales. But 
these belong to more or less classic realms. 
Edward Eggleston, historian and novelist, 


a political move without a diagram, enters 
with keenest sympathy and intelligence into 
all his ambitions and gives to the social life 
of the executive mansion an atmosphere of 
genuine intellectuality. Perhaps there is not 
an executive mansion in America where the 
freshman and the senior feel so thoroughly 
at home as here. 

Mrs. La Follette is a stalwart coeducation- 
ist, and is a hard hitter against all substitutes 
and subterfuges. She does not hesitate 
publicly to say that ‘‘the idea of separation 
such as the University of Chicago is discuss- 
ing seems to me an evasion and a fraud.’”’ 
She is also an ardent advocate of physical 
culture; but declares that motherhood is the 
highest mission of woman. Her _ eldest 
daughter, now in the university, is a girl of 
rare attractiveness, ‘‘ Bobbie’’ and Philip 
are keen and sturdy little men of about eight 
and six years respectively, and Mary is just 
emerging from babyhood. The family life 
of the La Follettes is very happy and its key- 
note is coeducation! 
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and Mr. Stockton were two of the few Ameri- 
can writers who had gained an independence 
by literary work. In the case of the 
former, some successful textbooks contributed 
largely to this result. With Mr. Stockton, 
the work of his own rich imagination gained 
its well-deserved reward. Up to the time of 
the few great successes in fiction within a 
few years, which are unlikely to be repeated, 
such independence has been rare enough. 
Howells, Stedman, Stoddard, and most of 
the best-known authors have either held 
editorial positions or have done work not 
strictly literary. The late Paul Ford in- 
herited a competency, although his returns 
from his writings were large. The books of 
Mr. Winston Churchill have brought great 
returns, but he also has had independent 
means. Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ suc- 
cesses in fiction have been supplemented by 
various journalistic commissions. Mr. Irving 
Bacheller, after many years of strenuous 
journalistic life, has realized a certain meas- 
ure of independence through two novels, and 
the same is probably true of Mr. E. L. Major, 
but two books hardly constitute a complete 
career. It is true enough that writers have 
been better paid of late, that new talent or 
special ability is keenly sought for, and that 
the iridescent possibility of a ‘“‘ best-selling 
novel’’ has advanced the quotations for 
fiction, but independence through purely lit- 
erary work is rarely realized. In one case 
an author seized it with his own hands. 
When Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter wrote 
Mr. Barnes of New York he met with a series 
of rejections at the hands of publishers. 
Thereupon he became his own publisher, and 
great was his reward. Mr. Barnes may not 
be “‘ proper to literature,’’ but the public of 
that time left no doubt as to its popularity. 


The Poor Returns of Literary Work 


In the case of Doctor Eggleston the practi- 
cal rewards from his culture histories must 
have been infinitely smaller than the returns 
from his textbooks, In fact the more impor- 
tant American historical writers have hardly 
looked upon their work as a means of bread- 
winning. Prescott was independent, and the 
devotion of Prescott and of Motley to their 
researches could not have been compensated 
by the practical returns. Parkman was inde- 
pendent, and his long study was followed by 
an extended period in which his books had 
but a comparatively limited sale. Mr. Henry 
C. Adams’ history is a monument for the 
author, but he would probably hardly describe 
it as a successful commercial venture, and 
doubtless this could be said of Professor 
MacMaster’s history, which has involved so 
many years of minute investigation. But for 
a classic history there is at least an assurance 
of permanency, and a possibility of an out- 
come ultimately favorable for the author, 
whereas the life of the novel seems to grow 
steadily shorter. But there are compensa- 
tions. The novel will remain in demand in 
spite of Jules Verne’s recent prophecy that 
within fifty years the newspaper will usurp 
its field altogether. Furthermore, there has 
never been a time when popular instructive 
literature was in such demand. It is not 
only the case that the few textbooks of past 
generations have multiplied, but they are 
accompanied by readings in popular science, 
history and literature, and by a legion of 
books for collateral reading, for school 
libraries and reading circles. 
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Some are earning $50 
per week and upwards 
f Menand women wanted every where to op- 
| erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 

attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 
remarkable recommending features ; previous 
experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 


f KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 
| 564 Washington St. 
] U RY Boston, Mass. 
q ABASTINE durable and sanitary wall 
= cotting, ALABASTINE, 


of the beautiful effects that you can get without 


§ poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
1 information. 


)LABASTINE C0, 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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We want to tell you of the 


| the frozen dog who had died for art. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Americans Abroad 
By VANCE THOMPSON 


VER in the Latin Quarter the other 
night certain Parisianized Americans 


were telling a story of Ernest Seton 
Thompson —though of recent years he has 
stood his name on end and become Thompson 
Seton Ernest. In those days, however, he 
was of the “‘ Quarter’’ and did not care much 
whether his name stood on its head or walked 
on all threes. He had a little studio over in 
the Impasse du Maine, and his hair was long 
and he had painted a picture. There are peo- 
ple still living who saw that picture. Others 
have heard of it. Its title was The Man 
Eaten by Wolves. It represented a white 
desolation of snow-land, upon which were 


large, dark splashes of human gore; also 
three wolves and a dead dog. 
““And the man?’’ the curious asked. 
““ He’s already eaten,’’ said the artist. 
This gave him some reputation among 


thoughtful people and the picture almost was 
sent to the Salon. 

““ Do you observe the anatomy of the dog?”’ 
the artist asked. 

Thoughtful people observed the anatomy of 
the dog. 

““T worked hard on that,’’ said the artist, 
“but indeed I am conscientious—obstinately 
so in matters of art. At first I couldn’t get 
that dog right. I painted him in and out and 
in and out, but Icouldn’t get him right. You 
see he had died and I wanted to express how 
he had died— defending his master; even in 
death there should be a look of devotion 
about him. So I chloroformed my dog and 
had him frozen—like that. He was my 
model for that noble animal in the picture.”’ 

The American girls—fellow-students in 
Julian’s art-school—who heard this grizzly 
tale were shocked. 

** And the poor dog?’’ they asked. 

“Still frozen, still in my studio,’’ said the 


| artist; ‘“ come up any time and see him.’’ 


They made a courage-trust and went the 
next afternoon. They climbed the cork- 
screw Staircase to the top floor and beat upon 
the door. There wasnoanswer. They knew, 
however, that they had made no mistake, for 
two-thirds of the artist’s name was painted 
horizontally upon the door-panel. So they 
went in. There was no one there, not even 
They 
looked for the dog. 

‘* Perhaps it’s in the cupboard,”’ they said. 

Shuddering with terror they opened the 
cupboard; no frozen dog; there were only 
five small white eggs, upon two of which was 
blue-penciled the word: ‘‘ COOKED.”’’ 

Gloomy, disillusioned, speechless, the art- 


| girls went down the corkscrew stairs. 


It was at one of M. Delcassé’s receptions in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. She came 
with the Japanese Ambassador’s party. And 
she was winsome as a flower, this delicate 
Japanese girl—oh, an amber girl! —dressed 
in the silken splendor of herrace. Therefore 
was it almost uncanny to hear her talk witha 
Down-East accent. When you gasped she 
said: ‘‘ Why, l’ma Wellesley girl, you know.’’ 

‘* And you are going home?’’ 

*“ Yes, back to Japan.’’ 

The small face grew very serious. 

““T want to teach my people two things 
when I get back,’’ she said; ‘‘ ice cream and 
the gospel.”’ 


The Truth About Marie Antoinette 


Children stories are never funny unless they 
are true and usually they smell too much of 
the fond papa. This one, however, has the 
exquisite quality of truth. It has to do with 
Miss Margaret Middleton. Inall the dignity 
of her,four years, in all the splendor of golden 
curls and a new frock, she was taken out to 
see Paris. As she was taken about they 
improved her mind by injecting the history 
of Paris into her. When she came back I 
asked her what she had seen. She had been 
down the Avenue des Champs Elysées, even 
unto the Place de la Concorde. 

““And what was it happened there?’’ her 
mamma asked. 

After a protracted period thought 
Margaret said: ‘‘ Wait—I know. Oh, thath 
where they cut her head off! It wath Marie 
Antoinette. She wath a wicked queen. 
When the poor thtarving peoples came and 
asked her for bread, she gave them cake — tho 
they cut her head off!’’ 

I know another four-year-old, also an 
American girl. I shall not give her name 


of 


because some day she may grow up and take 
her revenge. Yesterday afternoon it was my 
pleasant duty to go to her dancing-school in 
the Rue Galilée and bring her home to her 
anxious mother. She wore a white frock and 
a white, big hat, and was altogether such a 


stunning girl that I felt immensely proud that 


I was to be her escort. I said, ** Hello, 
Ellen!’’ (there, the secret is out!) and took 
herbythehand. Atthat moment I perceived 
a dark and anxious boy of five pervading the 
atmosphere about her. With chill dignity 
she released her hand. 

“He’s got my pumps,”’ she said. 

“Oh, indeed,’’ said I; ‘‘ well, that’s kind 
of him to carry your pumps; but who is this 
little boy?”’ 

Ellen shot a dignified whisper at me. 

“He isn’t a little boy —he’s a count!”’ 

She and the count walked on. I felt de 
trop, but I trudged after them. My thoughts 
were gloomy. After one has fed enormous 
quantities of candy and chocolate into a girl, 
has taken her to see Punch and Judy at La 
Muette twice a week, and has wiped her nose 
for years, it is not pleasant to see her walk off 
with a tadpole of a French count, not yet five. 
My revenge came sooner than I expected. 
Suddenly the young lady halted and clutched 
herself and cried, in a voice Sarah Bernhardt 
would have envied, ‘‘Oh! Oh! mon dieu, 
quelle catastrophe/’’ YT saw small white 
lacy things creeping down toward her shoe- 
tops and knew what had happened. I 
bundled her up in my arms and deposited her 
in a cab. As we drove away I bowed to my 
discomfited rival and said with fiendish 
politeness: “‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte /”’ 


His bow in return was distant and cold. He, 
too, recognized arival. And when Ellen was 
delivered to her mamma and had_ been 


repaired, she thanked me for bringing her 
home quite in her old way. But I’ve lost all 
confidence. 

They breed a fine class of optimists out in 
Chicago. Mr. Laurence Hamill of that par- 
ish came down from Berlin in an automobile. 

““ Three days,’’ he said, “and rain all the 
time—it rained day and night.’’ 

We condoled with him, saying, ‘‘ Dear me! 
what wretched weather!’ 

“Oh, well,’’ said the Chicagoan, ‘‘ 
better than none.’’ 


it was 


Why They Ate the Chickens 


You know the Salon of Paris—it is the 
greatest annual art-show in the world. Now 
the first day and the last day are the two 
most important. The last day every one 
who is nobody goes and it is a popular féte; 
the first day only those gilt-edged folk who 
have exceptional tickets are permitted to 
pass the turnstyles. 

Leo Mielziner, the sculptor, has a small 
boy of three who is Yankee to his finger-tips, 
as a small boy born and bred in New 
Hampshire should be. The day the Salon 
opened Mr. Mielziner went, of course—he 
wanted to see where they had put the bust of 
Zangwill he was exhibiting. The three-year- 
old insisted upon going, too. 

“* They won’t let you in,’ 
“vou have no card.”’ 

‘“T’ll go with you,’’ said the kid. 

At the doors a throng of exceptional peo- 
ple—artists with too much hair on their 
heads or not enough; perfumed, exceptional 
women; hard-working journalists who passed 
the turnstyles by displaying their cards and 
murmuring the open sesame, ‘‘ Press!’’ Our 
little Yankee watched the operation, and while 
his father was fingering for a gold piece he 
approached the turnstyle. He looked up at 
the big gate-keepers, touched his small, vel- 
vet cap, said ‘‘ Press!’’ and calmly walked in. 

I met Mielziner and that New Hampshire 
kid of his in front of Zangwill’s bust. The 
boy said: ‘‘ Don’t you wish you was back in 
America? Wegotafarmthere. It’s in New 
Hampshire. We had chickens. You know 
papa has to come to Paris because he’s an 
artist. We’d have come sooner but 
couldn’t, because we had thirty-four spring 
chickens and mamma wouldn’t sell them 
because she said it was cruel—so we had to 
stay there till we ate ’em all up!’’ 

As both papa and mamma were there when 
my small friend made this confidential 
remark to me I am inclined to think that he 
found it more comfortable to sleep on his 
stomach that night. 


) 


his papa said; 


we 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


HERE are many new 

styles in suits and 

cloaks for this season, 
and the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost should write for our 
new Fall and Winter Cat- 
alogue and samples of the 
materials from which we 
make our garments. We 
keep no ready-made stock, 
but make every garment 
to order. If what you 
order does not fit and 
please you, send it back 
and we will refund your 
money. Our aim is to 
satisfy you. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Fashionable Cloth 
| Suits, $8 up. 


Costumes, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Church and Visiting 
Costumes, with 
just the right 
style, $12 up. 


Separate Skirts, the y 
newest cut, $4up. “S& : 


Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 

The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
| veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue and Samples will be sent fvee by re- 
turn mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


COLD DAYS ARE HEALTHY DAYS 
If You Wear A Perfect-Fitting, Tailor-Made 


FROST KING OR FROST QUEEN 
CHAMOIS VEST 


Made of Chamois, the best cold resister known. 
damp winds cannot penetrate chamois. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, 
flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of 
chamrois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, black or 
tan flannel, $3.00 each. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 
name with §3.00, and we will supply you, express pre- 
paid. Write for free descriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Cold, 


LIKE A ROSE 


Clear, smooth, beautiful, is 
the complexion of the woman 


who uses 
LABLACHE 


Face Powder. It freshens, nourishes, softens the 
skin and removes blemishes left by sun and wind of 
summer. Preserves a fine complexion; restoresone 
that has faded. Usenoother. Flesh, White, Pink, 
Cream, Tints. 50c perbox. Druggists or by mail. 


BEN, LEVY & 00., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
Inan, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
* paid on receipt of 


F orice if yor 
aeaiee hasitit. 25C 
| KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


| EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. A/onogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
Cards Téc, Samples and Valuable Booklet, ** Wedding Etiquette," 
FREE. J, W. COCKKUM, 627 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind, 
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The Kalamazoo 
Round Heater 


is the best stove 
you can buy for the 
purpose. It is well 
made of the very 
best material and 
burns any kind 

of fuel. Our 


Steel Ranges and 
Steel Cook 
Stoves 


are the perfect 
bakers. They are 
all fitted with our 
patent oven ther- 
mometers; a delight 
to every house- 
keeper. 


We sell our entire line direct to user at 
factory prices on 


pave Free Test 


DAYS’ 


(which does away with all risk to you). 
Send at once for beautiful new booklet 


which describes our full line of specialties. 


IT IS FREE. 
Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The largest stove factory 
in the world selling direct 
to_user at factory prices. 


Cat Glass Direct 


From The Works 
MEANSA SAVING OF #0 PER CENT. 


Nf y 
2-Piece Sugar and Cream Set for $3.75 


Sugar Bowl 63g wide and 214 high; Creamer of proportionate 
size. Last season we sold 2000 pairs of this pattern, which is 
a $6.00 value, at $3.75 per set. We again offer them at the 
same price, express prepaid, and will refund money if youare 
not entirely satisfied. Catalogue, containing description of 
many handsome pieces at factory prices, free for the asking. 


LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 
Hale Building, Philadelphia 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ? 

Sold all over the world. 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 
WHEN YOU USE OUR 


Perfect Steam Cooker With Doors 


Steam-cooked foods are healthier and more 
digestible than boiled or baked. Large meal 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving of 
fueland labor. Book Free. Special rate for ten 
days. Used on any kind of stove. AGENTS 
WANTED. Liberal salaries can be made. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 
CHEAP RATES Gia (ance fe 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above States. 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREF. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


| he not? 
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GhAe Receipted Bill 


By Francis 


Dana 


A CAUTION TO YOUNG GENTLEMEN IN MAK- 


ING PRESENTS TO THEIR SWEETHEARTS TO BE 
SURE THAT THE RIGHT TAG GOES WITH THEM 


ORAWN BY F, A. GRUGER 


SHE AFFIRMED THAT MONEY TALKED 


N WINTERGREEN—a pleasant  vil- 
lage—when one sends an offering to a 
maiden, one does not inclose his card. 


| Instead, one incloses a receipted bill, showing 


that one has paid for the offering. 

The custom is good. The lady is made 
aware, in the most delicate manner, of the 
exact extent of one’s devotion, clearly 
expressed in dollars and cents—which is 
everything to a girl. 

For a long time Amos Jenks had been 
going with Sally Carey —for in Wintergreen, 


| again, people are not engaged or betrothed, 


they simply ‘‘ go’’ together. 

Moved by his growing affection, Amos had 
saved his hire and had bought, with matri- 
monial intent, a small farm, giving back a 
mortgage upon it for such part of the price as 
he could not pay. 

He sat, one evening, when he had cooked 
his own supper and done the chores, on the 
doorstep. - It was his first doorstep and he 
glowed with pride at the feeling of it. The 
mere having one’s foot upon one’s native 
heath, the hackneyed shade of one’s vine and 
fig tree—all this is as nothing to the solid 
sense of sitting on one’s own doorstep. 

The joy of landed proprietorship held him; 
he was proud of the pasture and the garden, 
proud of the little house and the newly shin- 
gled barn, proud of the ‘“‘ hen-pen’’ and the 
pigsty. He was even proud of the mort- 
gage. 

It was necessary, however, that he should 
banish these things from his mind and settle 
at once a difficult point of etiquette. Might 
he call upon Sally that evening, or might 
Was it seemly —for love is punctil- 
ious in Wintergreen— was it the correct and 
proper thing to go at once and visit a girl to 
whom he had just sent a gift, which she must 
have received almost within the hour? Or 
ought he to wait until the gift had been 
acknowledged? 

A lover’s eagerness—a human anxiety to 
make sure that the present had not been lost 
or stolen by the way—struggled against 
inborn modesty and delicacy. He wanted 
to see her, but might he follow his offering 
so close, tread—like the Future—upon the 
heels of the Present? 

He went into the little house and took the 
book from the table. The book was the 
Farmer’s Household Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge. Therein a woman 
might learn to cook, tend babies and do 
fancy-work; a man to do everything imagina- 
ble, from drawing his own will to sewing on 
his own buttons; a cow, what to eat and how 
to live in order to give milk best adapted for 


butter or cheese or sale, 
according to her taste 
and discretion; a hen, 
to lay eggs all winter 
and rear a successful 
brood of ‘‘ broilers ’?’— 
any given person or 
thing, what to do 
under any and all 
circumstances. There 
were hymns, also, and 
recipes for pickles. 
Amos turned to the 
chapter on “‘ Court- 
ship,’? but it was of a 
sentimental trend, gen- 
eral and not explicit, 
and quoted Byron and 
Watts. Chapter XCI 
— How to Behave— 
here was light at last. 


“When you have 
made a present to a 
voung lady,”’ said the 
book, ‘“‘do not call 
upon her immediately 
afterward unless spe- 
cially invited. 

“Tf you do so it will 
seem as if you were in 
a hurry to claim her 
thanks, which will spoil 
the effect of the present. 
A true gentleman 
should always allow his 
inclination to be gov- 
erned by his sense of 
propriety, and wait 
three days.” 


Here was duty in 
black and white, and 
as a gentleman Amos 
had no choice. 

The three days might 
have been three years. 
He went three times a day to the post-office, 
two miles away, in the hope to receiving some 
acknowledgment from Sally —perhaps an in- 
vitation to come and be thanked in person — 
but no word came. He labored mightily 
between the mails, trying to forget. He could 
not sleep at night for wondering whether, 
after all, she had not received it. 

Sally Carey was as pretty as she was prac- 
tical and as practical as pretty. 

She had many suitors, and was exercising 
all due care in choosing among them, but — 
at the time—there was no mistaking the fact 
that she went with Amos. That, however, 
was no sure sign. 

Even a solemn engagement to marry may 
be broken; that fact is its very essence and 
the reason of its being; otherwise, why not 
marry at once and be done with it? To go 
with a person is no more binding in 
Wintergreen than an engagement elsewhere. 

So Sally was still all free to choose, and 


there were others besides Amos, and on her | 


birthday other offerings besides his. Most of 
them were showy and resplendent, fit to 
delight a maiden’s eye. 

There was a large blue plush box witha 
bright brass clasp, and within, delicate, 
flesh-tinted, bedded in pea-green satin, a 
celluloid hairbrush, comb and mirror. It 
was beautiful, and a cake of scented soap, 
not originally of the set but added by a gen- 
erous afterthought, exhaled a charming fra- 
grance when the box was opened. 

There was an album —also in plush —scar- 
let, glorious, containing the portrait of the 
sender—a young man stiff and miserable in 
unwonted starch and diagonal, with a large 
stud that more than made up for the absence 
of a necktie, and an expression of anguish 
that might be attributed either to the collar, 
the process of photography, or unrequited 
affection. 

There was a work-basket, tied with bows 
of satin ribbon at the corners; the basket was 
yellow and green, and the ribbons were red 
and blue. 

There were the back numbers of a house- 
hold journal for that year with the bill 
(receipted ) for the year’s subscription. 

There was a gorgeous brooch, purporting 
to be of gold, paved as it were with jewels of 
great size and many hues. 

There was a little thing —a trifle—a pin, 
the head of which was an ivy leaf of gold 
with a dewdrop, a tiny pearl, glistening in 
the middle. A very humble thing when 
placed beside a glowing plush monstrosity 
or a brooch like a chandelier—and how could 
Sally tell? 


October 4, 


eo 
“fijalta-Vita 
‘**THE PERFECT FOOD”’ 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Millions are eating MAL'TA-VITA, 

the perfect food. j 
TASTES GOOD— BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 

MALTA-VITA is the original and only per | 
fectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked, and 
toasted whole wheat food. 

Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the per 
fect food, needs no cooking, always ready t 
eat. Relished by old and young, sick or well, — 
Sold by grocers p 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
J Batu Creek, Mich. Toronto, Can 
1 EE 


After the night’s fast, not 
ing can refresh you more than | 
WHEATLET with fruit. It’s a 
ideal combination because choicest 
seed wheat only is milled into we 


WHEATLET 


Nature’s best offering in cereals. | fj 
Every known element of nourish- 
ment is carefully retained in- 
WHEATLET, and you have yet to 
learn the most satisfactoty cereal 
dish until you try WHEATLET, 
either with fruit or without. 

Your grocer’s name and three two-cent 


stamps bring you full half pound sample | 
of WHEATLET. 


721 Springarden St., Lockport, N.Y. 
To children under 16— $200 in Gold. 


The IDEAL Steam Cooker 
Cooks a whole meal over one burner, ov 
gasoline, otl, gas, or common cook stove. 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 

Makes tough meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam- 
leas copper bottom and sides. We 
also make Square Cookers with doors. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

We pay express. Agents wanted 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


100 tenes 


paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day t 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E, J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. 
Attended fi] 
to 4 


x HOPPING “22 


3 FRED.G.SUTOR S222 eee 


for par- 
tcnares ST OF 
1120 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELF 


THERE’S MONEY IN A 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by mail at special 
Hundreds of our graduates earning big salaries. W 
Catalogue explaining our methods. 


OHTO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 707 Vulcan Bidg., Cleve 
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Her mother watched her as she looked now 
at one gift, now at another, and knew what 
she was thinking. She was thinking how 
fond all these young men were of her and 
why —there was the mirror in the blue box — 
wondering which of them cared the most and 
which was the most deserving. 

It was her mother from whom Sally had 
inherited the practical quality. Her mother | be 
was anxious above all things to save Sally ‘it LEWIS FITTED UNDERWEAR is knit to your measure, 
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Ordering our 


~ Na Bae im NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK , ° z = ora ? > fitting swells and dimples perfectly. 

Woe NY during OCTOBER from a mésalliance—which in her opinion | § i FOR MEN AND WOMEN Ousithe: bestcpimiercanmbemenwac: 
Rook is our latest ‘‘EMBROIDERY LESSONS with anything less than the very best would have | cab lightfully elastic. The yielding material is most durable. 

ny oft 5. ixcels lz : : . * f ' 
Se eniertace anion press. Excels last been—and thought it time to put in a word i bc People are frequently uncomfortable because they do not have clothing (under- 
Holeawas “ worth dollars" to them. of advice. Here were young men eager for a teil wear especially) that fits. Lewis Underwear fits peculiarities of figure. 
ays fe k and_ postage. : : ns : { ait) : ae 

BearpeD DOLLY owen FREE ta marriage and their claims must receive due | § mil GENERAL CORBIN “JZ ani very much pleased with the goods of the Lewis 
+ your order in October — before consideration f SAYS Knitting Company. They are the best of any of which 
‘iday rush. You are sure to order = aS A A a THE BEST LI have knowledge.” 
is book, sooner or later. What the mother said, truly reported word x Hat Gea KORE in vartioulaslecheotenies a sar istancall 1 ia 
Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. “ a / Fp _Our is particularly hygienic for winter wear; 1s durable and costs 
Beiiiete instructions for latest Center: for word, would fill a volume with dreadful ah i little, mA Gieefor/saniples. 


distortions of the President’s American, but 
the substance of her remarks was as follows: : : 

She congratulated her daughter upon the Bay 24 SAMPLES Seale ed We cdl sseudh cucllogae snd ieimbiseeencn ca Meare ros 
number of her admirers. She further said ry \ AD FREE where and guarantee satisfactory results. 
that Sally ought Soon to chooseibetween them H iii If your dealer doesn't sell Lewis goods, don't accept a substitute, but write us. 
once for all, and asked if she had any partic- LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
ular one in mind. 

Sally had at least three in mind at the 
time, but did not say so—she only smiled 
and hung her head. If that pretty casket of 
ideas had divulged its secrets it would have 
appeared that the image of Amos took up 


jeces, Doilies, Linen Collars, Sofa 
jashions, etc. 

| Some Special Features Are: 
| -Paged Colored Plates 
) ountmellick Embroidery 
‘ackaback Designs 

_ ylish Linen Collars 
2 

: 

: 
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looks were deceptive and transient, that fine 
words were but air, that passion was fickle, 
that youth was unreliable—but she did not 
say that gold, or legal tender, was dross. 

° She held, however, that the mere posses- 
‘hatelaine Belt Watches sion of wealth did not qualify a eA for 
0 matrimony. With the ability to attain should 
ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS be joined the willingness to bestow. She 
argued, from the fact that the supreme test 
of a man’s earnestness in any matter is his 
willingness to bet on it, that his pecuniary 
transactions were the gauge of his character. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ass 4 Q t Ai Lo 
WEAR She affirmed that, even as possession and jer g! eS ye 
acquisitiveness were the safeguards of matri- z = Fee ao 
SILVER | mony, so the degree of willingness to part 
with wealth for a maiden’s sake was the 
FINISH gauge of love—that money talked. 


This seemed reasonable and Sally was a 
girl of strong common-sense. She looked at 
the receipted bills that accompanied the 
: presents, and, having been to the high school 
Designs | at Prestonville, did little sums in ratio and 
proportion as follows: 3.50 : 1.23—the love 
of Darius Bassett : the love of Lemuel Sharon 
Booklet —the term love including also eligibility. 

In three days—according to the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided, 
v. The Farmer’s Household Encyclopedia of 
Universal Knowledge, Chapter XCI—came 

SALE Amos Jenks. He had been looking eagerly | 

ALL forward to the joy of seeing and hearing how | 

| his offering had pleased her—then he had 

JEWELERS | pleasant things to tell her about the new 

litter of pigs and how he had paid the 

interest on the mortgage for two years in 
advance. 

There was a difference in Sally. When 
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Application | 
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Ww YorK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | oy. spoke of the pi eeemereieiirsa tse, | | 
iden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. she spoke 0 aE pin, It was with ind1 er- | 
————————————————————— | ence— more, with pethaps a shade of dis- | 


pleasure. Amos could not tell what was the 
matter. She did not even ask how many 
pigs there were in the litter and turned up 


°ROMOTES 


| her pretty nose at the mention of the mort- He f I 

TEA LTH gage. He went back to his little farm won- hs pl 

dering what he had done. The voices of the ! : ( Ut] iH fl 

pigs were no longer to him as the laughter of | 
NS children—the sound fell discordant on his | i) 
Wh ear. | vy 
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Soon it was told in Wintergreen that Sally 


Carey was going with Darius Bassett. Amos pe me 
in at the Widow Carey’s and the conversa- | Aa 
tion, having exhausted public topics, became | t i tN 
aie uu el 
The storekeeper’s wife congratulated the , : 
Widow Carey upon the fact that her daughter | Ae il mn | lll i | | il 
no longer went with Amos Jenks. She had Ly ee 1 H } i 


In the spring the storekeeper’s wife dropped 
character based thereon. Wy mI 


spent the winter alone in the bitterness of | 
disappointment and desolation. | 

| NTA 
private and personal, and consisted in local | 1} 
and contemporary biography and analysis of ti Mie tl f qe 

1 ! 

nothing against Amos— but he was an extrav- | \ tI BIE Net e4 Mh Nad mu 
agant young man. Mrs. Carey replied, with bsconarene rhb brea coed eda 
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PRE SATURDA Y* EVENING FEOST 


middle. It struck her as downright foolish- 
ness for a man to pay ten dollars for a thing 
like that. What did Mrs. Carey think? 

The storekeeper’s wife looked up from her 
knitting and saw at once that the Widow 
Carey thought something of an unusual and 
surprising nature. 

It suddenly occurred to her that perhaps 
Amos had bought the pin for Sally Carey — 


| so she added politely that if that were the 


case it made a difference. 

Mrs. Carey agreed that it made all the 
difference in the world, but was sure that the 
storekeeper’s wife was mistaken as to the 
price of the pin. She would be excused for 
a moment—she would return. 

She brought in the receipted bill, to wit: 


CHESTER SHAW, Dealer in Groceries, 


Dry Goods, Hardware, Drugs and 
Notions, In account with 

AMOS JENKS, Dr. 

$e 

To one wearing-pin . . . “10 


Received payment, December 3, 189-, 
CHESTER SHAW. 

Mrs. Chester Shaw looked and laughed. 
She explained that the clerk was very care- 
less. He had put the dollars in the cents 
column. 

When Sally Carey came in that evening 
her feelings underwent a great revulsion. 
The hypothesis upon which the hopes of 
Darius Bassett were founded went to pieces. 
It was not that she was mercenary—but she 
had been deeply wounded that Amos, who 
had pretended to be so fond of her and who 
had gone with her so long, should have sent 
her a ten-cent pin. She put her whole heart 
into the following equation—it set itself to 
music in her thoughts: The love of Amos 
Jenks : the love of Darius Bassett— 10 : 3.50. 
It had hurt her—but she had been too proud 
to tell. 


In Wintergreen the way of a maid with a 
man to whom she has done an injustice is 
the same as elsewhere the world over: she 
puts the blame on him and makes him 
apologize. 


Amos sitting disconsolate in the shade of 
his mortgage received a pink letter in the 
most careful of copybook hands, without blot 
or flaw—the t’s crossed and the i’s dotted, 
the upstrokes light and the downstrokes 
heavy. 

Only Sally could write such a letter. 


Friend Mr. Jenks, (said the letter) — 


(In Wintergreen a young lady does not say 
*“dear’’ to a young man. ) 


Friend Mr. Jenks: 1 have long won- 
dered why you got mad at me and you 
seem to have stayed mad. 

I thought at first you would say, but as 
so long a lapse of Time is past and you 
give no reason, I have concluded that it 
must be your Bad Temper. 

A Bad Temper is about the worst and 
the meanest qualityina man. If I were 
you I would try to get over it. 

Now I will tell you plainly that if you 
do not explain what you mean by it, I 
will stop going with you and go with 
some one else. Miss CAREY. 


(A young lady in Wintergreen does not 
sign herself ‘‘ yours’? to a young man, and 
for especial dignity prefixes Miss. ) 

There was a postscript. 


I happened to write to you only 
because I happened to see in my pin- 
cushion the lovely Pin you gave me my 
last Birth Day — and it set me wondering 
how any body could be so kind and all 
at once so cross. 


Amos did not write—he did not consult 
the chapter on How to Behave—he came. 

He was never quite able to explain to 
Sally the cause of his ill-temper, of which he 
had not been aware, and which she afterward 
confessed to him had given her more pain 
than she was willing to acknowledge at the 
time—but she forgave him by degrees, went 
with him as before, even to the exclusion of 
all others, and in due course of events 
finally became Mrs. Jenks and dwelt with 
him on the little farm in the shade of the 
mortgage. 


October 4, 196 


ESIRING to publish this Fall a set of books that would meet with the approval of those inter. 


ested in reading, we have made a systematic inquiry in order to ascertain just what would be | 
best appreciated. The result of our inquiries clearly indicates that the one set of books for 
which there is the greatest demand is a reasonable priced edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Shakespeare, like all the great men that this world has produced, was a seer. His 


Writings. 


vision was clear and his imagination was remarkable. 


Being an earnest student, possessed of genius and 


a vivid, imagination, together with a keen sense of humor and a lofty ideal of beauty, he was enabled, in 


connection with his large experience with the stage, to build his great dramas of life in a manner that 


must last forever. 
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Where in the English language can be found Imagi- 
nation so Splendid, Fancy so Refined, Wit and 
Humor so_Diverting, Eloquence so Powerful, 
Pathos so Penetrating, Passion so Affecting, Feel. 
ings so Tender, or Philosophy so Profound ? 

No writer of English has ever possessed a style so 
fluent, masterly, and varied. ; 
Consequently, we have published the most attractive 
set of Shakespeare’s Works yet issued. Serious atten. 
tion has been given to every detail, and the result can- 
not fail to please every one interested in Possessing | 
Shakespeare’s interesting works, “4 

‘The set consists of Fourteen | 
beautiful volumes, size 54x8 
inches, making a_perfectly pro- 
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Red Line Border. andclear. The paper is of superior 
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The illustrations are exquisite, 
being printed upon tint blocks, 
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tails of the illustrations. Ls 
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in Shakespeare’s Works is that 
of Clark and Wright, Professors 
at Cambridge University, and 
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all others; the text is unabridged, 
Every page has numbered 
lines, thus enabling readers to 
refer to the notes instantane- 
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There is a complete concord. . 
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account of Shakespeare’s life and his times. d al 
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THE 


On Good Children Street 


(Continued from Page 8) 


all resolution, of this unknown damsel who 
might be even then watching from her balcony 
for her chosen knight! Perhaps even—he 
blushed and put the thought away, but it 
returned persistently. 


One morning he remarked, in a casual sort | 


of way, to his father, that he thought he 
should run down to New Orleans and take a 
look at the famous old town. The elder 
Grahame was wise enough to dono more in 
the matter of Grahame vs. Belleisle than to 
give his son the number of a certain mansion 
in Good Children Street. 

When he made his purchase of sand from 
Monsieur Belleisle—being that young mer- 
chant’s first customer—he had already been 
three days in the city. It was the sight of his 
own monogram on the torn envelope which 
had sent him flying out of Good Children 
Street in a spasm of bashfulness. He had 
seen the young girl already several times, 
himself unknown, before dispatching the note 
which announced his arrival: once at early 
mass, once at an upper window of her own 
house, her lovely face framed in the open 
casement, and once at the French market, 
where her gown had brushed against him as 
she passed. 

From the first glimpse of her piquant 
face and her graceful figure he had surren- 
dered, bag and baggage, to the enemy; the 
sound of her voice, speaking to Charlot, 
thrilled him to the core of his being. He 
blushed with shame in the solitude of his own 
room when he remembered how a certain 
pretentious fop—surely not David Grahame! 
—had dared to hint that this divine young 
creature could be ill-tempered. He trembled 


when he thought that Mademoiselle Belleisle | 


) 


might be more ‘‘ modern’’ than her grand- 
mother; might even, in her turn, declare the 
mariage de convenance an antiquated mon- 
strosity. He dreaded putting the question 
to the test; and after his transaction with 
Charlot he fled to his hotel, there to await, 
nervously, the response to his note. 

Too restless to remain indoors, he walked 
out, toward ten o’clock in the evening, crossed 
Canal Street, and wandered into the heart of 
Frenchtown, carefully avoiding the neigh- 
borhood of Good Children Street. 

He had not proceeded far before he came 
upon a knot of women—huddled together on 
the corner of Rue Royale and Rue St. Pierre. 
They were discussing in excited tones the 
mysterious disappearance of le p’tit Charlot. 
His chivalrous sympathies were aroused; he 
made some inquiries in the labored French 
at his command; then, not in the least 
suspecting his own (would-be) intimate con- 
nection with the lost child, and, totally 
unfamiliar with the quarter, he plunged vig- 
orously into the search. 

Curiously enough, it was the stranger, 
David Grahame, who found the wandering 
heir. Nothing could ever convince him after- 
ward that it was any such thing as blind 
Chance which led him, a little after midnight, 
alone into the old Bath Court. Rather he 
held, and holds, that it was a_ special 
Providence which guided him in and out 
among the carts and hencoops there, the 
horses, donkeys, calves, goats and slumbering 
humanity, and presently drew him to the great 
marble sarcophagus, into which he peered 
with lighted match. 

“Grande Cousine! Embrasse — mot, 
Grande Cousine!’* murmured the sleeping 
child, half opening his long-lashed eyelids. 
And with astonishment, almost with awe, 
David recognized the sand-merchant of Rue 
des Bons Enfants. A lump rose in his throat 
as he lifted the warm little body in his arms. 
As he turned to goa letter dropped to the 
pavement from Charlot’s torn blouse; he 
picked it up, thrust it into his breast-pocket, 
and strode off, followed by an ever-increasing 
tail of men, women and boys. 


IV 


HE fourth morning after the recovery of | 


the head of the Belleisle House, David 
Grahame and Mademoiselle Belleisle were 
sitting side by side in the young girl’s bou- 
doir. Madame Belleisle, like the astute 
statesman that she was, had withdrawn into 
the next room. A question was hovering on 
David’s lips. He felt within himself humbly 
thankful that there could be little doubt of 
the answer. For from the moment he had 
appeared, out of the moonlit night, at the 
distracted mansion in Good Children Street, 
bearing the lost treasure in his arms, 
Adrienne had not scrupled to show him that 
he was more than welcome there. Still he 


hesitated. 
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| Why Young Men Should 
Read Shakespeare 


We print below a brief summary of a recent article by 
Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of North Carolina, 
on the above subject. 


FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF HISTORY — Shakespeare’s historical dramas give history in a vital and 
His portrayal of,many of the characters of ancient times — as Cesar, Brutus, Coriolanus 
In English history our debt to Shakespeare is still greater. ‘“‘Nearly 
all the English history that I know,’’ said the Duke of Marlborough, “J learned from Shakespeare.’’ 


FOR MAXIMS OF CONDUCT — “Much of our daily thought,’’ says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ is devoted to 
Glance over a book of Shakespeare’s quotations and note the number 
As a guide in conduct, Shakespeare is quoted con- 
sciously and unconsciously by learned and unlearned alike. 

FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE — It is a mere truism to say that no one can hope for 
success in any calling to-day without a knowledge of human nature. 
| women as deep as it is wide, for insight into social life as well as individual life, for appreciation of the 
depths to which an over-tempted nature may descend, or the heights to which a determined spirit may 


For a knowledge of men and 
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In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn’s merry sound, 
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A. B. Chandler, Ex-President 
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true of almost any other employment."’ 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted 
Tour through the Upper South leaves New York and 
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ington. Round trip rate $85 from New York; $83 
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““Mademoiselle,’’ he began, at last, stam- 
meringly, the blood mounting to his hand- 
some face, ‘‘ 1—I—have something which I 
wish to say to you a 

““Yes,’’ said Grande Cousine, with demure, 
downcast eyes, her heart fluttering so that 
she could hear it. 

““T??__David paused again and fumbled 
mechanically in his breast-pocket. Uncon- 
sciously he drew out the letter which had lain 
there forgotten since the finding of Charlot. 
His absent gaze fell upon the address. ‘‘ By 
jove!’’ he exclaimed looking at the mono- 
gram, then at Mademoiselle Belleisle, who, 
with eyes still downcast, awaited the forth- 
coming declaration. 

He walked over to the window and stood 
with his back to the writer of the letter while 
he read it, his lips whitening, his heart drop- 
ping like lead in his bosom, a dizzy wave 
blinding his eyes. He turned, crumpling the 
rose-colored sheet in his hand. 

‘“ Mademoiselle,’’ he said in a formal tone, 
“IT trust you will pardon the presumption 
I have shown in coming here. And that 
you will understand Good-morning, 
Mademoiselle.’’ He whirled abruptly away, 
upsetting the merchant-adventurer with an 
armful of goods on the threshold. 

““VWais, Monsieur /’? Grande Cousine had 
sprung to her feet. Her eyes were wide with 
astonishment, which was fast changing to 
wrath, when she caught sight of the bit of 
crumpled paper in his palm. She had utterly 
forgotten that absurd letter! Shesprang after 
him, throwing womanly pride to the winds. 
“Mr. Grahame! WDavid/’’ she entreated. 
‘“Do not you see? Cannot you understand? 
I wrote that before Mr. Grahame ’’ — 
she drew herself up with the best assumption 
of dignity possible to a Grande Cousine whose 
eyes are dim with unshed tears—‘‘ my opin- 
ions—and my f-feelings—have undergone 
an entire change. I—I Oh, David /’’ 
and with one adorable smile into his enrap- 
tured face she fled from his outstretched arms. 


‘“My granddaughter,’’ old Madame Belleisle 
is wont to observe with great complacency, 
“is, Iam happy to say, absolutely untainted 
by American ideas. Her mariage de conve- 
nance with Mr. David Grahame—arranged 
by myself—leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of happiness—or money.”’ 
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Platinum’s Preciousness 


HE Government Bureau of Mines is anx- 
ious to encourage in this country the 
platinum-producing industry, which as yet 
does not amount to much. In Oregon and 
California there is plenty of this valuable 
metal in placers, but the deposits are neg- 
lected. More or less platinum is obtained 
incidentally to washing for gold, but the 


average miner hardly knows what to do with- 


it. Perhaps he will collect a bottle full of it, 
and put it behind the clock in his cabin, but 
it is more likely still that he will altogether 
ignore it. 

Yet platinum to-day is worth over nine 
dollars an ounce, and the demand for it is 
steadily increasing. In the manufacture of 
certain scientific instruments and apparatus 
it is indispensable, and chemists would find 
great difficulty in getting along without ves- 
sels of the metal, which endure an extraor- 
dinarily high temperature without melting. 
An inch of platinum wire is required for each 
incandescent electric lamp, to lead to the 
carbon thread, and X-Ray machines also 
utilize the substance, certain salts of which 
have been discovered to be an important aid 
to the photographer. 

Platinum was first discovered in South 
America, and was brought to Europe in 1735. 
Nearly one hundred years elapsed before it 
was found in the Urals, whence more than 
four-fifths of the world’s supply of the metal 
is now obtained. The deposits occur in 
gravels which through centuries have been 
washed down from the mountains. Mining 
methods are most primitive, the barren sur- 
face soil being stripped off and the productive 
gravel carted to washers. Naturally, the 
dirt near bed-rock is richest. 

Platinum is always found associated with 
“iridosmine,’’ which is a mixture of two 
metals, iridium and osmium. Iridosmine is 
worth two dollars an ounce, crystals of it 
being used for tipping gold pens, but to 
separate the platinum from it is very difficult, 
and hence the unpopularity of platinum 
mining. If this problem could be solved, and 
a way found of parting the platinum from the 
iridosmine cheaply, there would soon be a 
boom in platinum production in the United 


States. - 
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tanking by Mail 


ING to the wonderful prosperity 

of Pittsburg, and its supremacy as 
janufacturing center, exceptional op- 
a for investment are contin- 
arising which enable the Pittsburg 
] ks to pay a higher rate of interest 
a larger margin of safety than 
Be ssible in almost any other city 
world. 


ft 
The Peoples Savings Bank allows 
four per cent. annual interest, com- 
gounded every six months, and 
accepts deposits in any amount by 
nail, from one dollar up. 


vou have money lying idle, or in- 
ved in any way that does not yield 
four per cent. return, we trust that 
will feel perfectly free to take ad- 
tage of the facilities offered by this 
{tution. 

ur Booklet “Banking by Mail,” sent free 
you mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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PROFIT 


th our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn 
Hoeautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by 
wis of incandescent points. Burnt wood and leather 
fations are exceedingly popular, and there is a con- 
t demand for this work at good prices. 


Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
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An Education Without Cost 


/t Saturpay Eveninc Post offers a full 
2 (all expenses paid) in any college or con- 
yin the country in return for work done 
agazine. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Ghe Reading Table 


A Famous War Ballad 


There are several poems which the Southern 
people love with peculiar affection, but there 
is none of larger popularity than Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way. Many of the Southern news- 
papers reprint it at least once a year and it is 
in all the collections of Southern verse. In 
American literature it is recognized as one of 
the most successful of war ballads. And yet 
for seventeen years it was copied all over the 
world without the name of its author. 

. J. W. Palmer wrote it at Oakland, 
Maryland, during the battle of Antietam. 
Recently he told of its turbulent history. He 
was the Confederate correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, on which he worked under 
Horace Greeley. Hesenta copy of the verses 
to a friend in Baltimore, then under martial 
law. Abold printer put it in type, but before 
he could fill the local demand the provost 
marshal descended upon his office and closed 
it. Then two rival music publishers set it to 
different tunes. The song was sung behind 
barred doors by the Southern sympathizers in 
Baltimore. Again the provost marshal inter- 
fered. The plates of the music were seized 
and destroyed. But the ballad kept on its 
way all through the South, finding a cordial 
welcome in the Confederate camps. Long 
after the war, when the old passions were for- 
gotten, it found recognition in the North and 
was proclaimed one of the best of American 
ballads. Then after seventeen years Doctor 
Palmer put his name to it as author, and it 
figures conspicuously in his collected verses. 
Doctor Palmer long since passed the line when 
most men retire from active work, but he kept 
up his interest and his activity in literature. 
He was one of the editors of The Century 
Dictionary, and he contributed one of the 
best of his ballads— Reid at Fayal—to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. His collection of 
ballads recently received many columns of 
review from the English periodicals, not 
only because of their merit but also because 
they represented about the only book of bal- 
ladry that America has produced. Our poets 
have written ballads, and excellent ones, but 
not enough of them to make an individual 
collection. Doctor Palmer’s book represented 
the work of over forty years. 


Eugene Ware’s First Wife 


The Honorable Eugene Ware, our Pension 
Commissioner, always a social, jovial gentle- 
man and always ready for the diversions of 
every season, in making New Year’s calls in 
Topeka, Kansas, on January 1, 1898, pre- 
sented each lady upon whom he called with a 
silver dime with a pin attached and the fol- 
lowing original verse on a card, with his 
name and the date appended: 


Prosperity has come to stay ; 

I send you here a dime-and-pin; 
A dime-and-pin is not too gay ; 
Prosperity has come to stay. 

Upon this Happy New Year’s day, 

The boom will win we now begin; 
Prosperity has come to stay, 

And so I send a dime-and-pin. 


About a year and a half since Mr. Ware 
wrote a short sentimental poem, a tender trib- 
ute to his wife, which through a whimsical 
impulse he entitled ‘‘My First Wife.’’ It 
was published in one of the home papers at 
Topeka, Kansas, much to the annoyance of 
Mrs. Ware, for every one naturally inferred 
that she must be the second wife, and in 
praising the poem expressed surprise that it 
was not known before that Mr. Ware had been 
previously married. 


The Longs in Fairfield 


In the terminal station at Boston is a faith- 
ful old porter who has served Honorable John 
D. Long for the past twenty-five years. 
He is Daniel Callahan, for thirty years in the 
employ of the Old Colony road. 

‘““Mr. Long always sits in the same section 
in the waiting-room,’’ says Callahan, ‘‘ and 
he always calls me Daniel. He says, ‘ How 
are you, Daniel? Take my bag over to 
Fairfield, please,’ referring to the part of the 
waiting-room used by Fairfield passengers. 
Don’t know why he takes Fairfield, ’less it’s 
because there’s a Fairfield in Maine.’’ 

‘“T serve Mrs. Long, too, very often,’’ says 
Porter Callahan. ‘‘ And when I told her one 
day how the Secretary always sat in Fairfield, 
she laughed and laughed. Then her face 
grew lovin’-like, and she looked at me with 
another different laugh, and she said, ‘I'll sit 
in Fairfield, too, Daniel.’ ’’ 
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The Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


The Greatest Reference 
Book Bargain Ever Offered, 
Reduced to One-Fourth 


Regular Price. 
The Opportunity of a Lifetime. 


Remember You Have One Whole Week for 
Examination Before You Pay Any Money. 


This grand work cost $1,000,000 to produce, and is 
an Encyclopzdia and Dictionary combined. It con- 
tains 5,000 Pages, 3,000 Illustrations, 250,000 
Words are Defined, 55,000 Encyclopedic Subjects 
are Treated. The work is bound in four Magnificent 
Large Volumes, 


The knowledge of the entire world is contained in 
these comprehensive volumes. 


it defines 25,000 more words 
than any other Dictionary. 


As a Dictionary 


it treats about twice as 
many subjects as the 


great Encyclopzdia Britannica. 


As an Encyclopedia 


This is truly a work of reference all information seekers 
and book lovers would like to own. It isa work all can 
use daily profitably to mind and pocket, either in pro- 
fessional, business or home life. 


5,000 3-Column Pages. 3,000Illustrations. 
250,000 Words Defined. 
55,000 Encyclopedic Subjects. 
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These are New Goods; perfect in every respect; well printed; beautifully bound in two styles, 
Green Cloth and Half Russia. The exceptionally low price and easy terms of payment are offered 
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READ COUPON 


First Payment Only 50 Cents. "Utterunty 


Entire work, four large volumes delivered Free of all cost at once. Cut out and mail coupon 
properly signed to address given and work will be sent for your inspection and consideration. It 
costs you nothing to investigate this opportunity. 


ORDER TO-DAY 

We pay transportation. Weincurallrisks. We 
send full sets on approval. We take them back if un= 
satisfactory. We pay return charges also. We cut 
the price in quarters. We allow easy payments. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LEADING AUTHORITIES 


Not only are more words defined in this new Dic- 
tionary than in any other, but its definitions are more 
exhaustive. —-CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


A standard reference book, treating every branch 
of knowledge and research in a masterly manner. 
—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 
E. L. PARKS, Treasurer, 36 East 22d St., New York. 
You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


ENCYCLOP/AEDIC DICTIONARY. 


4 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the “ X"’ 
beside it. 


It forms in itself a library for the busy man of 
affairs, the merchant ambitious to advance himself 
in his line, or the student or apprentice just making 
a beginning.— SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


At the very head of-all contemporary publications 
of its kind and firmly established as one of the few 
great reference books of the world. — CHRISTIAN 
HERALD, New York. 


Green Cloth Binding, regular price $34.00 for the set. I will 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 50 
__cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month for nine months. 


Half Russia Binding, regular price $46.00 for the set. I will 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 50 
__cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month for twelve months. 


ALVIN H. GRAFF, Esq., Clerk Board of Education, 
Josey Chey as dine 


‘It is just the thing. 


It is typically American." 


It is understood you prepay delivery charges to me, and if I decide 
not to keep the books I am to return them to you, charges collect. 


NAME...... 


PROF. CHAS. C. STIMETS, Principal of Hasbrouck 
Fog 2 Jersey City, N. J.: 

“I cheerfully give you my unqualified indorsement. 

It should find its way into every library." 


HENRY M. PUFFER, Secretary School Committee, 
miguel Falls, Mass. : 


‘lam fully satisfied that it excels all other works 
of its kind.’ 


PosT. 


For real comfort geta 


Pe CBR CHAIR. 


HE only chair that rests every part of the body, 
particularly while you are reading, writing, 
resting, snoozing or smoking. Unlike anything in existence. 


Simple automatic adjustment gives you fifteen positions in sit- 
ting and reclining. Appreciative people are enthusiastic over 
it. The B-B Chair is a most appropriate wedding, anniversary 


and birthday gift. Fine for your library and sitting-room. 

Ideal for Clubs and Hotels. Finely finished in nine styles. Will last for years and please 

you every moment. Not sold by dealers—we are exclusive manufacturers and distrib- 

utors. SENT FREE—IJllustrated booklet giving full description. Write for tt to-day. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 1614, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. Send for catalogue. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y- 


El pDUCcATION 


| 
- “(the cally ‘Seiaiate iar being cost of instruction papers, postage, etc. ) 
Apts directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free Tuition con- 
tracts in the following courses for home study: ILLUSTRATING, CARICATURE, ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING AND 
MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. No tuition fee 
will be required until our institution has educated you and secured for you a position, Write for application blank and men- 
tion the course which interests you. i 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 649, Serene Pa. 


VT 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In smooth finish. Co/ors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


nn 
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It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts 


Bailey’s 
Good 


Samaritan AM! 


Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; fullof Nature’s 
cure, and is sure to be appreciated. It is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and s¢ays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. Ends 
button together, making a perfect foot- warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), $1.00 | a ‘‘Doll’s 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 |Bottle’’ given 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50] withevery 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 |_™ail order 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Ttubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 


the POINT 


THE 


PARKER 
“Lucky Curve” 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through. 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY CURVE” —it’s easy to remember. 
KEPT IN REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR, 
We have a catalogue waiting for you, as well 
as the name of a dealer you know who sells 
them. Both await your request. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
90 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place ofthe ordinary 

typewriter desk costing twice 

the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 

paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 

return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 

Cabinets. 

CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


rr. Ginseng 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily grown 
and hardy everywhere in the United States and Canada. Can 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seed for sale. Send 
four cents to help pay postage and get our complete book tell- 
ing all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, MO. 


= IS YOUR INSTEP LOW? 
%, GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“Worn inside the shoe,” 


DEARBORN DESK 


$25,000 scres 


crease Height, Make 
Better Fitting Shoes, 
. . . ~ Remove Jar in Walk- 
ing. Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
Don't require larger shoes. % in., 25c.; 3 in., 35c.; lin., 50c. 
per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. READ: Send name, size 
shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


AN EARLY AUTUMN OUTING 


Gettysburg Battlefield, Luray, Natural Bridge, Chat- 
tanooga, Lookout Mountain, Asheville and Washing- 
ton included in the itinerary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tour to the South, leaving New York and 
Philadelphia October 8. Round trip rate from New 
York $85; from Philadelphia $83. For details address 
Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


Come Here: 


body. 


When in search 
of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Arch the Instep, In- | 


THE’ SAPURDAY EVENING, POss 


ddities and Novelties 
Every-Day Science 
A. New Species of Mule 


A prominent educator who was city born 
and bred —a graduate of an Eastern college 
—was instructor of Natural History in a 
certain Western State Normal School a few 
years ago. One of his classes was com- 
posed of country boys who all had practical 
knowledge of farm animals, especially of 
horses and mules. On a day inearly fall the 
topic for instruction was the genus equus. 
The boys described horses perfectly and 
thought they had done even better on mules 
when stubbornness and kicking had been 
mentioned; but the Professor was astonished. 
Not one could give the most distinguishing 
features of the mule! They promised to 
remember them if he would name them, 
““The mule has a very short, stiff, upright 
mane, and a long, slender, sleek tail, ending 
in a wisp of even, long hair.’’ The boys 
shouted with laughter. The Professor, getting 
angry, dismissed the class with a reprimand 
without calling for explanation of conduct. 

After study hours a few days later the boys 
asked their natural history teacher to come to 
the street and classify a strange-looking beast 
tied to a post out there and give the distin- 
guishing features. Anunshorn yearling mule 
was there. The owner chanced (by arrange- 
ment with the boys) to appear just at the right 
moment. He also chanced to have clippers 
and a twitch, and while they looked on the 


| short, stiff, upright mane and the slender tail 


ending in a wisp were made. The teacher 
saw the point. Withasickly laugh he begged 
pardon for the unjust reprimand, stood ice 
cream for all hands, and taught “‘ distinguish- 
ing features’’ ever after without being 
astonished at ignorance in his classes. 


Imitation Leathers 


The newest imitation of leather, which has 
just been patented, is made by coating cotton 
drilling with a rubber solution, vulcan- 
izing the rubber-coated fabric, and finally 
applying to the surface a liquid mixture com- 
posed of linseed oil, sulphur, turpentine, 
benzine and burnt umber—the last ingredi- 
ent being for coloring. This outer varnish 
once vulcanized on, the product is said to be 
waterproof, and, it is claimed, may be folded 
or worked into any shape without breaking 
the coating. 

Many processes for making artificial leath- 
ers involve the employment of leather waste 
ground to powder. In one case, for example, 
cloth is waterproofed by passing it through a 
bath of chloride of zinc, and then leather 
dust mixed with glue is applied, formaline 
being afterward used to render the prepara- 
tion insoluble in water. 

An English inventor mixes powdered 
leather with a rubber solution, and applies 
the stuff to any suitable fabric, such as can- 
vas. The product thus obtained is said to be 
waterproof, and may be utilized in making 
valises and for quite a variety of other pur- 
poses. But undoubtedly the successful 
leather counterfeit of the future will be syn- 
thetic—a fact which is realized by a number 
of ingenious persons who have already taken 
out patents in this country. Onesuch inven- 
tion employs sulphuretted oils, which are 
applied to fabrics to produce a leather-like 
surface. 


A Land of Thirst 


The air of Death Valley in the deserts of 
the Great Basin is much drier than that of 
the African Sahara, and the heat is so great 
as to put the body through a sort of evapora- 
ting process such as that to which a dried 
apple is artificially subjected. So rapid is 
this evaporation of the body moisture that 
two gallons of water a day are absolutely 
necessary for each individual, instead of the 
three pints one ordinarily consumes. If one 
were to sit down in the desert all day long 
and do nothing but drink water he would 
still feel thirsty. Even with a supply of two 
gallons a day the blood of the traveler cross- 
ing the torrid waste becomes thickened, the 
features grow thin and peaked, and fever 
threatens madness. 

In crossing the valley one cannot very 
well carry with him more than enough water 
for one day’s supply. The only way to do is 
to hurry over and try to reach a known spring 
in a gorge on the other side—only about fif- 
teen miles distant — before one succumbs for 
want of drink. During the mining fever in 
that neighborhood, from 1872 to 1878, hun- 
dreds of people were lost in trying to get 
across. 
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and we will give you any advice that we can to help you get well and strong: 
Perhaps you would like totake up the study of Physical Culture to benefit yourself. 
If so, we want you to join our school. We instruct you by mail. You don’t dea 
with an office force simply, who only deal out printed matter; you deal with a finely 
equipped Physical Culture Institute. The plant alone cost $25,000; contains 
Gymnasium, Baths, Swimming-Pool, Resting-Rooms, etc. We not only send you 
printed instructions and charts, but valuable apparatus. We can help make y 
healthy and strong. We have been doing it for fifteen years, and have hundreds o 
testimonials. Five doctors in one large Life Insurance Company have been member, 
of our Institute. Men, women and children receive instruction. Mrs. MacLeyy, §} 
with competent lady assistants, has full charge of the Women’s Department. a | 

To further introduce my courses by mail, and for a limited time, we offer to 
well-recommended persons a 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


in a full course of Physical Culture, covering a period of six months or a year (the — 
only expense being the apparatus, the cost of printed matter and postage during 
the term; and you can pay these incidentals as you study). The regular price 
of the course is $50. 


We graduate young men and women every year as Physical Directors 
Special Courses in Boxing and Fencing Students Instructed by Ma 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


MacLevy Institute of Physical Culture 
Hotel St. George, Correspondence Dept. H Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
pieces. Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
works. Booklet free. 


_~ -_ 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exein, ILinots. 


santana Vas las an as ta ta 


"INCANDESCENT 
The «SUN ”? .Outshines Them All 


Burns 90 per cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas — costs but little 
more than daylight. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 

Write for Our Liberal Terms to Agents, 
Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. Box 603, Canton, O. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 


ey aon at 


Are acting as selling agents for 


3500 Boys The Saturday Evening Post 


On Friday afternoons and on Saturdays. 


To any boy who wants to try the plan we will send, ENTIRELY WITHOUT CHARGE, 10 copies of next 
week's issue, for him to sell at 5c each. This will provide capital with which to start— after that as 
many copies as you wish at the special wholesale price. In October $225.00 in extra cash prizes will be 
given to 126 boys who do particularly good work. 


If you will try the experiment write to us and we will send next week’s supply, together witl 
instructions and a booklet in which some of our most successful boys tell how they work. If 
interested send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


= — 
The HOLMAN ARTO sxqukittanatea ganas ae 
BIBLES NORWEGIAN DUTCH AND FIN 


Substantial binding. Rich covers 


Are the recognized standards everywhere A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


LAE ALT ORDAT SL BENI NG POST 


Eight of Chicago’s 
Brainiest Advertising Men 
Constantly Assist Me 


In the instruction of students Enrolled 
in this College. Their pictures appear on 
the right of this advertisement. 


E TEACH the art of advertising in such succinct and 

practical form that competent men and women are ready 
to take good positions as soon as their course is completed. We Thos. Balmer 
are placing students in good positions all over the United States, 
and they are able to hold them because 


WITT K. COCHRANE, President 


They have been properly instructed 


Every member of this faculty is known and respected by the best business men 
in America. Combined, they constitute a formidable band of advertising creators, 
and a scholarship in this college entitles and guarantees to you the benefit of their 

Fred P,. Barker 4 ae < 
“Ady. Mgr., Cahn, Wampole & Co., knowledge and experience. Moreover, when you are ready to take a position, their 
oneof Chicago’s largest clothing houses. 5 
influence and the influence of their extensive connections is exerted in your behalf. 
You may be the braintest man in the world, but unless you have the opportunity to prove 


at, your brains are valueless. ‘Ne aid you to secure the opportunity. 


If you are a man or woman of common school education 


And you will promise to give me your hearty cooperation for three months and devote 
one hour a day or evening to the work, I will guarantee to make of you an ad-writer 

Robert H. Manley ¥ ae Ls 2 
Dees Dispt: store ts Oana competent to hold a first-class position. I cannot do this alone. No one man can. 
Hence my association with the eight men whose photographs appear herewith, and my 


positive requirement that you do the work as I wish it done. 


The demand for Ad-Writers is Great! 
The supply is decidedly meagre! 


eee Call on me or write and let’s have a heart to heart talk. Tell me your ambitions and 
ne omen Matin Ar. Co. advise me as to your ability and I'll do the rest. 
. | I do not claim to make a good advertising man or woman out of a poor teacher, 
a poor stenographer, a poor bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, but I do claim to enable 
good teachers, good stenographers, good bookkeepers and good clerks to double, and 
often treble, their incomes in a very short period of time. 
Forty-page illustrated prospectus free. Write! 


P. Dickinson Louis Leubrie 


i H. 
_§f With Pierce Underwood, Publishers’ . i 
Bf __Rep., Marquette Bldg., Chicago. = 
ae, 
> 


President and General Manager 


Chicago College of Advertising 
Dept. R, Isabella Building, Chicago 


‘Walter C. McMillan : 
Ady. Staff, Kansas City Secanel C, Geo. Kroguess Guy S. Osborne John T. Snitzler 


Exercise Without Apparatus 
\ Taught by mail — In your own home 


FREDERICKH W. STONE 


Athletic Instructor of the Stone School 
of Scientific Physical Culture 


Was formerly athletic instructor of Columbia 
College and the Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, 
New York. At present he is the athletic instructor 
of the Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where he has classes 
daily from 12 to 1 and from 4 to 6. He established 
the world’s record for too yards sprint (9 4-5 
seconds) and held it unbeaten until 1902. As Mr. 
Stone has been an athlete and an instructor in 
physical culture for 32 years, and is himself a 
physically perfect man at 52 years of age, it will 
readily be admitted that he is “thoroughly capable 
of teaching others how to obtain health and 
perfect development by intelligent exercise. 


CQ) 
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Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest character better qualifies 
to teach men and women the science of self-development 


him than other instructors 


Men in every walk of life should have an interest 
in their physical welfare. Particularly should Law- 
yers, Doctors, Bankers, Clergymen, Educators, 
Merchants and others of sedentary occupations, 
look after their physical being. Ten minutes each 
day devoted to intelligent, systematic, persistent exer- 
cise will actually add years to one’s life—a benefit 
which can hardly be measured in dollars and cents. 
We are successfully teaching The Stone Method of 
Scientific Physical Culture to men and women in every 
part of the world. It requires only 10 minutes each 
day, in your own room, just before retiring, or upon 
arising. It is hard to conceive of any person being so 
busy that they cannot devote this limited time to exer- 
cise. No apparatus whatever is required, and you 
will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 

The Stone Method is a system of concentrated 
exertion, by which more exercise is actually obtained | 
in ten minutes than by the use of apparatus two hours. | 
The exercises are rational, moderaté, and are taught 
by an instructor who is thoroughly versed in physi- 
ology. Does not overtax the heart. The circula- 
tion is stimulated, thus relieving that organ instead 
of giving it more work to do. Our pupils are of both 
sexes and range in age from 5 to 85 years. The 
Stone Method embraces a thorough course of 
deep breathing without extra expense. 


taining perfect development and good health. 


can attain. Write to- day. 


Conscientiously and systematically follow our in- 
structions and we can promise you a fine, strong, well- 
developed physique, which bears every evidence of 
perfect manhood; a clear brain; a light step ; a splen- 
did circulation that will make itself known in a ruddy 
complexion ; bright eyes ; sound, easy-working lungs, 
with plenty of room in which to expand ; an increased 
appetite ; good digestion ; an active liver ; sound, rest- 
ful sleep ; a cheerful disposition ; an erect carriage. 
If you are too fat we can reduce your weight to normal, 
and if you are too thin we can increase your weight to 
what it should be. You will forget that you have a 
nervous system, and experience all the pleasures of 
a robust constitution. In a word, we give you 
greater strength, better health, LONGER LIFE. 

There is no guesswork about it, for individual 
instruction is given in every case. We take into con- 
sideration your present condition, occupation, habits, 
mode of living and object which you wish to attain, and 
give you instructions accordingly. You will follow the 
instructionsoneweek and then report, stating what the 
effecthas beenand what results youhaveaccomplished, 
when instructions for another week will be sent you, 
and so on until the course is completed. We thus 
keep in touch with your progress and are enabled to 
advise you intelligently. Your case will be given the 
same consideration as though you were the only pupil. 


We have 


) 
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Women receive as much benefit from The Stone 
Method of Physical Culture as men, but no woman 
desires the same muscular development which she 
admires inmen. This proves again the desirability 
of our individual instruction. In every case we take 
into consideration the occupation, habits, mode of 
living, and the object which the pupil desires to attain 
and give instructions accordingly. We can insure 
perfect health, a good complexion, and, when desired, 
an increased chest development ; we can increase the 
weight or reduce it; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beautiful contour so 
much desired; we can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

Proper exercise early in life will prevent and 
correct stooped shoulders and develop children into 
strong, healthy, robust men and women. Our breath- 
ing exercises will overcome mouth breathing, the 
cause of chronic Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities in children. 

Mr. Stone js the only physical instructor paying 
special attention to women and children. He is ably 
assisted in this department by Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
who has had a very extensive experience, and who 
alone opens and answers letters of a private nature. 
Confidential letters may be addressed ‘* Mrs. Ellen 
Walker, care The Stone School.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND FAC-SIMILE TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of Physical Culture in attaining and main- 
prepared a booklet for men and one for women which explain the system in detail and 
our plan of mail instruction, and we will send them Free with Measurement Blanks and Testimonials, 
booklets contain many photographs from life of those who have perfected themselves physically by The Stone Method. They show what YOU 
The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


The Stone School of Physical Culture 


to any person who is interested. These 


1668 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, near New Oxford Street, W. C. 


See our ads. in all the leading Magazines 


THE SATURDA 


EVENING POST 


The World’s Meat 
Supply 


McRinley in the 
Cabinet Room 


The Social Divers 
A COMEDY IN COURSES 


Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant 
to His Son 


’ springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
A Baby S Laugh nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the delicate skin of a child. 
Leaves it velvet smooth, sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers, 


Special Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap sent for 5 cts 


Face on to pay postage, or for 10 <ts..the same and samples. of 


aS Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream Address Dept. 52. 
mckase- THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agen 


Trade-mark 


ts, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sien gape igs 


Kauffmann’s 
Built-to-order 
(Garments 


fit perfectly and hold their shape, 
because they are cut and made by 
skilled hand labor in our own shops 
and under our own supervision. 
They have that individuality, that 
air of distinction and elegance in- 
separable from good tailoring. 


Suits $14.50 to $35.00 


made from any one of 500 new 
fabrics for Fall and Winter wear. 
Overcoats from $13.75 upward. 
Trousers from $4.00 upward. 


Any Style You Want 


in suit, overcoat, single coat, vest 
or trousers can be ordered through 
one of our 4,000 or more repre- 
sentatives. If no one in your town 
has our samples, send us your 
merchant’s name and we will 
arrange with him, 

Fashion Plate E, showing the 
new Fall and Winter styles for men, 
will be sent postpaid on request. 


Special Department 
For Band and General Uniforms 


180-186 Market Street 
CHICAGO 


FRED KAUFFMANN 


i] : ° 
_ Its exclusive designs, 


‘ perfection of cutting 


~ and brilliancy make 


Cut Glass 


~ as much superior to 


aA eA 


other cut glass as a 


diamond is superior 


to a quartz crystal. 


The name 
eels 
=== 


engraved on each piece 
is a guarantee 
of artistic perfection. 


Book ‘‘ Things Beautiful ”’ 
on request. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio 


< No. 567 - IQ INCH VASE ELLSMERE 
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Floors Easily Kept in Beautiful Condition 


The amount of labor necessary to keep vour hardwood floors 
properly polished is wonderfully minimized by using 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


Any person can apply it; every one likes it. As manufacturers of fine 
hardwood floors we have had exceptional opportunities for stndving their proper treatment. The | 
result of Our nineteen years’ experience is given in our new illustrated booklet, 


‘The Proper Treatment for Hardwood Floors.” 


It tells just how to finish all floors in your home. It’s free; | 
ask for it. Following area few extracts from booklet: | 


New Floors. teauire a coat of paste wood filler to fill 

grain of the wood and two coats of Johusows — 
Prepared Wax; each coat must be polished with weighted brush — 
or dry cloth. Floors finished in this manner will not sl 
scratches aud heel prints, are not slippery, and can easily 
kept in perfect condition by any inexperienced person. 


For New or Old Pine Floors Fil! the cracks aml 
nail holes with out 


crack filler, apply a thiw coat of oak or mahogany water stall, 
then a coat of white shellac, sand lightly with No, O sand pay 
and apply two coats of Johnson’s Prepared Wax, polishing ed 
coat well with a drycloth or weighted brush. Pine floors finishe 
this manner are a very satisfactory substitute for hardwood flo: 


Old Floors That Have Been Finished 1 
Shellac or Varnish Clean with Johnson's Reston 
TI 


is preparation will ae 

the stains in and above the finish. Allow the floor six or et 
hours to dry, then apply two coats of Johnson's Prepared Wax, 
polishing each coat well with the weighted brush. If the floor 
is in-very bad condition it may be necessary to remove the of 
finish, This can be done with our Solvent. 


For Ball Room Floors Use nothing but John 


son’s Powdered Wax 
Just sprinkle lightly ower the floor. The feet @ 
dancers will immediately put floor in perfect com 
dition, Entirely free from dust. 


SPECIAL: Send us the name of your paint or 4 rug 
dealer who does not hamtle our wax and we will sene 


om 


PREPARED 


tor Floors & interio 


one small tieor.. Be sure to 
“ Proper Treatment for Floors." 


If interested in .jardwood floors ask for G 

logue showing new designs. Our floors @ 
be easily laid over old floors by any 2 
carpenter. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
“ The. Hard wood Floor Authoriti 
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'§ THE work of supplying the world with meat 
, makes the largest industry in existence, it is 
N clearly impossible, in a single short article, com- 
aensively to cover the vast field of its operations. 
ead of attempting to do this, even suggestively, I shall 
to answer some of the questions most frequently asked 
yntelligent laymen who know little of the livestock and 
%<ing business, but desire to get a practical perspective of 
monster industry, of its progress, its significance, its 
resqueness and the main problems with which it is now 
onted. 
|Where does most of the world’s meat come from?’’ is a 
juent and elemental question not often fairly or adequately 
wered. 
jhe United States furnishes more than one-half the world’s 
ply of swine, more than one-third its cattle, and nearly 
seventh its sheep. 
| ere are in the civilized world to-day, approximately, 
tio, 000 cattle, 450,000,000 sheep, and 125,000,000 swine, 
ich perhaps 25 per cent. of cattle, 45 per cent. of sheep, 
+95 per cent. of hogs are annually available for food — 
ding, respectively, about 50,000,000 cattle, 200,000,000 
Fp, and 120,000,000 swine from the world’s stock of pri- 
nly food animals available for slaughter each year. 
|fthese the United States possessed, in 1900, as shown by 
itwelfth census: 69,438,758 cattle, 61,837,- 
sheep, 64,694,222 swine. In other words, 
urnish 34.72 per cent. of the world’s cat- 
13.74 per cent. of its sheep, and 51.75 per 
¢. of its swine. A very careful estimate 
pl es the present value of all the domestic 
Naals in the United States at fully $4,000,- 
000. 
exas has more cattle within its borders 
any other State. In 1900 it had, 
6,196, Iowa recorded 5,367,630, Kansas 
1,078, Nebraska 3,176,243, and Illinois 
4,010. 
3 all cattle, whether dairy cows or not 
‘ept the very few that become diseased 
lie by accident), are eventually turned 
| beef, practically all may be considered 
‘eef cattle. 
le quantity and value of the _ beef 
fined, however, is quite another matter. 
average value of all the cattle in Texas 
00, according to the twelfth census, was 
138, Iowa $26.50, Kansas $26.17, Nebraska 
#96, and Illinois $26.47. It is thus seen 
the cattle of the other four States named 
aged over 50 per cent. greater in value 
those of Texas. 
us is largely explained by the fact that 
as is mainly a breeding-ground for cattle, 
He the States of the corn belt constitute 
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General Manager Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Company, Chicago 


A SURVEY OF THE GREATEST SINGLE BUSINESS IN 
THE WORLD. WHERE THE CATTLE ARE RAISED, 
WHERE SOLD, WHERE SHIPPED. THE FAMOUS CAT- 
TLE WOMAN. THE PASSING OF THE COWPUNCHER 


the principal feeding territory of the United States, taking 
the young cattle from Texas and other breeding domains and 
finishing them for market. 

In sheep production Montana leads with 6,170,483, closely 
followed by Wyoming and New Mexico. Iowa heads the 
swine list with 9,723,791. Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska 
respectively rank next as pork producers. 

It scarcely need be said that Chicago is the world’s foremost 
livestock market. Its preéminence, however, is only to be 
understood by a brief comparison with its two main competi- 
tors and by the statement that many thousands of animals, 
merely passing through markets west of Chicago, are con- 
signed to Chicago as their final destination, while thousands 
of carloads annually are purchased by packers and speculators 
at those markets and forwarded to Chicago for slaughter, 
which is the market of final disposal for a large share of the 
receipts at other livestock markets. The quality and value 
of animals are highest also at Chicago. 

In itgot the receipts of cattle at the three great markets 
were: Chicago 3,213,220, Kansas City 2,126,575, Omaha 
$18,003. Of swine Chieago received 8,900,494, Kansas City 
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SCENE ON MRS. ADAIR’S TWO-MILLION-ACRE RANCH 


3,716,404, Omaha 2,414,052. Chicago led with 4,044,095 
sheep, followed by Omaha with 1,314,841, and Kansas 
City with 980,078. 

Packing, which had begun in 1832, could not flourish 
save where the supply of animals was steady and the market 
offered the opportunity for the packer to secure every day 
creatures enough of his particular kind to keep his plant in 
operation. Thus came into being the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company, which has been aptly described as the first 
well-defined example of the modern movement of centraliza- 
tion effecting great economy through systematization and 
specialization of labor. 

This organization and similar ones in other cities do the 
receiving, weighing, feeding, watering and delivering to the 
buyer; the independent plants, which are practically tenants 
of the Yards, do the slaughtering, refrigerating, manufactur- 
ing, curing, storing and shipping. The business done at the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards is the largest single business in the 
world, and the entire industry has more than 45,000 employees 
and does an annual business of more than $500,000, 000. 

Meantime great changes have taken place on the range. In 
fact, the old-time open range is rapidly disappearing, with its 
immense herds of cattle held by few owners, and is being 
replaced by fenced ranches and farms on which are grazed 
and fed cattle in smaller herds. It has been found 
profitable to take good care of stock on the 
range, and feed it during the storms of winter, 
than suffer heavy annual losses by freezing 
and starvation resulting from the old meth- 
ods of handling. Irrigation has also helped 
materially to about this 
Almost the only extensive tracts of free open 
range now remaining are to be found in 
South Dakota, Montana, North Dakota, and 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado. 

When the cattleman speaks of having his 
ranch cut up into pastures the statement is 
likely to be misleading to the layman who 
is not familiar with the size of the Western 
pasture. Many a pasture 
Probably the largest ranch 

is owned by the organization 
called The Capitol Syndicate. 
It is in the rich grazing country of Texas 
and land. 
Altogether the largest ranch held by an indi- 
vidual owner is the property of a woman. 
It is more than 2,000,000 acres in extent and 
is the property of Mrs. Adair, of Paloduro, 
Texas, whose “‘J, A.’’ brand is famous for 
its quality as well as its numbers. Mrs. 
Adair’s stock is known for the excellence of 
its breeding, and all her methods are pro- 
The ‘‘J. A.’’ cattle are shipped 
? in the corn belt. 
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bring change. 


ranch contains 
100,000 acres. 
in America 
commonly 
acres of 


comprises 3,000,000 


gressive. 
north to be ‘‘ finished ’ 
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Ranking next to Mrs. Adair as ‘‘ Cattle Queens’? must be 
mentioned Mrs. King, of Corpus Christi, and Mrs. Whitman, 
of the Pan Handle. These complete the famous Texas trio 
of women ranch owners, and it is doubtful if any man in 
America is entitled to outrank the least of them in the extent 
of individual holdings. Mrs. Adair’s cattle probably number 
100,000 head, and those of Mrs. King and Mrs. Whitman are 
not far short of that figure. 

Perhaps Col. C. C. Slaughter, of the ‘‘ Lazy S’”’ brand, may 
be granted first place among men as an individual ranch 
owner; there are many others whose acres and herds are 
almost as extensive. 

Recently a prominent stockman, asked to name some man 
entitled to be called the ‘‘ King of Cowboys,’’ replied: 

‘In the old days John Chisholm; of those 
now living ‘Sug’ Robertson is as fairly en- 
titled to that distinction as any man who can 
throw a rope.’’ 

Both these men had their training in Texas 
and were cattlemen by instinct. 

Robertson was born in the Lone Star State 
and was lifted into the saddle when he was 
too small to mount a cow pony. When ten 
years old he could cut out a stray from a 
bunch of steers, and do almost anything that 
the life of the range demanded that did not 
require the weight and strength of a man. 

Nothing can better illustrate the peculiar 
intuition which is bred ina practical cattle- 
man than a story which he tells of John 
Chisholm, 

““The Old Flat Top Ranch was right on the 
main trail,’’ said Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ and it was 
my jobto cut out any of our cattle that hap- 
pened to get mixed up with passing herds. 
We didn’t accuse any one of stealing, but in 
those days our young stock had a powerful 
tendency to stray. 

““ Whenever a string of cattle came along I 
rode with them until they were off our range. 
One day John S. Chisholm came along with a 
big bunch, moving northward. Although he 
was looked up to as the leader of the Texas 
cattlemen, it was my duty to ride with him to 
the edge of our range the same as if he wasn’t 
known at Old Flat Top. I went forward with 
him, while Adams, his foreman, followed with another bunch 
of 3000. For two or three days Adams would come riding 
up to Chisholm and report a bad stampede in the night; 
said he hadn’t allowed a man to dismount near the herd; 
that there’d been no queer sounds, no shaking of saddles, 
no sudden appearance of any small animal—nothing of the 
usual kind by which to account for the stampede. 

“Several steers had been killed and the whole bunch 
was getting demoralized, so Chisholm said he’d go back 
and look at the cattle—and told me to come along and 
look for strays at the same time. He rode into that bunch 
of 3000 steers and kept moving until he had taken a passing 
glimpse of most of them. Suddenly he stopped and called 
Adams. 

“Pointing to an ornery, narrow-faced specimen, he said: 
“Cut that steer out, run him down by the creek and shoot him. 
’ When he’s out of the way I guess you won’t have any more 
stampedes,’ 

_ “Well, I stayed with that bunch of cattle just as long as I 
could to see what would happen. There wasn’t the slightest 
disturbance in the herd, for Chisholm had picked the one 
mischief-maker out of 3000 honest steers. There have been 
plenty of good cattlemen since John Chisholm stopped riding, 
but none that understood cattle and could read their char- 
acters as he did. It’s a gift, and he had it to a remarkable 
degree.”’ 

Only a very few years ago a cowboy would have scorned to 
do any work outside the saddle. Now, especially in the 
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Northern country, your typical cowboy is a jack-of-all-trades 
and is prepared to do almost any odd job about the ranch in 
order to retain his place and continue to draw his $35 or $40 
a month—the average wage of a white ‘‘cowpuncher.’’ 
Mexicans receive a little lower pay. 

Of all the ranchmen the sheep herder is held to be the hum- 
blest, and certainly his life is the loneliest. One herderon a 
Southwestern sheep ranch owned by a friend of the writer 
did not return to the ranch house for a period of two years. 
His supplies were sent to him by those who knew the course 
of his wanderings. While only a Mexican would do this, 
the Northern herders live lives of oppressive isolation. Their 
dogs are their closest and choicest companions, and display 
marvelous intelligence. 


THE THOROUGHBRED ARISTOCRAT WHO RUNS TO MEAT INSTEAD OF HORNS 


Hundreds of tales of the devotion and intelligence of these 
remarkable animals are brought to the stock yards by incom- 
ing herders. One of the latest I have heard was told by J. J. 
Crawford, from Hailey, Idaho. In driving avery large drove 
to the cars, for shipment, he missed his faithful dog Nipper. 
A hurried survey of the situation showed that all the men 
and apparently all the sheep of the outfit were in sight, 
and it was concluded that the dog would enter appearance 
in duetime. Failing to do so, after the drove was disposed 
of the owner took the back trail and found the dog with a 
small bunch of strays. He had guarded the sheep for two 
days without food. 

Because cattle will not graze where sheep have fed there is 
bitter and unceasing warfare between the cattlemen and the 
sheepmen. Scores of human lives and hundreds of animals 
have been sacrificed in this feud, and will continue to be until 
the National Government steps in and enforces a permanent, 
fair and satisfactory adjustment of the differences now exist- 
ing between the fiercely opposing interests. This is one of 
the serious problems now confronting the meat industry of 
America. 

Among cowboys and sheep herders*there is no organization 
whatever; but the men who breed, feed and market livestock 
have Local, State and National organizations. The National 
Association contains 160 local organizations representing 
$2,000,000,000 of live property. Then each of the beef breeds 
has a national pure-bred record association, whose official 
register shows the complete pedigree of each animal recorded. 
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Each great cattle district has its association named af 
the principal State in its territory: as The Texas, Th 
Colorado, The Montana and The Dakota Associations. Thes 
organizations maintain at the Chicago and other stock yard 
corps of ‘‘ brand inspectors ’’— practical cowboys who ‘¢q 
out’’ from a bunch of range cattle any creature having 
odd brand. Eachanimal thus marked is separately weigh 
and accounted for, and the inspector remits for it to his 
ciation, which credits the sum to the owner of the bre 
Some of these inspectors carry in mind the identity of se 
thousands of brands. 

There is a constant strife on the part of all livestock or 
izations to enhance the quality of animals. This is indie 
by the fact that a cattleman recently paid $9500 fora Here 
bull; another $6000 for a Shorthorn ¢ 
and many others have given $5000 each 
pure-bred bulls. The day of the old-s 
Texas longhorn is past on the range, 
he is being supplanted by the thorough! 
aristocrat who ‘“‘runs to meat insteac 
horns.”’ 

Inspired by fresh triumphs in trade expat 
sion, the pushing American asks for a glim 
of our foreign trade in this industry, its p 
pects and its problems. The figures 
reveal this situation are dull only to the 
of those who have neither patriotism nor se 
ish interests involved to give them zest. | 

The total value of the exports of all an} 
mals and animal products from the Unite! 
States in 1900 was $271,826,854. Of this tl 
United Kingdom took $163,821,666 wort! 
or over 60 per cent. Of meat animals ar 
meats alone Great Britain took 65 per cer 
Germany Jess than g per cent., France | 
than 1% per cent. While Great Brita 
already our best customer it is to her tha 
look for our largest gains in the near ful 

Altogether the biggest problem now befo 
the meat industry of America is: How | 
make the most of a coming surplus. Hig! 
prices have always stimulated production 
the point of surplus in this as in other indu) 
tries, and the only way to escape the fall 
prices incident to overproduction is to expat) 
the market so that there shall be no surplu 
and that means expansion of our foreign markets. 

This is being done with all the push and resourcefulness | 
the typical American whose ‘‘ commercial invasion”? of tl 
Old World has made recent history. But this individu 
effort needs the kind of assistance that the Federal Governme) 
alone can give. Therefore I conclude that perhaps the gre¢ 
est boon, of a legislative kind, which the meat industry) 
America can ask is the creation by Congress of a Departme} 
of Commerce; the sending of the agents of that Departme 
to every country to ‘‘ spy out the land,’’ to find what kind 
goods each people wants, and how such goods should | 
packed to meet the traditions, tastes and necessities of tho 
for whose use they are designed. Naturally these comm 
cial agents would collect authentic information of utmd 
value to trade in general and to Congress and the Sta 
Department in forming sound measures of reciprocity whi 
shall be reciprocal in fact as well as in name. These ager! 
should be keen men of trade with a ‘‘ nose for opportunity! 
and a devotion to duty. ‘Their tenure of service should > 
independent of political change of administration and the 
promotion should depend upon the efficiency of their servic 
Every German Consul, it is charged, is a ‘‘ drummer’’1 
German trade. When this may be said of the agents of t 
(prospective) United States Department of Commerce, wh 
the agents overrun foreign lands and faithfully push for 
larger market for American goods, there will be no surpl 
of American meats, no matter how rapid the increase 
production. | 
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COWBOYS TAKING A CHUCK-WAGON DINNI 
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h THE PRESIDENT’S WORKROOM 


THE head of the stairs leading from 
the first to the second floor of 
President Roosevelt's house at 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, is a 
breast-high lattice gate, exactly the 
same kind of gate that may be found 
in thousands of houses throughout 
this country. How many mothers 
have watched with a joyful emotion 
too deep for words the carpenter as 
he put up this gate, for it has been 
the visible sign that her baby was 
old enough to walk and needed a 

sr to prevent him from making a too unconventional 
\intance with the great outside world. Perhaps this 
‘ells you better than anything else what kind of a house 
jin which the President lives; perhaps, in a word, it 
i you what the President's home life is. 
amore Hill is not merely the residence of the President. 
ijmore than that. It is his home. It is a home in which 
are young children; a home in which very much thought 
‘en to the children; in which the children are no small 
nt of that home life. 
f: on parade. But they are part, a very large part, of all 
lappens there. The President has six children, they 
jeleven cousins who constitute part of the Oyster Bay 
(7, some of whom are always at Sagamore Hill. Some- 
n| there is a gathering of the clans, and then there are 
geen Roosevelts of all sizes and ages gathered on the 
ds of Sagamore Hill. ‘‘And that means a good many 
hen,’ the President says reminiscently, as if picturing 
ther lively times that follow a family gathering. 
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How Mr. Roosevelt Spends His Summers 


ae life appeals to the President; there is probably no 
of outdoor life that he does not enjoy, but it must always 
nething that calls for action on his part. He rides and 
and swims, and finds as keen a delight in swinging a 
sman’s ax as did Mr. Gladstone. Sometimes he spends 
‘st part of the day with the children picnicking; at other 
{his afternoons are spent in riding or rowing. He is 
of rowing —he says he is—and he shows his hands in 
lof it. At the base of the fingers are blisters and callous 
(that are the evidence that the President when he rows 
et with the same thoroughness that distinguishes him in 
e/ ching else that he undertakes. One reason why he likes 
§ is that he can take Mrs. Roosevelt off on a little 
\sion without fatiguing her. One of the most charming 
mi; about the President’s private life is his extreme 
mmyness ’’ with Mrs. Roosevelt. They are companions 
t best sense of the word, and nothing so much delights 
“esident as to go off with her as his only companion. 
Othe lawn back of the house is a hurdle over which the 
eilent exercises his horse, and a little farther off is a field 
ie by a rail fence, one of the top rails of which is miss- 

“T knocked that off in jumping the other day,” says 
resident, and then he mentions the fact that a great 
| exaggerated statements have been made about his 
| and shooting. ‘‘I am not a bronco buster,’’ he says. 
ver was. When I was on the ranch there were horses 
“rt dared to ride, although I ride as well as the average 
who rides for pleasure; and I have been four times 
1 and had bones broken, It is the same with my shoot- 
To the men who never handle a rifle or a pistol my 
dng is perhaps very wonderful, but I am not in the same 
S|vith a professional.” 


, 


President’s great love for Nature and outdoor life 
s{iore Hill has such a great charm for him, apart from 


Sitself in all that he does and says. One reason why 


They are not hidden from sight ° 
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FEF PRESIDENT’S HOME 


By A. Maurice Low 


THE PRESIDENT IS FOND OF OYSTER BAY 
BECAUSE HE DOES NOT HAVE TO LIVE 
“IN HIS NEIGHBOR’S POCKET.” HOW HIS 
HOUSE EXPRESSES HIS PERSONALITY 


its associations and the fact that it is his home, is 
that, to use his own expression, ‘‘he doesn’t live in 
his neighbor’s pocket.’’ There is no other house in 
sight. Thechildren can run about barefoot, they can 
do what they please, and there are no neighbors to 
object or criticise. There is an open space all 
around the house, so that it is always bathed in 
plenty of light and air and sunshine; behind it are 
great trees, oak and chestnut and hickory. In the 
background lie the Sound, the Bay and the opposite 
Connecticut shore—a setting full of color for a pan- 
orama which is always full of motion, for Sound and 
Bay are dotted with boats, and even on a day when not a 
breath of air stirs the craft thrill like sentient things. The 
President never tires of the view. 

As the President walks about the grounds, pointing out the 
beauty of the scene or a field of waving corn—and he is 
enough of an amateur farmer to take some pride in his crops 
—or stops to fondle a puppy which has to be tied up because, 
puppylike, he insists on eating things which are not good for 
his infantile internal economy, or takes a look at Archie’s 
pets, the conversation turns on children. Any one who has 
read The American Boy, one of the essays in the President’s 
Strenuous Life, and remembers what he has written there: 
‘“A healthy-minded boy should feel hearty contempt for the 
coward, and even more hearty indignation for the boy who 
bullies girls or small boys, or tortures animals. One prime 
reason for abhorring cowards is because every good boy 
should have it in him to thrash the objectionable boy as need 
arises ’’—-is not surprised to hear the President say: ‘I don’t 
know which I abhor most, fora child to be cruel or a coward. 
I want my children to be fearless with the strong and timid 
with the weak.’’ The code that the President has always 
preached he has always practiced and taught his children. 

One of the President’s amusements when he has no play- 
mate, when Mrs. Roosevelt perhaps has callers and the 
children are attending to their own affairs, is to cut down 
trees. Remembering how keenly devoted Mr. Gladstone was 
to swinging the ax when he wanted to forget the cares of 
state, I was naturally curious to know wherein lay its peculiar 
fascination, and so I asked the President what the attraction 
was about felling trees. ‘‘ It is rather difficult to explain,” 
the President said, ‘‘ except on the theory that all outer life 
appeals to me. Then there is the rhythmic motion, the sound 
of the ax eating into the heart of the tree, the flying splinters, 
the feeling of satisfaction that comes from bringing every 
muscle into play, the invigorating smell of the wood, and— 
crash, as the tree goes toppling over.’’ 

At Oyster Bay the President walks a good deal, but not so 
much as in Washington, because in Washington his only 
forms of exercise are walking and riding, while at Sagamore 
Hill there is more variety. Not far from Sagamore Hill is a 
place known as Cooper’s Bluff, and the President and his boys 
frequently climb the bluff when they are feeling unusually 
spirited. To reach the top of the knoll one has to climb 
through sand into which the feet sink deep, and the exercise, 
the President remarks, is as good as a sharp turn with the 
boxing-gloves. 

A Glimpse of Sagamore Hill 

Mr. Roosevelt’s house, its interior, is exactly what one 
would imagine it to be. The exterior creates the impression 
of genuine comfort, of a place in which people live and not 
merely spend a fragment of their lives, and the interior shows 
at a glance the purpose of the place and bears the marked 
individuality of its distinguished owner. To begin with, it 
is the President’s only house, hishome. His parents came to 
Oyster Bay many years ago, and the President has been living 
there for the past twenty years, summer and winter. The 
wide reception hall is full of trophies of the chase that have 
fallen before the President’s rifle. There isaskin of a moun- 
tain lion that the President shot on his celebrated Colorado 
trip of a year ago; there is the head of a magnificent antelope, 
there are the branching antlers of a noble elk. The slouch 
hat that the President wore in the Cuban campaign as the 
colonel of the Rough Riders, his revolver and his sword, hang 
on the horns of adeer. You pass into the library, which this 
summer has been cabinet-room, reception-room and office, 

and here again you notice the individuality of its master. 
“Mightiest among the mighty dead loom the three great 
‘figures of Washington, Lincoln and Grant,’’ were the words 
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THE STUDY AND LIBRARY 


the President used in a speech on Grant delivered a couple of 
years ago, and therefore one is not surprised to see the faces 
of these mighty dead on the wall or to have the President call 
your attention to them. Nor you surprised to see a 
Mauser from San Juan Hill; a trophy sent to him from some 
of his Rough Riders in the Philippines; a curiously carved 
stick presented to him by some of the Boer Generals, a dozen 
other striking and quaint things, each of which is valuable 
because of its association. The President says he wants the 
house to have distinctive memories for his children; he wants 
them to remember it when in after years they go out into the 
world. It is quite certain that Sagamore Hill will always be 
to the Roosevelt children the one spot that will be quite differ- 
ent to them from any other. No matter what houses they may 
build for themselves, Sagamore Hill will hold in their mem- 
ories an affection that can never be effaced. 

The library is full of books, but that is not peculiar to the 
library. In Sagamore Hill one feels himself to be in an 
atmosphere of books, and you find them not only downstairs, 
but you see that they have overflowed into the rooms above. 
There is scarcely a room that has not its bookcase. Some of 
the books are of extreme value, but that is their least consid- 
eration to the President. He cares little for first editions or 
bindings; his books are for use and not merely for show. 


are 


The President’s Fondness for Books 


There is a corner room in the upper part of the house in 
which the President keeps his guns and from which he can 
obtain a glorious view of the country about him, and Nature 
appeals to the President as she does to the poet or the painter. 
On one side of this room is a case with the President’s guns, 
on the other a case with some very rare books. I ventured 
to suggest to the President that if it came to a question of 
finding more room for books or guns he might find it difficult 
to decide. But the answer was immediate and to the point, 
and left no doubt where the President’s affections are cen- 
tred. ‘‘I love books; yes, even before horses and guns I 
place books,’’ he said. 

In one of the President’s essays, ‘‘ The Latitude and 
Longitude Among Reformers,’’ he has said: ‘‘ Mere beating 
the air, mere visionary adherence to a nebulous and possibly 
highly undesirable ideal, is utterly worthless. The cloistered 
virtue which timidly shrinks from all contact with the rough 
world of actual life, and the uneasy, self-conscious, vanity 
which misnames itself virtue, and which declines to codperate 
with whatever does not adapt itself to its own fantastic stand- 
ard, are rather worse than valueless, because they tend to rob 
the forces of good elements on which they ought to be able to 
count in the ceaseless contest with the forces of evil.’’ 

I like to think of that paragraph in connection with the 
President at Sagamore Hill. It isthe President’scode. You 
know that fe does not beat the air; you know that there is 
nothing visionary about zm, you know, on the contrary, that 
he isintensely practical; that ke does not shrink from contact 
with the rough world. It is good to know that the Presidency 
has not changed this man; that his children and his home are 
as dear to him now as they were when he was less famous; 
that the glamor of the White House has not altered this sim- 
ple, honest, rugged, straightforward nature. As he gives you 
a warm clasp of the hand and stands on the porch speeding 
the parting guest, like any other country gentleman seeing a 
city visitor leave; as you drive back to Oyster Bay and hear 
the village livery-stable keeper talk of ‘‘ Teddy,’’ using the 
diminutive not with disrespect but with intense affection; as 
you listen to him while he talks of the President and tells 
you that he has known the President for twenty years and 
how he greeted him the last time he drove a visitor to Sagamore 
Hill, you are unconsciously prouder of the virtues of a 
democracy, and of that democracy’s President. 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


WAS afraid I was going to draw a blank again,’’ I 
observed to Miss Sentian as we settled into our places 
and looked about Mrs. Newlands’ long table. 


‘Meaning, of course, that I’m a _prize,’’ said my 
partner. 
‘“T am not the only one that thinks you that,’’ I said. 


‘Are you a prize, too?’’ she asked. 

‘“ Modesty forbids me to say,’’ I returned. 

‘““Tt’s strange we’ve been here two whole days,’’ she said, 
‘and yet you and I have never got beyond an introduction 
and six words about the weather.’’ 

“Twenty is almost too many for a _ house-party,’’ I 
explained. ‘‘ One cannot work out one’s affinities when there 
are more than a dozen.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps in this case one didn’t try,’’ she remarked. 

‘How could I,’’ I said, ‘‘ with you always surrounded by 
admirers? ’’ 

“You wouldn’t call three a crowd,”’ 

“T hated to be a fourth,’’ I returned. 

“If I were a man,’’ said Miss Sentian, ‘‘ I’d always be first 
everywhere. Especially if I were a man like you, you know 
—hbig and all that—and strong enough to knock the other 
three men’s heads together.’’ 

‘““That would be such bad form,’’ I said. 

‘“T hardly meant it literally,’’ she remarked. 

‘‘ Besides,’’ I went on, ‘‘ you have such a charming air of 
disdain —as though you looked through people at the wall- 
paper opposite —and didn’t think much of either —that faint 
hearts like me, you know, leave the fair ladies for somebody 
else. I don’t forget how you gazed at me when I remarked 
it was mild for the time of year!”’ 

‘* After such a commonplace as that,’’ she said, ‘‘ you blame 
me for giving you—what is it that prize-fighters call it? 
biff in the eye, you know.’’ 

‘ Biffs are discouraging,’’ I said. 

‘ You’re too striking a looking man to talk commonplaces,’’ 
she went on. 

“And yet it’s commonplaces that make the whole world 
kin,’’ I observed. ‘‘ And it’s almost original nowadays not 
to be clever—with people like us, you know. It gives me 
the pip when all these little smarties begin to get clever; fire 
off their little crackers; pay for their keep, you know; make 
epigrams and turn intellectual somersaults.’’ 

“What is the pip?’’? asked Miss Sentian, as a waiter 
momentarily divided us with terrapin. 

“When I feel the way you look,’’ I said. 

““Am I really so disdainful?’’ she asked. 

“You are the personification of caste,’’ I said, ‘‘ of afflu- 
ence, of almost insolent social power and distinction. It 


makes the poor and lowly grind their teeth and feel in their 
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she said. 


pueeets for a bomb! 
“It seems to me you’re firing off a little cracker yourself,’”’ 
she said. 

“Well, it’s my last one,’’ I returned. 
it is possible I may be all wrong.”’ 

“Yes, you are all wrong,’’ she said. 

“Every human being is an enigma,’’ I remarked. 

“ Ah,’’ she returned, ‘‘ let’s come back to commonplaces; 
to the parrotry of intercourse. You say ‘ Pretty Polly’ and 
scream, and I’ll say ‘ Give me a cracker —give me a cracker 
—give me acracker,’ till you can’t hear yourself think. You 
ask me who’s my favorite author and I’ll praise your lovely 
pictures. We’re tied together for at least an hour, but what’s 
an hour to two experienced parrots like us?’’ 

““Oh, you don’t have to give me the whole hour,’’ I said. 
“ There’s rather a remarkable parrot on the other side of you 
—a parrot who crossed Borneo — once get him screaming and 
he'll never stop. I don’t want to boom myself, but really I 
think you’d make a mistake to abandon me.”’ 

“You’re cross because you weren’t given that little helio- 
trope thing to take in to dinner,’’ said Miss Sentian. 

“And you're cross because you didn’t get your foreign 
friend over there,’’ I said. ‘* The count fellow — Delaski— 


““ Besides, of course, 
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By Lloyd Osbourne 


isn’t that his name? The swaggerest cockatoo in the 
bunch!”’ 
‘TI could make you do very nicely if you’d let me,’’ said 


Miss Sentian. ‘‘ The trouble is you are so accustomed to be 
petted and cooed to—the women are all crazy about you, you 
know —that when I won’t pet and won’t coo you begin to 
turn sulky and call names.’’ 

““You mean we are both of us spoiled,’’ I said. ‘* You are 
a beautiful heiress ——’”’ ° 

“And you are a famous painter! ’’ she interrupted. 

““ And now the two spoiled brats want to tear out each other’s 
eyes,’’ Isaid. ‘‘Iadmit it. I don’t defend myself. Life is 
short and I love praise and love admiration. I’d walk amile 
to get a pretty woman to hold my hand.’’ 


‘““You wouldn’t have to go so far for the little helio ——!’’ 
she began. 

““Oh, you mustn’t!’’ I cried out. 

““T don’t mind being cut out by a raving beauty,’’ contin- 


ued Miss Sentian in an unmoved tone. ‘‘ At Jeast—not 
much, you know—but to think I could be preferred, by a 
person who ought to have some discrimination—— Well, if 
you won’t let me go on I’}] talk to the next parrot. Good-by, 
Mr. Clayton!”’ 

‘“No, no,’’ I cried. ‘‘ Not yet, please. 
chance. I'll try and be a better parrot!’’ 
She looked back at me again. ‘‘ Mr. Clayton,’’ she said, 
suppose we make a tremendous effort to try and seem happy 
together even if we’re not. Don’t let us openly betray our 
incompatibility. Don’t let the other parrots see that we are 
mismated!”’ 

‘“Oh, but I am happy,”’ 

“You say that in the tone of aman who persists that he can 
be happy anywhere,’* she observed. ‘‘ A friend of mine used 
to say, ‘ Give me a book and a pipe and the deck of my yacht 
and my own thoughts for company, and the world may go 
hang.’ It’s often the formula for a broken heart.’”’ 

‘“ He must have been a horrid parrot to say that to you,’’ I 
said. 

‘“Well, I had refused him twice, you know,’’ said Miss 
Sentian, ‘‘ and I suppose, just for the moment, the poor fellow 
was all broken up.’’ 

“He got over it, I dare say,’’ I said. 

““Oh, he started off around the world in his yacht,’’ she 
returned. ‘‘It was awfully affecting —our good-by—in the 
big, gloomy cabin, you know, he in is sea clothes and Jook- 
ing, oh, so handsome and despairing, and my chaperon, 
away off in the dark, crying into her handkerchief, and the 
sailors falling over one another on deck and pulling sails! 
One hug would have settled me then and there! ”’ 

‘But he sailed without it? ’’ I said. 

““He brought up at Florida,’’ she continued, ‘‘ and fired off 
one last pitiful cable—‘It rests with you whether I go or 
stay ’—but as it turned out it rested with somebody entirely 
different, for he never got beyond that big hotel down there, 
and came home by train — married!’’ 

“And lived happily ever afterward,’’ I remarked cynically. 

‘“ He would if she’d Jet him,’’ she said. 

“It was a pity about that hug,’’ I observed. 

‘ Love is like war,’’ she said; ‘‘ when you’ ve got the enemy 
to run you must jump in and cutthemup. If you don’t, they 
get rested and come back and fight you.”’ 

‘*1’1l make a note of it,’’ I said. 

“How do you know I’m not running now?”’ 


Give me one more 


co 


I said. 


a) 


she asked 


mockingly. 

“From him or from me?’’ I asked, indicating the count 
opposite. 

““You’re so like dear old Hildebrand yourself,’’ she 


She evading the question. 
“It was dear old Hildebrand, I suppose, 
romance into such disrepute?’’ I said, 
‘“He wasn’t clever at all,’’ she said reflectively, ‘‘ but he 
had noble shoulders and was so good to his mother.”’ 
‘* Poor Hildebrand,’’ I said. 


who brought 


EVENING POST 


“Perhaps, after all, he was luckier not to get me,’’ shes! 

““ Please don’t get humble,’’ I said as she breathed a ]i¢ 
sigh of recollection. 

‘“Why shouldn’t I if I want to?’’ she asked. } 

‘“ Because I’d feel bound to get humble, too,’’ I rept 
“and the only sensation equal to it is to have your ye} 
picture refused at the Salon. I like to think well of mys{ 
I’m perfectly miserable if I don’t; I insist on regar 
myself as the most brilliant, the most charming, the n 
accomplished, the best-bred man and the best everythin- 
at the whole table, you know!”’ 

““Do you find it very hard? ’’ she asked. | 

‘“T must confess it comes rather easy,’’ I said. “‘ Pert)s 
it’s the constant practice; the long years I’ve been at it, \j 
know; the determination of a resolute nature.’’ : 

““T believe you’re horribly conceited,’’ she said. 

‘“T try to be,’’ I said. ‘‘If you don’t believe in yoursf 
who will?”’ 
““ Everybody says you’re conceited,’’ she said. 
“T am gratified to hear it,’’ I said. 
““ After all, why shouldn’t you be conceited?’’ she sl] 
Even as it is you’ve made your list far too short.’’ 
‘“What list?’’ I asked. 
““Oh, of all your good points,’’ she replied. i 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake, tell me any more that may ocev! 
you!’ T exclaimed. 

‘Well, for one thing,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you are what I'd | 
tormentingly good-looking —the kind of good looks 
grow on a girl, you know. You arrest attention from 
very start and then go on keeping it!”’ 

“Tf you had told me that with the soup where mightir 
have been now!”’ I cried. j 

“And then, you know, 
truly can paint.’’ 

““That’s the only thing I’m doubtful about,’”’ I said. 

‘“ Nobody else is,’’ she returned sweetly. ‘‘ Youareagi 
artist and you’re going to be a greater.’’ t 

I shook my head. 

““T have no illusions about my art,’’ I said. 
hair where I stand. I’ve caught the fashion. I sell my ¢ 
tures. A number of people have been good-natured enc; 
to advertise me broadcast. But there are better men th) 
starving in garrets, men whom I envy, men whom it sha: 
me to look in the face. My vogue I owe to my tongue;} 
sales to my manners; my popularity to my seat in the sai 
and to my skill in pleasing —well—women of means 
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she went on, ‘‘ you really 


ae know j 


yourself.’’ 

‘“You make me wonder,”’ said Miss Sentian, ‘‘ whethel) 
person within you, the person you don’t show, the person ) 
do your best to hide — isn't ever so much better worth knov) 
than the sleek, prosperous, smiling, dancing, riding, flirtin> 
society painter! ’’ 

‘“ Possibly he is,’’ I replied. 
isn’t always ready to wag pe uy to order; 
glum face would frighten you. 

“With a word you put me back with all the others,” 
broke out. ‘‘ You tell me again —for the second or tf 
time—that I am too commonplace to—to make Fi 
acquaintance,’’ she added. } 
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‘* But he’s a moody dog} 
I dare say) 
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““T never said you were commonplace! 

“You did!”’ L, 

“You call yourself that,’? I said, 
like lightning, you blame it on me!’’ 

““You don’t say no with enough conviction,’’ she said. 

““No!’’ I cried, so loudly indeed that several tarde | 
glanced at me. ‘‘Is that better?’’ I asked her. 1 

““T want Fido to say no, too,’’ she said. 

“No!’’ I cried again, this time for Fido. 

““Tt’s just what you were saying,’’ said Miss Sentilie 
mean that nobody in the wonay is really ae 
get to know them well enough.’ S || 

‘You mean that everybody has an inner dog,”’ I 7 

\, 
' 
| 
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“and if I don’ t sa” 


‘Try the explorer next. you. Let’s experiment.’’ 


‘Why do you want to get rid of me just when I’m getting 
arested in you?’’ she asked. 

‘It is foolish, isn’t it?’’ I said. 
2 you. I’m interested, too.’’ 
\'I often think,’’ began Miss Sentian, ‘‘ when I’m riding 
ha person or sitting next a person at dinner, you know 2 
}) Well, go on,’’ I said as she paused. ‘ You often think 
think what?”’ 

) How wonderful it would be,’’ she went on, “‘ if, instead of 
inary chatter and gossip and inane compliments about 
yr eyes being like stars and all that kind of thing--if we 
1d drop our masks, our conventionalities, the whole mis- 
ble little ping-pong of ordinary intercourse, and be our true 
sires for one single minute ——”’ 

| Still harping on Fido,”’ I remarked. 

Exactly,’’ she said, taking me up with unexpected seri- 
oness; ‘‘not that I mean that the other isn’t our true self 
y)—in a way, you know — but I'd like to get right down 
)the vital things. What an hour you and I could have, 
fi instance — what an hour to remember all our lives (for, of 
c/rse, it’s important to choose the right person, and that’s 
yIsay you and I) —if wereally could be quite frank!” 

} Why not have our memorable little hour, then?’ I said. 
+ Oh, you’re laughing at me,’’ she protested. 

No, indeed,’”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘I’d love to take a header 
iI) those unknown depths and come up, blowing like a nigger 
b alongside a mail-boat, with my hands full of strange 
s lls and wonderful seaweeds, and bits of old 
wckage, and old gold cups that had drifted 
o, of galleys on the sandy floor of your earth!”’ 
You’ve said old twice,’’ she remarked. 
“am only twenty-two, though people often 
t~2 me for twenty-five!’’ 

I meant figuratively, of course,’’ I said. 
Who'll be the first to dive?’’ she said. 
Oh, ladies first,’’ I said. 
he made a little »z0we of annoyance. ‘‘ You 
inst on being conventional even in uncon- 
yitionality,’’ she protested. ‘‘ You’ll be say- 
it pretty things about the seaweed. You'll 
bj urning phrases on the old gold cups. We 
he as well not dive at all!’ 

But suppose there are skeletons,’’ I said, 
ad octopuses with suckers around dead 
hies, and lost illusions, and sodden fragments 
o|vhat once were other people’s hearts, and 
o|\tin cans ——”’ 
 IfIcouldn’t offer you a better dive than 
tl ,’’? she said, “‘I wouldn't invite you! Old 
ticans—horrible!’’ 

Well, you started the game,’’ I said. ‘‘I 
w) only venturing to point out where it might 
ni to,”’ 

You must answer every question I ask 
(,’shesaid. ‘* Answer it frankly, honestly, 
h\e-you-may-die, you know, as children say.”’ 

Question for question,’’ I said. 

Oh, that’s understood,’’ she went on. “‘ If 
‘re going to put yourself in my power, it’s 
: fair for me to put myself in yours!”’ 
| This diving makes me shiver,’’ I ex- 
med. 

\That’s what will make it so exciting,’’ she 
“ There’ll be moments when we’ll hold 
i breath in terror. It’s the danger, you 
iw, that gives the spice to every fine sport, 
liunexpected happening when you’re the 
t prepared for it, the tiger springing at you 
4 when you’re going to drink a glass of 
i ry ! ” 
|Man’s the biggest game of all,’’ I said. 
‘\lon’t need you to tell methat. Let me pull 
elf together. My affairs are in order, my 
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‘smade. Begin!’’ 
Now, about that little heliotrope thing 
+’? began Miss Sentian. 

/Oh, I say,’’ I protested. *‘‘ Nonames, you 
vy. We mustn’t give away anybody else.”’ 

‘why do you say that about her?’’ she demanded. 
I didn’t mean her in particular,’’Isaid. ‘‘ Oh, just any- 
’, you know. We mustn’t dive under the table.”’ 
Of course we’ll be guarded,’’ said Miss Sentian. ‘‘I 
Vt going to ask you whether you kissed her last night in 

h alm-house.”’ 

Better not,’’ I said. 

Then you did kiss her?’’ she remarked. 

I did not,’’ I said emphatically, ‘‘ and what’s more, Miss 
ian, if you will pardon me for saying it, I think such 
Wwations about a third person——”’’ I broke off abruptly. 
You’re getting quite red about it,’’? said Miss Sentian. 
ell, then, you didn’t kiss her. At least you won’t kiss 
tell. What do I care whether you did or not, anyway!”’ 
Dive and be done with it,’’ I said. 

Are you in love with her?’”’ asked Miss Sentian. 

Her? Who?”’ I asked. 

The little helio—-—?”” 

{Pon my soul— really ——!”’ 
Or is it just a country-house flirtation? ”’ 


= 
t 
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THE 


SATURDAY EVENING 


“ Can’t a man be ten minutes with a girl without causing 
everybody——?’”’ 

“Or is she making a dead set at you—and you, half flat- 
tered, half afraid, are in two minds whether to run or stay?’’ 

““Twon’t let you say another word against Miss de Forrest,’’ 
Isaid. ‘‘I wouldn’t be half aman if Isat here and per- 
mitted you to go on!”’ 

““You mustn’t bother me when I’m diving,’’ 
Sentian, quite unabashed. 

“T call this stabbing,’’ I said. 

“ Everything goes under the sea,’’ she said. 

“Tt would be a pity if you rose to the surface a corpse,’’ I 
said. 

“With black and blue marks round my neck,’’ said she. 
““Ves, it would, wouldn’t it?’’ 

“With a lock of another woman’s hair in your hand,’’ I 
added. 

**So you know it comes off,’’ she said. 
Vee 

“You are intolerable! ’’ 

““Tf you get cross now you’ll miss your own dive!’’ 

‘“No, I won’t,’’ I said. ‘‘I’m going to ask you questions 
that’1]1 make you wish you had never been born!’’ 

““You’d make an awful mistake to marry a girl like that,’’ 
said Miss Sentian. ‘* Think of having breakfast with her 
Think of that shattering little laugh ringing for- 


” 


said Miss 


“T had suspected 


every day! 
ever in your ears! 


— OUR HANDS, ALREADY ALMOST TOUCHING AS 
THEY WERE, MET AND CLASPED IN THE DARK 


‘It’s a bubbling little laugh,’’ | said, “and so girlish and 
gay that it makes me feel like a boy again to listen to it.” 

“You think that now,’’ said Miss Sentian with a gentle 
inflection on the last word. 

‘« Besides,’’? I said, ‘‘ I am not likely to hear it as often as 
you mention.’’ 

“You can if you want to,’’ she said. 

‘Did she tell you?’’ I said ironically. 

““T can’t help having eyes,’’ said Miss Sentian, “She's 
watching you now likeacat. A woman cansee when a man’s 
blind. Tell me, are you in love with her?”’ 

“No,’’ I said. 

‘‘ Then don’t you think it’s foolish to kite after her and act 
as though you were?’’ said Miss Sentian. 

‘“ How long is your dive going to last?’’ I inquired. 

“But, on your honor—truly now, Mr. Clayton—is there 
nothing between you?’’ 

‘* Only a table,’’ I said. 

“No understanding? ”’ 

se Nols 


“Ask her and see.’ 


ROST 


‘“And you’re not in love with anybody else? ”’ 

““Oh, come,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ That doesn’t follow! 

“But are you?’’ she persisted. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ I said. 

“A man ought to know his own mind,’’ 

‘‘ But, you see, this man doesn’t,’’ I returned. 

“You mean you love about six and don’t know which to 
choose? ’’ 


” 


she said. 


‘“Sixteen,’’ I said. 

“Was that before you met me?’’ she asked. 

‘Oh, seventeen with you,’ I said. 

““ Now you can dive,’’ she said. 
woman —be magnanimous ! 
woman, would you?’’ 

“This Paul Delaski?’’ I began. 

““Oh, no names!’’ she cried. 
names! ’’ 

““You took your pound of flesh and now I’m going to take 
mine,’’ I said. ‘‘ I want to know about this Delaski.’’ 

‘“ What do you want to know?”’ she asked. 

“Everything you know,’’ I said. ‘‘ You and he have been 
inseparable for two days; he makes no secret of hiding his 
aristocratic preference. He won’t ride; he won’t shoot; he 
won’t play ping-pong; he eludes billiards; he even smokes 
with reluctance — so that he may be all day at your feet.’’ 

“Avery good place for him to be,’’ observed Miss Sentian. 

““T’m not saying it isn’t,’? Isaid. ‘‘ It’s a very nice place 
for anybody—such little feet, too,—but a 
diver, you know, with the privilege of asking 
why —asks why, in fact!”’ 

‘“Aren’t you talking in almost 
shades?’’ asked my companion, 

‘“T don’t want to be blunt,’’ I explained. 
““T’ve never dived before, you know —if the 
shades are too fine you might help a fellow.” 

“The fellow is quite able to help himself 
out,’’ she said. 

“Do you care for him?’’ I asked. 

‘That means so much —or so little,’’ 
returned. 

‘* Love him, I mean?’’ 

She looked at me helplessly. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she said. 
Clayton, I don’t know!”’ 

‘“You’d better know pretty soon,’’ I said, 
““to judge from the appearance of things.’’ 

‘Tt would be so lovely to be a countess,’’ 
she said. 

‘“ Oh, I thought you were above that,’’ I said. 

‘“ Well, Idolike him, too,’’ she said.. ‘‘He’s 
the last of his noble line, you know, and has 
strongholds in the heart of his hereditary 
mountains. | It’s all too delicious for anything ! 
With drawbridges, you know, and places to 
pour melted lead on the heads of besiegers, 
and an idolizing peasantry who would cut you 
to pieces if you said Boo—I mean anything 
against the count, you know! ’’ 

‘“That’s his side of the story,’’ I said. 
‘“Just you talk to some of those idolizing 
peasants while they are shining your shoes, 
you know, and learn theirs! ’’ 

‘“Oh, I believe every word of it,’’ she said. 
““He isn’t at all like an ordinary foreign 
nobleman —hecouldn’t be fast if he tried. 
Just think, I had to explain baccarat to him 
myself! ”’ 

I regarded the foreign paragon with interest. 

““He’s an awfully serious-looking jay,’’ I 


“Only remember I ama 
You wouldn’t hurt a 


“You said yourself, no 


too fine 


she 


Truly mic: 


) 


said. 

““That’s one of the things I like in him so 
much,’’shesaid. ‘‘ He hasn’t any small talk 
at all—none of the coppers of conversation 
—none at least that could interest a blue-bottle 
fly! But he is tremendously vital!’ 

‘* Life with him is one long dive,’’ I said. 

‘“Vou see, he has no time for trifles,’’ said 
Miss Sentian. ‘‘ He says that a man like him- 
self is the trustee for the happiness of thousands. He 
travels with a secretary and a typewriter. Once all three 
of them lived a week on chestnut bread and onions just to see 
what it was like—to try how it felt to be a peasant —and 
then you ought to hear him talk about drainage! His place 
is so delightfully old-fashioned that they still have typhus 
and black death, like people in the Middle Ages. He wants 
to tear down everything and build up a town like Pullman 
on the ruins. He is crazy about Pullman. He showed me 
all the plans and he’s going to name a street after me — 
that is, if all this reform doesn’t make a revolution! ”’ 

‘Tm afraid I’ve misjudged him,’’ I said. 

““T feel tempted to take him just to stop it all,” Miss 
Sentian continued. ‘‘ There wouldn’t be much Pullman about 
it if I got there. I'd let them have their black death if they 
wanted it, poor things, especially as the count says they’ll 
start rioting if he moves too fast with sanitation. Then, do 
you know what he wants me to do? He wants me to go 
down to Hailleyford and see him operate a new harvester! 
Isn’t it naive of him? He’s taking back a whole cargo of 


agricultural machinery, and he says that it’s important that 
he should be able to use every one of them himself. He 
thinks it would be so nice if I learned, too.’’ 

““Why you?”’ I asked. 

““Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ if anything came to anything — I could 
make myself so useful, you know. Remember how to put the 
parts together and all that. He has a profound respect for 
Americans, you know. He says the Americans the 
greatest people in the world. They have everything but 
manners, he says. He says his people have manners but 
nothing else — manners and ribbons round their legs like the 
Merry Swiss Boy! Hedressed up in them himself yesterday, 
and when you were all gone he sneaked into the library and 
sang Jove-songs on a guitar like a pumpkin!”’ 

“TY didn’t know he went in for that kind of thing,’’ 
I said. 

‘“There’s more to that count than anybody’d think!”’’ 
remarked. 

““You said just now —if anything came to anything,’’ I 
‘“ That seems to leave the situation a trifle vague.’’ 

“It is vague,’’ she returned. ‘‘ For the count, I mean. 
Awfully vague.’’ 

‘“Oh, for the count!’’ I said. 

‘“A push would send me either way,’’ she said. 

“And you’ve only known him two days?”’ I said. 

““Oh, more than that,’’ she returned. ‘‘ A dinner, a musi- 
cale and a whole afternoon at an agricultural show at Elmira!”’ 

““ Almost a lifelong affair,’’ I said. 

“It’s been spread over three months,’ 
redeems it from any precipitancy.’’ 

““Redeems what?’’ I asked. 

““If I could only mix you two together,’’ she said, ignoring 
my question, ‘‘ and stir well and flavor with Billy Hardinge 
and add a spice of Charlie Nesbit!’’ 

“That is, if I cared to be mixed,’’ I said, ‘‘ which I don’t, 
you know. I prefer to run my own little show by my own 
little self.’’ 

““Sometimes I think I can care for six different people in 
six different ways,’’ she said. 

““T don’t doubt it at all,’’ I said. 

““The trouble is to know which one you like best,’’ she 


are 


she 


said. 
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she said, ‘‘ that 


went on. ‘‘I’msilly enough always to prefer the person I am 
with.’’ 
““You make me tingle with conflicting emotions,’’ I 


remarked. 


McKinley in the 


W xa did President By 
McKinley decide to 

keep the whole 

Philippine archipelago? Was 

this his original determina- 

tion? Or did he grow up to it with the 
progress of events and the development of 
discussion? What were the controlling 
considerations which influenced his final 
judgment? What was his own personal 
feeling? These questions are often asked, and the answer 
is full of historic interest and personal illumination. 

The protocol, which was signed August 12, 1898, left the 
future of the Philippines open and undetermined. ‘I'he lan- 
guage was chosen with deliberation and care. The fifth 
stipulation provided for ‘‘ the occupation by the United States 
of the city and harbor of Manila pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which should determine the control, disposi- 
tion and government of the Philippines.’’ Every word was 
studied and weighed. To leave the ‘‘ control’ and ‘ dispo- 
sition’’ of the Philippines for the final determination of the 
treaty was to leave their fate unsettled till then. This was 
done advisedly. 

The President had not at that time reached a definite con- 
clusion, and he deemed it prudent to reserve freedom of 
action. Three lines of action were possible. The first was 
the establishment simply of a naval and military station. The 
second was the retention of the single island of Luzon. The 
third was the acquisition of the whole archipelago. No one 
proposed to abandon the opportunity we had gained in the 
Philippines without at least reserving a base for naval neces- 
sities. There were a few who suggested some such location 
as the Subig Bay where a new American establishment could 
be created, and deprecated the absorption of any old town 
with its population and connections; but they were very lim- 
ited in number. It was generally recognized that, as we were 
in full possession of the city and bay of Manila, that foothold 
should at least be held. 

With what justification, indeed, could it be turned back to 
the domination and oppression of Spain? If the United States 
withdrew from Manila, Spanish authority must be reasserted. 
There was no other. That would mean not only the charac- 
teristics of Spanish rule, but the reopening of revolt and war. 
The knowledge of that inevitable consequence brought a 
general perception and acknowledgment that nothing less 


Former 
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““People who really tingle aren’t so calm about it,’’ she 
said. 

““]’m like the Spartan boy,’’ I said. 

““You wouldn’t think, would you,’’ said she, indicating the 
count, ‘‘that I’ve seen him pull out hair, really truly hair, 
with his hands, you know!”’ 

““ Whose hair ?’’ I asked. 

““ His hair, of course,’’ she said. 

‘He could get it cut for fifty cents,’’ I said. 

‘“Tf you were I would you marry him?”’’ she asked. 

““Oh, how could I answer that!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘“ But would you?”’ she persisted. 

‘“T couldn’t imagine myself being you at all,’’ I said. 

‘““Then you won’t help me?’’ 

‘“ My dear young lady,’’ Isaid, ‘* there’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do for you!”’ 

‘““We are friends, aren’t we?’’ she said. 

““T wouldn’t have dived with anybody that wasn’t,’’ I 
returned. 

““Then you’d do me a great favor if I asked one of you?”’ 

“With enthusiasm! ’’ 

““You know,’ she said, ‘“‘if you want to buy a horse or a 
dog or an automobile or a grand piano you naturally consult 
somebody that you trust and go a good deal by what hesays.”’ 

‘Not about a horse,’’ I said. ‘‘ No, not a horse! ”’ 

‘*T meant the count,’’ she said. 

““Oh, the count!’’ I exclaimed. 

““\Women only see the one side of a man,’’ she continued. 
‘“We only learn the other later — when we’re married to him. 
Now I want a man’s opinion on the count. I want you to 
talk to him and size him up and tell me quite frankly how he 
strikes you!’’ 

“An expert opinion?’’ I said. 

“T want you to tell me whether you think he’ll do.”’ 

““Do!’’ Texclaimed. ‘‘ Do for what?’’ 

“For me,’’ she said. 

“Couldn’t you ask somebody else?’’ I said. 
know you very much and I don’t know him at all. 
might round up on me if the thing turned out badly. 
have to blow my brains out or elope with you myself!’’ 

‘““Then you won’t do it?’’ she said. 

“Are you in earnest?’’ I demanded. 

““Yes, indeed,’’ she returned. ‘‘ You are an awfully bril- 
liant and clever man, and I should attach a good deal of 
importance to your judgment.’’ 
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Manila was admissi- 
much was granted it 
another question. 
wisely separated from 
the island of which it was the heart and 
the life?) How could London be politically 
and commercially dissevered from England? or Brooklyn 
from Long Island? Must not the city have its hinterland? 
Must not the country have its outlet? Was not the connec- 
tion of so close a character that the interests of both demanded 
that they should go together? 

That argument led to the conclusion that the United States 
must take Luzon. But between the adoption of Luzon and 
that of the whole archipelago there was apparently a margin 
for difference of opinion. Necessity seemed to compel the 
first, but moderation and restraint prompted that the demand 
should be bounded by those limits, if the line could be logic- 
ally and justifiably drawn. Accordingly in the general letter 
of instructions with which the President sent the Peace 
Commissioners on their momentous errand he said that the 
United States cannot accept less than the cession of Luzon, 
Whether more should be taken was left for developments. 

Nearly six weeks intervened from the first instruction before 
the final issue of the Philippines was reached. It was a time 
of investigation, reflection and discussion. A majority of the 
Peace Commissioners in Paris came to the decided conviction 
that it would be a naval, political and commercial mistake to 
divide the archipelago, and made a strong representation to 
the President to that effect. The information which came 
to him from the officers in command pointed to the same 


than the retention of 
ble. But when so 
immediately forced 
How could Manila be 


Editor's Note—This is the last of Mr. Smith’s three papers on the 
late President. 
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““T wish you had asked me anything else,’’ I said ‘ 
don’t know anything about foreign noblemen. I’ve onh | 
one in my life, and him I fished out of a canal in Hollands 
was cutting along in a launch.’’ - | 

“Don’t joke about it,’’ she said. : 

““ Look, Mrs. Newlands is signaling to you,’’ I said, | 

“But you'll do it, won’t you?’’ she said hurriedly. ‘ r 
my sake — because we’re friends?’’ 2 ! 

I rose to let her troop out with the ladies. ‘‘ I'll diy 
best,’’ I said. . 

I found her half an hour later upstairs where some lan|j 
music was in progress. The room was dark save for a 1) 
fire that crackled in the draft of the autumn night) 
lit up the faces of the women who were waiting for ; 
join them. Uncommonly pretty they looked, too—son 
them —in that most becoming of all lights, and I picker 
Miss Sentian at once as the prettiest of them all as I say) 
in the farther window-seat leaning back against the cush: 
There was a little movement of. men to her side, but 0; 
two of us fell into feminine ambushes by the way —I} 
one or two others — for I was too unloved, or perhaps my 
showed too plainly my destination, for me to fall a victi' 
these unseen snares. Miss Sentian made room for me bic 
her, while the languid music took another lap. 

When it had at last ceased, amid the usual murmur of fi 
gratification, I plunged headlong into the matter at hanc 

‘“T am sorry to say it,’’ I said, ‘‘ but he won’t do!” | 

‘“ Won’t do?’’ she repeated. 

‘“ He’s an ass,’’ I said. ‘‘ He’s the worst kind of ass 
is. He’s a solemn ass!’’ ¥ . 

‘‘T had suspected it all along,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Before I had misgivings,’’? I said. ‘‘ But now I fol 
I cannot conscientiously recommend ~ 


any at all. 
“Poor count,’’ she said in a voice like a requiem. 
““He’s a gentleman,’’ I went on. ‘‘ Conventionally sj 
ing, there isn’t a word to be breathed against him. of 
ways he’s even likable. But—-no—not for one of the sie 
est girls that ever ee ay 
‘“Why do you stop?’’ she said. . 
‘“Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘ if I once got started in that direction 
““What would happen if you did?’’ she asked. 
‘“T tremble to think,’’ I said. j 
‘“ Of course you couldn’t have me tumble into yourar}ii 
public,’’ she said. 1 
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(Concluded on Page 15) 
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imperative the reason {fo 

limiting the choice to the whole of the (ch 
ipelago or none. $ 
The group is naturally a geogra 
and political unit. The islands are 
together, and for the most part int | 
pendent. Manila is the commercial centre of all. It 
be as easy to hold the wholeasapart. If we took Luzo 
turned the other islands back to Spain, they would im/d 
ately flame with revolt against which Spain would be |p 
tent, and we should be compelled in self-protection al 
grounds of humanity to intervene. It was morally a 
moreover, that if the title were left with Spain she woul sé 
and transfer her islands to another and stronger Euriél 
nation, and we should be confronted with a powerful 
side by side in the same group dividing authority! 
responsibility. The dangers of sucha divided control aa 
a people naturally related were manifest and inadmis)l 
These considerations finally decided the President to reill 
the cession of the whole archipelago. When he reacher Ne 
conclusion he was clear and unwavering. There weet 
ical moments in the negotiations at Paris—mome 
even our Commissioners feared that the conference yj 
break up and the treaty fail. The tension of those hour 
extreme, and was calculated to make even the stronges!!! 
quiver and ask themselves whether some concessions S|! 
not be sought. But again, as in the crisis of the Sats 
campaign, the President was firm and unfaltering. THF 
willing that a reasonable pecuniary allowance shou I 
made for any fair claim that compromised no principle! 
once convinced that safety required our control of the '! 
of the Philippines he held fast to that ground. | 
There can be no doubt that he came to this view wl fe 
reluctance. It was against his personal feeling and p™ 
position. He had no ambition, so far as his frank tf 
the innermost circle of friendship revealed, for mere te 
acquisition. His true spirit was shown in the Chin 
broglio of tg00 when it would have been easy to ga 
foothold on the mainland of Asia, and when he de 
thrust away the rare opportunity and exercised all - 
ence to prevent any dismemberment of the Chinese 


Vhile most urgent of all Governments for a speedy advance 
\n Peking and the rescue of the imprisoned plenipotentiaries, 
e persistently refused to recognize a state of war; he held 
ie friendship and secured the codperation of the Southern 
iceroys and so localized the conflict; and he labored to 
sduce the indemnity to the lowest amount practicable. No 
‘\aler ever held a more unselfish or nobler attitude than he 
jaintained throughout that extraordinary international crisis, 
nd the salutary effect of his elevated and resolute position, 
) sympathetically and skillfully enforced by Secretary Hay, 
an hardly be overestimated. 

Besides his freedom from territorial greed, he saw that the 
squisition of the Philippines would open difficult and 
Jerplexing problems. He thus approached it with real hesi- 
‘tion, and if he could have seen a way of avoiding it 
ympatible with honor and duty, he would have been glad to 

»so. He knew that popular sentiment was for expansion 
yerthe Philippines. This became plain during his Western 

\ur while the issue was unsettled. It has sometimes been 
id, indeed, that he made that journey among the people to 
seertain their feeling, and that their demonstration deter- 
_yined his course. What is much nearer the truth is that he 
h d public sentiment quite as much as publicsentiment led 
_/m, and the popular manifestations on that journey were in 
_ sponse to the keynotes he struck. 
| He realized the vital importance of popular support, 
pecially in a new departure ona great national experiment. 
joming to the conclusion that it was a necessity he touched 

e popular chords, and was undoubtedly encouraged and 
rengthened in his course by the public approval. But it is 
_ ually true that a popular sentiment in favor of holding the 
_ilippines would not have carried him for that policy unless 
shad felt it to be aduty. Thoroughly man of the people as 
_/: was, few men were less swayed by mere momentary and 

_)bemeral currents. He could look beyond the fleeting and 
| )perficial impulses of the hour to the calm judgment of the 
| ture. And thus his conclusion to hold the Philippines was 
it moulded by popular opinion, but was his final conviction 
| astatesman and rather against his personal prepossessions. 
His feeling as to the Philippines was very much like his 
eling as to the war. He deeply deplored the war, and 
tuggled in every way to avert it, and finally accepted it as 
unavoidable necessity and duty. If he could have seen 
|y way of escaping the taking of the Philippines, without 
jeater hazards and without renouncing a commanding obli- 
|tion, it would have been a relief to him. Among his 
unselors there were men who did not share this reluctance. 
‘ey were not blind to the difficulties which would follow the 
‘ (quisition of this distant territory and these strange people; 

. believed that American capabilities were equal to 

is problem and they felt that this unforeseen opportunity of 
tending the American arm to the other side of the Pacific 
ened up a welcome pathway for enlarging American influ- 
-\ce and commerce, and advancing the civilization of the 

held, And so they regarded this expansion with real satis- 


. 
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Right, the Late President’s Guiding Star 


‘could not be truthfully said that President McKinley had 
sfeeling of enthusiasm. He was not insensible to the 
‘reased national prestige and commercial advantages, and 
would have been a strange being if he could have been 
_ilifferent tothe augmented glory which these events brought 

his Administration. But he saw the perplexities and 
‘\iponsibilities on the other side, and had there been no other 
¢estion he would have relinquished the gain if he could 
Ivesavedthe entanglements. Some time before the Spanish 
ara friend remarked to him that it would bea great distinc- 
n for his Administration if he could add the jewel of Cuba 
the national treasures. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ if it could 
se in the right way.’? That was the touchstone. His first 
-(2stion was what was right. The controlling, commanding 
| a which governed his decision on the Philippines 

Ss duty to the people of the islands. He could not turn 

tm back to Spain; he could not leave them ‘to their own 
‘Iplessness; the only thing to do was to keep the islands and 
; ‘fe the best of the problem. 

Chis dominant, ever-present thought of what was right, this 
Cistant inquiry as to where measures would lead, kept him 
(a straight, sure course. Though dealing with new and 
‘ried questions he did not have to reverse himself or correct 
‘stakes. Looking back over the remarkable history through 
ich he had passed, he once expressed his satisfaction that 
re was so little in his public papers which, even in the 
lait of subsequent developments, he would have changed. 
42 only notable instance of apparent variation in action from 
| policy marked out in advance was on the Porto Rican 
ff, and that was more apparent than real. President 
MY Kinley was profoundly impressed with the duty of extend- 
‘}\ the most generous aid to the people of Porto Rico. Their 
a nd had been devastated by a furious hurricane. They were 
ideep distress. They had lost their market in Spain, and 
‘thir only hope was in the utmost liberality on the part of the 
ted States. Moved by this conviction the President said in 
message: “‘ Our plain duty is to abolish all customs tariffs 
ween the United States and Porto Rico, and give her prod- 
3 access to our markets.’’ 
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This declaration became the centre of a vigorous but short 
and superficial contention. It is probable that, if two months 
later the President could have made it over, he would have 
modified it in form without altering its substance. The duty 
and wisdom of free intercourse with Porto Rico as a perma- 
nent policy remained unchanged. In his spirit and his 
purpose the President had nothing to recall. But further 
experience and developments suggested. two reasons for a 
temporary application of a limited tariff. The first was its 
necessity as a measure of revenue for government purposes 
until other means could be organized. The second was the 
importance of asserting the right and power of Congress to 
impose a special tariff with any of the new dependencies, and 
of contesting the plan of those who had seized on the 
President’s declaration in support of their claim that free 
trade necessarily followed the flag. 

The manner in which President McKinley handled the 
sudden and vehement outbreak over the question strikingly 
illustrated his consummate skill as a political leader. 
Through all the flurry he remained cool and undisturbed. 
There was an upheaval in Congress, there was agitation in 
the country, but he was calm and undismayed. He was 
earnestly besought on both sides to make a further public 
declaration: on the part of those who grasped at the literal 
terms of his message, to repeat and emphasize it, which would 
have embarrassed a settlement; on the part of those who 
wanted to assert the principle of a tariff, to express his 
acquiescence in that view, which would have involved an 
explanation. 

He yielded to neither appeal. But without a public word, 
with the mastery of confident strength, he called the leaders 
of Congress into his counsels and with them he framed legis- 
lation which accomplished all that he sought without 
sacrificing the principle of full national power over colonial 
dependencies. This act provided for a very small duty for a 
limited period, the whole to be kept as a special fund and 
turned over as a free gift to the Porto Rican Government for 
its maintenance. As soon as the bill passed the President 
followed it with a special message recommending that all the 
duty which had previously been collected should be appropri- 
ated to Porto Rico in the same way, and this was done, 
Thus the President’s original purpose was fulfilled in the 
largest measure; a magnificent demonstration of the nation’s 
generosity was given; the assertion of full national authority 
was made; the storm of public controversy subsided; and the 
political genius which ruled party and swayed Congress and 
plucked safety out of danger was again exemplified. 

President McKinley did more than any other man to oblit- 
erate sectional differences and to establish a cordial senti- 
ment between the North and the South. Events helped him, 
but he turned events to the best account. His feeling on this 
subject was deep, sincere and far-reaching. His patriotism 
was always ardent and intense, and he longed to see his 
country thoroughly united and animated throughout all its 
borders by a great national impulse. When the Spanish War 
came on he made the most of the opportunity to kindle 
Southern loyalty to the flag, and he was quick to summon 
Southern as well as Northern leaders to its defense. 

His boldest and most striking appeal for the final and com- 
plete extinguishment of sectionalism was his memorable 
utterance at Atlanta in favor of national care for the Confed- 
erate as well as for the Union dead. Those who were present 
can never forget the solemn hush, the intense look and the 
profound impression as he developed this deliverance. Its 
effect throughout the South was instantaneous. It intensified 
the affection which already existed for President McKinley 
and deepened it into a personal devotion which had no polit- 
ical influence and was outside of all politics, but which 
expanded from personal reverence into national sentiment. 

This utterance was not hasty or unpremeditated. The 
President had long contemplated it, and when it came it had 
been thoroughly considered. The thought first suggested 
itself to his mind many years before on a visit to Fredericks- 
burg, while he was still in Congress. There close together, 
near that bloody field, were two cemeteries for the soldier 
dead. The one where the boys in blue lay in serried ranks 
was trim and neat and beautifully kept. The other where 
the heroes in gray slept their last sleep was rough, overgrown 
and neglected. The contrast between the care of the one and 
the decay of the other impressed the visitor, and then and 
there he conceived the idea that in the reunion of the dead 


buried under one flag the Government should provide equally 
for the final resting-place of all. But the time was not ripe. 
The embers of the strife had not yet sufficiently cooled. Had 
the proposal been made then it would have aroused opposi- 
tion. But when it came at length, not from a member of 
Congress, but from the President who had himself been a 
Union soldier, who had already done so much to cement the 
sections, it stilled dissent and carried wide approval. 

President McKinley’s declaration that he would under no 
circumstances accept a third term was peculiarly his own act. 
It came as a surprise to his Cabinet. He indicated his pur- 
pose to one or two members whom he happened to meet in 
advance, but practically the first knowledge the Cabinet had 
of his design was when he called it together in the evening, 
apart from the regular session, to hear the letter he had 
already prepared. It was wholly and exclusively his own 
prompting, and he was so fixed and firm in his determination 
that he would listen to no thought of delay or modification. 

He had not felt that the first casual and irresponsible sug- 
gestion required any notice on his part. But when it came 
from a source which was likely to lead to misinterpretation 
unless set right he instantly decided to speak, and his only 
thought was to speak in such absolute and unequivocal terms 
as to settle the question forever. His letter was so positive 
and categorical that it was immediately and universally 
accepted as final and decisive. It sprang not only from his 
personal desire but from his fixed principle. He did not want 
to be President another term even if he could be without 
opposition; but apart from his personal feeling he was unal- 
terably opposed as a matter of conviction to a third term for 
any President. He believed that it was not in harmony with 
the spirit of our institutions, and he meant to put his attitude 
toward the question beyond any possibility of doubt. 

He was a strong partisan, but it is no paradox to say that 
a marked characteristic of his Administration was its freedom 
from partisanship. It would have surprised most people if 
they could have seen how small a part partisan interests and 
purposes played in the deliberations and discussions of the 
President and his advisers. Much of this was undoubtedly 
due to the nature of the questions which absorbed them. 
They were new problems, entirely different from the old 
issues which had divided parties. They concerned the coun- 
try in its relations to the outer world, and so appealed ina 
peculiar degree to the patriotic impulses. With their novelty 
and their difficulty they demanded close and careful study for 
their successful treatment, and addressed themselves to the 
attributes of statesmanship rather than to the temper of parti- 
sanship. In matters of patronage party considerations ruled, 
as they always have done; but sessions of the President and 
Cabinet went on month after month with scarcely a reference 
to partisan questions. If the veil could have been uplifted so 
that the people could have seen behind the public record to 
the spirit of the President’s deliberations, their respect for him 
would only have deepened. 


His Profound Knowledge of Human Nature 


President McKinley had a profound knowledge of human 
nature. He understood better than most rulers the impulses 
and forces which move mankind, and beyond most leaders he 
could touch the chords of a people and sway the sentiments 
of anation. His penetration ranged from men in the mass to 
men as individuals. He had a rare perception of character 
and intuitively saw the motives and purposes of those who 
approached him. He read the minds of men as he read the 
printed page, and he knew how to foil the designing as he 
knew how to be frank and open with the ingenuous. He 
liked honest and candid expression, and if he did not always 
Tet the intriguers understand that he saw through their guile 
he rarely allowed them to deceive or mislead him. He was 
trustful where he had confidence, but he was wary and 
watchful where he had doubt or suspicion. 

He was a good man in the highest sense—not simply a 
religious man without affectation and without obtrusion of his 
faith and his convictions, but with an instinctive and inherent 
impulse to do the right thing because it was right. His 
inmost soul was revealed in his open life. He loved to help 
those who needed help. He took delight in increasing the 
sum of human happiness. It was his ambition to improve the 
condition of the people, to elevate labor and to promote good 
understanding among men. He loved his country with a 
pure patriotism, and he felt that there was no worthier mission 
than faithful and conscientious public service for the advance- 
ment of the public good. 

The moral qualities were preéminent in him. His moral 
greatness was undisputed. He had a supreme sense of duty. 
If he had ambition it was an ambition to do worthy things. 
His inspirations were of the purest and loftiest nature. The 
most intimate knowledge of his daily walk and life only 
deepened the impression of his beautiful and unselfish char- 
acter. Underneath his sweetness of disposition and courtesy 
of manner were attributes of strength and power, shining in 
daily intercourse as in public action, which associated the 
highest respect with the deepest devotion. He had the lofty 
ideal and the serene faith which enabled him to live without 
blemish and to die without fear. Both in his life and in his 
death he completely personified the true man and the sincere 
Christian, 


FROM JOHN GRAHAM, AT THE NEW YORK HOUSE 
OF GRAHAM & CO., TO HIS SON, PIERREPONT, 
AT THE UNION STOCK YARDS, IN CHICAGO 


NEw YORK, November 4, 189-. 

Dear Pierrepont: Who is this Helen Heath, and what 
are your intentions there? She knows a heap more 
about you than she ought to know if they’re not serious, 
and I know a heap less about her than I ought to know if 
they are. Hadn’t got out of sight of land before we’d 
become acquainted somehow, and she’s been treating me 
like a father clear across the Atlantic. She’s a mighty 
pretty girl, and a mighty nice girl, and a mighty sensible 
girl—in fact, she’s so exactly the sort of girl I’d like to see 
you marry that I’m afraid there’s nothing in it. 

Of course, your salary isn’t a large one yet, but you can buy 
a whole lot of happiness with fifty dollars a week when you 
have the right sort of a woman for your purchasing agent. 
And while I don’t go much on love in a cottage, love ina flat, 
with fifty a week as a starter, is just about right, if the girl is 
just about right. If she isn’t, it doesn’t make any special 
difference how you start out; you’re going to end up all wrong. 

Money ought never to be //e consideration in marriage, but 
it always ought to be a consideration. When a boy anda 
girl don’t think enough about money before the ceremony, 
they’re going to have to think altogether too much about it 
after; and when a man’s doing sums at home evenings, it 
comes kind of awkward for him to hold his wife on his lap. 

There’s nothing in this talk that two can live cheaper than 
one. A good wife doubles a man’s expenses and doubles his 
happiness, and that’s a pretty good investment if a fellow’s 
got the money to invest. I have met women who had cut 
their husband’s expenses in half, but they needed the money 
because they had doubled their own. I might add, too, that 
I’ve met a good many husbands who had cut their wives’ 
expenses in half, and they fit naturally into any discussion of 
our business, because they are hogs. There’s a point where 
economy becomes a vice, and that’s when a man leaves its 
practice to his wife. 

An unmarried man is a good deal like a piece of unimproved 
real estate—he may be worth a whole lot of money, but he 
isn’t of any particular use except tobuildon. The great trouble 
with a lot of these fellows is that 
they’re ‘‘ made land,’’ and if you dig 
down a few feet you strike ooze and 
booze under the layer of dollars that 
their daddies dumped in ontop. Of 
course, the only way to deal with 
a proposition of that sort is to drive 
forty-foot piles clear down to solid 
rock and then to lay railroad iron and 
cement till you’ve got something to 
build on. But a lot of women will 
go right ahead without any prelimi- 
naries and wonder what’s the matter 
when the walls begin to crack and 
tumble about their ears. 

I never come across a case of this 
sort without thinking of Jack Carter, 
whose father died about ten years 
ago, and left Jack a million dollars, 
and left me as trustee of both until 
Jack reached his twenty-fifth birth- 
day. I didn’t relish the job particu- 
larly, because Jack was one of these 
charlotte-russe boys, all whipped 
cream and sponge cake and high- 
priced flavoring extracts, without 
any filling qualities. There wasn’t 
any special harm in him, but there 
wasn't any special good, either, and 
I always feel that there’s more hope 
for a fellow who’s an out-and-out 
cuss than for one who’s simply made 
up of a lot of little trifling mean- 
Jack wore mighty warm 
clothes and mighty hot vests, and the 
girls all said that he was a perfect 
dream, but I’ve never been one who 
could get a great deal of satisfaction 
out of dreams. 
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DRAWN BY F.R. GRUGEK 


SF 
TREATING ME LIKE A FATHER 


It’s mighty seldom that I do an exhibition mile, but the 
winter after [ inherited Jack —he was twenty-three years old 
then—your Ma kept after me so strong that I finally put 
on my fancy harness and let her trot me around to a meet 
at the Ralstons’ one evening. Of course, I was in the 
Percheron class, and so I just stood around with a lot of heavy 
old draft-horses, who ought to have been resting up in their 
stalls, and watched the three-year-olds prance and cavort 
round the ring. Jack was among them, of course, dancing 
with the youngest Churchill girl, and holding her a little 
tighter, I thought, than was necessary to keep her from 
falling. Had both ends working at once—never missed a 
stitch with the heels and was pouring in a steady stream of 
fancy work at the hopper. And all the time he was looking 
at that girl as intent and eager as a Scotch terrier at a rat 
hole. 

I happened just then to be pinned into a corner with two or 
three women who couldn’t escape— Edith Curzon, a great big 
brunette whom I knew Jack had been pretty soft on, and 
little Mabel Moore, a nice roly-poly blonde, and it didn’t take 
me long to see that they were watching Jack with a hair- 
pulling itch in their finger-tips. In fact, it looked to me as if 
the young scamp was a good deal more popular than the facts 
about him, as I knew them, warranted him in being. 

I slipped out early, but next evening, when I was sitting in 
my little smoking-room, Jack came charging in, and, without 
any sparring for an opening, burst out with: 

““Tsn’t she a stunner, Mr. Graham! ’’ 

I allowed that Miss Curzon was something on the stun. 


“OH, YOU TWICE LUCKY JACK!” 
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‘Miss Curzon, indeed,’’ he sniffed. 
‘She’s well enough in a big, black y 
but Miss Churchill ” and he o- 
paw the air for adjectives. 
‘But how was I to know that you m 
Miss Churchill?’’ I answered. “It’s 
a fortnight now since you told me that} 
Curzon was a goddess, and that she» 
going to reign in your life and m 
it a Heaven, or something of that sort. I fo 
just the words, but they were mighty beautif 
thoughts and did you credit.”’ 

“Don’t remind me of it,’’? Jack groaned. 
makes me sick when I think what an ass I’ ve bee 

I allowed that I felt a little nausea myself, but I 
told him that this time, at least, he’d shown son 
sense; that Miss Churchill was a mighty pr 
girl and rich enough so that her liking him di 
prove anything worse against her than bad 
ment; and that the thing for him to do was to quit his 
ishness, propose to her, and dance the heel, toe, and a 
two, three with her for the rest of his natural days. 

Jack hemmed and hawked a little over this, but finall 
came out with it: ‘ 

‘‘That’s the deuce of it,’? says he. ‘‘ I’mina beastlyn 
—I want to marry her—she’s the only girl in the world 
me—the only one I’ve ever really loved, and I’ve pro 
—that is, I want to propose to her, but I’m engaged to 
Curzon on the quiet.”’ 

‘‘T reckon you’ll marry her, then,’’ I said; ‘‘ because 
strikes me as a young woman who’s not going to lose a 
lion dollars without putting a tracer after it.’’ 

“* And. that’s not the worst of it,’’ Jack went on. 

“Not the worst of it! What do you mean! You hay 
married her on the quiet, too, have you?’’ 

““No, but there’s Mabel Moore, you know.”’ 

I didn’t, but I guessed. ‘‘ You’ve not been such a do 
barreled donkey as to give her an option on yourself, to 

““No, no; but I’ve said things to her which she may | 
misconstrued if she’s inclined to be literal.’’ 

‘‘You bet she is,’’? I answered. ‘‘I never saw a nice, fa 
blonde girl who took a million-dollar offer as a practical j 
What is it you’ve said to her? ‘I love you, darlin 
something about as foxy and non-committal?’’ 

“Not that—not that at all; but she may have stretched 
what I said to mean that.’’ 

Well, sir, I just laid into that fellow when I heard ,. 
though I could see that he didn’t think it was refined of n e. 
He’d never made it any secret that he 
thought me a pretty coarse old man, 
and his face showed me now tl at I 
was jarring his delicate works. — | 

‘‘T suppose I have been indi 
creet,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I must say | 
expected something different 
you after coming out this wa 
owning up. Of course, if you 
care to help me——’’ 

I cut him short there. ‘‘ I’ve} 
to help you. But I want you ! 
tell me the truth. How have 
managed to keep this Curzon 
from announcing her engag 
to you?”’ 

““Well,’’ and there was a S 
grin on Jack’s face now; ‘‘I told het 
that you, as trustee under fa’ er’s 
will, had certain unpleasant powers 
over my money — in fact, that most 
of it would revert to Sis if I marrie 
against your wishes, and tha 
disliked her, and that she must wor 
herself into your good graces before 
we could think of announcing ot! 
engagement.’’ 

I saw right off that he had rol 
Mabel Moore the same thing, an tha 
was why those two girls had been St 
blamed polite to me the night before 
So I rounded on him sudden. 

““You’re engaged to that 
Moore, too, aren’t you?”’ 

‘“1’'m afraid so.” 

““Why didn’t you come 0 
a man and say so at first?’’ € 

‘“*T couldn’t, Mr. Graham. , 
ways it seemed like piling it ups 


3e things.’”’ 

Perhaps I do; yes, I'm afraid I do. 
mitted to Miss Churchill? ”’ 

“T’'m all right there, at least. 


How far are you 
ack cheered right up. She 
a’t answered.’’ 

Then you’ve asked? ”’ 

Why, so I have; at least, she may take it for something 
But I don’t care; I want to be committed there; 


” 


asking. 
n’t live without her; she’s the only —— 
saw that he was beginning to foam up again, so I shut 
off straight at the spigot. Told him to save it till after the 
mony. Set him downto my desk, and dictated two letters, 
to Edith Curzon and the other to Mabel Moore, and made 
sign and seal them then and there. He twisted and 
rmed and tried to wiggle off the hook, but I wouldn’t 
-him any slack. Made him come right out and say that 
yas a yellow pup; that he had made a mistake; and that 
stuff was all off, though I worded it a little different from 
Slung in some fancy words and high-toned phrases. 

ou see, I had made up my mind that the best of a bad 
Jter was the Churchill girl, and I didn’t propose to have 
commit herself till I’d sort of cleared away the wreckage. 
'n I reckoned on copper-riveting their engagement by an- 
acing it myself and standing over Jack with a shotgun 
y2e that there wasn’t any more nonsense. They were both 
jight-headed and light-waisted and light-footed that it 
ied to me that they were just naturally mates. 

ck reached for those letters when they were addressed 
(on to put them in his pocket, but I had reached first. 


you take such a cold-blooded, unsympathetic view of 


al Oe cS 


ikon he’d decided that something might happen to them 
) heir way to the post-office; but nothing did, for I called 
ie butler and made him go right out and mail them then 
there. 

d had the letters dated from my house, and I made Jack 
yd the night there. Ireckoned it might be as well to keep 
i i reaching distance for the next day ortwo. He 
ved up at breakfast in the morning looking like a calf on 
Ine to the killing pens, and I could see that his thoughts 


» mighty busy following the postman who was delivering 
2 letters. I tried to cheer him up by reading some little 
_and ends from the morning paper about other people’s 


| 
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troubles, but they didn’t 
seem to interest him. 


“They must just 
about have _ received 
them,” he finally 


groaned into his coffee 


cup. ‘‘ Why did I send 
them! What will those 
girls think of me! 


They’ll cut me dead— 
never speak to me 
again.’’ 

The butler came in 
before I could tell him 
that this was about what 
we’d calculated on their 
doing, and said: ‘‘ Beg 
pardon, sir, but there’s 
a lady asking for you at 
the telephone.’’ 

““ A lady!’ says Jack. 
““Tellher I’m not here.’’ 
Talk toone of those girls, 
even from a safe dis- 
tance! He guessed not. 
He turned as pale asa 
hog on ice at the thought 
of it. ‘‘I’msorry, sir,’’ 
said the man, “‘ but I’ve 
already said that you 
were here. She said it 
was very important.’’ 

I could see that Jack’s 
curiosity was already getting the best of his scare. After all, 
he threw out, feeling me, it might be best to hear what she 
had to say. Ithought so, too, and he went to the instrument 
and shouted ‘‘ Hello!’’ in what he tried to make a big, brave 
voice, but it wobbled a little all the same. 

I got the other end of the conversation from him when he 
was through. 

“Hello! 

wa XeS: 


Is that you, Jack?’’ chirped the Curzon girl. 
Who is that?’’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— Curtis Jadwin is one of 
the strongest men downtown, a large holder of real estate, cautious, 
conservative, but quick to act on his decisions and full of energy. 
‘*Sam ”’ Gretry and ‘* Charlie’’ Cressler are his most intimate friends. 
Gretry is the head of an important brokerage house. Cressler, an 
older man, is a different type. He still carries the marks of a former 
failure, the ruinous collapse of a big deal in wheat. Corners he believes 
are an impossibility. It is at the Cresslers’ that Jadwin has first met 
Laura Dearborn, a type of girl new to him and one which instantly 
caught his interest. Mrs. Cressler even maintains that Laura has 
made his conquest. But Jadwin is not alone in the field. Sheldon 
Corthell, the artist, a nature of keener perceptions and finer tact, of 
less torce, and Landry Court, one of Gretry’s young aids, are both 
among the number of her declared admirers. Laura herself scarcely 
knows her own mind. Corthell makes a powerful appeal to her 
emotions, but Jadwin seems the stronger figure. Landry Court she 
hardly takes seriously. Rather she is inclined to relegate him to her 
younger sister, Page. 


CHAPTER 1V 
N A CERTAIN Monday morning, about a month later, 
() Curtis Jadwin descended from his office in the Rookery 
Building, and, turning southward, took his way toward 
the brokerage and commission office of Gretry, Converse & 
Co., on the ground floor of the Board of Trade Building, only 
a few steps away. 

It was about nine o’clock; the weather was mild, the sun 
shone. La Salle Street swarmed with the multitudinous life 
that seethed about the doors of the innumerable offices of 
brokers and commission men of the neighborhood. To the 
right, in the peristyle of the Illinois Trust Building, groups 
of clerks, of messengers, of brokers, of clients, and of depos- 
itors formed and broke incessantly. To the left, where the 
facade of the Board of Trade blocked the street, the activity 
was astonishing, and in and out of the swing doors of its 
entrance streamed an incessant tide of coming and going. 
All the life of the neighborhood seemed to centre at this point 
—the entrance of the Board of Trade. Two currents that 
trended swiftly through La Salle and Jackson Streets, and that 
fed, or were fed by, other tributaries that poured in through 
Fifth Avenue and through Clark and Dearborn Streets, met 
at this point —one setting in, the other out. The nearer the 
currents the greater their speed. _Men—mere flotsam in the 
flood—as they turned into La Salle Street from Adams or 
from’ Monroe, or even from as far as Madison, seemed to 
accelerate their pace as they approached. At the Illinois 
Trust the walk became a stride, at the Rookery the stride was 
almost a trot. But at the corner of Jackson Street, the Board 
of Trade now merely the width of the street away, the trot 
became a run, and young men and boys, under the pretense 


A BUNCH OF OLD DRAFT-HORSES 


“CR dith: 2% ycante 
back. ‘I have your 
letter, but I can’t make 
out what it’s all about. 
Come this afternoon 
and tell me, for we’re 
still good friends, 
aren’t we, Jack?”’ 

““Yes—certainly,’’ 
stammered Jack. 

““And you’ll come ?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ heanswered, 
and cut her off. 

He had hardly re- 
covered from this 
shock when a messen- 
ger boy came with a 


note, addressed in a 
woman’s writing. 
““Now for it,’’ he 


said, and breaking 
the seal read: 


“** Jack dear: Your 
horrid note doesn’t 
say anything, nor 
explain anything. 
Come this afternoon 
and tell what it 
means to MABEL.’ ’”’ 


” 


““ Here’s a go,’’ ex- 
claimed Jack, but he 
looked pleased in a 
sort of sneaking way. 
‘What do you think of it, Mr. Graham?”’ 

“1 don’t like it.’’ 

“Think they intend to cut up?”’ he asked. 

“Like a sausage machine; and yet I don’t see how they 
can stand for you after that letter.’’ 

““Well, shall I go?”’ 

““Yes; in fact, I suppose you must go; but, Jack, be a man. 
Tell ’em plain and straight that you don’t love ’em as you 
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of escaping the trucks and wagons of the cobbles, dashed 
across at averitable gallop, flung themselves panting into the 
entrance of the Board, were engulfed in the turmoil of the 
spot, and disappeared with a sudden fillip into the gloom of 
the interior. 

Often Jadwin had noted the scene, and, unimaginative 
though he was, had long since conceived the notion of some 
great, some resistless force within the Board of Trade Building 
that held the tide of the streets within its grip, alternately 
drawing it in and throwing it forth. Within there, a great 
whirlpool, a pit of roaring waters spun and thundered, suck- 
ing in the life tides of the city, sucking them in as into the 
mouth of some tremendous cloaca, the maw of some colossal 
sewer; then vomiting them forth again, spewing them up and 
out, only to catch them in the return eddy and suck them in 
afresh. 

Thus it went, dav after day. Endlessly, ceaselessly the 
Pit, enormous, thundering, sucked in and spewed out, sending 
the swirl of its mighty central eddy far out through the city’s 
channels. Terrible at the centre, it was at the circumference 
gentle, insidious and persuasive, the send of the flowing so 
mild that to embark upon it, yielding to the influence, was a 
pleasure that seemed all devoid of risk. But the circumfer- 
ence was not bounded bythe city. All through the Northwest, 
all through the central world of the Wheat the set and whirl 
of that innermost Pit made itself felt; and it spread and spread 
and spread till grain in the elevators of Western lowa moved 
and stirred and answered to its centripetal force, and men 
upon the streets of New York felt the mysterious tugging of 
its undertow engage their feet, embrace their bodies, over- 
whelm them, and carry them bewildered and unresisting back 
and downward to the Pit itself. 

Nor was the Pit’s centrifugal power any less. Because of 
some sudden eddy spinning outward from the middle of its 
turmoil, a dozen bourses of Continental Europe clamored with 
panic, a dozen Old-World banks, firm as the established hills, 
trembled and vibrated. Because of an unexpected caprice in 
the swirling of the inner current, some far-distant channel 
suddenly dried, and the pinch of famine made itself felt among 
the vine dressers of Northern Italy, the coal miners of Western 
Prussia. Or another channel filled, and the starved moujik 


lithe steppes, and the hunger-shrunken coolie of the Ganges’ 


watershed fed suddenly fat and made thank-offerings before 
eikon and idol. 

There in the centre of the Nation, midmost of that conti- 
nent that lay between the oceans of the New World and the 
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Old, in the heart’s heart 
of the affairs of men, 
roared and rumbled the 
Pit. It.was*as lif @the 
Wheat, Nourisher of the 
Nations, as it rolled 
gigantic and majestic in 
a vast flood from West to 
Fast, here, likea Niagara, 
finding its flow impeded, 
burst suddenly into the 
appalling fury of the 
Maelstrom, into the 
chaotic spasm of a world- 
force, a primeval energy, 
blood-brother of the earth- 
quake and the glacier, 
raging and wrathful that 
its power should be 
braved by some pinch of 
human spawn that dared 
raise barriers across its 
course. 

Small wonder that 
Cressler laughed at the 
thought of. cornering 
wheat, and even now as 
Jadwin crossed Jackson 
Street, on his way to his 
broker’s office on the 
lower floor of the Board 
of Trade Building, he 
noted the ebb and flow 
that issued from its doors, 
and remembered the huge 
river of wheat that rolled 
through this place from 
the farms of Iowa and 
ranches of Dakota to the 
mills and bakeshops of 
Europe. 

‘“There’s something 
in what Charlie says,’’ he 
saidtohimself. ‘‘ Corner 
this stuff— my God!”’ 

Gretry, Converse & Co. 
was the name of the brokerage firm that always handled 
Jadwin’s rare speculative ventures. Converse was dead 
long since, but the firm still retained its original name. 
The house was as old and as well established as any on the 
Board of Trade. It had a reputation for conservatism, and 
was known more as a Bear than a Bull concern. It was 
immensely wealthy and immensely important. It discouraged 
the growth of a clientéle of country customers, of small 
adventurers, knowing well that these were the first to go ina 
crash, unable to meet margin calls, and leaving to their 
brokers the responsibility of their disastrous trades. 

Jadwin did not go directly into Gretry’s main office, but 
instead made his way in at the entrance of the Board of Trade 
Building, and going on past the stairways that on either hand 
led up to the ‘‘ Floor’’ on the second story, entered the cor- 
ridor beyond, and thence gained the customers’ room of 
Gretry, Converse & Co. All the important brokerage firms 
had offices on the ground floor of the building, offices that had 
two entrances, one giving upon the street, and one upon the 
corridor of the Board. Generally the corridor entrance 
admitted directly to the firm’s customers’ room. This was 
the case with the Gretry-Converse house. 

Once in the customers’ room Jadwin paused, looking about 
him. 

He could not tell why Gretry had so earnestly desired him 
to come to his office that morning, but he wanted to know how 
wheat was selling before talking to the broker. The room 
was large, and but for the lighted gas, burning crudely with- 
out globes, would have beendark. All one wall opposite the 
door was taken up by a great blackboard covered with chalked 
figures in columns, and illuminated by a row of overhead gas- 
jets burning under a tin reflector. Before this board files of 
chairs were placed, and these were occupied by groups of 
nondescripts, shabbily dressed men, young and old, with tired 
eyes and unhealthy complexions, who smoked and expecto- 
rated, or engaged in interminable conversations. 

In front of the blackboard, upon a platform, a young man 
in shirt-sleeves, his cuffs caught up by metal clamps, walked 
up and down. Screwed to the blackboard itself was a tele- 
graph instrument, and from time to time, as this buzzed and 
ticked, the young man chalked up cabalistic, and almost 
illegible, figures under columns headed by initials of certain 
stocks and bonds, or by the words “‘ Pork,’’ ‘‘ Oats,’’ or, 
larger than all the others, ‘‘ May Wheat.’’ The air of the 
room was stale, close and heavy with tobacco fumes. 
The only noises were the low hum of conversations, the 
unsteady click of the telegraph key, and the tapping of the 
chalk in the marker’s fingers. 

Jadwin, having noted the current price of wheat, went 
away, glad to be out of the depressing atmosphere of the room. 

Gretry was in his office, and Jadwin was admitted at once. 
He sat down in a chair by the broker’s desk, and for the 


DESPERATE, HE GRABBED 
PATERSON BY THE SHOULDER 
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moment the two talked 
of trivialities. Gretry 
was a large, placid, 
smooth-faced man, stolid 
as an ox; inevitably 
dressed in blue serge, a 
quill toothpick behind 
his ear, a Grand Army 
button in his lapel. He 
and Jadwin were inti- 
mates. The two had 
come to Chicago almost 
simultaneously, and had 
risen together to become 
the wealthy men they 
were at the moment. 
They belonged to the 
same club, always 
lunched together every 
day at Kinsley’s, and 
took each other driving 
behind their respective 
trotters on alternate 
Saturday afternoons. In 
the middle of summer 
each stole a fortnight 
from his business and 
went fishing at Geneva 
Lake, in Wisconsin. 

‘1 'say ey ad wim 
observed, ‘‘I saw an old 
fellow outside in your 
customers’ room just 
now that put me in mind 
of Hargus. You remem- 
ber that deal of his, the 
one he tried to swing 
before he died. Oh— 
how long ago was that? 
Bless my soul, that must 
have been fifteen, yes, 
twenty years ago.”’ 

The deal of which 
Jadwin spoke was the 
legendary operation of 
the Board of Trade—a 
mammoth corner in September wheat, manipulated by this 
same Hargus, a millionaire, who had tripled his fortune by 
the corner, and had lost it in a second operation in corn 
before another year. He had run wheat up to nearly two 
dollars, had been in his day a king all-powerful. Since then 
all deals had been spoken of in terms of the Hargus affair. 
Speculators said, ‘‘ It wasalmost as bad as the Hargus deal.’’ 
“Tt was like the Hargus smash.’’ ‘‘It was as big a thing 
as the Hargus corner.’’ 

“Easily twenty years ago,’’ continued Jadwin. ‘‘If 
Hargus could come to life now he’d be surprised at the dif- 
ference in the way we do business these days. Twenty years. 
Yes, it’s all of that. I declare, Sam, we’re getting old, aren’t 
wer ‘ 

““T guess that was Hargus you saw out there,’’ answered 
the broker. ‘‘ He’s not dead. Old fellow in a stovepipe and 
greasy frock coat? Yes, that’s Hargus.”’ 

““What!’’ exclaimed Jadwin. ‘‘ 7at Hargus?”’ 

““Of course it was. He comes ’round every day. 
clerks give him a dollar every now and then.”’ 

‘“ And he’s not dead? And that was Hargus, that wretched, 


” 


The 


broken— whew! I don’t want to think of it, Sam!’’ And 
Jadwin, taken all aback, sat for a moment speechless. 

““Yes, sir,’? muttered the broker grimly, ‘‘that was 
Hargus.’’ 

There was a long silence. Then at last Gretry exclaimed 
briskly: 


““ Well, here’s what I want to see you about.’’ 

He lowered his voice. ‘*‘ You know I’ve got a correspondent 
or two at Paris—all the brokers have—and we make no 
secret as to who they are. But I’ve had an extra man at 
work over there for the last six months, very much on the 
quiet. Jdon’t mind telling vow this much—that he’s not 
the least important member of the United States Legation. 
Well, now and then he is supposed to send me what the 
reporters call ‘exclusive news’—that’s what I feed him 
for, and I could run a steam yacht on what it costs me. But 
news I get from him is a day or so in advance of everybody 
else. He hasn’t sent me anything very important till this 
morning. This here just came in.’’ 

He picked up a dispatch from his desk and read: 

“* Utica — headquarters — modification — organic — con- 
comitant—within one month,’ which means,’’ he added, 
‘this. I’ve just deciphered it,’”’ and he handed Jadwin aslip 
of paper on which was written: 

“Bill providing for heavy import duties on foreign grains 
certain to be introduced in French Chamber of Deputies 
within one month.’’ 

““ Have you got it?’’ he demanded of Jadwinas he took the 
slip back. ‘‘ Won’t forget it?’’ He twisted the paper into 
a roll and burned it carefully in the office cuspidor. 

““Now,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ do you come in? It’s just the two 
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of us, J., and I think we can make that Porteous clique loo 
very sick.’’ ‘ 

““Hum!’’? murmured Jadwin, surprised. ‘‘ That does giy 
you a twist on the situation. But totell the truth, Sam, I ha 
sort of made up my mind to keep out of speculation sing 
last little deal. A man gets into this game, and into it, an 
into it, and before you know he can’t pull out—and he don 
want to. Next he gets his nose scratched, and he hits bac 
to make up for it, and just hits into the air and los 
balance—and down he goes. Jdon’t want to make any mo; 
money, Sam. I’ve got my little pile, and before I get too 
I want to have some fun out of it.’’ ; j 

‘But, Lord love you, J.,’’ objected the other, ‘‘ this Sin 
speculation. You can see for yourself how sure it is, — 
not a baby at this business,amI? You’ll let me knowso 
thing of this game, won’t you? And I tell you, J., it’s fi 
money. The man that sells wheat short on the strengi 
this has as good as got the Clearing House check in his. 
pocket already. Oh, nonsense, of course you’ll come 
I’ve been laying for that Bull gang since long befo: 
Helmick failure, and now I’ve got it right where I w 
Look here, J., you aren’t the man to throw money 4 
You’d buy a business block if you knew you could sell it 
again at a profit. Now here’s the chance to make re 
fine Bear deal. Why, as soon as this news gets on th 
there, the price will bust right down, and down, and 
Porteous and his crowd couldn’t keep it up to save ’em fro} 
the receiver’s hand one single minute.’”’ : 

““T know, Sam,’’ answered Jadwin, ‘‘ and the trouble is 
that I don’t want to speculate, but that I do—too mu 
That’s why I said I’d keep out of it. It isn’t so mucht 
money as the fun of playing the game. With half a s 
would get in a little more and a little more, till by and 
try to throw a big thing, and, instead, the big thing 
throw me. Why, Sam, when you told me that that wre 
there mumbling a sandwich was Hargus, it made me tu 
cold.’’ 

‘‘Yes, in your feet,’’? retorted Gretry. ‘‘I’m not ash 
you to risk all your money, am I, or a fifth of it, ora 
tieth of it? Don’t beanass, J. Are we aconservative 
or aren’t we? DoJ talk like this when I’m not sure? 
here. Let me sell a million bushels for you. Yes, I 
it’s a bigger order than I’ve handled for you before. 
this time I want to go right into it, head down and 
up, and get a twist on those Porteous buckoes, and rais 
right out of their boots. We get a crop report this mor 
and if the visible supply is as large as I think it is, the pri 
will go off and unsettle the whole market. I'll sells  f 
you at the best figures we can get, and you can cover on fl 
slump any time between now and the end of May.” 

Jadwin hesitated. Inspite of himself he felt a Chance] 
come. Again that strange sixth sense of his, the inexpl} 
instinct, that only the born speculator knows, warned 
Every now and then during the course of his business | 
this intuition came to him, this fair, this intangible, 
premonition, this presentiment that he must seize Opportt 
or else Fortune, that so long had stayed at his elbow, wi 
desert him. In the air about him he seemed to feel an 
ence, a sudden new element, the presence of a new fore 
was Luck, the great power, the great goddess, and all at 
it had stooped from out the invisible, and just over his] 
passed swiftly in a rush of glittering wings. 

‘The thing would have to be handled like glass,”’ o} 
the broker thoughtfully, his eyes narrowing. ‘‘A ti 
this is public property in twenty-four hours, and it don’ 
us any too much time. I don’t want to break the pri 
unloading a million or more bushels on ’em all of a s 
I’ll scatter the orders pretty evenly. You see,’’ he a 
‘“here’s a big point in our favor. We’ll be able to sello 
strong market. The Pit traders have got some cr 
rumor going, and they’re as flighty over it as a young |; 
seminary over a great big rat. And even withoutt 
market is top-heavy. Porteous makes me weary. F 
his gang have been bucking it up till we’ve got an ab 
price. The least little jolt wouldtip her over. Well,” 
abruptly, squaring himself at Jadwin, ‘‘ do we come 
that same luck of yours is still in working order, here’ 
chance, J., to make a killing. There’s just that gilt 
full-morocco chance that a report of big ‘ visible’ woul¢ 
es 

Jadwin laughed. 
its? 

“Oh, get out,’’ protested the broker; then suddenly—' 
gambling instinct that a lifetime passed in that place! 
cultivated in him—exclaimed: 

‘All right. Flip acoin. But give me your word 
stay by it. Heads you come in; tails you don’t. 
give me your word?’’ 

‘“Oh, I don’t know about that,’’ replied Jadwin, am 
the foolishness of the whole proceeding. But as he balé 
the half-dollar on his thumb-nail he was all at once 2 
lutely assured that it would fall heads. He flipped it i” 
air, and even as he watched it spin, said to himself, ‘ 
come heads. It could not possibly be anything else. 
it will be heads.”’ 

And as a matter of course the coin fell heads. 

‘All right,’’? he said; ‘‘I’1l come in.”’ 

“For a million bushels?”’ 


et 


‘‘Sam,” he said, ‘‘I’ll flip a coin’ 


‘Yes—for a million. How much in margins will you 


\nt?’’ 

Gretry figured a moment on the back of an envelope. 
‘Twenty thousand dollars,’’ he announced at length. 
‘adwin wrote the check on a corner of the broker’s desk 
4{ held it a moment before him. 

‘Good-by,’’ he said, apostrophizing the bit of paper— 
3ood-by. I ne’er shall look upon your like again.” 
\3retry did not laugh. 
‘Huh! ”’ he grunted. 
Lore the month is out.’’ 


“You'll look upon a hatful of them 


fhat same morning Landry Court found himself in the 
4 ridor on the ground floor of the Board of Trade about nine 
clock. He had just come out of the office of Gretry, 
(averse & Co., where he and the other Pit traders for the 
ise had been receiving their orders for the day. 
At the top of the stairs Landry turned to the right, passed 
ough a great doorway, and came out upon the floor of the 
hard of Trade. It was a vast inclosure, lighted on either 
se by great windows of colored glass, the roof supported by 
iron pillars elaborately decorated. To the left were the 
p.letin blackboards, and beyond these, in the northeast angle 
a, he floor, a great railed-in space where the Western Union 
egraph was installed. To the right, on the other side of 
_ room, a row of tables, laden with neatly arranged paper 
vs half full of samples of grains, stretched along the west 
| from the doorway of the public room at one end to the 
phone room at the other. 
“he centre of the floor was occupied by the pits. To the 
rf and to the front of Landry the provision pit, to the right 
corn pit, while farther on at the south extremity of the 
lr, and nearly under the visitors’ gallery, much larger than 
other two, and flanked by the wicket of the official 
order, was the Wheat Pit itself. 
Jirectly opposite the visitors’ gallery, high upon the north 
wl, a great dial was affixed, and on the dial a marking hand 
t indicated the current price of wheat, fluctuating with the 
nges made in the Pit. Just now it stood 
a \inety-three and three-eighths, the closing 
y tation of the preceding day. 
s yet all the pits were empty. Landry 
eked his hat and coat at the coat-room 
nr the north entrance, and slipped into an 
tennis jacket of striped blue flannel. 
mn, hatless, his hands in his pockets, he 
urely crossed the floor and sat down in 
») of the chairs that were arranged in 
iy upon the floor in front of the telegraph 
osure. He scrutinized again the dis- 
». ches and orders that he held in his hands; 
4, having fixed them in his memory, tore 
n into very small bits, looking vaguely 
ut the room, developing his plan of cam- 
sn for the morning. 
aa sense Landry Court had a double 
jonality. Away from the neighborhcod 
1 influence of La Salle Street he was 
“\ttle-brained,’? absent-minded, impracti- 
) and easily excited, the last fellow in the 
Id to be trusted with any business respon- 
ility. But the thunder of the streets 
and the Board of Trade, and, above all, 
movement and atmosphere of the floor 
tf, awoke*within him a very different 
dry Court; a whole new set of nerves 
ée into being with the tap of the gong, a 
‘le new system of brain machinery began 
Giove with the first figure called in the Pit. 
\). from that instant until the close of the 
gion no floor trader, no broker’s clerk nor 
per was more alert, more shrewd, or kept 
head more surely. than the same young 
€’w who confused his social engagements 
0 he evening of the same day. 
rom the corridors on the ground floor up 
)ugh the south doors came the Pit traders 
lecreasing groups. The noise of footsteps 
(in to echo from the high vaulting of 
roof. A messenger boy chanted an unintelligible name. 
he groups of traders gradually converged upon the corn 
1 wheat pits. The official reporter climbed to his perch 
Mie little cage on the edge of the Pit, shutting the door after 
i. By now the chanting of the messenger boys was an 
iterrupted chorus. From all sides of the building and 
Mevery direction .they crossed and recrossed each other, 
ys running, their hands full of yellow envelopes. From 
pliuePhone alcoves came the prolonged, musical rasp of 
2 call bells. In the Western Union booths the keys of 
/multitude of instruments raged incessantly. Bare-headed 
eng men hurried up to one another, conferred an instant 
iy a dispatches, then separated, darting away at top 
p Men called to each other half-way across the build- 
n} Over by the bulletin-boards clerks and agents made 
4ful memoranda of primary receipts, and noted down the 
unt of wheat on passage, exports and the imports. 
id all these sounds, the chatter of the telegraph, the 
ing of the messenger boys, the shouts and cries of clerks 


—THE COIN FELL HEADS. 
“ALL RIGHT,” HE SAID; 
aol i COMESING: 
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and traders, the shuffle and trampling of hundreds of feet, the 
whirring of telephone signals, rose into the troubled air and 
overhead mingled to form one vast note, prolonged, sus- 
tained, that reverberated from vault to vault of the airy roof, 
and issued from every doorway, every opened window, in one 
long roll of uninterrupted thunder. In the Wheat Pit the 
bids, no longer obedient of restraint, began one by one to 
burst out, like the first isolated shots of a skirmish line. 
Grossmann, a little Jew broker, had flung out an arm crying: 

“Sell twenty-five May at 95,’’ while two others had almost 
simultaneously shouted, ‘‘ Give seven-eighths for May!”’ 

The official reporter had been leaning far over to catch the 
first quotations, one eye upon the clock at the end of the 
room, The hour and minute hands formed a right angle. 

Then suddenly, cutting squarely athwart the vague 
crescendo of the floor, came the single incisive stroke of a 
great gong. Instantly a tumult was unchained. Arms were 
flung upward in strenuous gestures, and from above the 
crowding heads in the Wheat Pit a multitude of hands, eager, 
the fingers extended, leaped into the air. All articulate 
expression was lost in the single explosion of sound as the 
traders surged downward to the centre of the Pit, grabbing 
each other, struggling toward each other, tramping, stamp- 
ing, charging through with might and main, Promptly the 
hand on the great dial above the clock stirred and trembled, 
“and as though driven by the tempest breath of the Pit moved 
upward through the degrees of its circle. It paused, wavered, 
stopped at length, and on the instant the hundreds of tele- 
graph keys scattered throughout the building began clicking 
off the news to the whole country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Mackinac to Mexico, that the Chicago mar- 
ket had made a slight advance, and that May wheat, which 
had closed the day before at .933¢, had opened that morning 
at .94%. 

But the advance brought out no profit-taking sales. The 
redoubtable Leaycraft and the Porteous trio, Fairchild, 
Paterson and Goodlock, shook their heads when the Pit 
offered .94 for parts of their holdings. The price held firm. 


Ne ign oe pa are 
4 . se 


Goodlock even began to offer .g4. At every suspicion of a 
flurry Grossmann, always with the same gesture as though 
hurling a javelin, always with the same lamentable wail of 
distress, cried out: 

“Sell twenty-five May at .95.’’ 

He held his five fingers spread to indicate the number of 
“ contracts,’’ or lots of five thousand bushels, which he wished 
to sell, each finger representing one ‘‘ contract.’’ 

And it was at this moment that selling orders began sud- 
denly to pour in upon the Gretry-Converse traders, Even 
other houses— Teller & West, Burbank & Co., Mattieson & 
Knight—received their share. The movement was inexpli- 
cable, puzzling. With a powerful Bull clique dominating the 
trading and every prospect of a strong market, who was it who 
ventured to sell short? 

Landry among others found himself commissioned to sell. 
His orders were to unload three hundred thousand bushels 
on any advance over and above .94. He kept his eye on 
Leaycraft, certain that he would force up the figure. But, as 
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it happened, it was not Leaycraft but the Porteous trio who 
madethe advance. Standing in the centre of the Pit, Paterson 
suddenly flung up his hand and drew it toward him, clutch- 
ing the air—the conventional gesture of the buyer. 

“Give an eighth for May.’’ 

Landry was at him in a second. Twenty voices shouted 
““sold,’? and as many traders sprang toward him with out- 
stretched arms. Landry, however, was before them, and his 
rush carried Paterson half-way across the middle space of the 
Pit. 

““Sold, sold.’’ 

Paterson nodded, and as Landry noted down the transaction 
the hand on the dial advanced again, and again held firm. 

But after this the activity of the Pitfellaway. The trading * 
languished. By degrees the tension of the opening was 
relaxed. Landry, however, had refrained from selling more 
than ten ‘‘contracts’’ to Paterson. He had a feeling that 
another advance would come later. Rapidly he made his 
plans. He would sell another fifty thousand bushels if the 
price went to .94%, and would then ‘‘ feel’’ the market, let- 
ting go small lots here and there to test its strength; then, the 
instant he felt the market strong enough, throw a full hundred 
thousand upon it with a rush before it had time to break. 
He could feel—almost at his very finger-tips—how this 
market moved, how it strengthéned, how it weakened. He 
knew just when to nurse it, to humor it, to let it settle, and 
when to crowd it, when to hustle it, when it would stand rough 
handling. 

The Porteous trio and Leaycraft kept the price steady at 
.94%, but showed no inclination to force it higher. Fora full 
five minutes not a trade was recorded. The Pit waited for 
the Report on the Visible Supply. 

As the interest in the immediate situation declined the 
crowd in the Pit grew less dense. Portions of it were 
deserted; even Grossmann, discouraged, retired to a bench 
under the visitors’ gallery. And a spirit of horse-play, sheer 
foolishness, strangely inconsistent with the hot-eyed excite- 
ment of the few moments after the opening, invaded the 
remaining groups. Leaycraft, the formida- 
ble, as well as Paterson and the Porteous 
gang, and even the solemn Winston, found 
an apparently inexhaustible diversion in 
folding their telegrams into pointed javelins 
and sending them sailing across the room, 
watching the course of the missiles with pro- 
found gravity. A visitor inthe gallery —no 
doubt a Western farmer on a holiday — 
having put his feet upon the rail, the entire 
Pit began to groan, “‘ Boots, boots, boots!’’ 

A little later a certain broker came scurry- 
ing across the floor from the direction of the 
telephone room. Panting, he flung himself 
up the steps of the Pit, forced his way 
among the traders with vigorous workings 
of his elbows, and shouted a bid. 

““He’s sick,’’? shouted Hirsch. ‘‘ Look 
out, he’s sick. He’s going to have a fit.’’ 
He grabbed the broker by both arms and 
hustled him into the centre of the Pit. 
The others caught up the cry, a score of 
hands pushed the newcomer from man to 
man. The Pit traders clutched him, pulled 
his necktie loose, knocked off his hat, 
vociferating all the while at top voice, ‘‘ He’s 
sick! He’s sick!” 

Other brokers and traders came up, and 
Grossmann, mistaking the commotion for a 
flurry, ran into the Pit, his eyes wide, 
waving his arm and wailing: 

“Sell twenty-five May at .95.”’ 

But the victim, good-natured, readjusted 
his battered hat, and again repeated his bid. 

“Ah, go to bed,’’ protested Hirsch. 

“He’s the man who struck Billy 
Patterson.’’ 

“Say, a horse bit him. Look out for 
him; he’s going to have a duck-fit.”’ 

The incident appeared to be the inspi- 
ration for a new “‘ josh’’ that had a great 
success, and a group of traders organized themselves into an 
‘ anti-cravat committee,’? and made the rounds of the Pit, 
twitching the carefully tied scarfs of the unwary out of place. 
Grossmann, indignant at ‘‘t’ose monkey-doodle pizeness,’’ 
withdrew from the centre of the Pit. But while he stood 
with his back turned in front of Leaycraft muttering his 
disgust, this one, while carrying on a grave conversation with 
his neighbor, carefully stuck a file of paper javelins all around 
the Jew’s hatband, and then—still without mirth and still 
continuing to talk—set them on fire. Landry could see by 
now that .941 was as high a figure as he could reasonably 
expect that morning, and so began to ‘‘ work off’? his selling 
orders. Little by little he sold the wheat “ short,’’ till all 
but one large lot was gone. Then all at once, and for no 
discoverable immediate reason, wheat, amid an explosion of 
shouts and vociferations, jumped to .94%, and before the Pit 
could take breath had advanced another eighth, broken to 
one-quarter, then jumped to the five-eighths mark. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@The breath of suspicion is often perfumed with 
cloves. 


@The so-called man of letters is too often a man of 
one letter — ‘‘/,’’ 


@One who has sense enough to take advice has too 
much sense to need it, 


(The finger of Providence can always be easily traced 
in the misfortunes of others. 


@The rooster which crows the loudest may be the 
next one to grace the dinner-table. 


@The rain falls upon the just and the unjust, but some 
just escape it by staying under cover. 


@What poverty looks like depends on whether it is 


seen with the naked eye or through a gold-rimmed lorgnette. 


\ that has 
And bills are never paid by the 


@The mills are never turned by the water 
passed, says an old song. 
money that is spent. 


@If the Democrats should nominate Grover Cleveland 
there would be enough politics to offset the coal strike. It 
would be very warming. 

ka) 


Coal, Fifteen Dollars a Ton 


[ee great mass of Americans are neither millionaires nor 

paupers. They are busy men, with incomes ranging 
from $500 to $5000. Usually, with this income, whatever it 
may be, they have lived just a little more lavishly than was 
prudent. Their wives’ dresses and dinners, their own cigars, 
would be fitting for the man with double their income. It 
is the easy-going habit of our race. 

We seldom put anything away for a rainy day. 
should it rain? 

But—it does rain. It is raining now. 

With coal at fifteen dollars a ton, beef thirty cents a pound, 
and every other article of food climbing steadily higher ‘‘ in 
sympathy with beef,"’ the cost of living has increased one-third 
since last winter, while our wants and the money in our pockets 
remain exactly the same. The grinning skull-head of pov- 
erty is thrust this fall into many a house where it never was 
seen before. 


Why 


THE SATU RDAT EVENING EOST 


What are we going to do about it? Every family among 
us will have a chance before spring to show of what stuff we 
are made by our answer to that question. 

Of course we all cry alike, ‘‘ Give up the least essential 
things.’’? But what are the least essential ? 

Shall we put out the fire in the living-room and keep up 
our Sunday terrapin suppers? Shall we cut down the meat 
in the family soup-pot and subscribe as usual for a box at 
the opera? Is reality or show more essential to us? 

Then again, if the rich man gives no balls ‘“‘ on account of 
the stringency of the times,’’ so making his bank account 
larger, what will become of florists, caterers and modistes — 
worthy folk who feed on folly? 

And again: the opera, to which the Smiths only go to be in 
the fashion, gives more actual strength for living to the Blacks 
than would an ox, roasted whole. 

Not one of us can judge what is essential for our neighbor, 
so let us agree to let him alone this winter and to deal as best 
we can with this ugly death’s-head in our own houses. Don’t 
let’s lie about it in order to hide it. Don’t buy the new 
gown or give the donation that you can’t afford. Money is 
not an essential to you. But honor and sincerity and plain 
dealing are essentials. 

If the Blacks must have music or starve, they will be will- 
ing to sit in the gallery. If it is your friends who are 
essential to you and not the reputation of entertaining, you 
will ask them as usual to your table, and give them yourself 
and cold mutton, not terrapin and champagne. 

Don’t let us go about groaning. We can do without any- 
thing that money can buy; 
and good humor and a little wholesome pleasure and fun 
every day. 

The ugly thing is in our houses, but it will be gone some 
time. Let us make the best of it, help our neighbors to bear 
it— laugh at it if we can. 

In the poor houses near Pompeii you will find that the 
peasants have made tables and chairs, even their beds, of 
and matter of death. 

This hard winter, coming with its deadly chill, will serve 
us as well if it makes our lives simpler, more sincere and 
more friendly. 


A National Eight-Hour Day 


AN IMPORTANT economic and sociological experiment 

now being carried out under the direction of the Navy 
Department will be watched with the keenest interest by 
political economists no less than sociologists. At the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard there is under construction a first-class 
battleship. The wages of men in Government yards, it is 
officially stated, are forty per cent. higher than those paid in 
private yards, and the Government employee is given a vaca- 
tion every year on full pay; the man working in a private 
yard takes his vacation at his own expense. There is still 
another heavy item against the Government. The Govern- 
ment works its men only eight hours a day; the contractor has 
established a minimum of ten. 

Clearly, then, the Government is at a disadvantage to the 
extent of over forty per cent. paid in wages and two-tenths 
less returned in labor reckoned in money cost and produc- 
tiveness on the basis of a day’s work, and with this handicap 
it must be hopelessly outclassed when brought in competition 
with private industry. 

Yet it is claimed that the disadvantages are more apparent 
than real. The advocates of the eight-hour day assert that it 
is as profitable as the ten hour; that a man working eight hours 
is able to do better and more work than one who labors ten 
hours. Inthe one case he is fresher and more vigorous, and can 
keep up an even stroke from the moment the bell rings in the 
morning until he lays down his tools at night; in the other 
he is fagged out and loiters toward the end of his stint, or 
else he keeps going on his nerve instead of on his muscle. 
The building of this ship will perhaps throw some light on 
this complicated problem. The average day’s labor has 
been, in less than a century, reduced from fourteen and 
twelve hours to ten, in some cases even to eight. It is 
admitted that labor to-day working ten hours is more effect- 
ive than it was in the first quarter of the last century when 
it worked from two to four hours longer. Why may not the 
present century discover that eight hours are still more profit- 
able than ten? 

That is really the great sociological question involved in 
the building of the vessel. It is the beginning of the agita- 
tion for a national eight-hour day. The time and money 
required to build this ship may, in a measure, show whether 
higher wages and shorter hours have an economic value, or 
whether when a certain point is passed capital is simply 
making a gratuity to labor for which it can expect no finan- 
cial return. 


but we cannot do without courage | 
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Sudden Wealth, Snobs and Smart Set, 


| JXeee the leadership and inspiration of New York cer 
city in the country is, with true American rapi ity 
developing a fashionable society. It is directed chiefly | 
the wives, sons and daughters of rich or successful men, ] 
is devoted chiefly to spending time and money in unp 
ductive and more or fens frivolous forms of self-amusem 
The character of this ‘‘ set’’ varies slightly for each lo 
—but, after all, only slightly. The sameness of the pe 
composing it, the sameness of its opportunities and aims 
world-neighborliness which railway and telegraph and p; 
ing press have brought about, prevent any notable differe; 
To dress, to talk, to eat, to drive, to entertain, to bri 
one’s children, all in accord with the standards of “ g00 
form ’’ established by the aristocratic societies of Europe, t 
spend each day in pleasures that permit one to shift m ( 
the labor and all the thinking and providing to hirelings ¢ 
divers degrees—these are its aims and in increasing meg Sur 
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its accomplishments. : | 
The cause of this phenomenon is clear. Under the t 

ence of universal freedom, universal opportunity 

universal toil, vast wealth has suddenly come to 


American people, vast fortunes to a comparatively few y 
chance or merit, or both, placed where they could benefit 
This sudden wealth, coming to a people whose charact 
are energy, restlessness and lightning-like adaptabili 
all in a day relieved a relatively small but, in another 
very numerous and most influential part of each large 
munity from the necessity of labor. 

A great many of these continue to cherish the ideal 
life of useful labor, continue to exert all their resources 
ways of helpful industry, continue to set a worthy exa 
to their children and their fellow-citizens. But a great rf 
others have adopted those alien ideals of the aristocra 
idleness and the vulgarity of toil which appeal so strong! 
the vanity and other ancient weaknesses of the human ani 
the world over. 

For this state of affairs the women are in the main respor 
ble. Our women, like our men, inherit the American ene 
and restlessness. Where circumstances compel they wi 
in the home, the shop, the factory, the office, in the { 
American way. But where circumstances do not com 
they seek other outlets for their restless energy. And tl 
we find rich wives and daughters organizing elaborate 
lishments and fashionable “ sets’’ and international cir 
and devoting themselves to érecting the life of frivolit 
show into a career that will at once fill their idle 
gratify their vanity, and give them the sense of doing so 
thing ambitious. 

Among a people who have always yielded a comman 
position to women the power of this new American wi 
—beautiful in dress and in surroundings, always fascina! 
in personality, usually clever—could not but be enormo 
Is it strange that she weakens the hold of the old ideals u 
her husband and upon the men who are drawn to her attrac 
ive house? Is it strange that they persuade their conscien 
to let them neglect to-day’s duties while they help her 4 
them and herself? Is it strange that she has sons 
daughters devoted to her ideals? Is it strange that she gat 
ers about her more and ever more recessionists from | 
democratic conception of life? 

Organized as we are, there is absolutely no usefull 
for a leisure class. We have no “ lower classes”’ to pe atro 
ize and philanthropize. We do not wish to be ruled, 
the contrary insist that our public administrators sha 
chosen from the main body of the toilers and shall e 
not direct, the popular will. 

Since leadership in public and private activity th 
to the toiler in a democracy, these fashionable “‘ sets” 
vided by the women of the rich class are wholly alien 
hostile tous asa democratic people. And they will inevi 
become a menace as their influence extends over th 
and women of superior education or natural endown 
who should be the leading exponents and guardians. 
American ideal. 

True, ‘‘smart sets’’ 
But for that very reason 
consequential. 

The remedy is the remedy for all evils—educate, an 
educate, and still further educate. 

We must not let Europe conquer us and lead us 
to the base superstition that work is degrading, idlene: 
uselessness ennobling. And as the ‘‘ community of int 
perpetuates wealth in certain families and groups b 
gating competition, the necessity for this missionary 
among the wives and daughters of the prosperous 
most apparent. 
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WILL see you at the deuce before I pay youa 
single farthing, you dirty rascal!’’ said Sir 
Tancred Beauleigh, and he flung out of Mr. 
Robert Lambert’s office. 

Money-lenders are, of course, respectable and 
thy men, and it is a pity that there are not more of them. 
when it comes to taking the word of Mr. Robert 
abert or of Sir Tancred Beauleigh, I take the word of Sir 
‘cred Beauleigh. This may be prejudice. 
0 one disputed that Sir Tancred had paid £2400 interest 
(ng the five years which had passed since he had borrowed 
ra Mr. Lambert the £1000. The matter in dispute was 
ther he had in the preceding April paid back the £1000. 
/said he had; that after an exciting and fortunate evening 
tie Bridge Club he had the next day paid all his creditors 
ie West Centre of London, and among them he had paid 
‘Robert Lambert £1150 in fifty-pound notes. Mr. Lambert 
~ promised to send him a receipt and return the promis- 
note; he had failed to fulfill the promise, and the matter 
d passed from Sir Tancred’s mind till, on the first of 
ober, he had received a demand for the immediate payment 
1450. He had resolved on the instant to go to prison 
a/er than be swindled in this barefaced way, and he had 
ono time in informing Mr. Lambert in a very disagreeable 
ner of his resolve. 
at worthy gentleman smiled an uncomfortable and 
ny gnant smile at the banged door, and at once gave 
Muctions to his manager to take proceedings. Sir 
cored, accompanied by his angel child, Hildebrand Anne, 
ononly known as Tinker, caught the midnight mail at 
on, and by the time the indefatigable bailiff had ascer- 
aisd next day that he had left London was eating his dinner 
“secure peace at Ardrochan Lodge, in Ardrochan Forest, 
‘h he had borrowed for the while from his friend Lord 
tland. 
\Idebrand Anne was used to long periods unenlivened by 
0: anions of his own age, and he began forthwith to make 
(dest of the forest. Some days he stalked the red deer 
i his father; some days were devoted to his education — 
ei ng, boxing and gymnastics; and on the others, riding a 
izy pony, he explored the forest. It was of a comfortable 
Z forty square miles or thereabouts, stretches of wild 
81 broken by strips of wood, craggy hills and swamps, 
of streams, and abounding in many kinds of animals— 
‘mirable place for Indians, outlaws, brigands and robber 
ais; and Tinker practiced all these professions in turn 
i) the liveliest satisfaction. 
first it was something of a tax on his imagination to be 
ole band of these engaging persons himself, but his 
ination presently compassed the task. And when he 
This way to the De’il’s Den, a low stone tower on a hill 
six miles from Ardrochan, his favorite occupation was 
df robber baron. It would have been more proper to put 


»\s shame, Tinker funked the dialect with which such a 
“I''m must necessarily be cursed. 
e De’il’s Den had earned its name in earlier centuries 
the bloody deeds of its first owners. No gillie would 
‘thin a mile of it, even in bright sunshine. Tinker’s 
®ssness of its ghosts—a headless woman and a redheaded 
a'with his throat cut—had won him the deepest respect of 
illage, or rather hamlet, of Ardrochan. Twice he had 
trained himself to wait in the tower till dusk, inthe hope 


“| or’s Note — This is the third of four stories, each complete in 
| of the adventures of The Admirable Tinker. The fourth and 
Vill appear in an early number. 
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that his fearful curiosity would be gratified by the sight 
of one or the other of them. 

It was a two-storied building, and its stone seemed 
likely to last as long as the hills from which it had been 
quarried. In some thought that it might be used as a 
watch-tower by his keepers, Lord Crosland had repaired 
its inside, and fitted it with a stout door and two ladders, 
one running to the second story and another to the roof. 
From here the keen eyes of Hildebrand Anne, Baron of 
Ardrochan, scanned often the countryside, looking for 
traveling merchants or wandering knights, while his 
gallant steed, Black Rudolph, whose coat was drab and 
dingy, waited saddled and bridled below. 

He cherished but a faint hope that Fortune would ever 
send him a prisoner, even a braw, shock-headed lad, or son- 
sie, savage lassie of the country. But he did not do justice to 
that Goddess’ love of mischief. It was she who inspired into 
Mr. Robert Lambert the desire to shine in the great world, 
and it was she who gave him the idea of taking for the season 
Lord Hardacre’s house and forest of Tullispaith,-in lieu of 
cash which he would never get. Thither he invited certain 
spirited young clients whocould not refuse to be his guests. 
Thither he came, a week beforehand, to make ready for them. 

At once he set about becoming an accomplished deer- 
stalker. For three days he rode or tramped about the forest 
of Tullispaith in search of red deer that, in a quite foolish 
estimate of their peril, insisted always on putting a hill 
between themselves and his rifle. On the fourth day he 
rested, for, though his spirit was willing, his legs were weak. 
This inactivity irked him, for he knew the tireless energy of 
the English sportsman, and at noon Fortune inspired him 
with the most disastrous idea of all, the idea of taking a stroll 
by himself. He took his rifle and a packet of sandwiches, 
and set out. Now, to the unpracticed eye any one brae, or 
glen, or burn of Bonnie Scotland is exactly like any other 
brae, or glen, or burn. He had not gone two miles before he 
lost his way. 

He did not mind, for he was sure that he knew his direc- 
tion. He was wrong: he may have been like the Orientals 
in some of his qualities, but he lacked their ingrained sense 
of orientation; and he was walking steadily away from the 
house of Tullispaith. He rested often, and he looked often 
at his watch. He passed over the border of Tullispaith into 
the forest of Ardrochan, and wandered wearily on and on. 
The autumn sun was moving down the western sky at a dis- 
quieting speed, when at last he caught sight of the De’il’s 
Den, and with a new energy hurried toward it. 

About the same time Hildebrand Anne, the robber baron of 
Ardrochan, caught sight of him, mounted Black Rudolph and 
rode down to meet him, ready to drag or lure him to his 
stronghold. The angel face of Tinker had never looked 
more angelic to human being than it looked to the weary 
money-lender. He had never seen him before, therefore he 
had no reason to suppose that it was not the index to an an- 
gelic nature. Unfortunately Tinker knew by sight most of his 
father’s friends and enemies, and at the first glance he recog- 
nized the squat figure, the thick, square nose and muddy 
complexion of Mr. Robert Lambert. 

“My lad,’’ said the money-lender, failing to perceive that 
he was addressing one of the worst kind of men in all 
romance, ‘‘I’ve lost my way. I want to get to the house of 
Tullispaith. Which is the road?’’ 

‘““ There is no road, and it’s eight miles away,’’ said Tinker, 
knitting his brow into the gloomy and forbidding frown of a 
robber baron. 

‘* Bight miles! What am I to do? 
place I can get a conveyance?”’ 

‘It would be a twenty-mile drive if you got a cart, and 
there’s no cart nearer than Ardrochan, and that’s six miles 
away.”’ 

‘Well, then, a horse, or a pony, and a guide?”’ 

“You could get a pony at Hamish Beg’s, and one of his 


Where is the nearest 


sons could guide you.”’ 

‘“Where does he live? How can I get there?’’ 

‘Three miles the other side of that tower.”’ 

‘Will you show me the way? I'll give you—I’ll give you 
half a crown.’’ 

“ Hildebrand Anne, of Ardrochan, is not the hired varlet of 
every wandering chapster,’’ said Tinker with a splendid air. 


THE BARON 


By EDGAR JEPSON 


ZON ee Ek 
MONEY-LENDER 


““T’m not a wandering chapster,’’ said the money-lender. 
“Tm a gentleman of London. JVll give you five shillings 
—half a sovereign—a pound!”’ 

““ The offer of money to one in whose veins flows the proud- 
est blood of the North is an insult!’’ said Tinker with a 
terrible air. 

‘“No offense! No offense!’’ said Mr. Lambert, cursing 
what he believed to be the penniless Highland pride under 
his breath. 

Suddenly Tinker saw his way. ‘‘ From the top of yon 
tower I can show you the path to Hamish Beg’s. Follow 
me,’’ he said, turned his pony, and led the way up the hill 
with a sinister air. With a groan the money-lender, quite 
unobservant of the sinister air, breasted the ascent. He set 
down his rifle by the door of the tower and followed Tipker 
up the ladder. ‘‘ You see those two pine trees between those 
two far hills?’’ said Tinker. 

Mr. Lambert drew round his field-glasses, and after long 
fumbling focused them on the pines. ‘‘ Well?’’ he said. 

There was no answer; he turned to his angel guide, and 
found himself alone on the tower. He ran to the top of the 
ladder and looked down. At the bottom stood Tinker 
regarding him with an excellent sardonic smile: “‘ Ha! Ha!”’ 
he cried ina gruff, triumphant voice. ‘“‘ Trapped—trapped!’’ 
And he turned on his heel. 

The money-lender heard the door slam and the key turn in 
the lock. Heran to the parapet and saw Tinker mounting 
his pony with an easy grace and the air of one who has per- 
formed a meritorious action. 

““Hi! Hullo! What are you up to?’’ cried Mr. Lambert. 

“Foul extortioner! Yourcrimes have found youout! You 
have consigned many a poor soul to the dungeon; it is your 
turn now,’’ said Tinker with admirable grandiloquence. 
Then, dropping to his ordinary voice, he added plaintively, 
“Of course it’s not really a dungeon; it ought to be under- 
ground—with rats. But we must make the best of it.’’ 

‘“ Look here, my lad,’’ said Mr. Lambert thickly, ‘‘I don’t 
want any of your silly games! I shall be late enough home 
as itis. You unlock that door and show me the way to this 
Beg’s at once! D’ye hear?’’ 

Tinker laughed a good scornful laugh. ‘‘ Lambert of 
London,’’ he said, returning to his romantic vein, ‘‘ to-night 
reflect on your misdeeds. To-morrow we will treat of your 
ransom. Hans Breithelm and Jorgan Schwartz, ye answer 
for this caitiff’s safe-keeping with your heads! I charge ye 
watch him well. To horse, my brave men! We ride to 
Ardrochan!’’ And he turned his pony. 

The money-lender broke into threats and imprecations, 
then as the pony drew farther away he passed to entreaties. 
Tinker never turned his head; he rode on brimming with joy- 
ous triumph—he had a real prisoner. 

Mr. Lambert shouted after him till he was hoarse; he 
shouted after him till his voice was a wheezy croak. Tinker 
passed out of sight without a glance back; and for a while 
that iron-hearted, inexorable man of many loans sobbed like 
a little child with mingled rageand fear. Then hescrambled 
down the ladder and tried the door. There was no chance 
of his bursting it open; that was a feat far beyond his strength, 
and though he might have worked the rusted bars out of the 
window, he could never have forced his rotundity through it. 
Then he bethought himself of passers-by, and hurried back 
to the top of the tower. There was no one in sight; he 
shouted and shouted till he lost his voice again; the echoes 
died away among the empty hills. He leaned upon the par- 
apet waiting, with the faintest hope that the diabolical boy 
would tire of his joke, return, and set him free. Again and 
again he asked himself who this boy was who had recognized 
him in this Scotch desert. 

The dusk gathered till he could not see a hundred yards 
from the tower. Then he came down, struck a match, and 
examined the bottom room; it was being borne in upon him 
that he was destined to spend the night in it. 

The room was twelve feet square, and the stone floor was 
clean. In one corner was a pile of heather, but there was no 
way of stopping up the window, and the night was setting in 
chill, 

He went back to the top of the tower; it was dark now. 
He shouted again. The conviction of the hopelessness of 
his plight was taking a strong hold upon him, and he was 
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growing hungry. He stumped wearily round 
the top of the tower to warm his chilling 
body, pondering a hundred futile plans of 
escape, breaking off to consign to perdition 
the deceptive angel child, and meditating 
many different revenges. At the end of an 
hour he went down the ladder and flung him- 
self on the pile of heather in a paroxysm of 
despair. 

Till nearly ten o’clock he went now and 
again to the top of the tower and shouted. 
He was beginning to grow very hungry. At 
ten he buried himself in the heather and 
slept for an hour. He awoke cold and stiff, 
and his sensitive stomach, used to the tender- 
est indulgence, was clamoring angrily. He 
was learning what the cold and hunger, which, 
by a skillful manipulation of the laws of his 
country, he had been able to mete out to 
many harmless persons with no grudging 
hand, really were. He went to the top of the 
tower and shouted fruitlessly; he warmed 
himself by stamping up and down; then he 
came and slept again. This was his round 
all the night through—snatches of uneasy 
sleep, cold and hungry awakenings, shoutings 
and stampings round the top of the tower. 

Meanwhile Tinker had ridden joyously 
home, and shown himself in such cheerful 
spirits during dinner that Sir Tancred had 
observed him with no little suspicion, wonder- 
ing if it could really be that he had found 


| opportunities of mischief even in a deer 


forest. After dinner Tinker went into the 
kitchen where he found Hamish Beg supping. 
He talked to him for a while on matters of 
sport; then he said: ‘‘ I say, you told me about 
the headless woman and the red-headed man 
with his throat cut at the De’il’s Den, but you 
never told me about the man in brown who 
shouts and waves from the top of the tower, 
and when you come to it it’s empty.’’ 
Hamish, the cook, and the two maids burst 


into a torrent of exclamations in their strange 


language. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Tinker, ‘‘a man in 
brown who shouts and waves from the top 
of the tower, and when you come to it no 
one’s there.”’ 

He kept his story at this, and presently 
came back to his father, assured that the 
more loudly Mr. Lambert yelled, and the more 
wildly he waved, the farther would any inhab- 
itant of Ardrochan fly from the De’il’s Den. 
He went to bed in a gloating joy which kept 
him awake a full hour; and it was during 
those wakeful minutes that a memory of 
Monte Cristo suggested to him that he should 
gain a practical advantage from what had so 
far been merely an act of abstract justice. 

It was past eleven when Tinker came riding 
over the hills at the head of his merry 
imaginary men, Horribly hungry, but 
warmed by the sun to a quite passable 
malignity, the money-lender watched his 
coming from the top of the tower, pondering 
how to catch him and thrash him within an 
inch of his life. He did not know that far 


| more active men than he had cherished vainly 


that arrogant ambition; and Tinker’s cheerful 
and confident air afforded little encourage- 
ment to his purpose. 

‘*Halt!’’ he cried, reining up his pony. 
is your captive safe? 
Good. Bring him forth.’’ He turned to his 
invisible band. ‘“‘ To your quarters, varlets! 
I would confer alone with the usurious ’’— he 
rolled the satisfying word finely off his tongue 
—‘‘ rogue.’’ Handon hip he sat and watched 
his merry figments dismount: and lead away 
their horses. 

He turned and frowned splendidly on his 
‘* What think ye of our hospitality, 
Lambert of London?’’ he said. 

Mr. Lambert scowled; his emotion was too 
deep for words. 

Suddenly Tinker dropped the robber baron 


| and became his frank and engaging self. 


““T’m sorry to be so late,’’ he said with a 
charming air of apology, ‘‘but I had to send 
a message to Tullispaith to say that you 
would not be back till Saturday, or perhaps 
Monday.”’ 

‘“What!’’ screamed Mr. Lambert. 
do you mean?’’ 

“Well, I didn’t want them to hunt for you. 
I’m going to keep you here till you do what I 
want,’’ said Tinker with a seraphic smile. 

““You young rascal! You mean to try to 
keep me here!’’ screamed Mr. Lambert, jump- 
ing about in a light but ungainly fashion. 
“Oh, I'll teach you! I’ll make you repent 
this till your dying day! You think you can 
keep me here! We shall see! The first 
shepherd, the first keeper who passes will let 
me out! And I won’t rest’’—and he swore 
an oath quite unfit for boyish ears—‘‘ till I’ve 
hunted you down!”’ 

‘“No one will come within a mile of the 
De’il’s Den. It’s haunted by a_ headless 
woman and ared-headed man with his throat 


““ What 


cut. But perhaps you’veseenthem. Besides, 
I’ve told them that there’s a man in brown 
who shouts and waves, and then disappears 
when any one comes to the tower. Why, if 
they see you they’!] run for their lives.”’ He 
spoke with a convincing quietness. 

Mr. Lambert doubled up over the parapet 
in a gasping anguish. 

“VYou’re not going to leave here till you 
give me a letter for your clerk telling him to 
hand over Sir Tancred Beauleigh’s promissory 
note,’’ said Tinker. 

Mr. Lambert rejected the suggestion in 
horrible language. 

“You bandy words with me!’’ cried the 
Baron Hildebrand Anne, of Ardrochan. 
‘Lambert of London, beware! Think, rash 
rogue, on your grinders! Hans and Jorgan, 
prepare the red-hot pincers! You have a 
quarter of an hour to reflect, Lambert.’’ 

He flung himself off his pony, tethered it, 


strode down to the spring which trickled out | 


of the hillside some forty yards away, and 
came back bearing a big jug full of water. 

Mr. Lambert watched him in a_ bursting 
fury, at whiles scanning the empty hills with 
a raging eye. 

““The time is up, Lambert of London!”’ 
said Tinker presently, very sternly. ‘‘ Will 
you ransom your base carcass?’’ The money- 
lender turned his back on him with a lofty 
dignity. 

“Ha! Ha! Hunger shall tame that proud 
spirit! ’’ saidthe Baron of Ardrochan. 

Suddenly the money-lender heard the door 
opened, and he dashed for the ladder. He 
scrambled down it in time to hear the key 
turn again, but the jug of water stood inside. 
He took it up and drank a deep draft; he 
had not known that he was so thirsty, and 
never dreamed that water could be so appe- 
tizing. He heard Tinker summon his men, 
and when he came back to the top of the tower 
he was riding away. He watched him go with 
a sinking heart, and since he was so empty 
it had a good depth to sink to. Twice he 
opened his mouth to call him back, but greed 
prevailed. 

The day wore wearily through. His spoilt 
stomach raved at him more and more savage- 
ly. Now and again he shouted, but Jess often 
as the afternoon drew on, for he knew surely 
that it was hopeless. 

As the dusk fell he found himself remem- 
bering Tinker’s words about the headless 
woman and the red-headed man, and began 
to curse his folly in not having come to terms. 
At times his hunger was a veritable anguish. 
This night was a thousand times worse than 
the night before. His hunger gavehim little 
rest, and he awoke from his brief sleep in 
fits of abject terror, fancying that the red- 
headed man was staring in through the 
window; he saw his gashed throat quite 
plainly. He grew colder and colder, for 
he was too faint with hunger to stamp about 
the top of the tower. Later he must have 
grown delirious, for he saw the headless 
woman climbing up the ladder to the second 
story. It must have been delirium, for the 
figure he saw wore an ordinary night-rail, 
whereas the lady of the legend wore a russet 
gown. 

Some years later, as it seemed to him, the 
dawn came. It grew warmer, and he huddled 
into the pile of heather and slept. 

He was awakened by a shout of ‘‘ Lambert 
of London, awake!’ and tottering to the 
window, groaning, he beheld a cold grouse, a 
three-pound chunk of venison, two loaves and 
a small bottle of whisky neatly set out on a 
newspaper. His mouth opened and shut, and 
opened and shut. 

““ The letter, rogue! Are you going to give 
me the letter? ’’ shouted the Baron Hildebrand 
Anne fiercely. 

Mr. Lambert tore himself from the window, 
and flung himself down on the heather 
sobbing. ‘‘ Fourteen hundred and_ fifty 
pound!’’ he moaned. ‘‘ Fourteen hundred 
and fifty pound! —and costs!’’ 

Suddenly his wits cleared. 
he’d been! 


What a fool 
Why shouldn’t he give the boy 
the letter, and wire countermanding his in- 
structions? Oh, he had been a fool! 

He hurried to the window and cried, “‘ Yes, 
yes; I'll give it you! Give me the paper; 
I’ve got a fountain pen!’’ 

“You’d better have a drink of whisky 
first; your hand will be too shaky to write 
your usual handwriting,’’ said the thoughtful 
Tinker, handing him the bottle along with 
the note-paper. 

Mr. Lambert took a drink and indeed it 
steadied his hand. Sure that he could make 
it useless, he wrote a careful and complete 
letter, lying at full length on the floor, his 
only possible writing-table. He scrambled 
up and thrust it through the window, crying, 
“Here you are! Let me out.”’ 
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\ every zither are numbered to cor- 
trond with the strings. Simply follow the 
n . Especially adapted for vocalaccom- ~ 
P'ment. Suitable for ol or young. Produces $F OO 
Mic remarkably rich and sweet toned. 


your dealer hasn't it, send price tous and 

will ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. 
THE PHONOHARP CO. 

Lj. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 


a 


Others 
$3.00 to 
$7.00 


Sargain Leather Goods 


We are the only manufacturers selling 
small leather goods exclusively to the 
user. For this reason we sell better goods, 
at a lower price, than can be gotten any- 
where else in the United States. The fine 
purse and bill-book, illustrated, made of 
genuine red seal grain leather, very finely 
constructed, at only 75 cts., postpaid, is a 
piece of goods that positively cannot be 
duplicated at the price. Send order to-day, 
Money back if not satisfied 
Our beautiful catalogue of our complete 
line of everything you need is FREE. 
Write for it. 
INGEN MFG. CO., 57B Platt St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ui-ect Stationery Forms 


*or five two-cent stamps (which we will deduct if you 

) we will send a 24-page book just issued, lithographed 

asm Steel engravings on fine paper, of over 100 

3 Correct Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 

ing Cards and Society Stationery. You are always sure 
# tting absolutely correct style and engraving that cannot 

passed, at one profit prices, if you order direct from 
‘iakers of correct society stationery. 


The Franklin Printing and Engraving Co. 
1007-1011 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


THE’ SATURDAY 


Tinker spelled the letter carefully through, 
and put it into another letter he had already 
prepared to send to Sir Tancred’s solicitors. 
Then he handed the money-lender a thick 
venison sandwich, cut while he had been 
writing. 

The tears ran down Mr. Lambert’s face as 
his furious jaws bit into it. 

““Don’t wolf it!’’ said Tinker sternly. 
“Starving men should feed slowly.’”’ 

Mr. Lambert had no restraint; he did wolf 
it. Then he asked for more. 

“Tn a quarter of an hour,’’ said Tinker, 
and he gave him more no sooner for all his 
clamorous entreaties. 

After a second sandwich the money-lender 
was another man, and Tinker, seeing that he 
was not ill, said, ‘‘ I must be going; I havea 
long ride to post this letter.’’ And he began 
to hand in the rest of the food through the 
window. 

“ Becareful not to eat it allupat once,’’ he 


said. ‘‘It’s got to last you till to-morrow.’’ 
““What’s this! What’s this!’’ cried Mr. 
Lambert. ‘‘ You promised to release me 


when you got the letter! ’’ 

‘“When I get the note, or when my father’s 
solicitor gets it. I’ve told him to wire.”’ 

The money-lender snarled like a dog; his 
brilliant idea had proved of no good. He 
stormed, and stormed; Tinker was cheerful 
but indifferent. He thrust a rug he had 
brought with him through the window, sum- 
moned his phantom band, and rode away. 

Mr. Lambert spent a gloomy but, thanks to 
the soothing of his stomach, a not uncomfort- 
able day. He was very sad that he had lost 
the chance of swindling Sir Tancred Beauleigh 
out of £1450; and his sadness and occasional 
twinges of rheumatism filled him with thoughts 
of revenge. Slowly he formed a plan of 
disabling Tinker by an unexpected kick when 
he opened the door, thrashing him within an 
inch of his life, riding off on his pony, and 
leaving him helpless to starve or not, according 
as he might be found. He passed a dream- 
less and unhaunted night, and next morning 
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Tinker brought him more food. For some 
hours he played at robber baron, and now and 
again held conversations about money-lenders 
with his band. None of them contained com- 
pliments. Mr. Lambert watched him with 
a sulky malignity and matured his plan. 

The next morning he awoke late, but very 
cheerful at the prospect of freedom and 
revenge. He came to the window rubbing 
his hands joyfully, and saw a little parcel 
hanging from the bars. He opened it and 
found the key of the door, a little compass 
anda letter. Swearing at his vanished chance 
of revenge, he opened it. It ran: 


Fly at once. Steer N. E. for Tulys- 
path. Hamish beleaves you are uncanny 
and has molded a silver bullet out of a 
half-crown to lay your restless spirrit 
with. His rifel is old-fashuned, but he 
will not miss and waist the halfcrown he 
is so thriffty. A SEKRET WORNER. 


Mr. Lambert steered N. E. at once; he 
went not like the wind, but as much like 
the wind as his soft, short legs would carry him. 
He scanned every bush and gully with fearful 
eyes; he gave every thicket a wide berth, and 
every time he saw Hamish, and he saw him 
behind a thousand bushes and boulders, he 
shouted, ‘‘I’m Mr. Lambert from London! 
I’m not a spirit!’’ 

It was indeed a wasted and dirty money- 
lender who reached Tullispaith late in the day. 
He had but one thought in his mind: to fly 
immediately after dinner from this expensive 
and terrifying country. He wired to his 
guests not to come, he discharged his serv- 
ants, and as he crossed the border next day he 
bade farewell to the stern and wild Caledonia 
in a most impressive malediction. 

When Sir Tancred Beauleigh received his 
lawyer’s letter containing the promissory note 
he was not a little bewildered; Tinker was 
quick to enlighten him, and he heard that 
angel child’s explanation of his application 
of medizval German methods to a modern 
monetary difficulty with a grateful astonish- 
ment. 


THE SOCIAL DIVERS 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


““Well, so long as you don’t tumble into 
his!”’ I exclaimed. “‘He must get the 
chilly mitt. Don’t hurt him, but be sure 
it’s final!’’ 

“Til ‘see to 
obediently. 

““There’s another fellow you’d better be 
careful about,’’ I said. 

“* Charlie Nesbit?”’ 

‘* No—a poor devil of a painter,’’ I said. 

She paused — paused for quite a long while 
—and regarded the tip of her shoe. 

‘* What’ll he do?’’ she asked at length. 

‘Oh, he’s done it,’’ I said. 

‘Done what?”’ 

““What the count did?”’ 

‘“What did the count do?’”’ 

‘“ Fell helplessly, madly, desperately, head 
over ears in love with you,’”’ I whispered. 
And, the fire going low at this juncture, 
our hands, already almost touching as they 
were, met and clasped in the dark. 

““T don’t think that describes the count’s 
feelings at all,’’ she said, her little hand 
tightening on my own. 

“Tt describes mine,’’ Iwhispered. ‘‘ Hang 
the count—I mean bless him, for he has 
served his turn, and I see now why an all- 
wise Providence was at the trouble of making 
him —to bring you and me together.”’ 

““l’m going to be awfully good to him,”’ 
she said. 

“ Dear old count!’’ I said. 

“JT knew something extraordinary Was 
going to happen,”’ she said. 

“Tt isn’t extraordinary that I should love 
you,’’ I whispered. 

‘‘T meant my loving you,’’ she said. 

“Well, it had to come sooner or later,’’ I 
remarked. ‘‘ You were sure to love somebody, 
you know!”’ 

“No, but the thing that frightens me,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ was that I nearly—almost—oh, 
it was the closest thing imaginable! ”’ 

“What was?’’ 

‘“My accepting Mrs. Newlands’ invitation!”’ 


it to-morrow,’’ she said 


“* And in that case yy 

“It gives me cold shivers even to think of 
it. Oh, Lionel, I’m going to be, oh, so good 
to the count!’’ 

“We really owe it all to him, you know! ’”’ 

‘* Every bit!’ 

‘“Sweetheart?’’ 

““Ves, dearest!’ 

“We'll give him the time of his life, won’t 
we?”’ 


QseD 
The New Natural History 


NE of the most delightful features of a 
reading by the Rev. Henry Van Dyck 
consists of the bright bits of conversation and 
sallies of wit with which he leads up to, and 
connects, the various selections from his 
works. 

It was at a reading given for charity, 
recently, at the Waldorf in New York that 
in introducing himself to his audience the 
Doctor confessed that his favorite form of lit- 
erary labor was “‘ going a-fishing.’’ 

‘“ Now you may not think that going fishing 
is literary labor at all,’”’ he said. ‘‘ But itis. 
Fishing is a basis for fiction. You must not 
suppose, however,’’ he went on, “‘ that all fish 
stories are false. One of the earliest fish 
stories on record was absolutely reliable. 
When Peter said: ‘ Lord, we have labored all 
night and have taken nothing,’ that was a 
true fish story; one, the like of which is not 
on record for any time since.’’ 

A little further on in the reading Doctor 
Van Dyck confided to his interested hearers 
that in his opinion there were two distinct 
departments in ornithology: ‘‘ other birds 
and English sparrows.”’ 

Doctor Van Dyck professed a great fond- 
ness for the ‘‘other birds.’’ ‘‘ But I am 
forming a society,’’ he said, ‘‘of which the 
lists for membership are still open. It isa 
society for the encouragement of the wearing 
of English sparrows upon women’s bonnets.”’ 


eee 
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“If you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this Autumn 
and Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein-pvloch Clothes.” 


[I's NO longer a question 

of fit, style and service 
with the many thousand 
wearers of Stein-Bloch Smart 
Clothes—¢hat they are sure 
of —but, “am I getting the 
genuine Stein-Bloch Clothes?” 
Not unless the coat bears the 
Stein-Bloch label. Look for 
it. Dealers everywhere are 
now showing our stylish 


Suits and Overcoats 


$15.00 upward 


Ask to see them, but be sure 


to look for the LABEL. 


Not every store has 


‘¢Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes”’ 


We confine our agencies only to the 


Leading Clothing Merchants. 


EACH COAT BEARS THIS LABEL 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. Look for it. 


All the stores that sell Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes display our 
fashion plates. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale Tailors, 
RO CHE Shige Ro erases 


Write for our 24-page booklet, series “K,” 
beautifully illustrated —it will be sent 
to you free. 


SUSPENDER 


“Tt stretches from tip to tip”’ 


"and gives double the comfort ; the most 


perfect adjustment for shoulder motion, 
and a big surplus of wear over any 
other suspender made: 


Elastic webbing throughout — the patented 
Chester Graduated Elastic Cord Ends — 
the fascinating Sliding Link of rustless 
metal—all combined to give this result. 


Write for Booklet and complete Sample of 
Graduated Elastic Cord End as used 


H ! 2 av h : 
Price 50c All dealers have or can get them, or 


we will send you a pair prepaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfied. 


Canadian Factory, CHESTER SUSPENDER CoO. 
Brockville, Ont. 25 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass, 


How to Get 


Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set 
andthe Notesare notsufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


‘* How to Study Shakespeare’’ 

“*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 

‘‘ Shakespeare, the Man’”’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘Che second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina, he third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. ‘This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare, ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable menand women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 


When writing, mention 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


The University Society (Dept E) 


76 FIF TH AVENUE J 
NEW YORK s=s———— 


on 
THE WILD INDIANS 
OVERCOAT” 


Real Indian Robes in beautifully fantastic colors are 
the decorative fad. The Indian fad is the newest type 
of ornamentation in the ‘‘ home beautiful."’ Pendleton 
robes have superseded Oriental draperies, because of 

] their magnificent, cheerful coloring and distinctly 
American tone. We are selling quantities of them for 
every imaginable purpose —for traveling and steamer 
rugs, athletic robes, verandah wraps, couch covers, trunk 
and box throws, bed and camping blankets, etc. The 
taste or requirement of the individual is exactly met by 
these beautiful productions which the noble red man 
taught us how to make, and they are more serviceable, 

more durable and more 
economical than anything 
heretofore employed for 
similar purposes, 
Weare the only manufacturers 
of real Indian robes. Every 
Pendleton robe is made of finest 
wool and dyed in the fleece. Ask 
your nearest dealer or department 
store to show them to you, and if 
you don’t find what you want, send 
us $5 by P. O. or Express Order, or 
Registered Letter, naming your 
choice of colorings and mentioning 
dealer's name, and we will send a 
genuine Pendleton Indian Robe, ex- 
press prepaid. 
Booklet No. 200, tllustrated in 
colors, sent /ree on request. 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Pendleton, Ore. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can buy elsewhere. 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est and best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range 
at a clean saving of $10 to 
Fars $20, quality considered. 

- a Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Tennessee River. Send for free 
catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 


city, town or country use. CHESTER D. CLAPP 


(Practical Stove 4 : 
er a ha) | 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
M wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
.4 to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 


colors sent free. 
Dept. 5, 233 So. 5th St. 


Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
THERE’S MONEY IN ART 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by mail at special low rates. 
Hundreds of our graduates earning big salaries. Write for Art 
Catalogue explaining our methods. 


OHIO SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 707 Vulcan Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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| even his sermons, sparkled with wit. 


| picturesque allusions. 


THE. SAROKR DAT 


Some Famous Witticisms 


Henry Ward Beecher was full almost to 
bursting of humor, and Spurgeon’s talk, and 
Toa 
long-winded brother who was to preach in 
Plymouth Church, the former whispered: 
“Right under your feet is a genuine Baptist 
pool. Thespring is under my foot. If the 
preacher is dry and long I touch the spring 
and let him in.’’ Spurgeon once said that 


| some preachers would make good martyrs; 


they were so dry that they would burn well. 
“ Brethren,’’ said he one day, ‘‘ if God had 
referred the Ark to a committee on naval 
affairs, it is my opinion that it wouldn’t have 
been built yet.’’ The scholarly Doctor 
Bethune, of the Dutch Reformed Church, gave 
utterance to many felicitous mots. When a 
short, slender Baptist minister was _ intro- 
duced to him he said: ‘‘Shrunk after the 
wetting, I see.’’ 

Wit has often been an effective weapon 
in Parliamentary assemblies—a weapon 
which Pulteney, Onslow, Sheridan, Cavour 
and Bismarck used with electrical effect. 
William Pulteney was both a wit and a 
humorist. His style was brilliant, incisive 
and penetrating. He could brighten the 
dullest topics and make them sparkle by his 
odd and droll illustrations, as well as by his 
Walpole, the Premier, 
said that he feared Pulteney’s tongue more 
than another man’s sword. It was Pulteney 
who said that the heads of parties are like the 
heads of snakes, which are carried on by their 
tails; and again, it was he who spoke of 
the Hofise of Lords as ‘‘that Hospital of 
Invalids.’’ Few jeux d’esprit illuminated 
the matter-of-fact speeches of the great master 
of bribery; yet it was Walpole who character- 
ized the gratitude of place-expectants as ‘“‘a 
lively sense of favors to come’’; and it was 
he who, when in 1739 the British Parliament, 
against his judgment, voted to make war on 
Spain, at which the bells were rung with joy, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ You ring the bells now; you 
will soon be wringing your hands.’’ 


A Daring Retort to King George 


It was a strange idiosyncrasy of De Quincey 
to be skeptical of the truth of every story 
of a brilliant repartee. But, aside from the 
retorts one has read in print, every person has 
heard personally more than one bright or 
stinging retort. It is said that Horne Tooke, 
who excelled in that duel-like controversy 
exhibited by two disputants when pitted 
against each other with only the breadth of 
a mahogany board between them, was exceed- 
ingly quick and sharp at retort. When he 
made his most deadly thrusts it was with a 
smiling countenance, and without seeming 
effort or emotion. Replying to a man who 
contended that only land-owners should be 
allowed to vote at elections, he said: “‘ Pray 
tell me how many acres does it take to make 
a wiseacre?’’ When asked by George III 
whether he ever played cards, he replied: 
‘*T cannot, Your Majesty, tell a king froma 
knave.’’ What can be more uniquely comic 
than his saying to his brother, ‘‘ You and I, 
my dear brother, have inverted the laws of 
Nature: you have risen in the world by your 


| gravity, and I have fallen by my levity?’’ 


When Ward, a tonguey member of Parliament 
who was wont to pass off cut-and-dry speeches 
for impromptu ones, criticised Rogers’ Italy, 
the banker-poet retorted with the following: 


Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it. 


No one needs to be told which party in 
matrimonial contests excels in repartee. 
‘““My dear wife,’’ said a lord of creation, 
““T wish you would keep your temper.’’ 
‘“My dear husband,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I wish 


you would get rid of yours.’’ ‘‘I was 
mounted on the very smallest mule in 
the world,’’ said Bassompiére, French 


Ambassador to Spain, describing to Henry ]V 
his entry into Madrid. ‘‘ Ah!’’ exclaimed 
the king, ‘‘ what an amusing sight to see the 
biggest ass mounted on the smallest mule! ”’ 


‘“T was Your Majesty’s representative,’’ was 
the quiet but caustic rejoinder. What 
Disraeli calls ‘‘a good story and _ true,’’ 


is told, in a letter to his sister, of Daniel 
Webster, whom he describes as having ‘‘a 
fine brow, lofty and broad, and beetled, deep- 
set eyes, and a swarthy complexion.’’ Lord 
Brougham asked Webster to dine with him, 
and next day sent him a card headed, ‘‘ To 
remind.’’ Webster immediately answered 


by another card headed, ‘‘ To acknowledge.’’ 
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W OOL is naturally porous, and therefore 
holds dry air, which is a non-conductor. 


WOOL has poor absorbent properties; 
therefore does not take up and eliminate 
excretions and moisture easily. 


WOOLEN stuff, when it has become 
wet from perspiration, body is swathed 
in dampness, and makes best conductor 
for heat. 


WOOL of any kind cannot be disin- 
fected by washing in boiling water with- 
out excessive shrinking. 


WOOL, when shrunk, loses its po- 
rosity, the only property which gives its 
value as an undergarment. 


SO-CALLED unshrinkable wool is 
treated chemically, and the use of chem- 
icals mars its value as a fabric for wear 
next the skin. 


W OOL irritates the skin by friction. 


“ 


subject thoroughly and explodes the 


by those who possess good razors. 


which we sell in pairs for $5.00. 


line.” 


from half 
an acre of 


$25,000 Profit 
GINSENG 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy every where in the United States and 
Canada. Can be grown in small gardens as well as on 
farms. Most profitable crop known, Cultivated roots 
and seed for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
and get our complete book telling all about this 
wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, MO. 


30 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieties from 
Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c; 40 diff. 

U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c, 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 

We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. discount. 


L. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Why not learn of 


Ifast (We 


Linen Underwear 


—that wears? 


The normal temperature of the body should be always 
the same at labor or at rest. 
blood at the surface regulates the heat of the body. 


Underwear is warm when it keeps this 
heat of the blood from escaping 


“Belfast Mesh” Solves the Problem. 
Woolen Underwear is Doomed 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK —It is handsome and convincing. 
wool for warmth” theory in short order. 
designed for thinking people who desire comfort with health. 
tion to the other mesh underwears has been that they “ wear out too quickly.” 
antee that Belfast Mesh will wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers or direct by mail if your dealer won’t supply you. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
332 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SHAVING WITH PLEASURE IS ENJOYED ONL 


OUR MASTERPIECE RAZOR is worth its weight in gold, 
fully represents what it is marked. EVERY MAN THAT SHAVES owes it to himself to be fal 
formed about the excellence and smooth-cutting quality of our 4 


“Masterpiece Razor” 


We sell razors exclusively; we make them; we grind them; we- 
them; put them in good cutting order, ready for the face—that has been our specialty since 1819. W 
use the best material money can buy. h 
The work comes as near perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 

We have no agents; we sell direct to consumer; we deliver 


warrant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
but one price. 


Our pamphlet, “All About Good Razors,” mailed , ree. 
C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., New” 


October 11, 1902 


The temperature of the 


BELFAST MESH holds large quan- 
tities of air and is therefore superior as 
a non-conductor. 

BELFAST MESH, good absorbent 
properties; takes up excretions and 
moisture quickly, and evaporates them 
rapidly. 

BELFAST MESH, when it has be- 
come wet, dries quickly, and body is 
surrounded by dry fabric and dry air. 

BELFAST MESH may be boiled any 
number of times. It cannot shrink. It 
is guaranteed to wear to the satisfaction 
of the purchaser or money refunded. 

BELFAST MESH never shrinks and 
therefore keeps its porosity. 

BELFAST MESH is linen, tempered to 
withstand wear and abrasion, woven into 
an open fabric by our own processes. 

BELFAST MESH is grateful to the 
skin. 


It goes into the 
It is 
‘The only forceable objec- 
We guar- 


aeeecage 


Every man in our employ is an “artist i 
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A Genuine 


rec FL for § I 


Don't mistake these goo 
wool hats. Ours are uni 
genuine fur stock, 
with all-silk band 
sweat, Our object 
direct at this unp 
price is to reach oth 
your recommendation al 
duce different grades 
we make. Sent prep 
ceipt of price in cash, 
or stamps. 
in every particula 
money back. REF 
ENCE: Greeny 
ing & Trust Co. 

BOOKLET FREE. — 


Style L 


Style H 
Colors — Black, Brown and Buckskin. 
Order by color and head size. 


NORTH JERSEY HAT MFG. CO., Upper Shop, Newark, 


Fits any hub 


COASTER BRAKE incu on i 


place of the usual sprocket. Any one call 


$3.0 it. For free booklet and particulars ory 


CANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, 


Why 


risk buying un- 
knowns, 
at the same cost 
you 


when 


can get a 


popular 


PETROIT-sTovEW Los y 
> — — 
LARGEST STOVE PLANT INTHE WORLD. 

The Detroit Stove Works has grown 
to be the ‘‘ Largest Stove Plant in the 
World”? because it makes the best 
stoves—stoves of quality and economy. 


If your dealer does not sell Jewels, 
write us. Address Department to. 


Detroit 
Stove 
Works 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


TM 


D Op Furniture Co. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


Ship anywhere on approval, prepay 
freight (as stated) and offer you high- 
grade, fashionable furniture, saving 
you one-third. 


No. 1174 Dining Chair 


Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak and 
highly finished. It's comfortable and 
stylish. Retail value, $18.00 for six. 
Our price direct, freight paid (as stated) 
Sil 15 for set of six. Keep them in 
. your home five days—then 
if not satisfactory return at our expense 
and you are not out a farthing. Any 
Furniture will furnish your home— 
BISHOP Furniture will adorn it, be- 
; z ~ sides - i 
1104 Dining 
'€Selected Oak, £ 
polished. Seats 
feyersons when ex- 
te] d, four when 
1. Has hand 
sajd base and per- 
fedisters. It's well 
wd $22.50. 
y it direct on 


Ld 
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a 
= 


i 


i 


One of 
35 Styles 


tig Catalog is Free — It shows 600 pieces of high-grade, 
mable furniture on which we prepay freight anywhere 
if the Miss. river and north of Tenn., allowing freight 
dir toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
19-31 Ionia St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
week. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brighter than electricity 
or acetylene and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. 
No Odor. Over 100 styles. Light- 
edinstantly witha match. Every 
lamp warranted. agents Wanted 
Everywhere 


THE ‘“‘BEST’’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


N RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS 
|tull Weight, Blue Polished Steel Range sent on 


(DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
— =— Our “Grand Union," as illustrated, the 


finest range in existence. Made of best 
blue polished steel, full size, full weight, 
full lined. Large square oven with spring 
drop door; 25 inch fire box for coal or 
wood. Highly ornamented, triple nickel 
plated. Complete with porcelain lined 
- reservoir and high closet. 


$65 oti $7 98 
e 


$31.75; others low as 
Perfect operation. Guaranteed for 
five years. Saves cost in one year. 
BURNS LESS— COSTS LESS— LIVES 
LONGEST. No money in advance. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


UNION, Dept. L 464, CHICAGO 


i Train of Rapid Travelers 


Pennsylvania Special running daily between 
wk and Chicago in twenty hours. It combines 
4vith absolute security and every comfort. 
gement is as perfect as can be procured. ‘The 
Hon car is a special feature. 
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Uncommon Photographic Effects 


A really practical opportunity to get 
uncommon effects is suggested by the fact 
that a silver print may be made upon heavy 
drawing paper just as well as upon the thin 
stock used for professional] work; and almost 
any photographer who uses this will under- 
take to sensitize a few sheets along with 
his own atareasonable cost. This medium is 
exceptionally good for bold landscape effects 
and enlarged portraits. 

Remedies that may be applied to defective 
negatives which can be helped during the 
printing process rather than by any prelimi- 
nary work are quite at the discretion of the 
photographer, who may carry out his own 
ideas or follow those already tried. 

Masking with white tissue-paper is a good 
way to hold back any dark parts which may 
be on the outer edges of anegative. Itis used 
when one side of a face has been too strongly 
lighted or some piece of white drapery does 
not show sufficient detail, etc. To prepare 
the printing frame two, three or four thick- 
nesses of the tissue are stretched over the 
face of it, and out of this is cut a pattern 
exactly following the outlines of the part of 
the negative which requires extra printing. 
You might cut out three thicknesses for the 
extra printing on the drapery, for instance, 
and only two for parts of the face in the same 
negative; over all is pasted a final sheet that 
has no holes, but upon which a black crayon 
may be rubbed if there are any additional 
small dark places which require protecting. 
Sky, in landscapes, may be similarly treated 
if a local reduction with -persulphate of 
ammonia is not easier. The dividing lines 
between light and dark are less complicated 
in landscape than in figure work, so that 
chemicals are more easily applied. 
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The Fatted Calf 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


I had a little doggy who went and bit a calf, 

And though he did it jokingly I really couldn’t 
laugh ; 

I cut a little birch rod and took him down a peg — 

Because you sce the calf he bit was onc that’s on 


my leg. eS 


The President's Notable Memory 


, 


“Mr, Jesse Lynch Williams,’’? remarked 
a Washingtonian, ‘‘has a much higher place 
in the world of letters than his modesty 
permits him to believe. President Roosevelt, 
for example, whose judgment in literary mat- 
ters is considered sound, places Williams ina 
class with the late Stephen Crane. 

“Recently Mr. Williams, while in Wash- 
ington, had occasion to call at the White 
House, and in a personal letter to me tells 
with quaint unaffectedness the story of his 
meeting with the President. 

‘“* Secretary Cortelyou,’ writes Mr. 
Williams, ‘was most obliging, and while I 
was talking to him the President came out, 
and to my surprise remembered me, but I did 
not get a thing outof him. Iconfess it tomy 
shame, though I had a three-minute interview 
with him! The first minute he consumed in 
telling me how “‘ delighted’’ he was to see me, 
the second in regretting that he had not known 
that I was in town(!), and the third in 
informing me how much he liked my work. 

““* By that time my chest was sticking out 
so far that the President easily escaped unob- 
served into the next room, where the Cabinet 
was waiting for him to have done with mak- 
ing me feel pleased with myself. I left the 
White House, grinning and making the dis- 
appointed office-seekers, who had scowled at 
me, think that I had secured what I wanted, 
but I hadn’t at all—though it wasn’t until I 
got half-way back to the hotel that I realized 
that fact and what a vain chump I had been. 
I had supposed that I was too old a hand at 
interviewing to be put off the scent so 
easily.’ 

“Pp S.—What I meant to remark about 
the President —if I hadn’t become so much 
interested in boasting of what he said to me 
— was the wondrous memory of the man. I 
had met him but once and then only fora 
couple of minutes, and yet he not only remem- 
bered that fact but recalled more of our con- 
versation than I did! That meeting took 
place about three years ago. When you stop 
to think of what he has been doing in those 
three years and the number of men he has 
met and chatted with, feats of memory like 
that seem truly appalling. No wonder young 
men swear by him. You bet I do!’” 
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“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO”’ 


The Wing Piano 
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A Wing Style 
You need this book 


If YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO 
all the information possessed by experts. 


45 other styles to select from 


A Book —not a « 


atalogue—that gives you 
It makes the selection of a piano easy. 


If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good from 


bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. 
Complete Information about Pianos.’’ 


Save from $100 to $200 \\° make 


ie WING 
PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from 
our factory to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING 
PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction 
and our small wholesale profit. This profit is 
small because we sell thousands of pianos yearly. 
Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from 
$100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance, and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is 


not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take tt back entirely at our 


expense. You pay us nothing unless you 
keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


) 


CRACKS IN FLOORS 


are permanently and easily filled with Grippin’s Wood, 
Crack and Crevice Filler and patent applier. Before 
finishing your floors, whether old or new, write for our book- 
let on Grippin’s famous floor specialties, to GRIPPIN 
MFG. CO., Department K, Newark, New York. 


We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano. 


of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put 


It contains 116 large pages, and is named ‘‘ The Book of 
Write for it. 


instrumental Attachment | 3. 
feature of the Wing Piano. It imitates perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, 
and banjo. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly bya single player on the 
piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. 
‘The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other 
piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 Years 33,000 Pianos \ «refer 


over 

33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the 

United States. W ING PIANOS are guaranteed 

for twelve years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship or material. 

are just as carefully made 


Wing Organs as ‘Wing Pianos. ‘Vhey 


havea sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, 
very handsome appearance, need no tuning. 
Wing Organs are sold direct from the factory; 
sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly payments. 
For catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON 


218-220 East 12th St. New York 
1868 — 34th YEAR— 1902 


When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 
Good Cards. 


Popular price. Sold by dealers. 
29 backs. Order by name of back. 
Design shown is ‘‘ Rider”’ back. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


bf 1 Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the w inter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s ost attract 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
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Our special box of 

A RA NT Cigarillos is sold 

\ on the following 

\ \ conditions : We ship all orders Express Prepaid. 

AN You are to give them a thorough trial by smok- 

\ ing a package of ten, and, if not entirely satis- 

factory, return the balance at our expense and 

the FULL amount of your remittance will be 
refunded by return mail. 

Many smokers of real Havana Cigars desire 
an intermediate smoke which will possess all 

the quality and 
flavor to which they 
are accustomed and 
differ only in size. 
In order to meet 
this demand and 
introduce our regu- 
lar line to your 
notice we have pro- 
duced our Cigaril- 
los, a little cigar 
made from Havana 
tobacco of our own 
importation, which 
is strictly hand- 
made, unlike any- 
thing on the market 
and beyond com- 
parison in every 
way. They are put 
up in packages of 
ten, handsomely wrapped in gold foil and 
packed in a substantial box. 

If you do not find them better than any little 
cigar you ever smoked, you are at liberty to 
return them, we paying charges. They can be 

obtained only direct from us and are sold ab- 
solutely under the Guarantee printed above. Try 
them at our expense. Remember, we pay all 
Express charges. 
Remit $2.50 for box of 100 by check, P. 
Express Money Order or registered letter. 


CIGARS ON APPROVAL 
WITHOUT PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


With each box of Cigarillos we send complete cat- 

alogue showing all our pure Havana styles and sizes 

$15 per hundred, from which you may 

make a selection for shipment on approval, without 

payment in advance. These will be shipped to you 

Express charges paid and you may smoke several as 
a trial without charge. 

Every cigar we manufacture is of pure Havana 
tobacco, made by Cuban workmen and sold directly 
to individual smokers and clubs. We can supply 
you pure Havana cigars at 40 per cent. lower than 
usual cost. Catalogue on request. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1895 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ENORMOUSLY 
The Largest SALE 
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| Cigarettes 
15“ 


Uniform Temperature 
Always It makes no difference whether 


you have furnace, steam or hot 
it is new or old. 


water apparatus; or whether 
All you need is the 
MINNEAPOLIS 

HEAT REGULATOR 
On market twenty-two years. As simple 
and no more expensive than a good clock. 
Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not sat- 
isfactory, return at our expense. Free 
booklet. Write to-day. 

W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
1st Ave. and P. St. _Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Cork Tips or Plain 


SURBRUG COMPANY, Makers. 
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It's automatic 


from one-half 
bre. ir ly grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 


thousands of dollars’ worth. Rvots and seeds for Sale. Send 4c. 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 
ae eh se i td 
Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“ Save 20 per cent, of a book-keeper’s time." 


$25,000 made 
a 


Instantly “applied or 
moved to meet changing 


printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P. O. and War Depts. 


Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


Department F 


conditions. 400 kinds of | 
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Between the Lines 


language of the old song, it is likely to 

be set aflame soon by the invasion of the 
English marauder, T. W. H. Crosland, author 
of The Unspeakable Scot. Mr. Crosland, who 
is a burly and emphatic Londoner, feels it is 
his mission to show the Scot that ‘“‘ his vogue 
is due to indifference, and in letters, politics 
and journalism he has done little.’’ Hereare 
some light and airy characterizations: 

‘““The Scot is the daw with the peacock’s 
tail of his own painting. He is the ass who 
has been at pains to cultivate the convincing 
roar of a lion.’’ And again, ‘‘ He comes to 
London, for an English chance is his birth- 
right. Soon, forby, shall he be living in 
chambers, and writing idiot books, or he 
shall swell and hector and fume in the sub- 
editor’s office of a penny paper.”’ 

Mr. Crosland’s foray across the border 
comes late, for the extreme vogue of kailyard 
literature has passed. Moreover, it comes in- 
opportunely, since one of the most conspicu- 
ous of the new literary figures of the past year 
has been a Scotsman, George Douglas Brown. 
A year ago his name was unknown. To-day 
it is written large in the obituary columns. 
A few months of fame, and then the end. 
That is the story of this young Scottish jour- 
nalist who has just died in London at the age 
of thirty-three. His House with the Green 
Shutters is a grim and even terrible book. 
It is a convincing picture in gray and black 
of a sordid, dismal existence in an Ayrshire 
village. All the four principal characters find 
a ghastly death at the end. But the power 
and actuality of the book grip the reader. 

Like Stephen Crane the author was a poor 
journalist and a realist, but Crane’s realism 
was accompanied by a different order of psy- 
chologic insight, to borrow the jargon of the 
reviewers. Like Crane he has passed prema- 
turely, but poor Crane knew a few years of 
success after the day when a New York editor, 
struck by the force of one of his short stories, 
extracted from the shy and unknown boy The 
Red Badge of Courage and promptly urged 
its publication. 


| F SCOTLAND is not burning, to quote the 


The Editor Who Killed His Author’s Hero 


The wholesale destruction which closes Mr. 
Brown’s remarkable book has a parallel ina 
Scandinavian romance wherein most of the 
characters are suddenly removed at the end 
by the aid of dynamite. In the case of 
Richard Marsh’s Mrs. Musgrave and Her 
Husband the tale closes with the destruction 
of father, mother and child. On the other 
hand, an enterprising novelist once accom- 
plished a successful resurrection. He was a 
Canadian and his tale set forth the variegated 
experiences of an adventurer whose career 
closed, with apparent finality, in an effort to 
swim the rapids below Niagara. There was 
a description of his buffetings which abounded 
in thrills, and finally a closing sentence which 
read something like this: ‘‘ And then a great 
wave overwhelmed him and dashed out his 
life’s breath.’’? Now the author, who was a 
novice in fiction, had given a free hand to an 
editor as regards revision. The meaning of 
this last sentence seemed clear but the con- 
struction somewhat faulty, and the editor 
changed it to read, ‘‘ dashed out his life.’’ 
The book was published. Its appearance 
was promptly followed by an agonized letter 
from the author. 

““Good Heavens!’’ he wrote, ‘‘ you have 
killed my hero, and I have written a sequel 
in which he is the leading character.’’? And 
the author went on to explain that he intended 
the adventurer simply to disappear beneath 
the wave, but to come to the surface later, 
and finally to resume his career in Paris. 

The situation was an embarrassing one. 
The editor with the blood of the hero on his 
hands could do nothing but proffer vain 
regrets. The author after a season of despair 
cut the Gordian knot by calmly publishing his 
sequel with the resurrected hero, and, much 
to his relief, the world apparently took no 
exceptions. This seems to indicate that the 
connection between a novel and a sequel is 
not necessarily intimate in the minds of 
readers. 

It is like a historical revival to find in the 
autumn lists a novel by Mrs. Augusta Evans 
Wilson. The St. Elmo of this popular 
Southern writer was probably more widely 
read than any American story with the 
exception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ben Hur, 
David Harum, and possibly two or three 
others. The present generation is prone to 
forget that there were great men before Aga- 
memnon, which may be interpreted to mean 
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The Critic | A" to 


One Year 


The Pocket Irving 


12 Exquisite Volumes 
4000 Pages 


for twenty-two years the leading literary periodical, 
edited, filled with the best work of the most famous writer 


THE CRITIC splendidly illustrated, handsomely printed —the best guid 


for book-buyers, a delight to all readers. 
Lettres, handsomely bound in maroon ribbed gs 


The Pocket Irving gold-stamped on side and back. Over 4000 pa 


of clear, beautiful type on good quality paper. The set is an ornament to any libr 
shelves or reading table. 


isan exquisite handy-volume set of Irving’s Belle 


TITLES: Knickerbocker’s History of New York, Bracebridge Hall, Crayon Miscella 
Sketch-Book, Tales of a Travelier, The Alhambra, Wolfert’s Roost 


THE CRITIC has bought the entire remainder of this elegant edition, which cannot 
bought through the trade for less than FOUR TIMES the amount asked for it in this of 


This is, without exception, the most remarkable value ever offered in a similar pr 
osition, and yet, to insure you absolutely from disappointment, we make the follo 

guarantee. If you find the volumes unsatisfactory, you may return them within | 
days of receipt, and we will refund your MONEY. 


For 30 Days $1 Down & 50c a Mont 


After 30 days the price of this set will be greatly advanced—probably 6¢ 


Send $1.00 (with the following coupon signed), and we will place your name on 
the regular subscription list of THE Critic (regular price $2.00), and will send, 
delivery paid ee 
in the United 
States, the 
Pocket Irving, 
12 volumes, or 
you may send 
$6.00 with 
order, which 
will make the 
books your 
property as 
soon as re- 
ceived, and 
close the trans- 
action. 


Cut out and sign this coupon 


The Critic Co., 27 W. 23d St., New York 


Enclosed §1.00, for which send me The Pocket Irving, 12 vols., and place my name o 
regular subscription list of THE CRITIC for one year. I agree to send, further, 50 cel 
month for eleven months, in payment for the books and the periodical. Volumes to be your pi 
erty until fully paid for. 4 


Mediterranean and Orient 


January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, $400, up. 


West Indies January oe 


Norway, Sweden and Ru: 


July 2d, 1903, 42 days, $275, up. No Overcro 


Chartered, takes our party only, like a yacht, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 
Stopping at all Points of Interest. 


Modern steel Ocean Liners turned into Yachts for our 
patrons. A new era in World’s Travel for Tourists, affording 
a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed 
of. We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on 
the ‘Celtic’’ last year as to the perfect satisfaction afforded 
by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulars, 


address, FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the 
WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY @ 
RUSSIA, Stopping at all Points of Interest: 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase 


POPULAR PAYING PROFESSIO. 


TAUGHT FREE BY MAIL. Do you want to leamstor 
writing or drawing; how to converse, letter writing, ¢ 
etiquette in the home? Do you want to bea la 
panion? Name the course of study you want and sem 
for particulars. 


A. P. Gardiner Pub. Co., Dept. B, 320 Broadway, N. 
- ————— 


WE SAVE YOU 50 PER CENT. Have all makes of a 
typewriters, many as good as new. Lowest prices 
and strongest guarantee. Werent, buy, sell or ex- 
change machines. Send on approval, one month’s 
rent to apply on machine. Write for catalogs and 
factory prices. Typewriters, all makes, “ T.” 
Office Furniture No. 93; House Furniture No. 94. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, (I 


° LP 
Speaking and Writing 
i tly can be } d at home, either by ! 
Engl ish as textbooks, or aizaneniene ame 
tion by correspondence in Composition, Grammar, and Lite! 
Courses arranged to suit the individual needs of >" 
Write for catalog and circulars. 
The Academic Publishing Co., Steinway Hall, Chicag?, 
STORY - WRITING. 


and Journalism taught by mail. 
MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on & 
comission. Send for free booklet, @ 
“Writing for Profit;’’ tells how 

to succeed as writer. 2 


id 


Pronounced 
the best by thousands 

of users. Highly finished in solid | 
Golden Oak. Price per section, with door, $1.75; 
without door, $1, Sent on approval, freight prepaid, direct from 
factory. Send for Catalogue No, 25. 


THE C.J. LUNDSTROM CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
(Formerly The Standard A Co.) 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 

give our graduates. immediate em- 

ployment and furnish free passes to 
destinations. We always have more 

orders for operators than we can fill, 

and can give ourstudents choice of different 
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railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
catalogue giving full information. 
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National Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., In 


Valentines’ 


School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


ou HOLMA 


Absolutely flexible bindings. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING © Printed on botl 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. nol Sea 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the newest and 
Prices reasonable. 
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great sellers’’—books like The Lamp- 
lighter, Queechy, The Wide, Wide World, 
Rutledge, St. Elmo and other delights of a 
preceding generation. One curious feature \ N) wd Whe I Public 
of Mrs. Wilson’s literary career lies in the fact | st eee Larne 
that one ef her novels, Macaris, which NW Pas name it is a faith that must be 
appeared in 1862, was issued under a : 
copyright taken out at Richmond under 
the authority of the Confederate States of 
America, 


Another of the forthcoming autumn novels, a : =: i 3 | | n 
Mr. E. W. Hornung’s Shadow of the Rope, a Re os 


suggests the potentiality of either clever 


i LT] 
criminality or its cleverer detection as a suc- Wall 5 < 
cessful factor in fiction. Mr. Hornung is the Wi a es 
brother-in-law of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the ) 


creator of Sherluck Holmes. Mr. Hornung 


LIGHTEN THE WEIGHT ON THE 
SHOULDERS 


has faith in 


backed up by good works. 


President 


Suspender 


is the only suspender that 
takes the strain off the 
buttons; makes you com- 
fortable in any position. 
Adjusts itself to every 
bend of the body. The 
genuine has ‘‘Presi- 
dent’’ on the buckles, 
andis guaranteed. Trim- 
mings cannot rust. Made 
in all styles—heavy or 
light, also for youths. 
Price 50c. everywhere, 
or mailed postpaid. Say 
light or dark—wide or 
narrow. 

Holiday goods in in- 
dividual gift boxes now 
ready. President play- 
ing cards—instructive, 
entertaining, unique, 
25c. 


3 R Every genuine Elgin has the word “Elgin” 
himself has created an uncommonly interest- engraved on the works. have the name and works; and the 


ing criminal, Raffles, whose acuteness and 
| unfailing resourcefulness rival the qualities 


faith of nearly 10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 


of the great detective. Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


After Mr. Hornung’s graduation from watch works. Illustrated booklet mailed free. 
Uppingham School in England he spent some 


time in Australia as a journalist, and his }) ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, III. 
earlier novels dealt with Australian life. i 5; 
They attracted only a modest measure of 
attention, but with the appearance of Raffles, 
and his assistant and biographer, Bunny, who 
plays the part of the doctor in Sherlock | = = 
Holmes, Mr. Hornung impressed himself NO POISON 

upon the public. Evidently the public is by HAVING THIS Has Ever Been Found 


JENNEN'S tun 
N 


Cc. A. EDGARTON no means necessarily on the side of law and TRADE MARK in the Enamel of 
MEG. CO order in fiction. They applaud the clever Agate Nickel- CILET 
Box 231E detective, but they also thrill when the wholly Steel Ware 
3 unprincipled Raffles triumphs over the law ran +) 
Soe att ee | and its minions. It is interesting to find de Oe es SSee. 
= 5 rotected by Decisic 2S here = 
these brothers-in-law developing the elements = United States Court, pasted SS 
of mystery and suspended interest, and solv- \ pen hae a A positive relief for 
e ing most ingenious problems, one working | PROVES IT SCENE Eee 
° If substitutes are offered, Me siieop RN, and all afilic 
1e ll y ea ll ipe under the egis of the law, and the other g E- Reed Pecans NEGERGORICETELESe tions of the skin. 
es Ce SF yy : i Sd > ies : 2 “A little higher in price than 
exploiting the ‘‘ grafters’’ and producing a ]| Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is Warthicsssubspititsed bubalressan 
| sold by the leading Department for it."". Removes all odor of per- 


spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


hero from the submerged world. So far as Soar : Saat oueetivarstlige Sree: 
me MAY BELLE story-telling is concerned Dick Turpin evi- : Palancel a Grosiean! Mix Co. GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


dently retains his popularity. New York, Boston, Chicago. Sold everywhere or mailed for 25¢. Sample free. 


Sau 71, 9 GERHARD MENNEN CQO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
r ans Davis and the Bunco Steerer 


NEW ERA PIPE a 


It was a representative of the submerged 
world, by the way, who unwittingly launched 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis on his successful 


es Declared by smokers of career. As the story goes, Mr. Davis came to q : 
| experience to be the ideal pipe. Gives New York to seek a journalistic opening and | ee'ciay j 


was crossing City Hall Park on his way to 

A Cool, Dry Smoke the Sun office when he was “Strick? by a 

|thout nicotine or rank taste. Has no old pipe poe eens mean yeRethes ease SE 

sor, Easy toclean. If you value your health, Story, Ors a Preposstion connected with cards 

u should get this pipe. the deponent fails to pede the result was 

nothing for the striker and an experience for 

DEALERS SELL IT Mr. ets This experience was promptly 

{tif yours does not, send ns $1.00 and we will woven into a tale which secured for the writer 
lil you one. Money back if not satisfactory. mo We sz, 

a place upon the staff of the Evening Sun, 
wherein other sprightly sketches appeared. 
ie —_ PIPE ‘eel =o In that office Mr. Davis did varied work, 
( aan including making up the paper under the hot 
stress of evening journalism, until the appear- 
ance of Gallegher in a magazine and the 
publication of a volume of stories gained for 
him a reputation. His brief career as editor 
of Harper’s Weekly was his last regular con- 
nection with journalism, although he has since 
undertaken many special commissions, but | 
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To Do? and Mr. Davis is nothing if not romantic, 

although the highly romantic quality of his 

: : x various soldiers of fortune, including Captain 

In 2 dainty little ; booklet, 25 Macklin, who is about to make his bow to the 
a of some 4000 bright boys tell public, is that of the adventurous knight i 2 aii Ai he 
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ive made a success of selling sé ; 
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Hamilton, rendered it possible for her to fi Ca as h,' Mi 
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idowment soa 


write her recently published novel, The | i h |i hime rs! 
A ‘in i E ea Conqueror, which has attracted wide atten- L sen if Thisiga ret urn ofallp premiums) 
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A ay «Sentinel 
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RIFLE | just wHAT> 
YOU WANT BOYS | 


“DAISY” 
«« SENTINEL” 


is stamped on the 


LaNS stock of the finest 
is AIR RIFLES 


on the market. Simply 

a matter of choice between 

the two, as either style represents 
the best that skilled labor and accu- 


rate machinery can produce. They 
shoot as straight as any gun made, 
ind are entirely free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little prac- 
tice any boy can becomea crack 
shot. The possession of a good gun 
helps to make a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind. Our rifles have walnut stocks, handsome 
nickeled steel barrels, improved sights and interc hangeable 
pi arts. If your dealer will not sell you a ‘ Daisy" o 
‘Sentinel,’ send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times, - - $1.25 
No, 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, $1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts, - - $1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 Shot, - - - $1.25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, - - - - 35 cents 


Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO. Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


The First Word 
Last Word 
Best Word 
Only Word 


in window shade rollers — 


‘‘Hartshorn 


The New Improved Hartshorn 
Shade Roller stays up year after year 


and gives no trouble. No tacks 
needed—has patent holders that 
clamp the fabric’ firmly. Adjusted 
in a few moments. Hangs evenly 
on unbreakable brackets. All repu- 
table dealers sell them. Look for 


signature upon the label 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Moving Picture Machines 


| STEREOPTICONS jeeisy atts 
the Public. 


Nothing affords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO ) PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street Department L, Chicago, Il. 


Hawaiian and South Sea Curios 


$2to$10 Fans . 50c to $3 
$2to$20 Mats . $1 to $30 
Shell Beads $1 to $3 per yard 
Postage prepaid. 
We handle everything in curios 
correspondence. 


South Sea Curio Shop, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Hats 
Tapas. 


and invite 


ESPON 


Artists in Great Demand 


Instruction in NEWSPAPER, BOOK and 

COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, ILLUS- 

TRATING and POSTER WORK. Also OIL and WATER 
COLOR PAINTING. Terms moderate. 

Send for beautifully illustrated book 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 

Hartford Building Broadway and 17th St., New York City 

For $500 chine, which also subtracts, 

multiplies and divides. 


Recommended by state revenue agent of ‘lexas. 


A. L. WOLFRAM, Sharon, Wis. 
Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Carieature, 5 World Building, New York City 


I will send you a_ simple, 
speedy, accurate adding ma- 


THE SAGER DAT 


BACHE 


ERITABLE miracles are being accom- 
plished nowadays by people who call 
themselves plant breeders, and who 

are experts in an art that is entirely new. 
They are applying to the vegetable world 
certain natural laws which hitherto have been 
utilized by man in regard to animals only, 
and as a result they have already brought 
into being many vegetable marvels. You can 
go to one of these persons and say to him: 
‘“T want a certain kind of plum, quite unlike 
any fruit now in existence. It must be of 
such and such a shape and color, and in certain 
other respects must correspond to definite 
specifications. How soon can you have it 
ready for me ?”’ 

‘You can have it in two years from now,’’ 
the expert will perhaps reply. He makes a 
note of the matter in his order-book, and 
when the time arrives you get your new vari- 
ety of plum. If you should like something 
absolutely novel in the way of a bean, you 
have only to mention it; and so it is with 
anything else in the line of vegetables or 
fruits. 

The production of new varieties to order 
has become a regular business. On his great 
farm at Santa Rosa, California, Mr. Luther 
Burbank devotes his attention exclusively to 
wonder-work of this sort. His fruits and 
vegetables might have come from. the 
orchards and gardens of the Arabian Nights. 
Some of them are simply astonishing. Not 
long ago somebody playfully suggested to 
him that at all events he would never be able 
to grow white blackberries. It was only a 
joke, but Mr. Burbank did not take it that 
way. He promptly went to work and, after 
some experimentation, produced a_ white 
variety of blackberry, which is not only deli- 
cious in flavor but beautiful to look upon. 


Ain Eight:-Leaved Clover 


It has come to be realized that a plant is a 
plastic and mobile thing—that by proper 
treatment it may be made to alter its form 
and even its habits to an almost limitless 
extent. Flower growers ascertained this fact 
and utilized it long before the practice of 
plant breeding, based upon it, was taken up 
by producers of fruits and vegetables. Think 
of what has been accomplished in the devel- 
opment of the pansy, the chrysanthemum, 
the violet, the rose and the carnation! 
Breeders of field crops ought to do quite as 
well. De Vries, of Holland, has already 
succeeded in putting the common red clover 
through such a course as to increase the num- 
ber of its leaflets from three to eight. 

For centuries American farmers, without 
quite realizing what they were about, have 
been engaged in the most extensive plant- 
breeding experiment ever carried out. From 
year to year, while husking, they have been 
compelled to take in the hand each ear of 
corn, and have chosen annually the largest 
and best-formed ears for seed. Asa result, 
the yield of corn to-day is probably twenty 
per cent. greater than it would have been 
without such selection. By careful breeding 
the agriculturists of our Northwestern States 
and Canada have obtained varieties of corn 
adapted to regions far north of its former 
habitat. And Professor Hopkins, of Illinois, 
has shown recently that the percentages of 
nitrogen and oil in maize—its most valuable 
constituents — may be increased by suitable 
propagation. 

At the Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Minnesota experiments have been made dur- 
ing the last few years in the breeding of 
improved wheats. To begin with, hundreds 
of varieties of wheats were obtained from 
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$10 000 00 in the First National Bank, Chicago 

Chemical National Bank, New York 

9 —— and Union Bank of London, England, 

assures the responsibility of every statement made by 
Page-Davis Co. 

IN THE EAST 


Rutland student 
now earning . $25 per week | 
Providence student | 
now earning . $30 per week | 
Jersey City student | 


IN THE WEST 


Denver student 

now earning . $35 per week 
Portland student 

now earning . $60 per week 
Sacramento student 


| now earning . $30 per week | now earning . $45 per week 
New York student ; Omaha student 
now earning $125 per week | now earning . $30 per week 
Philadelphia student | Duluth student 
now earning . $35 per week | now earning . $45 per week 
Cleveland student i Leavenworth student 
now earning . $80 per week | now earning . $30 per week 
Brooklyn student | Appelton student 
now earning . $45 per week now earning . $25 per week 
Fort Worth student Joliet student 
now earning . $35 per week now earning . $38 per week 
Pittsburg student Chicago student 
now earning . $50 per week 
Dayton student Kansas City student 


now earning . $25 per week 
Ontario, Can., student 

now earning . $25 per week 
Bridgeport student 

now earning . $40 per week | 
Reading student | 

now earning . $35 per week | 
So. Norwalk student | 


now earning . $25 per week 
Grand Rapids student 

now earning . $25 per week 
Memphis student 

now earning . $40 per week 
San Francisco student 

now earning . $30 per week 
Los Angeles student 


| 
| 
| 
now earning . $28 per week | 
| 
| 
| 


now earning . $25 per week | now earning . $35 per week 
Worcester student | Lincoln student 
now earning . $30 per week | now earning . $25 per week 


Fulton student 
now earning 


St. Paul student 
- $26 per week now earning . $25 per week 
And scores more in smaller cities throughout the United States 
and Canada—We teach you by correspondence. A bundle of 
affidavits sent upon request, from students, together with our 
64-page Prospectus, 


FREE! to Page-Davis Students ! FREE! 
THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ADVERTISING IN THE WORLD 


‘“Fowler’s Publicity ”’ 


Given away ABSOLUTELY FREE with an enrollment in this, the original and most substanti 
institution of its kind in the world. 


“‘ Fowler's Publicity "’ covers the entire world of publicity. 

“* Fowler’s Publicity ’’ has 1016 extra large pages. 

“Fowler's Publicity '’ contains 10,000 money making ideas. 

“ Fowler’s Publicity ’’ embraces exveriences of 250 success- 
ful merchants. 


“ Fowler’s Publicity '' comprises over 200 departments. 
“ Fowler's Publicity '’ has over 200 engravings, illustration 
“Fowler's Publicity "’ weighs 10 pounds, is three inches thi 
“ Fowler's Publicity " is worth $100 to any man or woman 


Send for our large prospectus — It tells all—It’s free. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 18, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chica 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


| Dr. Jozeph Cook _— Bishop Vincent 
Rev, C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer “Pansy”’ 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E, Clark Lady H. Somerset 


Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
$1 per copy, post Sree. Send for table of contents. 


i ishi 1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - 


NAVIDSO 


SYRINGE 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies” 
small space when trayelling. Can us 
as much or as little water as desire 
The force of flow is regulated by pr 
sure on bulb, 


Sold by first-class druggists, or direct 
post-paid, on receipt of price, *2.00 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 


The Pennsylvania Sp 


Twenty hours between New York and 
Palatial vestibule sleeping, dining and ol 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE cars. Leaves New York and Chicago ev 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL the year. Every comfort coupled with ¢ 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. | safety and a schedule arranged for the 
STARK BROS,, Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. | benefit of the busy man. 


ae SPINAL DEFORMITIES jaya 


a Weighs ounces where others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Children; none too young, none too old to beh 
We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief 
of this unsightly condition; permanently reliev ed Mr. P. B. Sheldon, the 
inventor, of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 
THROW AWAY THE CUMBERSOME AND EXPENSIVE 
PLASTER-OF-PARIS AND SOLE LEATHER JACKETS 
WESLEYVILLE, PA. 

Iam permanently strengthened and a weak and deformed spine re- 
lieved by the use of the Philo Burt Company’s Appliance. 

During the six months previous to procuring the appliance, I was un- 
able to stand on my feet. After wearing it for six weeks, I could walk with 
the aid of crutches, and eight months from the time I first commenced the 
use of the Brace, I was able to do as much work as any able-bodied man. 

My experience has convinced me that spinal trouble is the cause of 
many things that can never be helped by ordinary treatment, and noth- 
ing but some support to remove the weight of the head an shoulders 
from the spine will give relief. 

I cannot say too much for your Appliances; they are so light and com- 
fortable (and can be removed so easily) that it is almost a pleasure to 
wear one. GEO. LIST. 
Mr. List writes the above after six years’ experience with our appliance, the latter two years of which he 


worn any brace or support, PHILO BURT MEG. CO., 9 Tenth St., Jamestown, Ney 


Indispensable to every 
gentleman who shaves. 


Combines in the 


highest possible degree, 


Luxury, 
Elegance, 


Convenience. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J.B.Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


stamped on a strop means 
that Torrey Strops are supe- 
rior to all others for sharpen- 
ing qualities. No other 
strops are as good as 


TORREY 
STROPS 


Torrey Cushion Strops, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Torrey Swing 
Strops, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50. Sent 
postpaid if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Send 4c, for trial package of Tor- 
rey Strop Dressing; good for any strop. 


SPECIAL SCISSORS OFFER 


Send 25 cents and the address of a man 
who shaves, and we will send youa pair 
of Torrey’s Best 75-cent Scissors — 
large, medium or small. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


J.R. TORREY & Co. 
P. O. Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 


THis perfume so closely re- [> 
sembles the fragrance of 
the living violet that it is im- 
possible to tell them apart. 
Smallest size original bot- 
tle containing te ounces, $4 each 
Sold at first-class establishments. 
Write for free sample to 


Ed. Pinaud’s Importation Office 
46 E. 14th Street, New York 


ee itech of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., 
L. D., Pres. of Ill. College of Law (largest 
chool in Chicago). University methods. Credit given by 
at school for work done by mail. Write University 
ion Law School, Dept. E, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


| W TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 


wee @ bY: 


‘You Can Draw 
| Cut this Out 


If you have a liking or a natural talent for 
drawing, cut this out, mail it with your 
address and receive our Free Sample Les- 
son Circular with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known newspaper artists and 
illustrators. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bldg., New York City 
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all parts of the world, and from these ten 
were chosen as foundation stocks. From 
each stock, grown in little patches, ten 
stalks of heaviest yield were selected, and 
these one hundred mother plants were saved 
over for the next season. Eventually all but 
thirty were thrown out, and the seed of these 
was used for planting nursery plots. 

The process of selection did not end here. 
It was carried on and on, the wheat being 
obliged finally to run the gauntlet of milling 
and baking tests. If it was still perfectly 
satisfactory, implying that it was better than 
anything of its particular kind seen before, 
it was distributed to chosen farmers, who 
planted small fields with it, and who 
were expected, if they wished to be again 
chosen, to raise and sell to neighbors large 
quantities of the new variety. Two new 
varieties, which have been produced in this 
way, will repay the State of Minnesota ina 
few years all the money expended up to date 
in the work of plant breeding. 

As for corn, it has been found that the best 
way to obtain improved varieties is to secure 
the cooperation of farmers who will take an 
interest in the matter and who will practice 
proper breeding methods with such aid as an 
experiment station can give. Thusin Illinois 
a limited number of farmers have been 
organized into a so-called Corn-Breeders’ 
Association. With a large field of a superior 
variety of corn the grower can easily select 
those ears which excel in yield, and which 
show a large percentage of the darker interior 
of the kernel, indicating richness in nitrogen. 
When practicable a few kernels from each 
ear are analyzed, and these ears are used for 
“mothers.” 

The ten leading field crops of the United 
States annually yield nearly $2,000,000,000 
worth of plant products. Enormous as is 
this aggregate, it can be largely increased 
within a few years, in the opinion of Professor 
W. M. Hays, who contributes to the latest 
Year Book of the Department of Agriculture 
a most interesting article, to which the writer 
is largely indebted for his materia]. Pro- 
fessor Hays says that the wealth of the world 
and the pleasure of living have already been 
greatly increased by plant breeding, though 
as yet only a start has been made toward 
accomplishing all that is possible in this 
direction. 


Our Debt to the Plant Breeders 


Many thousands of new varieties of pota- 
toes have been originated since the vegetable 
was first discovered in Peru, and some of 
these have been specially bred for their large 
percentage of starch. The tomato of fifty 
years ago, which was not considered good to 
eat in most parts of New England, though 
it was cultivated as an ornamental plant, 
was a very different vegetable from what 
it is now, structurally and otherwise, as it was 
practically four or five separate fruits packed 
into one, with the skin running deep into the 
fissures. But the plant breeder has succeeded 
in putting the compound growth into a smooth 
skin, while increasing the size and improving 
the flavor. 

Within the past half-dozen years the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station has produced flax 
thirty-two inches tall from varieties twenty- 
six inches in height, thus increasing the 
length of the fibre more than twenty per cent. 
Already the “‘sea-island’’ cotton has been 
made by similar means the finest in the 
world. Every year a patch of it is grown 
from selected seed, and the seeds produced 
by the best plants in the patch are held over 
for the following season. In this way the 
length and fineness of the fibre have been 
steadily improved, until nowthis kindof cotton 
commands the highest price in the market. 

Many wonderful things have already been 
accomplished with fruits by selection and 
cross-breeding. The Catawba, Isabella and 
Concord grapes were all wild native American 
seedlings, accidentally found. The Seckel 
pear was a chance seedling found near Phila- 
delphia more than a century ago, and the 
Newtown pippin, introduced two hundred 
years ago, had a similar history. The Bald- 
win apple was discovered on a farm in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and its origin has 
been commemorated by a monument placed 
where the first seedling stood. These were 
lucky accidents, improved by people who had 
the intelligence to take advantage of them. 

But it is not possible here to give more 
than a slight suggestion of the wonders 
already accomplished by the plant breeder, 
whose art is destined in the near future to 
supply the world with many miracles such as 
nobody has yet dreamed of —miracles of a 
substantial kind, which will add materially 
to the riches and comfort of mankind. 


Wood Mantels 


We are leaders in Wood Mantels. We give the widest 
possible range for selection in style and price. Beauti- 
ful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 
to $150.00. Free delivery to any station east of the 
Mississippi River, and freights prorated beyond. 


No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our prices. Beautifully 
quartered Golden Oak, piano polish, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, French 
beveled mirror, 18 x 36 inches, complete with best 


tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt of 
$30.00. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or money 
refunded. e 
Our handsome catalogue shows jifty new and exclusive designs at 


equally low delivered prices, SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Ky. 


Books are Royal Octavo—about 11 inches tall 


Send the coupon! 


Give us a chance to tell you about this fascinating 
story - history that 50,000 people have bought at 
nearly double the price we’re asking until the Club 
closes. It costs you nothing to learn about it. 


SEND THE COUPON 


if you’re interested in history-reading; for Ridpath’s History tells the complete story of man. 
It begins with human beings of the very lowest scale and traces their rise through brutism to 
savagery, through savagery to barbarism, and through barbarism to civilization. From the 
dawn of history down through the romantic times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s mag- 
nificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and power; of the rise and fall of Greece; of Roman splendor; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French elegance and British power; of the rise of 
the Western World; and even down to the story of the Spanish-American war; the story is 
complete and satisfying. The Coupon brings you all the particulars. 


SEND THE COUPON 


“ 


if you’re merely a “casual” reader. Dr. Ridpath spent seventeen years in writing his Iistory 
of the World, and his principal aim (after making it accurate and truthful) was to make it 
interesting. very race, every nation, every time is covered, and you will read the work 
not from a sense of duty, to improve yourself, but because it exfertains you. 

It’s a straightforward, warmly colored narrative that draws the reader on from page to page 
and chapter to chapter like a well told story of adventure. Jt IS a story of adventure. It throws 
the mantle of personality about the old heroes of history. It makes them real people, instead of 
mere dummies labelled with names and strung on a barren outline of rusty, dusty, historic facts. 
The coupon brings you the specimen-book, which in itself is worth while. 


SEND THE COUPON 


if you wish your young folks to have access to reading-matter that is not only attractive but 
profitable; or if you are not satisfied to let the newspapers do your thinking for you; orif your 
children find you “rusty ” when they ask you questions you ought to be able to answer off hand. 


President McKinley wrote: ‘‘I am familiar with the merits of 
‘Ridpath’s History of the World,’ and commend it to the scholar 
as well as to the plain people generally.’’ 


Send the Coupon if you want the whole story. hie specimen-book, prepared by the 
publishers, tells just what the work is, how it came to be written, and the sort of read- 
ers it aims to entertain and interest; and it contains specimens of the illustrations 
and text-pages, 


rYAEHLE nine royal octavo volumes are elegantly and substantially bound in half- 
russia leather. Vhey contain over 4,000 engravings, 35 historical maps in 

colors, 10 chronological charts in colors, 9 race charts in colors, 14 colored plates 

depicting types of the races, 33 genealogical diagrams, 8 colored reproductions 

of etchings on tint blocks. The complete set, boxed, weighs 62 pounds. 


Nb rade 

cost to me, 
: x : { 

While the Club edition lasts, we’re selling Sinaia 


ple-page book con- 


the sets at 40 per cent. off the regular tating specter af 


the Race Charts, 


price, with only $1.00 to pay before YJ Chronological Charts, 
; V4 Colored Race- Type Plates, 

full set 1S sent, the balance at YU Engravings, Photo- Engrav- 
ings, lint- Block Color- Plates, 

$2.00 a month. ‘Vext-Pages, etc. I would like 
also such material and informa- 

tion as you can send to assist me in 

finding out just what the history is 

and whether or not it will suit me to 


John Wanamaker 7, "nnn 


Name 


Philadelphia—New York fv Address... ioe 


COUPON | 


With Simplicity as its Strength 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 


stands every criticism from a mechanical and 
practical standpoint. Its cost all goes into 
quality, and every non-essential is eliminated. 
W hile the cheapest watch, it asks for no allow- 

ance in time-keeping ability. No apologies 
for it, but a binding guarantee goes with each 
watch. Ask for an Ingersoll and see that 
you get it. Of 50,000 dealers, or of us, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. Booklet Free. 


Address Dept. 21 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


iL 67 Cortlandt Street New York 


Do you voioa: 


that there is hardly a food-product 


as much adulterated as 
Cocoa and Chocolate? 


Set your mind at rest 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
are absolutely pure and 
wholesome. 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


Jack 


flowers for them. 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


Leading Law School 5 
in Correspondence 
Instruction 


Established in 1892 B 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses— Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Lav 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

Reaper Block, Chicago 
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| POCKET 7Kiphabetieaiy 
| SPELLER 


STUDY 
LAW 


Arranged 
and Indexed 


men and women, rules for the use of capitals 
and punctuation marks, business forms, forms 
of notes, due bills, receipts, laws of etiquette, 
j tables of weights and measures, postal rates, etc. 
| Price, Bound in Seal-Finished Leather, 25¢ 
Bound in Russia Leather, Gold Edge, 50¢ 
Send 2c. Stamps or P. O. Money Order. 
Address, 
F. M. THOMPSON 
Over 1,000,000Sold Box 6592, Danbury, Ct. 
WORDS FOUND AT A GLANCE 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering"’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Gives Complete List of Words in Common Use | 
Gives right orthography of given names of | 


THE SAPURDAT 


Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


(Continued from Page 9) 


should to marry ’em; say you saw your old 
girl a few days ago and found you loved her 
still, or something from the same trough, 
and stick to it. Take what you deserve. If 
they hold you up to the bull-ring, the only 
thing you can do is to propose to take the 
whole bunch to Utah, and let ’em share and 
share alike. That’ll settle it. Be firm.’’ 

“As a reck, sir?” 

I made Jack come downtown and Junch with 
me, but when I started him off, about two 
o/clock, he looked so like a cat padding up 
the back stairs to where she knows there’s a 
cared, but happy —that 
I said once more: ‘*‘ Now be firm, Jack.’’ 

“ Firm’s the word, sir,’’ was the resolute 
answer. 

“And unyielding. 

“As the old guard.’’ And Jack puffed 
himself out till he was as chesty as a pigeon 
on a barn roof, and swung off down the street 
looking mighty fine and manly from the rear. 

I never really got the straight of it, but I 
pieced together these particulars later. At 
the corner there was a flower store. Jack 
stepped inside and sent a box of roses by 
special messenger to Miss Curzon, so there 
might be something to start conversation 
when he got there. Two blocks farther on he 
passed a second florist’s, turned back and sent 
some lilies to Miss Moore, for fear she might 
think he’d forgotten her during the hour or 
more before he could work around to her 
house. Then he chased about and founda 
third florist, from whom he ordered some 
violets for Miss Churchill, to remind her that 
she had promised him the first dance at the 
Blairs’ that night. Your Ma told me that 
had nice instincts about these little 
things which women like, and always put a 
good deal of heavy thought into selecting his 
It’s been my experience 
that a critter who has instincts instead of sense 
belongs in the bushes with the dicky-birds. 

No one ever knew just what happened to 
Jack during the next three hours. Heshowed 
up at his club about five o’clock with a mighty 
conceited set to his jaw, but it dropped as if 
the spring had broken when he caught sight 
of me waiting for him in the reading-room. 

“You here?’’ he asked as he threw him- 
self into a chair. 

“*You bet,’’ I said. ‘‘I wanted to hear 
how you made out. You settled the whole 
business, I take it?’’ but I knew mighty well 
from his looks that he hadn’t settled anything. 

““Not—not exactly—that is to say, entirely; 
but I’ve made a very satisfactory beginning.’’ 

“ Began it all over again, I suppose.’’ 

This hit so near the truth that Jack jumped 
in spite of himself, and then he burst out with 
a really swear. I couldn’t have been more 
surprised if your Ma had cussed. 

‘““Damn it, sir, I won’t stand any more of 
your confounded meddling. Those letters 
were a piece of outrageous brutality. I’m 
breaking with the girls, but I’ve gone about it 
in a gentler and, I hope, more dignified way.’’ 

“Jack, I don’t believe any such stuff and 
guff. You’re tied up to them harder and 
tighter than ever.”’ 

I could see I’d made a bull’s-eye, for Jack 
began to bluster, but I cut him short with: 

““Go to the devil your own way,’’ and 
walked out of the club. I reckon that Jack 
felt mighty disturbed for as much as an hour, 
but a good dinner took the creases out of his 
system. He’d found that Miss Moore didn’t 
intend to go to the Blairs’, and that Miss 
Curzon had planned to go to a dance with her 
sister somewheres else, so he calculated on 
having a clear track for atrial spin with Miss 
Churchill. 

I surprised your Maa good deal that evening 
by allowing that I’d go to the Blairs’ myself, 
for it looked to me as if the finals might be 
trotted there, and I thought I’d better be 
around, because, while I didn’t see much 
chance of getting any sense into Jack’s head, 
I felt I ought to do what I could for his 
father’s sake. 

Jack was talking to Miss Churchill when I 
came into the room, and he was tending to 
business so strictly that he didn’t see me bear- 
ing down on him from one side of the room, 
nor Edith Curzon’s sister 
capable young married woman, bearing down 
on him from the other, nor Miss Curzon, with 
one of his roses in her hair, watching him from 
acorner. There must have been a council of 
war between the sisters that afternoon, and a 


” 


| change of their plans for the evening. 


Mrs. Dick beat me stalking Jack, but I was 
just behind, a close second. He didn’t see 


, Mrs. Dick, amighty | 
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EVENING POST 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


PUT WITHIN THE REACH 
OF. LH ESEE@ELE 


[ | NTIL recently higher education as represented by the colleges and technical schools 


————————————————— 


has been enjoyed by only the few. The many—the young clerks, mechanics, machinists, 

draughtsmen, school teachers and others lacking the leisure and means for resident 
study at one of these institutions—have had no opportunity to fit themselves for special 
occupations. They have had to abandon all hope of advancement and take the leavings of the 
world’s work. Forthese thousands, a new avenue to self-improvement and a successful career is 
opened by means of 


University Extension 
By Correspondence 
through the 


American School 


Armour Institute of 
Technology 


Semel EET INSTITUTE, 
COURSES OFFERED 
Navigation 
Hydraulics 


Surveying 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Perspective Drawing 
Textile Work 
Telegraphy 

Marine Sanitary Sheet Metal Work 
Locomotive Mechanical Drawing Architecture 


Also FORTY SHORT SPECIAL ENGINEERING COURSES. 
may be paid in small monthly payments. 

For those who have time for only an hour or two of study every day in their own homes, and 
who are desirous of obtaining a thorough technical education under instructors and a school of 
recognized educational standing, the AMERICAN SCHOOL offers exceptional opportunities as 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE WORK COUNTS 
TOWARDS DEGREE OF B. S. 


AT ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY > 
AMERICAN SCHOOL students are taught by the Faculty of the Armour Institute of _ 

Technology, and are admitted to the regular classes of the Institute without further examination. 
Correspondence students anxious to have special shop and laboratory practice will be 

helped to secure positions in Chicago, so they may attend the excellent night schools of the 


Armour Institute. 
SPECIAL EXTENSION OFFER 


To enroll a few representative students at once in each section of the country whom we 
may make living examples of the benefit of our instruction, we make the following liberal offer: 


© For a short time each applicant for membership in the School, whose 
references are satisfactory, will be furnished without eapense a splendid 
$yo Technical Library, bearing on the subjects included in his course. 
Full particulars and catalogue of courses may be had on request. State 
course of study interested in and present occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Mention CHICAGO, ILLS. 


The Saturday Evening Post. ) 


Mechanical 
Electrical 
Stationary 


Tuition moderate, and 
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Letters from es 2 2 . 


A SELF-MADE MERCHANT ~ 


To HisSon ¥ ¥ 


The book contains all of the letters which have been issued serially in this magazine, 
WITH SOME NEW LETTERS NOT ELSEWHERE PUBLISHE 
No other description will be needed by readers of The Saturday Evening Post, but the publi 
desire to call the attention of BUSINESS MEN to the especial fitness of this volume of “ 
GORGON” GRAHAM’S BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY for a gift to young men — whether so 
employees. Correspondence invited on this point. a 


Price $1.50 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER ~— 
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for Sale at all bookstores or sent postpaid on receipt of price by . 
SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY - Publishers - - BOSTOR 
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To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


the Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no | 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. | 


—the Pioneer Stammering School. 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. tr 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80- SS mee 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t and Founder 
who cured himself after stammering hea 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Phil 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


a by iPr Sisters of Notre “Efe College 

or Women and Preparatory School for Girls. ‘Teach- ) Press $; 4: 
ers Specialists in every department. Lecturers of Gs S18, Brees Big Brits print 
national reputation. System of education thorough and ing for others. Type-setting easy, Tule 


progressive. Extensive grounds. Location unsur- 
passed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, com- 
pletely equipped. Charles St. Avenue, Bz ultimore, Md. 


sent. Write for catalog, -. type 
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“A morsel 
for a Monarch.” 


—Shakespeare, 
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CROWNED 
WITH THE MOST 
DELECTABLE 
OF ALI 
DESSERTS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


| This handsome county map, 
FREE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 
| on rollers, ready to hang on 
ite wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
: to date and is particularly interesting and 
uuable, as it shows in colors the different 
‘visions of territory in America acquired since 
se Revolution. The original thirteen States, 
/ouisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
jadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
e Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 
/ttlement. It will be sent to any address on 
| ceipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
id transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
\raffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
reet, Chicago, 
\ 92 


My Remedies are 
Air 
Exercise and 

Diet 


Send for my pamphlet “Ex- 
perience vs. Experiment,’ de- 
scriptive of my system and 
course. It’s Free. 

NOTE—I publish a 64-page illus- 
trated book on Breathing and Exer- 
cise. Correct and incorrect respira- 
tion accurately described. This is 
the most instructive treatise ever 
published on this vital subject and 
is well worth ten times the small 
price asked. 


Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. von Boeckmann, R. S. 
1160 Hartford Bldg. 
Union Square New York 

or FEES returned. 
FREE opinion as 


PTENT SECURED #2": 
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. ssued for free distribution, Patents secured through us ad- 
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her until she got right up to him and rapped 
him on the arm with her fan. 

“Dear Jack,’’ she says, all smiles and 
sugar —‘‘ Dear Jack, I’ve just heard. Edith 
has told me, though I’d suspected something 
for a Jong, long time, you rogue,’’ and she 
fetched him another kittenish clip with the 
fan. 

Jack looked like I saw old Miss Curley, 
the president of the Good Templars back in 
Missouri, look once at a party when she half- 
swallowed a spoonful of her ice cream before 
she discovered that it was flavored with 
liquor. But he stammered something and 
hurried Miss Churchill away, though not 
before a fellow who was going by had wrung 
his hand and cried, ‘‘ Congratulations, old 
chap. Just heard the news.”’ 

Jack’s only idea seemed to travel, and to 
travel far and fast, and he dragged his partner 
along to the other end of the room, while I 
followed the band. We had almost gone the 
length of the course, when Jack, who had been 
staring ahead mighty hard, shyed and balked, 
for there, not ten feet away, stood Miss Moore, 
carrying his lilies, and blushing and smiling 
at something young Blakeley was saying to 
her. 

I reckon Jack guessed what that something 
was, but just then Blakeley caught sight of 


him and rushed up to where he was standing. | 


““T congratulate you, Jack,’’ he said. 
*“Miss Moore’s a charming girl.’’ 

And now Miss Churchill slipped her hand 
from his arm and turned and looked at Jack. 
Her lips were laughing, but there was some- 
thing in her eye which made Jack turn his 
own away. 

“Oh, you lucky Jack,’’ she Jaughed. 
twice lucky Jack!’’ 

Jack simply curled up. 
take somewhere,’’ he mumbled. ‘‘ Awfully 
hot here—get you a glass of water,’’ and he 
rushed off. He dodged around Miss Moore, 
and made a flank movement which got him 
by Miss Curzon and safely to the door. He 
kept on; I followed. 

I had to go to New York on business next 
day. Jack had already gone there, bought a 
ticket for Europe, and was just loafing around 
the pier trying to hurry the steamer off. I 
went down to see him start, and he looked so 
blamed scared and miserable that I’d have 
felt sorry for him if I hadn’t seen him look 
miserable before. : 


ce You 


“Ts it generally known, sir, do youthink?”’ | 
““Can’t you hush it up | 


he asked me humbly. 
somehow ?”’ 

“Hush it up! You might as well say 
‘Shoo!’ to the Limited and expect it to stop 
for you.”’ - 

““Mr. Graham, I’m simply heartbroken over 
itall. I knowI shall never reach Liverpool. 
I'll go mad on the voyage across, and throw 
myself overboard. I’m too delicately strung 
to stand a thing of this sort.’’ 

““ Delicate rats! You haven't nerve enough 
not to stand it,’’ I said. ‘“‘ Brace up and be 
a man, and let this be a lesson to you. 
Good-by.’’ 

Jack took my hand sort of mechanically 
and looked at me without seeing me, for 
his grief-dimmed eyes, in straying along the 
deck, had lit on that pretty little Southern 
baggage, Fanny Fairfax. And as I started off 
he was leaning over her in the same old way, 
looking into her brown eyes as if he saw a full- 
course dinner there. 

“Think of your being on board!’’ I heard 
himsay. ‘I’m the luckiest fellow alive; by 
Jove, lam!”’ 

I gave Jack up, and an ex-grass widow is 
keeping him in order now. I don’t go much 
on grass widows, but I give her credit for 
doing a pretty good job. She’s got Jack so 
tame that he eats out of her hand, and so well 
trained that he don’t allow strangers to pet 
him. 

I inherited one Jack —I couldn’t help that. 
But I don’t propose to wake up and _ find 
another one in the family. So you write me 
what’s what by return. Judging from what 
I saw of Helen Heath on the way home, and 
from what I’ve found out about her and 
her family since, I reckon I can turn you 
over to her to keep in order with a clear 
conscience. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 


“Wretched mis- | 
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Newspaper and 
Magazine in one 


Price Three Dollars 
a Year 


A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts 


Why I Read The Outlook 


A FEW ANSWERS BY OUTLOOK READERS 
SELECTED FROM MANY HUNDRED LETTERS 
‘““ Because it contains a clear, concise review of live 
issues —political, commercial, religious, and educa- 
tional—more truly than any other journal.” 
_ “ Because its editorials and articles inspire complete 
confidence.” 
““ Because it meets the busy man’s needs better than 
any other publication.” 
“ Because it is the best all-round magazine in the 
country.” 
“Because each number is worth an armful of news- 
papers.” 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


who takes The Outlook for an Outlook Coupon-Certificate, which will secure four 
consecutive copies FREE, and also at a special price a New Subscription for a full year 


The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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W : p ' t (Continued from Page 11) St wa f s a eC 
earing oin S It was the Report on the Visible Supply , ; Ss ee 
beyond question, and though it had not yet “s p ioe 
are the best been posted, this sudden flurry was an indi- ; © he Oe 


cation that it would be large. 

A few moments later it was bulletined in the 
gallery beneath the dial, and proved a tre- 
mendous surprise to nearly every man upon 


OE LEING-POUNTS @ 


On its TRIS. the floor. No one had imagined the supply | 
wearing a was so ample. Hirsch, Kelly, Grossmann, 
points Leaycraft, the stolid Winston and the excita- : : : P 4 
ALONE ble Rusbridge were all hard at it in an | F YOU are a square peg in a round hole, don’t allow yourself to 

saiteed? —_— instant. The price beg give. Suddenly | : c : DAL 
us ee beret a bice began, te give ee get battered in the effort to fit. We can put you in a position 
the it broke. s 

Landry was beside himself. He had not where you can work to advantage and secure the maximum salary for 


foreseen this break. There was no reckon- 


@ = i A 0 - - rye 
R { fig’ on that cursed “visible, and helsiill your efforts. We furnish high-grade men with high-grade positions. 
emin on had fifty thousand bushels to dispose “of. 


There was no'telling now how low the price es m lo ers 
T m¢ P E WwW R I T E RK might sink. He must act quickly, radically. Employe E P wy 


He fought his way toward the Porteous crowd, What kind of a business hole are you big How about your assistants? Are the 
outsells every other reached over the shoulder of the little Jew, | enough to fill? Is it an executive hole or helps or hindrances ? 
writing machine i | Grossmann, who stood in his way, and thrust | a technical hole? Are you in just that Is your business forging ahead and yo) 
his hand into Paterson’s face, shouting: | hole now? If not, you need to know The employees hanging on behind? Write u; 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS é BENEDICT “Sell fifty May at %.”’ | Hapgood Bureau. our peg exchange has solved many a busing 
(Remington Typewriter Company ) | It was the last one of his unaccountable Are you an expert accountant, cost-keeper, problem satisfactorily. , 
selling orders of the early morning. cashier? Are you specially qualified to act If you have large business holes for capab 


327 Broadway New York men who have the ability, ambition, enth' 


siasm and vigor to fill them, you will fir 
them at The Hapgood Bureau. 

We can furnish superintendents, manager 
secretaries and treasurers for corporation 
insurance men, experienced salesmen, expe 
book-keepers, successful solicitors, etc., et 


The other shook his head. as secretary or treasurer of a corporation ? 
‘Sell fifty May at 37.” Are you a successful salesman, solicitor, 
Suddenly some instinct warned Landry that | insurance man ? 
another break was coming. It was in the In short, what are you best fitted to do — 
. | very air around him. He could almost | either by experience or training? If you 
pencerran tee ens physically feel the pressure of renewed | need room to grow or if your business 
| avalanches of wheat crowding down the | talents are misplaced, we can help you. 


They ARE THE BEST in the Essential qualities of | price. Desperate, he grabbed Paterson by 
the shoulder. 


® bj Lit ‘Sell fifty May at 5¢.”’ | WRITE US FOR PLAN AND BOOKLET. 
Uta \ \ V 9 ‘“Sold,’’ vociferated the other, as though But don’t stop there; give us some information about your needs. 


answering a challenge. 
GS 9 4 4 | And in the heart of this confusion, in this 
VeOnNeSS Q On 9 | downward rush of the price, Luck, the golden 
| goddess, passed with the flirt and flash of 
and W k hj | glittering wings, and hardly before the ticker 
10) 4 OAS XY. | in Gretry’s office had signaled the decline the 
eee memorandum of the trade was down upon 
Sample Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, will be | Landry’s card, and Curtis Jadwin stood 


sent postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. pledged to deliver, before noon on the last 
day of May, one million bushels of wheat into 
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349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | eee ae CON MOED) Registration for Business Men. 257 Broadway, New Yor 
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We bring together employers and high-grade assistants. 


Boston, MAss., July 18, 1902. 


The Hapgood Bureau supplies a long-felt want in providing employers with men that will 
fill positions of trust and technical knowledge and in placing high-grade, experienced and 
worthy men in the better positions of commercial work. 

All contracts and statements made by the Ilapgood Bureau can be absolutely relied upon. 


C. B. GORDON, Manager Carter's Ink Company. 


and profit by my experience? If you are in doubt how you can improve your posi- 
tion in life; if you feel that your work is not what you are best fitted for; that you are 
not earning as much salary as you ought — write to me at once. I wish that you might sit 
for one short half hour in one of the easy chairs in my library; then we could talk to each 
other face to face. However, you can write me. Tell me what you are doing, and how much 
you are earning. Tell me whether you like your present employment. Perhaps you feel that 
your talent demands another line of work, yet you dare not consider giving up your present 
employment, because you must live. Perhaps you would like some one to advise you 
what to do. 

My position as President of a great educational institution brings me into close and con- 
fidential relations with young people in all parts of the country. Whatever your difficulty may 
be, it is more than likely that I have given advice to many others similarly troubled. Few 
men have been more fortunate than I in having an opportunity to study the needs of the young 
people of our country, and the best methods of starting them right. 

Our school, the Correspondence Institute of America, of Scranton, Pa., offers the following 
courses for home study: Illustrating, Caricature, Advertisement-Writing and Management, Journalism, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography and Practical Electricity. : 

I want to say further to you that the Board of Directors voted at arecent meeting that a 


' Free Tuition Contract 


be issued to ambitious persons who come to us well recommended. Under this contract the 
only tmmediate expense is for cost of instruction papers, postage, etc., and no tuition fee will 
be required until you have studied with us and we have placed you in a position. Our 
Situation Department advertises all over the country for positions for our students, and we are 
able to place a great many of our graduates in good paying positions. 


See Our Half-Page Announcement, headed ‘‘Do You Need an Employee ?”’ 


in the September 27th issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. This advertisement cost us $400, 
and was for the sole purpose of acquainting large business houses with our Situation Department. 

I want to say also that our Sales Department finds a market for our students’ work in 
Illustrating and Ad-Writing. I don’t mean to say that they buy everything that is sent in 
to them; they do buy, however, good work. 

If any of our courses interest you, be sure and mention the subject when you write me. 
Address a personal letter to my private office, and tell me what vour trouble seems to be. 
If, through my experience, my advice may be of value to you, I shall be pleased to. give 
you all the assistance in my power. 


ALT F. CLARK, President 


Correspondence Institute of America 
Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 
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use of this wonderful cleanser 


throughout the entire household not only 


ensures perfect cleanliness, but also ensures 


freedom from the danger of infectious diseases. 


PPR ER SS 


Litebuoy is a sanitary disinfectant soap which can 


be used everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 


Five cents at dealers or by mail, two cakes ten cents 
LRSUSTRATEDeBOOKL ED “THERE GREATEST LIFE-SAVER” FREE 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 


UR Autumn edition 1s now ready. Write 
for it today and it will be mailed to you 


freeroll cmaroc 


It is the best authority for the new fall and 
winter styles published, containing over 250 
beautiful halftone illustrations of women’s cloaks, 
suits, waists, furs and ready-to-wear garments. 


Stevens’ Garments 
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Is There Any periee — Evidence in the World of What We Can Do For 
You Than What Others Say We Have Done For Them ? 


Not mere testimonials, more than that, they are 


actual instances. 


A Student in Detroit Writes Us: “I feel that the 
work I did under your directions has made it possible 
for me to win these prizes and J take pleasure in giving 
you the full measure of credit. These prizes were 
obtained in competition w ith an entire selling force of 
more than 100 salesmen,’ 


Another Student Writes From Chicago: ‘ lhis 
company has been reorganized. I have been elected 
Secretary with an increase of salary. I feel grateful 
to the Page-Davis Co., and indebted for whatever ad- 
vancement I may make in the future.” 


To Page=Davis Students 


Now Read What This Graduate From Cleveland 
Says: ‘Since my last letter, I have made an agree- 
ment to do the advertising for the rust Co, 
‘This bank has a capital of a million dollars. I will do 
this on the side and still keep my position Ceca e374 
I guess things are coming my way.” 


Now Read This One From St. Louis, Mo.: “A 
week ago to-day I was given the Superintendency of 
this concern, with a very nice increase in salary. ‘his 
promotion I lay entirely to the knowledge I’ve gained 
through your study and counsel.’ 


Still Another Success From Mt. Fair, Va.: “My 
address after May 24th will be 53-55 Platt St., 
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Rochester, N. Y. I have just completed arr: ingements 
for a position as Adv. Mgr. at a salary of about twice 
the amount I am getting here; with stipulations for 
the future. I give you the big part of the credit for 
this new move in my life.” 


A New York Man Writes As Follows: ‘Am in 
receipt of your letter of the 11th inst. and thank you 
for taking the interest in the matter therein referred to. 
I do not care, however, to make a formal application to 
the Philadelphia Concern as I feel very comfortable in 
ny present position.” 
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LATEST AS WELL AS BEST 


In its five volumes will be found all the — 
main facts of our history, from the earliest 
times down to the terrible ending of the 
adiministration,— 
year of President Roosevelt. 


Only 50 Cents 
Required 


OUR OFFER: « The work is issued in five roam 


octavo volumes, and is bound 
very handsomely and durably in heavy cloth im imita- 
tion of half seal leather, which we offer to send 
Free for Examination, express paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, balance to be paid in twelve monthly pay- 
We also bind it in the 
elegant half calf style, gold top, for 50 cents per month 
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A Survey of the Can- 
didates and a Fore- 
cast of Their Chances 


/AHE withdrawal of Speaker Henderson as a 
candidate for reélection to Congress was a 
bolt from the blue. No sign had presaged it, 
( no satisfactory explanation accompanied it. 
far as the outside world knew, there was no 
¢ud on the political sky of his district. Under 
sh “circumstances his sudden declination of a 
inination which had been made weeks before, 
21 his refusal to run again before the people whom 
had represented and of whom he had been the master spirit 
¢ years, startled and stirred the whole country. 
(he reason he gave for this surprising act added to the 
sreral perplexity. He said he found a ,sentiment among 
oublicans that he did “‘ not truly represent their views on 
t tariff question.’? He added: “‘ Believing this condition 
exist, and knowing that I do not agree with many of my 
We that trusts, to which I have been opposed, can be cured 
¢:he people benefited by free trade, in whole or in part, I 
1st decline to accept the nomination.’”’ 
Tere was a statement that, coming from such a source, was 
rire startling than the declination itself. It was a declara- 
ti from the Speaker of the House, the second officer of the 
(vernment and a lifelong leader of the Republican party, 
tt there was a serious, and inferentially an irreconcilable, 
fhach in the party ranks on the tariff question. It wasa 
f ther declaration that this division extended to the method 
@treating and restraining the trusts, the implication being 
one segment of the party proposed to strike at the trusts 
striking at the tariff on trust-made goods, and that the other 
ment, which included the Speaker, believed this method 
trous, and proposed to reach the trusts through direct 


ht to magnify it. So long as it was only their assertion 
{) Republicans had an answer. But here was a manifesto 

'the Speaker of the House accrediting and sustaining 
Ht assertion. It was calculated to confuse his friends and 
Pght his foes. The surprise was the greater when it was 
that between the views of Speaker Henderson as he him- 
‘expounded them, and the views of the other Republican 
nent, as set forth in the Iowa platform, there was no 
jal divergence. His proclamation of a fundamental 
erence was not warranted by the known facts; other 
“ervers could not find the serious heterodoxy among his 
ple from his own standpoint which he discovered; and 
/ Was what left the impression that his statement was an 
lanation which did not explain. 


Mr. Henderson’s Bluff Personality 


0 part of the purpose of this article to discuss party 
cies or shades of difference. It deals with the situation 


) principles only so far as they are necessary to an under- 
jing as we go along. Whether Speaker Henderson 
‘tun for Congress again or not was a question for him- 
' alone, and the rest of us have nothing to do with it 
&\2pt so far as the reasons he gives affect public issues and 
(2ern other interests than his own. If we do not see suffi- 
atrant or explanation in his exaggerated view ofa 
ly imaginary difference, we can find it in some of the 
i's of his strong and rugged personality. 

dependent of his position Speaker Henderson is one of 
it interesting and forceful figures in public life. He 
‘iking individuality and tremendous vigor and vitality. 
ossesses the fighting quality in marked degree and this 
made his retirement the more inexplicable. If there was 
gle on hand his pugnacity would naturally have 
him to fight it out toa finish. As Speaker he is 
te, tenacious, and inclined to have his own way. He 
enuous for the full prerogatives of his office. But with 
ni determined force are blended the qualities of hearty 
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friendship and good fellowship which make him universally 


popular. He is frank, open, bluff and sincere. While insist- 
ent on all that is due his position, he has no affectations. He 
has been known to put spirit into a listless meeting by inter- 
rupting a speech with the enkindling notes of a patriotic song. 
He is the life of a dinner-party and will carry on a monologue 
of rollicking, exuberant jollity for an indefinite period. 

With his free, generous, ardent nature he is also impulsive 
and vehement. He is as quick to resent an offense as he is 
to recognize a service, and it is quite likely that in the hasty 
manifestation of this vigorous and explosive-self-assertion 
may be found the secret of the sudden act which is otherwise 
difficult to understand. Hewill be missed from the arena in 
which he has so long been a conspicuous and militant figure. 
His power in debate is not so much that of broad and dispas- 
sionate discussion as that of rallying the forces for the final 
charge. He isa Prince Rupert of political controversy. In 
the Speaker’s chair he has been a barrier against profligate 
legislation, and an important factor in the great policies of 
the last four years. 


The Speaker’s Vast Power 


His retirement opens a keen contest for the succession. 
The Speakership is the commanding place in the legislative 
branch of the Government. The House is declining in power 
as compared with the Senate, but the Speaker is gaining 
power in the House. The Senate as a body overmatches the 
House as a body, but no Senator can match the Speaker in 
authority or potency. The power of the Senate is divided 
among the members; the power of the House is concentrated 
in the Speaker. It is an exaggeration, but not much of an 
exaggeration, to say that the Speaker is the House. He is 
not only the organ of the body over which he presides, but he 
is its master and controller. Under the rules he holds its 
sceptre and largely directs its action. 

He makes all the committees, and so exercises an over- 
shadowing influence in shaping legislation. He is himself 
the dominating member of the small Committee on Ruies 
which directs the order of business, and so he practically 
determines what measures shall get before the House. He 
decides who shall be recognized among the dozen members 
that may be on their feet crying ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,’’ and if his 
eyes choose to be blind in any direction the luckless aspirant 
has little chance. There have instances where a 
Speaker has failed throughout a whole long session to see a 
particular member who was known to purpose making a 
particular motion—that is, failed to see him at any time 
when the motion would have been in order. 

With all these various powers the Speaker holds the reins 
of the House in his hands and guides it very much at will. 
Of course, he must be in sympathy with the majority who 
create him, and must in the main be a fair interpreter of their 
purpose; but he has sometimes stood fast against a universal 
sentiment on some special measure, and in general his rule 
is a mild and benevolent autocracy. It is a great office and 
may well tempt the ambition of any man. 

The choice of the new Speaker is partly a question of 
locality and partly a question of persons. A recognized rule 
in the code of American politics is the distribution of honors. 
Other things being equal they are expected to be divided 
among different sections. A great dominating personality, 
like Mr. Blaine or Mr. Reed, will override all local lines, but 
in the ordinary course of affairs the sentiment of division is 
potent. The East has the President and the West will claim 
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the Speaker. The West combined and won with 
Colonel Henderson, and it will seek to make his 
successor. 

But there will be Eastern candidates with strong 
claims and earnest friends. There is no one over- 
mastering figure in the House to whom all thought 
turns as the obvious and inevitable choice, and at 
the outset the canvass is likely to embrace several 
members of experience and ability. Until the New York 
delegation decide where to cast their lot in the end they 
will probably support Sereno E. Payne, the present chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Mr. James S. Sherman 
may naturally aspire to the Speakership. He is an expert 
parliamentarian and, often called to the chair, has shown 
himself an admirable presiding officer. If that were the only 
thought no choice could be better; but even as the rallying 
point of the State, without any expectation of success, the 
ranking member would hardly be superseded for the titular 
leadership, and Mr. Payne will doubtless be the New York 
candidate. 


New York and Pennsylvania Candidates 


Mr. Payne is a sturdy, judicious, straightforward Repre- 
sentative. Without being brilliant he is solid and reliable. 
He has sound judgment, practical sense, long experience and 
upright purpose. As floor leader of the House by virtue of 
his chairmanship of the foremost committee, he is safe and 
He is more weighty than showy, and has the 
respect and confidence of his associates. But the locality 
argument is accentuated in his case. The Speaker will 
hardly be taken from the same State as the President, and Mr. 
Payne will doubtless remain at the head of the Ways and 
Means. 

If Pennsylvania would unite earnestly upon one of her 
members, he could make a strong contest. Three members 
might be considered. General Bingham is ‘“‘ the Father of 
the House,’’ the Representative of longest continuous service, 
and he is ready, skillful and familiar with all the ways of 
legislation. But he has announced that he will not seek the 
Speakership. Mr. Olmsted, of the Harrisburg district, has 
gained a prominent standing in a comparatively short service. 
He has a fine legal mind, an incisive wit and strength in 
debate. But he has not been long enough in the House yet 
to place him in the front rank of eligibles for the chair. 

There remains John Dalzell. His position in the House, 
his ability and his fitness all combine to entitle him to 
high consideration. No man will be named for Speaker 
who would more thoroughly grace the office. He is an 
accomplished presiding officer; he is master of the intri- 
cacies of the rules; he has poise, clearness of judgment and 
quickness of decision; he is fair, equable, trained and alert; 
he assembles in an unusual degree the qualifications for the 
place. The controlling political forces of Pennsylvania have 
not been altogether in sympathy with Mr. Dalzell; but the 
conditions this year have permitted their full codperation, 
and if they could be brought to unite in supporting him his 
candidacy would become formidable. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, was promptly in the field after 
Colonel Henderson’s withdrawal. He is never laggard. 
Full of intellectual and physical energy, he is intense in his 
activity and eager in his honorable ambition. He is a very 
Boanerges of the political realm, with strong mind, strong 
will, strong lungs and strong self-assertion. His first speech 
in the House challenged the attention of the country. In two 
terms of service he has put himself in the front rank, not of 
leaders, but of conspicuous figures. He is too independent 
and irregular to be a leader. He is not capricious, but he is 
not periodic and cyclical in his orbit. He shot off on his own 
tangent on the Porto Rican question, and has shown the same 
tendency to aberration in some other matters. He is a very 
dynamo of power and can be highly useful, but the electrical 
energy which makes him fly the track with meteoric dash will 
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conservative. 


militate against fis elevation to a place which requires so 
much balance and stability, and on which so much depends, 
Besides, Maine recently had a Reed. 

If General Grosvenor, of Ohio, were not so much better 
fitted to shine on the floor he might be considered for the 
chair. But his talents and temperament are preéminently for 
debate. He is created by nature forthe fighting arena. His 
fertile resource, his ready logic, his mordant sarcasm, his 
leonine courage make him a terror to his opponents in the 
contests of the House. But the qualities which give him his 
strength are so much more suited to the battles of the floor 
than to the impartial atmosphere of the gavel, and he is so 
much more needed there that there will be no thought of 
taking him away. Mr. Burton is the one other member of 
the Ohio delegation who has been suggested. He is a cour- 
teous, dignified and able gentleman who possesses the esteem 
of the House, and who has made a good record. 


‘*Uncle Joe’’ Cannon Has the Best Chance 


The prevailing impression is that the West will concentrate 
on Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, and that the mantle of Colonel 
Henderson will fall on him. If sucha union can be effected 
it will win the prize. There is apparently no other member 
with whom there is a chance of such a Western combination. 
Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, is the best and most powerful offhand 
debater of the House, but he has no special aptitude or ambi- 
tion to preside, and Iowa will not furnish two Speakers in 
succession. Mr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, played fast and loose 
with the iron and steel schedule, and, if there were no other 
obstacle, this would be fatal to him. Indiana, Michigan and 
Minnesota have strong delegations but no Speakership timber 
at present. The selection of Mr. Hopkins as the candidate 
for the Senate removes Mr. Cannon’s only rival from I]linois, 
and a survey of the field indicates that if there is to bea 
Western concentration it must be on him. 


UT you don’t know how torunacircus,’’ ventured Alice. 
““On the contrary,’’ I said, ‘‘I know more about 
circuses than I do about anything else on earth.’’ 
That was the literal truth. Ever since the time when, big- 
eyed and bewildered, I had first passed between the canvas 
flaps and smelled the smells of the ring, I had missed but 
two circuses—one when I broke my leg, and the other on 
my wedding-day. Even my attentions to the opposite sex took 
the form of invitations to the circus. In fact, it was Alice’s 
unaffected admiration on one of these occasions for the world- 
renowned Torquato brothers that first convinced me of the 
close and subtle sympathy that existed between us. When I 
was not actually visiting circuses I was thinking about them. 
So now, though to the outer world I was but the respectable 
and fairly prosperous proprietor of a sash, door and blind fac- 
tory, my soul was the soul of a circus man, and a circus man 
of definite and original ideas. At least, I thought so. 
Certainly it had seemed Fate and not the postman that 
brought to one and the same breakfast-table the Cincinnati 
lawyer’s letter telling me of Uncle Ephraim’s legacy, and the 
newspaper containing a notice that the sheriff of Abnarie 
County would expose for sale at public auction on the eight- 
eenth day of December ‘‘ the livestock, rolling-stock, tents, 
and other effects belonging to Walker’s Combination Shows.”’ 
I had attended this circus annually for seven years. I read 
the letter and the notice alternately until breakfast was over, 
slipped them into my pocket and re-read them whenever I had 
a chance at the office, dreamed of circuses all night long, and 
in the morning announced to Alice that I had determined to 
buy Walker’s Combination Shows. 
““ The circus that I have the running of,’’ I said, ‘‘ will be 
exactly what it pretendsto be. It’s an absurd superstition that 
people want lies in the circus business. Suppose a milliner 
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Mr. Cannon is an original, unique and picturesque figure. 
There is no other member of the House like him—hardly any 
other man now in public life of just the same type. He has 
little regard for the conventionalities and would never make 
a polished and model presiding officer in the exterior graces. 
The freedom from accepted codes which he displays in the 
committee-room he would not, indeed, carry into the chair, 
and, while the stateliness of a Blaine or a Carlisle would be 
missed, there would be no eccentricity or gaucherie. Heeven 
approaches courtliness at times in his contrasts, like Andrew 
Jackson. As there is often a real touch of sentiment in his 
plainness of speech, so there is sometimes a real flavor of 
high-bred decorum in his plainness of manner. 

But if he is not a Chesterfield in his blandishments, he is a 
very Titan in his rugged force. He has robust strength and 
inflexible honesty. As chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations he has been the terror of jobbers and the enemy of 
extravagance. There is no member of the House whose 
words command more attention or exercise more influence. 
He does not speak often, and never except when he has some- 
thing to say, but then he speaks with a directness, pungency 
and aptness which challenge respect and carry conviction. 
He uses plain Saxon words, homely illustrations and scrip- 
tural phrases, and sometimes convulses the House with his 
quaint humor. He has no oratory or eloquence, but once in 
a while on fit occasion he has a vein of pathos which touches 
the heart. 

Mr. Cannon isa forceful personality with strong convictions 
and resolute will. Colonel Henderson is positive in his ideas, 
but, approached in the right way, he is amiable and com- 
plaisant. Mr. Cannon is equally positive, and hardly as 
amiable and plastic. His long battle with all the influences 
that are arrayed to break down the barriers against inroads 
on the treasury has left him determined and stubborn. 
Supplementing the bent of a strong nature it has made him 
self-reliant and assertive. He would vigorously enforce the 


advertised the finest hats on earth and sent out colored pic- 
tures of all sorts of Paris creations, but made you pay your 
money in advance and finally gave you the style of two years 
ago with one side stove in and a moth-eaten feather. You 
wouldn’t go to that shop more than once, would you? Yet 
that isn’t a bit more absurd ora bit more outrageous than for 
every six-for-a-dime circus to call itself the greatest show on 
earth, and put up pictures of ladies who can fly eighty-one feet 
through the air and the hippopotamus whose mouth runs back 
eighteen inches behind his front legs, and sweats blood and 
is the only one of his kind in captivity.’’ I had to stop here 
for I was out of breath. Alice only sighed. 

‘““There’s no use arguing,’’ I added, “‘ because, you see, 
I’ve made up my mind, and we’ve got to invest uncle’s money 
somehow.’’ 

No one but a hardened press agent could possibly have 
called Walker’s Combination Shows the greatest on earth. 
It was a very good one-rihg circus, and I bought it outright 
for thirty-eight thousand dollars. I never knew much about 
the details, but everybody said I had a bargain. 

My first official act as proprietor was to send for the former 
manager of the show, a slim young man named Birney who 
wore ared waistcoat and smoked cigarettes incessantly. To 
him I unfolded my plans as succinctly as I could, and paused 
forareply. It was a long time in coming. At length he 
asked me if I had ever heard the story of old Seltzer 
Harrington and the peanut man. I was compelled to admit 
that I had not. 

“Well,’? he began, ‘‘ Seltzer Harrington was in our busi- 
ness fora good many years. The boys called him Seltzer 
because he was always so bubbly and lively-like. He used 
to do a tumbling turn, but one spring he broke his leg and 
had to quit fora while. So he went into the country. It was 
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THE MAN WHO TRIED TO RUN THE SHOW 
—AND THE CIRCUS HE HAD WITH UNCLE 
EPHRAIM’S LEGACY—THE TRIBULATIONS 
OF THE STRICTLY TRUTHFUL 
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the reins of the House, they would not be lax in the ha ne 


selection, but not all. Dexterity of management and | 
bination will be an element. There are other officers of | 
House to be considered and adjusted in the distributi 
There are powerful chairmanships to be played for by S| 
and by individuals. The game is one of high politics in y; 
ous senses— influence upon party policies and tendenei, 
bearing upon the status of conspicuous and pivotal me nbe, 
relation to the grouping of States and of large delegations. 
and all of these multiplied considerations will be hand} 
with skill by contending managers. When Mr. Reed’ 
cessor was to be chosen a number of candidacies 
announced, but Colonel Henderson’s combination swil, 
mastered the field and the other cards rapidly tumbled : 
after the other. It may be so again, and it may not. ; 
It has been assumed that the new Speaker, like the prese, 
will be a Republican. This is generally taken for gran} 
and it rests on every probability. There is every reason) 
believe that the Republicans will maintain their control of } 
House. Should this expectation fail and the Democrats, 
some surprising turn, secure a majority it will chang 
whole face of the contest. Mr. Richardson, the pres 
minority leader, would claim his reward, but he has ]t 
ground, and would have formidable competitors, © 
Williams, of Mississippi, and Mr. De Armond, of Mi ‘ 
would divide the forces of a suddenly jubilant party. Bj 
are brilliant debaters, and it is reasonably clear that b) 
will continue to enjoy and adorn the floor. 


lonesome there, and dull, of course, and he was longin’ f 
change when an old party come along with a covered 
and stopped over a day in the village, sellin’ peanuts a 
lemonade. Nobody seemed in much of a hurry to buy, 4 
the old feller in the cart didn’t take in mor’n enough 
for his supper. Seltzer got to talkin’ with the old man, a 
found that the outfit was all he had in the world, and 
broke up because business was such a fizzle. Well, 
he had a good heart, and was bored to death besides, 
does he do but ask the old man what he’ll take for the 
ness, good will and peanuts and all. He says a h an 
dollars and gets it. 

“Seltzer figured around a while and then he took all 
little short peanuts that hadn’t only one kernel in; and t 
he bought a package of dyes and he stained every peanut 
brightest kind of blue. He put ’em up in little pastebo 
boxes, six in a box, and then hung out a big sign on 
wagon: 


GENUINE SENEGAMBIAN PLARKUM NUTS 
Just as they are sold on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ten Cents a Box. 


“ Well, sir, you wouldn’t believe me if I told you hown 
Seltzer cleared that summer selling Plarkum nuts t0 
Rubes at six for a dime that they wouldn’t buy at five 
a quart when they knew ’em as peanuts.”’ 

“Ts that a true story?’’ I asked. 

“Well, I didn’t know the man myself,’? was B 
cheerful reply, ‘‘ but I guess you get my idea. The peo 
like the old-style circus ads., and they’ ve got used to cour 
off about so much for exaggeration. If you don’t start y 
talk pretty high it’ll fall down before it reaches the c 
all. See? Remember, we aren’t showin’ on Broadway. 


“What was your salary last year?’’I asked. He told me. 
“Tf I raise you five hundred, will you see what you can do 
jwith my plan?”’ 

“Sure,’’? he said. ‘‘ You’re the doctor, Mr. Hopkins.’’ 

_ Birney seemed to know everybody who had ever been con- 
1ected witha circus, and I gave him free rein in selecting the 
yerformers and arranging our dates, while I turned my atten- 
jon to the advertising. JI sent out a notice, first of all, sum- 
oning all the members of the company to headquarters — on 
_ Sunday afternoon, for I knew that many of them were ful- 
lling vaudeville engagements and could come at no other 
ime. Then I went to the office of the lithographers who had 
}one the show’s printing in former years. There I was 
eferred to Mr. Judson, a sad-looking, thick-set man with a 
rooping mustache and a wandering eye. “I called,’ I 
egan, ‘‘to see if you can send a photographer to take some 
‘\ietures for me Sunday afternoon, the twenty-eighth. I have 
ast bought Walker’s Combination Shows, and I want to get 
1y posters ready.’’ 

It’s not at all necessary, Mr.— Mr. Hopkins,’’ he said, 
lancing at my card. ‘‘ Just write out what you’ve got. We 
an have the posters ready in plenty of time.’’ He was 
xtremely polite, but he talked exactly as though I were a 
hild and he a kind, elder brother trying to explain that, after 
ll, macaroni is not made from twigs of the breadfruit tree, 
‘ut constructed in factories. 

“Perhaps it’s not usual,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I want mine done 
vat way whether it’s usual or not.’’ 
“We haven’t any photographer, 
jiat put an end to the negotiations. 

n’t done that way at all.’’ 

“There are other houses that could get me photographers,”’ 
suggested. 

“Oh, we can get one. Wecan get one,’’ he said. 

sally, Mr. Hopkins, you’ll do better to leave it to us. 
‘e a photograph never ” 

So I left him, still trying to explain why it was that a circus 
nt was bound to look smaller in a photograph than ina 
-awing. 

Never have I seen a more disgusted gathering than assem- 
ed on my training-ground the next Sunday. The ladies 
|\ssed and fidgeted, the men swore to each other, and all 
atched me curiously, asthough I were some strange animal. 
2t I was inflexible. Through all the important parts of the 
srformance they went over and over again for the benefit of 
lice, myself, the next-door neighbor’s little boy and three 
iotographers, one from the poster man and two of my own 
ring. It was a sight for the gods tosee Jimmy Davison 
testini he was on the program) turning somersaults back 
idforth on the backs of two patient, bewildered horses, 
tile the three knights of the tripod trotted along behind. 
We barely staved off a fight between Jimmy and the tallest 
\otographer when the cavalcade reached the end of the lot, 
t we kept up the performance until sundown. I verily 
lieve that the company would have handed in their resigna- 
ms in a body if it had not been for the hot supper at the 
‘tel I ordered up afterward. 

We had a hundred and sixty-eight negatives in all, not 
lanting half a thousand spoiled ones. Some of them were 
pelessly ineffective. I had never realized before how 


”? said Mr. Judson, as if 


“You see, our business 


eat 
You 


ntleman in the spangled trunks swings across. 


» two prancing steeds. 


}€@mna group as any one could ask for. 


ANIZED).” 
(avincing touch. _ 
Next I wrote a smaller handbill. 
now. This was part of it: 
me 
i WALKER’'S COMBINATION SHOWS ( REORGANIZED). 
3 This is not the Greatest Show on Earth, 
on but 
/ It isa Mighty Good Circus. 
Its Tents are not the Largest Ever Constructed, 
but 
There will be plenty of room for you all. 
We have 
2 Trained Elephants. (We do not call each one a herd.) 
Clowns that will really make you Laugh, 
A Troupe of Trained Geese, a thing you have probably 
never seen before. 
Acrobats who revive some of the lost arts of the 
Circus Ring. 


In short, it is the Old-Fashioned, Wholesome, Satisfactory 
One-ring Circus, brought up to date and made 
just as good as care and money can make it. 
Don’t pay double prices and get cross-eyed 
J trying to watch a three-ring hodge- 
podge, but patronize 


WALKER’S COMBINATION SHOWS ( REORGANIZED). 


al to the average, sensible circus-goer. 


@- 


ose the hoop is to the horse’s back when the equestrienne jumps 
rough it, nor how near together are the flying trapezes when the 
Still, a few were 
‘commonly good. Even Jimmy Davison looked pleased when I 
pwed him his own likeness upside down in the air half-way between 
The performing geese, our especial pride, 
jd posed like the professionals they were, and made as whimsically 
Across the bottom of each 
“ture flaming letters (for I did not draw the line at flaming letters) 
fre to announce, ‘‘ THIS IS EXACTLY WHAT YOU WILL SEE 
YOU GO TO WALKER’S COMBINATION SHOWS (REOR- 
I thought that word ‘“‘reorganized’’ a particularly 


A faded copy of it lies before 


“his, it seemed to me, was just the sort of plain talk that should 
Numerous violations of 
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the most elementary rules of advertising have since been 
pointed out to me. I know now, for instance, that I should 
not have admitted the possibility of there being a square 
inch of unoccupied space in the tent, and that I should not 
have put my negatives first, but I did not know it then. 

We gave our initial performance on April 6 at a neighbor- 
ing college town. Alice and I drove over in the morning, 
Just to go past the billboards was an intoxication, and a 
delightful little thrill went up and down my spine whenever 
I saw one of my handbills on a doorstep or in an ash-barrel. 
There was some sort of a class celebration in progress, and two 
or three hundred students marched to the circus in a body and 
cheered the performance as systematically as if it had been a 
football game. That, I thought, augured well for our success. 

“Forty kids, twenty-four yaps, one hundred ten dead- 
heads.’’ This was Birney’s first day’s report after he took 
theshow on the road. Three days later his dispatch was, 
“No report fit to read from this hole in ground.’’ I had to 
face the situation. My circus had failed, and Uncle 
Ephraim’s money was disappearing as quickly as the hay- 
stack I had once seen my two elephants attack. Then came 
the typhoid fever. Worry, I suppose, had made me an easy 
victim. I began to see circuses, more of them, and better 
ones than I had ever imagined in my life. I do not remember 
anything else until the day when I sat up in bed clutching a 
yellow bundle of telegrams. 

The first fourteen kept up the doleful strain. The fifteenth 
made me rub my eyes. ‘‘ Rushing business,’’ it said. And 
others repeated it, again and again. ‘‘ Heavy rain, some 
empty seats,’’ and ‘‘ Polar bear dead; sold remains to local 
museum,’’ came as a positive relief. They showed me I was 
not still in delirium. 

If our first visit to the circus had been a triumph, we 
planned to make our second, when it passed through the next 
county, an imperial entry. The complete vindication of my 
theories about circuses, in the face of all discouragements, 
had filled me with a very justifiable pride, but when we left 
the train and started toward the tents that loomed up like 
clouds half a mile away I had a shock. Across the street a 
gaudy colored poster caught my eye and astonished me, for 
mine was the only circus in town and I knew we had no pic- 
tures like that. 

At the extreme left was a bird’s-eye view of a menagerie 
that stretched back, apparently, for miles, in unbroken lines 
of cages, with three rhinoceri and a half-acre of elephants 
disporting themselves in the foreground. I saw the names 
““Cyanocephalus’”’ and ‘‘ Bovalapus.’’ In the next section a 
Mexican, an Arab, a Cossack, and a gentleman in blue tights 
were smoking cigarettes, turning handsprings and doing other 
calm things on the backs of wild black horses. Next came 
an elephant walking a tight rope and a number of roosters 
playing on cornets and trombones. Inthe right-hand section 
was a picture of a chariot race, and underneath it I caught 
some allusion to the sports and pastimes of Imperial Rome. 
And above the hideous display was the name ‘‘ Walker’s 
Combination Shows.’’ Something more was written under 
it and I nerved myself to read, ‘‘ Now Combined for the First 
Time With Hopkins’ Hippotheatron, the Whole Comprising 


ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


Without Doubt the Greatest Show Ever Seen Under Canvas.”’ 
Alice was left to her own devices. Weak as I was, I 
sprinted to the big tent in a way that made the small boys 
cheer. ‘‘I’m Mr. Hopkins, the owner of the show,’’ I man- 
aged to gasp to the first attendant Isaw. ‘‘ Find Mr. Birney 
and send him here.’’ 

We had tried long and hard to invent a kind of side show 
which should be at once interesting and honest, and, failing, 
had cut out side shows altogether. Yet now I saw before me 
a row of oil paintings twenty feet high, and a man in a little 
box explaining them to a knot of rustics. 

He had a voice that seemed to be entirely automatic, and it 
jolted along from one topic to another without a break, while 
his outstretched hand moved from picture to picture around the 
half-circle like the second hand of a clock. He stopped fora 
moment at the two-headed Halicora or mermaid, captured 
alive by Uncle Sam’s sailors in Manila Bay. Then he went 
on: “‘ Professor Farini, the incomparable illusionist, is exhib- 


. iting his marvelous tableau representing the Satanic Majesty 


or the King of Hades [he pronounced it to rhyme with 
““shades’’] making an effort to secure a pitcher of Milwaukee 
lager beer. He is not very successful, as you will see, for 
somebody or something intervenes and brings it to the 
bottom.’’ 

The outstretched hand disappeared for a moment behind 
the little pulpit and came up again holding an enormous fork 
on which were impaled about three pounds of flabby raw beef. 

‘This is the wild man’s supper——”’ was all I heard, for 
Birney tapped me on the shoulder. ‘‘ What’s this foolish- 
ness?’’ I almost screamed. 

““Do you mean to say you don’t know?’’ he shouted, and 
fumbling in his pocket produced an old telegram. My hand 
trembled more than ever as I read: 


Run circus to sutt 
Alice T. Hopkins. 


Mr. Hopkins taken very ill, 
yourself. 


Alice had disappeared. ‘‘ Come inside,’’ said Birney, 
soothingly. ‘* The circus is as good as ever, but what was 
the use, if nobody came to it?”’ 


At Christmas I gave Birney a half-interest in Walker’s 
Combination Shows and Hopkins’ Hippotheatron. They keep 
us both more than prosperous. He travels with the show. 
I give most of my time to the sash, door and blind factory. 


perwi<) 


Between Hant and Cant 


STORY of the new British Premier, A. J. Balfour, is told 
at the British Embassy at Washington. 

In his University course Mr. Balfour made a specialty of 
moral science. Even throughout his political career philos- 
ophy has been one of his diversions. 

During his political novitiate one of his former chums at 
Cambridge met him and said: ‘‘I dare say you’re finding 
some difference between philosophy and politics? ”’ 

“All the difference between Kant and cant,’’ retorted the 
future Premier. 


NEVER HAVE I SEEN A MORE DISGUSTED GATHERING 


HE Beggars’ Club does not lay any partic- 
ular stress on wealth as a requisite for 


membership, as the astute reader may 
have guessed without the reading of a line; but 


he may not have conjectured that the club was 

organized for social purposes only by men of wit, or, to be 
more exact, by men who live by their wits; for while the two 
may be often found together they are more often far apart. 

The Beggars’ Club is just what the name signifies, a club 
for those who live to beg and who beg to live. Some twenty- 
and-five beggars were wont to meet by chance at irregular 
intervals in McQuinn’s “ barrel-house.’’ 

A composite photograph of the club might be interesting, 
and no doubt a valuable adjunct to the orthopadist’s collec- 
tion. It would show a man with one leg and a quarter, one 
arm and three-quarters, one eye and a fraction; his body 
would be as twisted as a contortionist’s, and his face would 
be a puzzle that could be solved only by taking it apart and 
putting the parts together in every possible combination. 
The clothes of this composite man would simply bea rag that 
had a trick of clinging together. 

Perhaps you would like to attend one of their meetings to 
listen to the telling of a few of their stories by which they 


drive dull care to death and warm the cockles of chill 
penury? If you decide upon going I can assure you in 
advance a hearty welcome to their humble board. There 


you may find the bread you have cast upon the water and 
there you may be paid back in your own coin. I can offer no 
other inducements, but if these prove sufficient I stand ready 
to secure you an entrée into the Beggars’ Club. 


Sam the Scribe, Man of Letters 


Sam the Scribe was the first to find his way into McQuinn’s 
on Monday night, which, were he not usually last, would not 
be a fact worthy of chronicling. The Scribe is not a very 
good club member; he is usually surly, uncommunicative, 
and not over-companionable, but then, being tbe only literary 
member of the club—the others, without exception, being 
engaged in commercial pursuits—he is allowed privileges. 

Sam is a man of letters, and if a beggar ever hands you a 
mendicant epistle—one half sheet of note reeking with woe 
and thumb marks—you may be sure that Sam is the author. 
Were he an ambitious man, with the itch for fame, he would 
long ago have composed ‘‘ The Beggars’ Handy Letter-Writer 
—No Beggar Should be Without One.”’ 

Nevertheless, Sam’s letters are written in accordance with a 
set price rather than with a set form. 
For five cents he will write you a 
letter setting forth the discomfort 
of being lame; for ten cents he will 
expatiate upon the misfortune of 
blindness; for one which details the 
misfortune of blindness and the dis- 
comfort of lameness he demands 
fifteen cents. You can _ readily 
enough see how the combination can 
be varied and how Samuel avoids 
doing a strictly one-priced business. 

Blind Bill was the second to enter; 
on seeing the man of letters a smile 
lit up his haggard face. 

“Yer just the man I’m after,’’ 
remarked Bill. 

“ Why?’ grumbled Sam. 

““T wants yer to write me a lame 
letter; I’m tired of bein’ blind. I 
wants a lame one this time.’’ 

““T don’t want to be bothered with 
business here. Can’t a fellow find 
amusement in this club? ”’ 

Bill insisted; he even offered an 
extra nickel as a compensation for 
bringing business into the pleasure 
hours of this brain-worker. Sam 
was holding out for the extra com- 
pensation, and he borrowed a pen 
and ink from McQuinn and started 
to dash off an essay on the inconvenience of being lame. 

He had barely finished his task when Lame Tom fairly ran 
into the room and shouted: 

““Glad yer here. Yer de very man I wants.’’ 
Beggars’ Club can afford a lion. 

“Well, and what do you want?” 

“TI wants a blind letter. I’m 
responded Tom. 

Blind Bill saw an opportunity to turn a dishonest penny. 

‘See here!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ ef yer’d been here a minute 
ago we could have changed our letters. But I’11 tell you what 
Ill do; I’ll sell you meh blind letter for half price.’’ 


Editor's Note —This is the first in a series of three papers which 
will appear at brief intervals. 


ORAWN BY W. GLACKENS 


Even the 


tired of bein’ lame,’’ 


By I. 
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THE BEGGARS’ CLUB 


KR. FRIEDMAN 


ETC. 


AUTHOR OF BY BREAD ALONE, 


I—A Word to Non-Members 


MEETING THE FIRST—IN WHICH BLIND BILL 
AND HUNGRY HENRY PROVE THAT IT’S ILL- 
TRYING TO BEAT A MAN AT HIS OWN GAME 


Sam protested. In his eyes this was tantamount to an 
infringement on copyright; but the trade was consummated 
before the Scribe had found time to finish the wording of his 
He changed his tactics, being a wily man, and, ceas- 
appealed to his sense 


protest. 
ing to appeal to Tom’s sense of honor, 
of cupidity. 

‘“Tom,’’ questioned he, ‘‘ you can’t read; how do you know 
that the letter is genuine? He may be sticking you with a 
petition for work for all you know about it.’’ 

““T’ll take Bill’s word for it,’? answered Tom; ‘‘I was wid 
him yesterday when he sprung de letter on a cove an’ gota 
dime.’’ 

Sam was about to resign himself to his loss and make the 
worst out of it when his fertile mind hit upon still another 
resource. 

“ Bill,’’ said he, turning to face the newly-made lame man, 
““T played a trick on you in the letter. I wrote that you are 
a fraud and a liar.’’ 

“De truth never hurts no one,’’ retorted the other philo- 
sophically. ‘‘’Sides, I’1] run my chances fer a nickel.’’ 

The Scribe became wroth. ‘‘I’ll get even with you fel- 
lows,’’? he shouted. And he did get even with them; those 
letters were exchanged surreptitiously that same evening, and 
I shall tell you later what came of it. 

““Ef you’re going to be lame,’’ argued Tom with Bill, not 
heeding the Scribe’s wrath, ‘‘ yer’]1 need a wooden leg, an’ 
I'll sell you mine cheap.”’ 

The cunning Bill, who even in his blindness had preserved 
an eye for business, shook his head. ‘‘ Yer don’t need no peg 
ter be lame wid.’’ 

“Yes, but it goes better dat way,’’ 
ple kind ef feel sorry fer de wooden leg. 

“Oh, Vl work it,’ yawned Bill. ‘‘’Sides, de Scribe put 
inaline about me getting a collection fer to buy a wooden peg. 
I heard him read it aloud when he was writin’ it.”’ 


” 


ae 


cajoled Thomas; ‘‘ peo- 


” 


“IT WANTS YER TO WRITE ME A LAME 


LETTER; I’M TIRED OF BEIN’ BLIND” 


‘All right,’’ replied the erstwhile Jame man, as if, totally 
unconcerned, ‘‘I’ll keep on bein’ Jame an’ J’ll work yer 
beat.”’ 

It was high time for the novice in 
apprehensive. 

“Come now,’’ queried he, 
peg?’”?’ 

““T ain’t a-goin’ to sell it.’’ 

“ Goin’ ter give it to a hospital, I suppose, 
sarcastically. 

Tom did not see fit to heed his friend’s sarcasm, asserting, 
“JT wouldn't sell it, but I’ll rent it; fer de blind game 
mightn’t go an’ den I wants de leg back ag’in. I'll let 
yer have it fer dree cents a week; dree weeks an’ 


iz 


pegging ’’ to become 
“what will yer take fer the 


And Tom shook his head. 
” observed Bill 
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: 


one-quarter paya- 
ble in advance.”’ 

““Done!’’ cried 
the other. 

Tom proceeded 
to unwrap a roll 
of dirty paper 
linen, and to un- 
do two straps that 
held the peg to 
the upper half of 
his leg. 

Bill put on his 
newly acquired 
property and be- 
gan to hobble up 
and down the 
room with all the 
pride of a boy 
who mounts stilts 
for the first time. 

““Dere’s some 
fun in dis,’’ he 
shouted. ‘ 

““You’ll see more fun yet before you get through with it,” 
muttered the Scribe, who had been sitting moodily in a 
corner. 

By this time the other members of the club had filed in 
and taken their seats around the table. 

Hungry Henry drew out a loaf of bread and a ham and 
started to make sandwiches for the crowd. This was ant A 
usual and unexpected proceeding, and the members looked at| 
him inquiringly. 

Henry saw that an explanation was required and he did 
not hesitate to give it. : 


“17M PROUD TER SAY FER ONCET IN 
MEH LIFE I HAD ENUF TER EAT” 


wal 


Hungry Henry’s Touching-Tale ie | 


a) 
‘Gents,’’ began Henry, “‘ yer needn’t be afraid ter eat dis 
bread ’cause I come by it honestly, an’ don’t let yer appetites 
be spoiled fer fear dat yer robbin’ me. I’m proud ter say 
fer oncet in meh life I had enuf ter eat. I meets a cove 
terday an’ I springs de old dodge on ter him. 

“““Mister,’ says I, ‘do yer mind helpin’ a man what's 
starvin’ to de price ef a meal?’ 

““De cove smiles an’ he says, like all de coves says, 
don’t yer work?’ 

““* Well,’ says I, ‘I worked in a rollin’ mill, an’ de mf 
shut down last week. an’ I ain’t been able fer ter find nothin’ 
ter do, an’ I ain’t eat a bite since den.’ ‘ 

““* Yer must be hungry,’ says he wid a grin. 

““ Hungry,’ says I; ‘I’m a-dyin’ ter eat.’ 

““* Well,’ says he, ‘ we’ll see what we kin do’; an’ he pull 
out a handful of shiners dat would make yer eyes water. 

“He fishes out a quarter an’ I puts meh hand out. Det, 
he puts de quarter back, an’ I swears ter myself. Den he 
fishes out a half, an’ I puts out both meh hands. Den he pu 
de half back, an’ I swears aloud; an’ he laughs. 

““° Tf yer hungry,’ says he, ‘come wid meh an’ I’ll get 
a meal!’ 

““ Gents, I was hungry in dead earnest; but seein’ de. NV 
had fun wid meh I t’ought I’d have fun wid de cove, an’ 
hangs back. 

“““Come on,’ says he; ‘I t’ought yer was hungry?’ 

“““T am,’ says I, ‘ but I don’t like ter eat in de places wher 
yer goes. Give meh de dime an’ let meh go where I w J 

‘“* Not much,’ says he; ‘I knowed yer was a-playin’ ¢ he 

‘Well, de cove takes meh ter a saloon, an’ he says t 
barkeep, ‘ Dis boy is hungry; he’s a-starvin’ an’ he wants: 
san’wich!’ 

‘He grins, an’ de guy behin’ de bar grins. I was a-grin 
nin’ too, fer I didn’t want de guy ter think dat I ee 
ter him. But in meh stomach I feels queer an’ meh iout! 
waters; fer I was hungry enuf ter cry an’ no joke, an’ y 
fellers knows dat when I’m hungry, I’m hungry. 

“< Den,’ says I ter de cove, unhitchin’ two buttons, ‘ 
all I wants or I don’t eat, eh?’ 

““*« Sure thing,’ says de cove. 

“De guy cuts two bricks ef bread, an’ he puts a tro elfu 
ef hamatween. It being double size the cove puts down 
dimes, an’ de guy grins an’ de cove laughs. 

“De san’wich goes down quicker en de two dimes. 

says ter de guy, ‘I wants a san’wich next time; yer 
a-feedin’ a mouse er a canary bird!’ 

‘“An’ fer half an hour I keeps de guy a-cuttin’ an’ de co 
a-payin’, an’ meh jus’ beginnin’ ter feel dat food had crossé 
meh hungry lips! ] 


“*Ver cost meh fifty cents already,’ says de cove; ‘ain’t 
yer ever goin’ ter quit?’ 

“* Don’t talk quit,’ saysI; ‘Iain’t begun; I’m just workin’ 
up an appetite. When a man ain’t eat nothin’ fer a week a 
man’s hungry!’ 

““It looks as ef yer ain’t eat nothin’ fer a year,’ says de 
zuy, his mouth wide open an’ his eyes out, es ef I was a 
‘freak, which I ain’t. 

““Tt may be a year,’ puts in I, ‘’fore I strikes dis snap 
ag’in! I’m layin’ in a serply. Now, please don’t bother 
neh, an’ leave meh give meh attention ter eatin’.’ 

**Tt’s one dollar,’ pipes de cove when de guy was a-layin’ 
je foundation fer de sixth; ‘ ain’t yer afeard ef indigestion?’’’ 

“*No,’ I says, ‘I ain’t had dat complaint since de time 
vhen I eat fer two weeks widout takin’ time fer sleep!’ 
“*“Say,’ says de guy, layin’ down his knife an’ rubbin’ his 
irm, ‘yer ought ter get some un ter feed yer by de hour!’ 
“TI gives him one look, an’ I says, ‘ Ef I did, I’d git some 
in ter do de feedin’ as knows how ter make a san’wich; yer 
\in’t a-cuttin’ fer a invalid.’ 

“Den I takes de knife from de guy an’ I makes a san’ wich 
is was a san’ wich. 

“*Dat’ll cost yer thirty cents,’ says de guy to de cove. 
“De cove turns pale. ‘How much 
ill yer take ter quit?’ axes he. 

“*T'll calkerlate,’ says I, ‘an’ I’ll let 
rer know in half an hour.’ 

“*Yer ain’t a lightnin’ calkerlator,’ 
ays he. 

***No, not when I’m eatin’,’ answers I. 
““T can’t stay here all de night,’ 
‘ays de cove; ‘I must catch a train.’ 
MeeAll right,’ says I, ‘I'll eat a bit 
juicker.’ 

“*Yes, we close at twelve sharp,’ says 
.e guy. 

bee It’s only nine now,’ smiles I; ‘I’]l 
e through by dat time.’ 

““T’m glad ter hear dat,’ says de cove. 
Jen he says ter de guy: ‘ Yer gives dis 
2ller two loaves ef bread an’ a ham, an’ 
*thim take it home. An’ de next time 
meets yer,’ says he ter meh, ‘I’ll give 
er a dime widout axin’ ef yer hungry.’ 

“* Sn’ de next time a gentleman axes 
er fer de price ef a meal,’ says I, ‘ yer 
rants ter take his word fer it, an’ not 
elieve dat he’s a liar ’cause he’s poor!’ 
“TI takes meh ham an’ bread an’ I 
valks away, an’ de cove calls out an’ he 
ays: 

“*T wants yer name; I wants ter know 
er when we meets ag’in.’ 

“*Hungry Henry,’ answers I. 

“*Yername must have been born wid 

er,’ says he.’’ 
Before the laughter evoked by Hungry 
fenry’s story had died away, Blind Bill 
rose to his feet and, as if moved by an 
verwhelming impulse of generosity, 
touted, ‘‘ Gents, I’1]l treat!” 
'Bill’s liberality was greeted with a 
eneral look of disappointment, for the 
sstricting clause, ‘‘ That is, if McQuinn 
ill trust me,’’ usually followed his 
beral proposal. Now McQuinn never 
usted anybody, and Bill’s munificence 
assed current for the homage which stinginess pays to gen- 
osity. This time, however, the unexpected happened. 
ill held a yellow coin to the light. 
“ Dis is de real article,”’ began he, “‘ an’ it breaks meh heart 
rbreak it. It’s de first dat I ever had in meh life. I would 
xe ter keep it fer a pocket-piece. Gents,”’ spoke he sol- 
nly as a campaign orator, ‘‘ der is as much here as in five 
lver dollars er in five hundred cents.”’ 
.““My,”’ whispered Charlie the Conner, ‘‘ he’s eddicated.’’ 
Blind Bill continued: ‘It takes de Govermint ter squeeze 
fe hundred cents in dis small coin, an’ der ain’t no one else 
it kin do de trick.”’ 
“That’s right,’ shouted Pete the Squealer. 
Meuryin’ it.’? 
Heedless of the laughter which followed Pete’s observation, 
Il went on: 
“But dat ain’t here, an’ it ain’t dere; de Govermint had 
thin’ ter say; I earned it. I’ll tell yer how it was guv ter 
2h, an’ den Ill let yer judge for yerselves whether I earned 
or not.’’ 

“Yer earned it! Yer earned it!’’ exclaimed Humble 
inky jeeringly, desirious of cutting a long story as short as 
ght be. 

Bill looked at his interrupter scornfully. ‘‘I didn’t earn it 
t quick,”’ retorted he; ‘‘ I had ter work fer it,’’ and he has- 
1ed to start his story. 

“I goes into a man’s store ter day, an’ I tells him how I lost 
}/ eyesight from sickness. 

“*Den y ’t see?’ de man. 
¥ yer can see?’ axes ma 
a I wouldn’t be blind ef I could see,’ answers I. 
Can’t yer see at all?’ he axes, lookin’ at meh right sharp. 
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“““ Excuse meh,’ answers J, ‘ but yer ’pinion ef blindness is 
peculiar.’ 

“““Tt is sometimes,’ he grins, an’ de clerks stop workin’ an 
grins, too. ‘I don’t believe yer blind,’ he goes on, ‘an’ I’m 
goin’ ter put yer to de test!’ 

“I’m perfectly willin’,’ replies I. But I feels skeered, 
fer he was a smart-lookin’ feller, an’ dis test business is tick- 
lish sometimes. 

“ De first thing he done was ter throw a quarter on his desk. 
“Guess what dat is,’ snaps he, ‘an’ yer kin have it.’ 

““Tt’s a quarter,’ snaps I, an’ I puts out meh hand ter 
grab it. 

“Don’t be too quick, meh blind friend,’ says he, puttin’ 
his hand over de coin; ‘ef yer was blind how could yer tell 
dat de piece ef money was a quarter?’ f 

‘Twas almost caught dat time. I had no business ter call 
de turn, but de sight of de quarter made meh greedy; but I 
thinks quick an’ I answers, ‘ De hearin’ ef de blind is acute; 
I kin tell any coin by de ring.’ 

“Yer must have been a paying-teller in a bank ter know 
mouey so well,’ says he. But he gives meh de quarter. 

“T starts ter go out in a hurry wid meh quarter, de clerks 
all laughin’, when he calls meh back. 


““NOW,’ AXES HE, HOLDIN’ UP HIS FIVE FINGERS, ‘HOW MANY ?’” 


) 


““T IL give yer de chance ter earn another quarter, 

“*Pm willin’,’ says I. 

“““ Ef yer guesses how many fingers I holds up I’ll give 
yer a quarter,’ says he. 

‘““ Ef I guesses it,’ pipes I, ‘ yer’ll tell meh I ain’t blind, 
an’ den yer won’t give it ter meh. Ef I don’t guess what it 
is, den yer surely won’t give it ter meh. Dat bet ain’t fair!’ 

“ “Ef T ever kin use a blind clerk,’ says he, ‘I’ll give yer 
de job. But I’ll tell yer what I’ll do, ef yer guesses right 
I’ll give yer de quarter; ef yer guesses wrong ]’ll give yer a 
dime. Is dat fair?’ 

“““No,’ replies I, ‘I’m blind an’ yer might cheat meh, an’ 
how would I know?’ 

“““T'll be de judge,’ says one of de clerks, an’ I could see 
from de look on his face dat he wanted de boss beat, so I 
says, ‘I’m willin’.’ 

“““Come, how many fingers is it?’ axes he, holdin’ up four. 

““Three,’ says I. 

““* Yer wrong,’ says he an’ de clerk. 

““* But I gets meh dime,’ shouts I. 

““YDat game ain’t fair,’ says de man; ‘I loses either way. 
I'l] tell yer what I’ll do: I’ll bet yer seventy cents ag’in’ yer 
thirty-five cents dat yer can’t call de turn next time!’ 

oS ‘Give yer coin to de clerk first,’ says I, givin’ him mine. 

“He holds up four fingers an’ I bawls out ‘ Four!’ an’ de 
clerk gives meh de coin in a hurry. 

““Hold on,’ cries de man to de clerk; 
a-cheatin’ meh!’ 

“A blind man might guess right,’ says I, a-goin’ out. 

““He pulls meh back by de coat an’ shouts, ‘ We’ll have 
one more bet, anyway!’ 7 


says he. 


“dat feller is 


“T agrees ter dat ’cause { couldn’t help mehself. 

“ Now,’ says he, ‘I’ll bet yer two dollars ag’in’ yer one 
dollar an’ five cents dat yer don’t bet right dis time.’ An’ 
he puts de two dollars in de clerk’s hand, an’ I puts in meh 
one dollar an’ five cents, feelin’ sorry dat I didn’t have sense 
enough ter quit. 

““Now,? axes he, holdin’ up his five fingers, ‘ how many?’ 

“© Rive,’ shouts I, bein’ willin’ ter lose meh reputation fer 
honesty rather en meh dollar an’ five. De clerk was goin’ 
ter drop de three dollars in meh hand when de boss snaps his 
fingers an’ bawls out: 

“Hold on; don’t be so quick.’ An’ he says ter meh: 

‘“““ How could I hold up five fingers when I’ve only got four, 
meh thumb bein’ gone?’ 

““* No, sir,’ says I, ‘a man what had his thumb cut off can’t 
snap his fingers! ’ 

““ An’ de clerk drops his money in meh hand an’ de man 
says: 

“Yer hearin’ is very ’cute.’ 
says: 

“““Tll bet two dollars ag’in’ yer three dat yer don’t guess 
it dis time! An’, Mr. Clerk, yer needn’t be in sich a hurry 
ter get rid ef meh money!’ 

““Den he holds up one finger. ‘ One,’ 
hollers I afore he has de chance ter haul 
it down an’ hold up two. An’ de clerk 
hands meh de coin. 

“““ Yer seen it,’ says he. 

* “igdidn’ t: "says le 

“Den how did yer guess it?’ axes he. 

““Tt’s de most natural thing in de 
world,’ says I, ‘fer a man ter go back 
ter one finger after him havin’ up five.’ 

““Well,’ says he, ‘I’ll give yer five 
dollars an’ let yer go! An’ some dark 
night I’m comin’ around ter borrow dose 
blind eyes ef yourn!’”’ 

And Bill drew his story to a close, 
tossing the five-dollar gold piece to 
McQuinn with the carelessness of a man 
who is used to handling gold like so 
much dross. McQuinn examined it with 
the care of a man who is used to having 
coppers foisted on him for so much gold. 

““Look-a-here,’? he roared, marching 
up to Bill, ‘‘ dat ain’t nothin’ but a gilded 
quarter. What does yer mean by tryin’ 
ter shove queer?’’ And straightway he 
ejected Bill from the club-room. 

Throughout the evening one member, 
evidently a stranger, for of the 
members could claim his acquaintance, 
sat stolidly in a corner, never smiling, 
never changing the expression on his face. 

Crutch McAllister, who had been 
eying him closely all evening, was irri- 
tated beyond endurance by the stranger’s 
overweening indifference. 

When Blind Bill’s gold proved spurious 
and the stranger in the gates failed to 
see the humor of the situation, Crutch 
McAllister could control himself no longer 
and he turned and smote the melancholy 
guest with all his might and main. 

“Yer can’t palm dat deaf an’ dumb 
racket off on ter us. It don’t go here,”’ 
he yelled. 

Dat’s right, Crutch, make him-speak. 
they all pounced on the silent guest. 

“Let him alone,’’ yelled McQuinn, pulling the others off, 
“Tet him alone. Dat feller is all right; I knows him. He 
can’t speak an’ he can’t hear.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry dat I hit him, den,’’ apologized Crutch, ‘ but 
de guy had de right ter holler an’ tell meh dat he was deaf 
an’ dumb in de first place! ’”’ 


Red 


Wertheimer’s Bargain 


OHN SINGER SARGENT immortalized Wertheimer, and 
the Wertheimer portrait has immortalized Sargent. It 
was the fame brought him by this picture that made it pos- 
sible for Sargent to ask $18,000 for his recent portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

It was Wertheimer, who is the leading London art dealer, 
who placed Sargent’s work before the public. When he saw 
the finished portrait of himself in the artist’s studio he 
recognized at once its extraordinary merit, and foresaw the 
sensation it would create. He at once asked Mr. Sargent 
what he owed him. ‘Oh, that’s all right, Wertheimer,’ 
the artist replied. ‘‘ Pay any time.’’ 

But Wertheimer insisted upon knowing the amount of the 
bill. Sargent named some such modest price as $6000, and 
was surprised to see the dealer sit down at once, draw forth 
a check-book, and make out a check for the amount. Then 
Wertheimer laid a hand on Sargent’s shoulder. 

““My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are the fashion. 
price:’? 


Den he thinks a minute an’ 


none 
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Make him!’’ and 


Raise your 
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peculiar tenacity the tradition that the sons of ‘“‘self- 

made’’ millionaires are generally lacking in the 
capacity and other solid qualities that enabled their fathers to 
build great fortunes and win the admiration of the world. 
This popular superstition persists in spite of abounding proof 
of its unsoundness and in defiance of a broad view of existing 
conditions. So widely prevalent is this unjust notion that 
the young man who chances to be born the son of a millionaire 
is soon made to feel the weight of his handicap. The public 
is slow to accept the most convincing proofs of his abilities. 
On the contrary, the truth is that instances of the general 
belief are the exception rather than the rule. Hundreds of 
cases might be cited in support of this assertion; but a few 
notable examples may be given. They are representative of 
a large and interesting class. 

Most conspicuous of those who serve to illustrate the fact 
that great business capacity and thrift pass from father to son 
are the ‘‘ Hill boys,’’ as they are called in railway circles. 

Louis Warren Hill, the youngest son of James J. Hill, the 
great ‘‘ Railroad King’’ of the Northwest, probably holds 
more high official positions in the railway service than any 
other man now living. So numerous are these positions that 
he has to rely upon a secretary, especially charged with this 
duty, to keep him informed as to the merely perfunctory 
demands involved in his official routine; and it is fair to 
presume that he might have difficulty in giving offhand a 
complete list of the offices he holds. 


A CERTAIN class of American seems to cherish with 


He is President of twenty great corporations and Chairman, 
Vice-President or Vice-Chairman of almost a dozen others, 
besides being James J. Hill’s right-hand man in the active 
management of the Great Northern Railroad. What wonder 
that at thirty years of age he is an example of steadiness, 
application and energy? And what wonder, too, that he finds 
time only to be as simple, direct and democratic as the hum- 
blest division superintendent under his control? 

There is a saying in Great Northern circles that a man who 
has business with Louis Hill can see the young railroad man 
easier and transact affairs with him more quickly than he 
can see or do business with any subordinate of official rank 
in the whole great organization. A section-hand, a wiper, a 
conductor, or a telegraph operator from out on the line can 
get audience on business with this thirty-year-old official at 
any time that gives a reasonable excuse for an interview. He 
possesses the art of setting a caller in overalls instantly at ease 
and of drawing from him a prompt statement of the mission 
that brings him into the head office. 

One reason why Louis Hill is able instantly to grasp any 
problem of railroading is because he has literally come up 
from the ranks, and has a personal familiarity with the details 
involved in practically every branch of railroading. 


far-seeing mind. 


atory years. 
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SONS OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 


By Forrest Crissey 


THE OLD SAYING OF ‘THREE GENERATIONS FROM SHIRT-SLEEVES : 
TO SHIRT-SLEEVES”’ DISPROVED IN FOUR YOUNG MEN OF THE Ne gem 
SECOND GENERATION WHO ARE BUILDERS, NOT SPENDTHRIFTS 


His equipment for the big responsibilities which he handles is not a matter of acci- 
dent or evolution, but the careful and direct plan of James J. Hill’s shrewd and 
It presents a remarkable union of the theoretical and the practical. 
From earliest boyhood Louis Hill was placed in charge of a thoroughly competent 
who was under instructions to see that his pupil made the most of his prepar- 
He next entered Yale, 
graduating in the class of 1893; and a more loyal son of ‘‘ Old Eli’’ is not to be 
found in the whole Northwest. 

Returning 
Kindergarten,”’ 


Then he was sent to Phillips’ Exeter Academy. 


from college he at once entered the famous 
as service under his father is commonly nicknamed. 
put through the accounting department, where he rapidly 
acquired a familiarity with railroad figures of every kind. 

Then he put on blue jumpers and took his place in the car 
shops at St. Paul. It was a large day in his calendar when 
he attained the dignity of a bench and had his pay raised to 
that of a journeyman. From the repair shops at St. Paul he 
was sent to the shops at St. Cloud and there learned other 
branches of the mechanical department. 

His next boss was a roadmaster, who put him through a 
severe course in track work. After he had mastered the mys- 
teries of grades, curves and other problems in this field of 
activity he was assigned to a clerkship in the superintend- 
ent’s office. Next he was switched tothe freight house of the 
Eastern Minnesota road, at Duluth. Here he checked freight 
with the other ‘‘ hustlers,’’ who saw to it that his education 
in the science of freight handling was not neglected. From 
here he was promoted to the position of billing clerk in the 
warehouse. 

Good service in that capacity brought him another promo- 
and he was made traveling freight agent. This paid 
him $75 a month. His first wages in the car shops had been 
$30 a month, and all the time he had received only the pay 
given to those holding the various positions in which he 
served. Also it should be remembered that as soon as he 
was well on toward a good position in one department he was 
transferred to another, where he was obliged to begin at the 
bottom, and to take bottom wages, for it was his father’s pur- 
pose to teach him the value of money at the same time he was 
learning the business of railroading—and James J. Hill 
never plays at anything that comes under the head of business. 

In 1897 Louis Hill had his first taste of official honors and 
responsibilities, being elected Vice-President of the Eastern 
Minnesota road, the line which runs from St. Paul to Duluth. 
His warmest congratulations came from the men who had 
worked with him in the freight house. 

He was married two years ago to Miss Maud Taylor, who 
had formerly lived in St. Paul. 

The men in the shop and out on the line count the young 
assistant to the President as a “‘ friend at court.’’ 

Though the dependence which James J. Hill places upon 
his younger son is well indicated by the number and respon- 
sibility of the positions Louis Hill holds, it is only fair to say 
that many of these places were formerly held by James N. 
Hill previous to the breaking of his health, which, although 
believed to be substantially improving, is not now rugged. 
The future prominence of the elder son in railroad work may 
fairly be said to depend wholly upon the extent to which he 
recovers his health, for there is no question as to his capacity 
for affairs or the thoroughness of his equipment. 

Up to the time of entering the ‘‘ Great Northern School’’ 
the education of James Norman Hill was a parallel to that of 
his brother. They had the same tutor, attended the same 
preparatory school, entered Yale at the same time and were 
both graduated in the class of 1893. 
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Then their lines slightly diverged, James N. going at once 
into the operating department. After being grounded in the 
various branches of shop work he was given a clerkship in 
the office of the superintendent of the Eastern Minnesota road, 
at Duluth. Here he became thoroughly familiar with the 
details of railroad operation from the viewpoint of the execu- 
tive office. : 

Then followed his first official service, rendered as President 
of the Eastern Minnesota. He was elected to this position in | 
1897 at the time Louis became Vice-President of that line. | 
In course of time he was elected to many of the positions now 
held by his brother. About three or four months ago he 
resigned all his official responsibilities with the single excep- | 
tion of the position of Fourth Vice-President of the entire | 
Great Northern system. - | 

Like his father, James N. Hill is greatly interested in trade 
expansion and believes that the United States is destined | to 
build up a great traffic with the Orient. His plan to spend 
the winter in the Orient in a close, personal study of trade | 
conditions will, therefore, serve the double purpose of slot 
him to escape the rigors of the Northern climate and at 
same time prosecute the most vital line of inquiry which 4 
great transportation enterprises are now pursuing. | 

Though James N. is perhaps not quite so democratic in is 1 
tastes as his younger brother, his executive ability is r 
nized throughout the Great Northern system. | 

In many particulars the training and experience of the | 
“Hill boys,’”’ as their friends call them, are closely parallae 
in the lives of the two elder sons of Gustavus F. Swift, | 
great packer. They were both born to the business in which } 
they are engaged, and their training has been the deliber ate 
plan of a father determined to raise up worthy successors. 

Louis Swift is now approaching middle age and has full 
charge of the provisions department of the immense Swilt 
concern. From the common schools of Chicago he went to 
the alleys of the Union Stock Yards, where he was given a 
cattle pony and put to buying the various kinds of livestock. 
Here he worked as hard and as closely as any other buy: z. 
and was perhaps held to a stricter account for his steward 
than were any of his associates. Then he went inside the 
packing-house and was given a thorough course in each one of 
its departments. 

Formality and red tape are remote from the regular habit 
of his life, and he is likely to address by his Christian name 
the hog buyer who comes to his office. He claims to be only 
a very plain business man, and, like his brother Edward, i 1S 
anxious chiefly to keep his name out of the papers. 4 

Edward F. Swift has some of the traits of his father im 
notable degree. Not long since a prominent livestock a 
was asked by a social acquaintance: ‘ 

“What kind of a man is Eddie Swift ?’’ 


“Just this kind,’’ was the quick reply: ‘‘he can listen 
yre and say less than any man who has full powers of 
eech. Hundreds of men, on various occasions, have tried 
find out what was doing under Eddie Swift’s oe he gave 
em a chance to talk with him —and always with the result 
at he learned something from them without giving up the 
ghtest scrap of information. There are some people who 
k so much that the by-products of their conversation would 
wrk up into a good fat dictionary; but you couldn’t make a 

a from the entire output of Eddie Swift’s talk outside of 
icial orders. He is one of the few Yankees on earth who 
jyen’t an atom of gossip in their compositions. That runs 
ithe Swift blood. They don’t talk about their competitors 
business or their friends in society. They weigh their 
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| yworsts OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— Curtis Jadwin is one of 
t) strongest men downtown, a large holder of real estate, cautious, 
ig pe but quick to act on his decisions and full of energy. 
4am ” Gretry and ‘‘Charlie’’ Cressler are his most intimate friends. 
(jtry is the head of an important brokerage house. Cressler, an 
cer man, is a different type. He still carries the marks of a former 
fjure, the ruinous collapse of a big deal in wheat. Corners he believes 
ajan impossibility. It is at the Cresslers’ that Jadwin has first met 
I ira Dearborn, a type of girl new to him and one which instantly 
c ght his interest. Mrs. Cressler even maintains that Laura has 
nle his conquest. But Jadwin is not alone in the field. Sheldon 
she the artist, a nature of keener perceptions and finer tact, of 

force, and Landry Court, one of Gretry’s young aids, are both 
sri the number of her declared admirers. Laura herself scarcely 
kws her own mind. Corthell makes a powerful appeal to her 
tions, but Jadwin seems the stronger figure. Landry Court she 
hilly takes seriously. Rather she is inclined to relegate him to her 
ynger sister, Page. Mrs. Cressler strongly favors Jadwin—‘‘ a 
n. of position and judgment, my dear ’’— and openly advocates his 
cjie to Laura. She does not know that he has begun to dabble in 
wat Acting on a tip from Gretry he has taken a flyer in May 
=: million bushels sold short. 


’ CHAPTER V 
{ THE front parlor of the Cresslers’ house a little company 
was gathered — Laura Dearborn and Page, Mrs. Wessels, 
Mrs. Cressler, and young Miss Gretry, an awkward, 
n-faced girl of about nineteen, dressed extravagantly in a 
olleté gown of bluesilk. Curtis Jadwin and Cressler him- 
af stood by the open fireplace smoking. Landry Court 

eted on the sofa, pretending to listen to the Gretry girl, 
w’ told an interminable story of a visit to some wealthy 
re tive who had a country seat in Wisconsin and who raised 
4 cy poultry. She possessed, it appeared, three thousand 
3s—Brahma-poutras, Faverolles, Houdans, Dorkings; even 
socks and tame quails. 
neldon Corthell, in a dinner coat, an unlighted cigarette 
bveen his fingers, discussed the spring exhibit of water- 
ers with Laura and Mrs. Cressler, Page listening with 

auid interest. Aunt Wess’ turned the leaves of a family 
a _m, counting the number of photographs of Mrs. Cressler 
a it contained. 


Jack coffee had just been served. It was the occasion of 
ey rehearsal for the play which was to be given for the 
le: of the hospital ward for Jadwin’s mission children, 
ai Mrs. Cressler had invited the members of the company 
fo dinner. Just now every one awaited the arrival of fhe 
fach,’”’? Monsieur Gerardy, who was always late. 
vessler clipped the tip of a fresh cigar, and, turning to 
Vis Jadwin, remarked: 

‘Lunderstand that Leaycraft lost fifteen thousand.’’ 

je referred to Jadwin’s deal in May wheat, the consum- 
on of which had been effected the previous week. 
cirely in the midst of the morning session, on the day 
0) wing the ‘‘short’’ sale of Jadwin’s million of bushels, 
igeeoded the news of the intended action of the French 


uber. Amid a tremendous clamor the price fell. The 
3 were panic-stricken. Leaycraft, the redoubtable, was 
allele at the very start. The Porteous trio heroically 
‘apted to shoulder the wheat, but the load was too much. 
tas well gave ground, and, bereft of their support, May 
bit, which had opened at .935¢ to .92%, broke with the very 
attack to .g2, hung there a moment, then dropped again 
‘ 1%, then to.g1. Then, in a prolonged shudder of weak- 
© sank steadily down by quarters to .go, to .89, and at 
AS —a final collapse—touched 88 cents. At that figure 
in began to cover. There was danger that the buying 
| large a lot might bring about a rally in the price. But 
y,a consummate master of Pit tactics, kept his orders 
‘ered and bought gradually, taking some two or three 
a| to accumulate the grain. Jadwin’s luck—the never- 
guardian of the golden wings—seemed to have the 
Winder immediate supervision, and reports of timely 
“in the wheat belt kept the price inert while the trade 
g closed. In the end the ‘‘ deal’’ was brilliantly 
{ssful, and Gretry was still chuckling over the set-back 
Porteous gang. Exactly the amount of his friend’s 
48 Jadwin did not know. As for himself, he had received 
0 Gretry a check for fifty thousand dollars, every cent of 
")) was net profit. 
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words as carefully as their hogs and cattle, and consequently 
their talk is worth more on the open market than that of any 
other bunch doing business in these yards.’’ 

Louis Swift indulges in more social pleasures than the 
younger brother, maintains a good stable at his Lake Forest 
home, and has been known to indulge in even so frivolous a 
pastime as a cross-country paper chase. 

Edward F. Swift’s principal pastime is the fresh-meat 
department of Swift & Co., of which he has complete control. 
If ever he goes outside his business for diversion it is in the 
way of sailing. At Lake Geneva, his summer home, he 
keeps a yacht and occasionally indulges in a day’s cruise. 
Like his elder brother, he served a long and thorough appren- 
ticeship as a buyer in the yards and enjoys a decided 
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“Tim not going to 
congratulate you,”’ 
continued Cressler. 
“As far as that’s con- 
cerned, I would rather 
you had lost than won 
—if it would have 
kept you out of the 
Pit for good. You’re 
very corky now. I 
know — good Lord, 
don’t I know how you 
feel? Had my share of 
it. I know how a man 
gets down into this 
speculating game.”’ 

Charlie, this 
wasn’t speculating,’’ 
interrupted Jadwin. 
“Tt was a certainty. 
It was found money. 
If I had known a cer- 
tain piece of real 
estate was going to 
appreciate in value I 
would have bought it, 
wouldn’t 1?’’ 

‘“ All the worse, if 
it made it seem easy 
and sure to you. Do 
you know,’’ he added 
suddenly—‘‘ Do you 
know that Leaycraft 
has gone to keep 
books for a manufac- 
turing concern out in 
Dubuque?’”’ 

Jadwin pulled his 
mustache. He was 
looking at Laura 
Dearborn over the 
heads of Landry and 
the Gretry girl. 

““T didn’t suppose 
he’d be getting meas- 
ured for a private 
yacht,’’ he murmured. 
Then he continued, 
pulling his mustache 
vigorously: 

“Charlie, upon my 
word, what a beautiful —what beautiful faz that girl has!”’ 

Laura was wearing it very high that evening, the shining 
black coils transfixed by a strange hand-cut ivory comb that 
had been her grandmother’s. She was dressed in black taf- 
feta, with a single great cabbage-rose pinned to her shoulder. 
She sat very straight in her chair, one hand upon her slender 
hip, her head a little to one side, listening attentively to 
Corthell. 

By this time the household was running smoothly; every- 
thing was in place, the Dearborns were ‘“‘settled,’’ and a 
routine had begun. Her first month in her new surroundings 
had been to Laura an unbroken series of little delights. For 
formal social distractions she had but little taste. She left 
those to Page, who, as soon as Lent was over, promptly 
became involved in a bewildering round of teas, ‘‘ dancing 
clubs,’’ dinners and theatre parties. Mrs. Wessels was her 
chaperon, and the little middle-aged lady found the satisfac- 
tion of a belated youth in conveying her pretty niece to the 
various functions that occupied hertime. Each Friday night 
saw her in the gallery of a certain smart dancing-school of 
the South Side, where she watched Page dance her way from 
the ‘‘ first waltz’’ to the last figure of the german. She 
counted the couples carefully, and on the way home was 
always able to say how the attendance of that particular 
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popularity with the men. And there are few men who are 
shrewder judges of values on the hoof than is Edward Swift. 

Not only is Edward Swift as noncommittal as his father, 
but he also inherits the latter’s tenacity and determination. 
He reaches his own conclusions and nothing short of self- 
evident logic can shake him from his position. Fortunately, 
however, he has his father’s remarkable acumen and there is 
seldom cause for him to reverse his judgments. But these 
reversals come hard when they come at all. 

A striking characteristic of these two sons of the Packer 
from Cape Cod is their loyalty and devotion to each other. 
Both are married and have several children, and each is easily 
a millionaire in his own right. Edward Swift is about thirty- 
four years old. 
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evening compared with 
that of the former occa- 
sion, and also to inform 
Laura how many times 
Page had danced with 
the same young man. 

Laura herself was 
more serious. She had 
begun a course of read- 
ing: no novels, but 
solemn works full of 
allusions to “‘ Man’’ and 
““Destiny,’’? which she 
underlined and anno- 
tated. Twice a week 
—on Mondays and 
Thursdays — she took 
a French lesson, 
Corthell managed to 
enlist the good services 
of Mrs. Wessels and 
escorted her to numer- 
ous piano and ’cello 
recitals, to lectures, to 
concerts. He even 
succeeded in achieving 
the consecration of a 
specified afternoon once 
a week, spent in his 
studio in the Fine Arts 
Building on the Lake 
Front, where he read to 
them Saint Agnes’ Eve, 
Sordello, The Light of 
Asia poems which, 
with their inversions, 
obscurities, and aston- 
ishing arabesques of 
rhetoric, left Aunt 
Wess’ bewildered, 
breathless, stupefied. 

Laura found these 
readings charming. 
The studio was beauti- 
ful, lofty, the light dim; 
the sound of Corthell’s 
voice returned from the 
thick hangings of tapes- 
try in a subdued mur- 
mur. The air was full 
of the odor of pastiles. 

But Laura could not fail to be impressed with the artist’s 
tact, his delicacy. In words he never referred to their con- 
versation in the foyer of the Auditorium; only by some 
unexplained subtlety of attitude he managed to convey to her 
the distinct impression that he loved her always—that he 
was patient, waiting for some indefinite, unexpressed devel- 
opment. 

Landry Court called upon her as often as she would allow. 
Once he had prevailed upon her and Page to accompany him 
to the matinée to see a comic opera. He had pronounced it 
‘“bully,’? unable to see that Laura evinced only a mild 
interest in the performance. On each propitious occasion he 
had made love to her extravagantly. He continually pro- 
tested his profound respect with a volubility and earnestness 
that were quite uncalled for. 

But, meanwhile, the situation had speedily become more 
complicated by the entrance upon the scene of an unexpected 
personage. This was Curtis Jadwin. It was impossible to 
deny the fact that ‘‘J.’’ was in love with Mrs. Cressler’s 
protégée. The business man had none of Corthell’s talent 
for significant reticence, none of his tact, and older than 
she, a man of the world, accustomed to deal with situa- 
tions with unswerving directness, he, unlike Landry Court, 
was not in the least afraid of her. From the very first she 
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found herself upon the defensive. 
Jadwin was aggressive, assertive, 
and his addresses had all the per- 
sistence and vehemence of veritable 
attack. Landry she could manage 
with the lifting of a finger, Corthell’s 
delightful aloofness needed only the 
simplest fizesse to keep in place. 
But Jadwin gave her no time to so 
much as think of jimesse. She was 
not even allowed to choose her own 
time and place for fencing, and to 
parry his invasion upon those in- 
timate personal grounds which she 
pleased herself to keep secluded 
called upon her every feminine art 
of procrastination and strategy. 

He continued to meet her every- 
where. Heimpressed Mrs. Cressler 
as auxiliary into his campaign, and 
a series of rencontres followed one 
another with astonishing rapidity. 
Now it was another opera party, 
now a box at McVicker’s, now a din- 
ner, or more often a drive through 
Lincoln Park behind Jadwin’s trot- 
ters. He even had the Cresslers 
and Laura over to his mission 
Sunday-school for the Easter festi- 
val, an occasion of which Laura 
carried away a confused recollection 
of enormous canvas mottoes, that 
looked more like campaign ban- 
ners than texts from the Scriptures, 
sheaves of calla lilies, imitation 
bells of tinfoil, revival hymns vocif- 
erated with deafening vehemence 
from seven hundred distended 
mouths, and through it all the odor 
of uncleanliness that mingled 
strangely with the perfume of the 
lilies and the aromatic whiffs from 
the festoons of evergreen. 

Thus the first month of her new life had passed. Laura 
did not trouble herself to look very far into the future. She 
was too much amused with her emancipation from the narrow 
horizon of her New England environment. She did not con- 
cern herself about consequences. Things would go on for 
themselves, and consequences develop without effort on her 
part. She never asked herself whether or not she was in 
love with any of the three men who strove for her favor. She 
was quite sure she was not ready—yet —to be married. There 
was even something distasteful in the idea of marriage. She 
liked Landry Court immensely; she found the afternoons in 
Corthell’s studio delightful; she loved the rides in the park 
behind Jadwin’s horses. She had no desire that any one of 
these affairs should exclude the other two. She wished noth- 
ing to be consummated. As for love, she never let slip an 
occasion to shock Aunt Wess’ by declaring: 

““T love—nobody. I shall never marry.” 

Page, prim, with great parades of her ideas of 
form,’’ declared between her pursed lips that her sister was 
a flirt. But this was not so. Laura never manceuvred with 
her lovers, nor intrigued to keep from any one of them know]- 
edge of her companionship with the other two. So, upon such 
occasions as this, when all three found themselves face to 
face, she remained unperturbed. 

At Jast, toward half-past eight, Monsieur Gerardy arrived. 
All through the winter amateur plays had been in great favor, 
and Gerardy had become, in a sense, a fad —he was in great 
demand. Consequently, he gave himself airs. His method 
was that of severity; he posed as a taskmaster, relentless, 
never pleased. He hustled the amateur actors about with- 
out ceremony, scolding and browbeating. He was a small, 
excitable man who wore a frock coat much too small for him, 
a flowing purple cravat drawn through a finger-ring, and 
enormous cuffs set off with huge buttons of Mexican onyx. 
In his lapel was an inevitable carnation, dried, shrunken and 
lamentable. He was redolent of perfume and spoke of him- 
self as an artist. He caused it to be understood that in the 
intervals of ‘‘ coaching society plays’’ he gave his attention 
to the painting of landscapes. Corthell feigned to ignore his 
very existence. 

The play-book in his hand, Monsieur Gerardy clicked his 
heels in the middle of the floor and punctiliously saluted 
every one present, bowing only from his shoulders, his head 
dropping forward as if propelled by successive dislocations 
of the vertebre of his neck. 

He explained the cause of his delay. His English was 
without accent, but at times suddenly entangled itself in 
curious Gallic constructions. 

““Then I propose we begin at once,’’ he announced. ‘‘ The 
second act to-night; then, if we have time, the third act — 
from the book. And I expect the second act to be letter- 
perfect — let-ter-per-fect. There is nothing there but that.”’ 
He held up his hand, as if to refuse to consider the least 
dissension. ‘‘ There is nothing but that—no other thing.’’ 

All but Corthell listened attentively. The artist, however, 
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turning his back, had continued to 
talk to Laura without lowering his 
tone, and all through Monsieur 
Gerardy’s exhortation his voice had 


made itself heard: ‘‘ Management 
of light and shade’’ “color 
scheme’? ‘“ effects of com- 


position.’’ 

Monsieur Gerardy’s eye glinted in 
his direction. He struck his play- 
book sharply into the palm of his 
hand. 


‘““Come, come!’’ he cried. ‘‘ No 
more nonsense. Now we leave the 
girls alone and get to work. Here 


is the scene. Mademoiselle Gretry, 
if I derange you!’’ He cleared a 
space at the end of the parlor, pull- 
ing the chairs about. ‘‘ Be attentive 
now. Here’’—he placed a chair at 
his right with a flourish, as though 
planting a banner —“‘ is the porch of 
Lord Glendale’s country house.’’ 

Laura’s cue was yet to come. It 
seemed to her as she moved about 
among the guests that Jadwin was 
especially well-looking on this par- 
ticular evening. He never dressed 
with the ‘‘smartness’’ of Sheldon 
Corthell or Landry Court, but in 
some way she did not expect that he 
should. His clothes were not what 
she was aware was called ‘‘ stylish,’’ 
but she had had enough experience 
with her own tailor-made gowns to 
know that the material was the very 
best that money could buy. The 
apparent absence of any padding in 
the broad shoulders of the frock 
coat he wore, to her mind, more than 
compensated for the ‘‘ ready-made”’ 
scarf, and if the white waistcoat was 
not fashionably cut, she knew that 
she had never been able to afford a piqué skirt of just that 
particular grade. a 

‘‘ Suppose we go into the reception-room,’’ he observed 
abruptly. ‘‘ Charlie bought a new clock last week that’s a 
marvel. You ought to see it.’’ 

““No,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am quite comfortable here, and 
I want to see how Page does in this act.’’ 

““T am afraid, Miss Dearborn,’’ he continued, as they found 
their places, ‘‘ that you did not have a very good time Sunday 
afternoon.’’ 

He referred to the Easter festival at his mission school. 
Laura had left rather early, alleging neuralgia and a dinner 
engagement. 

‘“Why, yes, I did,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Only, to tell the truth, 
my head ached a little.’’ She was ashamed that she did alto- 
gether delight in her remembrance of Jadwin on that afternoon. 
He had ‘‘addressed’’ the school, with earnestness it was 
true, but in a strain decidedly conventional. And the picture 
he made leading the singing, beating time with the hymn- 
book, and between the verses declaring that ‘‘ he wanted to 
hear every one’s voice in the next verse,’’ did not appeal very 
forcibly to her imagination. She fancied Sheldon Corthell 
doing these things, and at the thought could not forbear to 
smile. She had to admit, despite the protests of conscience, 
that she did prefer the studio to the Sunday-school. 

““Oh,’”’ remarked Jadwin, ‘“‘I’m sorry to hear you hada 
headache. I suppose my little micks (he invariably spoke of 
his mission children thus) do make more noise than music.’’ 

““T found them very interesting.’’ 

““No, excuse me, but I’m afraid you didn’t. My little 
micks are not interesting —to look at nor to listen to. But 
I kind of —well, I don’t know,’’ he began, puHing his mus- 
tache. ‘‘It seems to swz/ me to get down there and get hold 
of these people. You know Moody put me up to it. Hewas 
here about five years ago, and I went to one of his big meet- 
ings, and then to all of them. And I met the fellow, too, and 
I tell you, Miss Dearborn, he stirred me all up. I didn’t 
“get religion.’ No, nothing like that. But I got a notion it 
was time to be up and doing, and I figured it out that business 
principles were as good in religion as they are—well, in La 
Salle Street, and that if the church people —the men, I mean 
—put as much energy, and shrewdness, and competitive spirit 
into the saving of souls as they did into the saving of dollars 
that we might get somewhere. And so I took hold of a half- 
dozen broken-down, bankrupt Sunday-school concerns over 
here on Archer Avenue that were fighting each other all the 
time, and amalgamated them all—a regular trust, just as if 
they were iron foundries—and turned the incompetents out 
and put my subordinates in, and put the thing on a business 
basis, and by now, I’ll venture to say, there’s not a better 
organized Sunday-school in all Chicago, and I’ll bet if D. L. 
Moody were here to-day he’d say, ‘ Jadwin, well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’ I believe in men who are doing 
the work of the world. And I believe in women as I believe 
in Christ. But I don’t believe they were made—any more 
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than Christ was—to cultivate—beyond a certain pa 
their own souls, and refine their own minds, and live in 
of warmed-over, dilettante, stained-glass world of seclusic 
and exclusion. No, sir, that won’t do for the United Stat 
and the men who are making them the greatest nation of t} 
world. The men have got all the get-up-and-get they wan 
but they need the women to point them straight, and to sho 
them how to lead that other kind of life that isn’t all grin 
Since I’ve known you, Miss Dearborn, I’ve just begun to 
up to the fact that there zs that other kind, the ki 
means home and little children, but I can’t lead th 
without you. There’s zo kind of life that’s worth anythir 
to me now that don’t include you. I don’t need to tell yc 
that I want you to marry me. You know that by ne 
guess, without any words from me. _ I love you, and I 
you as a man, not as a boy—seriously and earnestly, 
give you no idea how seriously, how earnestly. 

to be my wife. 


you happy.”’ 
“Tt isn’t,’’ answered Laura slowly, perceiving as he pa) A 


of that.’’ 
‘What is it, then? Iwon’t make ascene. Don’t you 
me? Don’t you think, my girl, you could ever love m 
Laura hesitated a long moment. She had taken the 
from her shoulder, and plucking the petals one by one 
them delicately between her teeth. From the other er 
the room came the clamorous exhortations of Moi 
Gerardy. Mrs. Cressler and the Gretry girl watched 
progress of the rehearsal attentively from the doorway o| 
dining-room. Aunt Wess’ and Mr. Cressler were discu 
psychic research and séances on the sofa on the other side 
the room. After a while Laura spoke. 
‘Tt isn’t that, either,’’ she said, choosing her words cai 
fully. i 
“What is it, then? ’”’ 
““T don’t know—exactly. For one thing, I don’t th 
want to be married, Mr. Jadwin—to anybody.”’ 
““T would wait for you.’’ 
“Or to be engaged.’’ 


Why not ask yourself now?”’ 

““T do,’’ she answered. ‘‘I do ask myself. 
myself.’’ 

“Well, what do you decide? ”’ 

“That I don’t know.’’ ; 

“Don’t you think you would love me in time? Laura, I\ 
sure you would. I would make you.” % 

‘““T don’t know. I suppose that is a stupid answer. | 
it is, if I am to be honest, and I am trying very ha 
honest — with you and with myself —the only one I 
am happy just as Iam. IJlike you and Mr. Cressle 
Mr. Corthell—everybody. But, Mr. Jadwin’’—she ] 
him full in the face, her dark eyes full of gravity — 
woman it is so serious—to be married. More so t 
man ever understood. And, oh, one must be so sure, 
And I am not surenow. Iam not sure now. Even if 
sure of you, I could not say I was sure of myself. 
then I tell myself, and even poor, dear Aunt Wes 
shall never love anybody, that I shall never marry 
should be bitterly sorry if I thought that was true. 
of the greatest happinesses to which I look forward, th 
day I shall love some one with all my heart and s 
shall be a true wife, and find my husband’s love f 
sweetest thing in my life. But I am sure that that: 
not come yet.”’ 

““ And when it does come,’’ he urged, ‘‘ may I be tl 
to know?”’ 

She smiled a little gravely. 

““ Ah,’’ she answered, ‘‘ Ishould not know myself 
day had come until I woke to the fact that I loved t 
who had asked me to be his wife, and then it mig 
late —for you.’’ 

‘“But now, at least,’’ he persisted, ‘‘ you love no 

“ Now,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ I love—no one.’’ 

‘“ And I may take such encouragement in that as I 

And then, suddenly, capriciously even, Laura, a 
cable spirit of inconsistency besetting her, was a ver 
woman from the one who an instant before had 
gravely of the seriousness of marriage. She he 
moment before answering Jadwin, her head to 
looking at the rose leaf between her fingers. Ina 
she said at last: 

““Tf you like.’’ : 

But before Jadwin could reply Cressler and Au 
who had been telling each other of their ‘‘ experien 
their ‘‘ premonitions,”’ of the unaccountable things 
happened to them, at length included the others in 
versation. 

“J.” remarked Cressler, ‘‘ did anything funny ever 
to you —warnings, presentiments, that sort of thi 
Wessels and I have been talking spiritualism. La 
you ever had any ‘ experiences’ ?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No, no. 
afraid.” 

“ How about you, J.?” 
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“Nothing much, except that I believe in ‘ luck’ —a little. 
The other day I flipped a coin in Gretry’s office. If it fell 
heads I was to sell wheat short, and somehow I knew all the 
time that the coin would fall heads —and so it did.”’ 

“ And you made a great deal of money,’’ said Laura. 
know. Mr. Court was telling me. That was splendid.” 
hat was deplorable, Laura,’’ said Cressler gravely. 
“{T hope some day,”’ he continued, “‘ we can all of us get hold 
of this man and make him solemnly promise never to gamble 
in wheat again.’’ 

Laura stared. To her mind the word ‘‘ gambling ’’ had 
always been suspect. It had a bad sound; it seemed to be 
associated with depravity of the baser sort. 
“ Gambling!’’ she murmured. 
“They call it buying and selling,’’ he went on, ‘‘ down 
there in La Salle Street. But it is simply betting. Betting 
on the condition of the market weeks, even months, in 
advance. You bet wheat goes up. I bet it goes down. 
Those fellows in the Pit don’t own the wheat; never even see 
it. Wouldn’t know what to do with it if they had it. They 
don’t care in the least about the grain. But there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of farmers out here in lowa and Kansas 
for Dakota who do, and hundreds of thousands of poor devils 
in Europe who care even more than the farmer. I mean the 
‘fellows who raise the grain, and the 
other fellows who eat it. It’s life or 
es for either of them. And right 
between these two comes the Chicago 
speculator, who raises or lowers the 
orice out of all reason, for the benefit 
lof his pocket. You see, Laura, here is 
‘what I mean.’’ Cressler had suddenly 
yecome very earnest. Absorbed, in- 
yerested, Laura listened intently. 
‘Here is what I mean,’’ pursued 
cressler. ‘‘It’s like this: If we send 
‘he price of wheat down too far the 
armer suffers, the fellow who raises it; 
f we send it up too far the poor man 
n Europe suffers, the fellow who eats 
‘t. And food to the peasant on the con- 
‘inent is bread—not meat or potatoes, 
isitiswith us. The only way to do so 
hat neither the American farmer nor 
‘he European peasant suffers is to keep 
vheat at an average, legitimate value. 
‘he moment you inflate or depress that, 
yomebody suffers right away. And that 
)s just what these gamblers are doing 
Ml the time, booming it up or booming 
‘}tdown. THink of it, the food of hun- 
lreds and hundreds of thousands of 
veople just at the mercy of a few men 
down there on the Board of Trade. 
‘hey make the price. They say just 
-}ow much the peasant shall pay for his 
joaf of bread. If he can’t pay the price 
}e simply starves. And as for the 
armer, why, it’s ludicrous. If I build 
‘house and offer it for sale, I put my 
‘wn price on it, and if the price offered 
\on’t suit me I don’t sell. But if I go 
‘ut here in Iowa and raise a crop of 
‘wheat, I’ve got to sell it, whether I 
rant to or not, at the figure named by 
‘ome fellows in Chicago. And to make 
/memselves rich they make me sell it at 
| price that bankrupts me.’’ 
‘Laura nodded. She was intensely 
iterested. A whole new order of 
lings was being disclosed, and for the 
‘rst time in her life she looked into the 
-orkings of political economy. 
' “Oh, that’s only one side of it,’’ 
ressler went on, heedless of Jadwin’s 
\pod-humored protests. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
ama crank on speculating. I’m go- 
ig to preach a little if you’ll let me. 
ve been a speculator myself, and a 
tined one at that, and I know what I 
talking about. Here is what I was if 
Ding to say: These fellows them- i 
Ives, the gamblers; well, call them 
veculators, if you like—oh, the fine, 
‘omising, manly young men I’ve seen 
recked, absolutely and_ hopelessly 
recked and ruined by speculation! 
’S as easy to get into as going across the street. They make 
ree hundred, five hundred, yes, even a thousand dollars 
metimes in a couple of hours, without so much as raising 
‘finger. Think what that means to a boy of twenty-five 
no’s doing clerk work at seventy-five a month. Why, it 
ould take him maybe ten years to save a thousand, and here 
’s made it in a single morning. Think you can keep him 
‘tof speculation then? First thing you know he’s thrown 
Yhis honest, humdrum position—oh, I’ve seen it hundreds 
times—and takes to hanging round the customers’ rooms 
‘wn there on La Salle Street, and he makes a little, and 
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makes a little more, and finally he is so far in that he can’t 
pull out, and then some billionaire fellow, who has the market 
in the palm of his ‘hand, tightens one finger, and our young 
man is ruined, body and mind. He’s lost the taste, the very 
capacity for legitimate business, and he stays on hanging 
round the Board till he gets to be—all of a sudden—an old 
man. And then some day some one says, ‘ Why, where’s 
So-and-so?’ and you wake up to the fact that the young fellow 
has simply disappeared —lost. I tell you the fascination of 
this Pit gambling is something no one who hasn’t experienced 
itcan have the faintest conception of. Once you get into it, it 
grips you and draws you, and the nearer you get to the end 
the easier it seems to win, till all of asudden, ah! there’s the 
whirlpool. J., keep away from it, my boy.”’ 

Jadwin laughed, and leaning over put his fingers upon 
Cressler’s breast, as though turning off a switch. 

‘““Now, Miss Dearborn,’’ he announced, ‘‘ we’ve shut him 
off. Charlie means all right, but now and then some one 
brushes against him and opens that switch.’’ 

Cressler good-humoredly laughed with the others, but 
Laura’s smile was perfunctory and her eyes were grave. 

But there was a diversion. While the others had been 


talking the rehearsal had proceeded, and now Page beckoned 
to Laura from the far end of the parlor, calliirg out: 
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She was wondering who would 
Jadwin, or Sheldon Corthell. 

The day had been sunshiny, warm even, but since nine 
o’clock the weather had changed for the worse, and by now a 
heavy rain was falling. Mrs. Cressler begged the two sisters 
and Mrs. Wessels to stay at her house overnight, but Laura 
refused. Jadwin was suggesting to Cressler the appropriate- 
ness of having the coupé brought around to take the sisters 
home, when Corthell came up to Laura. 

“T sent for a couple of hansoms long since,’’ he said. 
“They are waiting outside now.’’ And that seemed to settle 
the question. 

For all Jadwin’s perseverance, the artist seemed — for this 
time at least —to have the better of the situation. 

““Now, Miss Dearborn, if you are ready,’’ exclaimed 
Corthell, as the carriage came up. He held the umbrella 
over her head, allowing his shoulders to get the drippings. 

They cried good-by again all round, and the artist guided 
her down the slippery steps. He handed her carefully into 
the hansom and, following, drew down the glasses. 

Laura settled herself comfortably far back in her corner, 
adjusting her skirts and murmuring: 

“Such a wet night. Who would have thought it was going 
to rain? I was afraid you were not coming at first,’’ she 
added. ‘‘At dinner Mrs. Cressler 
said you had an important committee 
meeting —something to do with the 
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Art Institute, the award of prizes; 
was that it?’’ 

““Oh, yes,’’ he answered indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘something of the sort was 
on. I suppose it was important — 
for the Institute. But for me there is 
only one thing of importance nowa- 
days’’— he spoke with a studied care- 
lessness, as though announcing a fact 
that Laura must know already — 
““and that is, to be near you. It is 
astonishing. You have no idea of it 
—how I have ordered my whole life 
according to that idea.’’ 

““As though you expected me to 
believe that,’’ she answered. 

In her other lovers she knew her 
words would have provoked vehement 
protestation. But for her it was part 
of the charm of Corthell’s attitude 
that he never did or said the expected, 
the ordinary. Just now he seemed 
more interested in the effect of his 
love for Laura upon himself than in 
the manner of her reception of it. 

‘Tt is curious,’’ he continued. ‘‘I 
am no longer a boy. I have no en- 
thusiasms. I have known many 
women, and I have seen enough of 
what the crowd calls love to know 
how futile it is, how empty, a vanity 
of vanities. I had imagined that the 
poets were wrong, were idealists, see- 
ing the things that should be rather 
than the things that were, and 
then, suddenly’’—he drew a deep 
breath —“‘ ‘his happiness; and to me. 
And the miracle, the wonderful is 
there—all.at once—in my heart, in 
my very hand, like a mysterious, 
beautiful exotic. The poets are 
wrong,’’ he added. ‘‘ They have not 
been idealists enough. I wish—ah, 
well, never mind.’’ 

‘““What is that vou wish?’’ she 
asked, as he broke off suddenly. 
Laura knew even before she spoke 
that it would have been better not 
to have prompted him to continue. 
Intuitively she had something more 
than a suspicion that he had led her 
on to say these very words. And, in 
| admitting that she cared to have 
the conversation proceed upon this 
footing, she realized that she was 
sheering toward unequivocal 
coquetry. She saw the false move 


SHELDON CORTHELL DISCUSSED THE SPRING EXHIBIT 
OF WATER-COLORS WITH LAURA AND MRS. CRESSLER 


“ Taura—‘ Beatrice,’ it’s the third act. You are wanted.’’ 

“Oh, I must run,’’ exclaimed Laura, catching up her play- 
book. ‘‘ Poor Monsieur Gerardy — we must be atrial to him.”’ 

She hurried across the room, where the coach was disposing 
the furniture for the scene, consulting the stage directions in 
his book, 

In haphazard fashion the rehearsal wore to a close. 
Monsieur Gerardy stormed and fretted and insisted upon 
repeating certain scenes over and over again. By ten o’clock 
the actors were quite worn out. A little supper was served, 
and soon afterward Laura made a move toward departing. 


now, knew that she had lowered her 
guard. But Corthell stirred troub- 
lous, unknown deeps in her, certain 
undefined trends of recklessness; and for so long as he held 
her within his influence she could not forget her sex a single 
instant. 

It dismayed her to have this strange personality of hers, 
this other headstrong, impetuous self, discovered toher. She 
hardly recognized it. It made her a little afraid; and yet, 
wonder of wonders, she could not altogether dislike it. There 
was a certain fascination in resigning herself for little instants 
to the dominion of this daring stranger that was yet herself. 

Meanwhile Corthell had answered her. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Are Great Men Fatalists? 


ECENTLY, when President Roosevelt was gently taken to 
task by a friend for rashly exposing himself to danger, 
the President replied that he did not foolishly court danger. 
‘“There is only one way to protect me,’’ he is reported to 
have said. ‘‘ Surround me with a couple of regiments of 
infantry, make them form a hollow square and keep the 
people five hundred feet away, and then ”? The President, 
it is reported, did not finish his sentence, but doubtless he knew 
he could leave it to the imagination of his auditor to com- 
plete it. It is easy enough to fill in that blank. In the first 
place no American President would resort to such excessive 
and unwarranted precautions; in the second place, when one 
remembers how European rulers have been assassinated, 
protected as they are at all times by guards and detectives, 
the futility of trying to prevent a fanatic or madman from 
carrying out the design born in his warped brain is obvious. 
People who think from accounts in the newpapers that 
President Roosevelt is rash or reckless do not know him. 
He is not rash, but rational. Because he is President he 
declines to become a hermit; partly because it is not in his 
nature, partly, perhaps, because he remembers the fable of 
the king’s son’whose death, an astrologer predicted, would 
be caused by a lion. To defy the prediction the king shut 
up his son in a castle. One day the young man, tired of his 
confinement, dashed his hand in the face of a painted lion. 
Behind the lion was a rusty nail, which so injured the 
prince’s hand that he died of blood-poisoning. Behold, a 
lion had caused his death! What Fate has willed man can- 
not defy. 

Yet the President does not recklessly court danger. Toa 
friend not long ago talking about riding vicious horses he 
said very simply: ‘‘I would not ride such a horse; I never 
would have ridden that horse, and of course not now; it is 
not my business to tame wild horses; it is my business to be 
President.’’ Yet, on the other hand, he would not imitate 
the example of the king of fable. Shortly after the accident 
at Pittsfield which came so near to ending his life, it was 
suggested to him that perhaps at the next city he visited he 
would prefer having two to four horses to his carriage. The 
President said he didn’t care in the least how many horses 
he had; the committee could do as it liked. This was not 
bravado or assumed indifference. The President fully real- 
ized the peril in which he had been placed, and doubtless he 
also realized that the puny hand of man could not thwart the 
mightier hand of destiny. 

One often wonders if great men are fatalists; or are they 
great simply because they think not of themselves, and know 
that their lives are controlled by a Power so infinitely wise 
that it would be folly for them to attempt to interfere in 
whatever their destiny may hold in store for them? 
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This Structure to be Torn Down 

NS YOU go about the torn up and torn down New York of 

to-day you often come upon the sign: ‘‘ This structure to 
be torn down by , dealer in second-hand building mate- 
rial.’’ You look at the structure to which this notice of 
impending ruin is attached and you are astonished to find that 
it is an almost new church or residence or office-building or 
hotel or hospital. It is obviously good for half a century at 
least. You impulsively exclaim against such vandalism, such 
a senseless release of the spirit of destruction. But go to the 
owners and you find that they are doing precisely what you 
yourself would do under the same circumstances. 

Real estate on Manhattan Island is enormously valuable and 
is heavily taxed. The residence and business centres have 
been shifting in the last fifteen years with even greater rapid- 
ity than formerly. And the owners of the buildings marked 
for destruction are simply acting upon a fundamental Ameri- 
can rule— they are razing the structure that is neither useful 
nor profitable upon that site in order that they may put in its 
place a structure that will be both useful and profitable. 
Why leave a deserted church in a neighborhood of shops when 
it can be sold for money enough to build a fine church which 
people will attend? Why leave an abandoned residence to 
moulder ina business quarter? Why spare an office-building 
or hotel that now pays but one per cent. upon the site value 
when it can be replaced with a handsome and larger structure 
that will pay three or four per cent. ? 

In New York’s swift demolition of the out-of-date there is 
merely a very conspicuous illustration of that passion for -up- 
to-dateness which is so American, which is the cause of 
American progress, which is the secret of the ever-rising 
plans for the comfort and the intelligence of the American 
masses. 

A European landowner or manufacturer, filled with the 
spirit of conservatism, the spirit of ‘‘ good enough,’’ and “‘ it 
will do,’’ and ‘‘ don’t destroy the old landmarks,”’ clings to 
musty and rusty antiquities, hampers himself and his associ- 
ates and neighbors, drags and makes them drag at the wheels 
of advance. The American has the judgment of his courage 
and the courage of his judgment. Is the new building, the 
new machine, the new method already improved into antiq- 
uity? Away with it! Replace it by the latest and best. 
Better one big item inthe profit and loss account than steadily 
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decreasing profits and wages and products, and steadily 
increasing losses through the triumphs of competitors. 
Does this ‘‘ irreverence’’ offend a super-zsthetic few? 
is a pity they are so absorbed in raptures over European p 
turesqueness of the antique that they cannot see the Europea 
peasant bending under the weight of the past and groani 
with its poison. Does this disrespect for hampering traditi 
proclaim us ‘“‘new’’? That is well. When did youth 
come a calamity and a reproach? May we ever be “‘ new, 
looking at the problems of life with hopeful young eye 
confident that better, more beautiful, things lie in the futur¢ 
than past suns ever shone upon. 
There are two kinds of stability—the stability of the shi 
rolling at its wharf; the stability of the ship, strong anc 
steady, on its way through the midst of the sea. 
America is all for the latter. It abhors barnacles and rust 
And it combats monopolistic, socialistic tendencies mos 
fiercely because, however adroitly disguised as private or pub) 
lic ‘‘communities of interest,’’ they promote the stability 0} 
stagnation, blind the healthful eyes of competition, briby 
brains and muscle to sloth, hold up the heavy hands of slug! 
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gard and incompetent, and discourage individual ambitio 

and hope. if 

There should be reared in America no structure of any kin¢ 
whatsoever which, when it has clearly outlived its use, cat 
be saved by sentiment or interest or bulwarks of brainles; 
boodlebags. 

F YOU look at a map of North America you will see ; 

heavy red line through the Great Lakes and along th: 
forty-ninth parallel, marking the boundary between th 
United States and Canada. But if you look on the groun() 
you will find that line blurred and almost indistinguishable 
It is lost in the shadows of migrating myriads. H 

In the yéar 1900 there were living in the United State 
1,185,225 natives of Canada, or about a quarter as many a 
were living in their own country. In other words, we ha: 
absorbed one-fifth of the total Canadian-born population ¢| 
the continent. The number of Canadians in the United State 
far exceeds the total population of the great Northwester; 
Provinces of the Dominion, from Lake Superior to the Pacifi 
Ocean, comprising two-thirds of the entire extent of te 
country. i 

But this is not all. The American Canada is growin 
twice as fast as the Canadian Canada. The population ¢ 
the Dominion grew from 4,833,239 to 5,338,883 in the te) 
years between 1891 and 1901 —an increase of 10.47 per cent 
The Canadian-born population of the United States gr 
from 980,938 to 1,185,225 in the ten years between 1890 an) 
I900—an increase of 20.60 percent. At these rates it is y 
a question of time when a majority of all living Canadian 
will be found south of the international boundary. 

There are several States of the Union whose Canadian pop 
ulation even now exceeds that of several Canadian province 
Massachusetts has 293,169 Canadians— Manitoba has onl 
246,464 inhabitants in all. There are 184,398 natives ¢ 
Canada in Michigan, 117,535 in New York, 67,077 in Mai 
and 58,967 in New Hampshire, against a total populatior 
145,000 in the three provinces of Alberta, Assiniboia a 
Saskatchewan combined; 75,000 in the rest of the Northwe: 
Territories, and 103,258 in Prince Edward Island. ; 

The situation is still more remarkable when we look 
the distribution of races. There are 395,427 Frene 
Canadians in the United States against about 1,500,000 fk 
all Canada. There are 134,416 of them in Massachuseti 
alone, and 44,420 in New Hampshire. Either of those Sta 
has more French Canadians to the square mile than a 
province of the Dominion, bar none. 

A counter current is now beginning tosetin. The Canadi 
Northwest is filling up with American settlers. It is a thn 
that might have been seen to be inevitable from the mome 
when the rush for Oklahoma disclosed the avidity of Ame 
land-hunger and the scarcity of means to satisfy it. But 
is not an influence counteracting the Canadian immigr 
to the United States—it is complementary. Both curren) 
act together in blurring the international boundary. 

At the present rate, before long half the inhabitants” 
Canada will be native Americans and half the native Canad 
will be living in the United States. When this interfusi 
people is complete the boundary will no longer represen’ 
substantial reality. 

It will not separate two nationalities; it will merely r 


an administrative, or perhaps purely historical, divisiot 
the territory inhabited by a single people. P 
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Newspaper-Made Society 
By JAMES L. FORD 


the most recent of many attacks on New 

York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred,’’ it seems to me 
that the relation which Park Row bears toward 
that vaguely defined body has been entirely 
lost sight of. That is probably because very 
few of the many who have had their say from 
one end of the country to the other have any 
sort of comprehension of the important part 
that the fashionable society of New York has 
been made to play in the work of building up 
newspaper circulations, 

Time was—and not so many years ago, 
either — when the London society papers with 
their personal gossip and lists of guests at 
important functions were a source of wonder 
to the average American, and if we turn back 
to the printed accounts of the Prince of Wales 
ball given in New York a little more than 
forty years ago, we find that scarcely any 
names were mentioned except those of the 
city’s guests and those citizens who attended 
in an official capacity. During the quarter 
of a century that succeeded that famous 
entertainment the growth of popular interest 
in the doings of society was very slow indeed. 
Then society columns began to glisten, one 
after another, in the pages of the daily news- 
papers, until even the most dignified and 
conservative sheets did not disdain to inform 
their readers regarding the comings and 
goings and the griefs and woes of fashionable 
men and women. 

It was not, however, until Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s famous remark about the Four 
Hundred that New York society stepped into 


iz THE wide discussion that has followed 


| a secure niche in the interest of the American 


public; and shrewd newspaper proprietors 
were not slow to recognize the importance of 
the great rich vein of human interest that this 
chance observation had laid bare under their 
very feet. A society whose limitations had 
previously been nebulous in the extreme was 
now an acknowledged institution with its 
extent accurately determined. Theideaofa 
caste consisting only of four hundred exalted 
persons took a strong hold onthe public fancy 
and created a craving for more intimate 
knowledge that was almost instantly gratified 
in the shape of lists of the members of the 
Four Hundred published in daily and weekly 
newspapers. Straightway there grew up 
such a widespread desire to be included in 
these lists of the fortunately placed that new 
lists were constructed on a mendacious and 
mercenary basis, many of them containing 
from eight hundred toa thousand names, and 
including only those who were willing to pay 
for the privilege. 

But the idea of the Four Hundred had 
taken such a strong hold on the popular fancy 
that it easily outlived the many schemes that 
were concocted to degrade and drag it down 
from its high estate, and Park Row recognized 
its value asacirculation builder and set itself 
eagerly to the work of developing it to its 
uttermost capacity. And when we consider 
the fact that the fame of New York’s Four 
Hundred has spread to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and that there is not a hamlet in 
the whole land in which the names of its sup- 
posed leaders are not as familiarly known as 
are those of England’s great nobles in her 
own villages, we are forced to admit that such 
astonishing results have never before sprung 
from one man’s careless utterance. 


The Four Hundred’s Commercial Rating 


Commercially speaking, the Four Hundred 
is an institution of vast importance in a 
newspaper office and the society editora man 
of high consideration. I am not overstating 
the fact when I say that from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the circulation of a New York 
newspaper would disappear if the society 
page were dropped, and with it would go also 
fully two-thirds of that large class of adver- 
tising which addresses itself especially to 
women. 

In other words, the press has created a 
graven image for popular worship, and as the 
reverential rites can only be solemnized 
through its columns, this golden idol is 
rightly looked upon as one of its most valua- 
ble assets. And this genie having been 
released from its bottle, it has been found 
impossible to cork it up again, and the few 
democratic Americans that there are left in 
the country must accept it along with the 
other evils of the times. 

For some time after the recognition of the 
Four Hundred as one of the great news- 
factors of the day, the press— or at least the 


better part of it— was content with fairly 
dignified descriptions of the comings and 
goings of men and women of acknowledged 
social standing. But with the beginning of 
the feverish, sensational age in which we now 
live, and with the thirst for personal gossip 
of the kind known in Park Row as ‘‘ news’’ 
spreading over the country like a moral dis- 
ease, the chronicles of well-bred society 
palled upon the public taste, and it was in an 
endeavor to gratify the demand for a more 
pungent seasoning that newspaper proprietors 
began to add to their society columns some- 
thing of the rich flavor of romance. In short, 
having set up the graven image for popular 
worship, it was found necessary to decorate 
it in order that it might continue to attract 
the gaze of the people, and this decoration 
has been most effectually done in alternate 
streaks of gilt and slime, with the advantage 
in favor of the latter in point of variety of 
design and application. 

The good have been represented as better 
than they were and the faults of the bad 
have been shamelessly exaggerated. In the 
preparation of highly spiced society news, 
correspondents, egged on to keen rivalry by 
their employers, have exhausted their inge- 
nuity in tales of the doings of high society. 
If bridge whist becomes the fashion, it is of 
course played for enormous stakes; if a pet 
monkey is passed about for the amusement of 
the guests ona yacht, that monkey straight- 
way looms up in the newspaper columns as a 
guest at dinner; if a young matron is known 
to have read a dozen books in the course of 
her life, she becomes a ‘“‘ woman of pro- 
nounced literary tastes,’’? and if she talks 
very rapidly about a number of things that 
she does not understand, her name is blazoned 
forth as ‘‘ one of the most brilliant women in 
society.’’ 


The Focus of the Lime-Light 


Now Newport, which was in its day an 
exclusive and charming place of summer 
residence —and which for that matter still 
retains many of its old-time characteristics — 
has become in the eyes of Park Row the 
calcium point on the social stage on which 
are focused all the newspaper eyes of the 
country. No one can step into that great 
glowing disk of white light without being 
seen distinctly, usually in distorted form and 
richly variegated colors, from Florida to 
Alaska. And gamboling in that great white 
light are some of those grotesque creatures 
gathered from all parts of the country— and 
in most cases socially unknown in their own 
cities— who are held up to popular ridicule 
and execration as ‘‘ members of New York’s 
best society.’’ Coupled with these are the 
hangers-on of one or two of New York’s huge, 
gorgeous and indescribably vulgar hotels, 
whose corridors, by the way, are shunned by 
women of real position as if they were plague- 
infested. 

Experienced New Yorkers have a keenly 
accurate sense of the social value represented 
in the human swarms that go buzzing about 
the restaurant tables and the men and women 
who seek in the fitful lime-light glare of New- 
port the social recognition which has been 
contemptuously denied them at home. They 
are no more to be fooled by such as these than 
they are by the “‘ society women’’ who are 
torn from their homes by the charms of the 
‘* Florodora’’ sextette, or who are unearthed 
now and again by reticent press agents who 
have found them shrinking from public gaze 
in comic-opera chorus. 

But the further we go from New York the 
more implicit we find popular faith in the 
printed accounts of the Four Hundred— 
which may account for the fact that the most 
acidulous attacks upon saciety always come 
from some point remote from the metropolis. 

These attacks are the inevitable result of 
the sort of advertising that the Four Hundred 
has received since the day when it sprang 
from the brain of Ward McAllister, but they 
arenone the lessregrettable. In these piping 
times of peace and general prosperity they 
may pass unnoticed save by the idle-minded, 
but in hard times, when bread is dear and 
work scarce, it will not be good for the hun- 
gry toread about giving dinners to monkeys. 
There was one cold, bitter winter in France 
shortly before the Revolution when even 
Marie Antoinette was made to understand 
that it was better not to make too great a 
show of luxury and extravagance before the 
people. 
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Social card parties — very 
easily arranged and inex- 
pensive—are most enjoyable 
to the guests and hostess. 
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Playing 
Cards 


highly polished, thin, springy 
—contribute to perfect enjoy- 
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variety of others. Ask your 
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The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Dept. 10, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


64-page illustrated book, ‘‘ Entertaining 
with Cards,”’ sent for 4c. in stamps. 


WHIST 


Most enjoyable—learned in an even- 
ing from booklet, “Simple Whist.”’ 
Sent for 2c.stamp. Duplicate Whist 
is especially enjoyable—luck elim- 
inated — skill wins. Played with 
Paine’s Whist Trays. Extra fine 
seal-pattern sets, in handsome case 
with nickeled trim- 
mings. $7.50 a set, 
and upward. 


N. CLOSED. 
Morocco-pattern Paine trays, $4.00 
a set, and upward. Sold by dealers. 
$20 course of Whist lessons, free, 
with trays. Write for particulars. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 38, Cincinnati, O. 
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Patent Kid 
For All 


Singular 
thing about 
a shoe—most 
men are eye- 
suited at first 
glance. That’s not 
the problem. Smart 
shoes are not always 
good wearers and good 
filters, Three things certain: 
mm The Florsheim Shoe has style-  } 
"S character, correct anatomical fit, and 
Y enjoys long life—same as the made- 
to-order kind that costs you $8 to $12. 
The only difference is that more good 
shoes are made over the same last, 
and The Florsheim Shoe costs $5 
per pair everywhere. | 
You'll save money and get satisfaction if 
you get into the Florsheim Shoe habit. Find 
a dealer who handles them, or write us for 


the NEW EDITION, “ The Florsheim Way 
of Foot Fitting,”’ FREE. 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim“WET DEFI” shoe—abso- 
lutely water-proof—can be purchased 
of your dealer. $6.00 per pair. 


ic 
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YOU ARE SURE of a snug, comfortable fit and 
satisfactory wear in Helinet Brand Collars, There are 
no better atany price. The Leading Styles for Fall are 
»wn herewith. Other shapes illustrated in our book on 
llars and Correct Dress,’’ sent FREE on request 
Sold by leading dealers, or from us by mail on receipt of 
price. CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. S, Troy, N. Y. 


CORLISS, COON 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with anythree letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


showing hundreds of designs 
free. 
All work guaranteed, special 


designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 
BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


The Train of Rapid Travelers 


Is the Pennsylvania Special running daily between 
New York and Chicago in twenty hours. It combines 
speed with absolute security and every comfort. 
Its equipment is as perfect as can be procured. The 
observation car is a special feature. 


We Make a Specialty of | 


| opportunities, witness Mr. Skinner’s Nature 


THE SMpURDATY 


Between the Lines 


T A NEAT little station on the West 
Shore Railroad, where the hills shut off 


the broad Hudson from the train, the | 
passengers sometimes catch a glimpse of a | 
bronzed and bearded man whose face, if one | 
sees his luminous eyes, always attracts a | 
second look. Dressed almost as plainly as 
those he would call his brother farmers there 
is nothing in the figure of John Burroughs to | 
suggest the distinction of this inheritor of 
Thoreau’s mantle. The rolling hills, marked 
out with vineyards, the grassy hollows where 
quaint farmhouses nestle, and the glimpses of 
ledges to the west crowned with trees, form a 
landscape which invites a naturalist’s soul. 
Here, above the river, is Mr. Burrough’s farm 
home. He is no dilettante farmer, but at 
times an actual sharer in the work. At other | 
times he is to be found ina study, a rustic 
cabin up among the hills which has witnessed 
the growth of many delicious Nature studies. 
He, at least, is a writer living among envi- 
ronments well adapted to his nature. John 
Burroughs in a New York apartment house 
would be an anomaly. In this picturesquely 
varied country, with the blue line of the 
Catskills to the north and the beautiful river 
below, the poet-naturalist is at home. 

Many miles down the Hudson, in the 
suburbs of Englewood, a little above New 
York, lives another naturalist, Frank M. 
Chapman, scientist and man of letters, whose 
home, practically in the country, enables him 
to call the birds about him in his walks, and 
to plan cunning photographic devices whereby 
the most timid of them are surprised at un- 
expected moments. Many miles to the 
eastward, at Coscob, Connecticut, Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton has established a country 
home which may fairly be called an estate. 
Here the writer and artist seeks to penetrate 
the secrets of his animal friends. From their 
psychology to their footprints nothing is for- 
eign to him, and in the quiet of his delightful 
country place he makes the observations and 
the sketches which have taught so many 
readers the virtue of the seeing eye, backed 
by a fund of knowledge. 


Back-Yard Botany 


A naturalist’s selection of a country home 
explains itself, but there are larger opportu- 
nities in the metropolis than is generally 
known. The migrations of birds as observed 
from the Statue of Liberty afford an interest- 
ing field of study, and there is another in the 
varieties of birds found at different seasons in 
Central Park. Not infrequently an anaconda 
or python escapes from some downtown 
dealer, in one case to be found stiffened with 
cold in the gutter—an impressive example 
for the bibulous—and in another to take pos- 
session of a cellar and hold it against all 
comers. The half-wild ‘Yexas cattle which 
have broken away and ravaged Harlem occa- 
sionally were really much more formidable 
than the infant panther which caused a great 
pother in the Bronx until it was lured back to 
the Zoo and its saucer of milk. On the roof 
of a downtown tenement house there Was an 
imitation garden covered with netting and 
tenanted by quail. The botanist, too, has his 


in a City Back Yard, which exhibits an aston- 
ishing variety of natural plant life in the very 
heart of acity, whereas art in a city back yard 
has been recently illustrated in the throwing 
together of a number of adjacent yards, and 
the rehabitation of the whole tract as a sump- | 
tuous garden. The naturalist-author is not 
without his material even in New York. 


The Flight from Town 


Since the novelist’s mzé/ter is the study of men 
one might expect to find him always a man 
of the town, but many of our novelists, like 
their English confréres, are betaking them- 
selves to the country. There is Mr. Booth 
Tarkington, for example, whose new novel is 
one of the features of the autumn lists. Mr. 
Tarkington’s home was in a spacious detached 
house on one of the broad level avenues of 
Indianapolis, which certainly represented 
retirement as compared with New York. But 
this charming novelist’s new home is de- 
scribedasafarm. Itis, tobesure, not remote 
from the town, but it represents withdrawal 
and a rusticity which has led one irreverent 
commentator to couple the author’s name with 
doughnuts —an association ill-befitting the 
author of Monsieur Beaucaire. Possibly the 
jibes of the New York satirist were due to the 
exaltation of Indiana as a literary centre 
which has been indulged in by Indianapolis 


fH per cent. return, we trust that you will 
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Stiffened 
GOLD 


Are guaranteed for 25 years. 
as the most serviceable of all cases. 
“just as good” as the Boss. 


By This Mark 


at Interest 


NTEREST is a silent partner that 
works for you day and night, all the 
year round. You may fall sick, work may 
get slack, accidents may happen, but if 
you have money at interest you have an 
assured income and the principal is always 
ready if you need it. 


The Peoples Savings Bank allows 
four per cent. annual interest, com- 
pounded every six months, and 
accepts deposits in any amount by 
mail, from one dollar up. 


If you have money lying idle, or invested 
in any way that does not yield you four 


feel perfectly free to take advantage of 
the facilities offered by this institution. 


Our Booklet “Banking by Mail” sent free 
if you mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


opens without 
striking the wall. 


Our patented * corner- 
hinge"’ is best, because 
you don't ever have to 
lift your trunk away from 
the wall. The top does 
not strike and knock off 
the plaster or mar the 
woodwork of doors and 
windows, Don't waste 10 
inches space and take up 
room you don't need or 
break vour back lifting. 


COSTS NOMORE 
THAN OTHERS: 


Sent to anyone anywhere. 
“Opn4Aproval & 


We ship every trunk } 
“‘on approval" to in- & 
dividuals tobe returned 
at OUR EXPENSE 
if not found at § 
our Factory Prices 
better value than 
can be obtained 
In Any Common 
Trunk, in addition £ 
ANO OTHER STYLES to its improved features 
ft (NORESSER: TRUNKS. and great convenience. § 
Send for Special Booklet No. A-1010. [ff 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Lid. Toledo, Ohi 


YEARS 


is superior to any other. 


book and trial offer. 
THE 


nails; 
break or come apart. 
fortable chair ever made. 
or without rockers. 
at factory prices, on approval, 
Sreight prepaid. Anything in 
Rattan to order. 

catalog of Settees, 
House Trunks, Divans, etc. 
RATTAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
131 East South Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The gold is so thick on a Jas. Boss 
Stiffened Gold Watch Case that it takes 
the same depth of engraving asa solid gold 
case, without impairing its wearing quality. 
Boss Case never wears ¢hin. 


JAS. BOSS 
Watch Cases 


For 50 years they have been recognized 
Don’t accept any case said 
Ask your jeweler. 


You Know Them 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadelphia * 


Order by Mai 


FREE 


Plate, Instructions for Measuring, Tape Line, 
Write for it. 


HOME BUYER’S TAILORING CO. ¢ 


Capital Stock, $100,000.00, 


etc, 


Special 4x 5 ft. headground, $1.50 
Special 5 x 6 ft. scenic background, $2.00 


We have unsurpassed fucilities for developing ani, 
printing. Send films by mail. Prompt, satisfaetor)! 
service assured. 


For developing rolls Nos. 1 to 2, 15¢ 
Nos, 3 to 4, 20¢. 


Catalogue of Photographic Supplies 


W. HOWARD MORRISON 
118 Sixth St. 


that will last a life time. 


Backgrounds for 
Home Photography 


They give just the finish necessary to make | 
photography a success—you will 
with the results. 


New Construction 


Solidly woven of finest imported Rat- 
tan on steel frame, peculiarly adapted 
to give strength and rigidity without 
adding to weight. 
graceful. A 
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By our system 
measures can be 
taken by anyone. 
We tell you how. 
Impossible to make 
a mistake. : 
Every garment is 
cut and made in 
any style de- 
sired by skilled 
workmen in ou 
own shops, and 
guaranteed to be | 


Made to Order; 


We also guar 
anteeourclotht 
tobe correct in style, 
material, fit and fin-, 
ish, and will refund 
your money if you 
are not perfectly 
satisfied. 


Suits $10 to 525 
(Other garments in 
proportion) | 


Catalogue No. 22, containing 
78 Woolen Samples, Fashion 


CHICA! 


be del 


No. 5, 25¢ 


sent free. 


Pittsburg, Pa 


Light and 


No 


Rattan Chair 9 


no glue. 


There are twenty reasons why the 


KAPOK 
ZYBED esses; MATTRESS 
i ‘The chief reason is that it 
is the only perfectly hygienic mattress made. 
you try it 30 nights free at our expense? 


A. A. BOHNERT CO., Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for 


Nothing to 

Most com- 
With § 
Sold direct 


Write for 
Couches, 


Will 


, 


| 
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fectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked, and 
Wtoasted whole wheat food. 


# fect food, needs no cooking, always ready to 


}' is not expensive — costs no more 


- 


‘“*THE PERFECT FOOD’’ 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 


Millions are eating MAT.TA-VITA, 
the perfect food. 


TASTES GOOD— BECAUSE IT IS GOOD 
MALTA-VITA is the original and only per- 


Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the per- 


eat. Relished by old and young, sick or well. 
Sold by grocers 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 


of the fleece tu the body of the 
material is what makes Wright’s 

Health Underwear lighter, yet 
warmer, than any other underwear. 
Thesemany little loops forma Fleece 
of Comfort that gives ease to theskin 
and protection to the whole body. 
They take upall excretions, main- 
tain perfect ventilation, retain 
the heat of the body, exclude 
the outside cold and damp. 


Health Underwear 


than good underwear should—some 
as low as $1 a garment. Anybody 
can afford to wear it. Book, 

“DRESSING FOR HEALTH,” free. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St., 
New York 


ap in stick form; con- 
Mience and economy in 


AVING. 


It is the best and cheap- 


t shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world. 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


: : Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


JE Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
_. styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
5c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,” 


Pi. J.W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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journalists. The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and it may continue so long as Mr. 
Tarkington’s rustic retreat sends out more 
examples of his delightful story-telling art. 

Rusticity is as distinct from suburbanism 
as the farm from the pocket-handkerchief 
garden, but many of the New York writers can 
claim only a commuter’s kinship with Nature. 
Up beyond the Bronx country and the Zodlog- 
ical Park in which New Yorkers are begin- 
ning to take a vague pride is one of the most 
picturesque of all suburban settlements— 
Lawrence Park. The railroad leaves the 
visitor in the shadow of a cliff covered with 
trees which represent generations, and not 
last year’s purchases, At first sight entrance 
seems as difficult as the path to the Doone 
Valley in Blackmore’s tale, but a road winds 
in and upward under the cliff, and the visitor 
climbs a series of natural terraces which form 
a twentieth century cliff-dwelling. Almost 
in the centre, with a slight air of dominating 
the environments which is entirely befitting, 
is a white colonial house, the home of the 
loved and honored poet and critic, E. C. 
Stedman. Another house is the home of Mrs. 
E. B. Custer, whose Boots and Saddles lives 
in the memory of readers, and Mrs. Alice 
Wellington Rollins, litterateur, and Mr. W. 
T. Smedley, illustrator of the passing social 
show, are among the near-by dwellers in a 
community which has a character of its own. 
Over at New Rochelle, in a house hung with 
Indian curios and rich in trophies of Western 
hunts, lives Frederic Remington, artist and 
author, whose Waif of the Plains is among 
the autumn books. Mrs. Florence Morse 
Kingsley, author of an autumn novel, dwells 
in Staten Island, where genuine “‘ mansions’’ 
and estates distinguished in a former genera- 
tion look down on the trolleys and the gath- 
ering together of modern cottages. But, 
again, the suburban is not the rural, and 
doubtless many writers will envy Mr. 
Tarkington his farm. 

Nevertheless, even suburbanism is not for 
the novelist of New York. W. H. Bishop 
and the late George Parsons Lathrop essayed 
novels of New York with indifferent success. 
Bunner knew certain phases, preferably old 
New York. Matthews has proved his ability 
in his longer stories and a greater convincing 
power in his vignettes. Mrs. Harrison has 
written out of much knowledge, but the force 
of the human comedy as she shows it is but 
indifferently felt. 

What will the newer writers do with the 
newer material offered by steel millionaires, 
and symbolized possibly in the oft-quoted 
Waldorf-Astoria? There he who runs may 
read a tale of the most extraordinary and 
diverse human medleys afforded by the town. 
Some of it is pictured in The Spenders, an 
uneven story mentioned simply as an illus- 
tration of the newer fiction of a metropolis 
which lends itself to the fiction of glimpse 
and detail, but not to the fiction which seeks 
a generalized whole. —J.W. 
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An International Novel 


R. BRAM STOKER’S latest story, The 
Mystery of the Sea ( Doubleday, Page & 
Co. ), is an interesting nightmare, not so full 
of grisly horror as is Dracula, but with enough 
of the supernatural flitting through it to keep 
a reader’s hair lifting. There is a remark- 
able hero in it who tells the tale, a young 
Englishman gifted with second sight and a 
wonderful command of his nerves—a man 
who, impelled by nothing but ‘‘curiosity,’’ 
carries a corpse on his back along a beach at 
midnight, with the dead man’s ghost keeping 
step at his side, a long procession of other 
spooks ahead of him, and an old Scotch witch 
with a bitter tongue and huge jealousy of the 
hero’s gifts looking back into his eyes to see 
what she could see—or rather, try to see 
what he could see. 

Besides the hero and the girl there are in this 
story a hidden cave witha treasure, the secret 
of which is a Spanish family’s trust from the 
time of the Armada; acryptogram telling the 
secret, lost to the family a long time back and 
found by the hero, who deciphers it; a kid- 
naping gang who get the treasure away from 
the hero and lose it in shipwreck at the same 
time that he gets the girl away from them; 
and a Spanish gentleman who, as the last 
survivor of the family, seems to have the best 
right to the find, but, being on the unpopular 
side, is consistently removed from the scene. 

The plot is finely conceived and well put 
together. The style is good, as a whole, but 
in places is marred by hurried writing. 
What are we to think of these sentences: ‘‘I 
found my eyes fol/ow them ’’; ‘‘ I was growing 
eager fo the coming time’’? 

— Morgan Robertson. 


Health 
Beauty 
““* Good 
Figure 


I do not THINK I can 
give you these priceless 
gifts —I KNOW. Ihave 
given them to 5000 women 
by teaching them the simple 
laws of Nature. Give me 
15 minutes of your time each day and I will give 
you not only freedom from suffering, but make your 
life a joy, your work a pleasure and your pleasure 
perfect. I will give you individually exactly what 
you need to build up, fill out or reduce your figure 
to graceful, symmetrical proportions and secure for 
you a fine carriage. I will give you poise— mental, 
moral, vital —perfect self-possession, clear brain, 
quick perception, winning manner. These sre the 
gifts of perfect health and perfect knowledge of 
yourself. 


The following extracts are from letters from my 
pupils on my desk as I write: 


“Tam not nearly so nervous. My chest expansion is four 
inches and the best of all, I am gaining in weight.” 

“My height is increased a good inch. My hip measure- 
ment has reduced from 44 to 38 inches.”’ 

“It seems wonderful that the exercises could have helped 
me so much in a short time — the exercises for the eyes are so 
good, as are all your other exercises.”” 

““My husband, who has been away for six weeks, was so 
surprised and delighted over my reduction and my improved 
figure,"’ 

“‘I never felt or looked as well as at the present time. | 
have not had an attack of indigestion and but one headache 
in six weeks, and compared with the previous weeks it is a 
miracle.” 

“T feel better in every way —lighter, brighter and a desire 
to live. My nerves are better and my general health im- 
proved. My carriage is very materially better.” 

“Since I began working with you I have increased my 
chest expansion 3 inches, my diaphragm expansion from 
2 to 5inches, my bust measurement from 32 to 36. I have 
lengthened my front waist line 3 inches.”’ 

“My deep breathing has given my skin a new life and 
color.’’ 

“Never in my life have I been as well as Iam now, and I 
am indeed grateful to you. My sister, who had not seen me 
for three months, was surprised at my changed appearance.” 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, says: ‘‘ Itis the glory of the present revival of physical 
exercises that it is led by educated physicians. Itis a new 
movement of the highest importance. It means the end ot the 
era of quackery in hygiene.” 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., LL. D., writes me: ‘‘ Your 
thorough preparation for your work and your high aim must 
surely give you a worthy success." 


Yours for a body expressing perfect health, per- 
fect grace and perfect womanhood. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 11,57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


The American Model C. G, V., by the Charron 
Girardot & Voigt Company of America. 


PANHARD RENAULT 
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Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
which means bothsides 
alike. All colors, and 
more serviceable than 
more costly carpets. 
Sent by express pre- 
paid east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Sizes and Prices 
9 by 6 ft. $3.00 
9 by 7% ft, 3,50 
4.00 
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9 by 9 ft. 
9 by 1034 ft, 4.50 


9 by 12 ft. 5,00 


Your money back if you want it. 
Oriental Importing Co., 687 Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


Catalogue free for the asking. 
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Fifteen minutes a day is no tax on any person’s time or 
patience, and for it you may have bounding life in your veins, 
fine color, bright eyes 
and troubles through 12 years’ experience in helping them. 
I have yet to find one whom I cannot benefit. 
took my work by mail because I succeeded so well in per 
sonal work, and the benefits which my pupils have received 
have been more and greater than I even dared to hope. 


happiness. I Know woman's needs 


I under- 


Remember, my work is 
physical culture — not 
mere muscular exercise. 
You want something which 
reaches causes; you want 
something for your own 
special need. I have made 
so many women thankful 
and happy, shall be glad to 
help you also. Men cannot 
do this work for women. 
They do not understand 

our conditions nor limita- 

tions. My exercises culti- 
vate the distinguished 
carriage and bearing 
which at once bespeaks 
culture and refine- 
ment. Write to me 
whatever you need 
or think upon the 
mutter and I shall 
be pleased to 
send you free 
full information 
regarding my 
system and tes- 
timonial letters 
from pupils, and 
for ten cents en- 
closed an_in- 
structive and in- 
teresting book- 
let, with a card 
for your dress- 
ing table show- 
ing the correct 
lines of the 
woman’s figure 
in poise and 
movement. 


NOTE: 
Miss Cocroft ts 
President of 
the Physical 
Culture Ex- 
tenston work 
tn America. 
She needs 
no further 
introaduc- 
tion to the 

public. 


A French automobile completely con- 
structed in this country under American 
machine shop methods. 


The exact reproduction of its French 
prototype. 


Fitted with the King of Belgium 
aluminum body. 

The acme of perfection in automobile 
construction, 


Price, $5,500 
SMITH & MABLEY 


Sole Distributers 
513-515 Seventh Avenue 
Importers 


Dpercerian Steel Pens 


They ARE THE BEST in the Essential qualities of 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
at Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, will be 
sent postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A Whole Year for 25 Cents 


For a limited time only 
a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion to 


Redfield’s Magazine 


will be sent to any ad- 
dress for only 


25 Cents 


New York 


Some of the prettier covers. 
All printed in three colors. 
Superb Engravings, Splendid Stories, Great Illustra- 


tions. Beautifully printed, beautifully illustrated, the 
best family magazine published. Standard magazine 
size. Artistically engraved cover designs in three colors. 
As a special inducement to double the circulation you can have 
“* Redfield’s ’’ sent to your address every month for a whole year by 
sending the small sum of 25¢ for a Whole Year's Subscription to 


REDFIELD’S MAGAZINE, 91 Redfield Bldg., Smethport, Pa. 
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ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
NOTHING 
MORE 


FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 


NABISCO 


EACH ONE 
AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 

OFF 


TO PLEASURE LAND 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


READY, START! 


An Athletic Event 


You want, everybody wants, brain and 
muscle, wind and stamina, and can get them 
if fedproperly. Thisisanathleticage. The 
man or woman who is weak or sickly, is not 
in the race; success socially or in business 
goes only to the strong and healthy. It is 
largely a matter of choice with any one for 
proper living, and proper food will bring the 
prize. 

An athlete in Chicago tells of the good 
results he obtained from proper food; he 
says:— ‘‘ Last Spring I began to train hard 
to become an athlete in track events and to 
grow stronger; I now know that what strength 
and victories I have secured is due to the use 
of Grape-Nuts. When in training for an 
athletic meet, I would just live on Grape- 
Nuts alone for three days before the event 
was to come off. During this time I have 


won six championship races out of two 
athletic meets. Ina 300 yard run my time 


was 35 seconds and in the 75 yard dash the 
time was 9 seconds, both being a good record. 

Grape-Nuts has given me a stronger mind 
and also bodily strength which no other food 
could have done in so short atime. I have 
gained strength in a most remarkable way 
since using Grape-Nuts. 

Members of our foot-ball team have a 
training table on which may be found first of 
all the ‘athlete’s favorite food, Grape- 
Nuts.’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 
Size 5% x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each, 
32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 
GEO, P. BROWN & CO. 


Beverly, Mass. 
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Truck Gardens 
Under Glass 


By RENE BACHE 


glass for winter use is a rapidly devel- 

oping industry in this country, and has 
already attained such proportions that well- 
to-do people have no difficulty in obtaining 
fresh tomatoes, fresh eggplants, fresh lettuce, 
fresh celery, and other such luxuries all the 
year round. But the latest and most inter- 
esting departure in this line is the raising of 
green corn in hothouses. 

Hitherto nobody seems to have thought of 
trying to force sweet corn, and the “‘ season ”’ 
of that highly desirable vegetable has been 
restricted to the period of natural production. 
But it is a certainty that, before long, juicy 
roasting ears will be obtainable in winter and 
spring alike, if one cares to pay for them. 
Experts attached to the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experimental Station have been 
putting the question to atest, and they find 
that corn can be grown in hothouses to great 
advantage, and very profitably, under con- 
ditions such as are suitable to lettuce or 
tomatoes. 

Sweet corn ordinarily does not appear on 
the market until about July 1, and thus, even 
in spring, there is a long season during which 
the greenhouse grower would meet no compe- 
tition. In early July the usual price is fifty 
to sixty cents a dozen ears—which gives a 
notion of the profit to be expected. In order 
to be remunerative, however, the crop should 
be ready for sale before July, at which time 
the Southern product begins to arrive in 
Northern cities. 

The greenhouse commonly used for lettuce 
and cucumbers answers very well for corn, 
with ground-floor beds and plenty of room 
overhead for the tall stalks. A temperature 
of seventy-five degrees or higher during the 
day, and not below sixty at night, is desira- 
ble, and there must be plenty of sunlight, the 
glass needing no shading. Time is gained 
by soaking the seeds before planting, as in 
this way they germinate more quickly. 

Sweet corn grown under glass readily fertil- 
izes itself, but, to insure perfect pollination, 
one can go over a house ina short time by 
simply cutting a tassel here and there, and 
dusting it upon the silk. In about eighty- 
eight days after planting the ears are ready 
to be picked; but it is believed that the crop 
may be harvested ina much shorter period by 
keeping the temperature higher. The only 
pests to contend with are rats and mice, which 
dig up the seed and eat the ears. These must 
be destroyed before planting is begun. 


|e forcing of garden vegetables under 


Meltons for the Midwinter Market 


Another notable horticultural novelty is the 
forcing of melons for the midwinter market. 
As yet this business has made only a begin- 
ning, such knowledge as exists on the subject 
being derived chiefly from recent experiments 
at Cornell University. Melons are often pro- 
duced in May and June from seed sown in 
January, but it was formerly supposed to be 
impossible to secure good ones in December, 
January and February. The solution of the 
problem was reached only after six years of 
persistent effort, and it consists in meeting 
the following requirements, viz: plenty of 
heat all the time, falling not below seventy at 
night; a soil containing plenty of mineral 
elements, and selection of proper varieties. 
The plants must never be checked, even from 
the moment the seeds germinate, by insects, 
low temperature, or any other cause. 

A house adapted to the growing of cucum- 
bers and tomatoes is all right for melons. 
But the first requisite is high temperature, 
and it must not be allowed to fall even in the 
coldest weather. The vines should be grown 
on benches, with room enough above to train 
them on strings to a height of five or six feet. 
Plenty of water must be supplied, and the 
soil ought to be extremely rich. Sow the 
seeds in pots and transplant them to the 
benches later. 

The sexes in melons are in separate flowers 
on the same plant, the female blossom being 
always distinguishable by the fact that there 
is a tiny melon (the seed vessel) just below 
the petals. It is necessary to fertilize the 
female flowers by hand, and this is accom- 
plished quite easily by dusting them with 
pollen from the male blossoms. 

In the North, lettuce is grown in hothouses 
for the winter market, but in the South it can 
be raised quite as well in cold frames under 
glass sashes. Thus the up-to-date gardener 


This is 
Your 
Opportunity! 


LYON & HEALY’S New Building and 
Alteration Sale of 


400 PIANOS 


The new building adjoining our present warerooms is 
approaching completion, and in order to combine its 
space with our present salesrooms, alterations of the most 
far-reaching character become necessary. Rather than 
move and store a large portion of our piano stock while 
heavy walls are being torn down, etc., we offer 400 


PIANOS AT SPECIAL CLEARING SALE PRICES. The 
following will convey an idea of the exceptional value 
obtainable at this sale: 


NEW PIANOS 


Neat mahogany and walnut finished uprights, fancy 
panels, with modern attachments, reduced to $125. 
Attractive and durable, sweet-toned uprights, well-made 
action, made to retail at much higher figure, $135, Beauti- 
ful instruments, with elaborately carved panels. Boston 
rolling fall-board, mahogany and quartered oak cases, 
would ornament any apartment, $150. Cabinet grand 
uprights of reliable Eastern make, fully guaranteed, in 
artistically designed mahogany and oak cases, $190. 
Instruments in one of the most popular Eastern makes, in 
some of the handsomest designs we have ever shown, 
$225. Also choice of ONE HUNDRED SLIGHTLY USED 
and second-hand pianos, including Steinway, Knabe, 
Krakauer, Fischer, Sterling and other famous makes. 
Write for special bargain list and also cost of freight on 
pianos. We ship pianos everywhere. Every piano fully 
guaranteed. 


41 Adams St., 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO 
The business of Lyon & Healy largely exceeds in 


volume and value that of any other musical establishment 
in either Europe or America. 


‘*THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF” 


SELF=FILLING PEN 


Overcomes every objectionable feature found in all other 
fountain pens. Merely dip in ink, press with thumb and pen 
is filled. No dropper, unscrewing joints, pulling plugs, tak- 
ing apart to clean, dropping ink, jarring to start flow; won't 
roll off a sloping desk. ONLY fountain pen in which copy- 
ing ink can be successfully used. Regular Pen, $3.00; Large, 
$4.00; Extra Large, $5.00. Mailed anywhere prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 
Your dealer can supply you, but if he w2é/ sof, then 


ORDER DIRECT 


We can match the action of any steel pen you send us. 
FOR A TWO-CENT STAMP we will send 
new catalogue describing the pen that has 
revolutionized the fountain pen business. 
ALSO Prof. Sloan's suggestions for improv- 
ing your handwriting. 


The Conklin Pen Co. 
764 Madison St. Toledo, Ohio 


His POSTPAID 


Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis= 
Pull 

Does 


Yours P 


‘The Razor with a Character ”’ 


None better at any price. Why pay more? 
Guarantee to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Hollow ground, made 
of finest steel, tempered by a patent process, 
will shave satisfactorily for a lifetime. 

$1.00 brings it prepaid. Set of valuable shavy- 
ing rules free with each. 

wed Se the modern sharpening paste, 
enough for two years for 15 cts. Sample 5 cts. 

Free Book — Tells how to shave comfortably and how to 
treat a razor. Free if you send your dealer's name, 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
NEW YORK —2 West Fourteenth Street. 
CHICAGO — 480 South Western Avenue. 
BOSTON —Iver Johnson Sport’g Gds, Co. 
ST. LOUIS — 2929 Henrietta Street. 
PITTSBURG— 513 Penn Building. 


We want to tell you of the 
durable and sanitary_wall 
coating, ALABASTINE, 
and of the beautiful effects that you can get without 
using poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for 
free information, 
ALABASTINE CO., 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


French 
German, Spanish 


HALF PRICE LIMITED OFFER 
Mastered easily and quickly by the 
5 


Language Phone Method: 


As it teaches you to converse from the 
very first lesson. Through our a | 
ing records you hear all practica 

phrases, such as are used in every- 
day life and contained in DR. RICHARD 
S. ROSENTHAL’S ‘“‘COMMON SENSE / 
METHOD OF PRACTICAL LIN} 
GUISTRY.” No more dry, technical | 
grammars to wade through. 


YOU LEARN AT HOME 
AT LITTLE COST 
The ever ready voice of the livin 
at your instant comman 


The most eminent College Prolescoan Phys 
cians, Clergymen, Lawyers and Merchants 
have endorsed this as the only System by 
which the Languages can be mastered, 


Send us postal to-day for special offer 
to ‘CHE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
readers. ‘Vhis offer will soon be with- 
drawn. 


International College of Languages | 
13 B Park Row, New York 


teacher is 


Can Do It 


with a little prac- 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seeking pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
ij for all kinds of Pyro- 
i] graphic work—the 
} popular art of burnt 
| 
| 
| 


wood etching —con- 
| sisting of Platinum 
} Point, Cork Handle, 
4] Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bot 
| Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, 

full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, 

sent C.O.D. for examination, if desired. Our s| 

price on this leader is $2.25. Value, $3.00. 

Catalogue No. P 38 Free — Illustrating outfits at all 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for a4 . 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
| 146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of a 
goods in the world. 


You hang it on the wall of your bed-cha 
It shows by carefully prepared illustrations and 
instructions the scientific methods by which y 


bedy Fe the ideal of perfection. Sent on receipe 
10 cents (stamps or coin). State sex and occuy 
tion. Address 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
134 Fifth Avenue ork 


TRADE WARK 


CELYENE 


CARBIDE FEED GENERATOR 


Makes Night Li ght 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere. 


“A satisfactory solution of one of the many pra } 
of country life.” 
— Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, St. Austin’s 


Write for free booklets 

J. B. COLT CO., 21 Barclay St. Dept. G, New ¥ 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGE 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 


ap 


To introduce our mail course 
Physical Development we are of 
ing the instructions free for 
60 days, you pay cost of p 
} printing, etc.,only. Wetramy 
men and women to become 5 
} ical Directors. Send for app 
blank. 
Mac Levy Institute of Physical 
Hotel St. George, Corres. Dep 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


#100 Worth of 10 ¢ 
I Musicfor 

If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two 
yocal and five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are copyrighted 
and cannot be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


| We make this offer to reliable men and women 


to enable us to send information regarding our 
: Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
| absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 
ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 

| mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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fa : Beaks ; 


| Natural conditions are 
those of health. Alert, 
| normal minds and active, 
healthful bodies are the 
birthrights of all human 
kind, There is one, and 
only one way to possess 
them and that is by the 
use of NATURAL Foop. 
Those who are tired and 
sore in mind and body 
‘may enter the domain of 
vigorous health if they will 
throw off the yoke of unnatural desire for white 
read, mushes, meat and other imperfect articles of diet 
indeat NATURAL Foop. Look the problem squarely in 
| the face for weal or woe and choose, wisely or unwisely, 
jut not blindly. Here is the truth. Nature has stored in 
he whole wheat all the properties in correct proportion 
ecessary to nourish every element of the human body. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents this nourishment 
jo the most appetizing and digestible form. If you use 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit you will be well 
and strong. Decide. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question"’ 
Cook Book (free). Address 
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co The Natural Food Co 
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absorbs perspiration. 
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in Dixie Land gets his lettuce ready for sale 
by the Christmas holidays, after which he 
sets out eggplants or cucumbers under the 
sashes, bringing them to ripeness at a time 
when they will command good prices. Inthe 
same way strawberry plants are protected by 
covering them with glass about the first of 
March, and the resulting fruit goes to market 
far ahead of the open-air crop. 

The cauliflower, which hitherto has scarcely 
been known as a winter vegetable outside of 
the establishments of wealthy persons who 
employ gardeners, is now beginning to be 
raised under glass on a commercial scale. 
Again in this case the knowledge-producing 
experiments were performed by the experts 
at the Cornell Experiment Station. It was 
found that seeds sown August 24 yielded ripe 
and marketable cauliflowers by the middle of 
January—that is to say, in four and a half 
months. A second crop sown October 21 
yielded results by the end of March. 


Summer Uses for Hothouses 


Winter cauliflowers, like all forced crops, 
should be harvested when small, for at that 
season vegetables of medium or even small 
size sell for nearly or quite as much as large 
ones, and the cost of raising them is decidedly 
less. Cauliflower heads four inches in diam- 
eter are big enough for January and will 
readily bring twenty cents apiece. 

Forcing houses are usually cleaned out and 
permitted to lie idle during the summer, when 
vegetables and flowers can be grown just as 
well out of doors, but recent experiments made 
at the New Hampshire Experiment Station 
seem to show that establishments of the kind 
might be employed to advantage during the 
warm season of the year for producing certain 
tropical and other fruits and vegetables. 
Tomatoes were grown in this way and sold 
in July very profitably, outdoor tomatoes being 
not yet on the market. Eggplants and pep- 
pers proved equally satisfactory, while pole 
beans did famously. 

The value of glass houses in connection 
with most agricultural pursuits is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated, adding as they do to 
the annual earnings of many a gardener and 
farmer who has leisure time in winter to 
devote to the forcing of vegetables and fruits. 
Incidentally, the employment afforded for 
cold weather and rainy days is delightful. 
Women are able to lend a good deal of help, 
too, the work being so light. 

Professor Galloway, of the Department of 
Agriculture, estimates that 1000 establish- 
ments in this country are now engaged in 
forcing winter vegetables. No less than 4o,- 
ooo acres of glass are devoted to the purpose 
in the neighborhood of Boston alone, and the 
total retail value of the products, for the whole 
United States, is $4,500,000 annually. 


Qed 
An Unofficial Address 


HE official residence of the President of 
Princeton University is an old stone 
mansion called Prospect. When the new 
President, Professor Woodrow Wilson, who 
will be inaugurated October 25, was elected 
last June he lived in a street, inhabited by 
many other professors, called Library Place. 
Among the notes of congratulation he received 
the next morning was one from his fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Laurence Hutton. The 
envelope bore this address: ‘‘ To Professor 
Woodrow Wilson, Library Place—with a 
better place in Prospect.’’ 
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Nature Studies 
By Carolyn Wells 


The Iron Spider 


Tee Iron Spider is an insect strange, 

He loves to stand upon a red-hot range 
Unlike his race, he’s not an octoped, 
He has but three legs and he has no head. 
Had this but been the kind Miss Muffet saw, 
’Twould not have filled the maiden with such awe. 


The Tomahawk 


HE Tomahawk’s a fearsome bird, we deem; 
Though feathered tribes hold him in great 
estecm, 
A bird of prey, he whizzes through the air, 
And clutches his pale victim by the hair. 
Gory and grewsome, he is the mainstay 
Of the historic novel of to-day. 
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INQUIRY COUPON 
Lincoln History Society, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 


Please send me, free of cost, further 
information about TARBELL’S LIFE 
OF LINCOLN. 


THIS COUPON 3@> 


Will bring you particulars about a famous 
biography that is 


AS INTERESTING AS A ROMANCE 


The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


IN FOUR BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


HY should the fact that a story is 

true militate against its interest ? 

We read historical romances by the 
hundred thousand copies, knowing thefh to 
be fiction, But here is a man whose life story 
reads stranger than any romance, is true, is 
noble, and is a proud heritage to every American 
citizen. Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln is not merely 
a chronicle of the statesman, the lawyer and the 
President, but a story of the man, as he was, begin- 
ning with his log-cabin home and following his early 
struggles, step by step, until the time in our civil crisis 
when our national life hung on his statesmanship. 


It is a Story that Every Member 
of the Family will Enjoy 


Your boy will follow ‘‘Abe’s”’ early life with breathless 
interest, your wife will admire him in his home, and you 
vourself will be irresistibly amused by some of Lincoln’s 
famous stories, and aroused by this account of his suc- 
cessful life. 


Among the New and Splendid Features 


the work contains a wealth of new material never before published, gathered from original sources dur- 
ing five years of the most painstaking research; new portraits, fac-similes of important documents, 
speeches, letters, telegrams, stories and anecdotes are here presented for the first time. 


MR. DANA’S OPINION OF IT 


The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York Suz, and who, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of \WWar, was intimately «associated with Lincoln, selected ‘Varbell’s Early Life of 
Lincoln (the first volume of the present great work) as one of ten books indispensable to 
every one of American origin. 


PRAISE FROM THE PRESS 


“The books deserve a popular 
welcome, because they satisfy in an 
honest way the craving for details 
of Lincoln's wonderful career."" 

N.Y. Evening Post. 


The Four Volumes Sent on Approval 


The work is in four handsome volumes, containing 133 illustrations. In 
order that you may judge it for yourself, we are quite willing to send the 
entire set on inspection at our expense. If the books do not suit you, 
return them, Could we make a fairer offer? But the edition is limited. 


This Coupon will bring you the books 


“It is not extravagant praise to 
affirm that this ‘ Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,’ by Ida M. Tarbell, is on 
the whole the best that has yet been 
written."'— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


“‘ Her work presents a portrait 
of the man that no student 
of history can afford to 
miss." 


Post 
Oct. 18 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Lincoln History 
Society, 

150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Please send me, at 

your expense, a com- 

plete set of Tarbell’s 

LIFE OF LINCOLN, in 

four volumes, bound in 

cloth. If satisfactory, I will 

send you $1.00 at once, and 

$1.00 per month thereafter for 

nine* months. If not satisfactory, 

I will return them within 10 days 
at your expense. 


A PREMIUM FOR PROMPTNESS 


All who send us the lower coupon (@— within two 
weeks will be presented, upon receipt of their accept- 
ance, with a fac-simile copy of Lincoln’s personal 
note book, a unique and valuable gift. 


Name 
LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Address. 


*Tf %4-leather binding is desired change 9 to 13 
months, 
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A Year’s Supply 
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S as cheap as air 


“SUN” Incandescent ie 
Gasoline Lamp Z\ 
Ideal Light for home, hall, church 
or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. 
Branch supply depots in 
all larger Cities. Write a 


for Catalogue. PINS 
ALR 
we 1118 


Don't smile! We mean it; and 3000 steady customers 
gained in 6 months know we mean it —from experience. 
We will send you just exactly the cigar that you like, per- 
haps a better one than you can afford to buy over the retail 
counter, at a price that will give you two years’ smoking 
for what you now pay for one. How? Because we have cut 
out the useless services and expenses of all the ‘in-between 
men"’ and now sell 


Direct from Our Factory to You 


precisely the same merit-proven cigars that made us famous 
when we sold many millions a year to dealers and at exactly 
the same prices we formerly charged the jobbing trade. You 
save half by this method; we are doing twice the business 
and eight out of ten trial customers come back for more. 
No risk to you. Just the cigar you like, or 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Why burn up money as well as tobacco by buying at retail, 
in face of a guarantee like this, and a score of different 
blends from which to critically suit your taste? How to get 
two cigars for the present price of one is fully explained in 
our FREE booklet, ‘ROLLED Oa ie or Deter 
still, send 75 cents for trial box of 12 cigars sold at retail for 
10 to 15 cents. Express prepaid to your door. Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


JOHN B. ROGERS & CO., 411 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. J Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
} STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 
A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
In soft, rough finish. Co/orxs; Gray Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. Send for catalogue. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y.- 


Agents Secure Territory. 
Sun Vapor Light Co. ~” 
Box 603, Canton, 0, 


(Licensee of the ground 


Ny 


pe 


is a hobby followed with 
pleasure and profit by 


STAMP COLLECTING thousands of intelligent 


persons. Free copy of Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, 
telling all about it, sent upon request. 


MEKEEL- REDFIELD -SEVERN 00., 198 Greene Street, New York City 


K TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 


MEN’S HAT No. 2 
Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


In smooth finish. 
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Kalamazoo 


and baker, will 
own home on 


the perfect cooker 
your 


be sent to 


7 30 Days 


in your own way. These Ranges 
are all fitted with our patent oven 
thermometer (shown above). They 
are sold direct from the factory 


to you at factory prices. Write 
for the free illustrated catalogue. 
It is full of useful information. 


We make a splendid Round Heater, 
that burns any kind of fuel. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


i GETS THIS H 


1°650. AUTOMOBILE iq 


I! 

i The OLDSMOBILE i 

1 The 20th Century Horseless Carriage i | 
\y Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 |) 
/} miles per hour; expense of running, 3g cent per |} 


|) mile; price, $650.00. Vi 
Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for |/ 


3 months’ trial subscription to ih 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ | 


A handsome magazine for book- Vt 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- || 
ing, Business Management, Book- | 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial | 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora-_ |! 
tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- 
S ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.00 a Year. Hil 


Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send i} 
your subscription to-day. | 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. |) 
42 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich. i 


$65 Diamonds 


New Rings for November 


Two bargains as long as they lastt— 4 carat diamond, 
extra quality guaranteed, in tooth setting, rich effect, 
for $65. Special, also $65, 14 carat diamond, guaran- 
teed, in solitaire setting. Great sellers. 


Sent for Examination 


We pay express charges. If 
If either suits you, 
Put savings in diamonds 
Any diamond 


Pay nothing in advance. 
not satisfactory, send them back. 
Pay $13 cash — $6.50 a month. 
and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. 
bought of us can 

VALUABLE | be exchanged for 
XMAS larger diamond 

any time at full 
price. Start with 


You can wear 
either ring one 


year for 10c a 


BOOK FREE week. Ask how. 


a small diamond investment and exchange as your in- 


come grows. Write immediately for our valuable FREE 
booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond.”’ Tells the “‘ why "’ of 
our wholesale prices, and shows the most popular rings, 
pins, studs, earrings and brooches. Re/erence— First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, Ml. 


THE SATERDATY 


THE Barr 


(Continued from Page 11) 


““T wish’? he said—‘‘ I wish you could say 
something —I hardly know what —something 
to me. So little would be so much.”’ 

“But what cax I say?’’ she protested. 
don’t know —I—what can I say?”’ 

“Tt must be yes or no for me,’’ he broke out. 
“TI can’t go on this way 


oy 


“But why not? Why not?’’ exclaimed 
Laura. ‘‘Why must we—terminate any- 
thing? Why not let things go on just as 


they are? We are quite happy as we are. 
There’s never been a time of my life when 
I’ve been happier than this last three or four 
months. I don’t want to change anything. 
Ah, here we are.’’ 

The hansom drew up in front of the house. 
Aunt Wess’ and Page were already inside. 
The maid stood in the vestibule in the light 
that streamed from the half-open front door, 
an umbrella in her hand. And as Laura 
alighted she heard Page’s voice calling from 
the front hall that the others had umbrellas, 
that the maid was not to wait. 

The hansom splashed away, and Corthell 
and Laura mounted the steps to the vestibule. 

““Won’t you come in?’’ shesaid. ‘“‘ There 
is a fire in the library.”’ 

But he said no, and for a few seconds they 
stood under the vestibule light, talking. Then 
Corthell, drawing off his glove, said: 

““T suppose that I have my answer. You 
do not wish forachange. JIunderstand. You 
wish to say by that, that you do not love me. 
If you did love meas I love you, you would 
wish for just that—a change. You would be 
as eager as I for that wonderful, wonderful 
change that makes a new heaven and a new 
earth.’’ 

This time Laura did not answer. There 
was a monient’s silence. Then Corthell said: 
“Do you know, I think I shall go away.”’ 

“Go away?”’ 

““Yes, to New York. Possibly to Paris. 
There is a new method of fusing glass that 
I’ve promised myself long ago I would look 
into. I don’t know that it interests me much 
now, but I think I had better go. At once, 
within the week. I’ve not much heart in it; 
but it seems—under the circumstances—to 
be appropriate.’’ He held out his bared hand. 
Laura saw that he was smiling. 

““Well, Miss Dearborn— good-by.’’ 

““ But why should you go?’’ she cried dis- 
tressfully. ‘‘ How perfectly —ah, don’t go,”’ 
she exclaimed, then in desperate haste added: 
“Tt would be absolutely foolish.’ 

Shall I stay?’’ he urged. ‘‘ Do you tell 
me to stay?’’ 

““Of course I do,’’ she answered. ‘‘ It 
would break up the play—your going. It 
would spoil my part. You play opposite me, 
you know. Please stay.’’ 

“Shall I stay,’’ he asked, 
of your part ? There is no one else you would 
rather have? He was smiling straight into 
her eyes, and she guessed what he meant. 

She smiled back at him, and the spirit of 
daring, never more awake in her, replied, as 
she caught his eye: 

‘“ There is no one else I would rather have.’’ 

Corthell caught her hand of a sudden. 

““Laura,’’ he cried, “‘ let us end this fencing 
and quibbling once and for all. Dear, dear 
girl, I Jove you with all the strength of all 
the good inme. Let me be the best aman can 
be to the woman he loves—let me be your 
husband.’’ 

Laura flashed a smile at him. 

““Tf you can make me love you enough,’’ 
she answered. 

““And you think I can?’’ he exclaimed. 

““You have my permission to try,’’ she said. 

She hoped fervently that now, without 
further words, he would leave her. Not that 
she wished to be rid of him, but that would 
be the most delicate chivalry on his part — 
having won thus much—to push his advantage 
no further. She waited anxiously for his 
next words. She began to fear that she had 
trusted too much upon her assurance of his 
tact. 

Corthell held out his hand again. 

“It is good-night, then, not good-by.”’ 

“Tt is good-night,’’ said Laura. 

With the words he was gone, and Laura, 
entering the house, shut the door behind her 
with a long breath of satisfaction. 

Page and Landry were still in the library. 
Laura joined them, and for a few moments 
the three stood before the fireplace talking 
about the play. Page at length, at the first 
opportunity, excused herself and went to bed. 
She made a great show of leaving Landry 
and Laura alone, and managed to convey the 
impression that she understood they were 
anxious to be rid of her. 
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EVENING? POST 


Vhis is what you are doing, until you 
have obtained a knowledge of accounts and 
bookkeeping. No business man or woman 
can really succeed without a knowledge of 
this important subject. Besides, good and ex- 


premium. Good positions await them. 


not take up our offer, whereby you can 


Our methods excel all others. 


a profitable position. 
We guarantee it. 


without loss of time or money. 
more thoroughly, 


No other school in the world can do so much for 
Our course is quickly learned. 


ates. 
easy under our system. 


of experienced, practical accountants. 
ates are recognized as experienced people. 


explains the best system of keeping accounts in the world. 
position in life. 
absolutely FREE if you are interested. 
nities. 


secured for you by us, the sooner you write the better. 


The 


chicago | elephione Holder 


Places phone where you want it when you want it—instantly 
out of the way or ready for use. Can be fastened to any desk, 
wall or partition. Leaves the desk slide free. Adjustable to 
any size base. Superior in every respect to the clumsy swing 
arms on the market. Agents wanted. Some good territory 
left. In ordering, mention size of base. Sent on ten days’ 
free trial, price $2.50 for one, or $6.50 for three, to 


F. W. PARDEE, Gen’! Sales Agent 
Room 412, 119 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


O F erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


remarkable recommending features ; previous 


experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 
KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 
564 Washington St. 
( U Boston, Mass. 

IS YOUR INSTEP LOW? 
GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 
“Worn inside the shoe," 

Arch the Instep, In- 
crease Height, Make 
Better Fitting Shoes, 

———= Remove Jar in Walk- 
Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
Don’t require larger shoes. %4 in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; lin., 50c. 


per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. READ: Send name, size 
shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG, CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


RHOPPI NG et FREE 


Some are earning $50 
per week and upwards 
Men and women wanted every where to op- 


ing. Indorsed by physicians. 


In all the Leading 


Write DEPARTMENT 
FRED.G.SUTOR 8: Stores 


1120 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition, A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
‘paid on receipt of 


price if your 
dealer haswtit. 25C 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Whole 
men with little capital. Particulars and 


d 260-page Magic Lantern book free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


The HOLMAN LINEAR 


BIBLE 
An Appropriate Holiday Present. 


Illustrated. Thousands of interesting 
views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 


perienced bookkeepers and accountants are at a 
Larger sala- 
ries are paid them than any other form of office help. 
You are throwing away great opportunities if you do 


Learn Bookkeeping at Home 


WITHOUT PAYING ANY TUITION FEE 
UNTIL WE PLACE YOU IN A POSITION 


All you have to pay in advance is a fair charge for supplies, etc. 
number of pupils and teach them bookkeeping and business methods thoroughly, allowing 
them to pay their tuition after they have completed our course and have been placed by us in 
You can learn quickly at your own home 
We take all the risk. 
but find employment for you before we ask you to pay a cent for your tuition. 
We have more than 1500 people under contract whose business it is to find positions for our gradu- 


Our system was originated by an expert accuunt- 
ant who has kept and audited the books of the largest corporations in the world. 
They teach you bookkeeping as it is practised in business. 
Our diploma is an honored one. 


“HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS”? is the title of an extensive treatise on bookkeeping and business. It 


It is just the book for beginners; yet it contains information of value to experts. 
Do not write unless you wish to better your position and increase your opportu- 
If you are in earnest, if you would like to obtain a paying position as bookkeeper or wish to learn a perfect system 
which will enable you to earn a better salary, provided you could pay your tuition after the position had been actually 
For full information and FREE BOOK address 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Drawer 39 D, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The best arrangement of the 
Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions. 
Clergy and 


' 


October 18, 190; 


We will enroll a limited 


We not only teach you 


To become an expert bookkeeper is 


you. 


Our faculty is composed 
Our gradu- 


It tells you how to make more money and better your 
It is sent to you 
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“ DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabiny 
42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordina/ 

typewriter desk costing twi 

the money. Golden oak, han) 
some finish, handy, serviceabl 
invaluable. Delivered east | 

Rocky Mountains, freight mi 

Wri 


paid, for $10. If not satisfacto 
Lene at our expense. 
for catalogue of the Dearbo; 
Cabinets. { 
Ala, 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birminghar 
TEAR BOOK-KEEPIN( 
and TELEGRAPH’ 


By Mail—At Your Own Home ~ 


Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remarkably i) 
expensive, fitting young men and women for good payii 
positions in offices, stores, banks, railroad offices, etc. Anyo| 
can learn it in a few weeks. We find positions free 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
260 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mic 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50° 
WHEN YOU USE OUR 


I Perfect Steam Cooker With Doo 


i] |Steam-cooked foods are healthier and | 
A} digestible than boiled or baked. Large mt 
cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving) 
fueland labor. Book Free. Special rate fort 
i] days. Used on any kind of stove. AGEN’ 

WANTED. Liberal salaries can be made. i 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Oh 


Tapestry Brussels Carpet 50c 


Cut, Fitted and Sewed Free 

These are good goods—in various designs a 
colors, and at the price of an ordinary Ingrain or 
Rag Carpet. Catalogue showing designs and 
colors sent free. Fi 
HERCULES ATKIN CO., Ltd. — 
903 and 905 Market St. Philadelphia, P 


FOCUS HERE! ™yFepalsr maa 


12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. For 
regular pictures from negatives or from leaves, | 
patterns, laces, designs on paper or cloth, post- 
als, menus, birthday or X-mas 
cards. Nothing but Water 
Required. Box makes what 
you'd pay $4.50 for of ready prepared paper 
of richer blue, clearer whites and quicker print- 
ing paper or cloth than you ever used before. 

EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo Expert 
Booklet Free. 239 Bible House, N. Y. City 


1 1 Before deciding where} 
California Resort spend the winter write { 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attr 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health- givi 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., Californ| 


ARTISTIC MODERN HOMES. New. Price $1. 
Unexcelled at Any Price 


SPECIAL —Sent for 25c. if you inten¢) 
build within a year. State probable ¢ 


Strongly endorsed by 


Book contains Floor Plans, Ed 

are incorporated, capital 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, Room P, 220 Broadway, New Yu 

ea 
out the U. S. and Cana, 

for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 

Bible Students. EDITION Just Vi 


Exterior and Interior Views. 
divide U. S. into 125 Districts and . 
$25,000 made from onet 
G | NS SENG Room in your garden fo gt) 
McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., US. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, P 


Idea in Architectural Practice. | 
* sire Associates in unassigned territe) 
acre. Easily grown throw) 
thousands of dollars’ worth, Roots and seeds for sale. 
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‘LABOR SAVING BECAUSE BALL-BEARING 


BALL-BEARING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Fi 


sewing machine construction and speed 


which costs you twice to three times 
as much when purchased through 
middlemen. 


| disc tension — all modern im- 
Al provements; most complete set 

’ of highly polished, nickeled 
steel foot attachments. 
Finest automatic lift 
and drop cabinet 
—lifts and drops 
machine by the mere 
touch of the hand. 
Finished in select 
Antique Golden Oak, 
beautifully polished, 
with swell front. 
Mounted on Ball- 
Bearing stand— 
doubles its speed; 
reduces friction to 
minimum ; 
running; 
saving, noiseless. 
Equal in every re- 


machines made. 


We can furnish you almost 


Three Months’ 
: ANY KIND OR STYLE 


FREE TRIAL 


| Guaranteed 20 Years 


_ Money Back If Not Satisfied 


of machine at a SAVING of 
$10 to $45 


jplan. Our Big Free Illustrated Catalog, showing 24 styles 
of machines and samples of work, free. 


(CASH BUYERS’ UNION (Inc.), Dept. $464, Chicago 
i) 
HEEB System 


Ss -» [LLUSTPATING “ 
= f TEACHING d 
ane PRIVATEL <p Y MAIL 


BY THE 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Stuclents enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struetion and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
~ practieal school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


D0 You Want to 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


If you havea liking ora natural 
talent fordrawing, cut this out, 
mail it with your address and 
receive our Free Sample Lesson 
Cireular with terms, and 20 
portraits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y, City 


Was made in one year. Demand is increasing. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Can be grown in 
Small gardens as well as on farms Most prof- 
itable crop known. Cultivated roots and seed 
forsale. Send four cents to help pay postage 
and get our complete book telling ali about this 
wonderful GINSENG. 

Chinese-American Ginseng Co., Dept. D, Joplin, Mo. 


Learn to 
Illustrate 


In the Jest school. Opinions of 
pupils holding salaried positions 
with examples of their work free 

on application. Write to-day. 


THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
340 26 Van Buren Street Chicago 


100 Sos 35c 


| -atest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
yatisfaction guaranteed. Not_obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
mice. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


4, J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zz Taught by Correspondence 
Instruction in Commercial § 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
Lettering and Design, General I rawing, 
Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 
paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsec!| Ly lead- § 
ing authorities. Successfulstudents. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


ation. School of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 


rlington » $[975 


Embodies every valuable feature of 


efficiency contained in any machine 


Perfect double lock stitch, 


easiest 
labor 


spect to the best 


[f you wish to try the ARLINGTON for one month before 
‘you send your money, write for our oo no-money-in-advance 


THE wALOR Pare BYE NI NGEPOST 


“ Only remember,’’ she remarked to Laura 
severely, ‘‘to lock up and turn out the hall 
gas. Annie has gone to bed dong ago.’’ 

‘“T must dash along, too,’’ declared Landry 
when Page was gone. 

He buttoned his coat about his neck, and 
Laura followed him out into the hall and 
found an umbrella for him. 

“You were beautiful to-night,’’ he said 
as he stood with his hand on the door-knob, 
“beautiful. I could not keep my eyes off of 
you, and I could not listen to anybody but you. 
And now,’’ he declared solemnly, ‘‘I will see 
your eyes and hear your voice all the rest of 
the night. I want to explain,’’ he added, 
‘about those hansoms —about coming home 
with Miss Page and Mrs. Wessels. Mr. 
Corthell—those were /zs hansoms, of course. 
But I wanted an umbrella, and I gave the 
driver seventy-five cents.’’ 

“Why, of course, of course,’’ said Laura, 
not quite divining what he was driving at. 

““T don’t want you to think that I would be 
willing to put myself under obligations to 
anybody.’”’ 

““Of course, Landry, I understand.’’ 

He thrilled at once. 

** Ah,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you don’t know what it 
means to me to look into the eyes of a woman 
who really understands.’’ 

Laura stared, wondering just what she had 
said. 

““Will you turn this hall light out for me, 
Landry?’’ she asked. ‘‘I never can reach.’’ 

He left the front door open and extinguished 
the jet in its dull red globe. Promptly they 
were involved in darkness. ‘‘ Good-night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Isn’t it dark?’”’ 

He stretched out his hand to take hers, 
but instead his groping fingers touched her 
waist. Suddenly Laura felt his arm clasp her. 
Then all at once, before she had time so 
much as to think of resistance, he had put 
both arms about her and kissed her squarely 
on her cheek. 

Then the front door closed, and she was left 
abruptly alone, breathless, stunned, staring 
wide-eyed into the darkness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Clover from Egypt 


EEDS of a wonderful plant called “‘ ber- 
seem ’’ have been brought to this country 
from Egypt by the Department of Agriculture, 
and efforts will probably be made to introduce 
it in regions of the United States to which 
it is adapted. It is otherwise known as 
‘‘ Egyptian clover,’’ being nearly related to 
ordinary clover. 

Berseem is likely to be specially valuable 
to the irrigated and orchard lands of California 
and Texas, and it is thought that the Colorado 
Desert, with its rich soil and abundance of 
water obtainable by irrigation, would furnish 
an ideal place for atrial of the plant. Its 
yield of seed is much heavier than that of 
clover, and it develops at a marvelous rate, 
outgrowing most weeds and actually killing 
out the latter. Dr. David G. Fairchild, agri- 
cultural explorer for the Department, says 
that while Egypt’s great money-making crop 
is cotton, the foundation of her prosperity 
rests upon the berseem. 

Doctor Fairchild says that there are few 
countries in the world to-day where agricul- 
ture pays better than it does in Egypt, though 
the methods of plowing and seeding practiced 
by the people have scarcely changed at all in 
thirty centuries. A million acres of berseem 
are grown in the valley of the Nile, where it 
affords a conspicuous feature of the most 
beautiful crop checker-board to be seen any- 
where on earth. Its white flowering heads 
present a lovely spectacle when adorning 
extensive areas, and one learns that not only 
farm animals but the Fellaheen themselves 
eat it. 

Though the origin of the plant is unknown, 
it seems to have been introduced into Egypt in 
comparatively recent times, no representation 
of it being found on any of the ancient monu- 
ments. To-day all the cattle are fed on it, as 
well as the camels and donkeys, and in the 
cities every cabman has a sack of it under his 
feet with which to feed his horse. In early 
morning all the avenues leading to the city of 
Cairo aré lined with long files of camels and 
asses half hidden under their loads of the 
green forage. 

The hollow stems of the berseem are very 
succulent, and the whole plant is decidedly 
more delicate than either clover or alfalfa. 
Once introduced into the United States it 
would probably be a great success, in some 
regions of the country at all events, and 
would prove an important addition to our 
agricultural products. 
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L2fiop"YouNG MEN: 


A. RE you making the most of your opportunities ? 
How are you spending your spare time? 
you clerks, where you should be bookkeepers 

and stenographers, journalists, ad-writers, illustrators, 
electricians, and electrical engineers? 
ing ten dollars a week, where you should be earning 

There is plenty of room for you to succeed 

There is more room for you at the top to-day 
than there is at the bottom. 


Are 


You are earn- 


The Correspondence Institute 
of America 
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Illustrating 
Stenography 


offers the following courses for home study : 
Caricature 


Journalism 
Bookkeeping 


Practical Electricity and Electrical Engineering 
(Including 
Interior Wiring and Lighting, Electric Railways 
and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering) 


In illustrating we find a market for our students’ work. 
We do not mean to say that we buy everything that 


is sent in to us. 
ever. Our 


We can dispose of good work, how- 


Free Tuition Contract 


which the Directors are issuing to ambitious persons, 
allows you a complete course in any one subject, 


wy 


QR 


covering a period of one or two years, and no tuition 
fee is required from you while you are studying until 
our Institute has educated you and placed 

you in a permanent position. 
are studying, the only t#z7ediate expense is 
the cost of instruction papers and post 


While you 


These 


incidental expenses we expect you to pay during the 


first three months. 


for positions fur our graduates. 


We advertise all over the country 


When writing be 


sure to mention the course which interests yo 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 649, Scranton, Pa. : : 
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ELBERT HUBBARD (the famous Editor 
of the Philistine) writes us as follows: 

“T have great respect for your Correspond- 
encé “School, and quite a number of our 
workers here at the Roycroft Shop are follow- 
ing your course, with profit and advantage, I 
can see, to themselves and to the shop as well. 
So here are all kind wishes, for I am ever 
“Your sincere (Signed) ELBERT HUBBARD.” 


Stafford’s $21.00 Desk 


Finished golden polished, 
fine quartered oak front, 
built up panels and wri- 
ting bed, double deck top, 
moulded stiles, automatic 
locks, 2 legal blank draw- 
ers, letter file, 6 all wood 
file boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, center 
drawer, document file, 
card index drawer with 
cards, back paneled and 
polished. 48 in. long, 30 
in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent 
to any responsible person 
on approval. Ask for 
catalogs with factory 
prices: 

House Furniture, No. 94. 


ewriters, all makes, ‘'T.”’ 


E.H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are-designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one needing a watch —We make all sizes and 
styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, gold 
filled, gun metal, or nickel— Fully guaranteed and 
exactly as represented, and at stated prices—Send 
for our booklets, which give full information and illus- 
trations of our various styles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co. 


Mantufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 181 to 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
. Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


WHY NOT BE A WRITER? 


Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- lk 
’ 


- ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 
eS ‘Writing for Profit.’’ Tells how to 
succeed as story-writer, magazine- 
7 contributor, and mewspaper-corre- 
spondent. Manuscripts criticised ss 
and revised; sold on commission. "~~ 

Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists ; founded 1895. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


THERE’S MONEY IN ART 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by mail at 
special low rates. Hundreds of our graduates 
earning big salaries. Write for Art Catalogue 
explaining our methods. 


Ohio School of Design, 707 Vulcan Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The only institution of its kind in 
the United States where the Stam- 
merer is received, cured and boarded 


d and is asked to pay nothing unless satisfied with his 
ure cure. All other speech defects cured. Prospectus free. 


THE DODGE SCHOOL, Brighton, Ill., 101 South Main Street 


Stammerin 
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Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, water, 
lands, power, markets, manufacturing facil 
ities, wages, etc. 

For printed matter and other information write 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing state commercial organizations 
Dept. L. L. 25 New Montgomery St., 


A delightful profession, quickly learned. 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photography 
in the world. Annually graduates hun- 
dreds from all states and foreign 
countries. Terms easy, living 
inexpensive. 
FREE — beautiful tllustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


The Pennsylvania Special 


Twenty hours between New York and Chicago. 
Palatial vestibule sleeping, dining and observation 
cars. Leaves New York and Chicago every day in 
the year. Every comfort coupled with complete 
safety and a schedule arranged for the especial 


benefit of the busy man, 


and a good chance for business promotion. 
You can get a practical knowledge of this 
profitable business only from business men 


who know whatis needed. Weare practical J 
reporters. Ourinstruction is based on actual, 
daily experience in the most difficult short- 


hand work. Write for terms for personal, 

individual instruction by mail. 
MANHATTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dep’t 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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BANK” 
A LYCERIY \ 


; 
one of the fragrance of a Pine Forest. It cleanses, purifies and 


LIKE A BREATH geet) : 
acts as an antiseptic tonic for both skin and Denit/{aivecoremn 
OF OUTDOORS scalp. It cuts grease, grime and dirt more quality by the price— 


thoroughly than other Soaps—is_ therefore 
preferable for the toilet, bath and shampoo. 
The principal ingredients of FaiRBANK’s GLYCERINE TAR Soap are pure glycerine and Pine Tar. There 
is nothing in it to harm the skin of a babe; there is everything in it to help the skin to healthy action 
and keep it in perfect condition. If your 
: THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
grocer Or druggist doesn t Keep it, write Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 
us for a free sample cake, postpaid. Also makers of GOLD DUST 
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is refreshing odor of FaiRBANK’s GLYCERINE TAR Soap reminds 


THE SA = be DAY 


@ hort Stories 
\ @ Articles by 


Owen Wister 


| George Ade 


Re 


Jesse Lynch Williams 


hester Bailey Fernald 


Frank Norris 


William Mathews 
‘and Others 


DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.’’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 
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The Prudential 


Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as 10, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or at the 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


xX 
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Benefits—Payable to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, if you do not survive. 


is) Settlement—Immediately upon Maturity. 
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om» A Good Investment An Absolute Protection 
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2) for Yourself. for Your Family. The sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 


child. Its sHin is exquisitely delicate, like the 
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bloom of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach 
with colored and perfumed soap! Next to pure water, 
Ivory Soap is the purest and most innocent thing for 
a child’s sHin. No chemicals! No free alKali! Just 
a soft, snow-white puff of down, which vanishes ine 
stantly when water is applied. It floats. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six 
Hundred Dollars in an artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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F\URING the thirteen months through which the President 
9 has been President, can he remember, do you sup- 

pose, any day when he would have liked to be merely 
‘imself, merely Theodore Roosevelt, for a few moments? 
ossibly there may be several such days in his recollection, 
it I shall risk a guess that there has certainly been one, 
our mind will doubtless have already told you before I can 
jy what day I mean. It was the time of the late trolley 
cident; it was when he found himself violently flung from 
is carriage to the earth, bruised, cut, alive at all only by 
ierciful chance, his companions similarly flung and scat- 
red, while the assaulting cause of all this, the especial curse 
hich the especial blessing of electric cars has brought with 
||for us all over our country, the typical trolley brute, stood 
jere not sorry and full of desire to be of help, but dense and 
efiant in his protoplasmic insolence. He was in easy reach 
* the President’s vigorous and expert fists. No one had at 
rst perceived that death as well as bruises had resulted from 
ie lawless outrage. What was visible to every one was the 
mn and shaken party on the one hand and the trolley brute 
1 the other. If ever a man deserved to be smashed till he 
ould not see out of his eyes, it was now, here in the road, 
_/nmediately. Physical punishment, wholesome and com- 
rehensible to brutes, would have been far more beneficent 
lan a set investigation by the law, months later, when the 
orld had gone on and the whole affair was cold. Let the 
jpmpany pay damages subsequently, but let the trolley brute 
_/aya black eye now and remember it in running his car here- 
ifter. I am bold enough to reason from what did happen 
lat the President would like to have administered that black 
ye himself, but alas! where there’s a will there’s not always 
Way; many things are forbidden to a President. 


Our Love for Men of Action 


_/ ou know the details of the incident. Mr. Roosevelt used 
me good strong English to the man, words as welcome as a 
mice breeze on this occasion, welcome to every man and 
-/0man in our country, except, of course, those men and 
omen who belong to the neuter gender. Out it came! 
hut your ears and scream, ve lady and gentleman neuters, 
ut so did it also come from George Washington at Monmouth 
ourt House, and so will it come at the proper time from 
very proper man. But words are a poor makeshift when 
-jne has been knocked down in the road, and (remember that 
am merely guessing) that moment in September near 
ittsfield was one when the President would have liked dearly 
) strip his office from him, as he used to strip his coat in the 
farvard gymnasium, and settle his difficulty as a mere man, 
3 he once in Montana settled matters suddenly to the pain- 
il surprise of a frontier bully who had taken an imprudent 
rejudice against Mr. Roosevelt’s eyeglasses. 
What would Mr. Cleveland have done at Pittsfield? What 
ould Mr. Harrison? or Mr. McKinley? It is useless to sur- 
use, since we can never know; we may be sure that they 
‘ould have behaved like Presidents. But Mr. Roosevelt 
ehaved like himself. ‘‘ Don’t mind me, I’m not hurt; look 
fter the others,’’ he said, and rushed upon the trolley brute 


ie. 


Author of The Virginian 


AND DEVELOPS AN AMERICAN LOVE OF LIBERTY 


witha few first natural words. And, hearing them, the United 
States sighed with happy satisfaction. Ah, what a splendid 
thing is the natural, wholesome man!—the man who thinks 
straight, feels straight and acts straight; who does not wait 
to be prompted, but says his say and does his deed outright, 
and lets criticism begin when he leaves off. We love sucha 
man so much beyond all others that we even want to forgive 
him when we think he is wrong. He is the man of action, 
and we prefer him to the man of’caution; and not seldom do 
we find that much caution lies behind his action, caution 
invisible, caution efficient yet instantaneous, caution that 
takes in everything and decides in a moment; not that long- 
drawn-out operation of the mind which keeps people and 
events waiting. This, indeed, is far better than no caution 
at all, but it is a poor thing when compared with the quick- 
working sort. For the quick-working sort not only strikes, 
but also knows when to go slow, and decides upon slowness 
as quickly as it decides upon everything else. 


Some Results of Nature’s Schooling 


Can this great gift be won by effort? And if so, where? If 
it can, I think there is no place so likely as out-of-doors. It 
is not the body of a man alone ‘that out-of-doors is good for. 
Have you ever stopped to wonder what George Washington 
would have been like if he had been brought up in Boston? 
Mental New England has given us the Emersons and the 
Hawthornes, but Washington scouted for Indians in the back- 
woods and Lincoln split rails. So also have the body, the 
mind and the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt profited by his 
open-air education. You will remember that he was not a 
strong boy, that physical health was one of the earliest things 
that he set his heart upon having, that he sought it in the 
fields and the woods, following his bent for Natural History, 
and that he took many rides upon a pony in the same quest. 
College life did not end this habit, but brought into it certain 
athletic interests; and, since he became a man, the Rocky 
Mountains have been a constant recreation —let me spell it 
re-creation, for so you will perceive the word’s deep meaning 
—to Theodore Roosevelt. Whatever his inherited gifts and 
temperament, be very sure that Nature’s schooling has helped 
him to that directness in deed and word which so often wins 
and reassures our hearts. 

Taught him, you may possibly agree, but can it do all these 
good things for everybody? Please let me say at once that I 
am not going to preach any panacea to you, not even though 
I could easily show how much both Emerson and Hawthorne 
owed to their contact with the open air, and thereby seem to 
prove that all kinds of men’can profit by such education. 

No! Since I became acquainted with a certain leering, 
double-jointed apothegm which states that ‘‘ No generalization 
is wholly true— not even this one,’’ I have placed it continu- 
ally higher in the ranks of wise utterances; and if you will 
take the twisted thing to heart as I have—sorrowfully — 
done, you will thenceforth be very wary about your panaceas. 
You will be careful how you rush about telling your neigh- 
bors that anything is the best thing, or the only thing, or the 
final thing. To believe anything absolutely is very nice, and 
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THE OPEN-AIR EDUCATION 


By OWEN WISTER 


A SCHOOL THAT BUILDS CHARACTER, STRENGTHENS COURAGE 


comfortable, and I do believe that one man’s drink may be 
another man’s poison. Open-air education failed so signally 
with a boy who came under my notice that you must hear the 
brief incident for the sake of the very useful light that it 
throws upon panaceas. 

He was a farmer’s boy, from good rustic stock, brought up 
in the wholesome fields, and familiar with dogs and horses. 
He had, to be sure, a vapid, hang-back look to him, but this 
we, his would-be’ benefactorsset down'*to ‘ill’ health; his 
lungs were threatened. Therefore we decided that a little 
cowboy life in the healing air of the West would make a man 
of him. A friend on a ranch was appealed to and responded 
most generously; another friend supplied other necessities, 
and I supplied that copious futility, good advice. The boy 
went. It was into good hands that he went: good, kind, 
typical Western hands, ready no doubt to poke fun at him as 
a tenderfoot, but equally ready to give him a lift through the 
first steps of his new experience. Well, the whole thing 
proved a mournful fiasco. The boy began at once to write 
letters home that sounded like the mewings of awetcat. He 
was urged to have patience, but it was no use; the mewings 
got louder and wetter, and one day the cat came back! 
Nothing, not the fields of his childhood, nor the horses of his 
boyhood, nor that inspiring Rocky Mountain splendor of his 
final experience, had availed. Open-air education could not 
make a man of this luckless weakling, because there was no 
man in him to make. Iam afraid that men, like poets, must 
be born so; and fortunately men are more plentiful than 
poets. Wemay be sure that nothing ever comes out ofa 
person save that which was originally in him; and you can- 
not educate a vacuum, not even by the open-air system. 
Books, travel, open air, all these things are merely fertilizers, 
and if there is no seed in the field no sprouts will appear. 


Where the Too Much Can Come In 


It is not only for the sake of panaceas that I mention the 
case of the farmer’s boy. It is to remind you that a son of 
the soil can be just as “‘ effete,’’ just as useless a citizen, as 
those ‘‘ pampered sons of gold’’ who are sent torich colleges 
by their fathers, the ‘‘ money barons,’’ and who from time to 
time are so convenient a mark for the demagogue of the 
platform or the newspaper when he wants to bring down the 
gallery. I have seen some effete rich people; but I have seen 
rather more effete poor people. And this is perfectly natural, 
since riches are apt to be a symptom of force and character, 
while poverty is often a sign of shiftless weakness. As for 
college education unfitting young men for practical affairs 
(you remember that this generalization was announced by a 
conspicuous Wall Street broker), if you will take the trouble 
to walk into the offices of the great bankers and brokers of 
New York and Boston you will find college-bred men sitting 
high among the seats of success: men of action and caution 
combined, clear thinkers and hard hitters. Three or four of 
them stand out prominent as I recall the list known to me, 
and I find that each rowed on a crew, or played football or 
baseball. One captain of a winning crew is particularly 
present to my mind. 


ce 
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There is no call for me to raise my voice in favor of college 
athletics; it would be inaudible in the already loud chorus; 
and I would not be among those who by the very extrava- 
gance of their praise almost turn us against a good thing. 
As Mr. Edward Martin says in his recent volume of verse: 


granting a sport is a right good sort, 
Need we make it religion, too? 


No indeed! that is where the Too Much comes in, our 
American failing of exaggeration. My winning crew captain 
was not a victim of the Too Much. To his training he 
brought the sobriety gained from much previous open-air 
education. He was a deep and silent lover of the woods, of 
the wilderness indeed; and long contact with Nature had 
brought out both the daring and the restraint of character 
that was in him. He was able as he matured to astonish the 
natives of a wild district on one notable occasion. Being 
desirous to penetrate certain waters with his canoe, he was 
assured by the inhabitants that such a thing had not been 
attempted within the memory of man—that the danger from 
rapids was insurmountable. He listened, and disappeared 
into the woods. Some weeks afterward he and his com- 
panions emerged, having triumphantly accomplished the 
undertaking. He met at first with entire incredulity, but in 
the end it was proved to the community; and in those regions 
to-day that trip has assumed well-nigh legendary features. 
Judgment, persistence, independence, these were the qualities 
developed in the crew captain by his open-air education; and, 
having left a legend behind him in the woods, he sits 
in a banker’s chair passing upon enterprises which involve 
millions. 


To Know Nature is to Know Men 


Part of his stock-in-trade is shrewd knowledge of men; and 
this useful gift is one that you will continually meet in those 
who imbibe learning from the open air. There was a rustic 
I used to fish with: in the fall he would go shooting, but this 
I never did with him. It was not money that took him into 
the open air with his rod and gun, it was not even wholly the 
desire to catch or to kill something: it was (quite uncon- 
sciously to him, I suspect) a passion for out-of-doors, where 
he observed all the tricks of the wind, and many little habits 
ot sittle animals. He would expatiate upon the caprices of 
trout as we do of our male and female acquaintances. You 
might have supposed he had tried to reason with these fish 
and show them their absurdities. Now this wandering half 
savage and wholly delightful creature inquired of me ata 
time when the neighborhood in general was unanimous in its 
praise of the new clergyman who had taken charge of one of 
the two churches, ‘‘ Seen the parson yet?” 

I had not. But he had, with a vengeance. 

“Took him fishing,’’ said he to me, ‘“‘ up Turkey Creek. 
Wouldn’t trust him with a nickel.’”’ 

I could not make him tell me why. 
he knew himself. 
= Oh; welllit2Z 

nickel.’”’ 

Why such destruction of character as this, wrought by sim- 
ply one day’s fishing? It is possible that the man had, under 
fatigue, or wet feet, or being too cold in the rain, or being too 
hot in the sun, revealed some flash of his inner self. But if 
such flash there was, I doubt whether it would have been vis- 
ible to my less wary observation. I think that the eyes, nay 
the sum total of sharp senses, that noted the tricks of the 
wind, were alive to signs and symptoms which you and I 
would not have perceived. At any rate, in not very much 
more than a year there burst a scandal in that pastoral 
neighborhood larger than anything that had troubled it fora 
generation. Ladies hastened about to each other, exclaiming 
that they refused to believe it, and certainly to the very end 
some did so refuse. But the clergyman had to go. 

You will find this clear reading between the lines of a 
man’s character very common among those whom the open air 
has educated. It can, of course, be developed as well in other 
ways, but in none better. And while the open air, with the 
emergencies it brings, may be doing this service for you, it is 
likely to be giving you health and promptness at the same 
time. 


I am not certain that 


was all that he would say, ‘‘not with a 
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A young prospector accidentally shot himself in his tent 
alone in the mountains. The bullet broke a big hole in the 
bone of his leg, and he was obliged to remain where he lay, 
helpless save what his two hands could do for him. It was 
some hours before his friends returned and found him. It 
was twenty-four hours before he could be brought to a settle- 
ment; and here, after the roughest sort of journey down the 
mountains, there was no doctor. There was nothing but lis- 
terine and frontier intelligence, the quick, sure intelligence 
bred of constant emergencies. Bandages were made while 
the doctor was waited for, and he had to be summoned from 
seventy-five miles away by a messenger on horseback. It 
was the third day (I almost think it was the fourth, but I 
will be sure of no overstatement ) following the accident when 
the doctor reached his patient, and we had all made up our 
minds sorrowfully and silently that the poor fellow must lose 
his leg up to the knee, that this forfeit was the lightest with 
which he could get off. After inspecting the wound, which 
was a horrible-looking thing, I assure you, the doctor declared 
that he could do nothing safely so far from proper appliances 
and proper nursing, and that the patient must be taken to the 
hospital at the nearest town. This happened to be Spokane, 
and it meant a three days’ journey for the wounded man— 
two of them ina stage. He fought against the doctor as one 
fighting for his life. He piteously asseverated that he would 
recover there, that once in the hospital they would take off 
his leg toacertainty, that he knew he could get well and keep 
his leg if only he were allowed to stay there. To every 
argument he had but these words to repeat, and they pre- 
vailed. That is, he was allowed to take the risk at his own 
peril, and the doctor departed, back seventy-five miles to 
where he lived. The directions that he left about bandaging 
and washing were devotedly and efficiently carried out, not 
by a woman, but by a man; a man college-bred, to which 
education had been added a most strenuous schooling of the 
openair. Once the doctor visited his patient again, and that 
was all. There was no fever, no illness, nothing but a steady 
healing of bone and flesh. I saw it every day with my own 
eyes, and I have seen nothing more marvelous ever. Some 
four weeks later I went to bid the man good-by. I found 
him at a ranch among the hills, hopping about on crutches 
for caution’s sake, and blithe as a bird. He and his leg still 
keep company. 


A Good Word for the ‘‘Kicker’’ 


The same rich physical and moral gifts of health and 
promptness bred by the open air brought a young fellow 
through an accident in a corral scarcely less serious. A wild 
horse that he was trying to rope plunged and fell, crushing 
the bones of his ankle shapeless. They carried him intoa 
cabin, where there was nothing but some laudanum of mine 
to help his sufferings. This time ‘the hospital was only 
seventy-five miles away, and everybody volunteered to take 
him there, or make him comfortable on the long, rough drive. 
It was late in October, at an altitude of some seven thousand 
feet. One brought quilts, another blankets, a third furnished 
the easiest-running wagon within reach, a fourth horses, and 
two drove him away after nightfall down the river. I sent 
a note to the doctor, whom I knew; but the note effected 
nothing, for the attention the boy received was the same 
admirable care shown to every one. Three or four weeks 
later he, too, was out of hospital and hopping about on 


crutches. He thought, quite unnecessarily, that he owed 
some thanks to me. These he did not, of course, directly 
express. Open-air education makes such expressions ex- 


tremely difficult. But I suspected by the way in which he 
lurked about that he was troubled, so to speak, with sub- 
cutaneous thanks; and I therefore casually mentioned my 
regret that the note I had sent the doctor had done no good, 
that the treatment he received was the same anybody would 
receive, and that J had been in no way allowed to make myself 
responsible, These remarks brought none from him, neither 
did they change his mind about thanks. As I was stepping 
into the stage to leave the country for that season he was on 
hand. He did not say ‘‘ Good-by’’; that seems to be a rare 
and objectionable word in the open air. He said, looking 
away from me ina guilty manner, ‘‘ Next year you'll have 
the best horse on the river.’’ 


October 25, 1 


We began our instances with a trolley car, and I am goin 
let the last one be connected with the same vehicle; for yo 
will see, I think, that it assembles and presents all the ben 
fits that can be got from open-air education. This time j 


thus we get all the ugly characteristics of the street car- 
characteristics that ourselves are alone to blame for. 
know that Herbert Spencer has said we Americans are losin 
our love of liberty. I hope that he is wrong, but I knoy 
very well what he means. We suffer a host of daily routin 
impositions rather than do what is called “‘ make a kick,’ 
We suffer these things not at all from good nature 
from a species of cowardice; and to cover this cowardice y 
and preserve our self-esteem we have invented the word 
‘‘kicker.’? ‘‘ Thank heaven,’’ a man exclaims, ‘‘ I am not: 
kicker.’”? And then he goes and pays an unjust bill rather 
than dispute it. And if you ask, Why? he will be apt to say 
“Oh, let us live and let live!’’ After that he feels comfort 
able because he has got round the corner from his coy 
ice. But it is there just the same. If he had dispute 
bill the next man would do it, too, and presently bills we 
be correct. If everybody treated the motorman as th 
President did, presently motormen would be more carefy 
And as for the trolley-car conductor—here we come te 
rear end of the machine and find standing on it al 
frequently a special sort of coward, the sort who refuse 


mutters by way of defense, ‘‘ He’s paid his fare, and he’s: 
as good a right to ride as anybody.’’ 


f#tnother Tale of a Trolley Car 


You have probably met this specimen yourself. He, 
the motorman, usually knows that a powerful corporatioi 
not a political pull, stands behind him, and that your sw 
ings and complaints, unless you happen to be Preside 
the United States, will not weigh much with his empleo 
Thus are you and I, the public, ground between the uppe 
nether millstone of capital and labor because we are afra 
be “‘ kickers.’’ One afternoon a case of this grinding y 
taking place in Philadelphia. The car was bound upt 
and business men and shopping women filled it fairly w 
Among them sat a citizen, quite dirty and quite drunk. 
was an offense to decency, a public nuisance; he had no 
ness to be there. The conductor knew this, and there 
took good care not to see the citizen. The citizen (as i 
quent) had a cigar, not in his mouth but in his hand, and the 
fumes of it rose and stankinthecar. Of course smoking wa 
expressly forbidden; but you know this trick of the cig 
the hand. You know also what we men were all doing. 
were behind our papers, or otherwise pretending that no 
was the matter, or else making a smile and a wink of i 
fool our consciences. I take it we were few of us secre 
ease, because the cigar and the drunkenness of the man 
plainly annoying totwo women. They, poor things, dar 
make no more complaint than we did, and for the same rea 
they were afraid to be conspicuous; they shrank from as 
they chose rather to suffer an ill-smelling invader of their ris 
than be stared at for telling the conductor to do his duty. 

Thus we should have all continued to journey in 
Philadelphia tolerance of the intolerable but for a refres 
interruption. There sat among us in the plain clothe 
labor one who was not of ourselves. Living in Philade 
had not yet cured him of his independence. He had ear 
his bread west of the Missouri, sometimes as a cowboy 4! 
sometimes as a soldier, and he now proceeded to disclose a 
the symptoms of his training. 

“‘Conductor,’’ said he with a pleasant intonation (and we 
all came from behind our papers), ‘that man ought to | 
been put out some time ago.’’ 

The conductor went through quite a performance of bein 
busy with his exchange tickets. ‘ 

““You heard me, conductor,’’ said the passenger (I wish 
could make you hear his pleasant intonation), ‘‘ but it’s no 
too late yet.’’ 

At this the drunken man began to show some sympto 
too. He looked bovine and belligerent, while the cond 
was now forced to play his customary false ace of trumps 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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x. 
ILLIAM ELLSWORTH GREENFIELD 
YY isastudent of ‘‘ Old Atwater’’ (founded 
in 1868) and a member of the class of 
hich he is readily learning to designate as 


By 


ghty-Six.’’ Already the class of ’06, formed 

f void and nothingness only a few weeks 

as adopted a class yell of which this might 
astenographic if not a literal report: 
ickety-rackety, hullabaloo. Zing-boom! Hoop-de-do! 
Q they beat us? Nixey! Nix! We are the boys of 
lughty-Six! 

her a neat thing to be done offhand by inexperienced 
j-year cubs. Next year, having learned that all great 
ks carry the essence of simplicity, the class will revise 

ciferation into a mere sequence. of “‘rahs,’’ sharply 

ted. ‘ 

soul of William Ellsworth Greenfield, ’06, unfolds 
siling|ly upon the possibilities of this life, even as the 
iting glory opens when warmed by the sun. His outlook 
H widened as though he had been taken by the collar all of 
gjadden and set upon a high place. 
Yow that the new outlook no longer awes him he is all 
is for his surroundings, and is learning to compare values 
1 stand by his conclusions, so that his ‘‘ education’’ has 
rly begun. 


vi 


a William Ellsworth Greenfield came to Atwater in the 

nd week of September he wasa real freshman. By the 

hman is meant the genuinely fresh man—the neophyte, 

| tyro, Not the chap who was predestined fifty years ago 

wear the orange and black of Old Nassau and keep 

ken the family line at Princeton. Not the one who steps 

matriculation with a precocious knowledge of clothes, 

| tball and senior societies, gained at some resounding 
ep’”’ school. 

real freshman, as we know him in the West, comes 

deringly out of the tall grass or the rustling woods. 

He is a child of Nature—a _ half-baked 

product of our public school system—a 

tremulous interrogation point. What he 

doesn’t know about student life would fill 

the Family Medicine Book. What he hopes 

to know would fill the Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica. He comes from the way-station or the 

big white farmhouse, and striking an aver- 

age of all the real freshmen we may say 

that he is unsophisticated, bewildered, more 

than a trifle green. His senses are 

on edge. He wants to learn. 

William Ellsworth Greenfield pre- 
pared at the Hicksburg High School. 
He got a smattering of algebra, a 
suspicion of the dead languages and 
a trace of modern scientific methods. 
He graduated from the high school 
with a class which was overbalanced 
with the feminine. The ratio was 
about four to one. 

A majority of the boys in the 
smaller towns feel satiated with 
knowledge after they have arrived at 
the second grammar room. The one 
who goes ahead and devotes himself 
to the botanical fripperies of the high 
school is very often an object of 
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THE ONE WHO COMES UP TO COLLEGE OUT OF THE TALL GRASS 
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suspicion if not of contempt. His former confréres of the lower 
grades are on salary — proudly buying their own clothes and 
on Sundays going about in ‘‘ livery rigs.’’ As a mattér 
of course they rather hold themselves superior to the 
non-producer, who is a dead weight on his parents. When 
he graduates in a black cheviot suit with a yellow rose in his 
lapel and sounds a clarion call to duty in an “‘ oration,’’ duly 
printed in the weekly paper, the glory of his station is an 
empty bauble. The real pride of the place is the youth who 
at eighteen is keeping books in the bank and has made first 
payments on a row of lots in the new subdivision. 

But in every township there are boys with a well-developed 
longing for a ‘college education.’’ Their plans for the 
future are in a most nebulous condition. However, they 
have a hopeful theory that a “‘ college education’’ will give 
them the password to a learned profession or, at least, build 
them to more important proportions. A seat in Congress 
always looms, dim and vast, as one of the remote but glori- 
ous possibilities. 

As arule, the parents are not thoroughly convinced as to 
the value of a four years’ course, but they are impelled by 
love and hopeful pride to make the experiment. Very often 
the question of ways and means enters sharply into the proj- 
ect. A four years’ course at a Western college may cost 
anywhere from $1000 to $4000. There are hundreds of boys 
in Western colleges who can manage to go from September to 
June on $250, or even less. As for the one who spends a 
thousand, he is a nabob and very often he is smothered in his 
own luxuriousness. For the young man who expects to, go 
through without resort to pinching economy, a family appro- 
priation of $1500 to $2000 must be forthcoming. Now $1500 
is not a large sum in Wall Street on a busy day, but in the 
agricultural regions of the Middle West, where wealth is 
measured by bushels, the expenditure of $1500, even though 
it be divided into small payments, requires a degree of cour- 
age. But money and the disposition to spend money for 
something other than the staples of life are now plentifully 
distributed. 

Within the past twenty years there has been a gradual 
increase of surplus wealth all through the Middle West. The 
merchants, professional men and well-to-do farmers have 
lifted mortgages, paid themselves out of debt and formed the 
habit of carrying a balance at the bank. The very recent 
years of prosperity have brought into each rural community 
a volume of money which might easily bank up and lie idle 
if no one devised new ways of spending it. Asa result the 
rate of interest on loans has fallen from eight per cent. to five 
per cent. The spirited bidding by those who are land-hungry 
has lifted the price of farm lands nearly fifty per cent. within 
five years. Illinois and Indiana corn land that could be 
bought for $65 an acre in 1898 cannot be touched for less than 
$110 an acre. In Iowa the price of land jumps gayly, five 
dollars at a jump. But in many favored neighborhoods no 
land is on the market. Every man is holding tenaciously to 
his quarter section and improving it. The surplus of the 
yearly earnings is going for new white houses with ornate 
front porches, big red barns with gilded weather-vanes, 
rubber-tire carriages, driving and saddle horses, pianos and 
tailor-made clothes. 


The country town of a thousand inhabitants 
has its own electric-lighting plant, water- 
works, telephone exchange, and is yearning 
for an ‘‘ opera house.’’ The storekeepers, doc- 
tors, lawyers and grain-buyers vie one with 
another in beautifying their homes. Decrepit 
board fences and weed patches are disappear- 
ing from the prairie towns. Merchants carry 
in stock a sightly array of ‘‘ city goods’’ instead of the old- 
time staples in barrels and crates. The farmer boy is no 
longer satisfied with apparel guaranteed to wear; he chooses 
to bloom forth like a calla lily. In other words, the corn belt 
has been seized with a mania for ‘‘ putting on style.’’ A 
druggist in a county-seat town said to me not long ago, 
‘“ We’ ve got everything that you’ve got in Chicago except the 
smoke.’’ In all the American carnival of transformation 
there is no more striking feature than the rapidly improving 
conditions of every-day life throughout the Middle West. 

What has all this to. do with the college freshman, do you 
ask? Simply this: The presence of detached wealth—of 
cash—has made it possible for several freshmen to grow 
where one grew before. 
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Where the Freshman Comes From 


I have in mind a farming township with a small town as a 
kernel in which twenty years ago there were but two fam- 
ilies that sent the boys away to college, and in doing so they 
rather braved public opinion. This fall, twenty young men 
of that township are devoting themselves to football and 
the higher branches of learning. When I entered Purdue 
University in 1883 the freshman class had thirty-five for a 
total yearly enrollment. This year the freshman class num- 
bers 400. The same terrific increase may not hold good for 
any large number of institutions, but it is true that in ninety- 
five per cent. of the Western colleges the attendance has 
increased by leaps and bounds; and the year of 1902-3 easily 
promises to break all records. 

Which means that the freshman comes from a family in 
which there are no college traditions. It may be doubted if 
five per cent. of the students 
in Western colleges are the 
sons of college-bred men. 
The boys come from homes 
in which the college is regard- 
ed as a Jarge and complicated 
mill that gathers in the youth 
and turns them out either as severe 
young intellectual giants for whom 
the laurel wreaths are waiting, or else 
shiftless cigarette-smokers of 
learning capacity. But each home is 
hoping that its own boy will come 
out at the lucky end of the hopper. 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Greenfield, of 
Hicksburg, had many long and serious 
talks in the stilly night before they 
finally decided to send William to 
Atwater. John H. Greenfield, when a 
boy on the farm, had attended country 
school during the winter months until 
he was fourteen years old. Then when 
it became evident that he knew the 
textbooks approximately as well as 
the teacher knew them, he “ quitu- 
ated ’’—-such being the facetious term 
in common use. Thereafter he had 
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made his own way. At twenty he owned his team and was 
shipping stock to the Chicago market. At thirty he had 
acquired an interest in a grain elevator and was driving 
shrewd barters in farming land, his unvarying purpose being 
to get full value and then something ‘‘ to boot.’’ 

In June, 1902, when William completed the high-school 
course, John H. Greenfield was reputed, in whispers, to be 
worth $50,000, this amount being represented by the afore- 
said grain elevator of most ungainly proportions, a white 
house set off by new bay-windows and cement walks, and 320 
acres of productive land with no incumbrances. He was a 
large and serious man, habitually toned down by the chaffy 
dust that envelops a grain elevator and with a proclivity for 
speculating upon the ways of Providence as applied to the 
development of crops. Mrs. Greenfield was a well-rounded 
and cheerful personage, paragon of housewives and mainstay 
of the organized fight against rum and tobacco. Of colleges 
and college life they knew but little, but John H., although 
he had been a reading man for years, always felt a diffidence 
and recognized some evidence of his own inferiority when he 
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The Two Doors to Business Life 
By Henry S. Pritchett 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Construe the times to their necessities. — HENRY IV. 


MONG the qualities which the pioneer develops two are 
most characteristic. One is the ability to do much 
with scant means; the other the audacity to embark upon 
great enterprises with imperfect knowledge. The citizens 
of Red Gulch had .in mind this manner of man when they 
affectionately described their chief citizen as one ‘‘ who don’t 
know much, but kin do a lot.’’ 

In comparison with the citizens of older countries all 
Americans of the past generation are pioneers. The ability 
to make a little knowledge goa great way is a national char- 
acteristic. The American is alert, energetic, resourceful 
and superficial. 

During this last thirty years he has been enjoying the 
unearned fruitage of a new continent, and has grown strong 
upon it. In these same decades there has been going on, 
under his eyes, an object-lesson in nation-building conducted 
by men whose training and environment have been almost 
the opposite of his own. 

In 1871 Germany emerged from the war with Francea 
united country, with a fixed ambition to win a commanding 
place among the nations. Hedged in by powerful foes, bur- 
dened with a heavy military yoke, handicapped by a poor soil 
and limited natural resources, she has nevertheless won her 
way to the place she sought. Her success has been gained 
by methods wholly different from those of the pioneer. It 
has come as the result of patient study and perfect prepara- 
tion. The motto of her citizens has been, ‘‘ Know first, then 
act.’’ Whether the German citizen is to be scientist, physi- 
cian, merchant, banker, artisan or commercial traveler the 
state makes ready for his feet the pathway to the most effi- 
cient training. Whether he enter industrial, commercial or 
professional life, he enters a trained man; not an expert, but 
qualified to become one by the shortest possible experience. 

These two doors to business life—the American door and 
the German door—open to-day upon the same arena, the 
commercial and industrial battle-ground of the world. From 
the one enters a champion quick and resourceful, but ill- 
trained and overconfident; from the other a warrior cautious, 
but fully armed, sure in his knowledge, and untiring. Which 
is the stronger for the contest which is even now begun? 
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came into contact with Judge Thompson or “‘ Doc’’ McClane 
or Bob Alexander, the lawyer, for they were college-bred men 
and living proof of the fact that even a college graduate may 
have some “‘ practical’’ sense, provided he has been away 
from college long enough. 

Furthermore, William showed no enthusiasm for weighing 
grain, but loved his books and perhaps—— So the superin- 
tendent of the high school was consulted. He assured John 
H. that William had a ‘‘ bright mind’’ and that four years’ 
training at Atwater would make a man of him, whereas if he 
remained at Hicksburg, half-idle and with no definite plans 
for the future, he might vegetate or form bad habits. 

So one day in July the first intimation came to William that 
if he really wished to improve his golden opportunities 
Atwater was a possibility. William knew, when the first hint 
was dropped, that he was destined to be a college man. 

William was overwhelmed, overjoyed, and at the same 
time beset with vague fears of the ordeals awaiting him. He 
had inward and sinking doubts as to his ability to travel 
along with the clever young men who figure in all college 


THREE SHORT TALKS ON THE RELATION OF 
THE UNDERGRADUATE TO THE UNIVERSITY 
AND OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE WORLD 


As one looks over the world to-day it seems clear 
that the pioneering age has passed; and the cut-and- 
try methods of the pioneer are not fitted to the highly 

‘ organized machinery with which the world’s work is 

now done. Initiative, resourcefulness and nervous 

energy are great factors still, but they will not endure 
in competition with efficient training, patient study 
and exact knowledge. 

It is equally clear that the possession of training and 
of knowledge brings not only the superiority of greater 
skill but the enormous advantage of the added moral 
power which comes with training; a power all the more 
effective because so generally underestimated. 

If the American has determined to place his country 
in the very front of time these things must be fairly 

faced, and the American system of educating and of training 
young men must be planned to meet the new conditions which 
the world’s progress has brought in. 

First. The American, retaining whatsoever advantage he 
has in quickness and originality, must supplement these with 
the efficiency of thorough training. 

Second. The foundation of education and of training must 
be furnished in the school, and in order that it may serve its 
purpose the school must be so conducted as to minister not 
only to the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, but to the banker, 
the commercial traveler and the artisan. It must serve not 
alone the captains of the commercial and industrial army, but 
the soldiers of that army as well. 

Third. The system of schools must be so planned that the 
trained youth may enter upon his service at an age when 
elasticity and adaptability still remain. 

That these results are difficult to bring about no one who 
knows our system of education and our national habits can 
doubt. That the problem of general commercial and indus- 
trial education is immediately before us and waiting solution 
is equally plain. That the genius of the American will be 
equal to this problem I have no question. 
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The Irresponsible Undergraduate 
By Russell H. Chittenden 
Director of the Sheffield Scientific School 


HERE is apparently a prevalent belief among college 
men that standards of honesty, honor and integrity are 
somewhat different in the undergraduate college community 
from those that prevail in the outside world. At least this 
conclusion seems to be justified by the existence of many 
college customs, sanctioned for generations by the students 
themselves, which certainly are hard to reconcile with the or- 
dinary standards of integrity observed by the majority of civi- 
lized mankind. It might, perhaps, be difficult to find an 
undergraduate who would willingly admit the existence of 
such differences, although possibly scrutiny of his own actions 
might reveal an unconscious adoption on his part of a stand- 
ard of honesty not in harmony with that of the world outside 
the college walls. In the majority of cases this action is not 
the result of a plain attempt at deceit, but is merely the out- 
come of a lack of clear vision. As Dean Briggs has recently 
said in his interesting article on College Honor, what the 
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stories. His diploma from the Hicksburg High School w 
give him admission to the freshman class, but after that? 
The incipient freshman believes that he is soon to b 
brought into contest with the brightest minds of the century 
and that to equal their achievements he will be compelled t| 
toil unremittingly, burning the midnight oil. The catalogu. 
serves to strengthen this belief. William accepted the cata 
logue iz foto. He surveyed the curriculum even as | 
mountain-climber might survey the precipices, peaks, 
ciers, crevasses, and forbidding slopes between himself 
the summit of Jungfrau. Biology, Analytics, Calculus an, 
all such! How can one finite and high-school mind ho 
gather in all the vastnesses of knowledge suggested by t 
appalling names? William did not realize that the long 
perilous climb was to be made by easy stages, with th 
climbers roped together for protection and a kind-hea e 
guide always ready to chip out steps for the faltering o es, 
William attached a deep and literal significance to every) 
thing he read in the catalogue. The rules and regulati D 
(Concluded on Page 19) 


and readjustment. This is the lack in the average und 
graduate. It is only a highly exceptional student 1 
speaks frankly to all (college officers included) of the ] 
he has told in tight places, and who seems never to 
tion an implied premise that in tight places all men lie.” _ 

Further, there prevails among many college men a certa 
degree of irresponsibility which at times would be ludier 
were it not for the damage frequently resulting to the 
themselves and to the community in which they dwe 
There is a seeming lack of appreciation of any need 
responsibility on their part; a lack which shows itsel 
alone in money matters but in all that pertains to colle) 
life. Many times there has been a lack of proper mé 
training, with a complete overlooking of the fact that it is: 
essential part of a man’s education that the moral as w 
the mental and physical sides of his nature should be pro 
cultivated. A man to be capable of taking a positi 
responsibility in the world must be well rounded; he 
be developed symmetrically. Moral, mental and ph 
development should go together, and it is the primary 
of education so to develop a man that he will be me 
physically and morally strong. One’s moral develop 
however, cannot be attained by the study of textbook 
is the result, rather, of personal effort based on a true 
nition of one’s personal responsibility as a /vee moral ag 
We are indeed free, and it is a part of our education 
train ourselves that our freedom shall not lead us 
Conscience generally asserts itself and points out for us 
right direction, but we frequently persuade ourselves il) 
fancying we are asserting our freedom when we neglec 
warnings. . 

In reality, however, we are merely demonstrating 
weakness and our lack of proper moral education. 
abuse our freedom through inefficient training of the 
of personal responsibility. 

We are responsible not alone for ourselves and our 0 
actions, but also in some degree for our neighbors and t 
actions. Noman lives in so narrow a groove that h 
not, directly or indirectly, influence others. His e 
contributes somewhat toward determining his neig 
thoughts and actions, and hence his responsibility is ap 
far-reaching. Nowhere is this personal influence, w 
far-reaching possibilities, more manifest than in a © 
community of young men, and nowhere is there a 
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sportunity for the young man to train himself to the rightful 
ypreciation of his personal responsibility than in college. 
How often do we hear the phrase, ‘‘I didn’t know,’’ or 
I couldn’t help it,” or ‘‘I didn’t think I was so late,’”’ or 
yme similar phrase that implies a sort of tardy appreciation 
the fact that things are not quite what they should be, 
wupled with a distinct disinclination to assume any respon- 
bility for the fact. This is such a common attitude that we 
y not have to look far to find many other illustrations and 
samples of this lack of personal responsibility. We might 
ve it another name and call it carelessness or heedlessness 
indifference, but it is simply the lack of personal responsi- 
lity. 

Now this may seem a little thing, but such is not the case. 
othing is little that dominates or determines the lines of 
man’s life. Many a life has been wrecked, many a fine 
reer has been blasted, many an ambitious beginning has 
me to naught simply from a lack of appreciation of the 
‘an’s own responsibility for things. It is our business to 
ink; it is our business to know; it is our duty to keep our 
igagements, to be on time at an appointment, remembering 
at our delay may cause loss of time to many others. What 
ght has any individual, after having made an appointment 
racertain hour, to be ten minutes late? You say it is orlly 
-|n minutes, but that ten minutes’ delay may have kept half 
dozen other people waiting. Further, that tardiness may 
: the outward manifestation of constitutional lack of personal 
ponsibility. It counts against a man in the long run, and 
e business man who is always late, who never comes to 
a is a man to be shunned in important matters. You 
/n’t trust him in an emergency; he is not to be depended 
; his sense of personal responsibility in small things is 
hied or was never developed. 


Cardinal Duties of the College Man 


3 a prominent business man said to me once, speaking of 
lyoung college graduate whom he had just engaged to fill a 
hsit on of some responsibility in his office: ‘‘ I have no use 
that man. Why, the first time I made an appointment for 

to meet one of our customers he was half an hour late. 
in’t have such a man in my oOffice.’’ Yet that offender, 
I knew personally while he was in college, was a 
it student, of keen intellect, but he was constitutionally 
se to being on time. In other words, he had no sense of 
onal responsibility in small matters, and it was the one 
that stood between him and success in his after life. In 
rld promptitude counts for a great deal, since it is the 
}tward expression of a sense of personal responsibility, 
when it is lacking there are depths of uncertainty which 
: easily be fathomed. 
It is time for the college student to realize that makeshifts 
id excuses count for no more in the college world than they 
in the world outside. It is a man’s duty to attend to his 
‘ily exercises and do his daily work; it is his duty to accept 
esame degree of responsibility for his deeds or misdeeds 
‘does the man in the outside world with his pressure of 
\siness engagements and duties. It is puerile to attempt 
‘icuses that are half imaginary or which carry with them a 
nge of deceit. To every college officer there is more than a 
‘ach of realism in the following quotation from Dean Briggs’ 
‘ticle on College Honor: ‘‘ Able-bodied youths are afflicted 
| th diseases that admit all pleasures and forbid all duties, 
| d if questioned closely are offended because their word is 
_|t accepted promptly and in full, even when it is obviously 
(little worth. The dissipation of a night brings the head- 
he of amorning; and the student excuses himself as too sick 
‘college work. On the day before a ball, and on the day 
ter it, a severe cold prevents a student from attendance at 
illege exercises; but he goes to the ball. Many undergrad- 
| tes treat their academic engagements in a way that would 
3e them positions at any business house inside of a week; 
\\taxo remorse affects their appetites or their sleep. In 

is world, by the way, it is not the just who sleep; it is 
¢ irresponsible.’’ Surely it is the manly part, for a 
ung man inside college walls, to assume his responsi- 
lity as a man, and not to pursue a method of evasion 
atin the world at large would receive scant courtesy. 

The second aspect of this question relates to our respon- 
_pility with reference to our neighbors. No man has a 
tht to live a purely selfish life. We live in communi- 
‘s, and every man is a contributor, whether he will or 
't, to the community in which he dwells. As Cardinal 
*wman has said: ‘‘ When a multitude of young men, 
€n, open-hearted,-sympathetic and observant, as young 
are, come together and freely mix with each other, 
2y are sure to learn from one another, even if there 

no one to teach them; the conversation of all is a 
ies of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves 
w ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, and 
stinet principles for judging and acting day by day.”’ 
|We must therefore 
jasider our actions 
jt only as they 
7 ourselves but 
{0 with reference 
\their influence on 
; Our 
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influence should count for good, and it is a part of our respon- 
sibility in life to see that no action of ours shall affect 
other people injuriously, or incite them to wrong-doing. 
More than this, it is our duty to consider the possible effect 
of this or that action upon our neighbors who, relying upon 
our judgment, may be inclined thoughtlessly to follow our 
example. In other words, we all owe a duty to the college 
community in which we live, to help so far as we are able, 
by our deeds and by our example, in the maintenance of 
high moral standards. This is one of our responsibilities 
in life, and it cannot be thrown to one side or disregarded. 
It is part of our education so to train ourselves that our 
influence shall always count for good, in small things as 
well as in great. So shall we become useful and valuable 
members of the community, contributing in no small meas- 
ure to its moral development and growth, while at the same 
time adding to our own strength and usefulness. 


Personal Popularity and its Responsibilities 


In a large college community this phase of personal respon- 
sibility is especially conspicuous. Large bodies of men are 
easily influenced by leaders in whom they have confidence, 
and it is a laudable ambition for a young man to seek for 
that degree of personal popularity which shall at least. lead 
to due respect for his opinions. But when a man is placed 
somewhat above his fellows by popular acclaim, his responsi- 
bility is correspondingly increased. It is no light matter for 
a man to fill such a position with satisfaction to his own con- 
science. He must be ready to accept the trust, even though 
it be personally disadvantageous, for the sake of the public 
good. He must frequently subordinate his own convenience 
and desires for the sake of good to the community. As has 
been said by another, a leader among men must cease to 
appeal exclusively to self-interest, either in his own judg- 
ment or in the judgment of others. He must subordinate 
personal convenience to collective honor. He must manifest 
by his actions his belief in the broad principles of public 
opinion and public morality. As a leader among his fellows, 
he must manifest his responsibility by recognizing fixed 
standards of right, and by exerting his influence to have such 
standards adopted. In this way a man’s leadership among 
his fellows will count for good, and ke himself will have the 
consciousness of a duty well fulfilled. 

Our personal responsibility begins with ourselves, but in 
addition it reaches out in all directions, wherever our field of 
usefulness extends. True morality in college life, as in the 
broader life of the outside world, implies self-government 
and a ready response to the calls of our neighbors. 
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The College and the World-Life 
By Charles F. Thwing 
President Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


NITY, vastness, efficiency are the elements of the life 
of the modern world. All the forces of humanity, like 
the forces of Nature, have become more closely joined. These 
forces, too, have taken on a size and relations which are 
of mighty value and significance. From the individual to 
the partnership, from the partnership to the corporation, from 
the single corporation to the consolidation of corporations — 
important steps themselves in the industrial and commercial 
movements — represents the whole process of human develop- 
ment. But these forces are, moreover, forceful. Their 
vastness does not lessen their efficiency. This unit of the 
world does more, thousandfold more, with its colossal powers 
than the world has ever done. 
But the development already made is only an earnest of the 
development yet to be made. Forces human, social, socio- 
logical; forces natural, physical, chemical, electrical, are 
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still to be discovered, applied and related. In this develop- 
ment the modern college is to bear a most important part, as 
in the growth of the past it has fulfilled significant functions. 

The relation of the college to the world-life will take on at 
least two relations: the discovery of truth, the training of the 
individual man. 

The college laboratory and the college library represent the 
conditions and the means for the finding and the publishing 
of truth. The great facts which have revolutionized the 
modern world are largely the products of the work of the 
laboratory. The telephone is based on the discoveries made 
by Helmholtz. The telegraph, so far as Morse was concerned 
with it, is closely related to a laboratory of Yale College. 

But the work of the college in training men to take part in 
the world-life is even more significant. This world-life, so 
compact, so great and so forceful, demands the mind which 
can see, appreciate, judge and infer. It demands the power 
to think. The power to think is the supreme and superb 
intellectual creation of the college. No other intellectual 
advantage belonging to the college is for one moment to be 
compared with thisconsummate result. The stores of knowl- 
edge and the graces of culture are as nothing. ‘‘ What do 
you feel that your employees lack the most?’’ asked the 
writer of the head of a great trust. ‘* Brains,’’ was the force- 
ful and immediate response. Brains—the power to reason — 
is the constant and insistent call. Such power the college, 
through the discipline of the classroom, through the quiet 
meditation of the student, through the struggles of the athletic 
field and the literary society and debating club, is designed 
to give and does give. Thecollege man is the thinker, large, 
accurate and sane. 


How Character Makes Character 


But. further, toward the development of this world-life the 
college contributes the man of large and fine character. The 
world-life needs, possibly rather needs than wishes, the man 
of this type. Without noble personalities the world-life 
would become degraded into the condition of the brute wherein 
physical strength and deceit rule. Personalities fine without 
femininity, strong without severity, alert without nervousness, 
progressive without rashness, conservative without dullness, 
in whom warmth of heart is properly united with cleverness 
of intellectual vision and with vigor of will—personalities of 
this sort the college is training and offering to the service of 
the world-life. Such personalities are fostered by the historic 
associations of these academic foundations, by the intellectual 
disciplines and, above all else, by the character and life of the 
teachers themselves, In particular is the value of character 
as a means of making character to be emphasized. To name 
those who are no longer here, one can say that Walker at 
Harvard, Woolsey at Yale, Seelye at Amherst, Hopkins at 
Williams, made great character through their own great 
character. 

It is also to be said that men of thought and men of char- 
acter, sons of the American college, are eager to put and to 
keep themselves in close touch with the world-life. The 
college is no longer a cloister. The great world-life beats in 
over the college walls and moves strong and swift along the 
academic paths; the college life in turn beats out over those 
same walls and mingles with the life of the brothers of the 
common lot. The ‘‘ gown’’ no longer lifts itself from touch- 
ing the ‘‘town,’’ and the ‘“‘ town’’ has ceased to contemn or 
to ridicule the collegian. The life of the two is one life. 
Through such unity the college is made more human, and the 
world-life, let it be hoped, is made larger, nobler, richer. 

In the community of relationship between the college and 
the world emerges at the present time a single peril to which 
we ought to allude: it is the peril of the willingness of the 
college man to enter the great world-life without adequate 
preparation, and the peril of the willingness of the world 

to receive the college man without his possessing suffi- 
cient training and ample equipment. The demands of 
American life are so imperative and the rewards for 
proper participation in it so rich that the college man is 
in danger of entering the lists unfit and unfitted. He is 
liable to take the ‘‘shortcut.’’ For certain men the 
three-year course is better than the more regular term of 
four years. Certain it is that the right to earn a college 
degree in three years should be given in the better (not 
in the weaker) American college. But it is to be empha- 
sized that in general one takes out of college, as out of 
life, what one puts into it: little, little—much, much. 
For most men it is well, well for the men themselves and 
well for American society, to take all the time necessary 
for receiving the noblest enrichment which the college 
can offer. For most men and in mos¢ colleges the four- 
year course is none too long. 

But, aside from all details, every one can rejoice that 
the American college is ministering to the ennoblement 
of American society and of the whole world by methods so 

wise, through per- 
sonalities so great, 
and with results so 
magnificent. May 
its power become 
greaterand its oppor- 
tunity more ample! 


oe SHE warm sun glinting through the 
leaves of spring, the breath of 
perfumed air, the invitation of 
the deep green grass —they have 
brought mé<again to Thomas Skilhew. 

If he had been born three centuries ago, and 
wielded a bloody sword to the end of forty chap- 
ters, I should have written his history in blank verse and 
printed it as prose, and hundreds of thousands of copies 
would have been read, and Skilhew’s name have been a 
shining mark in the literature of the minute. But General 
Tommy Skilhew lives in our own times, and is the inventor 
of The Skilhew Hair Restorer, which contains no injurious 
ingredients whatever, and is entirely a vegetable compound, 
and which, if you can follow the directions on the bottle, is 
absolutely guaranteed. He stands among that brilliant gal- 
axy of Americans who began life with nothing, yet, by sheer 
force of character, achieved the highest pinnacle on their 
chosen sphere. I do not ask you to contemplate him as he 
was thirty years ago, a fatherless, motherless boy, with only 
one suspender-button—the homely detail stands for the in- 
sufficiency of all he called his own; but think of him rather 
some two decades later, in a blue, double-breasted, pearl- 
buttoned waistcoat and pink silk spats, sitting in his office 
in lower Tottenham Court Road, sole proprietor of the above 
sovereign remedy, a man of note and a benefactor of his race. 

Then remember that on a certain day of his youth, when 

he found himself an orphan, and now balanced himself on a 
one-legged stool, surveying the little that belonged to him, 
he allowed himself to see clearly that Providence had laid 
upon him the disagreeable task of living by his own exer- 
tions. Some men would have drowned themselves, for this 
was near the Penobscot River, in our own Maine; but Thomas 
Skilhew was not of their breed. He made a rapid calcula- 
tion of his assets: two dozen empty ginger-pop bottles, a 
bushel of carrots, and, negatively, two full-grown sisters who 
sat looking expectantly at him from a chopping-block. Then, 
turning to the household possessions which lay smothered 
under his late parent’s promissory notes, he revolved 
upon how much of these might be moved away in a 
wagon, disregarding the promissory notes and the law. 
But he had no wagon, and he knew that he could not 
easily borrow one, for he was well acquainted with 
every one in the country round; and he decided that it 
would not be honest to disregard the law. He might 
have decided otherwise; under the pressure of bitter 
circumstances he might have embarked then and there 
on a career of sharp practice and chicanery, and his 
story would not have been one to buy for a birthday 
present. But he was Thomas Skilhew. 

Down the backs of the two sisters, even to the ground, 
hung falls of the most marvelously beautiful chestnut 
hair—long enough and dense enough to hide in.  Pres- 
ently the eyes of Thomas Skilhew touched upon this 
hair, fastened upon it and clung there, just as certain 
chips and twigs did when now the sisters rose and 
yawned the yawn of hunger. And, as they yawned, 
Thomas Skilhew, out of the silence, spoke; and in 
what he said to them lay the key to all his future for- 
tunes. You think, perhaps, that he is going to whine 
and ask the sacrifice that they lay their heads upon the 
chopping-block and part with this natural wealth of 
theirs to furnish him with capital. But no. What he 
said was: 

““ Gwint’ the house ’n’ bile a peck a carrots.’’ 

Fateful’ words, uttered so long ago! If you don’t 
think so, if you find them commonplace and even vul- 
gar, you are just the person who, if they were uttered 
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WHICH SETS FORTH WHAT MAY BECOME OF A MAN 
WHO IS THOUGHTLESS ENOUGH TO ALLOW HIM- 
SELF TO BE PERSUADED INTO NINE SEPARATE EN- 
GAGEMENTS OF MARRIAGE FOR THE SAME EVENING 


in another dialect, on an equally poor 
diet, by an equally humble youth, 
and then imported from Scotland, 
would weep over them ridiculously. 
Thomas Skilhew said these words, 
and then he went to work; and by 
noon he had filled the two dozen 
ginger-pop bottles with an admix- 
ture of the following: water, soap, 
carrot-juice, and a certain fourth in- 
gredient. This is a love story, nota 
pharmaceutical treatise; but I should 
like to say that the fourth ingredient was not quinine in any 
form, nor petroleum, nor any substance contained in the 
hackneyed compounds on the market; though if I said what 
it was you might not be able to supply it in bulk enough to 
affect the trade; for it was an idea that had come to Thomas 
Skilhew in a dream, as he was balancing himself on the one- 
legged stool. 

And that afternoon, when Thomas had caused his sisters to 
comb their hair with as much care as if they were going to 
die, he slung the twenty-four corked and faintly pink-colored 
bottles in a bag over his back, and taking the two fair com- 
panions of his fate bade good-by to the old homestead, with 
its mortgage and its promissory notes, forever. Hand in 
hand they walked, our Thomas in the middle. The winds of 
autumn were sweeping the leaves from the trees; the road 
wound down and through the marsh where the tree-toads 
sang in the willows; behind them was the open door of the 
home they should never see again; and an owl, I think, mis- 
taking the bright sunlight for the moon, hooted dismally in 
their track. They are gone — gone forever from the haunts 
of their childhood; but, instead of snufiling about it, why not 
remember this: that T. Skilhew had already distinguished 
himself for (1) respect for the law, and (2) ability to lay 
hold of circumstances as he found them, viz.: carrots, ginger- 
pop bottles, etc., and to create something out of what might 
seem to you and me to be nothing. 

They arrived at a considerable town, where Thomas was a 
stranger; and there he hired, for finishing his journey, two 
horses and a carryall. He had no money, but he pledged 
himself to pay three dollars a day for the use of the rig when 
he returned. You see he could take the Great Risk. Just 
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as Washington took it, just as Grant took it, just as m 
man has taken it when he has had no other choice, so 
Skilhew take the Great Risk —in Skilhew’s case the 
that the liveryman would never receive his money. 
Skilhew drove out of town, and picked up his two sis 
who had put on their shoes. And the next morning bi 
them at the Penobscot County Fair. ; 
There was an enormous crowd. The sisters sat in the 
seat of the carryall, with their extraordinary hair strea 
down past the axles; and Mr. Skilhew stood on the | 
seat with a wooden rattle in his hand. He kept interrw 
the rattle to ask in a loud voice the same question whic 
crowd was asking of itself: how did those two girls aca 
such wonderful locks? He put himself in touch with 
public, you see— voiced their cry; and in the next breath 
something that seemed to answer their question, holdii 
pink bottle over his head. He said that if you used 
remedy regularly for a week, brushing four times daily, 
examined the results with the aid of a friend, you \ 
already see the new growth cropping forth like fresh g 
grass; unless you were entirely and habitually bald, in w 
case you had better buy four bottles, as there would no 
another fair until next autumn. Then out of the grea 
course, attracted by the rattle, and fascinated by the sis 
and convinced by the natural, winning manner of the orat 
began the procession of those whom Heaven has 
appointed to support such qualities as Thomas Skilhew 
sessed. In an hour he drove out of the fair-grounds 
sorrowful man; for he had sold all the bottles and coul¢ 
possibly provide more before the morrow; and I regret t 
that some person had given Miss Skilhew a bad half-de 
That was the foundation of Skilhew’s career. Ina 
the county fair went home, but filled with hope, so fa 
baldness was concerned. And in a week Thomas Ski 
did a thing to which I call especial attention, because it w 
characteristic of the man, and because it is worthy of 
tion. It was this: although it lay quite out of Ski 
path, he took back the carryall and paid the liver 
every cent of his three dollars a day. 
Thereafter it was as nothing for Thomas Skilh 
appear with his Two Sisters in Southampton, Eng 
and begin selling the Restorer like a good Sam 
from over the sea. He was among the first of th 
quering Americans, and he never forgot the old fla 
used to wrap up every bottle in a paper “stars 
stripes.’”’ Those were the good old times whe 
could get the Remedy for two shillings. But the 
rose when, a few weeks later, the Reverend 
Skilhew and his Three Sisters drove into Salisb 
wagon painted carmine drawn by cream-colored 
I should like to forestall a misunderstanding whicl 
arise here. Do not think that Skilhew had disqi! 
his conscience in drawing rather heavily on the 
‘“ Reverend ’’ and “‘ Sister.’? It was merely his ¥ 
inspiring public confidence. If you know human nature 
and Skilhew did, you know that you cannot pef! 
even an idiot to come in out of the rain unless h 
faith that he will be dry under a roof; and it is 
for the idiot to come in out of the rain; and it dé 
harm to you. By the title and the sister the public 
and hope were increased, more Restorer sold, at 
bowl of this story made stronger. 
And when Captain Skilhew appeared in Bristol 
the Four Sisters and took up quarters in a tempo 
vacant shop, just the raising of the price to fow 
lings a bottle, with a handsome label, hoistec 
greatly in the esteem cf our English cousins, wh 


at little less human than us. Three of the Sisters sat in the 
y -window and combed their hair in sections as long as 
could reach, all day, while a great throng pressed against 
te glass, and Number Four, over the counter, sold the 
-estorer, as well as other articles you begin to think of 
ith returning hair. I amsure your sympathies are not with 
je wig-maker, gnashing his teeth across the way. It wasa 
sight, Mary and Martha and Marguerite shaking out 
ie shining strands like living waterfalls. But it paled 
2fore what you might have seen later at Leeds, when Colonel 
kilhew brought the Five Sisters there, and had four of them 
, the window on Saturday nights, with fine electric-light 
isplay, at six shillings the bottle. And when Commodore 
kilhew came to Manchester and opened with the Six Sisters 
jere, you could pay half a sovereign or go bald. The history 
* General Skilhew and the Skilhew Sisters as a concern, 
om then until you see him years after in Tottenham Court 
oad, London, becomes a tale of monotonous success. 
So much for the General. Now, the two original sisters 
ad long since married into short-haired families, thus for- 
iting their share in his fortunes. Of other ladies who 
assed through Skilhew’s window, so to speak, in the farther 
2ars, twenty romances might be written. Mortality, matri- 
ony, the stage, fits of temper, overcombing, and a dozen 
her ills were always hovering just beyond the panes. It 
‘a y awn on you that, if it is exceedingly difficult to assemble 
ine youngish ladies each with hair reaching to the floor, it 
also exceedingly difficult to hold them together. The 
eneral held them together, but he believed that nine was a 
i, number to stop at. Through his trying-out process the 
tributes which grew to distinguish all the Nine Sisters and 
hich held them close to him were these: an affection for 
eneral Tommy—he was so funny to 
n to—and a hope for a half-share in 
business and a whole share in Tommy 
day. He encouraged the idea in 
of the nine bosoms that he would 
me day be its. For although he knew 
scould not marry all of them, he mod- 
itly felt that the pleasure of expectation 
‘a marriage with him was many times 
yreat as the realization could be; and 
uld not see his way to kill so many 
of happy anticipation for the sake of 
unit of realization. It would have 
ken up the business. 
aveling about with nine ladies fora 
of years has different effects upon 
erent men. Some men take to drink, 
jyme go insane, others commit suicide. 
' at all it had yet done to Skilhew was to 
ake him grow bald and cause him to 
vend a good deal of money in the counter- 
ritant of stock-gambling. So that only 
e keenest eye could detect any results; 
ir he wore a wig — which to some men 
jis the advantage that your barber may 
I: justice to your hair without violence to 
r dignity; and he made quite as much 
ney on Tottenham Court Road as he 
in the city. But in London he did 
to discover that he was getting 
It came to him in a moment of 
aniary anxiety, after a bad week with 


r 


man. She was Miss Minerva Grymes, 
filled the place of a lady who had 
ed to the circus, after a scene with 
eneral in which she had given him 
9. Minerva was an American; she had come at a time 
len the General needed her much, and she had not come 
\sily; for she was.secretly forty years old, and hope was 
r languished within her. The General had nearly said 
ery word ‘‘ marry’’ to her, which would have been on 
ind. But when she did come it was seen that she had 
to stay. She was very tall and broad, and she had the 
st hair the General had ever seen. She gave him joy 
st; then she began to give him food for thought — food 
ch began to keep him awake nights. For Miss Grymes, 
an acuter grasp than the other ladies had taken of the 

bilities behind the London show-window, at length began 
erage upon him with the covert intimation that, if he was 
\tfling with her growing affection for him, she could “ call 
the other eight Sisters, empty the window, and hold up 
business for a ruinous length of readjustment. And grow- 
|€ out of her manner of proprietorship over Tommy, which 
e umed toward the other eight, they, too, commenced 
atmospheric pressure upon him which made him feel old. 
To meet this, General Skilhew decided to convert the busi- 
into an industrial. Such a conversion is accomplished 
orporating yourself and issuing a prospectus. The 
buys you in shares and becomes owner of your busi- 
paying you, out of every hundred pounds per share, say 
pounds for the value of the business, and seventy pounds 
the privilege of discovering what that value is.-" The 
is perhaps then listed on the market, and you travel 
msciously about Europe until such time as, if you 
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me NERVY., DEA Riser. 


you may return and buy back the business at thirty ; 
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pounds per share. The process relieves you of much anxiety; 
but of course it is not always easy to make an industrial, else 
every organ-grinder would divide himself into shares, and 
cease to worry about his monkey. You must find your pub- 
lic. General Skilhew started out to find his public, and it 
was about that same moment that Miss Minerva Grymes 
started out, as it were, to find the General; and if she found 
lim wanting, she believed that she could in an hour’s talk 
bring the lightning down out of the clouds that were gathering 
on eight other brows. The General believed so, too; and he 
felt that his industrial must come to a start before her abey- 
ance should come to an end. If any two of their nine lovely 
secret bubbles should go bursting together, he shuddered to 
think of the results. ns 

General Skilhew found a dear old Mr. Snow, who had a 
good deal of capital hitherto resting in safe, but little remu- 
nerative, consols. That Mr. Snow had reached his rich and 
ripe old age without meeting some other clever man like 
Skilhew was something the General himself could not explain. 
He could hardly believe that the charming old person was 
real until the good sum which Mr. Snow paid for an option 
on the purchase of the entire business was in the General’s 
hands. Mr. Snow confided with a benevolent smile that he 
thought he would take up the concern on behalf of his 
nephew, a fine young fellow who lived in America. And for 
the first few days Mr. Snow spent a good many hours in the 
shop, admiring the ladies in the window, and watching the 
cash-register, and verifying the books. He was very affable 
to the Sisters, but he disquieted them. They threw out invi- 
tations to the General to explain, but he was engrossed in his 
work. Minerva asked him a pointblank question, but he 
affected not to hear her: one has to use so much tact in 


business relations with ladies. It was the evening of the 
fourth day since the option had begun to run, and the outlook 
was seemingly favorable, when Minerva intercepted the 
General in the corridor of their hotel, and kindly drew him 
into the reception-room. She looked down from her splendid 
height, and laid her big hand on Skilhew’s shoulder, saying, 
with eyes that were not quite mates, yet glowed with affection 
for him: 

“Tommy, tell me something: when you was talking me 
into this show, did you mean marrying, or was it all bluff?’”’ 

The General considered this speech unmaidenly, but he 
was too much of a gentleman to say so. He balanced his 
rather prominent avoirdupois, and stared reflectively under 
her elbow. There was a slight contraction of her strong eye- 
brows under the great turban-like rolls of her hair. There 
was antagonism in the air, for he was wearing lavender and 
she was wearing musk. 

“Tf it was only bluff, Tommy,’’ said Miss Grymes firmly, 
“why, V’ll tell you you stand to lose. If it ain’t,’’ she said 
with a mixture of frown and kittenish smile, and a push of 
the shoulder, ‘‘ why, I want it to happen—soon. D’ye see, 
dear?’’ 

“oNervy, my plum,” said the General with a careful eye 
on the corridor, ‘‘ only to-day I was thinking about that. I 
was thinking that if you didn’t speak pretty soon I should 
get courage to open the subject myself. And I——”’ 

Then two other of the Sisters came through the door and 
looked at them horridly. But the General went to his room 
with forebodings that smelled strongly of musk; and before 


IT’S PRETTY RAW OUTSIDE. COULDN’T I TAKE MY WIG?” 


the evening was far advanced he had received eight notes, of 
various perfumes, each requesting a private interview with 
him at the earliest possible moment. Suppose they all 
kicked over the traces, and it dawned upon Mr. Snow how 
difficult it would be to fill their places! At that moment the 
loss of a day’s business would bea serious matter, even with- 
out respect to the project in hand; for there were a nufmber 
of maturing bills, and the money the General had received 
for the option had already gravitated to the city. He felt 
that the ladies were taking, or were about to take, an unfair 
advantage of him; but he would not allow himself to be 
unpleasant. He sat down to his little typewriter and wrote 
the following: 


My Peach: \'m slipping this into your salary envelop 
to-morrow. I want to say that I don’t feel like waiting 
much longer for your and my little trip to Paris. I 
expect to sell out the business to old Snow in a few 
days more. So you play up to him; and don’t forget 
that little story about the old homestead back in 
Maine, and nine of you girls around mother’s death- 
bed. When the deal is over I’ll have something 
important to say to you. So keep mum, my cherub, 
and, so as to avoid friction—for you know how the 
other girls are—why, only answer by correspondence. 

As ever, yours on the Q. T., Tommy. 


As he read it over he thought how much this would please 
Minerva; but he also thought how much it would enrage the 
other eight Sisters if they should ever learn of it. So he 
made eight more copies of the letter and addressed one to 
each of them. He couldn’t bear to make any one unhappy. 

You would have enjoyed the atmosphere of the shop the 
next morning; it was a day of smiles and merry quips and 
general good feeling, for every lady be- 
lieved that each of the other eight had a 
period of extreme wretchedness close in 
her future. Before noon nine ticklish 
little dabs had found their hidden, tele- 
graphic way to General Skilhew’s side, 
and nine hundred warming glances kept 
dancing about his head like an aureole, 
and he was very happy, because—and 
that is the whole secret of happiness— 
he had made others happy. The day 
passed on oiled wheels, until, just before 
closing, Minerva exploded a remark 
which acted nearly like a rainmaker’s 
bomb. She said over her shoulder from 
the window, as asmall boy stood outside 
making a rather good imitation of the 
slight discrepancy between her two eyes: 

“ll have a bouncer out there when 
my time comes.’’ 

The other eight suppressed gasps. 
They looked about the shop. The 
General was gone. He hada note from 
Mr. Snow, inviting him to dinner. The 
nephew had arrived unexpectedly from 
America on this fifth day of the option. 

The nephew affected to dress very 
quietly and to speak without any com- 
monplaces in his grammar, which is 
generally a sign of lack of sympathy with 
the public; and Skilhew was a brother 
to the great public, and resented the 
nephew’s manner, but only inwardly. 
He answered all the nephew’s questions 
except that about the fourth ingredient, 
which the nephew had as yet, of course, 
no right to ask. The nephew acknowl- 
edged that the Nine Sisters were a remarkably telling 
coincidence, and that he had been greatly impressed with 
the amount of business done. They parted, with Skilhew 
assuring himself that, if the girls only stood firm, no one 
could deny the argument of the cash-register. He came home 
and found nine letters waiting. Except, naturally, that 
Minerva’s exhibited a trifle more confidence than the rest, 
there was little difference between the tenor of the other 
eight and that of Paprika, the almost scarlet-haired, a very 
remarkable one of the fold, whose reply ran: 


My Dear Tommy-Boy: 1 accept your offer of marry- 
ing me, and thank you kindly. But what’s Miss 
Grymes mean by when her time comes? Set the date 
and set it near, for I’ve stood a good deal these three 
years, and I may blow up at any minute if I get 
laughed at. Don’t think I’m mad, my dear husband, 
but don’t run any foolishness on me neither. 

Your ownest, PAPRIKA. 


The General at once saw sympathetically to what painful 
doubt Minerva had put the rest by her indiscretion; and he 
hastened to make nine copies of the following: 

My Handsome: Why, set the date yourself, and set 
it close! The joke will be on the other eight. Oh, 
my! But don’t let onto ¢zem. You know how jealous 
they all are of your looks, and you’ve got the finest 
head of hair in the world. Answer my note to- 
morrow, Yours always on the Q. T., Tommy. 


All the next morning, which was the sixth day of the option, 
the nephew set about chatting with the ladies, one by one. 


They were in a quiet, though deeply contented state, and all 
were very polite to one another, though reserved. The 
nephew seemed to have no more questions to ask of the 
General; and what he said to the ladies, as far as Skilhew 
could overhear, was more in the way of innocuous flirtation 
than otherwise. If there was something in the nephew’s 
marmer that made each Sister strive to put all her refinement 
into her show-window, so to speak, still they seemed to like 
him; in fact, everybody seemed to like everybody else, and 
it looked as if the industrial, as a close corporation, would 
surely be launched on the morrow, leaving the General only 
the question of some agreeable compromise with the ladies in 
the matter of their affections. The nine notes he read in his 
room that evening were fairly represented by that from 
Golden Angeline, the yellow-haired Sister, who had once 
taught school, and who now always combed when the sun 
shone on the Skilhew side of the street. She wrote: 


My own Tommy. You told me to choose the day, 
and so I choose to-morrow night. I don’t care if it is 
Friday, I want to get you off my mind. It is hard to 
believe that you and I will be so happy as we will to- 
morrow. I’m waiting lonely in my room for your 
answer. If you are deceiving me, Tommy, I will pay 
you up some way; but if not, I will always be your 
loving wife, ANGIE. 


They all chose Friday night, each with her lingering doubt. 
Perhaps the General had not shown so much eagerness to 
seal his proposal in some chance corner as his fiancées, 
absorbed in the One Consideration, would have liked. But 
the option was going to expire on the morrow, while the 
Sisters would keep; and the General took things in their 
proper order. For the Sisters he contented himself, for the 
present, with hastily dashing the following, with eight carbon 
copies: 

My Sweet; Rushed. Make it any time after ten 
Fri. night. I get special license; you find preacher. 


When you’ve found preach., hold on and send word. 
On the Q., Tass 


And on the next day, the last day of the option, so much 
had the politeness and reserve increased among the ladies, 
and so smoothly did everything move in the store, that 
General Skilhew’s heart went out to all of them. And he 
bought nine boxes of hearts made of chocolate, and pressed 
nine different hands covertly under the box, as he gave each 
to its lady. His singing of the line, ‘“ Where shall we be to- 
morrow ?’’ without casting a glance at any particular person, 
was highly appreciated by nine ladies who showed only the 
edge of a smile. 

The nephew did not come into the store, and this, con- 
sidered the General, was a good omen. There was nothing 
more to learn about the business, and Mr. Snow was probably 
arranging his funds. The terms of the option required that 
‘ the transfer be confirmed in writing, and the money be paid 
over to the General at his hotel prior to ten o’clock that night. 
Favorable as it looked, of course no one could pass the inter- 
vening hours without anxiety. There was still nothing from 
Mr. Snow at closing time when all the.Sisters.hurried away 
with unusual celerity, showing-a desire to avoid each other. 
Skilhew had his dinner brought to his room. All the ladies 
appeared to be dining out, or not to be dining at all. He 
could not eat very much; he had smoked too many cigars. 
He paced the room. Eight o’clock finally came and passed, 
the minutes dragging by. At a quarter to nine his heart 
jumped at the receipt of a letter; but it was only from the 
brunette, Susan Potts, or Blackie, as the General affectionately 
called her. She was, perhaps, the handsomest of the nine 
when she was made up for strong evening lights. Her mis- 
sive ran: 


It is 201 Upper Baker Street; Minister’s family will 
witness at ten minutes past ten. Can’t you invite the 
other girls, or, anyway, that old fool Miss Grymes? If 
you don’t turn up prompt, Tommy, you had better go 
out of the Restorer business. But that’s only a joke. 

Your loving wife to be, BLACKIE. 


At three minutes to nine his heart leaped again. But the 


second letter was only this: 


I’ve nailed the preach. But, Tommy, J saw a black 
cat cross between me and him the minute he said he 
would marry us. I ain’t superstitious, but that is a 
bad sign. I guess you would rather pay for a wedding 
to-night than a new plate-glass front to-morrow, so 
guess you will arrive on time, and ring top bell, 
address below, to claim your treasure. 

JANE HANDs. 


Up to twenty minutes to ten his heart had curveted five 
times more: notes from Paprika, Golden Angeline, Fatanitza 
Smith, big Annie Dow, and little Mousie Jones, in similar 
terms, from various parts of London. But there was nothing 
yet from Mr. Snow. At ten minutes to ten the General 
nervously opened the door to the following: 


Had to give it up in town. Everybody seems to be 
marrying down there to-night. Come to 41 King’s 
Road, Ealing, and bring any of the girls that will 
come. I trust you so much, Tommy, that I ordered a 
lot of things to-day in your name, so hope you won’t 
disappoint. Your affectionate, LUCIE. 
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P. S.—I see one of my shoes don’t match. Could 
you buy me a pair on the way? You know my size is 
same as yours. My dearest Tommy! 

Lucie JOHNSON. 


And then, in a large, clear hand, this: 


Tommy: That kind of a marriage don’t go in this 
country. You must of known we’ve got to publish the 
bans. I’m here right under your room, street front, 
ground floor, at a notary’s place. He’s got papers 
fixed that will tie you up all right till we can draw 
breath and arrange my wedding the way I want. I'll 
wait for you here till 10:20. Then I’ll come for you. 

MINERVA GRYMES. 


And still nothing from Mr. Snow. The General hove a 
troubled sigh and twiddled his diamond studs. Then he 
heard the neighboring church bell tolling ten. The option 
had lapsed, and either he was in a position to raise terms, in 
case there had been some accidental delay, or else everything 
was up. Minerva would be at the door in twenty minutes. 
The General mopped his brow. He made inquiries through 
the hall speaking-tube to the hotel office, directed that a tele- 
phone message in mystic terms be sent to Mr. Snow; hurried 
back to his room; then, without pausing to correct errors, he 
absently clicked off nine copies of the following, and dis- 
patched them to the Nine Sisters at their nine parts of town: 
Wait, wait, my angel! I’m a-coming! 


Your everlasting, Tommy. 


It was 10:15 and the sending of this had not reassured him 
about Minerva, as he had hoped it would. He started at the 
sound of footsteps along the hall; he did not want to see her 
until he had time for thought. It was a messenger-boy with 
the letter from Mr. Snow. The General tipped the boy 
heavily for the pleasure of reading at last: 


Sir. On behalf of my uncle, allow me to say that I 
have had your Restorer analyzed and have myself 
made some analysis of your Nine Sisters. The fourth 
ingredient contained in your Restorer is what I call 
Monumental Effrontery, or what in your jargon would 
probably be expressed by NERVE, BLUFF, BRASS. 
And your reason for disposing of a hitherto profitable 
business is ‘hat every one of your alleged Sisters ts 
going to be married within a short time. You see, 
they couldn’t keep ¢hat secret, Mr. Skilhew. Our 
charge against you will be based on the fourth ingre- 
dient— false pretenses. You may choose between 
returning the option money before ten to-morrow or a 
summons for fraud. 


With this cruel document in his hand General Skilhew 
looked at his watch. It was eighteen minutes past the hour: 
Minerva might appear at any moment. Staggered under the 
imputation against his honor, the General was in no mood for 
an interview with a woman about the affairs of her heart. 
He cast a glance over the long years of his enterprise and 
industry, then cast a glance around the room. He tore open 
his drawer and took out his revolver and a photograph of the 
Nine Sisters, which latter he placed against his bosom. 
Then he turned out his light, locked his door, and without a 
word to any one stole softly down the rear stairs, left the 
hotel by way of the billiard-room, and hurried away into the 
waiting night. 

Minerva, when she found that neither the General nor any 
of the Sisters were in the house, took her last short note from 
him and rubbed her finger over the printed lines. Yes, she 
had been a typist in her time, and this was a carbon copy. 
She took her post at the head of the stairs. In the three 
hours that followed, the future and the opportunity had tran- 
quilly cleared themselves before her. At oneo’clock Paprika, 
hastening up the stairs with angry breath and fiery eyes, 
encountered the great figure of Miss Grymes looking down 
upon her in a calm superiority from which Paprika was 
never afterward to escape. 

“Tf you want an answer to what’s worrying you,”’ said 
Minerva, ‘‘ wait in my room.’’ 

‘“T don’t see what you’ve got to do with my affairs,’’ 
frowned Paprika, not looking up from the hall carpet. 

““Tf you don’t want to know why it didn’t happen,’’ said 
Minerva quietly, ‘‘ you needn’t come.”’ 

One by one six others mounted the stairs, each with an 
expression beneath the heavy coils of her hair that no amount 
of rabbit’s foot could soften. One by one they encountered 
Minerva, and flared futilely at the implication in her greet- 
ing; and one by one they retired undeviatingly to their 
separate rooms. But when, at two o’clock, Tommy’s own 
Lucie arrived from Ealing, her cheeks in little red runnels of 
tears, she and Minerva found the other seven waiting in 
Minerva’s room in silent and sullen expectancy. Then, as 
Minerva closed the door, one by one they felt and quailed 
before her eyes. 

““T am the only one of the Nine,’’ said Minerva slowly — 
and the mention of the notary was superfluous to the impres- 
sion she knew she was creating upon them —‘‘ who has not 
spent the evening at some minister’s house, waiting for 
Tommy to come and marry her. You eight need a business 
woman to manage your affairs.’’ 

So they held another meeting the next morning, under the 
gavel of Miss Grymes, to consider nine copies of the follow- 
ing: 


October 25, 1902 


Dear Old Patient Girl: I was quite sorry about las! 
night. But circumstances beyond my control haye 
compelled me to commit suicide for a few weeks. 
was heard to shoot myself and fall into the river early 
this morning at the point near the Charing Cross R.R 
bridge, where my wig and overcoat will be found, I 
hope, by the police. I have left the winding up of the 
bus. in London to whom it may concern, as the mos 
convenient. If you notice the other girls getting letters 
too, it is to ask each one to round up in Paris Feb. 23, 
where I will open the finest establishment yet—trust _ 
me, my dear—under a corporation. Would you 
accept the position of Vice-President and Manager of 
the girls? I guess you’d like a daylight wedding 
better, anyway. What a joke on the eight! Wish 
you’d send me ten pounds, as I left ninety in my 
overcoat by mistake. Address Gen. Delivery, Paris, 
and I’1l address you same. In Paris I shall do bus) 
ness in my wife’s name. See? 


Yours till death we parts, Tommy. 


He wondered why no one of them replied. He yw 
several times to the General Delivery, Paris, and to the care 
of the hotel in London; but nothing came inreturn, He 
resting quietly near Southampton, living on his dia 
studs and living frugally. It was not only doubt and anx 
that oppressed him as the days passed into weeks, but lor 
ness—for the girls. He had never known until now 
fond he was of them. He knew, as you and I know, tha 
had not been consistent with them; but what mortal ever 
consistent in his love-affairs? If he could only see themo 
again, he knew just how he would lay it upon them t 
this ninefold lovers’ quarrel which was distracting all he; 
He would tell them how dearly he held them all, no 
one above the others, because that would be impossible; 
he would leave it entirely to them to decide among t 
selves as to what he should do. 

When, at last, he got his clue to their whereabout 
through a long-delayed acknowledgment of a registered lett 
—he was without means to go to London, except on foot. 
he remembered that he had begun his career on foot. 
the next morning, in very moisty, chilly weather, in or 
save the landlord of his hotel a scene which could bi 
painful and fruitless, he walked out of town in the sn 
what was to be the memorable storm of that winter. 

At the Main Post-Office, three days later, what pres 
itself at the delivery window under S was only the shrunk 
fringy-trousered shadow of the late General Skilhew, st 
ing with the cold. At the window they assured him by 
what they had assured him by post-card: that the 
directed to the Skilhew Sisters was regularly delivere 
them by the carriers; but to what address they refused t 
coaxed into saying —it was against the regulation. 

The wind blew harshly through Moorgate Street. Gen 
Skilhew buttoned up his coat with two blue fingers, 
pulled the knot which held the thin handkerchief abou 
bald and wigless head. He did not know where he 
going; so he went up Cheapside, stamping the snow fro! 
damp and blistered feet, and envying every one. He 
shamefully out of place in this dilemma, carrying the 
waistcoat of a former prosperity over the silent pock 
adversity. And once he said to himself, as the num 
rose along his wrists and ankles, he, Thomas Skilhew 
worn bright-yellow gloves and pink silk spats! And 
shop in Bond Street had made a prettier show of th 
trade than his establishment, with its ever-changing com 
tions of lovely Sisters combing in a row, in costum 
noticeable as anything you can play ona fife. After an] 
here he was in Bond Street looking across to where a t 
was blocking the pavement before some strange e2 
behind a beautiful sheet of shining glass. Zaft was the 
his shop used to draw the people! He suddenly clappet 
hand to his brow; then, at the risk of his life, he r 
across the stream of carriages and hansoms to the othet 
of the street, and jammed his way through the press ¢ 
sorts of spectators before the window. Those who turn 
look at him heard him gasp, and saw him step back and I 
up at the sign across the front of the building. It rea 
bright, new letters: 


MINERVA GRYMES, LTD. 


and not the Skilhew Sisters. But there in blue plush 
green plush and yellow plush, with regal trains, frame 
thousand pinkish bottles, were red Paprika, Golden A 
and massive Minerva, combing, combing, combing, i 
effulgent row. Did they not recognize him? Had heal 
so much, or was it they? For they looked above him, b 
around him and through him, without a change of co 
nance. As he gasped again, and the cold blast swept 
his freezing ears, his eye fell on a barber’s block, w 
disposed at Minerva’s feet, rode an object with this p 


Wig belonging to the late Thomas Skilhew, 
coverer of The Skilhew Hair Restorer. By the t 
he had made his wonderful discovery he himself was 
entirely bald, and it was TOO LATE. His wig s0 
weighed on his mind that he committed suicide 
2nd of this year. DO NOT WAIT until it is 
Late, but Inquire Within. 


He immediately started to inquire within. At the sam 
moment Minerva came down from the window. S1 
(Concluded on Page 24) 


COLLEGE WIT 


sy William Mathews 


A FEW OF THE BRIGHTEST SPARKS DRAWN 
THE CONTINUAL CLASH BETWEEN 
PRECEPTOR. SOME CLASSIC HOG LATIN 


HAT has been said of great sermons will apply 
to political speeches—that few of them will 
bear transplanting from the tropical climate 
of a kindled and enthusiastic audience into 
the frigid zone of a printed page. For this 
reason a shrewd preacher, who had electrified 
hearers by warnings and illustrations drawn from a 
frful thunder-storm that had sprung up during one of his 
¢mons, and who was asked the next day by acommittee of 
t society to let them publish it, refused, unless they 
ould print the thunder-storm along with it.’’ It is so 
h college wit. Even more than that of other wit its 
.ctrical effect is so connected with the time, place and cir- 
(nstances of its utterance that, divorced from them, it loses 
ch of its pungency and force. Asneither the roses plucked 
1 the sparkling water uncorked yesterday retain their at- 
{ ctions to-day, so in very many cases the aroma, the volatile 
Patce of college wit and humor, escapes as soon as it is 
vered, and only a dull residuum is left. 
he air and manner of a jest’s utterance also heighten or 
lsen its effect, and they cannot be reproduced in print. 
no does not know that there are witticisms the point of 
which lies not a little 
in the inflections of 
the jester’s voice, 
and that in every case 
it is not merely with 
the dry jest, but with 
the zest also with 
which it is sprung 
upon us, that we 
sympathize? What 
- = s——— Cicero said of Mark 
Antony is true, more 
or less, of all genuine 
s: “In co facetie que nulla arte tradi possunt.”” 
Nevertheless, there are some college jewa-d’ esprit which 
je and the absence of their own sustaining atmosphere have 
\ wholly desiccated; as, for example, the reply of a senior, 
ose class was studying mental philosophy, when asked: 
Joes an effect ever go before a cause?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir, some- 
jes.”’ “ Givean example.’’ ‘‘ A man wheeling a barrow.” 
at student would certainly have distinguished himself at 
cial pleading, if he had become a Jawyer, who, when asked 
{his professor one Monday morning if he had attended 
arch the day before, replied: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I attended the 
st Church,’’ and to the question, ‘‘Are you not aware, sir, 
it there was no service at the First Church yesterday ?”’ 
»lied: ‘‘I meant, Professor, the first church I came to.’’ 


)HERE THE EFFECT GOES BEFORE THE CAUSE 


The Jest Philosophical 


AA 
ie 


) 
awit in Waterville College (now Colby ), of the class of ’45, 
1 a sparkling essay, and the Professor, knowing or 
Jres?” “Why, yes, sir,’? said Jones, with imperturbable 
in the newspaper I took it from.’’? In 
qinded of an incident he tells of his 
‘gotten it, he replied that the Romans had 
1m the school for not knowing his lesson. 
t day appointed for that too often irksome 
* ght to show by a quotation from Virgil that 
' or being added simply for euphony. aon 


2 doubt if Tom Hood or Horace Smith, quick-witted as 
ty were, could have made a happier reply than that made 
i= Martin B. Anderson, afterward the famed Presi- 
at of Rochester University. One morning he read in the 
\pecting it to have been cribbed from some public print, 
éced, as the reader sat down: ‘‘Is that essay original, Mr. 
»Iness and that pasteboard look which he always wore, 
‘suppose it is. It had ‘original’ over 
li of Horace Smith, whose wit and 
Inor were as fluent as his ink, we are 
‘ooldays. Being asked by the master the 
tin for the word cowardice, and having 
ue, which being deemed a don mot, he 
Q praise from the pedagogue and a laugh 
vas a student in Waterville College, of the 
(ss of 1835, who read a “‘ composition,’’ on 
«-rcise, on ‘‘ Clams,’’ in which he treated of 
! fondness for clams of the Romans, and 
| clam was finally placed by them among 
} constellations — ‘‘/¢ clam-or ad astra”’; 
Wing a passage from Livy, viz.: ‘‘Pompeius 
f 4 
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clam et nocte, Cesar palam 
et interdiu,’’ he translated 
it, ‘‘ Pompey eat clams by 
night, Caesar by the pailful 
and in the daytime,’’ which, 
it was contended, brought 
to light a very striking and 
interesting difference in the 
characters of these famous 
Romans. 

It was a Brown University 
student who had the /rons 
to ask Professor Caswell 
whether his name would not 
be as well without the C— 
a seu de mot which reminds 
us of what Theodore Hook 
regarded as his best pun—his saying to a friend who pointed 
to a placard bearing the inscription, half effaced, ‘‘ Warren’s 
B——.’’ ‘‘What ought to follow,’’ said the wag, ‘‘ is lack- 
ing.’’ It was a Brown graduate who, at the age of sixty, 
led to the hymeneal altar a bride of twenty-five, and who, 
being asked by a college classmate how he contrived at his 
frosty time of life to win the affections of so young a woman, 
replied: ‘‘ Oh! it was easy enough. I just addressed to her 
two lines of poetry. I wrote: 


““Tf love is a flame that is kindled by fire, 
Then an old stick is best because ’tis drzer.’’ 


It was a Harvard student who, many years ago, had the 
courage, at the sudden apparition of Professor P—— at a 
bonfire which the youth, with other students, had kindled in 
the college yard, to stand and confront him, when, as in the 
case of Casabianca on the burning deck, ‘‘all but him had 
fled.”’ ‘““I am surprised, Thomson, to find you in such com- 
pany!’’ exclaimed the Professor. ‘‘I see nobody here but 
you and me, Professor,’’ was the reply. It was a Harvard 
student who, to the announcement ona placard of a ‘‘con- 
versazione ’’ by the Concord seer, Alcott, appended: ‘‘ Ladies 
invited, without distinction of sex.’’ 


A Conditional Acceptance 


It was a Yale senior who, having proposed to a young 
lady, was answered: “‘ Yes, I will be yours on one condition.’’ 
“That’s all right,’? he, unabashed, responded; ‘‘I entered 
Yale with szx.’’ What could. be happier than the reply of a 
youth who had just graduated from a theological seminary in 
Connecticut, when asked, as a crucial test of his doctrinal 
soundness, at a council called to ordain him for the Congre- 
gational ministry, whether, in the Scriptural case of the man 
with the withered limb, the man healed himself or Christ 
healed him. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the prompt and conclusive reply, 
“IT always supposed the man had a hand in it.’’ 

Of course, college wit is not monopolized by undergradu- 
ates. Many felicitous jests and retorts have dropped from the 
lips of grave and saturnine professors, whose faces seemed to 
forbid all merriment, but whose usual gravity only gave 
additional zest and piquancy to their wit. One of the witti- 


est, as well as one of the most accomplished of American 
scholars, was the late Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester 
University. 


Having remarked one day in the classroom that 
the Greek preposition e¢s invariably means 
““into,’’? he was reminded by one of his 
pupils that Dr. Howard Crosby had asserted 
the contrary. ‘* Well,’’ was the quick reply, 
“if Doctor Crosby has made that statement 
I can only say that he has slipped up on the 
ems, that: is alil.7? 

One of the best current college stories is 
that of a student at Oberlin who one day 
asked the President “‘if he could not ad- 
vantageously take a shorter course than that 
prescribed in the curriculum. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
was the reply; ‘“‘ that depends on what you 
want to make of yourself. When God wants 
to make an oak, He takes a hundred years; 
but when He wants to make a squash, He 
takes but six months,’’ 

It has been truly said that from many a 
thunder-cloud of opposing forces and cross- 
currents of opposing wills a happy pleasantry 
will sometimes draw the lightning harmlessly 
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down in a tinkling rain jf 
of laughter. How adroitly i 
did a Scotch professor 
once neutralize a piece of impertinence which from many 
others would have elicited only a burst of anger! When 
some of his pupils had modified the announcement that he 
would meet his classes on a certain day, by striking out the 
c, he did not lose his temper. He simply struck out the /Z, 
and the victory was his. 

The men of Oxford and Cambridge Universities have not 
scorned the recreation of jocos risusgue, or shrunk from what 
Doctor Holmes calls the 


“Job to launch the desperate pun, 
A pun-job as dangerous as the Indian one.’’ 


When it was proposed by the dons of Oxford to require /wo 
theological essays from the candidates for divinity degrees, 
the proposal provoked this 
terse epigram: 


orbhemtitier Os IDs tis 
proposed to convey 
To an A double S for 

a double SA.”’ 


The honorary degree of 
D.C. L. having been de- 
clined by a distinguished 
officer on account of the 
heavy fees then demanded, 
his refusal was thus versi- 
fied: 


“Oxford, no doubt you 
wish me well, 
But, prithee, let me 
be; 
I can’t alas)! 
(Ch be 
For lackofL.S. D.” 


be D. 


It was another Oxford 
man who perpetrated the 
following shocking ‘‘ joe- 
desperate ’’: 


THE VICTORY 
WAS HIS 


““That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Odd, d’ye see ? 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted.’’ 


Two famous classical punsters were Cambridge men — those 
giants of scholarship, Doctors Parr and Porson. Exposed 
to a strong draught of air, the former said: ‘‘ Shut that window. 
I am to-day only par levibus ventis.’’ Porson’s masterpiece of 
punning was the sentence he scribbled impromptu, when an 
undergraduate, on the assigned theme, “‘ Brudus, Cesar inter- 
Jecto, an bene fecit, aut male fecit.’’ Without a moment’s 
hesitation he wrote: ‘“‘Nec bene fecit, nec male fecit, sed 
interfecit.’’ 

We close with the punning joke of Dr. Henry Barton, of 
Merton College, Oxford. In 1759 he invited a Mr. Crow, of 
New College, to dinner, where he met with Mr. Partridge, 
of Brazenose College, Mr. Woodcock, of Christ Church, and 
Mr. Rook, of Merton. At five o’clock Pp. M., the appointed 
dinner hour, the merry host said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I think I have a goodly share of birds 
of the air, but we must wait for one bird more’’— whereupon 
Mr. Birdmore, of another college, made his appearance at 
5:30, having been expressly invited to come at that hour. 
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HE PROMISED TO HAVE HER 
BACK WITHIN AN HOUR ia 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS — Laura Dearborn is on the 
verge of an important decision. Her suitors are proving more of an 
embarrassment than a pleasure to her. Landry Court, the youngest, 
has just affronted her, in a moment of boyish impulse, by a hastily 
snatched kiss, and him she has resolved to dismiss. Sheldon Corthell, 
the artist, a man of more experience and much personal charm and 
great tact, moves her deeply, but seems a little lacking in strength. 
Her vacillations with him are becoming a reproach to her. Curtis 
Jadwin, a man of wealth, position and command, a strong, generous, 
if untutored, nature, has made a strong impression, butno more. He 
has, however, the approval of his friends, and Laura’s advisers, the 
Cresslers, in spite of the fact that he has been recently induced by his 
friend, Gretry, a grain broker, to break away from his conservative 
habits and take a flyer in May wheat. He sold a million bushels 
short and covered on a sharp decline, cleaning up a net profit of 
$50,000. 


CHAPTER V 


ER first sensation was one merely of amazement. She 
H put her hand quickly to her cheek, first the palm and 
then the back, murmuring confusedly: 

“What? Why? Why?” 

Then she whirled about and ran up the stairs, her silks 
clashing and fluttering behind her as she fled, gained her own 
room, and swung the door violently shut behind her. She 
turned up the lowered gas and, without knowing why, faced 
her mirror at once, studying her reflection and watching her 
hand as it all but scoured the offended cheek. 

Then, suddenly, with an upward, uplifting rush, her anger 
surged within her. She, Laura, Miss Dearborn, who loved 
no man, who never conceded, never capitulated, whose 
““grand manner’’ was a thing proverbial, in all her pitch of 
pride, in her own home, her own fortress, had been kissed, 
like a schoolgirl, like a chambermaid, in the dark, in a 
corner. 

And by — great Heavens! —Landry Court. The boy whom 
she fancied she held in such subjection, such profound 
respect. Landry Court had dared, had dared to kiss her, to 
offer her this wretchedly commonplace and petty affront, 
degrading her to the level of a pretty waitress, making her 
ridiculous. 

She stood rigid, drawn to her full height, in the centre of 
her bedroom, her fists tense at her sides, her breath short, her 
eyes flashing, her face aflame. From time to time her words, 
half-smothered, burst from her. 

““What does he think I am? 
he?”’ 

All that she could say, any condemnation she could formu- 
late, only made her position the more absurd, the more 
humiliating. It had all been said before by generations of 
shopgirls, schoolgirls and servants, in whose company the 
affront had ranged her. Landry was to be told in effect that 
he was never to presume to seek her acquaintance again. 
Just as the enraged hussy of the street corners and Sunday 
picnics shouted that the offender should “‘ never dare speak to 
her again as long as he lived.’’ Never before had she been 
subjected to this kind of indignity. And simultaneously with 
the assurance she could hear the shrill voice of the girl of the 
public balls proclaiming that she had ‘‘ never been kissed in 
all her life before.’”’ 


How dared he? How dared 
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Of all slights, of all insults, it was the one that 
robbed her of the very dignity she should assume to 
rebuke it. The more vehemently she resented it, the 
more laughable became the whole affair. 

But she would resent it, she would resent it, and 
Landry Court should be driven to acknowledge that 
the sorriest day of his life was the one on which he had 
forgot the respect in which he had pretended to hold 
her. He had deceived her, then, all along. Because 
she had—foolishly—relaxed a little toward him, 
permitted a certain intimacy, this was how he abused 
it. Ah, well, it would teach her a lesson. Men were 
like that. She might have known it would come to 
this. Willfully they chose to misunderstand, to take 
advantage of her frankness, her good nature. 

She had been foolish all along, flirting—yes, that 
was the word for it— flirting with Landry and Corthell 
and Jadwin. No doubt they all compared notes about 
her. Perhaps they had bet who first should kiss her. 
Or, at least, there was not one of them who would not 
kiss her if she gave him a chance. 

But if she, in any way, had been to blame for what 
Landry had done, she wouldatone forit. Shehad 
made herself too cheap, she had found amuse- 
ment in encouraging these men, in equivocating, 
in coquetting with them. Now it was time to 
end the whole business, to send each one of 
them to the right-about with an unequivocal, 
definite word. She was a good girl, she told 
herself. She was in her heart sincere; she was 
above the inexpensive diversion of flirting. 
She had started wrong in her new life, and it 
was time, high time, to begin over again — with 
a clean page—to show these men that they dared 
not presume to take liberties with so much 
as the tip of her little finger. 

So great was her agitation, 
so eager her desire to act 
upon her resolve, that she 
could not wait till morning. 
It was a physical impossi- 
bility for her to remain under 
what she chose to believe 
suspicion another hour. If 
there was any remotest chance 
that her three lovers had per- 
mitted themselves to misun- 
derstand her, they were to 
be corrected at once, were to 
be shown their place, and that 
without mercy. 

She called for the maid, 
Annie, whose husband was 
the janitor of the house, and 
who slept in the top story. 

““Tf Henry hasn’t gone to 
bed,’’ said Laura, ‘‘tell him 
to wait up till I call him, or 
to sleep with his clothes on. 
There issomething I want him 
to do for me — something im- 
portant,’’ . 

It was close upon midnight. 
Laura turned back into her 
room, removed her hat and 
veil, and tossed them, with 
her coat, upon the bed. She 
lit another burner of the chan- 
delier, and drew a chair to 
her writing-desk between the 
windows. 

Her first note was to Landry 
Court. She wrote it almost 
witha single spurt of the pen, 
and dated it carefully, so that 
he might know it had been 
written immediately after he 
had left. Thus it ran: 


““Please do not try 
to see me again at any 
time or under any cir- 
cumstances. I want 
you tounderstand, very 
clearly, that I do not 
wish to continue our 
acquaintance.’’ 


Her letter to Corthell was 
more difficult, and it was not 
until she had rewritten it two 
or three times that it read to 
her satisfaction. 
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““My dear Mr. Corthell,’’ so it was worded, ‘‘ you 
asked me to-night that our fencing and quibbling be 
brought to an end. I quite agree with you that it is 
desirable. I spoke as I did before you left upon an 
impulse that I shall never cease to regret. I do not 
wish you to misunderstand me, nor to misinterpret m 
attitude in any way. You asked me to be your wife, 
and, very foolishly and wrongly, I gave you—inten- 
tionally —an answer which might easily be construed 
into an encouragement. Understand now that I do not 
wish you to try to make me love you. I should find if 
extremely distasteful, and, believe me, it would be 
quite hopeless. I do not now, and never shall, care 
for you as I should care if I were to be your wife. | 
beseech you that you will not, in any manner, refer 
again to this subject. It would only distress and pain 
me. Cordially yours, LAURA DEARBORN.” 


The letter to Curtis Jadwin was almost to the same effect, 
But she found the writing of it easier than the others. 
addressing him she felt herself grow a little more seriou 
little more dignified and calm. It ran as follows: 


“ My Dear Mr. Jadwin: When you asked me te 
become your wife this evening you deserved a straight- _ 
forward answer, and instead I replied in a spirit o 
capriciousness and disingenuousness, which I now 
earnestly regret, and which I ask you to pardon and to 
ignore. 

“T allowed myself to tell you that you might find 
encouragement in my foolishly spoken words. I am 
deeply sorry that I should have so forgotten what was 
due to my own self-respect and to your sincerity. 

“Tf I have permitted myself to convey to you the 
impression that I should ever be willing to be your 
wife, let me hasten to correct it. Whatever I said to 
you this evening, I must answer now—as I should 
have answered then — truthfully and unhesitatingly, no, 
““This, I insist, must be the last word between us 


hy Sn, . ’ 
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upon this unfortunate subject if we are to continue, as 
I hope, very good friends. Cordially yours, 
““ LAURA DEARBORN.,?’’ 

‘She sealed, stamped and directed the three envelopes, and 
anced at the little leather-cased traveling clock that stood 
the top of her desk. It was nearly two. 

“YT could not sleep, I could not sleep,’’ she murmured, “‘ if 
jid not know they were on the way.’’ 

In answer to the bell Henry appeared, and Laura gave him 
= letters with orders to mail them at once in the nearest box. 
When it was all over she sat down again at her desk, and 
yning an elbow upon it covered her eyes with her hand for 
ong moment. She felt suddenly very 
ed, and when at last she lowered her 
nd her fingers were wet with tears of 
eer nervous exasperation. But in the 
dshegrewcalmer. She felt that, at all 
ents, she had vindicated herself, that 
r life would begin again to-morrow 
tha clean page; and when at length she 
1 asleep it was to the dreamless uncon- 
jousness of an almost tranquil mind. 
She slept late the next morning and 
teakfasted in bed between ten and 
sven. Then, as the last vibrations of 
ist night’s commotion died away, a very 
tural curiosity began to assert itself. 
e wondered how each of the three men 
would take it.’’ Inspite of herself she 
uld not help wishing that she could be 
‘when they read their dismissals. 
Toward the early part of the afternoon, 
lile Laura was in the library reading 
teens’ Gardens, the special delivery 
cought Landry Court’s reply. It was 
‘e roulade of incoherence, even in 
aces blistered with tears. Landry pro- 
sted, implored, debased himself to 
every dust. His letter bristled with 
\clamation points and ended with a 
longed wail of distress and despair. 
Quietly, and with a certain merciless 
ase of pacification, Laura deliberately 
duced the letter to strips, burned it 
on the hearth, and went back to her 
skin. 

A little later, the afternoon being fine, 
2 determined to ride out to Lincoln 
rk, not fifteen minutes’ from her home, 
itake a little walk there, and to see 
w many new buds were out. 
Just as she was leaving Annie gave 
co her hands a pasteboard box, just 
ought to the house by a messenger boy. 
'The box was full of Jacqueminot roses, 
}the stems of which a note from 
itthell was tied. He wrote but a 
igle line: 
"So it should have been ‘ good-by’ 
feteall.’’ 
Laura had Annie put the roses in 
ge’s room. 
“Tell Page she can have them. She 
wear them to her dance to-night,”’ 
2 said. 
While to herself she added: 
“The little buds in the park will be 
fettier,’* 
She was gone from the house over two 
urs, for she had elected to walk all 
sway home. She came back flushed 
d buoyant from. her exercise, her 
_|8eks cool with the lake breeze, a young 
ple leaf in the lapel of her coat. 
‘mie let her in, murmuring: 
“Agentleman called just after you 
mt out. I told him you were not at 
me, but he said he would wait. He isin the library now.’’ 
‘Who is he? Did he give his name?’’ demanded Laura. 
The maid handed her Curtis Jadwin’s card. 


CHAPTER VI 

)NE warm evening, well on toward the last days of the 

spring, Laura Dearborn and Page joined the Cresslers, 
ting out like other residents of the neighborhood on the 
nt steps of their house. Almost every evening during 
+ fine weather the Dearborn girls came thus to visit with 
»Cresslers. Sometimes Page brought her mandolin. 
Every day of the warm weather seemed only to increase the 
auty of the two sisters. Page’s brown hair was never more 
«uriant, the exquisite coloring of her cheeks never more 
arming, the boyish outlines of her small, straight figure — 
‘mature and a little angular as yet—never more delightful. 
‘€ seriousness of her straight-browed, grave, gray-blue eyes 
'S still present, but the eyes themselves were, in some inde- 
able way, deepening, and all the maturity that as yet was 
hheld from her undeveloped little form looked out from 
death her long lashes. 


‘ 
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But Laura was veritably regal. Very slender as yet, no 
trace of fullness to be seen over hip or breast, the curves all 
low and flat, she yet carried her extreme height with tranquil 
confidence, the unperturbed assurance of a ch@/elaine of the 
days of feudalism. 

Her coal-black hair, high-piled, she wore as if it were a 
coronet. The warmth of the exuberant spring days had just 
perceptibly mellowed the even paleness of her face, but to 
compensate for this all the splendor of coming midsummer 
nights flashed from her deep brown eyes. 

On this occasion she had put on her coat over her shirt- 
waist, and a great bunch of violets was tucked into her belt. 


““NO,” SHE EXPLAINED, ... “THAT I WOULD NOT HAVE—YET” 


But no sooner had she exchanged greetings with the others 
and settled herself in her place than she slipped her coat from 
her shoulders. 

It was while she was doing this that she noted, for the first 
time, Landry Court standing half in and half out of the 
shadow of the vestibule behind Mr. Cressler’s chair. 

‘“ This is the first time he has been here since—since that 
night,’’? Mrs. Cressler hastened to whisper in Laura’s ear. 
“He told me about—well, he told me what occurred, you 
know. He came to dinner to-night, and afterward the poor 
boy nearly wept inmyarms. You never saw such penitence.’’ 

Laura put her chin in the air with a little movement of 
incredulity. But heranger had long since been a thing of the 
past. Good-tempered, she could not cherish resentment very 
long. But as yet she had greeted Landry only by the briefest 
of nods, 

“Such a warm night!’’ she murmured, fanning herself 
with part of Mr. Cressler’s evening paper. ‘‘ And I never 
was so thirsty.’’ 

‘“ Why, of course,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Isabel,” 
she called, addressing Miss Gretry, who sat on the opposite 
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side of the steps, ‘‘isn’t the lemonade near you? Filla 
couple of glasses for Laura and Page.’’ 

Page murmured her thanks, but Laura declined. 

“No; just plain water for me,’’ she said. ‘‘Jsn’t there 
some inside? Mr. Court can get it for me, can’t he?’’ 

Landry brought the pitcher back, running at top speed and 
spilling half of it in his eagerness. Laura thanked him with 
a smile, addressing him, however, by his last name. She 
somehow managed to convey to him in her manner the infor- 
mation that, though his offense was forgotten, their old-time 
relations were not, for one instant, to be resumed. 

Later, while Page was thrumming her mandolin, Landry 
whistling a “‘ second,’’ Mrs. Cressler took 
occasion to remark to Laura: 

““T was reading the Paris letter in the 
Inter Ocean to-day, and ‘I saw Mr. 
Corthell’s name on the list of American 
arrivals at the Continental. I guess,’’ 
she added, ‘‘ he’s going to be gone a long 
time. I wonder sometimes if he will 
ever come back. A fellow with his 
talent, I should imagine he would find 
Chicago—well, less congenial, anyhow, 
than Paris. But, just the same, I do think 
it was mean of him to break up our play 
by going. I’ll bet a cookie that he 
wouldn’t take part any more just because 
you wouldn’t. He was just crazy to do 
that love scene in the fourth act with 
you. And when you wouldn’t play, of 
course he wouldn’t; and then everybody 
seemed to lose interest with you two out. 
J. took it all very decently, though, 
don’t you think?”’ 

Laura made a murmur of mild assent. 

‘“He was disappointed, too,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ I could see that. 
He thought the play was going to interest 
alot of our church people in his Sunday- 
school. But he never said a word when 
it fizzled out. Is he coming to-night?’’ 

‘‘Well, Ideclare,’’said Laura. ‘‘ How 
should Z know, if you don’t?”’ 

Jadwin was an almost regular visitor 
at the Cresslers’ during the first warm 
evenings. He lived on the South Side, 
and the distance between his home and 
that of the Cresslers was very consid- 
erable. It was seldom, however, that 
Jadwin did not drive over. He came 
in his double-seated buggy, his negro 
coachman beside him, the two coach 
dogs, ‘‘Rex’’ and ‘“ Rox,’’ trotting 
under the rear axle. His horses were 
not showy, nor were they made con- 
spicuous by elaborate boots, bandages, 
and all the other solemn paraphernalia of 
the stable, yet men upon the sidewalks, 
amateurs, breeders, and the like—men 
who understood good stock—never failed 
to stop to watch the team go by, heads 
up, the check-rein swinging loose, ears 
all alert, eyes all alight, the breath deep, 
strong and slow, and the stride machine- 
like, even as the swing of a metronome, 
thrown out from the shoulder to knee, 
snapped on from knee to fetlock, from 
fetlock to pastern, finishing squarely, 
beautifully, with the thrust of the hoof, 
planted an instant, then, as it were, 
flinging the roadway behind it, snatched 
up again, and again cast forward. 

On these occasions Jadwin himself 
wore, inevitably, a black ‘‘ slouch’’ hat, 
suggestive of the General of the Civil 
War, a gray ‘‘dust’’ overcoat with a 
black velvet collar, and tan gloves, dis- 
colored with the moisture of his palms and all twisted and 
crumpled with the strain of holding the thoroughbreds to their 
work. 

He always called the time of the trip from the buggy at the 
Cresslers’ horse block, his stop-watch in his hand, and, as 
he joined the group upon the steps, he was almost sure to 
remark: ‘‘ Tugs were loose all the way fromtheriver. They 
pulled the whole rig by the reins. My hands are about dis- 
located.’’ 

‘‘ Page plays very well,’? murmured Mrs. Cressler as the 
young girl laid down her mandolin. ‘‘I hope J. does come 
to-night,’’ sheadded. ‘‘I love to have him’round. He’s so 
hearty and whole-souled.’’ 

Laura did not reply. She seemed a little preoccupied this 
evening. ‘ 

Conversation in the group died away. The night was very 
beautiful, serene, quiet, and, at this particular hour of the end 
of the twilight, no one cared to talk much. After a while 
Mrs. Cressler began to talk to Laura inalow voice. Sheand 
Charlie were going to spend a part of June at Oconomowoc, 
in Wisconsin. Why could not Laura make up her mind to 
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come with them? Shehad asked Lauraa dozen times already, 
but couldn’t get a yes or no answer from her. What was the 
reason she could not decide? Didn’t she think she would 
have a good time? 

‘Page can go,’’ said Laura. ‘‘I would like to have you 
take her. But as for me, I don’t know. My plans are so 
unsettled this summer.’’ She broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Oh, 
now that I think of it, I want to borrow your Idylls of the 
King. May I take it for a dayortwo? I'll run in and get it 
now,’’ she added as she rose. ‘‘ I know just where to find it. 
No, please sit still, Mr. Cressler. I'll go.”’ 

And with the words she disappeared indoors, leaving Mrs. 
Cressler to murmur to her husband: 

‘“Strange girl. Sometimes I think I don’t know Laura at 
all. She’s so inconsistent. How funny she acts about going 
to Oconomowoc with us!’’ 

Mr. Cressler permitted himself an amiable grunt of protest. 


““Pshaw! Laura’s allright. The handsomest girl in Cook 
County.’’ 

“Well, that’s not much to do with it, Charlie,’”’ sighed Mrs. 
Cressler. ‘‘ Oh, dear,’’? she added vaguely. ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ 


“Don’t know what?’’ 

“‘T hope Laura’s life will be happy.’’ 

‘* Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Carrie! ’’ 

‘‘There’s something about that girl,’’ continued Mrs. 
Cressler, ‘‘ that makes my heart bleed for her.’’ 

Cressler frowned, puzzled and astonished. 
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“‘ Hey —what!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You’re crazy, Carrie!”’ 

““Just the same,’’ persisted Mrs. Cressler, ** 1 just yearn 
toward her sometimes like a mother. Some people are born 
to trouble, Charlie; born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward. 
And you mark my words, Charlie Cressler, Laura is that sort. 
There’s all the pathos in the world in just the way she looks 
at you from under all that black, black hair and out of her 
eyes —the saddest eyes sometimes; great, mournful eyes.’’ 

‘“ Piddlesticks!’’ said Mr. Cressler, resuming his paper. 

“I’m positive that Sheldon Corthell asked her to marry 
him,’’? mused Mrs. Cressler after a moment’s silence. ‘‘ I’m 
sure that’s why he left so suddenly.”’ 

Her husband grunted grimly as he turned his paper so as 
to catch the reflection of the vestibule light. 

‘Don’t you think so, Charlie? ’’ 

“Uh! I don’t know. I never had much use for that fellow, 
anyhow.”’ 

“‘He’s wonderfully talented,’? she commented, ‘“‘ 
refined. He always had the most beautiful manners, 
you ever notice his hands?”’ 

““T thought they were like a barber’s. Put him in J.’s rig 
there, behind those horses of his, and how long do you sup- 
pose he’d hold those trotters with that pair of hands? Why,”’ 
he blustered suddenly, ‘‘they’d pull him right over the 
dashboard.”’ 

“Poor Landry Court!’’ murmured his wife, lowering her 
voice. ‘‘ He’s just about heart-broken. He wanted to marry 
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OT I!” said Sir Tancred Beauleigh; “‘I’m not going 
N to interfere! I have enough to do to keep Tinker out 
of mischief without acting as dry-nurse to the children 

of ousis Bumpkin! ”’ 

‘ But hang it all, the man’s a regular bad hat,’’ said Lord 
Crosland. ‘‘ He was advised to resign from the Bridge Club; 
and I happen to know that he is actually wanted in London 
about a check.’’ 

“And in Paris, Petersburg, Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Men who speak French as well as he does always 
are,’’ said Sir Tancred. ‘* Which reminds me, Tinker, your 
accent is getting too good. The honest English tongue was 
never made to speak French like a Frenchman. . Let up on 
it a little.” 

““ Yes, sir,’’ said Hildebrand Anne. 

““But you ought to do something, don’t you know?” said 
Lord Crosland. ‘‘ The child’s very pretty, and nice and 
sweet, and all that. It would be no end of ashame if she 
should marry that bounder Courtnay.’’ 

““T won't stir a finger,’’ said Sir Tancred Beauleigh firmly, 
“for two reasons. One, Beresford Beauleigh was the most 
active member of my family in separating me and my wife; 
two, if this bounder Courtnay has got round Beresford, words 
would be wasted. Bumpkin is as dense and obstinate as any 
clodhopper who ever chawed bacon.’’ 

‘“But she’s a pretty child and worth saving,’’ said Lord 
Crosland. ‘‘ What do you think, Tinker?’’ 

““T should think she was rather soft,’’ said 
Anne with admirable judgment. 

““ Solomon, va/’’ said Lord Crosland, clutching his ribs 
and drawing from him a sudden yell. 

The three of them sat in the gardens which surround the 
Temple of Fortune at Monte Carlo; and they were talking of 
a handsome young man, with glossy black hair, a high color, 
and aroving black eye who sat near them beside a charming, 
peach-complexioned English girl. The pair were plainly 
lovers; he was bending toward her and talking volubly—to 
all seeming, about himself —and she was gazing before her 
with happy, dreamy eyes over the sea. 

““ Well, come along; we have a hard day’s work before us,”’ 


Berlin, 


Hildebrand 


said Sir Tancred, who was trying a new system with Lord 
Crosland; and the two of them strolled off. 

They left Tinker sitting still and thoughtful, the prey ofa 
case of conscience. He knew the story of his father’s secret 
marriage at eighteen with the daughter of the parson who had 
been coaching him for Oxford, and of how the Beauleighs had 
used all their authority and influence to such purpose that 
they had separated him from his girl-wife, and brought about 
her death of a broken heart a few months after his own birth. 
He had been trained to hate the Beauleighs, and to believe 
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any revenge on them a mere act of justice. But his dead 
mother was but a shadowy figure to him, and this girl 
was very charming and sweet and kind; for he had had 
a long talk with her one evening, and she had shared a 
box of chocolates with him. Did those chocolates con- 
stitute the tie of bread and salt between them which his 
father had taught him was so binding? He wished to 
help the girl, therefore he made up his mind that they did. 

With a sigh of satisfaction he rose and sauntered up to 
the absorbed lovers and began to parade up and down 
before them. His nearness put something of a check on 
the eloquence of Mr. Arthur Courtnay, and every time 
Tinker’s shadow fell on them he looked up and frowned. 

At last he said, ‘‘Go away, my lad, and play some- 
where else.’’ 

““T don’t want any cheek from a hairdresser’s assist- 
ant,’’ said Tinker with blithe readiness. 

There is nothing so wounding as the truth, and 
Courtnay knew that he was weak about the hair. He 
never could bring himself to keep it properly cropped, 
itwasso glossy. His florid face became swiftly of a most un- 
becoming scarlet, and he cried, ‘‘ You impudent young dog! ”’ 

“Don’t speak to me till you’ve been introduced. You’re 
always forcing your acquaintance,”’ said Tinker. 

It was again the wounding truth, and Courtnay sprang up 
and dashed for him. Tinker bolted round a yroup of shrubs, 
Courtnay after him. Finding him too qui:k on his feet, 
Tinker bolted into the shrubs. Courtnay rlunged after him 
right into a well-grown specimen of the organ cactus. It 
brought him up short. He began to swear, and though he 
could have sworn with equal fluency and infelicity in French, 
German or Italian, in the depth of his genuine emotion he 
returned to the tongue of his boyhood, and swore in English. 
When he came out of the shrubs adorned on one side of his 
face and both his hands with neat little beads of blood, he 
found that Enid Beauleigh had risen from her seat, and was 
looking shocked, surprised and, worst of all, disgusted. He 
did not mend matters much by mixing his apologies with 
threats of vengeance on Tinker, but his temper, 
control, was not easily curbed. 
impression on her. 

The shadowing of Mr. Arthur Courtnay was Tinker’s chief 
relief from the tedium of life at Monte Carlo. That florid 
Adonis never grew used to hearing a gentle voice singing 
softly: 

“Get your hair cut! 


once out of 
He made a most unfortunate 


Get your hair cut!’’ or, 


*“* Oh! Tatcho! Oh! Tatcho! 
Rejoice ye bald and weary men! 
You’ll soon be regular hairy men! 
Sing! Rejoice! Let your voices go! 
Sprinkle some! On your cranium! 
What, oh! Tatcho!’ ’’ 
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her, too. My goodness, she must have brought him up with 
around turn. I can see Laura when she is really angry, 
Poor fellow!’’ 

“If you women would let that boy alone he might amount 
to something.’’ 

““ He told me his life was ruined.’’ 

Cressler threw his cigar from him with vast impatience, 

““Oh, vot /’’ he muttered. "4 

‘“ He took it terribly, seriously, Charlie, just the same, » 

““T’d like to take that young boy in hand and shake some 
of the nonsense out of him that you women have filled him | 
with. He’s got a level head. On the floor every day, and 
never yet bought a hatful of wheat on his own account. 
Don’t know the meaning of speculation and don’t want to, 
There’s a boy with some sense.’’ 

“It’s just as well,’’ persisted Mrs. Cressler reflectiy 
“that Laura wouldn’t have him. Of course they’re not m 
for eachother. But I thought that Corthell would have made 
her happy. But she won’t ever marry J. He asked her to; 
she didn’t tell me, but I know he did. And she’s refused hin 
flatly. She won’t marry anybody, she says. Saysshe didn’t 
love anybody, and never would. I’d have loved to have seen 
her married to J., but I can see now that they wouldn’t have 
been congenial; and if Laura wouldn’t have Sheldon Corthell, 
who was just made for her, I guess it was no use to expect 
she’d have J. Laura’s got a temperament, and she’s artistic, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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AND ALL THAT” q 


Sooner or later, whether he was walking or sitting with 
Enid, those vulgar strains would be wafted to their ears, and 
they injured his cause. They kept alive in the girl’s mind 
an uneasy doubt that her father was right in asserting A 
Courtnay to be one of the nicest fellows he had ever x 4 
veritable gentleman of the old school, an opinion founded on 
the fact that Courtnay was the only man who had ever gi en 
two hours’ close attention to his views on Protection. But for 
all this lurking doubt Courtnay’s influence over her was 
growing stronger and stronger. He was forever appealing to 
her pity by telling her of the hard and lonely life he had ed 
since his father, a poor gentleman of good family, had died in 
exileat Boulogne. Really his father, a stout but impecunious 
horse-dealer of the name of Budgett, certainly in exit 
Boulogne owing to a standing difference with the bankrupt 
laws of his country, was alive still. But Arthur was very fo id 
of himself, and once in the mood of self-pity he could invent 
pathetic anecdote after pathetic anecdote of his privations- 
which would have touched the heart of a hardened grand: 
mother. She fell into the way of calling him ‘‘ King Arthur” 
to herself. He devoted himself to winning her with an unre- 
laxing energy, for she had forty thousand pounds of her own. 
But he cared very little for her, and sometimes he found his 
love-making hard work. She was not the type of girl whom 
he admired, her delicacy irritated him; he preferred what 
the poet re called ‘‘an armful of girl,’’ buxom and hearty. 
Often, therefore, when she had gone to bed he would refresh 
himself by a vigorous flirtation with Mademoiselle Séraphine 
de Belle-Isle, a bright but by no means particular star of the 
Folies Bergéres, who affected gowns of a peculiarly vivid 
and searching scarlet. And this self-indulgence prov 
the end his ruin. % 


But in spite of these diversions he was unremittingly 
solved to press his wooing to an immediate conclusion. 
ye next day and the day after, therefore, he redoubled his 
mentations that the smallness of his means prevented him 
ym going, as his natural honesty dictated, straight to her 
cher and asking for her hand, and protested that he dare 
t risk the loss of her, which would work irreparable havoc 
his life. It was only another step to suggest that once 
ey were married her father’s strong liking for him would 
on bring about their forgiveness. He pressed and pressed 
ese points, pausing at times to declare the vastness of his 
‘ection for her, until at last, against her better judgment 
d in spite of a lurking distrust of him of which she 
uld not rid herself, she yielded to his persistence and the 
erwhelming influence of his stronger personality —and 
‘nsented to elope with him. 

‘Two days later as Tinker, Sir Tancred and Lord Crosland 
sre at déjeuner, Enid and Courtnay passed them on their 
iy to the gardens. 

“By Jove, those two are going to bolt!’’ said Lord 
osland. 

(“ They have the air,’’ said Sir Tancred coolly. 

“Look here, you ought to interfere, don’t you know? You 
ght, really,’’ said Lord Crosland, who had fallen under the 
scination of Enid’s fresh charm. 

“Why don’t vou ?’’ said Sir Tancred. 

“ Well,’ said Lord Crosland uncomfortably, ‘‘I did go to 
resford Beauleigh and tell him to keep an eye on Courtnay; 
d he as good as told me to go to— Jericho.”’ 

“Just like Buinpkin,’’ said Sir Tancred contemptuously. 
(ll bet you a fiver they bolt to-night—by the ¢rvainz des 
cavés.’’ . ; 

“T don’t want to bet about it,’’? said Lord Crosland very 
yomily. Hewas a good fellow, but, eager as he was to save 
lid Beauleigh, incapable of forming an effective plan. 
‘Their talk made Tinker thoughtful. It would have been 
sy enough to settle the matter by revealing Courtnay’s 
judicious display of affection toward Mademoiselle de Belle- 
e, but that was not Tinker’s way. He had a passion for 
‘eping things in his own hands, and a pretty eye for dra- 
atic possibilities. Besides, he had taken a great dislike to 
vurtnay and was eager to make his discomfiture signal. 

{At half-past four in the afternoon he knocked at the door of 
Mi nciselic Séraphine’s suite of rooms, and her maid con- 
cted so prominent a figure in Monte Carlo society straight 
‘her mistress. 

Mademoiselle Séraphine, having just changed from a bright 
arlet costume into a brighter, was taking her afternoon tea 
‘tof a bottle of Bénédictine before returning to the tables. 
“Bonjour, Monsieur le vaurien,’’ she said with a bright 
tile. 

“TI came to ask you if you would sup with Mr. Courtnay 
might?’’ said the unscrupulous Tinker. 
“Ah, le bel Arthur /’? cried the lady. 
8! Where?’’ 

‘Oh, in the restaurant of the hotel,’’ said Tinker. 

(The lady’s face fell; she would have preferred to sup ina 
is public place, one more suited to protestations of devotion. 
‘At about eleven?’’ she said. 

“At half-past,’’ said Tinker; ‘‘and I think he’d like a 
te from you—it—it would 
ease him, I’m sure. He—he 
could take it out and look at 
you know.’’ It was a little 
imsy; but, though he had 
dught it out carefully, it was 
2 best that he could do. 

“You think so? What a lot 
+ know about these things!’’ 
id Mademoiselle Séraphine 
‘tha pleased laugh. The idea 
lighted her, for she was proud 
jher calligraphy—an accom- 
ishment rare among ladies of 
Yr taste in dress. She went 
*thwith to the writing-table, 
din ten minutes composed 
2tenderest of billets-doux. 
inker received it from her with 
very lively satisfaction, and 
‘er a few bonbons and a desul- 
'y chat with her escorted her 
wn to the casino. 

‘The rest of the day seemed 
ry long to his impatience, while 
Enid, harassed by vague doubt 
‘d dread, it seemed exceedingly 
ort. When the hour for action 
‘me she braced herself by an 
jort to play her part, but it was 
th a sinking heart that she 
le, thickly veiled and bearing 
mall handbag, out of the hotel 
d down to the station. She 
} led to notice that she was fol- 
wed by two guardian angels in 
2 shape of a small boy and a 
jindled bull-terrier. 


“But, with pleas- 
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Courtnay met her on the top of the steps which led down to 
the station, and when she found him in a most inharmonious 
mood of triumph she began even so early to repent of her 
rashness. They went down to the station as the ¢yain des 
décavés, the train of the stony-brokes, steamed in, and they 
settled themselves in an empty first-class compartment. Her 
heart seemed to sink to her shoes as she felt the train move. 
Then the door opened, and, hauling the panting Blazer by the 
scruff of the neck, Tinker tumbled into the carriage. 

Enid gave a great gasp of relief; the sight of him gave her 
a faint hope of escape; his presence was a respite. Tinker 
lifted Blazer on to the seat between him and Courtnay, crying 
cheerfully, ‘‘I thought I’d just missed you! I’ve got a note 
for you from Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, and I knew she'd 
never forgive me if I didn’t give it to you!”’ 

Courtnay’s florid face was already painfully empurpled by 
the mere intrusion of his inveterate persecutor, that alone 
presaged certain disaster; at his words his eyes displayed a 
lively but uncomfortable tendency to start out of his head. 
““T don’t know what you mean!”’’ he stuttered. 

““You don’t know Séraphine de Belle-Isle!’’ cried Tinker 
in well-affected amazement and surprise. ‘‘ Why, only three 
nights ago I saw you kissing her in the gardens! ’’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ roared Courtnay. 

‘“ The Beauleighs don’t lie,’’ said Tinker curtly. 

For the moment, breathless with rage, Courtnay could find 
no words, and Enid, very pale, stared from one to the other 
with startled, searching eyes. 

“At any rate, here’s her letter,’’ said Tinker stiffly, holding 
it out over Blazer’s back. Enid stooped swiftly forward and 
took the letter: ‘‘I am the person to read that letter,’’ she 
said with a spirit Courtnay had never dreamed of inher. ‘‘ It 
is my right!’’ 

She tore it open and had just time to read ‘‘ Mon Arthur 
adoré,’’ when Courtnay, with a growl of rage, snatched it 
from her, and tore it into pieces, crying, ‘‘I will not have 
you victimized by this mischievous young dog! It’s an 
absurd imposition! I claim your trust!”’ 

But the doubt of him which had lurked always in the bottom 
of Enid’s heart had sprung to sudden strength; she looked at 
him with eyes that were veritably chilling in their coldness, 
and turning to Tinker she said, ‘‘ Is it true?’’ 

‘* Tt is—on my honor,’”’ said Tinker. 

There was a quivering movement in Enid’s throat as she 
choked down a sob; she rose and walked down the carriage 
to the seat opposite Tinker, farthest from Courtnay. Slowly 
collecting his wits, Courtnay grew eloquent and ran through 
the whole gamut of the emotions proper to the occasion — 
honorable indignation, injured innocence, reproachfulness, 
incredulity, and passion so deep as to be ready to forgive even 
this heart-breaking distrust. She listened to him in silence 
with an unchanging face, her lips set thin, her sombre eyes 
gazing straight before her. 

Suddenly despair seized Courtnay and he gave the rein to 
the fury which he had been repressing with such difficulty. 
“At any rate, I’ll be even with you, you young dog!’’ he 
cried savagely. ‘‘I’m going to throw you out of the train!”’ 

“Oh, no; you’re not,’’ said Tinker pleasantly. ‘‘ By the 


time you’ve thrown Blazer out there won’t be enough of you 
left to throw me out.’’ 
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Courtnay jumped up witha demonstrative hostility; Tinker 
hissed; with an angry snarl Blazer drew in his tongue and 
put out his teeth; and Courtnay sat down. Fora while he 
was silent, seeking for an object to vent his rage on; they 
could hear him grinding his teeth. Then he burst out at 
Enid, taunting, jeering and abusing. 

““That’s enough!’’ cried Tinker angrily. 
At him, Blazer! At him!’’ 

For a few seconds Courtnay tried fighting, but his upbring- 
ing in France had not fitted him to cope with a heavy 
bull-terrier. When the train ran into the station at Nice he 
was out on the footboard, yelling lustily. 

““Come on quick, before there’s a fuss!’’ cried Tinker, 
catching up Enid’s bag and opening the door. They jumped 
down; Tinker whistled Blazer; and the three of them bustled 
along the platform. 

‘““Pve no ticket!’’ gasped Enid, who every 
expected Courtnay to be upon them. 

““T thought of that! I’ve got one for you!’’ said Tinker; 
and before Courtnay had quite realized that the train had 
stopped they were out of the station. 

Tinker hurried his charge along the line of fiacres and 
stopped ata victoria and pair. ‘‘ Hola, cocher/’’ he cried. 
“From the Couronne d’Or? Wired for, to drive a lady and 
a boy to Monte Carlo?”’ 

“Out, Monsieur /’’ cried the driver, cracking his whip. 

They scrambled in, and the horses stepped out. Tinker 
knelt on the seat looking back over the hood. They were 
almost out of sight of the station when he fancied that he saw 
a hatless figure run out of it into the road. It might have 
been only fancy; they were so far off he could not trust his 
sight. Three minutes later he dropped down on the seat with 
a sigh of relief: ‘‘ That’s all right! ’’ he said. 

‘“Oh,” said Enid, ‘‘ how can I ever thank you? 
saved me—Oh! what haven’t you saved me from! ”’ 

‘A bad hat—a regular bad hat,’’ said Tinker gravely. 

‘Vou wonderful boy!’ she cried, threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him. 

Tinker wriggled uncomfortably; he often wished that there 
were not quite so many women in the world who insisted on 
embracing him. ‘‘ Well, you’re a Beauleigh, you see,’’ he 
said by way of defense. 

After a while Enid cooled from her excitement to the cold 
understanding of her folly. Then she grew, very naturally, 
bitterly unhappy; and to his horror Tinker heard the sound 
of a stifled sob. 

“‘T think, if you’ll excuse me,’’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ I'll go 
to sleep.’’ And, happily for his comfort, his pretense at 
slumber was soon a reality. It wasnolessa comfort to Enid; 
she had her cry out and felt much better for it. 

When the carriage drew up before the Hétel des Princes 
they found an excited group about the doorway. Beresford 
Beauleigh was the centre of it, raging and Jamenting; he had 
missed his daughter, and with his usual good sense was taking 
all the world into his confidence. Lord Crosland and Sir 
Tancred stood on one side; and it is to be feared that Sir 
Tancred was enjoying exceedingly the distress of his enemy. 

““Leave the bag to me! I’ll give it you to-morrow!”’ 
whispered Tinker as the horses stopped. ‘‘Say we've 
been for a drive! I sha’n’t split!’’ 

As Enid stepped out of the 
carriage her father rushed up to 
her crying, ‘‘ What does this 
mean? Where have you been? 
What have you been doing?’’ 

““Oh,’”’ said Enid coolly, 
raising her voice that all the 
curious group might hear, 
““Pve been for a drive with 
Cousin Hildebrand. Icouldn’t 
find you to tell you I was go- 
ing.’’ And taking out her purse 
she stepped forward to pay the 
coachman. 

Tinker, keeping the bag as 
low as he could, slipped through 
the group. Lord Crosland hur- 
ried after him and caught him 
bythe shoulder. ‘‘ Where have 
you really been?’’ he said. 
“What happened? Where’s 
Courtnay?”’ 

‘‘T’ve been for a drive with 
my cousin,’’ said Tinker, look- 
ing up at him with eyes of a 
limpid frankness. 

‘* Ah, let’s see what you’ve 
got in that bag.’’ 

““Can’t. It’s locked,’’ said 
Tinker shortly. 

“Well, never mind. I owe 
you fifty pound,’’ said Lord 
Crosland joyfully. 

Tinker stopped short and his 
face grew very bright. ‘‘ Do 
you?’’? he said. ‘I think I 
should like it in gold—a fiver 
at a time.’’ 


“Pstt! Pstt! 
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@ Better spend than lend. 
@Soft solder binds many business deals. 
@He often laughs best who laughs least. 


@Better do nothing than something which is worth 
nothing. 


@Those who praise adversity are usually prompted 
by that ignorance which is bliss. 


@The problem of what to do with our millionaires is 
being rapidly solved by the automobile. 


@A man’s standards of measurement are like his 
cigars —one kind for himself, another for his friends. 


@ Hard work is not all that is necessary to success in 
life. Misdirected energy and zeal will send a man to the 
penitentiary. 


@The new shipping trust has a capitalization of 
$120,000,000. Considering that it aims at the monopoly of 
the ocean, we need not be surprised to learn that a lot of it 
is water. Still, people and newspapers complain. Nothing 
satisfies them —not even the eternal fitness of things. 
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Send the Girl to College 


Ax® EXCEEDINGLY shrewd Chinaman, Sir Chentung 
Liung Cheng, said the other day: ‘‘In all our seaports 
they are now establishing schools for girls. That is the 
foundation of the reform (of China). Just wait a few years 
and see what will happen when our educated girls are grown 
up and become mothers. It is no longer the case in China 
that the girls are regarded lightly in the family. We are 
coming to think more of our daughters than of our boys.”’ 
Thus it appears that in their study of the Occident the 
Chinese have hit upon one of its secrets which it too often 
overlooks itself — possibly because its men do almost all its 
public talking and public writing. Especially is this secret 
important to us—the democracy whose mission seems to be 
to lead the world in the march upward to that Arcady where 
every human unit shall have the chance to count as one. 
Our extensive and expanding system of higher education 
for women is often bitterly assailed by educated men, even 
by educators. Bourbonism, especially when bulwarked by 
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vanity, does not yield easily; and it will be many a day before 
death reaps the last man with the passion for looking down 
on his fellow-creatures. To avoid unprofitable dispute, grant 
that woman should look up to man. Still, there remains 
unimpaired the truth that woman’s two highest functions are 
to be the companion of man and the mother of men, The 
helpful and profitable companion for an educated man must 
be an educated woman—educated not merely for man’s 
“hours of ease,’’ nor for his happily infrequent hours ‘‘ when 
pain and anguish rack the brow,’’ but also for the hours of 
development and endeavor. 

So long as so-called education consisted in a little Latin 
and less Greek, forgotten as speedily as the business of life 
could crowd it from the mind, higher education was as unim- 
portant to women as—well, as it was to man. But now that 
education consists in teaching not how the Greeks and Romans 
lived but how “‘ you and I’’ must live to-day and to-morrow, 
the gap between the man who has had higher education and 
the woman who has not had it and has not supplied the defi- 
ciency is wide indeed, and will grow wider. If as much 
attention were given to the relations between men and women 
from five years after marriage on to the end as is given to 
their relations during the purely sentimental and transitory 
mating season, this difference would appear in its true 
importance. 

The same point of view fits for womanasamother. So long 
as the training of children centred around the slipper and the 
switch, an ignorant mother was not at a great disadvantage — 
the best educated mother knew too little. But nowadays the 
child of the highly educated mother has an enormous advan- 
tage — other things being equal. 

No education in the mother will compensate for lack of 
character. Character without education is infinitely better 
than education without character. But character plus educa- 
tion is the true ideal—and it is attainable. 

If-we are to enter more and more fully into the rich prom- 
ised land which freedom and science open to us, we must 
have not only the man who knows but also the woman who 
knows. Afterall, is it not our ultimate excuse for being alive 
that we are the parents of the next generation? And there 
the woman, with practically absolute control over the next 
generation at its vital formative age, has the better of the 
man. If anything, she needs the higher education even more 
than does man. By all means send the girl to college. 
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The Human Dippers 


R. PHILLIPS’ graphic account of The Making of a 
Billionaire recalls a story told of himself the other day 
by the famous English Alpine climber, Furlong. With acom- 
panion he successfully made, last December, the ascent of a 
peak hitherto inaccessible in winter. The adventure required 
long, costly preparation, the explorers were storm-bound in 
the mountains for days, one of the guides fell from a preci- 
pice and was lamed for life. But the Englishmen reached 
the summit, and, returning, took shelter in a mountain chalet. 
They lay by the fire, wet, freezing and exhausted, an agony 
of pain in every limb. The good wife of the hut, busy with 
supper, suddenly stopped, and eying them with a quizzical 
glance said dryly, “‘ Zt pourquoi ?’’ 

Furlong says, ‘‘ The words came likea flash of light to me. 
I had drained myself for years to come of money, health and 
vitality to do this thing. And why? That some man in the 
Alpine Club in London should perhaps say to his neighbor, 
“Furlong went up Mt. X. to-day.’ Neither man ever saw me 
or wanted to see me. 

‘“Why should I go on doing this thing? 
by it?”? 

We all groan with envy when we hear of Rockefeller or 
Morgan climbing up the Alps on Alps of their heaped millions. 
But why? What, in actual fact, do they gain by them? 

Up to a certain amount money is useful to a man. 
can spend so many hundreds or thousands in bettering the 
condition of himself or the people dear to him. Beyond that 
lie the fields of charity and freakish follies. Yet even 
Carnegie’s libraries or a fleet of yachts consume but a few 
millions. But when a man’s income reaches a hundred mil- 
lions he can receive no more individual sensation of pleasure 
from them than he does from the individual bricks in the 
wall of his house. His neighbor who has but a moderate 
income can buy as dainty food as he can, loiter in as choice 
corners of the earth, can humor his tastes as fully whether 
they lean to kennels or cards. 

A millionaire who runs Mr. Carnegie a close second as to 
income was asked the other day of what industry he was th 
captain, as he invested in so many. ° 

‘““Me!’’ he chuckled, ‘‘I am a dipper—a human dipper! 
Whatever I put my hand into I shovel out money!’’ But out- 
side of this abnormal faculty of making money he is a vulgar, 
insignificant little fellow. 

For we should remember that a man does not grow with his 
millions. They may be limitless as the seas, and he stand in 
the midst hard and fixed as a leaden figure. 


What did I gain 
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If the reward of the millions to the man who has gained 
them is small, what of the man who fights and works for 
them, who gives up the gentler, saner, nobler facts of life {| 
them and does not gain them? 

How many of our boys are leaving college resolved 
human dippers? 
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The Other Side of the Fence 


I HAS frequently been asserted in various ways by 
thoughtful and observant that men are much more ¢ 
than they are different. The truth of this statement is bo 
out by the experience of most of us. Of course, as far as 
ourselves are concerned there is some difference —at ] 
we think so, but that is only one of the common and amia 
vanities of the race. It has remained for a recent write 
discover and announce that the consensus of the opinion: 
the ages on this matter is incorrect —that one man is y 
little like another; in other words, that human nature is utt 
different from itself in its various manifestations. > § 
It is the prevalence of this latter idea among the non- 
thoughtful which is the source of much trouble in the wor 
One class is surprised at the doings of another cla 
employers are astounded at the views of workmen; while, 
their side, workmen wonder that employers think and ae 
they do. As a matter of fact, if positions were sudde 
reversed things would go on so nearly as they do now t 
few people would notice the change. When a workingt 
becomes an employer he acts like an employer; whena p 
man grows rich he does like the rest of the rich — only 
so. And still, in spite of the many evidences of this by wh 
they are constantly confronted, there are many who still th 
that the differences are in men rather than conditions. 
It is this fallacy which makes men so unable to underst 
each other, especially when their interests clash. Theyt! 
that if positions were changed they would act in Bas they 
in A; although at the same time, with an inconsistency wl 
is curious, they imagine that the man in B, when transferre 
to A, would experience a change of heart. AIl quest 
which are debated have two sides — those sides being unequal, 
or, at least, seeming unequal when viewed from diffe 
points. 
Men differ from each other on the whole to the same extent 
as do twins who have to be differentiated by colored ribb 
and whose individuality, should the ribbon be changed, we 
be forever lost; or like new pins, to find the differe 
between which would require much more than normal « 
sight or ordinary magnifying glasses. 1 
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The Loyalty of Brother and Siste: 


T IS said that the value of the family as a social institu 
is lessening. One divorce to seven marriages is @ 
portion which obtains in certain counties of States as civi 
as are Maine and Ohio. The place of the family as a 
unit is displaced by the social unity of the individual hin 
But there remains one element of the family which ha 
become impaired. It is the element constituted by 
brothers and sisters of the home. Whatever,.may be 
respecting the decline of the loyalty of other members o 
family to each other, it is to be promptly and strongly afi 
that the love of brothers and sisters for each othei 
strengthened. Brothers and sisters are exceedingly eage! 
to draw too heavily, for their own advantage, at the exp 
of their equals, from the family exchequer. Again and : 
has the writer heard a brother say: ‘‘I cannot stay long 
college; my brother must now have his turn.’”’ A sis' 
remarked: ‘‘ Jim has helped me this year. I must go ba 
the farm and let him come to college.’’ 
It is pleasant to be able to say that, while the love of 
sister for the brother has not diminished in recent years 
love of the brother for the sister, if it has not actt 
increased, has found larger opportunity of proving itself 
the former time the sister worked to send her brother to 
lege. To-day hundreds of brothers are working to send 
keep their sisters in college. The higher education is a mt 
found privilege for women, and brothers are most eager 
their sisters shall avail themselves of it. , 
The causes of this strengthening of the brotherly ties 
home are found, first, in the greater spirit of equality v 
has come to pervade the home, and, secondly, in the g 
spirit of humanity which has come to possess not on 
home but also every institution of the community. 
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THE FIRST DAY 
OOK at that one! No, the fellow in the 
[" flannel suit out in the middle of the 
street. Seems to be having a nice quiet 
me of it, doesn’t he?— walking along there 
vith that pipe in his mouth, kicking up the dust, all alone. 
Vhat? Oh, he’s simply glad to get back to college, 
qat’s all. From the way he swings his shoulders and 
vears that slouchy, faded hat you might think he owned 
\ae place. Well, I suppose he does; he’s a senior. Now 
\e’s beginning to sing a little—oh, just because he feels 
ke singing, and has a right to do as he pleases, knows 
ae is no one about to criticise, and wouldn’t care if 
were was. Look at this other chap running at him from 
vehind. Jumped out of that hack there, didn’t he? Drops 
jis suit-case in the gutter because he doesn’t want it just 
ow. See him grit his teeth and sneak up _ behind. 
Jatch him dunip up in the air and land on his back with a 
« Look at ’em now, will you! They haven’t seen each 
ther for three months. If they want to express it that way 
aey’ve gotaright to. Hear them giving each other excuses 
ir not writing letters. Yes, they do look pretty glad, that’s 
fact. 
| Now that you’ve got off your conditional examination and 
fave matriculated you are part of the show. Of course you 
re, and are actually on your way to the opening exercises in 
jjapel. It’ll be a long time before you are boss of the whole 
ing, like those fellows, but you are part of it, you havea 
\ght here, you are a College Man at last! a member of the 
tivileged leisure class—the real thing. Don’t grin that 
le I’m not guying you. This is a very serious conversa- 
on, to last all the wayto the chapel door. After that you’ll 
ave to shift for yourself. Did you observe those youngsters 
itting on the fence, with brand-new swagger on their faces 
lader that brand-new brilliant headgear? Of course you 
‘new they were sophomores —you modern freshmen are always 
sophisticated. I was only going to say that they will give 
jou all the guying you need, I fancy, without me: ‘‘ horsing,’’ 
vey call it nowadays. They will soon convince you of your 
wative unimportance to the world in general and to this little 
jorld in particular. It’stoo bad I’m with you, for they might 
ave begun on you now. I was in hopes they would take me 
Ta freshman, too. Last year I was here at the opening and 
as asked to take off my hat bya little boy of about nineteen 
‘what did I do? As I was told, of course, and tried to look 
ightened, hoping to get some fun out of it, but bape ie SAL) 
nother sophomore came along just then and said, ‘‘ Shut up, 
yu fool; that’s an old graduate.” 
“Oh, are you?”’ said my hazer amazed, blushing. 
“Not so very old,’’ said I. 
“But you’re a graduate! ’’ said he, stammering. 
b very much fear,’’ said I, ‘‘ that I was graduated from 
Mege before you were graduated from knickerbockers.’’ 
ad then he began to get abject. 

“Oh, don’t,’’ said I; ‘‘ please don’t apologize; you can’t 
iene how you have flattered me,’’ and of course he 
juldn’t, for he was only a sophomore. You don’t seem to 
dpreciate it, either; some day you will. And now I want to 
‘y to you—oh, no wonder you can’t pay attention to the 

of wisdom. Yes, that’s he! You must have very good 
es, boy, for he doesn’t look anything like this in his foot- 
‘clothes. Oh, by his photograph in the papers! I see. 
29 be sure, and you study those pictures with more care 
an your Greek, no doubt. Does he seem to me to have put 
flesh? Really I have no idea, but Pll ask him. Yes, I 
ive the honor; he is a member of my club. ‘‘ Hello, 
‘ammie, how are you? Hammie, this is my freshman 
jother Dick. He’s very anxious to know how much you 
sigh, . . . Ah, then you have put on flesh? No? 
deed! Howremarkable! Golf did it,eh? Dick, we were 
ipelessly ignorant, weren’t we? Goa: -by, Hammie; glad 
have seen you. Yes, the boy is going to try for the fresh- 
jan eleven.’’ 
‘There now, Dick. You have met him! You have held the 
jnd that held the football that won that never-to-be-forgotten 
l And he has spoken to: you, addressed a whole 
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By Jesse Lynch Williams 


sentence all to you alone, and run his eye over your freshman 
figure—not altogether disapprovingly, either. No wonder 
you mop your brow; it was a mighty moment. Now aren’t 
you glad I instead of your father came with you? Your father 
gives you some of the advantages of a college education, but 
he couldn’t have done that. I believe you respect me more 
than you ever did before. A proud moment, Dick; only bear 
up to-morrow if he forgets all about it, for all freshmen look 
alike to seniors, and think of how many more important things 
such a senior has on his mighty mind. Just think, Dick, 
some day you will be a senior yourself, but never, even if 
your wildest dreams are fulfilled, will you feel so great and 
grand as that plump boy seems to you at this moment. Oh, 
well, there are worse ideals. 

Here we are on the campus. Makes you feel all sorts of 
queer things just to walk along under these elms, doesn’t it? 
Does me every time I come back. At somecolleges they call 
it yard, but it’s a goodly place whether there’s enough of it 
to call it a campus or not. Look at ’em all scurrying along 
with their fathers and mothers. 

They do look alike somehow, even if you can’t see it. That 
is because they all are alike in being freshmen. There are the 
people we saw while getting your lamp-shade. ‘The father is 
giving the boys some advice. I saw him this morning while 
they were up in Examination Hall. I don’t know how the 
boys were making out, but the old man’s hand shook so he 
couldn’t light his cigar; I had to help him; that’s how we 
got acquainted. He says he’s a sixty-one man, a Southerner; 
left college to fight for the Confederacy like lots of others; 
hasn’t been back since; and now he can’t get away— meant 
to go home Monday, been putting it off at every train since. 
The combination of seeing his Alma Mater and leaving his 
sons—they are all he’s got left, he says—is too much for 
him. Oh, there’ll be some pretty homesick parents to-night, 
I tell you, whether their boys are homesick or not. Think 
of the prayers that will be going up all over the country 
to-night, so many different prayers—all so much alike. But, 
of course, I can’t make you think about that just now. I 
don’t blame you; it zs pretty fine, walking up under these 
groined arches and through this echoing courtway, with the 
remarkable feeling that your feet have a right to echo there. 

And now, Dick, now that you are here at last, what are you 
going to do with yourself ?—be a young fool or brace up and 
be a credit to the family? Oh, I just wanted to know; you 
needn’t drop your eyes and look that way. I may be an old 
grad., but I’m young enough to know it wouldn’t do any good 
to give you gratuitous advice. Turn around and look back 
at your classmates. Some of these fellows—perhaps that 
little chap with the big brow—are to be your close compan- 
ions for four years, and you may as well begin to get 
acquainted with their faces at once. Some of those you hate 
in freshman year will be your best friends before you get 
through witheach other. You’ll never get so well acquainted 
with any other set of men throughout all your life as with this 
variegated assortment now passing by. 

Yes, that’s your bell, but you’ve plenty of time. It’ll ring 
for seven minutes. In a few weeks you’ll be so hardened to 
it that when it rings for morning chapel you’ll stay in bed 
until it’s half-way through ringing, then jump into a sweater 
and a pair of trousers and run downstairs three steps at a 
time and swing on your coat on the way down; tie your neck- 
tie on the way across the quadrangle and your boots during 
the prayer. Some people think that’s very sloppy, and no 
doubt it is, but they thought it picturesque when they read 
about the same thing in Verdant Green. But he was at 
Oxford, and the book isa classic. There are worse things 
than being slightly sloppy during these four years. They 
ought to be quite distinct from all other years before and 
after, whatever else they are or are not. The chances are 
you’ll be influenced quite enough by conventionality and 
what people think when you get away from here; besides, if 
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four years of rollicking freedom such as you 
get at college can spoil you, the chances are 
that you aren’t much good, anyhow. 

Look at them from away back there by 
the gate, big fellows and little fellows, dark 
ones and light ones, fine-looking lads and young men who are 
very otherwise, provincial city youths from New York and 
green jays from the West. Here comes a matured-looking 
young man who has knocked about the big world a bit before 
coming to this little world to get what the big one could not 
give him. And look, here comes a mere child, so young that 
his body has not grown up to his coltlike legs and his features 
haven’t found themselves. And they all have something 
to teach you, Dickie, every one of them. Who was it— 
Emerson?—who said a boy comes to teachers for his edu- 


cation, but it’s the other pupils who educate him? And 
I hope—but you aren’t thinking about their teaching 
possibilities; you are hoping that they will like you. That’s 


all right; it’s a worthy ambition. Every normal man in this 
procession shares it. I always look askance at people who 
profess to despise popularity. I knew a man in college who 
used to say he did, though how he was in a position to judge 
of popularity I couldn’t see. He tried to make himself as 
well as the rest of us think he meant it, but I noticed that 
when any one out of pity took him up for a while he liked it 
so much that it always ended by his proving a nuisance to the 
one who tried to be decent to him—gave more than was bar- 
gained for, like a lonely dog which jumps up and licks you in 
the face when you only wanted to pat him. But remember, 
Dick, that it’s much better to be loved by a few firm friends 
for what you really are than to be liked by many acquaint- 
ances for what you seem to be. 

No, that stalwart young man is not an upperclassman — 
you’ll learn to tell at a glance what class they belong to ina 
few days; he’s a freshman like yourself. Only, he’s an 
important freshman, and you are not. He’s from a large 
prep. school near by, and has learned a great many things 
about college life, a course which is not taught by the mas- 
ters or laid down in the curriculum. He is an athlete and a 
promising career for him is already outlined, in theory, but 
look out! A little prominence is a dangerous thing. In 
freshman year a man’s position is given to him by his repu- 
tation; in senior year he ¢/akes his proper place with his 
character. What a man seems to be cuts lots of ice at first; 
but what he really is wins out at the finish. 

Ah, here zs an upperclassman—of a certain sort. What 
do you think of him, Dick? Why do you smile? That 
Norfolk jacket is a corker; don’t you like those padded 
shoulders? Don’t you admire his bulldog? And certainly 
he had a pretty face despite the deep, dark, devilish look of 
dissipation. ‘‘ Apapersport’’ youcallhim? A good phrase, 
and I’m glad you are so discriminating. I’mafraid it would 
gall him if he knew a mere freshman saw through him. I 
hope you’1l keep on smiling at his sort, and I believe you will, 
but at the same time after you have been here for a while and 
have begun to feel your oats you will beginto feel like sowing 
a few wild ones. I don’t believe it will be because you are 
“in with a fast crowd and cannot say No.’’ Most of that talk 
is such Tommy-rot. I never found it hard to say No, nor 
will you nor any one else but the weakest weaklings. What 
nonsense! ‘‘ Evil companions,’’ moreover, respect you for it 
—if you say it out loud. They are a pretty manly lot, even 
the worst of them. When I did things I was not sent to col- 
lege for it was because I wanted to, and Dick—well, never 
mind, I’ll speak of that later. 

Here comes another upperclassman, a man of high and 
holy purpose, I’ll bet; earning his own way through college, 
no doubt, to become a missionary or something good. You 
probably wish his back wasn’t so awfully stiff. He does look 
as though he felt disappointed at not being considered a hero 
for the ‘‘grim determination’’ with which he sticks to his 
“high purpose despite adversity,’’ but so many fellows earn 
their living in college that they are no longer treated as heroes 
or want to be. 

And here, closing up behind him and making a convenient 
contrast for me to preach about, is young Dashwood, of the 
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famous Dashwood family. You may recog- 
nize the nose. Watch the contrast now as he 
passes the high and holy purpose. Dashwood 
has the complacency and conceit of all that 
snobbish — hello, er — well, that’s one on me, 
isn’t it, Dick? I beg their pardons, both of 
them. I really had no idea the democratic 
spirit of the place was potent enough to affect 
a Dashwood. It’s only temporary, though, 
I fear. When he is graduated the outside 
world will produce its effect upon him. I 
fear it has to some degree on me, Dick. It'll 
do me good to get back here oftener, I 
believe. Didn’t I tell you they werea pretty 
fine lot on the whole, these clean-cut, 
straight-from-the-shoulder American young 
men! I’ve simply been picking out the 
exceptional, bad ones so as to point a moral. 
You can’t blame me for that altogether. 

H_re we are at chapel already. And here 
comes the academic procession. Stand aside 
and let them pass in first. A certain amount 
of pomp and ceremony are necessary, even 
in America, to the plain living and high 
thinking of cloistered seclusion. It must he 
wear those impressive gowns and 
pretty colored hoods, and they do no harm to 
you or me. Well, well, here you are, about 
to begin your freshman year, and somehow I 
haven't been able to say anything to you. 
Yes, that’s the president. I hope you will 
Dick, even if you desire to 
devote yourself to graceful loafing. You can 
do it so much more gracefully and comfort- 
ably if, first, you study hard in freshman 
year. That will give you a start and a repu- 
tation which will last you through the other 
three. But if you should loaf this year you’d 
have a handicap and a reputation—that you 
might never shake off. There was Charlie 
MacMurdoch, the old baseball captain; he 
braced up wonderfully and became the hard- 
est student in the class, but he was a baseball 


| player, and one of the professors of science — 


there he is with the doctor’s hood —kept on 
conditioning him out of habit. They try to 
be fair, but professors are human, many of 
them. There was the old General of my 
day, professor of German. He’s dead now, 
lasted through two foreign revolutions and 
one American war, with narrow escapes from 
prison on the eve of execution and all that 
sort of thing, only to die of apoplexy one day 
on a New York ferryboat, like a mere corpu- 
lent commuter. The old General was very 
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human, and the way Jimmy Westerfield, a 
classmate of mine, used to get around him 
was beautiful. There was an offensively 
studious man in the class, who wasn’t human 
at all; used to spring from his seat ener- 
getically when called upon to recite and rat- 
tle off declensions in a glib, self-righteous 
manner which was very irritating to all of us, 
especially the low-stand men. Jimmy saw 
that the manner and the strident voice both- 
ered the General as much as any of us. So 
whenever the glib man made a slight mis- 
take, which was easy enough to tell from the 
expression on the General’s face, Jimmy 
would look suddenly pained and swear ina 
sad, discouraged way, most captivating to 
the virile old campaigner, who would beam 
on Jimmy and say, ‘‘ You must bear wiz him, 
Mr. Festervield; you must bear wiz him!’’ 
Westerfield was invariably given a first and 
was offered an instructorship in German at 
the end of the year, and 

Yes, that was the last of the academic pro- 
cession. i don’t know why I am telling you 
stories. It’s time for youtogoin. I'll have 
to take my train back tothe city. You are 
now your own master. You have more free- 
dom than you ever had in your life. What 
are you going to do with it? As sure as you 
and I are looking at each other’s eyes you 
are going to do things you’ll wish vou had 
not done before the final academic procession 
of your college course. They may be little, 
harmless things, they may be rather big and 
black. If you have a sincere desire to make 
a fool of yourself you now have copious 
opportunities; and nothing I can say could 
keep you from it. So all I have to say to 
you is this: Make a fool of yourself if you 
must, but for Heaven’s sake do it honestly. 
Don’t pretend to be what you are not. Don’t 
be a paper sport. You won’t fool anybody, 
not even yourself. And you won’t get any 
fun out of it. Do something or other for all 
you are worth. That is the only way men 
make the football team. That’s the only 
way anybody gets any zest or any fun out of 
anything in college life or any other kind of 
life. Wake up, be alive, get busy. I’d 
almost rather have you sow wild oats than 
none at all. Good-by; I’ll take a trip from 
town to talk it over with you any time you 
want me to—maybe I’ll come before you 
send forme. Good-by, good-luck, run along, 
get busy, God bless you. 
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TOSSTAN! Heidelberg liebe!’’ begins 
S the great drinking song of the 
Heidelberg Burschen, or student body, 
and every stanza ends with this line, roared 
out with all the diabolical energy of student 
lungs: 
“Free is the Bursch!”’ 


Free it is, in theory —the students having 
formally, and from time immemorial, de- 
clared themselves to be ‘‘Sons of the 
Muses,’’ and subject to no law, human or 
divine, except those made by the student 
body. In lieu, however, of the laws of life 
and property by which mere common mortals 
are loosely and indifferently regulated, the 
Burschen have made a code of their own, 
comprehensive and minute to the last degree. 
This cole is obeyed with a strictness that 
makes the administration of Dionysius the 
Tyrant appear like that of the principal of 
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a young ladies’ boarding-school. First and 
foremost is a terrific set of regulations known 
as the Beer Commers, in which rules are pre- 
cisely given for beer drinking, beer tourna- 
ments, and everything which pertains to the 
first half of a student’s business— drinking. 
The second half —fighting —is likewise gov- 
erned by Draconian laws. 

These laws, it must be remembered, are 
only binding upon the corps students, which 
are scarcely half of the whole number, but 
these corps students claim to represent the 
whole body official; and, technically, every 
member of a corps is noble. To them the 
other students ate simply ‘‘ Wilden’’ —wild 
men. The rest of mankind are Philistines. 

They not only have a code but a language 
of their own—and more than one scrap of 
Heidelberg slang has crossed the water and 
become naturalized in America. One is the 
word ‘‘ mucker,’’ which is defined to be ‘‘a 
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sanctimonious person, one who sits and 
broods timidly like a hen turkey sitting on 
her eggs.’’ Of course, a reading man at 
Heidelberg is a mucker; but the corps stu- 
dents, in spite of Saturday night ‘‘ Commers,”’’ 
and fighting on Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings, sometimes manage to acquire on 
the sly as much knowledge as a mucker. 

The four or five years a German spends at a 
university is, in these days, the only breath 
of liberty he has during his whole life. From 
the time he enters the gymnasium until 
he begins his university course he is in 
leading-strings. When he leaves the uni- 
versity it is his fate, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, either to begin an official exist- 
ence, in which he is bound hand and foot 
with red tape, or else to enter one of the 
learned professions, in which the state looks 
after him like a nurse after a toddling infant. 
Therefore the word liberty is the one often- 
est in a German student’s mouth. But it 
may be doubted if he knows what it really 
means. Heclaims the freedom of a Bursch 
—hbut the Burschen rules him with a rod of 


iron. At least, though, he thinks he has lib- 
erty in his Bursch days—and that is some- 
thing. 


In the way of songs the German student 
has a treasure unapproached by any student 
body inthe world. Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
Korner, Scheffel, and other of the noblest 
geniuses in Germany have proudly and gladly 
made these songs for the youth of Germany. 
Instead of the inane drivel of American 
college songs, these German lyrics, set to 
exquisite airs, tell of love, of romance, of 
courage, and, above all, of liberty. K6orner’s 
splendid Sword Song and Battle Hymn are 
great favorites. Korner himself was a 
German student who gave his life in battle at 
twenty-three years of age. Uhland’s ballads 
are much sung, especially that touching one 
beginning: 


“Over the Rhine three students went, 
To Dame Wirthin’s Inn their steps were bent. 


““*TDame Wirthin hast thou good ale and wine, 
And where’s that beautiful daughter of 
thine?’ 


““My ale and wine are good and clear ; 
My daughter lies on her funeral bier.’”’ 


In drinking to the memory of a dead com- 
rade they sing this verse: 


“And of our brethren is there one departed — 
By pale Death summoned in his bloom ? 
We weep, and wish him peace, all saddest- 
hearted ; 
Peace to our brother’s silent tomb. 
We weep and wish that peace may dwell 
In our dear brother’s silent cell.”’ 


And there is another which often echoes 
sweetly among the woods and rocks of 
Heidelberg. 


“Think oft, ve brethren, 


Think of the gladness of our youthful | 


prime, 5 4 
It cometh not again—that golden time.” 


And Arndt’s noble lyric is often heard ring- | 


ing out: 
“Where is the German’s Fatherland? 
Is’t Prussian-land? Is’t Swabian-land? 
Is’t where on Rhine the red grapes hang? 
Where o’er the Baltic sea-mews clang? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, no! 
His Fatherland must wider go.”’ 


The songs ring with liberty, and time was 
when the German universities indeed sowed 
the seeds of liberty. Before Germany came 
under the heel of militarism the student body 
loved freedom, and claimed as well as pro- 
claimed it. 

Whenever they deemed their rights invaded 
they fearlessly ordered a ‘‘ Marching Forth.’’ 
They assembled in a body, and paraded the 
streets, shouting, ‘‘ Burschen, come forth!”’ 
No student dared disobey this peremptory 
call. It was a mandate not lightly issued, 
and it was absolutely obeyed. They usually 
marched out into the country and encamped. 
When things had reached this pass the civil 
authorities were obliged to treat with them. 
Only in the last extremity were the military 
called out, because the soldiers and the stu- 
dents were sworn and traditional enemies, 
and, when collisions occurred, the students 
fought so fiercely that sometimes the troops 
were worsted. Sixteen or eighteen hundred 


| young men from the flower of the German 


youth, all expert swordsmen, were a danger- 
ous body even for veteran cavalry, which was 
the only arm that custom permitted to be 
used against them. The outbreaks happened 
repeatedly, especially in 1848, but after 
Bismarck’s iron hand closed upon Germany 
its influence became very obvious at the 
German universities. Bismarck himself 
feared the influence of the universities upon 
his medizval policy, and grumbled much at 
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the increase of students, and especially the 
number from the middle classes. 

However, the students now only sing and 
shout for liberty. They may beat the town 
police, revile the civic fathers, and indulge 
in other student pranks, but let a Prussian 
soldier appear and the student roars as mildly 
as any sucking dove. Of course the students 
and the police are natural enemies. In 
Heidelberg, as in other German university 
towns, the students are only amenable to the 


university courts, and a policeman, arresting 


a student, can only hold him until he can be 
handed over to a university beadle, called in 
student language ‘‘a poodle’’; nor is a stu- 
dent liable for any civil or criminal offense 
until he has been first tried before the 
university court. For minor sins he is put 
in the university prison. Six weeks in one 
term spent in the university prison entitles 
him to the honor of a cell in the fortress. 
For anything more serious than this he is 
handed over to the civil authorities. 

It is, of course, a student’s ambition to 
spend a part of his time in the ‘‘ Carcer,”’ or 
students’ prison. This consists of three or 
four rooms in the garret of the Chief Poodle’s 
house. These rooms are named, respectively, 
Solitude, Palais Royal, Sans Souci, and The 
Hole. Nearly every student who enjoys the 
Chief Poodle’s hospitality leaves behind him, 
on the walls and furniture, some memento of 
his sojourn. Over the door one unfortunate 
has carved those mighty words that Dante 
says are inscribed over the gates of Hell: 
““Who enters here leaves hope, behind.’’ 
Another, who doubtless made a night of it 
and was arrested therefor, has frescoed upon 
the stone, ‘‘Vivat nox.’’ A portrait of 
Perkeo, the patron saint of the students, 
decorates the wall. Perkeo, a jester at the 
court of the Palatines of the Rhine when 
they dwelt magnificently in the Castle of 
Heidelberg, could drink eighteen bottles of 
wine a day; hence the reverence in which the 
students hold his memory. 


How Duels are Arranged and Fought 


Dueling is strictly forbidden—that is to say, 
the University authorities have fulminated a 
law against it as long and as precise as the 
curse of Ernulphus. Not only are the stu- 
dents forbidden to fight, but even to be spec- 
tators ata fight. And the ‘‘ pauk doctor,”’ as 
the young medical student is called, who 
sews up the cuts made by the Schlager, is 
ordered to give only the most necessary atten- 
tion to a wounded student, and then to report 
the case at once to a regular practitioner. 
None in Heidelberg has ever had such a case 
reported to him in the memory of man. 

Every Tuesday and Saturday morning a 
string of students may be seen strolling 
across the bridge to the Hirschgasse — liter- 
ally ‘‘stag lane’’—where stands a little inn 
with one great room. On the floor are cabal- 
istic chalk marks. A corps can bespeak this 
room for two duels by this chalk mark— 
after that, it is obliged to give way to another 
corps if required. The pauk doctor is on 
hand with his assistants, all dressed in long 
white coats, the sleeves rolled up in a business- 
like manner. A gruesome-looking table is 
before them. The Mensur, or duels, have 
been too often described to need further men- 
tion. A ‘“‘ fox ’’—that is, a freshman— must 
fight three duels before he becomes a 
““Bursch.’? Occasions must be found for 
these duels, but this is not difficult where 
everybody is full of fight, and is of an oblig- 
ing disposition, 


The American Colony 


The students can have as much social life at 
Heidelberg as they like. There is a season 
of balls at the museum, concerts in the public 
gardens during the summer, and the young 
ladies at Heidelberg are far from averse to 
the attentions of a dashing Bursch. The 
corps students are the social lions, and a lady 
giving an evening party cannot count it a 
success unless she has some of the swell 
corps men there. The corps students have 
their own ideas of what constitutes a good 
supper, and if even a single corps student is 
invited and the supper is not to his liking, it 
is reckoned an insult to the whole corps. 
There is a considerable colony of English 
people in the beautiful villas, embowered in 
roses and ivy, on those glorious heights over- 
looking the Neckar. American and English 
students receive much private hospitality in 
these villas. For some years after our Civil 
War the American students divided them- 
selves into two hostile camps, Northern and 
Southern, but happily this no longer exists, 
and they all stand together and abuse every- 
thing on the Continent of Europe in the spirit 


of fervent patriotism. There is no such thing 
as chumming or clubbing at Heidelberg. 
Each student has a bedroom and sitting-room 
to himself, and usually dingy enough. The 
walls are illustrated with charcoal sketches, 
and the ceilings show indents and scratches, 
the work of Schlager practice. The sitting- 
room is strung around with the usual student 
paraphernalia. The student’s breakfast of 
coffee and rolls is served in his rooms—his 
one o’clock dinner he takes at some of the 
numerous cafés where students most do con- 
gregate. In summer the gardens and cafés 
are crowded with students sitting around the 
little tables. The afternoon is devoted to 
recreation. The walks among the mountains 
of Heidelberg are singularly beautiful, and 
the typical German café, with the little tables 
set out under the arbors and trees, and the 
skittle alley at hand, are very numerous. A 
favorite one of these is the ‘‘ Molken Cur,’’ 
reached by a winding path among the trees, 
three hundred and fifty feet above the castle. 

The old castle was inhabited in the twelfth 
century by Conrad of Hohenstaufen. This 
is the gentleman who, according to Heine, is 
responsible for all of the bad feeling on the 
part of the French against the Germans. 
Heine notes this national “hatred of the 
French, and says he never could get any 
specific reason out of a Frenchman for it, 
except the conduct of Conrad of Hohenstaufen 
in the twelfth century. The magnificent 
ruins of the old castle attest the hatred of the 
French, because it was they who, under the 
orders of Louis XIV, dealt the first blow at 
the vast structure. It was dismantled under 
the Grand Monarch’s orders, and part of it 
blown up with gunpowder, to destroy its 
efficiency as a fortress. A century later it 
was struck by lightning and burned for eight 
days. Even this did not entirely destroy it. 
Its great pile of masonry seemed indestructi- 
ble, and, though partly in ruins, it still stands 
upon its crag, a grim sentinel for the river. 
The broad terrace, with its sheer overhang 
above the Neckar, hundreds of feet below, is 
much the same as inthe days when the 
English Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I of England and wife of the Prince 
Palatine, walked up and down it, weeping 
for her English home. 


The German Shamrock 


The mode of life among the students, each 
having his separate quarters, gives better 
opportunity for study than the American plan 
of a couple of students chumming together, 
and each being overrun with the visitors of 
the other. The German students do not 
“chum ’’—they ‘‘ dedicate to each other’’ — 
that is, each presents the other with the nec- 
essary pipes, canes and such articles witha 
flowery inscription upon them; these, how- 
ever, must be returned in kind, and the 
“presents’’ must be of precisely the same 
value, for your true German is no present- 
giver, and, though on sentiment bent, is of a 
frugal mind. 

One view of chumming is for the students 
to embrace, and to say: ‘‘ Be my friend, pay 
my debts, and marry my sister.’’ When 
there is a trio of friends it is called a 
“clover leaf.’? Heidelberg is said to be the 
most dissipated of all the German universi- 
ties, but this belongs to a class of assertions 
easy to make, hard to prove, and harder still 
to disprove. It is impossible to collect six- 
teen hundred young men together without 
outbreaks of prankishness. But the wild 
spirit of liberty and the union of the whole 
student body in carrying out its will are 
of times past. It is doubtful if the cry, 
““Burschen, come forth!’’ would bring half 
the students out at the present day — certainly 
not if there were a couple of Prussian soldiers 
standing by. Once it took a whole army 
corps to subdue the insurgent Burschen. As 
most of these young men look forward to 
taking a university degree as a means of 
entrance into official life, and as being 
debarred from one university debars them 
from all, they are naturally chary of offend- 
ing officialdom. 

The practice of passing from one university 
to another is a very common one in Germany 
and is called ‘‘ changing saddles.’? One 
hardship is involved in “‘ changing saddles’”’ 
—the student cannot get his certificate and 
depart in peace until he has paid his debts. 

Many of the old ceremonies not being 
‘“Verboten,’’ the word most commonly seen 
and heard in Germany, are observed with 
great éclat, such as the torchlight processions 
of the students; and the students still take 
the privilege, when meeting in the street any 
beautiful young lady, of respectfully asking 
permission to light their pipes at her bright 
eyes. 
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leather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
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ynvinced him that the college was a sort of 
enal institution, with an intellectual burnish 
dded. He believed that he was to be under 
rveillance and that all of his comings and 
ings were to be observed by watchful hawks. 
/What needless apprehensions! It was 
-dained that after he had been a registered 
eshman for one week he should forget all 
pout the catalogue and perhaps never look 
; it again, unless to gloat over his own 
lame, his full three-linked name, in small 
ipitals. 
Many of the catalogues try to give the 
irysalis freshman and his doting parents 
1 estimate of expenses. The unconscious 
amor of this department of the catalogue 
dpeals most strongly to any man who has 
tended college. The matriculation fee, the 
lition, the table board for thirty-eight weeks, 
ie laboratory fees, the laundry bills and a 
‘ingy allowance for ‘‘incidentals’’ are 
\ided together and the total is supposed to 
“present the sum required to carry William 
‘om September to June. Under this system 
’ calculation it can be demonstrated that 
lilliam will need less than $200 to tide him 
yer his first year. The catalogue estimate 
akes no provision for class and fraternity 
idges, mandolins and banjos, football excur- 
‘ons, athletic paraphernalia and the like. 
jhese may not be “‘ necessary ’’ to William’s 
‘ental welfare, but William will crave them 
id get them, if possible. Thus it has come 
t that already this autumn William’s 
ents have become convinced that the cata- 
gue estimate was rather low. 
|The term was to open on a Thursday. 
‘illiam, in his impatience, gave the opinion 
‘at he should have a day or two in which to 
look around,” secure a room, purchase his 
boks and get his bearings, so that on 
hursday morning, having become easy in 
snew surroundings, he could make his first 
ee and fair attack on that towering curric- 
. So William and his new trunk, in 
h were mathematically packed all the 
ents set down in the catalogue as “‘ neces- 
waited on the Hicksburg station plat- 
He had said his good-bys to mother at 
me. She had kissed him once and it was 
e first time in years. He sawthe water 
eyes as she said, ‘‘ Be sure and write,’’ 
id then he came away from the house with 
|1 oppressed sense of his own unworthiness. 
John H. was waiting at the station. The 
ubarrassing detail of tickets and a first sup- 
y of money had been arranged in private. 
H. was more serious but no more 
/aotional thanofcommon. As thetrain came 
the elevator and bore down upon the 
ation he extended his right hand and said, 
Behave yourself.” 
‘And then the train was clanking along 
ttween the cornfields and William was sitting 
side an open window, with his new derby 
m the cushion beside him and his gaze 
sd on the dim horizon, beyond which lay 
water. The leading-strings had been cut. 
e was “his own boss’’ for the first time, 
ith a cylinder of bills in his watch-pocket 
tas markets of the world inviting him to 


vagance, while his father’s warning still 
d, ‘‘ Behave yourself.’’ 
- Long before the train arrived at Atwater 
‘illiam had begun to study with aching in- 
Aisitiveness a group of lordly and self- 
issessed young men who had preémpted one 
dof the car and were having a boisterous 
| ve-feast. William knew that they were 
jowater men. They sang, and the high, 
iming madrigal effects rose, bell-like, above 
: beat and clatter of the train. And once 
it them turned suddenly and looked long 
id critically at William, and he knew intu- 
vely that they had identified him as a 
\2shman. 
'“To-night I shall be held under a pump,”’ 
ght William, as he looked steadfastly at 
hirling scenery and hoped that he was 
blushing. Then he felt a friendly touch 
the shoulder and heard a voice, ‘‘ Going 
o Atwater?”’ 
illiam turned and found that he had a 
ate —a being whose incomparable attire 
oke the immense superiority of upper- 
sdom. On his tan waistcoat gleamed a 
utiful ornament — golden hieroglyphics 
n enamel and rimmed with twinkling 


iam choked, and smiled, and nodded. 
; ly name is Clinton, »”» said the senior, 
| reaching down from the heights he 
hands with Williain and began to ask 


use Clinton was the first to lay hold on 
trembling soul and steady it and chirk 
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FRESHMAN 
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it up and reassure it, William is now a 
““ Kappa,’’ whereas by some other turn of 
Fate he might have been a “‘ Beta,’’ a ‘‘ Phi 
PSI Or a Siok 

William, friendless and alone, all at once 
learned that he was ‘“‘ Mister Greenfield,” 
and a person whose immediate welfare deeply 
concerned not only Mr. Clinton, but also Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Howard, for the three took 
absolute charge of him and claimed his trunk 
and rode him away to a boarding-house of 
their selection, and inquired as to his plans 
and arranged to take him in tow for the first 
faculty reception. William dimly understood 
that he was in the hands of the ‘‘ spikers.’’ 
Flattered, thankful and yet confused by 
these unmerited attentions, he gave himself 
willingly into the hands of the ‘‘ Kappas,”’ all 
the time wondering if, by transfiguration, he 
might hope to be like them. 

At future reunions it will be told with glee 
how Clinton, Beecher and Howard ‘‘ nailed’’ 
good old Billy Greenfield before he alighted 
from the train and ‘‘sized’’ him for a good 
fellow, even if he was scared and green. 

To-day William Ellsworth Greenfield, 
naughty-six, walks the campus jaunty and 
unafraid. His undersized cap is set at a 
takish angle to the perpendicular and he is 
learning to walk from the hips. Within him 
throbs the glad knowledge that he embodies 
the traditions of a noble brotherhood, which 
he acquired by fortitude of spirit and indif- 
ference to pain. Having caught pace with 
the other beginners, the terrors of the cur- 
riculum no longer assail him by night. As 
class historian he feels himself lifted an 
inch or two in stature, although he cannot 
discover that his exalted office carries with 
it any duties of whatever description. 

His letters to Hicksburg abound with 
references to class rushes and team prospects 
and gridiron battles lost, which should have 
been won 7/—if the centre had not been out 
on account of a twisted knee and the star half- 
back had not been disqualified by a short- 
sighted faculty. Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. John 
H., because of their environment, cannot 
fully grasp the significance of these momen- 
tous developments, but they receive them with 
the continued hope that all is for the best. 
John H., when he remits, advises William to 
““ behave himself.’’ 

Whether or not he does so strictly in accord- 
ance with Hicksburg rules, there is no reason 
to be discouraged as to William’s case. 
When he goes home at Christmas-time he 
will be a startling revelation of the amount 
of ‘‘evolution’”’ that may be crowded into 
fourteen weeks, when the ‘‘ William’’ is a 
likely subject. 
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Cod-Liver-Oil Calves 


UCCESSFUL experiments are said to have 
been made at Yorkshire College, in 
England, in the feeding of calves with cod- 
liver oil. Not that there is hope of inducing 
such animals to partake of this delectable 
fish product on a large scale, but merely that 
it can be made to take the place of cream in 
the milk diet intended for them by nature. 
Supplied with plenty of skimmed milk, plus 
two ounces of cod-liver oi] per diem the calf 
is satisfied and waxes fairly fat and hearty. 
It will be realized that there is much econ- 
omy in this idea for the farmer, who runs his 
milk through a separator, sells the cream, 
and feeds the skimmed milk to his calves, the 
place of the butter-fat of the cream being 
taken by the fish oil. The animals, it is 
stated, ‘‘ soon get accustomed to it,’’ and the 
cost per head for oil is only two cents a day. 
Meanwhile a German scientist has been 
conducting some most interesting experi- 
ments with chickens, which he hatched and 


attempted to rear under germ-free conditions. 


To begin with, the eggs were hatched in an 
incubator of special constructiony which was 
so arranged that the air entering it was ster- 
ilized—that is to say, made absolutely free 
from microbes of any kind. When the chicks 
came out of their shells they were kept in a 
large receptacle, with plenty of light, plenty 
of air, and plenty of good foédd. But the air 
supplied to them was sterilized as before. 
They were, in fact, the first animals ever born 
into the world that never had an opportunity 
to encounter a germ. 

They died. All of them perished in early 
infancy, the last one succumbing at the end 
of the twenty-third day after hatching. They 
did not digest their food properly, and they 
suffered other troubles. Evidently they could 
not get along without germs. 


IF YOU ARE DETERMINED 
TO SUCCEED 


your determination should be mixed with brains. 
climbing twenty flights of stairs when the ele- 
vator is running? Native cleverness is good — 
good for little without training. What would 
you expect to accomplish in sports if you did 
not train? What success can you expect in life 
without preparation? And besides the special 
training which is needful for every occupation 
worth anything, the broad foundation on which 
general success must rest should not be 
forgotten. 

You cannot always be studying text-books 
or digesting hard, dry facts. But supposing 
you can find books which, while as interesting 
as romances, fairy tales and stories of adven- 
ture, are as profitable as the text-books? You 
need such books for relief from the strain of 
systematic study. But besides being a relief 
they may also be instructive. For instance, 
what would you think of taking a rest by 
reading the most brilliant, thoughtful and 
instructive speeches, the wittiest and most 
entertaining addresses delivered on festive 
occasions during the past fifty years, by those 
whose names are household words? Do you 
think it would be a waste of time, that you 
would not learn much from a chat with 
President Roosevelt, Andrew D. White, Ian 
Maclaren, Henry Watterson, William Ewart 
Gladstone, Sir Henry Stanley, and Cardinal 
Gibbons; or that you would fail to be amused 
by listening to Mark Twain, Wu Ting-fang, 
General Horace Porter, Chauncey Depew — 
and a host of others? 


Of what use to waste your strength 


You Most Certainly 
Will Succeed, If 


you go about it the right way, and that way 

is to prepare yourself as thoroughly as possible. Arm yourself not with one weapon, 
but from head to heel; and having thus armed 
yourself, use every weapon. The man who shuts 
his eyes and opens his mouth in the expectation 
that roasted larks will fall in, is stupid; he 
who takes a catapult instead of a gun is not 
much better. He who expects to succeed with- 
out preparation is likely to find his success 
limited to expectation. Andrew Carnegie, him- 
self one of the most brilliant and striking suc- 
cesses of modern times, has given proof of the 
value he attaches to general reading. The 
editors of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence’’ have, in their 
turn, done their best to provide material for a 
good foundation for success. 

If you wanted to erect a house, and were told 
where you could get the best of material, would 
you not set out to get all possible information, 
including the opinions of those who had used 
it? If your address was not known to the 
dealer you certainly would not wait for the 
information to reach you in a roundabout way, 
simply because it would be to your interest to 
send for information. 

Among the subjects dealt with in ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence’’ are: Success (E. W. Bok, Andrew 
Lang, Pinero); Character (Phillips Brooks, 
Starr King); Twenty-nine speeches de- 
livered at Chamber of Commerce Ban- 
quet; Capital and Labor (Froude); 

Business (Conwell, C. W. Elliot s) 
President Hadley); Causes of 

Unpopularity; China; Civil Inquiry 
War; Clear Grit; Commerce Coupon 
(Blaine, J. H. Choate, JOHN D. 
Gladstone, Seth Low, MORRIS & C0., 
John P. Newman, Sosomeibeee 


- GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
James R. Lowell); your advertisement of Hon. 
S 3 Thos. B. Reed's library of ** Mod- 
Communism; ern Eloquence” in THE SATUR- 
Education DAY EVENING POST, I shall be 
© pleased to receive portfolio of sample 
! e pages, photogravures and chromatic 
( Maclat en, plates ; also full particulars regarding bind- 

Evarts ings, prices, terms, etc. 
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Cleveland, Gov. 


Depew, Balfour, Hillis, 
Curtis). 


If you would like further details write. 
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This handsome leather pocket-case and a Special 
Accident Policy paying $500 death benefit and 
$5.00 a week for disabling injuries, as specified in 
policy, identification service for one year; all for 
$1.00. Send $1.00 for an outfit, and if not satis- 
factory your money will be refunded. 
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“Tt stretches from tip to tip”’ 


and gives double the comfort ; the most 
perfect adjustment for shoulder motion, 
and a big surplus of wear over any 
other suspender made. 


Elastic webbing throughout — the patented 
Chester Graduated Elastic Cord Ends— 
the fascinating Sliding Link of rustless 
metal—all combined to give this result. 


Write for Booklet and complete Sample of 
Graduated Elastic Cord End as used 


All dealers have or can get them, or 
we will send you a pair prepaid on 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Price 50c 


receipt of price. 


Canadian Factory, CHESTER SUSPENDER CO, 
Brockville, Ont. 25 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass, 
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Education 


At Home 


Our Intercollegiate department 
offers courses by mail in the 
Ancientand Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Mathemat- 
ics and Sciences. 

Students under direct personal 
charge of professors in Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 
leges. 

Full Normal and Commercial 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 
Catalog and particulars free. 

Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass, 
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A JoKe on a JoKer 


President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, 
once did battle with Chauncey M. Depew 
in an interchange of after-dinner speeches, 
and fairly bested that famous veteran of 
banquet oratory on the scene of so many 
of his triumphs. It was at a dinner held 
some years ago in New Haven to celebrate 
an inter-collegiate debating contest. Yale 
had won; Senator Depew was acting as toast- 
master, and it was his duty to introduce 
President Hadley, who had been chosen to 
speak in behalf of the victors. The Senator 
arose to perform his pleasant and familiar 
task with all the courtly charm of manner 
that adds so much of polish and of poignancy 
to his wit. He spoke first of the rare mental 
power of the gentleman who was to be called 
upon next; he told the hackneyed tale regard- 
ing the birth of young Hadley, whose first 
utterance was said to have been the Greek 
word “ erchomai,’’ meaning ‘‘I come,’ in 
which statement the babe was immediately 
corrected by its father, who substituted the 
past form of the verb, “‘ elthon,’’ meaning 
‘‘T have come.’’ Taking this bit of pedantry 
as his text Mr. Depew made extremely merry 
at the expense of President Hadley and of all 
other men who are considered to be extraor- 
dinarily learned. He was especially merciless 
in ridiculing the well-known failing of wise 
men who become so self-centred that they fail 
to see the importance of any happening save 
in so far as 
theories. Asan apt illustration of this weak- 
ness of humanity in general, the Senator told 
a recent experience of his own. “It oc- 


it affects themselves or their | 


curred,’’ said he, ‘‘when I was putting four | 


new stories on the Grand Central Depot in 
New York. I had not been forced to give up 


| my Office in the building during the altera- 


tions, and I was seated at my desk one day 
finding fault with the contractor in charge 
because of the numerous accidents that had 
happened lately through the carelessness of 
his workmen in dropping stones and various 
bits of construction material on the heads of 
passers below. Even asI spoke a brick sud- 
denly crashed through the window, passed 
within an inch of my head and buried itself 
in an opposite wall. ‘ There!’ I exclaimed. 
“Look at that! A brick hurls itself through 
my window and nearly dashes out my brains. 
What do you say to that?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing,’ replied the contractor; ‘all dam- 
ages will be repaired by us, free of charge.’ ’’ 

It was not an uproariously funny story, 


and it failed to remove the look of intense | 


seriousness that had settled down upon the 
countenance of President Hadley, who arose 
a moment or two afterward to respond to his 
toast. In striking contrast to the graceful, 
jesting ease of the man who had preceded him 
he began to speak in low and almost tragic 
tones, employing the uncouth forearm ges- 
ture that his graceless pupils delight to 
imitate. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ we have 
just heard a confession so startling, so pite- 
ous, that I shrink from commenting upon it. 
It is a heartrending spectacle to see an hon- 
ored fellow-being make public acknowledg- 
ment that his life-work has been a failure. 
Yet I feel that it is my unmistakable duty 
to call the attention of this distinguished 
audience to the true significance of the words 
it has listened to but a moment since. 
Chauncey M. Depew, ‘Our Chauncey,’ 
King of Raconteurs, has to-night made open 
confession that his anecdotes have at last 
received the reception that they have merited 
for years past. According to his own words, 
he tried to foist four of his ‘new’ stories 
upon the Grand Central Depot in New York, 
and that poor inanimate object finally rebelled 
and threw a brick at him. Sic transit gloria 
mundi,”’ 


The chorus of cheers and laughter that | 


greeted this quick and clever misinterpreta- 
tion of Mr. Depew’s own words left President 
Hadley a triumphant victor upon the field of 
battle. 


A Confusion of Thought 


Ex-President Cleveland, as is well known, 
is an omnivorous newspaper reader. He 
believes in keeping in touch with what 
his fellow-countrymen are doing and what 
they think about it. Though a subscriber 
to many papers it is said that he is always 
glad to see one more. One of his neigh- 
bors, a member of the Princeton faculty, 
takes a certain Chicago daily which Mr. 
Cleveland does not subscribe for, and last 
June at the time of the annual exodus this 
neighbor suggested that as he, the professor, 


ARMOUR’S 


Art Calendar 
FOR 1903 


Consists of a Winter Girl, by Harri- 
son Fisher, incrayon; Home Girl, by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, in lead pen- 
cil; Summer Girl, by Henry Hutt, in 
wash; Yachting Girl, by W. T. 


Winter Smedley, in charcoal; Horsewoman, 
in pce by Walter Appleton Clark, in oil 
by wash; Opera Girl, by A. B. \Wenzell, 
Harrison in pure wash. These drawings were 
Fisher 


Summer 
Girl 

in wash 

by 

Henry Hutt 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


all made expressly for this particular 
use, and have been reproduced by a 
new fac-simile process and printed 
in Whatman paper effect. They 
possess all the value of the originals 
and in every respect look like 
sketches. 

This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 
10 x 15,) will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents or 
metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
for preparing Good Things for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner 
It gives flavor, substance and a 
tempting color to soups, gravies, 
entrees, etc. 


Yachting Girl 
in charcoal by 
Wm. T. Smedley 


Art Plate Offer 


We have a small edition of our 
calendar designs as art plates for 
framing or portfolio. ‘These are 
printed on rough drawing paper, 
11x17 inches, with calendar dates 
and advertising matter eliminated, 
and will be sent single for 25 cents 
(metal caps from jars of Extract will 
be accepted as equivalent of 25 
cents) or the six complete for $1.00. 


ARMOUR & 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1902, Armour & Co., Chicago 
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When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 

Good Cards. 


Popular price. 
29 backs. Order by name of back. 
Design shown is “‘ Rider’? back. — 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
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Home Girl | 
in lead pencil 
by Thomas 
Mitchell Peirc 


Opera Girl 
in wash 


by 
A. B. Wenzell 


Sold by dealers. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Dept. 5, 233 So. 5th St. 
f g ¢ Co. (Inc.) “Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sosanve..gour drain 
| Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and d 
priced calculating machine. 

Divides. Cannot make mista 


Capacity, 
Adds, Subtracts, 


- 


999,999,999 


urable, low- 
Multiplies, 


kes. Computes nine columns 
be be Lasts a lifetime. 


Kensett, Iowa 


as to be traveling all summer, his Chicago 
aily might be sent during the summer to 
ray Gables. Mr. Cleveland accepted the 
fer. When they met again in the fall the 
rofessor asked him how he had enjoyed the 
aper. 

“7 didn’t see any of them until yesterday,”’ 
iid Mr. Cleveland. 

“Until yesterday? ’’ inquired the professor. 
“Yes, I got them all in a large bunch yes- 
irday.’’ 

“What was the trouble? 
iem to the wrong address?’’ 
“ very one of them,’’ said the ex-President 
ith an interesting twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ was 
jdressed to ‘The MHonorable Grover 
leveland, Gray Gables, Oyster Bay, L. I.!’’”’ 


Had they sent 


A Firebrand from Illinois 


Ahitherto unnoticed incident of the Chicago 
onvention deserves publicity. 
During the hours preceding the making of 
t speeches the strife for recognition from 
e chairman was particularly keen. One 
ng, lean fellow, dressed like a Methodist 
‘eacher, was even more persistent than the 
thers. After many vain efforts to catch the 
lairman’s eye, he began climbing over the 
onches, still soliciting notice. He was, per- 
ree, recognized. 

“The gentleman from Illinois has the 
yor,’’ announced the chairman, and, with a 
p of his gavel, silenced the crowd. Up 
arches Ichabod to the front of the platform, 
here stood atable witha glass and a pitcher 
| water. 

“Gentlemen of the Convention,’’ he began, 
J——”’_ And he halted and reached for the 
ater. A few hasty gulps and he began 
sain. 

“Gentlemen of the Convention, I——’”’ 
zain he lost his thought and dived madly 
r the pitcher. The crowd was becoming 
stless, and when for the third time he 
eared his throat and began, ‘‘ Gentlemen of 
)e Convention,’’ nerves were on edge. The 
fortunate was struggling for utterance, but 
s tongue would not obey him. He reached 
r the water, but was interrupted sadly by a 
Wigs from the gallery —a slow, distressfully 
impathetic voice: 
“Take — him —to—the— Lake!’’ 
|Immediately from every bench and gallery 
ined unsuspected cups and buckets of 
ater. The delegate from Illinois was liter- 
ly flooded out, and for the rest of the Con- 
ntion the flame of his eloquence was effec- 
ally quenched. 


¥ 


ir. Cortelyou’s Stepping-Stone 


‘The probable appointment of Mr. Cortelyou, 
retary to the President, to the head of the 
w Department of Commerce brings him in 
te public gaze more strongly than ever. 
*. Cortelyou’s rise to a Cabinet position has 
en rapid and unusual. There isa man out 
{Ottumwa, Iowa, a quiet citizen retired from 
tive life, who by a very small act turned 
*, Cortelyou into the path which has led 
‘n steadily up to the present remarkable 
jreer. This man was entering the office of 
3 brother in New York one day when he 
trowly missed colliding with a young man 
lose seemingly desperately discouraged 
ite of mind made him careless of his direc- 
on. When the gentleman stepped into the 
jice he questioned his brother as to what he 
d done to the young man to cause him to 
so downhearted.. ‘‘I did nothing,’’ was 
2 answer, ‘‘except to tell him that I had 
thing forhimtodo. He applied for work.”’ 
|“ What can he do?”’ 

“ He is a stenographer.”’ 
“Send your office-boy after him immedi- 
ly,” which was very quickly done, and 
ung Mr. Cortelyou (for he it was) stood 
fore the two men. ‘‘ You are a stenog- 
her? ” was asked him. 

Yes, sir.’”’ 

“How soon can you go to work?” 

‘This minute.’’ 
‘All right. Hurry right over to the Post- 
ceDepartment. I just left there, and while 
tas in the office I heard them say that they 
Hew a stenographer badly. I think you 
il be in time to get the place.’’ 
t is needless to say that Mr. Cortelyou 
tried. He got the place. 


r 


Natural Soda Water 


N some parts of the Colorado Desert water 

up from springs so highly charged with 
i that it is very difficult to keep corks in 
tles filled with it. It seems queer to find 
‘Such a desert country real soda-water 
‘‘ntains supplied by Nature. Syrups are 
1) furnished to order, unfortunately. 
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BEACON 
LIGHTS 


or 
HISTORY 


DR. JOHN LORD, LL.D. 


Artist-Historian 


¢¢ ARTIST-HISTORIAN,”’ the unique title given by the world 

of letters to Dr. John Lord, is perhaps as complete a 
description of the man and his work as could be given in a far 
lengthier biography. 

He it was who, combining the accuracy of a Gibbon with the 
fascination of a Plutarch ora Prescott, has clothed the dry bones 
of historic annals with flesh and blood reality. 

Emerson said: ‘‘ There is properly no History, only Biogra- 
phy.’’ Dr. Lord spent fifty years of enthusiastic research and pro- 
ductive energy in writing just that thing —the world’s biography! 

Unique among the world’s writings, grand in its conception, 
colossal as an undertaking, marvelous in its execution, ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of History ’’ has been accorded by right its place among 
the master-productions of all time. 

It is History in a new form; it is romance that is reality; itis 
the ‘‘ human”’ history, the recital of the life-stories of the leaders 
of every age by one who unites the profundity of the Scholar, the 
impartiality of the Judgeandtheaccuracy of the Historian withall 
the vivacity and charm of the acknowledged Wit and Raconteur. 

Instead of a mass of dull data, he portrays the lives of the great 
so that they really live, and pictures in so graphic a manner the 
ways in which they moulded the history of their times as to leave 
an impression that is indelible. One cannot forget the vivid 
scenes and stirring action with which he fills the pages. 

Instead of the History of Rome with Cesar in it, he gives us 
Czsar— with Rome around him! He has chosen the most bril- 
liant stars of civilization as subjects, and by them he illumines 
the whole course of history. 

From the dawn of recorded time he has brought his work to a 
natural end with the leaders of the present age—with never a 
lapse of that personal element, biography; never a gap in the 
human record; never a lessening of his hold on the interest of 
his readers. 

That the last feature is absolute, witness the years which Dr. 
Lord spent on the lecture platform, holding spell-bound hundreds 
of thousands with the wonderful action and charm of these same 
word-pictures — spel]-bound, too, in spite of a famously insignifi- 
cant presence and a worse than imperfect delivery —solely be- 
cause he was what his hearers called him, ‘‘Artist-Historian.’’ 

In the preparation of a single lecture Dr. Lord not infrequently 
read or consulted as many as 300 books. But he had the unique 
art of compressing into a few spirited pages the fire and stress 


AUTHOR OF 


“BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY” 


—e 


BEACON 
LIGHTS 


which many, even great writers, cannot compass in a volume. 
While the reader is carried along with the pleasant ease of fiction 
he gets the essence of many learned libraries. 

There is no educated class to whom ‘“‘ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory’’ does not appeal. Specialists use it as a reference work, 
particularly in connection with the condensed list of authorities 
for further research, given at the end of each lecture. Lawyers 
have declared the chapter on ‘‘ Moses’’ the ablest article on 
moral law they ever read, and that on Roman Jurisprudence 
sheds light on the whole realm of civil law. 

Dr. Lord’s illustrations by comparison are a striking feature. 
For example, he compares the Apostles Peter and Paul in certain 
aspects with Luther, Knox and Latimer; Mohammed, the Prophet, 
with George Fox, the Quaker; Michael Angelo, the daring artist, 
with Godfrey, the Crusader. These and hundreds of similar 
parallels shine brilliantly through the pages and cast their 
searching side-lights into unsuspected corners. 

““T have no time to read,’’ say you? Theveryclass Dr. Lord 
writes for! He savestime. His long lifeof labor along a single 
line has winnowed the wheat from the chaff —his peculiar gift. 

In brief, Dr. Lord has been the pioneer in writing history by 
means of biography. The day of dry annals and formal records 
is past. That keen critic, Andrew Lang, writes: ‘‘ Biography is 
the true link between the past and the present, and its universal 
favor is assured.’’ The possessor of ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History ”’ 
need have no other histories or biographies of whatever time or 
country, and as a profound student of Dr. Lord’s work writes, 
“Beacon Lights’ is destined to become as indispensable in the 
home of culture as is the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia.’’ 

Over five hundred thousand volumes of the work have already 
been sold in its various incompleted forms—5, 8 or 10 vols. — 
and now that it appears in its final 15 vol. form, bringing the 
work quite down to the present day, and with the addition of 
some 160 illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, the pub- 
lishers are gratified that they are able to present the great work 
in a form as worthy as its enduring qualities deserve. 

Its scope is now as complete as its author desired when he 
began his labors over half a century ago, ranging from thé earli- 
est times to this very year, concluding with a masterly record of 
the life-work of Prof. Virchow, whose services to science bespeak 
his inclusion among the ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History,’’ and whose 
death Sept. 5th is the final recorded history in these volumes. 


announce the forming of the 


BEAGONGEIGHTS -LEGTURE CLUB 


A certain number of sets have been reserved for this introductory pur- 
pose, and members may secure them at a very considerable reduction from the regular prices, 
and upon easy payments, monthly, if preferred. 


The Sale of Memberships & 


N.Y. City 


James Clarke & Co. 
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With the issuance of the first edition of the now fully-completed ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History’’ the publishers 


_ receipt of the coupon in the corner, 


Please send to address 
below, without cost to me, 
a Specimen Lecture from 
“ Beacon Lights of History,” 

together with complete table 
of contents, description of bind- 
ings, samples of illustrations, and 
details of your special terms to mem- 
bers of the Beacon Lights Lecture Club. 


Will Begin November Ist ey 


; Ri 
A full description of the work itself, specimen lecture, illustrations, etc., and “Se 


details of this special introductory offer, will be sent free, on r= < 
OA 


—the membership fee—is the only payment necessary in INGE iacsnast ar Wona berets nas nID cates tise ae 


joining the Lecture Club, and upon your enrollment as 
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a member the entire set of 15 volumes is sent at once. 


One Dolla 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 5 and 7 West 22nd St., New York 


‘A morsel 
for a Monarch.” 


—Shakespeare, 


SUCH 
A FEAST 
AS A 
QUEEN 
WOULD SERVE 


CROWNED 
WITH THE MOST 
DELECTABLE 
OF ALL 
DESSERTS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


THINKING MADE EASY 


There is a Way 


“‘T asked Husband to get some Grape- 
Nuts, the ready cooked food. He brought 
them at noon, and I served a dish for dinner, 
for Ithought what was good for breakfast was 
good for any other meal. Well! do you 
know we did not eat half so hearty of the 
meat, potatoes, etc., after eating the Grape- 
Nuts. It filled that vacancy which the 
regular fare did not. 

The ‘newspaper puffs,’ as I used to call 
them (I know better now), are not one bit too 
strong —are not strong enough, for steadier 
nerves, better complexion, increased endu- 
rance and a renewed reserve fund of strength 
are now mine, and I cannot be too thankful. 
I can walk five miles without one-half as 
much loss of strength as when I formerly 
walked one. 

If, in cleaning house and numerous other 
back breaking toils we women must do, we 


would all prepare a dish of Grape-Nuts 
instead of the old time ‘cup of tea to brace 
up on,’ one would soon see the difference. 


I have found, since using Grape-Nuts, 
that mental occupations, which months ago 
were taxing and fatiguing, are now real 
pleasures. I can think steadily and with 
such ease. By putting a spoonful of Grape- 
Nuts in a cup of good, rich Postum, I havea 
drink fit for a King.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


My Remedies are 
Air 
Exercise and 
Diet 


Send for my pamphlet “Ex- 
perience vs. Experiment,” de- 
scriptive of my system and 
course. It’s Free. 

NOTE—I publish a 64-page illus- 
trated book on Breathing and Exer- 
cise. Correct and incorrect respira- 
tion accurately described. This is 
the most instructive treatise ever 
published on this vital subject and 
is well worth ten times the small 
price asked. 

Sent on receipt of Ten Cents, 


P. von Boeckmann, R. S. 


1161 Hartford Bldg. 
Union Square New York 
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The Open-Air Education 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


‘“He’s paid his fare. He’s got as gooda 
right to ride as you have.”’ 

But the passenger played his joker. 

““You’d not say that if he had smallpox. 
Well, I’ll have to get out myself.’’ And he 
walked out of the door. 

““Who says I got smallpox?’’ roared the 
drunken man, furiously following the pas- 
senger to the platform, where he was seized 
up by the quick muscle of the West and set 
down in the track behind, and the car went 
on without him. 

Here is open-air education for you, and 
applied just right! This man who had got 
his full growth madethe rest of us men in 
that car look small. He stood head and 
shoulders above us in a number of ways, 
among which muscular strength was the least 
important. Indeed, it may well be that in 
the mere matter of throwing a man off acar 
there were others present as able as he. But 
brute force is not the point, for this can easily 
be developed in a gymnasium. Nor even is 
readiness of brain or promptness of action 
quite the point, though both are marks of the 
superior man. It was unquestionably supe- 
rior (so at least I think) to play that drunken 
citizen like a trout and land him; to observe 
decorum first by an appeal to the conductor, 
then, after sizing up the victim, to mention 
smallpox and thereby instantly accomplish a 
whole rapid design. No tussle in the car, 
no fright for the ladies, the entire business 
dispatched neatly on the back platform! I 
envied him very much such brains and 
quickness, such perfect codrdination between 
thought and act; Ienvy him to-day. But the 
still more precious thing which he possessed, 
and which I do not, was his unconscious and 
absolute independence. He had a mind, he 
made it up, he went ahead. He did not stop 
to look right and left at the bystanders. Let 
them stare if they want to! Hecared nota 
baubee or picayune. 


The Blackmail We Pay Convention 


That man of the people who had got his full of 
growth by open-air education, who put us 
smoothly dressed and smoothly conducted 
civilians to shame, who respected the women, 
snubbed the conductor, and abated a nui- 
sance, all as easy as rolling off a log, would 
have pleased Herbert Spencer as much as he 
pleased me. And into my head he has put 
this exclamation: 

Oh, the blackmail that we pay to conven- 
tion! the petty, cowardly tons of blackmail! 
We must not live east of a certain street 
because ‘‘ nobody does.’’ We must spend 
our summers in certain places because 
““ everybody does.’’ For the sake of nobody 
and everybody we squander dollars upon 
things that we do not want and abstain from 
other things that we very much want. The 
bystanders are always with us; whenever 
we take an unusual step we peep and squint 
to see how the bystanders are looking. In 
fact, it is chiefly through the eyes of the 
bystanders, and not our own, that we look at 
life. Thus may a man dialogue with his 
soul: ‘‘I question Universal Suffrage.’’ 
‘ Better not. The crowd will hoot you.’’ ‘‘I 
should like to bea Baptist.’”’ ‘‘ Better not. 
Society is Episcopalian.’”’ ‘‘ I intend to have 
tea instead of late dinner in summer.’’ 
““You can’t. Newport dines at eight-thirty.’’ 
And so on from the sublime down the whole 
ladder; but it is all ridiculous. 

Let nobody suppose that I suppose conven- 
tion is an unmitigated evil. We all of us 
know that it is an imperative necessity; but I 
do not purpose to let it bleed me of my prin- 
ciples, my pleasures or my purse, or in any 
way whatever rub me out. I have seen too 
many people rubbed out by it. 

How, then, to get rid of the bystanders? 
How to see things as they are and not as 
somebody else sees them? For the average 
man I recommend as much open-air educa- 
tion as his walk in life makes possible for 
him. I am claiming no panacea here, pray 
remember; I don’t promise that thus you will 
become either George Washington or Emer- 
son. But if you have noted the more humble 
graduates of the open air that I have here 
enumerated you will find that all of them 
show the same signs of health and inde- 
pendence commensurate with their several 
abilities; they do not get entangled in other 
people’s opinions. And I think (unless you 
are like the farmer’s boy) that if you fre- 
quent nature and the primitive life you will 
be likely to attain your full growth and grow 
entirely out of the reach of convention the 
blackmailer. 
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The Newest and Best Shakespeare 


The Eversley Shakespeare 


Complete works in 11 volumes, in handsome red cloth, in- 
cluding Mr. H. W. Mabie’s biography of Shakespeare. 


The Connoisseur’s Collection of 
Rare Shakespeare Prints 


150 interesting Shakespeare prints in a beautiful portfolio. 


Regular price of the pub- 
lishers (Zhe Macmillan ; 
Company) 805 8S $17.00 — 


Regular price of the nae 
lishers . 3 10.00 


Sent for only 


50 Cents 


with order 


Sent for only 


50 Cents 


with order 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ‘* REVIEW OF rapa tts he TWO 
YEARS at regular subscription price, for . : . 


» $9.50 


MONEY REFUNDED AT ONCE IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
We will send this charming Shakespeare set, inclu- 
ding the beautiful portfolio of prints. If satisfactory 


For 0 Cents remit $1 a month for only 14 months. These pay-— 
ments will also entitle you to receive the ‘‘Review of Reviews’ for two years. Itis 
in consideration of your thus becoming a subscriber to the ‘‘ Review of Reviews”’ at 

the regular price of $2.50 a year that we give this opportunity of purchasing tha 


Shakespeare set and the rare print collection at a trifle over one-third their usual cost, 
and on the small monthly payment plan at that. 


The Eversley Edition 


speare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man,”in a new 
edition planned with binding and printing to be | 
absolutely uniform with the fen volumes of a 
Eversley Edition. The books are ee 
bound in red diamond-pattern Interlaken cloth, 
The publishers’ price for the books alone is 
$17.00. ‘lhe type page is beautifully clear 
and well proportioned. 


The Eversley Edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
the latest important edition to be completed, is 
edited by Dr. Herford, Professor of English at 
the University of Wales, and contains introduc- 
tions, notes and explanations by that famous Eng- 
lish scholar. For the purpose of American read- 
ers, the set has been augmented by adding Mr, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie's recent volume, “ Shake- 


+«sConnoisseur’s Collection”’ of Rare Prints 


We have obtained the entire edition of the beautiful and interesting Connoisseur’s 
Collection of Rare Shakespeare Prints, edited by Mr. Seymour Eaton, Librarian of 
the Booklovers’ Library. The price of the portfolio alone is $10.00. 


H 1 The offer in this announcement is open to two-year subscribers 
The Review of Reviews to the Review of Reviews. The magazine has come fully 
into the position of the chief purveyor and interpreter of current affairs to the American home. 
Dr. Albert Shaw’s ‘‘Progress of the World,"’ the timely contributed articles, the departments 
giving reviews, summaries and quotations from the other important magazines of the world, 
the monthly chapter of telling cartoons, and the hundred or so useful illustrations in each 
number of contemporaneous news interest are now the chief reliance of the substantial 
people of America in the task of “ keeping up with the times."" The next two years, 
—with their important political events, the election of a President and the working 
out of the new problems before this country,— will give an added zest and value 
to the monthly visits of the Review of Reviews. 
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IF YOU WANT TO FEEL A DELIGHTFUL SATISFACTION , 


every time you shave, you owe it to yourself to be fully informed about the excellen i. 
and smooth cutting quality of our ‘* Masterpiece Razor,’’ which we sell in pairs for | 
$5.00, ready to put on the face. Our i 


‘Masterpiece Razor’’ 


not only bears a good name, but is what its name implies; therefore, the more y 
know about ‘‘ Masterpiece Razors”’ the better for you, the better for us, the better 
everybody. Jf you are not a judge of razors, you must trust the maker. Here 
where reputation comes in. Razors have been our specialty since 1819. 


WE SELL RAZORS EXCLUSIVELY 


We make them; we grind them; we hone them; put them in shaving order, ready for the fi 
We use the best material money can buy. Every man in our employ is an artist in 
line. The work comes as near perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 


We have no agents; we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free; 
warrant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
but one price. 


Our pamphlet, “All About Good Razors,” mailed fre 
p C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., New York 


PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F.B. Meyer ‘‘Pansy”’ 
oe Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOw, 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


‘ rat % 
Vir Publishing Co, 1+ Pett Estate Trust Bldg., 


A HOME PAPER 


For Young People 


Edited by J. R. MILLER 


ONE of the greatest successes of mode 

journalism. An illustrated paper 
young people. Bright, helpful, hopeful. Ni 
a line in it but appeals to the best in a boy o 
girl’s nature, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
we will send. 
For 108 >? 3 sa 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus 
Address FORWARD wineseon =. 


\ A RS. DRAKE seldom interferes with my 
A\J/| stories. She does not think that she 
Ue can write, and she is perfectly content 
‘run the house and keep the children away 
‘om my study and allow me to write my 
les as I see fit. But when she learned 
wa was going to tell about the boy I met 
e train coming out of Chicago she begged 
Miatiowes to dictate an introduction to it. 
ell them,’’ she said, ‘‘ that when you 
lynounced that you were going to Chicago 
‘ank’’ (Frank is my son, twelve years of 
e) “‘ begged to go with you because he had 
jwer been fifty miles from New York. Tell 
jem,” she said, “‘that you refused to take 
a because he would be an unmitigated 
nce and would make you so nervous 
the trip would do you more harm than 
Tell them,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that you 
you knew just how he would act; that 
ould insist upon eating candy and fruit 
train and would get himself all stained 
d cindery, and would probably put his 
out of the window and get you into such 
ous state that you would feel like send- 
him back alone. Don’t forget to tell 
,’’ continued Mrs. Drake, ‘‘ that you said 
yould have such a feeling of responsibil- 
‘he went along that your mind would not 
e to absorb material for future stories. 
rt, be sure to tell them that you acted 
avery selfish, nervous father and doomed 
ittle Frank to a disappointment that he 
never forget. When heisanold man he 
tell his grandchildren that the trip that 
the most impression upon him was the 
didn’t take to Chicago with his father 
e was twelve years old.’’ 
am willing to admit that I am sorry I did 
take the boy along, and so I set down 
is wrung confession in the nature of pen- 
ce. But one of my chief reasons for not 
ing the boy along was lest he might worry 
er passengers. 
now that I have begun there is really 
much to tell about the other boy. It’s 
sketch, but he made such an impression 
that I want to show his portrait to 


i 


e my way to Chicago, transacted my 
there, and the time having come to 
I made my way to my train and was 
omfortably seated near a window. 

was closely followed by a woman who 
ting as convoy to a smallish boy witha 
ight, handsome face and eyes that will 
h a fortune to him, they are so honest. 
and his bag and baskets were deposited 
seat in front of me and then the woman 
m to his fate, kissing him good-by and 
him to be sure not to be carried by La 
Indiana. 


re and there for a friendly face, and at last 
red around and, looking at me, he 
And I, who like boys —have I not 
my own?— winked back at him. 

it was enough of an introduction for 
He instantly produced a large, fat, 
us plum and offered it to me. I 
spted it unhesitatingly, glad to find the 
gentleman so generous, and acting on 
inciple that it is wrong to thwart kindly 


oll! Iwish I could get to the peaches,”’ 
turning around in the seat so that he 
see me moreeasily. ‘‘ The peaches are 
the bottom of the basket and I like ’em 
'n plums.’’ 
had some peaches with me and I offered 
ne, and it did me good to see him get 
vith it. It was a ripe, juicy fellow and 
') juice ran down his chin like the oil on 
( beard, but he licked as far as he 
each and used his coat-sleeve for the 
tt. Areal, live boy. None of your nagged 
(Idren who have been brought up to act like 


vy old are you; ten?”’ said I, almost 
nh that I was guessing accurately, but 
took on an injured air as he said 
e.’”?’ He was just Frank’s age, but 
much smaller, 
ain soon started and then he wanted 
indow opened, and as it was beyond his 
th I opened, it and got a flood of cinders 
face, but I did not mind that, he seemed 
appy. He was a real, live boy. Soon 
is head away out and I ventured to 
at that was rather dangerous, but he 
ed ‘‘Pooh,’? and did it again, only 
‘time he got a cinder in his eye, so after 
he covered his face up in his jacket, 
he had taken off as soon as he had 
ced himself, and thus protected not only 


isoon as he found himself alone he looked 
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from the cinders but also from: light and air, 
he stayed with head out of the window ina 
pure spirit of bravado. His head might be 
knocked off the next minute, but he didn’t 
care. He evidently knew a lot of boys who 
would be willing to put a head on him for 
nothing. 

Tiring of the cat-in-a-bag game, he attacked 
the fruit basket again and made his way to 
the stratum of peaches. Again he offered me 
fruit and again I accepted, and while I was 
eating one plum he was eating three peaches 
and wiping his hands on his hair. That last 
touch I thought delightful, although Mrs. 
Drake tells me that I once shut Frank up in 
a dark closet for doing the same thing. Her 
memory is sometimes better than mine —or 
perhaps it is unconsciously inventive. 

Another small boy had been attracted to 
my side, possibly by the plenteousness of 
fruit, and number one offered him a plum. 

‘“Nope,’’ said number two with that con- 
tempt for friendly forms that so distinguishes 
childhood. 

““ Have a peach, then,”’ said the purveyor 
of fruit, digging into the basket, and the way 
that small boy’s hand came out to grab 
showed that his distaste for purple plums did 
not extend to the bloom-covered pink and 
white freestones. 

““Much you think I paid for this bamboo 
rod?’’ said the boy in front. 

Mrs. Drake says that I have utterly sub- 
dued the tendency to make me guess that 
existed in my Frank. Be that as it may, I 
put a high price on the rod and said “‘ Fifty 
cents?”’ 

My lack of candor was well repaid, for 
Master Bob—that was his name—told me 
with a very superior air, ‘‘ Nope, only a quar- 
ter. Guess you don’t know much about 
prices.’’ 

I hid my tremendous confusion by calling 
to the train boy who was passing with a tray 
of candy and I bought a box of caramels. 
Mrs. Drake says that I will never allow my 
boy to eat on a train, and that I have con- 
demned the practice as vulgar. Where she 
gets her memory for facts I don’t know. 

I opened the box and passed the candy 
around, taking one myself, just to be socia- 
ble, but Bob refused the sweets with the same 
kind of ‘‘ Nope’’ that had been accorded the 
proffer of the plum. 

““Don’t you like candy?’’ I asked, feeling 
that here was arara avis. Master Jim at my 
side had taken three caramels at one fell 
Swoop. 

‘“ Hate it,’? said Bob, twisting his hand- 
some face into a disgusted moue. 

““Well, what kind of boy ave you?”’ said 
I, much disappointed and mentally wishing 
that my boys hated it also. 

*““Oh, I had all I wanted once. I worked 
a week in a candy store and they let us eat as 
much as we wanted. Goll, I got so sick that 


I never want to see another candy. But I 
like fruit.’’ 
I should say he did like fruit. To my cer- 


tain knowledge he had eaten a dozen plums 
and six peaches. He offered me another, but 
I politely declined. I have not the capacious 
stomach that was mine when a boy. 

A queer smile overspread his roguish face. 
““Aunt Molly told me not to eat any of the 
fruit. It’s a present to mamma.’’ 

Imagine my feelings. I felt likea receiver 
of stolen goods, but Bob didn’t seem to care. 
“What’s the odds?’’ said he; ‘‘ got to do 
something.’’ 

““What’ll you tell your mother?”’ said I, 
feeling sure that I was now going to hear an 
avowal of contemplated mendacity. 

He laughed. ‘‘ TellherIate’em.’?’ Then 
he added, ‘‘ She’ll be so glad to see me she 
won’t scold.”’ 

This surprising knowledge of mother nature 
on his part nearly upset my gravity, but I 
controlled my features. 

Whistling between his teeth, 
another peach. 

I felt I ought to admonish him now. 


he took 


“‘ Better leave some for your mother. Isn’t 
she fond of fruit?’’ 
I had touched the right chord. ‘‘ Yes, she 


is,’’? said he, putting the peach back just as it 
was with a large and juicy bite in its cheek. 
‘*T forgot about that. She just /oves fruit.’’ 

The repast now being over he must do 
something else to amuse himself, and he be- 
gan thrusting his fishpole out of the window 


quickly and fearfully, as if he expected to 
knock over a telegraph pole. 

““Tf that hits anything the other end’ll slew 
around and strike that baby across the aisle,’’ 
said I. Mrs. Drake says that the rod would 
have gone out of the window to stay out if 
Frank had been at the other end of it, but I 
really think she is unjust. Boys must be 
allowed some latitude, and there really was 
little danger that he would hit anything as we 
were on the right-hand side of the car. 

The boy on my right was a quiet little fel- 
low and he was immersed in a weekly that I 
had given him to look at, but Bob was not 
quiet a moment. When he had tired of try- 
ing to catch telegraph poles he hailed the 
train boy who was passing through with 
papers and called for the Chicago Tribune 
with the air of a sixty-year-old. Two min- 
utes sufficed to possess him of all its contents, 
and then his generous instincts asserted 
themselves once more and he turned to me 
with, ‘‘ Want to look at it?) Not much in it. 
Never is on Monday.’’ 

Of course this last was an imitation of his 
father, but the generosity and good feeling 
were his own and I borrowed the paper, 
although I had already read my own. When 
I had finished a cursory examination of the 
headlines I handed it back with thanks and 
he began to tear it up and throw it out of the 
window, once causing a skittish horse ina 
meadow to kick up his heels and canter madly 
away. His boyishness so pleased me that I 
felt like adopting him. 

Mrs. Drake wants me to say that if I had 
adopted him I should have taken no more 
pleasure in his pranks, but should have tried 
to reduce him to a dead level of common- 
placeness by a lot of absurd rules. Is it 
possible that she knows me better than I do 
myself? I am certain that I should never 
have tried to repress such a breezy nature as 
Bob’s. He is entirely different from my boy, 
who is only half descended from my forebears 
and who has other-family peculiarities that 
need trimming. 

But to return to Bob. The paper having 
disappeared in gusty clouds that whisked 
past my window at cyclonic speed, he felt in 
his pockets and pulled out two cents. He 
looked at them and then at me, and thena 
mischievous gleam passed over his face and 
he tossed a cent out of the window. 

“What did you do ¢hat for?’’ 
amazed indeed. 

“T don’t know,”’ said he with a gay laugh, 
and then the second cent followed suit. 

““Tf everybody did that it would be worth 
while to walk on the railroad track,’’ said I. 

““You bet,’’ said he excitedly, and then 
feeling in his jacket pocket he pulled out 
some papers and a Sunday-school card and a 
lead pencil, and they shared the fate of the 
cents. 

““Why’d you throw the pencil away?”’ 

““Too short,’? said he. His eyes danced 
with mischief, and if his hat had not been in 
the rack I think he would have thrown that 
out, too. 

I staredathiminamazement. ‘‘ I'l] wager 
you haven’t any money in the bank,’’ said I. 
I thought that I knew the type: the generous, 
devil-may-care spendthrift style of boy who 
would never amount to anything on account 
of his recklessness and tender-heartedness. 

‘“T have twenty dollars saved up,’’ said he. 
‘* Mom don’t know it, either.’’ 

‘* How did you make it? Chickens?’’ said 
I. I suddenly decided that his money throw- 
ing was due to excitement and not to waste- 
fulness. 

‘No, I live in a city,’’ said he with very 
fine scorn. ‘‘I sold papers and worked a 
week in a candy store in vacation and cad- 
died for golf some.’’ 

From time to time he had broken out in 
little ejaculations concerning the landscape 
whenever we passed a pretty spot. I did not 
suppose that live boys cared for views, but he 
did and there was no posing in his enthusi- 
asm. He now discovered a landmark that he 
knew and his eyes danced with delight. 
‘“We’re coming to Lay Porte,’’ said he. 

I thought to spring a little sentiment on 
him. ‘‘It’ll be a long time before I see my 
home,’’ said I, ‘‘ I’ve nearly nine hundred 
miles to goyet. I wish you were going with 
mes’ 

“Well, I don’t,’’ said he frankly. 
hours is about all I want. Goll! 


said I, 


” 


“Two 
A feller 
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THE BOY FOR LAY PORTE 


can’t do anything on atrain.’’ Hehad been 
feeling in the hip pocket of his knicker- 
bockers as he spoke and he now pulled out a 
whistle and blew it. Every one in the car 
looked around. I nearly choked with laugh- 
ter. The boy at my side roused from his 
magazine, and the boy nature in him wak- 
ened as he said, ‘‘ Le’s blow it. Gee, but 
that’s a crackerjack.”’ 

Generous Bob handed it to him and he blew 
a blast even shriller than the first. An old 
man three seats in front of me frowned and 
turned around, saying sharply, ‘‘ Stop that 
devilish noise.’’ 

I was astonished at him. The boys were 
not his? Why should he worry at the noise? 
I am willing to admit the truth of Mrs. 
Drake’s remark that if the boys had been 
mine I should have thrown the whistle out of 
the window and threatened to spank them, 
but these were just two happy boys on their 
way home and they didn’t belong to anybody 
in the car. Why begrudge them their holi- 
day expression of feeling? 

Bob was now so excited that I felt La Porte 
was necessary if we wished to preserve the 
integrity of the car. He looked at the baby 
across the aisle as if he would like to pitch 
her out of the window just for the fun of it. 
His cheeks glowed red and his eyes danced 
with excitement. He was the picture of a 
handsome, wide-awake American, and I was 
proud of him. 

Just then the brakeman called out La Porte 
and I helped Master Bob get his traps together 
and saw him as far as the station platform. 

There wasa thin, sour, nervous little dried- 
up man with an acidulously expectant look 
upon his face standing on the platform, and 
in spite of his contrast to the healthy boy I 
knew at a glance that he was Bob’s father. 

As soon as Bob saw him he uttered a little 
shriek of welcome, perfectly boyish and emi- 
nently natural, but his father instead of clasp- 
ing the splendid boy to his arms and kissing 
him, said with much irritation, ‘‘ Stop that. 
I’d rather hear it thunder. Why didn’t you 
come home yesterday? This settles your 
going off on visits.’’ 

A hard look came into Bob’s face and he 
said very distinctly and very undutifully, 
“Oh, dry up!’’ and slouched along by his 
father’s side as different in bearing from the 
boy whose high spirits had so enlivened my 
trip as if he had come from another world. 

As the train moved off and I saw them go 
away together I wondered why it is that some 
parents do not seem to appreciate their own 
sons, and I wished that my boy were due to 
come aboard at the next station. 


Raed 
The Domain of Despair 


HERE are various kinds and degrees of 

deserts in this country, but the most 
utterly hopeless are found in the so-called 
Great Basin, between the Rockies and the 
Sierras. This is a vast region of deserts, 
with here aud there an area where Nature 
in prankish mood seems actually to have 
made an effort to produce spectacular effects of 
horror. From the Wasatch Mountains to the 
Sierra Nevada extends a ghastly stretch of ter- 
ritory, which is intersected by a series of 
high mountain ranges, running parallel north 
and south, with valleys between. 

A bird’s-eye view of the landscape shows 
three principal ranges, two of which are 
known as the Amargosa and Panamint, and 
between these is Death Valley, so called 
because it is the very abode of death. 

Imagine a narrow strip of arid plain, shut 
in between two mighty mountain walls, the 
peaks stretching up 10,000 feet into a burning 
sky. The surface of this plain, which is 175 
feet below sea-level, is a mere crust of salt and 
alkali, through which a ridden horse breaks 
up to his knees into a horrid paste that eats 
both hair and hide. 

A gray haze that never lifts makes every- 
thing indistinct and puzzling to the view. 
No vegetation is to be seen savea very scanty 
sagebrush, with leaves that are not green, but 
gray, and here and there a sort of cactus that 
grows to five or six feet in height, with 
extended branches. It is called the ‘‘ dead 
man,’’ because in the night each stalk looks 
like a corpse by the wayside. 

But the supreme horror of the place is the 
heat, which is unspeakable. There is a 
breeze, but it is so scorching hot as to blister 
your face. Streams flow from springs down 
toward the valley, but never reach it, because 
the heat dries them up on the way. 
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QLAQ FRI FDP 
Dressing Correctly 


AT MODERATE COST 


OUR Men's Tailoring Division produces the 
“ best character of Made to Order Clothing, 
which we sell direct 
to the consumer— 
ORI to YOU—at a sav- 
ing of about ONE- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct from 
the mills in large quantities, 
and manufacture the cloth- 
ing ourselves in our own 

workshops. 
This cut shows our No. V 
838, Fine Quality All Wool 


Black Unfinished Worsted, 
the best Black Unfin- 
ished Worsted ever 
made to order for 
$15.00, a suit 
for which 
many tailors 
and agents 
would ask 
$25.00. 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 
with fine 
soft unfin- 
ished surface, 
showing a 
fine diago- 
nal, and 
will not 
wear shiny. 
Order V 838. Any 
style Sack or Cuta- 
way Frock Suit— 


$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extraor- 
dinary values 
we offer. 


A sample of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue VR. 

Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 

weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
$25.00. Samples, cuts 
of different styles and 

full information 

about what well 
dressed men are wear- 
ing are all contained 
in our special cata- 
logue VR. 


We mail it Free upon request. 
Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 


(ONEITA) 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


NION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
ly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


A GENUINE FUR FELT 


Hat, 80c and $1 


Style L, 80c. Style H, $1 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price in cash, postal note or 
stamps. Don’t mistake these 
goods for cheap wool hats. Our 
goods are union made of genuine 
fur stock, trimmed with all silk 
band and leather sweat. Our 
object in selling direct at 
this unprecedented price 
is to reach others through 
your recommendation and 
introduce different grades 


5 me . auc and styles we make. As 
Colors — Black, Brown and Buckskin. represented in every par- 


Order by color and head size. ticular or money back. 
REFERENCE: Greenville Banking & Trust Co. BOOKLET FREE 
NORTH JERSEY HAT MFG. CO., Upper Shop, Newark, N. J. 


Woons).6ATHER 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorateyourhomes. Large 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, music- 
stands, bags, pocket-booksand ahundred otherarticles 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occupation. 

Asi You need not be an artist to master it. Send for pro- 
spectus. D. McCARTHY, Director National School of Caricature, 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 
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The Romance of [ 


Thomas SKilhew 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


other eyes besides hers took unsympathetic 
note of his spoiled and shapeless garments, 
as Minerva silently motioned that he should 
follow her through the crowd at the counters. 
The General thought rapidly as he made the 
fifty feet to the curtain at the rear. Minerva 
drew it aside for him to enter. A roll-top 
desk stood upon a warm, soft rug in the glow 
from a lavish fire. The General had regained 
his old-time self-possession. He had decided 
not to be cross, not to speak one word of 
reproach. Instead, he smiled and threw him- 
self into the chair at the desk. 

““ Well, my plum,” he said cheerily, putting 
his hat down; ‘‘ anything that requires my 
immediate attention?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Minerva, in the hard voice of 
trade. ‘‘I’ve got a porter who knows just 


what to dowith you. You are dead, Tommy; 
and I want you to remember that this isa 
business establishment, and not a churchyard. 
Here’s your hat.’’ 

‘“But, darling,’’ said the General rising, 
with a nervous contraction of the glottis, 
“I’ve come to marry you, dear!’’ 

‘“ No, thanks,’’ said Minerva, surveying the 
effects of wind and weather upon his once 
immaculate array; ‘‘I guess you’ve been in 
the water too long for me. Ina matrimonial 
way, Tommy, you always was a ghost. So, 
good-by, now!’’ she said, jerking back the 
curtain with a jeweled hand. 

Eight faces sent a cold chill through the 
opening. A tall cockney, with Minerva 
Grymes, Ltd., in gold letters on his cap, 
stood with seeming expectancy at the side of 
Paprika. General Skilhew’s eyes blinked, 
and he looked twice up at the ceiling. 

“ Nervy, dear,’’ he said in a diminished 
voice, ‘it’s pretty raw outside. Couldn’t I 
take my wig?’”’ 

““No!’’ said Minerva. ‘“‘ It’s the only thing 
you left us when you died. Atkins!’’ she 
called commandingly, beckoning to the gold 
letters. 

The warm sun glinting through the leaves 
of spring, the breath of perfumed air, the 
invitation of the deep-green meadows—I 
shall soon feel them. We are in Ametica 
again and I amin a Flushing Avenue electric 
car, and we are safely past the gas-works on 
our way to the ferry. And it is General 
Skilhew who rings up my nickel and stands 
on my toes, requesting the vulgar crowd to 
move up forward. He has tasted wealth, and 
now he knows its emptiness; and so in summer 
he sometimes takes such light employment 
as this, to put in fourteen hours of the lengthy 


” 


days; and in winter he makes foot tours in 
the South. 

If the Nine Sisters have not weathered the 
high rentals of Bond Street the Remedy 
flourishes in survival of them; and the price 
is still within reach of any one who is in 
earnest. Confound this Remedy with no 
other; for I should like to say that The Skil- 
hew Restorer—owned by Minerva Grymes 
— contains no injurious ingredients whatever, 
but is entirely a vegetable compound; and if 
you still fear that it may have some effect that 
will be harmful to your hair, I give you my 
word that it will have absolutely none. 
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Life’s Tragedy 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


T MAY be misery not to sing at all 
And to go silent through the brimming day. 
It may be sorrow never to be loved, 
But deeper griefs than these beset the way. 


To have come near to sing the perfect song 
And only by a half-tone lost the key, 
There is the potent sorrow, there the grief, 
The pale, sad staring of life’s tragedy. 


To have just missed the perfect love, 
Not the hot passion of untempered youth, 
But that which lays aside its vanity 
And gives thee, for thy trusting worship, truth— 


This, this it is to be accursed indeed; 
For if we mortals love, or if we sing, 
We count our joys not by the things we have, 


But by what kept us from the perfect thing. 


October 25, 190. 


My Studio in the St. James Building, New York, is the mo. 
‘ Finely Appointed in the Country. Private Instruction Given, 


©] | tell you. 


when such prominent men as 
these endorse my system there 
must be merit in what I teach: 


JOSEPH LEITER, Chicago, Ill. 


“T most heartily endorse and recom- 
mend your system."* 


POTTER PALMER, JR.,Chicago, Ill. — 
“* Best system I have ever taken.” 


JNO. K, COWEN, Pres't B. & O. R.R, 


“‘T have been much benefited by your 
instructions.” 


J.C. CUDAHY, Cudahy Packing Co. 


“Your system is marvelous.” 


G. H. ROBINSON, Gorham Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. 


“T feel that this last year has been a 
year when I have felt the best in my whole 
life, and I attribute it more to what you 
taught me than any other cause.” 


Shoulder. ... 2to5 inches é 
OU Call ex: aroamcnes [17 3 Weeks 
Upper Arm ¥% to 1% inches 


2 to 5 inches | 


Expansion . ‘ | 
2to8inches Under My Instruction — 


increase your Waist (reducea) 


Without Apparatus 


My system is taught by mail to women as well as men with perfect success. 
Age immaterial. Each pupil is treated individually and receives my personal - 
attention. Five to ten minutes’ exercise a day for three weeks will give you abso- 
| lute control over all of your muscles. If your occupation confines you in an office 
| or if your life is such that you suffer from any ailment, you need my systematic 
|| course of exercise at home. I have spent much time in studying the health of 
| people of sedentary habits. It is especially beneficial to those suffering from 
nervous affections. My system does not overtax the heart, as the body is treated 
as a symmetrical whole. : 


My charges are VERY reasonable. 
Within the reach of all. 


I could not give your case more attention, nor could I teach you more about my 
system, were my charges many times more than I ask. I will send you free, upon | 
request, valuable information about my system and testimonial letters from some of the 
most prominent people in the country. 


PROF. R. LEONIDE WANGER ; 


406 St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York 


LILIPUT 


POCKET STEREOSCOPE 


The smallest 
complete 
stereoscope 
apparatus 
with the most 
surprising op- 
tical effect. It 
is collapsable, 
and with a 
nuinber of views can be 

conveniently carried 

in the pocket. Highly 

finished in silver and 

gold decorations. 
20 photographs gowith 
each “ Liliput ’— sights 
from the whole world, 
and beautiful series of art 
works. Price complete, 
$1.00, sent postpaid any- 
where. Duplicate series of 
pictures insets of 20 for 50 cts. 
500 subjects from which selec- 
tions can be made. A won- 
derful, instructive and enter- 
taining novelty. Address 


LILIPUT STEREOSCOPE CO. 
Forrest Building 
Philadelphia 


Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 
S U y years. Plan approved by cay 
Judges and Educators. Ba FS 
Prepares for the bar. \ : 
Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 
HOME The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
or orles 1,000 buyers on our 
list. Instruction 


business. Graduates 
everywhere, Liberal 
terms, Special offer 
now. Catalogue free. 
given by mail in Short Story Writing, News Corre- 
spondence and Reportorial branches. Send for 
free booklets —tell how to start right. Address, 
United Press Syndicate, 680 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Patent 
applied for. 


The Wonderful Polishing Cloth) 
Takes the place of polishing pastes and liquids. Does no} 
scratch or soil. It is a clean cloth charged with magic clean} 
ing properties. Will polish anything from a coal-scuttle ty 
the daintiest silverware. Lasts longer and is less expensiv: 
to use. Send 10c for one piece 10 x 14 inches, 0!) 
25c for three pieces same size. 


THE ADVANCE MFG. CO. 
5 State Street Trenton, N. 


Dept. F 


sold on commission 
and syndicated. 


Learn to draw. We give instructions by 
special low rates. Hundreds of our grace 
earning big salaries. Write for Art Catal 
explaining our methods. 


Ohio School of Design, 707 Vulcan Bldg., Cle’ 
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IMPERTINENT 


POEMS 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Poor time /Z* *?\ Good time 
has its © ea) has its 
beginning 


. B. ; 
Hypnotism Edward H. EfdridyesA. M. 


There is no more popular or interesting 
form of entertainment than hypnotic 
exhibitions, and every one would like 
to know how to hypnotize. By follow- 
ing the simple and concise instructions 
contained in this complete manual any 
one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. : 


Proverbs sy Jona H. Bechtel 


The genius, wit and spirit of a nation 
are discovered in its proverbs, and the 
condensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. A good 
proverb that fits the case is often a con- 
vincing argument. This volume contains 
a representative collection of proverbs, 
old and new, and the indexes, topical 
} and alphabetical, enable one to find 
readily just what he requires. 


Electr icity By George L. Fowler 


An interesting and thoroughly reliable 
presentation of the subject for the ama- 
teur or skilled electrician. If you wish 
to install an electric door-bell, construct 
a telephone, wire a house, or understand 
the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required information. 
A practical book of inestimable value 
to every one. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin”? engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. A booklet about 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 


(I) YOU TOO 


Dy you ever make some small success 
And brag your little brag, 

As if your breathing would impress 

The world and fix your tag 
Upon it, so that all might sce 
The label loudly reading, ‘‘ ME!”’ 
And when you thonght you’d gained the height 
And, sunning in your own delight, 
You preened your plumes and crowed ‘All 

tight !’’ 

| Did something wipe you out of sight ? 
Unless you did this many a time 
You needn’t stop to read this rime. 


Toasts By Wittam Pittenger 


, Most men dread being called upon to 
respond to a toast or to make an ad- 
dress. What would you not give for 
the ability to be rid of this embarrass- 
ment? No need to give much when 

ou can learn the art from this little 
ook. It will tell you how to do it; not 

' only that, but by example it will show 

| the way. It is valuable not alone to the 

' novice, but the experienced speaker 

| will gather from it many suggestions. 


When I was mamma’s little joy 
And not the least bit tough, 

I'd sometimes whop some other boy 
(If he were small enough), 

And for a week I'd wear a chip, 

And at the uplift of a lip 

I'd lord it like a pigmy pope, 

; Until, when J had run my rope, 

Some bullet-headed little Swope, 

Would clean me out as slick as soap. 


Rei da met en Il About Wild Animals 


Or else you had not read this verse. : 
The NEW Natural History 


Cloth Binding, each, 50 Cents 


‘Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed for the price 
The Penn Publishing Company 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


All women were like pica print 


When I was young and wise ; By RrcHarD LypDEKKER, F. Z. S., assisted by more than a score of the ablest 

I'd read their very souls by dint naturalists in the world, is the latest and best work of its kind. It is a fascinating 

Of looking in their cyes. wonder-book, telling about all the marvels of the animal world, many of which 
And in those limpid souls I’d sce have been but recently discovered. It is strictly scientific, yet written in a style that 


A very fierce regard for me. is so pleasing and simple that children can read and understand and delight in it. 


And then —my, my it makes m faint |— ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Peroxide and a pinkish paint 


Gave me the hard, hard heart-complaint. in his introduction to the work calls it ‘‘ Easily the best and most reliable work in 
I saw the sham, I felt the taint, the field of popular Natural History.”’ 
Yet if she’d pat me once or twice, All the different sorts of animals are described and compared, from polyp to pachyderm: 
‘ ° 5 How they are related to each other; how they come to differ so widely from one another; 
I'd follow like a little fyce. how they protect and care for their young; how and where they make their homes; how 


, oe : they rule their communities ; the different part of the world that each sort inhabits; their 

J | I never played a little game methods of moving about; their migrations from place to place; the uses of their odd limbs 
PICT 7 And won a five or ten, and singular faculties; their wonderful intelligence in their own ways of life; what they 
} URES BY GIBSON | t eat and their wise ways of getting it; how they quarrel and battle among themselves ; how 
i , ’ But, presto ! I was not the same they shrewdly defend themselves against their foes; how they are hunted and trapped; 
| Frederic Remington, Howard Chandler Christy, As common makes of men. how they serve man with food, shelter, clothing, finery and other useful and beautiful 


thomas Mitchell Peirce, Oliver Herford, Louis i FS et oe P i = ; ; 
STA the hestartists of Aierica in our news Not Solomon and all his kind things; all these interesting matters and many more are fully told about, 


Biers and Gemtior Sroonte Becks || Held half the wisdom of my mind ee 
ions an eautiful Juvenile Books. . 
peyith a beautiful cover in colors by Maxfield And so I’d swell to twice my size, 702 Magnificent Full-Page Colored Plates 


arrish. Sent free to any address. Send for 
And throw my hat across my eyes, 


irtistic brochure, “ Modern Book Collecting,” if aa ; 
‘| /0W are interested in special book-making and ‘ : f The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 500 pages each. They are 
|| inting. Sent free upon request. And chew a quill and wear red tics, 4 beautifully but substantially bound in  half-morocco, with gold backs. 
|| RH. RUSSELL, Publisher, New York || And tip you off the stock to rise — } There are over 2200 illustrations—the most magnificent set of animal 


Until, at last, I’d have to steal i pictures ever made. Seventy-two of them are full-page Colored Plates 


in from ten-to sixteen colors. 


=— = The baby’s bank to buy a meal. 
| itchen Utensils NO POISON I speak as if these things remained Special Offer 5 


HAVING THIS | Has Ever Been Found , MERRILL 

TRADE MARK | A MEE Nichole All in the perfect tense. Half Price and Little Payments & BARER 
ate ICKel= ’ , 4 

| & W And yet I don’t suppose I’ve gained If you apply at once, you can secure a set by paying $1 club fee and $2 9 and 11 EB. 16th St. 

Steel are A single ounce of sense. a month for fifteen months— the club fee of $1 being the oo aria New York 
required before the complete set is sent to you. This is one-half the 

The BLUE LABEL I scoff these tales of yesterday regular selling price, and the offer will remain open Mowat cost to me vee 

rotected by Decision o 1 ili h i | If you want more details be- send specimen- page book o 

i ; n quite a supercilious wa for a short time only. y 1 at 

“re eae il an I q P Me fore ordering, send your name and address on this pet eh SE eee 

PROVES IT But by to-morrow I may bump three-cornered ticket. You will receive free a beautiful ee: fulk seas eatoweplatens case 

If substitutes are offered, Into some newer game and jump ! sample-page book and a fuller account of the nature of illustrations and text pages, and 


SCENE ainoalebibres. the work. But you must be prompt. full particulars of the club. 


You'll think I am the only trump 


Ba koate ickel-Stee are i 
| sofa by the leading Department In all the deck until — kerslump ! MERRILL & BAKER 


and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. Unless you'll do the same some time, 9 and 11 B. 16th St. NEW YORK / f/ Inquiry Ticket adaress 
de a Of course you haven't read this rime. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


HIS NEW NOVEL 


N ADMIRABLE story, 

clear-cut, brave, spirit- 
Richard 
Harding Davis in his ‘ ma- 


"__ The Bookman. 


With illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 


ed. It shows Mr. 


turity.’ 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
By the addition of 
25,000 New Words 

seine by WL. HARRIS, Ph. D., LE.D. 
1, S. Commissioner of Education. 
will readily settle questions about words, 
men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 

2364 quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for home study 
with the children, also “A Test in Pronuncia- 
tion” which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 

lilustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
2 Main Street Springfield, Mass, 


LEARN FROM 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 
ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and send to 


SYSTEM 


A Monthly 
Magazine 


for three months’ 

trial subscription. 

Learn what its ex- 

perts know about 

increasing sales, 

handling corre- 

spondence, “‘ book- 
less" book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufacturing, 
banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up- 
to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. Full year $1.00. 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Muskegon, Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 
“i? give our graduates immediate em- 
<r ployment and furnish free passes to 
we destinations. We always have more 
aN orders for operators than we can fill, 
railroads in many States, East and West. 
catalogue giving full information. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


and can give ourstudents choice of different 
Write for 


gare AAHTO 3 aT age 


| the Minor Poet, ‘‘ 


| maid. 
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Tea-Tabie Talk (No. 6) 
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Copyright in Great Britain 


Old Maid. 

““Reason! I don’t believe any of them 
have any reason.’’ The Woman of the World 
showed sign of being short of temper, a con- 


Bo what is her reason?’’ demanded the 


| dition of affairs startlingly unusual to her. 


““ Says she hasn’t enough work to do; really 


| servants are becoming impossible.’’ 


““ The present result of woman,’’ remarked 
will be looked back upon by 
the historian of the future as one of the chief 
factors in our social evolution. The ‘Home’ 
—the praises of which we still sing, but with 
gathering misgiving —depended on her will- 
ingness to live a life of practical slavery. 


| When Adam delved and Eve span—Adam 


confined his delving to the space within his 
own fence, Eve staying her spinning-wheel 
the instant the family hosiery was complete 
—then the home rested upon the solid basis 
of an actual fact. Its foundations were 
shaken when the man became a citizen, and 
his interests expanded beyond the domestic 
circle. Since that moment woman alone has 
supported the institution. Now she in her 
turn is claiming the right to enter the com- 
munity, to escape from the solitary confine- 
ment of the lover’s castle. The ‘ mansions’ 
with their common dining-rooms, reading- 
rooms, their system of common service, are 
springing up in every quarter; 
villa, is disappearing. The story is the same 
in every country. The separate dwelling, 


| where it remains, is being absorbed into a 


system. The houses are even warmed from 
acommon furnace. You do not light the fire, 
you turn on the steam. Your dinner is 


brought around to you in a traveling oven. 
You subscribe for your valet or your lady’s 
Very soon the private establishment 
with its staff of unorganized, quarreling serv- 
ants, of necessity either over or under 
worked, will be as extinct as the lake- 
dwelling in the sandstone cave.”’ 

““T hope,’’ said the Woman of the World, 
‘that I may live to see it.’’ 

“Tn all probability,”’ 
Poet, ‘‘you will. 
hopeful for myself.”’ 

““ Tf your prophecy be likely of fulfillment,’’ 


| remarked the Philosopher, ‘‘I console myself | 
with the reflection that I am the oldest of the | 


party. Myself, I never read these full and 
exhaustive reports of the next century with- 
out reveling in the reflection that before they 
can be achieved I shall be dead and buried.’’ 

““T disagree with you,’’ said the Minor 
Poet. 

““Your statement does not convince me of 
my error,’’ retorted the Philosopher. 

““ Nevertheless I speak the facts, express 
the world-current,’? continued the Minor 
Poet. ‘‘ Europe annexes piece by piece the 


dark places of the earth, gives to them her | 


laws. The Empire swallows the small State. 
Russia stretches her arm around Asia. In 
London we toast the union of the English- 
speaking peoples; in Berlin and Vienna we 
rub a salamander to the Deutsches Bund; 
Paris we whisper of a communion of the 
Latin races. In great things so in small. 
The store, the huge emporium, displaces the 
small shopkeeper; the trust amalgamates a 
hundred firms; 


worker. The limits of country, of language, 
are found too narrow for the new ideas. 
German, American, or English? Let what 


yard of colored cotton you choose float from 
the mizzenmast: the business of the human 
race is their Captain. One hundred and fifty 
years ago old Sam Johnson waited in a 
patron’s anteroom; to-day the entire world 
invites him to growl his table talk the while 
it takes its dish of tea. The Poet, the 
Novelist, speaks in twenty languages. 
Nationality! It is the County Council of the 
future. The world’s highroads run turnpike- 
free from pole to pole. One would be blind 
not to see the goal toward which we are rush- 
ing. At the outside it is but a generation or 
two off. It is one huge murmuring hive, one 
universal hive just the size of the round 
earth. The bees have been beforeus. They 
have solved the riddle toward which we in 
darkness have been groping.’’ 


The Old Maid shuddered visibly. ‘* What 
| a terrible idea!’’ she said. 
““To us,’’ replied the Minor Poet; ‘‘ not to 


those who come after us. The child dreads 
manhood, To Abraham, roaming the world 


the house, the | 


replied the Minor 
I would JI could feel as | 


in | 


the union speaks for the | 


SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS, 
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The Kind of 
Reading the 
Busy Man Like 


For the man of affairs, with countles 
calls upon his time, the hours { 
reading are few, and, therefore, shou 
be well spent. They could not 
better utilized than in company wi 
the WARNER LIBRARY. Summir 
up, as it does, the best litera 
thought of the whole world, it is ¥j 
dispensable as a reference work fe 
the hurried moments of the day, an 
a source of quiet, pleasurable readin 
at night. These long winter evenings | 


will be enjoyable with WARNER. 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage said: 


“The volumes composing THE WORLD! 
Best LITERATURE form in themsel 
a valuable library.” 


Si Fats (S) a pleasure to commend 
WorRLp’s Best LITERATURE, SO | 
mirably edited and selected as to me 
all the requirements of its title. It 
a most valuable addition to my library, 
and I prize it highly.” 


The Famous Warner Library of 


THE WORK OF 300 EMINENT 
LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


Assisting Charles Dudley Warner were Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and 300 other editors, critics and 
scholars. In a series of splendid essays by the 
greatest living writers, every great author is 
discussed. With this immense work at hand no 
one need ever plead ignorance of any literary 
subject. 


of the entire ‘‘ Memorial 
vised and enlarged, and 
splendid sets at only a 


will 


of the work. We will also accept 


Small Monthly Payments 


| new edition is already very large. 


This Free 


Send Inquiry Coupon 


So small that you will not feel the outlay. 
prompt action is needful, as the demand for this 


To-Dayrs= 


The World’s Best Literature 


(IN 46 SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES) 


THE BEST OF FICTION, HUMOR, | 
POETRY, SCIENCE, ETC. 


The Warner Library contains 20,000 pages 
fiction, humor, science, philosophy, travel, ess 
letters —ina word, all the best and lasting litera 
thought of sixty centuries. In poetry alone neai 
1000 complete masterpieces are given. 
Library also includes a complete course of read’ 
It is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure con 
Edition”? —newly re- 
supply these 
fraction above factory 
prices —/ess than one-half the publisher’s prices A 


Cut This Out 


INQUIRY COUPON 


The American Newspaper Association, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York, 


GENTILEMEN:— Please send me with 
out cost, booklet and full particula 
regard to the Memorial Edition of ! 
Warner Library of the World’s 
Literature. 


But 


Name— 
Street 
Go 


Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 


of bright boys between 12 and 20' years of age. 


We want § 


to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 


| on Z 4 Amateur Photography, 


of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although only 9 years old. 


It contains fine stories 


and handsome illustrations as well as departments of 
Philately, 


Numismatics, Curios, 


Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, 


etc., 
prizes to subscribers. 


and each month awards a large number of valuable 
. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
| 1 af c but, ¢/ vou are not already a subscriber and will send us 
4, y five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 


a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


If this ad. catches the eye of a 
live, ambitious party that desires 


to earn a handsome income, write us for 


our Money-Making Proposition, selling Stereoscopic 
goods; our Agents are making good wages daily above 
expenses ; exclusive territory. 


GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 613 Abel Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORY - WRITINGS 


and Journalism taught by mail. 
MSS. criticised, edited ; 


“Writing for Profit;” tells how © 
to succeed as writer. 


National Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 


BOOKS AT 
LIBERAL ; NI 
DISCOUNTS." Su) Wisemey ae ik 


Before buying books write for quotations. An ass 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at re 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, Nev 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discom 


When calling, please 
MR. GRANT 


When in 
of heal 

rest forn 
Your physician will agree. Booklet Jf 

STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsvill 


Come Here: 


body. 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet, “ 


Curved handle and face to fit ch 
Hole in handle and hook t 


Tooth Truths.” 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 


By mail or at dealers’. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, M 
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way with 
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Ee ee gases and 
all drudgery by installing il 


Hot Water or Steam 


_ Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
‘house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICA RADIATOR COMEANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. D 
band AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 
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§ SET THE TABLE ¥ 
rae by : 


SARAH TYSON RORER 


1855-R WAL 


: [NSIDE the covers of this 
a beautiful book is set 
forth the last word on the proper setting of 
ithe table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
‘with large photographs and will be found of 
| most welcome assistance to the housekeeper. 
' Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 
address. 


_ R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. N, Wallingford, Conn. 


The R.W. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 
ts an assurance of excellence. 


fF you want the | 

greatest watch 
_ value—accuracy 
\, and service—at 


ij) buy the world’s 
timekeeper — 


You can 

) buy an 

| oll almost anywhere. 

ver 50,000 dealers have them ( Wy, 

we will mail you one on re- {= if / 
__ Address Dept. 21 \\\\ | 

| Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. “SQ 


of price. Booklet Free. if i 4 
\ i\\\ \\ \ 
Street, New York \\\\h W 


“ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering"’ 
@ to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
STPAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


| six papers. 
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with his flocks, the life of your modern city 
man, chained to his office from ten to four, 
would have seemed little better than penal 
servitude.”’ 

““My sympathies are with the Abrahamit- 
ical idea,’’ observed the Philosopher. 

“Mine also,’’? agreed the Minor Poet. 
“ But neither you nor I represent the tend- 
ency of theage. Weareitscuriosities. We, 
and such as we, serve as the brake regulating 
the rate of progress. Why does the hotel 
with its five hundred servants, its catering 
for three thousand mouths, work smoothly; 
while the desirable family residence, with its 
two or three domestics, remains the scene of 
waste, confusion and dispute? We are los- 
ing the talent of living alone: the instinct of 
living in communities is driving it out.’’ 

““So much the worse for the community,”’ 
was the comment of the Philosopher. ‘‘ Man, 


friend Abraham: surely he, wandering in the Bites ie cee 


. 
as Ibsen has said, will always be at his great- Nolonereilinrse ] ountain 
est when he stands alone. To return to our the old form 
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We make, at Moderate Prices, 
all Forms of Fountain Pens, 
including the Automatic Self- 
Filling and Old Joint. 


pete. at . » 


i 


MIDDLE 


pe 


wilderness, talking with his God, was nearer | Reticle Jone Pen, 7 z 

the ideal than the modern citizen, thinking If no local dealer ee ae. 

with his morning paper, applauding silly | has a good assort~ A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 
shibboleths from an Adelphi pit, guffawing at ment Ohne ert Dent. Fs 22 Thames St.) New York 


coarse jests, one of the music-hall crowd. In | 


the community it is the lowest always leads. | 
If Socrates and Galileo, Confucius and | 
Christ had ‘thought in communities’ the 
world would indeed be the ant-hill you 
appear to regard as its destiny.’’ 

“In balancing the books of life one must 


Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven outside. 


have regard to both sides of the ledger,’’ Wears = iron, warm and comfortable 

‘ : : ‘ t. cet ini 
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to look behind. I see the weary way with 
many a downward sweep. But we are 


climbing, my friend, we are climbing.’’ | 
“But to such a very dismal goal, according | | (S, S i 
to your theory,’’ grumbled the Old Maid. | |) 


‘“T should hate to feel myself an insect in a 
hive, my little round of duties apportioned 
to me, my every action regulated by a fixed 
law, my place assigned to me, my very food 
and drink, I suppose, apportioned to me. 
Do think of something more cheerful.’’ | 

The Minor Poet laughed. ‘‘My dear 
lady,’’ he replied, “‘itis toolate. The thing 
is already done. The hive already covers 
us, the cells are in building. - Who leads his 
own life? Who is master of himself? What 
can you do but live according to your 
income, in, I am sure, a very charming little 
cell; buzz about your little world with your 
cheerful, kindly song, helping these your fel- 
low-insects here, doing day by day the useful 
offices apportioned to you by your tempera- 
ment and means, seeing the same _ faces, 
treading ever the same narrow circle. Why 
do I write poetry? I am not to blame. I 
must live. It is the only thing I can do. 
Why does one man live and die upon the | 
treeless rocks of Iceland, another Jabor in 
the vineyards of the Apenines? Who would 
be a sweep or a chaperon, were all roads 
free? Whois it succeeds in escaping the law | |) 
of the hive? The loafer, the tramp. On the | |} 
other hand, who is the man we respect and | | 
envy? The man who works for the commu- 
nity, the public-spirited man, as we call him; 
the unselfish man, the man who labors for | |, 
the labor’s sake and not for the profit, devot- 
ing his days and nights to learning Nature's | |) 
secrets, to acquiring knowledge useful to the | |) 
race. Is henotthe happiest? The man who | || 
has conquered his own sordid desires, who 
gives himself tothe public good? The hive 
was founded in dark days; before man knew, 
it has been built according to false laws. 
This man will have a cell bigger than any 
other cell; all the other little men shall envy 
him; a thousand fellow crawling mites shall 
slave for him, wear out their lives in 
wretchedness for him and him alone; all 
their honey they shall bring to him; he shall 
gorge while they shall starve. Of what use? 
He has slept 10 sounder in his foolishly fan- 
ciful cell. Sleep is to tired eyes, not to 
silken coverlets. His stomach— distend it 
as he will, it is very small—resents being 
extended. The store of honey rots. The 
hive was conceived in the dark days of 
ignorance, stupidity, brutality. A new hive 
shall arise.”’ 

“Thad no idea,’’ said the Woman of the 
World, ‘‘ you were a Socialist.’’ 

“Nor had I,’’ agreed the Minor Poet, 
“before I began to talk.’’ 
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“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells 
young men how, with- 
out help or influence, 
they can rise to the 
highest success, 


The present century 
abounds with exam- 
ples of young men 
who, alone and un- 
aided, have risen to 
the very highest pin- 

nacle of Success in their chosen callings. 

The great captains of industry of to-day were the 
poor boys of thirty years ago. They made their 
opportunities; they depended solely upon their 
own personal efforts. It was not a wealthy parent, 
nor an influential friend who started these men 
ou the road to fortune. 

What, then, is that irresistible force 
enabled them to overcome all obstacles? 

Every ambitious young man is searching for 
this secret. He believes that honesty, sobriety, 
perseverance, and determination are essentials in 
the foundations on which to build a successful 
career, and yet he realizes that he must possess 
something more than these prerequisites, if he 
would achieve conspicuous success. 

Those who study the lives of successful men 
will tell you that they all possessa certain force of 

,character—the power to mould and direct the 
opinions of others. John D. Rockefeller has often 
said. that he attributes his success largely to 
his ability to influence and control the minds of 
men. How to acquire that power is told by Mr. 
Edward Bok, in his lecture ‘‘ Keys to Success,” 
the most inspiring address to young men ever 
heard from an American platform. Mr. Bok does 
not preach theory; he gives good, sound, practical 
advice. He tells young men just how they can 
develop those qualities which contribute to suc- 
cess, and win both money and power. Every 
word is suggestive and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture are desirous that 
every reader of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post” 
should possess a copy of ‘‘ Keys to Success,”’ and 
they will send, complimentary, a complete 
copy of this address to every reader who will 
write for it enclosing 6 cents to cover cost of 
mailing. ‘‘ Keys to Success’’ is one of the many 
inspiring speeches contained in ‘*‘ Modern Elo- 
quence,’’ a library of Famous After-Dinner 
Speeches, Addresses and Lectures, in ten vol- 
umes, edited by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. The 
Publishers believe that these complimentary 
copies of Mr. Bok’s “‘ Keys to Success’? will prove 
effective advertising for the sale of Ex-Speaker 
Reed’s splendid Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers 


Suite No. 1, Commonwealth Building Philadelphia 
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Home’”’ by. Alice B. Stockham and 
«¢Why Some Men Fail’’ by Lorin F. 
Deland. Send 10 cents in stamps 
or coin for the 3 books. Address 
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MIND TRAINING 
IN BUSINESS 


By R. W. CONANT 


HE business world is a great sieve, in 
ali which men are being incessantly shaken 
and sifted, the little fellows dropping 
through and the big ones remaining on top. 
This winnowing process is remorseless, and 
every ambitious man is ever on the alert for 
new devices for so increasing his personal 
value that he shall not go through the sieve. 
No more doing business in ‘‘the good old way’’ 
— hang out your sign, tilt back, and wait for 
business to come to you. It is only aquarter | 
of a century, or even less, since the wise men 
who undertook to tell how every one might 
be successful laid all their emphasis on the | 
cardinal virtues— honesty, sobriety, truthful- 
ness and industry. 

But before long increasing competition 
called for increased equipment. The cardi- | 
nal virtues, though just as necessary as ever, 
had to be reinforced by education and, if 
possible, by practical expertness in some one 
department of industry. 

Nor is it sufficient to’de capable; you must 
seem so. The old-school moralists loved to 
impress upon our youthful minds the Latin 
motto—‘‘ Esse non videri,’’ the new school 
says—‘‘ Esse et videri.’’ The modern busi- 
ness man who must succeed by his own efforts 
studies how he may produce the best impres- 
sion on those whom he approaches, how he 
may make the most of himself. He aims to 
be both businesslike and agreeable, and 
especially does he take care to appear always 
vigorous. Evenif he is actually sick he will 
conceal and deny the fact as long as possible, 
knowing well that employers have no use for 
a man whom they suspect of being sickly. 
Recently an interview with a prominent man 
was published, in which he complained bit- 
terly of the injury done him by certain 
malicious persons who had spread abroad a 
report of his poor health. 

There are said to be firms which will not 
put a man into a responsible position, what- 
ever his qualifications, unless he first produces 
a reliable physician’s certificate that he is all 
sound. A certain clergyman, after he had 
been installed in a large church, was discov- 
ered to be subject to attacks of dyspepsia. 
One of the trustees remarked to me that if 
this fact had been known to them in advance 
the dyspeptic clergyman would never have 
been called.to that church. 

These examples serve to illustrate how 
inexorably the keenness of modern competi- 
tion demands of every man the best that is in 
him. Asaconsequence the study of personal 
development along all lines has received an 


Many an honest fellow has 
followed all his life the wise maxims taught 
in youth—to be sober, truthful and 
industrious—only to be painfully surprised 
at finding himself in later life no nearer suc- 
cess than at the start. Heisstill drudging in 
some inferior position, perhaps getting fifteen 


grows older. Hehas neglected mind training, 
probably never thought of it. 


Make Yourself What You Would Be 


It is a large subject. The fundamental prin- 
whatyou will of yourself, if you will only try 
hard enough, ‘Every desirable and helpful 
tendency may be developed; every undesir- 
able and injurious one may be checked or 
eradicated. The shy and timid can learn to 
be brave and self-reliant; the slow to be quick 
and the quick to be sure; the careless to be 
systematic; the tactless to be tactful; the 
taciturn to be eloquent, and the loquacious to 
be discreet; and so on through the list. By 
eternal vigilance every man can solve his own 
equation,’’ and he can do this 
only through the study and practice of mental 
training. 

In this study, as in every other, some must 
take a fuller and longer course than others; 
natural aptitude counts for much. How easy 
it seems to be for some fortunate individuals 
always to do the right thing in the right 
place; they please every one without apparent 
effort; they make each position a stepping- 
stone to a higher as if by magic. On them 
the world hastens to lavish its riches and its 
honors. : 

But those who really deserve the highest 
praise are the unfortunate majority; those to 
whom it comes hard to do just the right thing 
and say just the right word, and who must 
acquire that skill by the severest self- 
discipline and sleepless vigilance. They 
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THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


HE publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing that they have just F 
contracted with Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great _ 
book, ‘‘The Empire of Business,’’ for a special ‘‘SuccEss Edition’’ of 5,000 copies ~ 
at a price so low as to make possible the following extraordinary propositions:— : 


Two Great Special Offers 


1.—We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS (new or | 
renewal,) and «‘ The Empire of Business ”’ for only $1.50. re 

2.—We will send ««The Empire of Business’? FREE to any _ 
present reader of SUCCESS who sends us $2.00 for his own sub- 
scription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and one additional 
subscription (new or renewal,) from any neighbor or friend. 


The Special *‘ Success Edition”’ 


The Success edition of ‘‘ The Empire of Business” is the only low-priced edition which will 
be issued this season, the regular edition being sold by the publishers at $3.00. It will be printed — 
from exactly the same plates as those used in the regular edition, and upon the beautiful, new 
‘‘feather-weight’’ paper, first introduced this year—a paper fabric which represents one of the 
highest achievements of the papermaker’s art. The book contains 350 pages, and is substantiall 
and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, gold stamping. ‘he entire work will be executed in the — 
style which has made Doubleday, Page & Co. famous as publishers. ; 
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CONTENTS } 
The great value of this book is but partially indicated by the following chapter titles : 
The Road to Business Success. Anglo-AmericanTrade Relations. 


Railroads Past and Present. 


The A B C of Money. Business. Iron and Steel at Home and — 
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HE WILD INDIANS 
OVERCOAT” 


Real Indian Robes in beautifully fantastic colors are 
the decorative fad. The Indian fad is the newest type 
of ornamentation in the ‘‘ home beautiful."’ Pendleton 
robes have superseded Oriental draperies, because of 
their magnificent, cheerful coloring and distinctly 
American tone. We are selling quantities of them for 
every imaginable purpose —for traveling and steamer 
rugs, athletic robes, verandah wraps, couch covers, trunk 
and box throws, bed and camping blankets, etc. The 
taste or requirement of the individual is exactly met by 
these beautiful productions which the noble red man 
taught us how to make, and they_are more serviceable, 
more durable and more 
f economical than anything 
heretofore employed for 
j/ similar purposes. 

Weare the only manufacturers 
of real Indian robes. Every 
Pendleton robe is made of finest 
wooland dyed in the fleece. Ask 
your nearest dealer or department 
store to show them to you, and if 
you don’t find what you want, send 
us $5 by P. O. or Express Order, or 
Registered Letter, naming your 
choice of colorings and mentioning 
dealer's name, and we will send a 
genuine Pendleton Indian Robe, ex- 
press prepaid. 
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Our special box of 
Cigarillos is sold 
on the following 
conditions: We ship all orders Express Prepaid. 
You are to give them'a thorough trial by smok- 
ing a package of ten, and, if not entirely satis- 
factory, return the balance at our expense and 
\. the FULL amount of your remittance will be 
refunded by return mail. 
\\ Many smokers of real Havana Cigars desire 
an intermediate smoke which will possess all 
the quality and 
flavor to which they 
are accustomed and 
differ only in size. 
In order to meet 
this demand and 
introduce our regu- 
lar line to your 
notice we have pro- 
duced our Cigaril- 
los, a little cigar 
made from Havana 
tobacco of our own 
importation, which 
is strictly hand- 
made, unlike any- 
thing on the market 
and beyond com- 
parison in every 
way. They are put 
up in packages of 
ten, handsomely wrapped in gold foil and 
packed in a substantial box. 

If you do not find them better than any little 
cigar you ever smoked, you are at liberty to 
return them, we paying charges. They can be 
obtained only direct from us and are sold ab- 
f solutely under the Guarantee printed above. Try 
them at our expense. Remember, we pay all 
Express charges. 

Remit $2.50 for box of 100 by check, P. O. or 
Express Money Order or registered letter. 


CIGARS ON APPROVAL 
WITHOUT PAYMENT IN ADVANCB 
With each box of Cigarillos we send complete cat- 

alogue showing all our pure Havana styles and sizes 
} from $2.50 to $15 per hundred, from which you may 
make a selection for shipment on approval, without 
} payment in advance. These will be shipped to you 
Express charges paid and you may smoke several as 
a trial without charge. 

Every cigar we manufacture is of pure Havana 
tobacco, made by Cuban workmen and sold directly 
to individual smokers and clubs. We can supply 
} you pure Havana cigars at 40 per cent. lower than 

usual cost. Catalogue on request. 
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HYSICAL CULTURE SYSTEM 


‘NE of the foremost athletes in the world will teach you by 

mail the system that made him physically perfect. Menor 
nen with weak lungs and flabby muscles can be developed 
. few weeks into a healthy physical condition. The man of 
' or the child of five finds equal benefit. Children trained 
€r my system will become robust and healthy men and 
nen. A few minutes a day with this system will do wonders 

you. Each patient will be instructed according to his or her 
ficular requirements. Write for condition blank, book 
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must reckon with heredity, and there is no 
harder creditor. Are you naturally vivacious 
and talkative? Beware lest you appear too 


flighty for reliability in business. Are you 
inclined to be taciturn? A business man 
must learn to be “a good talker.’? Are you 


shy and reserved? People will crush your 
prospects with that awful epithet, ‘‘ cold.”’ 

By using the algebraic formula for geomet- 
rical progressions it is easy to compute that 
every human being has had, as far back as the 
tenth generation, 5130 ancestors. Roughly 
speaking, that covers about 300 years. If 
we go back further, say to 1300 A. D., each 
of us has_had 10,485,780 forebears. Each of 
these ancestors has bequeathed peculiarities 
of mind and body to his, or her, descendants — 
what a race composite, then, you and I must 
be! 


Ugly Ducklings that Turn Out Well 


A man is not, as popularly supposed, merely 
the incorporation of certain abilities, qual- 
ities and tendencies peculiar to himself; 
he is a microcosm of all which have ever 
existed, only with certain traits predominant 
which we call his individuality. It follows 
from this that it is a mistake for any one to 
assume that his individuality is fixed and 
unchangeable; it is merely a question of 
which side of his composite heredity shall be 
uppermost, and in that his will has a sover- 
eign choice. He canexalt the best that is in 
him and put down the worst, or vice versa — 
it is only a question of trying hard enough. 
This explains a matter of common observa- 
tion, that adults so often belie the promise of 
childhood; good childrenturn out badly, and 
bad children turn out well; the stupid boy 
grows up into the successful man, and the 
awkward girl into the graceful young woman; 
and the dear little Lord Fauntleroy, of whom 
every one predicted good, develops into a 
most unlovely man. 

In short, success depends less upon the 
hereditary qualities which happen to be 
uppermost at birth than upon the kind of am- 
bition. This should be a great consolation 
and encouragement to those who consider 
themselves poorly endowed by nature. 

That is not the usual explanation. It is 
generally regarded as an unfathomable mys- 
tery, variously explained, according to the 
observer’s preconceptions, as ‘“‘ evolution,”’ 
“ degeneration,’’ ‘‘environment,’’ ‘‘ Provi- 
dence,’’ or ‘‘the devil.’’ But whichever of 
these explanations one may prefer, they all 
amount to this—that the qualities which first 
predominated have ceased to do so, and new 
ones havetaken their place. It is like turning 
a kaleidoscope, so that an entirely new 
arrangement of the interior view appears. 
Most people leave the turning of their indi- 
vidual kaleidoscopes to circumstances, but 
that is as shiftless as it is foolish. Do your 
own turning, and insist on turning uppermost 
the qualities which you know are best. 


Get On by Using Push and Puli 


The day is past when a man can expect to 
wait modestly for others to seek him out and 
push him forward, just because he has exhib- 
ited all the cardinal virtues. The world does 
not care what you are, what you know, what 
you can do, or what you expect to do; its 
only interest is— What are you doing ? And 
if what you are doing is something which the 
world wants and which it can’t get better 
elsewhere, and if you can compel the world 
to recognize that fact, then it will gladly give 
you the best it has in return for what you do 
for it. Positive virtue, not negative, is what 
counts in this world, and probably in the 
next also. 

In these days it is no disgrace for any man, 
however high his station, to advertise himself 
or his goods. Nor is it well to be backward 
in asking for what one wants. ‘‘ Tohim that 
knocketh it shall be opened’’— especially if 
he seems likely to kick the door in. If you 
want a certain position, go for it, and get all 
your friends to help you. The doors to the 
Temple of Success are twofold; on one is 
inscribed Push, on the other Pud/. 

Aim to keep your mind pliable, especially 
as you grow older. One reason why business 


| men are prejudiced against employing men 


over thirty is that most men growstiff in their 
minds long before they get stiff in their 
joints. One should cultivate the habit of 
looking on all sides of every question, of 
being quick to see all its relations and sug- 
gestions; one should be receptive to new 
ideas, scrutinize them carefully and adopt 
those which are best. 

Look out for ruts. Keep moving. Action 
and inter-action are life, for life is positive; 
stagnation is the oncoming of death. 


Always Ready for Use 


With ordinary careful use 
keeps a keen edge for years 
without honing or grinding. 
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One for every day in the week 


Send for free book 
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TWO BLADE SETS 


The ‘fCarbo- 
Magnetic” is tem- 
pered by a secre¢ electrical process. 
Surgically ground by Hamburg 
process; adaptable for wiry or soft 
beards. Every one is guaranteed 
Six black handle and one ivor —the dealer will exchange it until 
handle for Sunday, $22.50. you are satisfied. 


Sold by best dealers or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 
Firm of A. L. Silberstein, 


ENNENS 


“Carbo-Magnetic” Razors, 
black handle, in flat Morocco 
case, $6.00. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


Save time Translating 


Latin, Greek, German, French, 


SN: Spanish, etc., by indexing your MADE BY + 
i ~ dictionaries with CHAS. C. SMITH, | 
ies EXETER, NEB. 


ith)q Gummed 
Smith’s fexicon Alphabets 
Neat leather tabs, gummed ready for use. Cut 
shows exact size of tabs. Price, English or 
Greek, 15¢ per alphabet, 2 for 25c., postpaid. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. P, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


1 Print My Own Cards 
X “<< Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, $18. Money saver. Big profits print- 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING | 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 30 
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|Simple and 


| Of your BG: or eae WEE as any address 
cash with order CATALOGUE FREE 
| Iver JohnsonsArms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG,MASS.US.A. 
99 Chambers St. New York 
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| was different. 


| all right. 


“ « 


I am not a “professor” in a “college’”’ of 
advertising, but an experienced business man, 
who has in the past twenty-two years created 
business amounting to millions of dollars in a 
variety of great industries. I have done this 
sometimes by giving my clients good business 
counsel—sometimes by judicious advertising— 
more frequently by both. 

I have taught some of the ablest advertising 
men much of what they know of the art to-day, 
and have secured many their present positions, 
The lowest salaried man in the number earns 


$3600 — another $8000 per annum. 
a limited number of students—not many— 
as every student-client receives my personal 


I can add 


attention. But; from no other man or ‘‘school’’ 
or ‘‘college”’ can you get the knowledge that 
I can impart to you in a comparatively short 
time. Write to-day for booklet L; it’s inter- 


esting and free. 


SAMUEL KNOPF 


Master of the Art of 61 East Ninth Street 
Advertising and Business New York 


Management 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


| and loves paintings, and poetry, and Shake- 


speare, and all that, and Curtis don’t care for 
those things at all. They wouldn’t have had 
anything in common. But Corthell—that 
And Laura did care for him, 
in a way. He interested her immensely. 
When he’d get started on art subjects Laura 
would just hang on every word. My lands, 
I wouldn’t have gone away if I’d been in his 
boots. You mark my words, Charlie, there 


| was the man for Laura Dearborn, and she’ll 
| marry him yet, or I’ll miss my guess.”’ 


““That’s just like you, Carrie—you and 
the rest of the women,’’ exclaimed Cressler; 
‘‘always scheming to marry each other off. 
Why don’t you let the girl alone? Laura’s 
She minds her own business, and 
she’s perfectly happy. But you’d go to work 
and get up a sensation about her, and say 
that your ‘heart bleeds for her,’ and that 
she’s born to trouble, and has sad eyes. If 
she gets into trouble it’ll be because some 
one else makes it for her. You take my 
advice, and let her paddle her own canoe. 
She’s got the head to do it; don’t you worry 
about that. By the way’’—Cressler inter: 
rupted himself, seizing the opportunity to 
change the subject—‘‘ By the way, Carrie, 
Curtis has been speculating again.’’ 

“Too bad,’’ she murmured. 

“*So it is,’’ Cressler went on. 
Gretry are thick as thieves these days. 
Gretry, I understand, has been selling 
September wheat for him all last week, and 
only this morning they closed out another 
scheme—some corn game. It was all over 
the Floor just about at closing time. They 
tell me that Curtis landed between eight and 
ten thousand. Always seems to win. I’d 
give a lot to keep him out of it; but since his 
deal in May wheat he’s been getting into 
it more and more.’’ 

“Did he sell that property on Washington 
Street ?’’ she inquired. 

““Oh,’’ exclaimed her husband, ‘‘I’d for- 
got. I meant to tell you. No, he didn’t 
sellit. But hedid better. He wouldn’t sell, 
and those department store people took a 
lease. Guess what they pay him. Three 
hundred thousand a year. J. is getting 
richer all the time, and why he can’t be satis- 
fied with his own business instead of 
monkeying ’round La Salle Street is a mys- 
tery to me.”’ 

But, as Mrs. Cressler was about to reply, 
Laura came to the open window of the parlor. 

‘“Oh, Mrs. Cressler,’’ she called, ‘‘ I don’t 
seem to find your Idylls, afterall. I thought 
they were in the little bookcase.”’ 

“Wait. I'll find them for you,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Would you mind?’’ said 
Laura, as Mrs. Cressler rose. 

Inside, the gas had not been lighted. The 
library was dark and cool, and when Mrs. 
Cressler had found the book for Laura the 
girl pleaded a headache as an excuse for 
remaining within. The two sat down by the 
raised sash of a window at the side of the 
house that overlooked the ‘‘side yard,’’ 
where the morning-glories and nasturtiums 
were in full bloom. 

““The house is cooler, 
Mrs. Cressler. 

Laura settled herself in her wicker chair, 
and with a gesture that of late had become 
habitual with her pushed her heavy coils of 
hair to one side and patted them softly to 
place. 

“It is getting warmer, I do believe,’’ she 
said, rather listlessly. ‘‘I understand it is 
to be avery hot summer.’’ Then she added, 
““T’m to be married in July, Mrs. Cressler.’’ 

Mrs. Cressler gasped, and sitting bolt up- 
right stared for one breathless instant at 
Laura’s face, dimly visible in the darkness. 
Then, stupefied, she managed to vociferate: 


“He and 


isn’t it?’’ observed 


“What! Laura! Married? My darling 
girl!” 
“Yes,’? answered Laura calmly. ‘In 


July —or maybe sooner.’’ 

“Why, I thought you had rejected Mr. 
Corthell. I thought that’s why he went 
away.”’ 

“Went away? 
mean it’s not Mr.Corthell. 

““Thank God!’’ declared Mrs. Cressler 
fervently, and with the words kissed Laura 
on both cheeks. ‘‘ My dear, dear child, you 
can’t tell how glad Iam. From thevery first 
I’ve said you were made for one another. 
And I thought all the time that you’d told 
him you wouldn’t have him.”’ 

“*T did,’’ said Laura. Her manner was 
quiet. She seemed a little grave. ‘‘I told 
him I did not love him. Only last week I 
told him so.’’ 


He never went away. I 
It’s Mr. Jadwin.’’ 


October 25, 1902 


Newspaper and 
Magazine in one 


Price Three Dollars 
a Year 
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A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts 


Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary | 


of the Navy, begins in The Outlook in November a series of twelve papers entitled 
““The New American Navy.”’ Noliving American isso well fitted to treat this dra- 
matic and thrilling subject. The articles will be richly illustrated with drawings 
by Henry Reuterdahl and with striking photographs and portraits. The chapter 
headings will be: Birth of the New Navy; Building the New Navy; Organization 
and Education of the New Navy; Preparation for War with Spain; Manila Bay; 
Blockade of Cuba; Bottling Up Cervera’s Fleet; Santiago; Valiant Deeds in the 
War with Spain; Samoa; The Philippines and China; Recent Naval Lessons. 


Six American Authors 


PASTEL PORTRAITS drawn from life by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
MARK TWAIN W. D. HOWELLS 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


Plate Proofs of these portraits, each 5x8 inches, suitable for framing, are in- 
closed in a handsome portfolio and sold for One Dollar. 


PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BILL address in full, and mail, at our risk, 


to The Outlook Company, 283 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is not already on our 
books as a subscriber, you will receive The Outlook for four months (price one dollar) and this 
Portfolio (price one dollar). 


to this blank, with your name and 
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_ State 


in around hole? Could you fill a bigger hole? Then don’t chafe you 
against its edges and sides, and don’t waste time hunting a new ho 
yourself. If you are an efficient, able man, capable of earning more 
write us and we will find you the position you ought to have. 
EMPLOYEES EMPLOYERS 


We find positions for Superintendents, Managers, Secretaries We find capable 
and Treasurers for Corporations ; Insurance Men, Experienced and technical men 
Salesmen, Expert Book-Keepers, Successful Solicitors. sponsible positions. 


We bring together employers and high-grade assistants. Write us for plan and 
booklet. But don’t stop there; give us some information about your needs. 


BusiNess MEN’ THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, 257 Broadway, New Yo 
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Your Closets or Wardrobes Too Small 
GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS make them hold dou 


measure. Keep everything smart 
and orderly. Imitations will dis- 
appoint you, Goodform Closet 
‘Sets ney Cla 


Men’s Set Six each Coat and Trou- 
$2.25 sers Hangers. One each 
Express Paid ( Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 


Women’s Set ( Six each Skirt and Coat a ; 
$1.75 Hangers. Oneeach Shelf 
Express Paid ? Bar and Door Loop. 


Sold everywhere 
by furnishing stores. — 
Send for free book- a ih, 
let showing other er! 
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than our clever puzzle 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
ery fitting that it should be distributed by the 
takers of the best shaving soap in the world.” 
|The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

“ A wonderful piece of ingenuity.” 

“Every one is mystified, and no one is able to 
te how the change is made.’”’ 

|“T puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, be- 
wre ] tumbled to the trick. It’s theslickest thing 
ever saw.” 
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Address Department 11. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
on Wet Days—Handsome Always 


The sole is built up of leather, 
cork, leather, rubber, leather; the 
upper is waterproofed. In dressi- 
ness, fit, workmanship, 
equals any $5 shoe 
on the market. 


COMFORT 
WITH 
STYLE 


Agents every- 
where, or we 
can fit you by 
mail (25c. 
extra for de- 
livery). 


ite for our 


ke Main St., Campello, Mass. J 
encerian Steel Pens 


— Durability, 
woemness of Point, 
* Workmanship. 


i Card (12 Peus,) different Patterns, will be 


aid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


mencerian Pen Co., 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THEY SATURDATAEVENING POST 


“Well, then, why did you promise? ’’ 

““My goodness!’’ exclaimed Laura with a 
show of animation. ‘‘ You don’t realize what 
it’s been. Do you suppose you can say ‘no’ 
to that man?”’ 

“Of course not, of course not,’’ declared 
Mrs. Cressler joyfully. ‘‘ That’s J. all over. 
I might have known he’d have you if he set 
out to do it.’’ 

““Morning, noon and night,’’ Laura con- 
tinued. ‘“‘He seemed willing to wait as 
long as I wasn’t definite; but one day I wrote 
to him and gave him a square ‘No,’ so 
he couldn’t mistake, and just as soon as I’d 
said that he —he—began. I didn’t have any 
peace until I’d promised him, and the moment 
I had promised he had a ring on my finger. 
He’d had it ready in his pocket for weeks it 
seems. No,’’ she explained, as Mrs. Cressler 
laid her fingers upon her left hand, “‘ that 
I would not have —yet.’’ 

**Oh, it was like J. 
repeated Mrs. Cressler. 

“Persistent!’’ murmured Laura. ‘‘ He 
simply wouldn’t talk of anything else. It 
was making him sick, he said. And he did 
have a fever—often. But he would come out 
to see me just the same. One night when it 
was pouring rain Well, Ill tell you. 
He had been to dinner with us, and afterward, 
in the drawing-room, I told him ‘ no’ for the 
hundredth time just as plainly as I could, 
and he went away early—it wasn’t eight. 
I thought that now at last he had given up. 
But he was back again before ten the same 
evening. He said he had come back to 
return a copy of a book I had loaned him— 
Jane Eyre it was. Raining! I never saw it 
rain as it did that night. He was drenched, 
and even at dinner he had a low fever. And 
then I was sorry for him. I told him he 
could come to see me again. I didn’t pro- 


to be persistent,’’ 


| pose to have him come down with pneumonia, 


or typhoid, or something. And so it all 
began over again.’’ 

‘“But you loved him, Laura?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ You love him now?”’ 

Laura was silent. Then at length: 

““T don’t know,’’ she answered. 

““Why, of course you love him, Laura,’’ 
insisted Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have 
promised him if you hadn’t. Of course you 
love him, don’t you?”’ 

*“ Yes, I—I suppose I must love him, or— 
as you say—I wouldn’t have promised to 
marry him. He does everything, every little 
thing I say. He just seems to think of 
nothing else but to please me from morning 
until night. And when I finally said I would 
marry him, why, Mrs. Cressler, he choked all 
up, and the tears ran down his face, and all 
he could say was, ‘ May God bless you! May 
God bless you!’ over and over again, and 
his hand shook so that——_ Oh, well,’’ she 
broke off abruptly. Then added, “‘ Somehow 
it makes tears come to my eyes to think of it.’’ 

“ But, Laura,’’ urged Mrs. Cressler, ‘‘ you 
love Curtis, don’t you? You—you’re such 
a strange girl sometimes. Dear child, talk 
to me as though I were your mother. There’s 
no one in the world loves you more than I 


do. You love Curtis, don’t you?’’ 

Laura hesitated a long moment. 

““Yes,’? she said slowly at length. ‘I 
think I love him very much sometimes. And 


then sometimes I think I don’t. I can’t tell. 
There are days when I’m sure of it, and 
there are others when I wonder if I want to 
be married, after all. I thought when love 
came it was to be—oh, uplifting, something 
glorious, like Juliet’s love or Marguerite’s. 
Something that would——” Suddenly she 
struck her hand to her breast, her fingers shut 
tight, closing to a fist. ‘‘ Oh, something that 
would shake me all to pieces. I thought 
that was the only kind of love there was.’’ 

“Oh, that’s what you read about in trashy 
novels,’’? Mrs. Cressler assured her, ‘‘ or the 
kind you see at the matinées. I wouldn’t let 
that bother me, Laura. There’s no doubt 
that J. loves you.’’ 

Laura brightened a little. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ there’s no doubt about that. It’s 
splendid, that part of it. He seems to think 
there’s nothing in the world too good for 
me. Just imagine, only yesterday I was say- 
ing something about my shoes, I really forget 
what—something about how hard it was for 
me to get the kind of shoes I liked. Would 
you believe it, he got me to give him my 
measure, and when I saw him in the evening 
he told me he had cabled to Brussels to some 
famous shoemaker and had ordered I don’t 
know how many pairs.’’ 

“Just like him, just like him!’’ cried 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ I know you will be happy, 
Laura, dear. You can’t help but be witha 
man who loves you as J. does.’’ 

“Tt think I shall be happy,’’ answered 
Laura, suddenly grave. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Cressler, 


” 
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If You Are a Pianist 
or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. It lies in 
ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by 
buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when 
searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes, filled 
with the best selections, and thoroughly indexed ? The “‘ Library of the World’s 
Best Music,” is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but 
light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, 
carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the 
music it contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our 
Musical Library Club—for a limited time —the entire set will cost you one-tenth 
of that amount, and you can pay it in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


This Bookcase Free if you ee oe The World’s 
Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection 
of music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages 
of sheet music — which is 500 more than any 
other Musical Library. It is fully indexed, 
so that any selection can be quickly found. 
The volumes are specially bound so they 
open flat atthe piano. All the world-famous 
composers are represented — including such 
names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sulli- 
van, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, De Koven, 
Strauss and Gounod — but the selections have 
been so carefully made that none is too diffi- 
cult for the average performer. The work 
contains 300 instrumental selections by the 
best composers, including popular and oper- 
atic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and 
classic and romantic piano music. ‘here 
are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 
and quartets. Among the selections are 100 
new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musical cyclo- 
pedia it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 
biographies of musicians and 400 portraits, 
many of the last being handsome chromatic 
art plates in colors. ‘he volumes are hand- 
somely bound in art cloth and half-leather. 
In number of pages of sheet music, number 
of biographies, and in number of illustra- 
tions, this Musical Library leads all others. 


Stze of Volumes, 9 * 12 inches. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the 
‘“World’s Best Music”’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and print- 
ing. On this account we are able to offer these sets at about half the 
regular subscription prices — payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical 
Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can 
secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. 
These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The edition 
is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure a 
set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. 
We will then send you a set (express paid by us) for ex- 
amination. After five days’ use, if you are not satisfied, 
return the books to us at our expense. But if you decide 
to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five 
days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full 


amount is paid. 

BOOKCASE FREE — We have a small number of elegant 
oak-wood bookcases that are made 

especially to hold a set of the ‘* World’s Best Music.” Their 

retail price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them 

as premiums to prompt subscribers. ‘To obtain one of 

them free with your set it is necessary to send your order 

before November 15th. If your order is received after 

that date we cannot send a bookcase with your set, 

unless you care to pay the retail price of $4.00. 


University 
Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
“The World’s Best Music,”’ 
in half-leather. If satisfactory 
ITagree to pay $1.00 within 5 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 
days. If this coupon is mailed before 
Novy. 15th, I am to receive a bookcase 
with the set free. 


Street 


City 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months, 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned. 


Merritt’s Wool 
Health Comforts 


are made of the choicest selected, pure, snow-white Indiana 
Wool. Scientifically sterilized and carded. Absolutely free 
from odor and dust. Full of elasticity. Light and fluffy. 


Warmth Without Weight 


Made to order in 
any size desired, for the cradle, crib, and the largest beds, 
with or without the outside covering of silkaline, satine, silk, 


Four times warmer than woolen blankets. 


The most beautiful and delightfully satisfactory bed covering made. Sold direct from our 
Write fora small square cut from a finished comfort, and our 
Woolen Factory established 1856. 


etc. 
factory to you on thirty days’ trial. 
booklet, ‘‘ Health Comforts,’’ free. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., 805 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


0 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieties from 
Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c; 40 diff. 
U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c. 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 


We send out sheets of stamps and give 50°per cent. discount. 
L, CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


25 Cents 


VISITING CARDS 32.fentt 


Correct styles and sizes. Your money back if not 


I | perfectly satisfied. All orders filled day received. | 


The Redfield Press, 823 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
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“DAISY” or 
«« SENTINEL”’ 


is stamped on the 
stock of the finest 


AIR RIFLES 


on the market. Simply } 
a matter of choice between 
the two, as either style represents 
the best that skilled labor and accu- 
rate machinery can produce. They 
shoot as straight as any gun made, 
and are entirely free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little prac- 
tice any boy can becomea crack 
shot. The possession of a good gun 
helps to make a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind. Our rifles have walnut stocks, handsome 
nickeled steel barrels, improved sights and interchangeable 
parts. If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy”’ or 
“‘Sentinel,’’ send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times, - - $1.25 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, $1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts, - - $1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 Shot, - - - $1.25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, - --- 35 cents 
Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO. Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


Safety 
Razor 


Shaves Clean and Never Pulls 
aN Self Shaving 
> a Luxury 
Ys and 

Home 
Comfort 


Absolutely no danger of cutting 
yourself. Nothing to learn. Any and 
everybody can use this original and best 
Safety Razor in the world. 


Over 5,000,000 daily users are our best adyer- 

tisers. A RAZOR OF MERIT. Established 1875 

Insist on getting the ‘‘3 Stars.’’ The only 
Safety Razor entirely open in Jront—no obstruc- 
tions. Higher in price than imitations, but well 
worth the difference. There 1s none “Just as 
good.” Razor, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, 
$3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class Cutlery 


ENORMOUSLY 
The Largest SALE 


A Cigarettes 


I= 


Cork Tips or Plain 


SURBRUG COMPANY, Makers. 


or FEES returned. 
FREE opinion as 
to patentability. 


PATENT SECURED 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications | 


ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. 
FPREE 


SAMPLE COPY | 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


| Cressler’s arm around Laura’s waist. 


THEV SATURDAY 


I want to be. I hope that I sha’n’t come to 
myself some day, after it is too late, and find 
that it was all a mistake.’’ 
a little. ‘‘ You don’t know how nervous I 
am these days. One minute I am one kind 
of girl, and the next another kind. I’m so 
nervous and—oh, I don’t know. Oh, I 
guess it will be all right.”’ 
eyes, and laughed a note. | ‘‘ J don’t see why 
I should cry about it,’’ she murmured. 

“Well, Laura,’’ answered Mrs. Cressler, 
“if you don’t love Curtis, don’t marry him. 
That’s very simple.’’ 

‘It’s like this, Mrs. Cressler,’? Laura 
explained: ‘‘I suppose I am very unchar- 
itable and unchristian, but I like the people 
that like me, and I hate those that don’t like 
me. Ican’t help it. I know it’s wrong, but 
that’s the way I am. And I love to be 
loved. The man that would love me the 
most would make me love him. And when 
Mr. Jadwin seems to care so much, and do so 
much, and—you know how I mean; it does 
make a difference, of course. I suppose I 
care as much for Mr. Jadwin as I ever will 
care for any man. I suppose I must be cold 
and unemotional.’”’ 

Mrs. Cressler could not restrain a move- 
ment of surprise. 

“You unemotional? Why, I thought you 
just said that you had imagined love would 
be like Juliet and like that girl in Faust — 
that it was going to shake you all to pieces.’’ 

“Did I say that? Well, I told you I was 
one girl one minute and another another. I 
don’t know myself these days. Oh, hark,”’ 
she said abruptly, as the cadence of hoofs 
began to make itself audible from the end of 
the side street. ‘‘ That’s the team now. I 
could recognize those horses’ trot as far as I 
could hear it. Let’s go out. I know he 


] 


would like to have me there when he drives | 


up. And you know’’—she put her hand on 

Mrs. Cressler’s arm as they moved toward the 

door —‘‘ this is absolutely a secret as yet.’’ 
““Why, of course, Laura, dear. But tell 


me just one thing more,’’ Mrs. Cressler asked 


in a whisper. ‘‘Are you going to have a 
church wedding ?’’ 

‘“ Hey, Carrie,’’ called Mr. Cressler from 
the stoop, “‘ here’s J.’’ 

Laura shook her head. 

“No, I want it to be very quiet—at our 
house. We’ll go to Geneva Lake for the 
summer, That’s why, you see, I couldn’t 
promise to go to Oconomowoc with you.’’ 

They came out upon the front steps, Mrs. 
It was 
dark by now, and the air was warmer. 

The team was swinging down the street 
close at hand, the hoof-beats exactly timed, 


| as if there were but one instead of two horses. 


“Well, what’s the record to-night, J.?”’ 
cried Cressler, as Jadwin brought the bays to 
a stand at the horse-block. Jadwin did not 
respond until he had passed the reins to the 
coachman, and taking the stop-watch from 


the latter’s hand he drew at his cigar and | 


held the glowing tip to the dial. 

“Eleven minutes and a quarter,’’ he 
announced, ‘‘and we had to wait for the 
bridge at that.’’ 

He came up the steps, fanning himself with 


| his slouch hat and dropped into the chair that 


| park itself. 


Landry had brought for him. ‘‘ Upon my 
word,’’ he exclaimed, gingerly drawing off 
his driving gloves, ‘‘I’ve no feeling in my 
fingers at all. 


But he was hardly settled in his place 
before he proposed to send the coachman 


| home, and to take Laura for a drive toward 


Lincoln Park, and even a little way into the 
He promised to have her back 
within an hour. 

In the light of the street-lamps Mrs. 
Cressler and the others watched them drive 


off, sitting side by side behind the fine 
horses. Jadwin, broad-shouldered, a fresh 


cigar in his teeth, each rein in a double turn 
about his large, hard hands; Laura, slim, 
erect, pale, her black, thick hair throwing 
a tragic shadow low upon her forehead. 

‘CA fine-looking couple,’’ commented Mr. 
Cressler as they disappeared. 

The hoof-beats died away, the team van- 
ished. Landry Court, who stood behind the 
others, watching, turned to Mrs. Cressler. 
She thought she detected a little unsteadi- 
ness in his voice, but he repeated bravely: 

““Yes, yes, that’s right. They are a fine, 
a—a fine-looking couple together, aren’t 
they? A fine-looking couple.’’ 

A week went by, then two; soon May had 
passed. On the fifteenth of that month 
Laura’s engagement to Curtis Jadwin was 
formally announced. The day of the wed- 
ding was set for the first week in June. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Her voice shook | 


She wiped her | 


Those fellows will pull my | 
| hands clean off some day.’’ 


October 25, 19) 
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What’s the Use of Arguing 
the Matter r ; 


Nobody could make you believe that oleomargarine is as 
good as pure butter. ; 

It may be colored to look like butter. 

It may be doctored to taste like butter. 

It may be sold to take the place of butter. 

But it’s only an imitation of the real article after all. 

The Page-Davis Advertising School is the original. 

We have created every precedent and set every standard. 
Anything but the Page-Davis course is, at best, 

only an imitation of the original, after all. 


Bi 
The business of advertising is a profitable one. Advertisement-writers are in ae | 
By reference to our recent ads. in this publication you will see where some of our | 
students are earning professional salaries. We teach you thoroughly by mail. 
Our large, handsome prospectus sent free on request. It tells you everything, 


Notice to 
Employers 


Concerns throughout the country desirous of engaging capable advertisement- | 
writers are requested to communicate with us. j 


This service is gratis. | 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE 
Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Suite 1518, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


Mediterranean and Orient | 


January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, $400, “i " 
West Indies January 14th, 21 days, 


50, up. 


Norway, Sweden and Russia’ 


July 2d, 1903, 42 days, $275, up. No Overcrow 


Chartered, takes PRneak only, like a yacht, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 
Stopping at all Points of Interest. 


Modern steel Ocean Liners turned into Yachts for our 
patrons. A new erain World’s Travel for Tourists, affording 
a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed 
of. We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on 
the ‘‘Celtic’’ last year as to the perfect satisfaction afforded 
by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulars, 
address, FRANK C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


or STAMMER 


NOT 

Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Pennsylvania, Hon. 
John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston, 
Mass., heartily endorse the Philada. Institute 
— the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 


Chartered, takes our party only, like a yacht, to the 
WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY a 
RUSSIA, Stopping at all Points of Interest. 


If You Have Talent for 


- DRAWING 


» cut this out and mail it with — 

’. your name and address,and ~~ 
| get a free Sample Lesson 
| with terms and twenty por- 
), traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 


is a hobby followed with 
pleasure and profit by 


STAMP COLLECTING thousands of intelligent 


LeLON 


if: 
ee 


e: 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
OF eal pe at ae Subset jaunceede CARICATURE, 
of cured pupils. ustrated 80-page book free. : 3 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t and Founder, * Studio 85 World Bldg., N.Y. \ 
| who cured himself after stammering 40 years. zi 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. Th T e f R id T le 
C lif 1 R t Before deciding where to ¢ rain 0 api rave er 
aliiornia esor spend the winter write for Te thee syivaniatiGodeinl ‘ lail ave 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- e poe AEN vene speci! running” Ct 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving | New York and Chicago in twenty hours. It combit! 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. speed with absolute security and every comfo 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California Its equipment is as perfect as can be procured. T 
observation cur is a special feature. | 
=) : CALENDARS, Lan hang = : 
ations 
from best Authors, 08. Price | _ SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 
40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25, | Ford’s Air-Tight Weather Strips Do It. Easily appl! 
G postpaid. Send for catalogue | to any door or window. Samples and full pai ‘) 
of French books. W.R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., N. Y. free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall mont : 
TATATCZ is a holby fllowed ai, | €:3- FORD, Manufacturer, Dept.D, Holyoke,Mai 
EES SUCCEED WHER 
persons. Free copy of Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News K TR 
telling all about it, sent upon request. : Largest Nursery. OTHERS Ls 
MEKEBL- REDFIELD - SEVERN 60, . Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years exper i 
RN C0,, 198 Greene Street, New York City STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N.| 
$25,000 made from one-half 2 
acre. Easily grown through- STAMP COLLECTING is most. interesti 
out the U. S. and Canada. instructive and profitable. For only 10¢ we § 
Room in your garden to grow start you with an album and 300 genuine sta! 
thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Isl i 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. disco! 
McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, ] 
PRONOUNCING H O LM A N are leading the market. Yest,pocl 
Handy volumes. 4 sizes: + 
A. Je HOLMAN & CO., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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If you could see the Oro Hondo Property 
you would be interested in this map 
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ORO HONDO HOMESTAKE 
Hatched Line shows the location of the Ore Body 


HIS MAP shows the location of the biggest gold mine | assays $7.60 to the ton, identical in character with the Homestake ore. 
in the world —the Homestake and the adjoining Oro The Company is now extending this development work by opening up 
Hondo Mine, which promises to become equally (araane and and blocking out sufficient ore to supply a large crushing and cyanide 


7 eae plant for many years tocome. To do this work, and to erect and pay for 
" Oo - ‘4 reo ri % - 5 = ° Fe “, 
profitable. Although the Homestake has paid regular divi a two hundred stamp mill and cyanide plant capable of handling from 800 


dends for twenty-five years and is crushing over three thousand | to 1000 tons of ore per day, will require an additional expenditure of from 
‘tons of ore daily, it has enough ore in sight to run its enor- $400,000.00 to $500,000.00. While the necessary amount to do this has 
mous plant, night and day, thirty-five years longer without | been underwritten or guaranteed by the present management, so that the | | 
Bearther development work. Mining on this famous ore ledge, success of the enterprise is absolutely assured, the Company hz isulecided to: | 


; : : , offer to the public a portion of the 3,500,000 treasury shares — — 
hich is 456 feet wide and of vertical formation, is on the I 395 Se ee nro 
at 50 cents per share. The proceeds of this subscription will be used for 


same substantial basis as iron manufacturing In Pennsylvania. the purposes above stated. The following well-known business men, whose 
The managers of the Oro Hondo Mining Co. are practical mining | jnterests are largely identified with mining, are officers of the Company: | 
men, who saw the splendid possibilities in the property they subsequently : t | 
} bought, and which was only acquired after years of most careful and faut ew ie ee SA aS ean beats ; 1 
diplomatic negotiation at a cost exceeding $600,000.00. With their own s See ee a eee ee eee e eam Vceteresacdt 
, Srivg Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Co., Lead, S. D., Vice-President and General Manager 
money, and before a share of stock was offered for outside subscription, ee ae ‘ 
1 oy ROBERT H. DRISCOLL, Cashier First National Bank, Lead, S. D., Treasurer 
the initial development work was undertaken. A large three compart- : : : 
acne GEORGE D. BEGOLE, Asst. Sec. Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Co., Denver, Secretary 
ment shaft, 17% by 8 ft., was started and a complete hoisting plant (the : 
hoist alone cost over $20,000.00), capable of hoisting 1500 ft., was | It will therefore be evident to every careful, conservative, investigating 
installed. This shaft is already down over 100 feet in an ore body that | investor— 


FIRST: That the Oro Hondo is not a proposition which promises the investor impossible monthly dividends before they are earned. 
# | SECOND: That the Oro Hondo is a gold mine with every indication of becoming a permanent dividend payer for an unlimited period in the 
future. The magnitude of this enterprise is assured by its conservative and able management. 


tr: 
1 |§ THIRD: That the Oro Hondo stock will increase in intrinsic value as this development proceeds to a point that will return most staple and 


I satisfactory profits to the original investor. 


if 
f ‘The stock will be listed on the principal mining exchanges of the country, thus affording a ready market at all time to all stockholders. 


¥ If any subscriber, upon investigation, is not satisfied that the existing conditions at the 
Mine have been understated by us, we shall cheerfully refund the amount subscribed. 


If a number of prospective investors desire to visit the property and verify the conditions existing, as stated in our advertisement, we 
‘shall be willing and pleased to personally conduct such a party, with their own expert if desired, at our expense. No inconvenience 
‘would attend such a trip. The best accommodations will be provided to within less than a thousand yards of the main shaft in the 
city of Lead, sixty hours from New York or Philadelphia, and thirty-six hours from Chicago or St. Louis. 


WM.A, 
MEARS & CO. 
/ 25 Broad Street, 
New York,N.Y.,and 
Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i We have inaugurated a system for the formation of clubs, by which the investor of moderate means is given an 
| Opportunity to visit the property at our expense. Full details of this plan will be sent to those who are interested 
and will fill out and return to us the coupon on the corner of this page. 


a . Dear Sirs: 
> The Oro Hondo Mining Company refers to First National Bank, Denver, Colorado; Send me information in 
° ° referer to the propositio 
4 First National Bank, Lead, South Dakota; Western Bank, Denver, Colorado. ff GkEk ene 
4 Registrars of Stock: International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado. ff Pistia fea pd site 
— - Ys without cost to me. Also send your 
‘ Address all communications and make all checks payable to Dis strobe beosdacius 2 hoki 


“Reduction of Gold Ores.’ 


IN a oases oo seta ae sewed cp aVshnas>pe-aseeCeacies 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO. ie > aoe 


Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 700 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, af, lA Si a a ee ts 8 ih ae 


I! Ofter Something 
Different=-=BETTER 


Not better because I say so, but better because the Swoboda System actually accomplishes vests where 
every other system and drugs and medicines either absolutely fails or falls far short of complete success. 

Man living naturally would develop symmetrically. But we cannot 
live naturally—neither business nor society will allow it. 

The Swoboda System is natural living in concentrated form. Ten 
minutes twice a day, morning and evening, in the privacy of your own 


chamber is all the time that is required. 

By it firm, elastic muscle is added where muscle is needed; unnecessary 
fat is removed, obesity disappears, sound, healthful, restful sleep is assured, 
the digestive organs are toned up to normal, poisons and impurities are 
driven from the blood, the skin becomes clear and the eye bright. It builds 
up and restores the nerves and adds fuel to the brain—in fact, my System, 
if conscientiously followed as laid down by me, will not 
only produce a magnificent muscular development, with 
ease of manner and grace of carriage, but also that freedom 
from aches and pains which every nacre craves. 

I don’t ask you to believe this because I say it—I 
have ‘‘an axe to grind.” I offer the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of business and professional men and women; 
people whose interest in Swoboda is measured by exactly 
what my System has done for them—not only the test- 
mony of oze man whom I have benefited and whose 
letter appears in this page, but on receipt of your name 
and address I will send you a long list of names to select 
from, and I will pay the postage you use to write to whom 
you choose and as many as you wish and abide by your 
decision as final. 


A Man Without an Axe to Grind 


BEATRICE, NEBR., September 27, Igor. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Esa., 


Dear Sir: I feel only right to send you an acknowledgment of the great 
benefit I have received from your system of physiological training. 

At the time I commenced (last May) I was thought by everyone to be in 
a dying condition. I was in very morbid state of mind from an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach, and with scarcely enough strength to keep mov- 
ing. I had for years attempted to build up my physical system by first one method of physical culture and then another. In all, I found the results 
slow and the exercise foo much trouble. At the present writing I have arrived ata state of physical development which I Goold have thought 
impossible for me to attain. I am ina state of practically perfect health, and the excessive secretion of acid has entirely ceased. 

Your system is not only the best I have ever tried but is beyond all comparison with any such. Very gratefully yours, 


CHAS. A. DAVIS, Beatrice, Neb. 


My System is as elastic as human need. It would obviously be foolish to offer the man or woman whose 
work involves arduous physical exercise the same instruction that is given the man who spends his days bend- 
ing over a desk or perched ona stool. My instruction is entirely individual. I have no book, no chart, no ap- 
paratus whatever. My instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught 
by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring 
and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable informa- 
tion and detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 374 Unity, CHICAGO 
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to descend upon the town of Cardover in the 

month of March. The date of her arrival, the 
idies afterward admitted, was an indication 
ather of her professional experience. Cardover 
1 March and April is inclined to be stupid. The dances and 
inners and receptions of the winter are over; life out of 
oors has not yet begun. It is, in fact, the season in which 
Je society reporter is driven now and then to printing one of 
er chatty little articles on ‘‘Lent’s Leaden Pall.’’ Every 
ne at this time finds Cardover uneventful, but the inhabitants 
f the Melrose considered it positively dull. For although 
ne could ‘‘ keep house’’ at the Melrose instead of sharing 
jie public dining-room, the establishment was new—the 
partments were in perfect condition; there was, after all, 
ut little house to keep. Time, to the ladies of the Melrose, 
ras, in March and part of April, listlessly associated with a 
luggish atmosphere of steam-heat. A 
ifted young man— imported by a firm 
f wholesale grocers to give chafing- 
lish lessons—might have enlivened this 
ionotony of early spring, had not Mrs. 
iruce Percey—instead of taking the 
ourse herself—presented a ticket to 
er cook. 
This, from the first, somewhat cruelly 
efined the gifted young man’s sphere 
finfluence. For it was from Mrs. Bruce 
ercey that the ladies of the Melrose 
sceived (without admitting it) their 
je. Just why they did so, the men of 
eir families could never understand. 
‘otthat men disliked Mrs. Bruce Perecey; _ 
iere was nothing about her to arouse 
ne’s ire. But if, on the one hand, men 
id not object to her, they were, on the 
ther, unanimously indifferent to her 
narm, Except to remark now and then 
iat her clothes took up a great deal 
f room in the elevator, they rarely 
1ought of her at all, and when reproved 
their unconcern they usually ended 
y vaguely declaring her to be ‘‘a 
joman’s woman.”’ 
Though not exhaustive, this was quite 
ue. Women still considered her 
pretty,’’ although of what had once 
2en an insipid beauty she retained but 
le insipidity. In their heart of hearts 
ley knew her to be a person of rare 
|nintelligence; yet on occasions of a dis- 
netly feminine character they not only 
ajoyed her—they in a manner looked 
|p to her. Sarah Dellwood (she had 
ice been ‘“‘ Zara’’ for three whole 
onths before her father found it out 
id made her order a new card-plate) 
tid that Mrs. Bruce Percey was the 
ind of woman you liked to have drop in 
hile you were getting your hair washed. 
here were rumors that her sister-in-law, 
ho lived in New York, kept three laun- 
fesses and had a butcher’s bill for one 
onth of four hundred and eight dollars 
-tumors that perhaps would be irrele- 
int had they not helped to give Mrs. 
fuce Percey, in the community, a certain standing. On all 
2rplexing questions, such as whether or not doilies should 
2 used with the caviare sandwiches, Mrs. Bruce Percey 
-\as invariably sounded. 
Tt was natural, therefore, that the ladies of the Melrose 
‘ould both deny themselves the instruction of the gifted 
ung man and indulge themselves in that of Madame 
‘ortimer. For this, it was discovered, was what Mrs. Bruce 
2rcey intended to do, and when she did things it was impos- 
ble somehow not to have an interested, slightly agitated, 


i WAS not accident that led Madame Mortimer 


ORAWN BY WM. L. JACOBS 
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Macomb 


feeling that far away in the great world these things were 
being done. 

Madame Mortimer’s cleverest advertisement consisted of 
the fact that she never under any circumstances advertised. 
Her reserve, her delicacy, her apparent desire for seclusion, 
caused one, on discovering her profession, to consider her 
almost as one considers those great creatures who consent to 
paint only the very few persons whose personalities ‘‘ appeal ”’ 
to them. Although every one just happened to see her on the 
day of her arrival at the Melrose, and wondered who she was, 
a week went by before any one could furnish more accurate 
information regarding her than that hazarded by Sarah 


“OF COURSE YOU’RE TALKING ABOUT MADAME MORTIMER” 


Dellwood’s brother Sam. He, after going up in the elevator 
with her, remarked at dinner that she was a “‘ peach.’’? And 
if being a ‘‘ peach’? consisted of having a willowy figure, the 
kind of complexion that ought to go with rippling, lustrous, 
red-brown hair, and the hair—Madame Mortimer was a 
peach” 

There is always an additional interest toa handsome woman 
who looks much younger than one feels she has any right to 
look. Not that one ever for a moment mistakes a girl of 
forty-five for a child of thirty; the mere fact of having lived 


THE BEAUTY-WOMAN 


By Charles 


I THE STORY OF MADAME MORTIMER’S DESCENT ON CAR- 
DOVER. HOW SHE CORNERED THE CUCUMBER MARKET, JARRED 
HAPPY FAMILIES, AND MADE BUSINESS FOR THE DOCTORS 


Flandrau 


at all mysteriously manifests itself in some way, 
if not, aS occasionally happens, to the eves. 
None of the ladies of the Melrose actually thought 
that Madame Mortimer was a girl; but they all 
agreed that she was extraordinarily girlish. And 
realizing that she had retained much of youth’s glow for some 
time after the central fire had been extinguished they were 
curious to know who she was and all about her. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Bruce Percey who found out. By 
consulting the register on the manager’s desk Sam Dellwood 
had learned almost immediately that the new arrival was 
Madame Mortimer, of New Orleans. Two days later, Sarah 
gleaned from a chambermaid that the lady in question never 
appeared until luncheon, and that for breakfast she partook 
in her room of five scraped carrots. Miss Maisie Dillingham 
—ua stout, kind woman who had studied something in Boston 
and who wore dresses that ‘‘ expressed an idea ’’—contrib- 
uted to this rapidly increasing sum of 
knowledge the fact that thirty-six fresh 
eggs were sent up from the kitchen to 
Madame Mortimer’s apartment every 
evening at a quarter before ten o’clock. 

‘““Thirty-six—three dozen—three 
dozen /’’ she cried ina high key. ‘‘And 
I know it’s true, because this morning 
when I passed her door the shells were 
piled outside on atray. I didn’t count 
them, but I should say from the size of 
the pile that three dozen is a conserva- 
tive estimate. What on earth does she 
do with them?—and every day, 
They were thirty-five cents yesterday, 
and this morning the paper said they 
were still going up. I remember par- 
ticularly because I read the headlines 
several times before I discovered what 
they meant. ‘ Biddies on a Strike; Hen- 
fruit at a Premium,’ I think it said. 
Aren’t the Western papers vulgar?’’ 


too! 


“Of course you’re talking about 
Madame Mortimer. I didn’t hear a 
word you said—but you are, aren’t 


you?’’ Mrs. Bennett exclaimed as she 
came into the room. She smiled as 
she said this, yet her clever, sensible face 
suggested that her interest in the subject 
was merely conversational and rather 
more satiric than that of the others. 
“Are you telling about the eggs or the 
cucumbers? What—you haven’t heard 
of the cucumbers? (No tea, thank you 
—yes I will, too; that large cup, Sarah, 
and make it very strong.) Why, the 
cucumbers are much more improbable 
and scandalous and interesting. I can 
imagine a person who is fond of eggs — 
I detest them myself—eating thirty-six 
of them and perhaps living to tell the 
tale—living to cackle it; although it 
takes an imaginative effort, Iadmit. But 
even if one adores cucumbers—has a 
positive passion for them —the mind not 
only reels—the stomach aches, at the 
thought of consuming a whole bushel —a 
whole bushel! How do I know? Why, 
the information was thrust upon me by 
Larken, the grocer. We're having planked whitefish for 
dinner this evening and I wanted some cucumbers to go with 
them. He had cucumbers yesterday and he may have 
cucumbers to-morrow; but Cardover is cucumberless to-day, 
for Madame Mortimer bought them all. I say he may have 
some to-morrow because Madame Mortimer has ordered 
more! That’s all I know—that’s all I know,’’ she ended 
with her hands over herears. For Mrs. Dellwood and Sarah, 
Miss Dillingham and two other women who happened to be 
calling at the Dellwoods’ broke into a questioning chorus. 


3 


It was, however, 
Mrs. Bruce Percey 
who, at the end of a 
week, was able by 
a word to invest not 
only these but many 
other incredible dis- 
closures. concerning 
Madame Mortimer 
with perfect plaus- 
ibility. She had 
called on Madame 
Mortimer, she said, 
and learned that she 
was a “beauty- 
woman’’—which 
was perhaps a justi- 
fiable manner of 
explaining that she 
had learned that 
Madame Mortimer 
was a ““beauty- 

woman” and im- 
“mediately called on 
her. For she had 
learned it from her 
infant daughter’s 
governess—a Swiss 
who found in the 
atrocious French of 
Adine (Madame 
Mortimer’s New 
Orleans maid) a 
bond of the deepest 
sympathy —and she 
could scarcely di- 
vulge that her call 
on the beauty- 
woman was the 
instantaneous result 
of that lady’s re- 
marking to Adine 
(who repeated it to 
the Swiss, who in 
turn conveyed it to Mrs. Bruce Percey herself) that it made 
her— Madame Mortimer —sad to see the tooth of time gnaw- 
ing at Mrs. Bruce Percey’s physical loveliness—all for the 
lack of a little scientific dissuasion. 

She could not tell quite this; but in the excitement that 
ensued among the ladies of the Melrose —and of the town 
generally —on hearing just what Madame Mortimer was; on 
learning that until the age of twenty-nine she had been a 
plain, awkward woman with nondescript hair and a drab 
complexion; that she had practically re-made herself — 
““coaxed beauty from the cryptic heart of Mother Nature,’’ 
to quote her own words; that the carrots, the eggs and the 
cucumbers were part of the method by which she had first 
achieved and now retained her indisputable distinction; that 
she was really a ‘‘ perfect lady’’ and was going to stop teach- 
ing people how to be beautiful the moment she had amassed 
a sum sufficient to buy back her ancestral estate —the 
“cradle of her race’’— in Louisiana; that she had not intended 
to give her little talks in Cardover—she was resting; but 
that, after all, her greatest pleasure in life was ‘‘to take 
Nature by the hand and bid it smooth away the brow of 
Time,’’ or—when the subject was young —to ‘‘ bid it mould 
with defter touch’’; that there was a great field for her work 
in the Melrose alone, and incidentally that she—Madame 
Mortimer — was fifty-four years old—in the excitement that 
ensued among the ladies of the Melrose on hearing all this, 
no one thought to question Mrs. Bruce Percey’s motive in 
having called. Gratitude disarmed criticism. 

Nobody exactly believed these biographical confessions, 
but, on the other hand, nobody but Mrs. Bennett actually 
scouted them. If Cardover was stupid just then, Madame 
Mortimer decidedly was not. One could not perhaps alto- 
gether believe her; but on consulting a mirror it was impos- 
sible not to wish very much that one might. Even Mrs. 
Bennett postponed some King’s Daughters’ visits one afternoon 
in order to meet Madame Mortimer at Mrs. Bruce Percey’s— 
where it was hoped she would be persuaded to say a few 
words on ‘‘ Nature; Her Own Rival.”’ 


ORAWN BY WM. L..JACOBS 


MADAME MORTIMER 


IT 

NE morning Sam Dellwood wanted some writing-paper on 
which to scribble extracts from the book on Natural 
History he was perpetually studying. It was a colossal vol- 
ume in German—of such thickness and weight that Sam 
could read it with comfort only when he lifted it into the 
stand ordinarily used for Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
He was extremely fond of this exhaustive work; so fond, in 
fact, that he had refused to laugh when his sister Sarah 
pointed out to him with a shriek that its solemn Teutonic 
author took occasion to refer to it on the title-page as a 
““Hand Buch.’’ His refusal to laugh, however, was not in 
the least indicative of a lack of humor on Sam’s part. It 
arose entirely from a disinclination to give Sarah the satis- 
faction of thinking she had successfully made fun of his 
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favorite author. In private, Sam often giggled ecstatically 
as he glanced at the title-page of his gigantic volume, and 
this morning when —as he was readjusting the dictionary 
stand — it fell to the floor with a thud that shook the walls of 
the apartment, he became for a moment uproarious. 

He was still laughing when he went into the library to look 
for some of the blank pages his mother always tore from 
wedding invitations and put away in the drawer of the library 
table; and the discovery there of a neat leather-bound note- 
book containing several pages of notes in his sister’s 
handwriting did not add to his seriousness. 

““Lecture I. It is Madame Mortimer’s experience,’’ Sam 
read with a delighted chuckle, ‘‘that beauty is far more 
admired and flattered in woman than any quality of mind or 
character. Beauty—the priceless gift that has swayed the 
world since time began. That Mother Eve’s daughters long, 
deep down in their hearts, to be beautiful is not to their 
discredit. Madame M. has 2o patience with women who are 
content to drift into ungraceful old age. 

“The sister whom Nature has shabbily treated may be 
practically reconstructed —that is, if she become an earnest 
seeker after loveliness. Under painstaking management each 
tiny pore may be made to breathe forth a sweet tribute to 
feminine daintiness; artfully looked after, each strand of hair 
becomes a poetic pleader in behalf of girlish grace and 
woman’s witchery. 

““Ts it any wonder that the most practical spirits among the 
sisterhood are searching for that personal magnetism which 
can so fascinate and enthrall? 

““A woman’s life should be a bouquet—not a cabbage 
patch. 

“Lecture II. Madame de Staél says that ‘ Architecture is 
frozen music.’ Madame Mortimer says that ‘ Wrinkles are 
——’ (didn’t catch the point; must remember to ask her to 
repeat it after the lecture). 

‘“ Give the cheeks an upward stroke—also the forehead. 
Be gentle but firm and under no circumstances neglect the 
throat. 

“The cucumbers may be squashed with ordinary lemon 
squeezer. 

““Tomatoes are Nature’s calomel (important). 

““When preparing for a trip to slumber-land, break eggs in 
usual way; don’t forget to save white part for hair. 

“ F-r-e-c-k-l-e-s spell ‘despair.’ (Will tell in Lecture III 
how to defy ardent caresses of impertinent sun-god. ) 

“The assertion that a patrician descent of five generations 
is necessary for the possession of hands perfect beyond criti- 
cism—no longer true. 

‘‘ Nature is tricksy; displays at times toward her children 
a niggardliness that would tend to dishearten the most enthu- 
siastic if Madame Mortimer had not discovered that ‘ Nature 
is Nature’s strongest rival.’ (Don’t know what this means 
exactly; must not forget to ask after the 
lecture. )’’ 

““* Be gentle but firm and under no cir 
cumstances neglect the throat,’’?’ Sam— 
notebook in hand—quoted as Sarah with a 
vague, I-wonder-where-I-left-it expression 
hurried into the library. For an instant 
the familiar words coming from Sam seemed 
to mystify her, then, catching sight of her 
notebook, she rushed at him. 

““How dare you pry into my——’’ Her 
last words were lost in an ineffectual upward 
clutch; Sam measured six feet two and 
had unusually long arms. ‘‘ No—gentle- 
man — would ever read a— lady’s— private 
— memorandum,’’ she gasped, struggling. 

““Memoranda, dear—memoranda; you 
must not let unruly passion blind you to the 
fact that the word is a neuter noun of the 
second declension: memoranda, memo- 
randorum, memorandis, and so on. It’s 
really very simple after you once ——”’ 

““Give me that book—give me my book 
—you have no right to read it, or even to 
touch it. Oh, if mother were only at home! ’’ 
Sarah wailed with fury. 

““ What I don’t understand,’’ Sam mused, 
““ts that vow should be going in for all this 
infernal rot. For as you stand there, even 
with each particular ‘ strand of hair’ plead- 
ing ‘like a porcupine,’ and your stock pulled 
around under one ear and your adorable 
under-lip, in all its ‘woman’s witchery,’ 
sticking out about a foot and a half ——’’ 
(here Sarah angrily smoothed her hair and 
jerked the neck of her shirtwaist into 
place )—“‘ you’re the prettiest thing I ever 
saw. Besides, you’ve often been told that 
you look like me—so why ‘search for that 
personal magnetism which can so fascinate 
and enthrall’?’’ 

““Oh, but you’re odious,’’ Sarah hissed. 

“Tf that raddled old Mortimer hag could 
have the color that’s in your cheeks at the 
present moment she’d utter a low, glad cry 
and fall dead with joy.”’ 
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‘““Madame Mortimer is not a ‘raddled old hag’; she’: 
wonderful woman, and a beautiful woman. You said sg 
was beautiful yourself, the first time you saw her. Dor 
speak to me about her in that way—don’t speak to me abo 
her or about anything else, in azy way. I hate you. Gi 
me my book.’’ Sarah held out a trembling hand; § 
ignored it. : 

‘“Oh dear no—I’m quite sure I never said that Madar 
Mortimer was beautiful,’’ Sam declared with a peculiarly ir 
tating air of meditation: ‘‘ She looks like a retired vari 
actress, and if my memory fails me not, I remarked on 
seeing her that she was a ‘ peach’—a most comprehens; 
term, applicable to no end of people—not excluding Cas 
the chambermaid. Oh come, Sally—let’s not scrap,’’ 
began suddenly in a more ingratiating tone. ‘‘I don’t w: 
to be disagreeable; I simply came across the book wher 
was rummaging the drawer for some paper, and glanced 
the first page or so; I haven’t read it all—and if I had w 
difference would it make?’’ 

‘“A great deal of difference,’’ Sarah replied, but mi 
calmly. ‘‘In the first place, we all promised Mada 
Mortimer we wouldn’t tell anybody what we learned 
her—and I’m glad to say that I possess a few shreds of 
even if you don’t.’’ 

““Vou don’t suppose that I have any desire to daub 
up with her nasty cucumber messes, do you?’”’ Sam lau 
‘“Who do you mean by ‘ we’?”’ : 

“T refer to the ladies who are profiting by Mads 
Mortimer’s experience and instruction,’’ returned Sa 
haughtily. ‘‘ Mrs. Bruce Percey, Miss Maisie Dillin 
Mrs. Bennett — yes, Mrs. Bennett— everybody in the Meln 
and about eighty or ninety others. The large parlor doy 
stairs is packed at every lecture. Please give me my book 
immediately.” : i 

““Of course I can understand how any one who resembl 
Mrs. Bruce Percey would rise to the bait of being ‘ rec 
structed,’’’ Sam admitted. ‘‘ But, good Heavens!—you 
might as well try to revive a cream puff that somebody’s 
stepped on; it’s exactly what she looks like, by the way 
Sarah very reluctantly smiled a little. 

“Madame Mortimer has as much as promised Mi 
Dillingham that at the end of six weeks—if she takes t 
regular lectures and a few private lessons—she’ll be 
slender that she can begin to dance once more,’’ Sar 
laughed. 

“Why, I’d dance with her even now,’’? Sam decla 
gallantly, ‘‘ if she’d sew a few street-car straps to the back 
her gown so that I could get a good hold,’’ he added. “ 
the way—is mamma investing in a new face? I hope not 
I’m rather fond of the old one. And besides, if she onc 
began, it might be as trying as that time when we were living 
on Terrace Boulevard and she undertook to have all 

downstairs rooms repapered a 
once.”’ 

- ““You needn’t be alarmed,” 
sister answered. ‘‘ Mamma isn’ 
taking the course and I can’t 
her about it. We couldn’t b 
take it,’’ she added, and insta 
regretted having done so. Fo 
Sam looked at her with questi n 
ing eyes and she realized that he 
own were uncontrollably gui 

“Why not?” asked Si 
fluttering the leaves of the 
book with his thumb. ‘‘ I suppos 
the creature charges some ab 
price—two or three dollar 
lecture, very likely.’’ 
sharply and _ searchingly 
Sarah made no reply: 
don’t mean to say she’s robk 
you of more than that?’’ 
demanded. . 

‘“‘ The lectures are expensive,’ 
the girl confessed, ‘‘ but it’s bee 
my experience,’’ she contit ° 
sententiously, ‘‘that anythin 
worth while zs expensive; 
Madame Mortimer ts w 
while.’’ 

‘“How much does she § 
you?’’ Sam asked. 

‘*That,’’? replied Sarah 7 
dignity, ‘fis no one’s affair 
myown. Kindly return my] 
erty.’’ Sam thrust the noteb 
into his inside pocket and butt 
his coat. 

“It’s all right for yo 
squander good money on any 
fake that comes along, but 
I want to spend the summe! 
lecting specimens with Profe 
Schmelzer—father can’t 
it,’’ he exclaimed bitterly: 
wait till he comes home; 
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JUST IN TIME TO FEEL 
THE FULL FORCE OF 
THE CONTRACTION 


T IS scarcely too much to say that the practice of law in 
| this country has been revolutionized in the last decade. 
_ Especially is this true of the great empire west of the 
lantic States. The change has been sweeping, affecting 
nost equally the nature and the volume of general law 
actice. 

Tshall violate no professional confidence in saying that, in 
broad sense, a feeling of apprehension and alarm, bordering 
‘consternation, pervades the ranks of the legal fraternity, 
( this threatening condition is already an open secret. 
‘ere is something sinister and appalling in the steady 
crease of litigation, as seen through the eyes of the younger 
mbers of the bar. Especially does this startling change 
like terror to the soul of the young man who entered the 
sna of the law under the expectations roused by the old con- 
ions, but just in time to feel the full force of the contrac- 
nof practice resulting from the gradual revolution which 
3 now reached its acute stage. 

Most pathetic example of this class of practitioners is the 
(/n, now in middle life, who hung out his ‘‘ shingle’’ early 
pugh to catch a few substantial rewards of the old régime 
(1 to enjoy a year or two of prosperous practice—a basis 
(on which he built broad and ambitious hopes for the fortune 
ich he was sure would come with the natural progress and 
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«gansion of his professional career. His habits of life shaped 
tmselves to conformity with his expectations and his per- 
‘al expenditures were too often audited by his hopes. 
‘en, after a brief taste of the emoluments of old-time pros- 
\ity in the law, he found these professional rewards sud- 
duly struck away. Unlike the lawyers of the old school, he 
I not entered the harvest field in time to put away a com- 
feney, nor had he been able to adjust his life and expendi- 
2s to simple and conservative lines. 

“his class of lawyers is a considerable one. They belong 
* ther to the “‘ old school ’’ nor the new, but overlap both. 
ie, it is true, were gifted with the necessary elasticity and 
ptability to foresee the trend of events and to adjust them- 
Sres tothe new conditions; but more have fallen under the 
2els of the new order of things. 
tis undoubtedly true that there are many lawyers through- 
° the Middle West who, a few years ago, enjoyed a large 
settable practice which has now wasted away. In 
s le instances they now find it difficult to pay the expenses 
heir office and support their families. This observation 
$ not apply merely to men without reputation in their pro- 
Mion, but to lawyers who achieved an enviable reputation for 
egal abilities under the former conditions of practice. 


Why Law Business Has Decreased 


:. the causes which have brought about this decline in 
liierai practice of law? Many lawyers say that they are 
nM nly the following: 
he centralization of individual, commercial and industrial 
rises into ‘‘trusts’’? and ‘‘combines’’; the Federal 
\<tuptcy law; and the establishment of large financial 
tutions for the administration of estates, for the exami- 
mn of real-estate titles, and for the collection of accounts. 
ese have certainly been powerful factors in diverting into 
‘channels a large volume of business which formerly 
into the offices of the legal fraternity and which 


r’s Note — Next week’s issue will contain a paper by Mr. 
‘aham Phillips on The Coming of the New-School Lawyer. 
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Former Member of the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


THE PLIGHT OF MANY A MAN WHO, IN THE 
MIDDLE-FORTIES, NOW FINDS HIMSELF SHUT 
OUT FROM THE “COMMUNITY OF INTEREST,” 
ONCE MORE A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER 


was relied upon as a sure and substantial source 
of income, But I am forced to believe that the most 
potent cause of this revolution in law practice lies 
deeper than these agencies, and that it is generally 
overlooked by those who have a direct and personal 
interest in this problem. 
This element may be best defined as the transition 
of the country from a raw and unsettled state to one of 
tranquillity and settled conditions. Obviously the 
territory in which this transition has been most 
marked is the great Middle West, the centre of indus- 
trial and productive activity. 
Within the last half century, when the communi- 
ties in this great region were in a formative state, a 
general laxity with regard to the security and perfec- 
tion of real-estate titles prevailed. The fact that a 
man was found in possession of a tract of land was 
frequently accepted as establishing the integrity of 
his title. Possession was then “‘ nine points of the 
law,’’ and the settler bought his neighbor’s farm on much 
the same evidence that he bought his horse. A searching 
examination into the title of land, as now demanded in every 
transfer of real estate, was then almost unknown—or at 
least it was the resort of the conservative and very prudent 
rather than the common custom. 

An equal laxity prevailed in the descriptions of land in 
deeds and other legal documents, the basis of a description 
often being a local and perishable ‘‘ landmark’? instead of 
a proper “‘ base line.’’? As the lands whose titles suffered from 
these defects passed from hand to hand, confusion and conflict 
naturally resulted, and this led to litigation. 

Then, too, the capital for the building of the West was 
largely furnished by the East. Most of the settlers were 
without resources of their own and their fortunes were varia- 
ble and at the mercy of the elements. This demanded con- 
stant watchfulness on the part of those who had lent the 
money, for they had taken security upon the lands and stock 
of the settlers, or perhaps on the goods of the storekeeper. 
A threatened crop failure, a tightening of the money market, 
a shifting of the currents of immigration, or any other dis- 
turbance in local conditions, involved a scramble on the part 
of the money lenders to realize upon their securities. 

This unsettled state of things called for constant vigi- 
lance by the men who furnished the capital for the upbuilding 
of these raw communities, and such a watchfulness could only 
be exercised by a person “‘on the ground.’’ Consequently 
the local lawyers were, oftentimes, the agents of the non- 
resident money lenders, and the uncertainty of the fortunes 
gave them active employment. 

I recall that, when beginning law practice as a young man, 
the firm of which I was a member prepared for one term of 
court, in a provincial town, fifty-two decrees of foreclosure. 


Litigation That Has Been Outgrown 


In all of their relationships the units of the young community 
were ill-adjusted; private rights of every sort were in an 
undetermined state; the rough edges and sharp corners had 
not been worn smooth and fitted to each other by long 
acquaintance and contact; andin the course of the smoothing 
and adjusting process there was constant friction between 
individuals, who almost invariably brought their differences to 
final issue in a lawsuit. Family and community feuds which 
would now be looked upon with shame and concealed from 
the world at the cost of considerable sacrifice in material 
interests were often matters of pride and were diligently 
nursed and kept alive. 

The change that has come is the result of the refining and 
ripening influence which we call civilization, and it seems 
impossible to escape the conclusion that general litigation 
decreases in any community in direct proportion to the 
increase of refinement, the solidifying of neighborly ties, the 
clearer definition of personal and property rights, the upbuild- 
ing of public institutions and of mutual interests, and the 
general settlement of the social body into a compact and 
pacific whole. In an old-established community, to use 
homely illustrations, the dog fight, the line fence, the trespass 
of a neighbor’s cattle or the sharpness of a neighbor’s tongue, 
are far less likely to take persons into court than in a section 
which is in the raw and formative state. Litigation inspired 
by spite and other trivial and unworthy causes disappears 
under the refining influence of civilization. Formerly no 
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small share of the time of the courts was claimed by cases thus 
based. But this class of legal contention is referred to only 
by way of illustration, and to enforce the main point that a 
vast volume of causes incident to the adjustment of prop- 
erty and social relationships in a new community have been 
outlived. 

From year to year the courts have so tried out the blemishes 
in land titles and so defined the limits of other rights and 
relationships that the way has been set with the landmarks of 
judicial precedents and definitions, and therefore, in large 
degree, there is no reason or excuse for again traveling the 
same road and performing the same labor. 

Though this element in the decline of litigation cannot be 
set forth in figures and is beyond the grasp of the statistician, 
I believe that reflection will warrant the conclusion that I do 
not overestimate its importance when placing it among the 
most potent of the influences which have reduced the volume 
of general law practice. 

The importance which | attribute to this factor, as compared 
with those more frequently given, is sustained by the fact 
that law practice in the country districts has fallen away as 
notably as in the large cities and industrial centres where the 
‘“combine’’ and the ‘‘trust’’ have their plants and their 
fields of operation. It naturally follows that some broad, 
general and fundamental condition must be held responsible 
for a movement which is so universal throughout the rural 
districts and the cities. 

In using the term ‘‘ general practice’’ it may be well to 
define the exact sense in which it is employed. I do not con- 
tend, nor is it generally charged, that the total volume of 
legal fees to-day received by the entire legal profession is 
less than in former years. Onthe contrary, it is undoubtedly 
much larger. It is true, however, that there are fewer cases 
tried and that, so far as the business done by the great major- 
ity of lawyers is concerned, there has been a startling 
decrease. This is only another way of saying that compara- 
tively few lawyers have come into greatly increased incomes, 
and that these are derived from a form of service peculiar to 
the new order of things. As there are fewer cases tried, and 
as the revenue of the great army of legal practitioners has 
suffered a material shrinkage, it may therefore be proper to 
refer to this change in the character and distribution of law 
practice as a means of decrease of litigation. 


The Exaggerated Influence of Trusts 


This definition or qualification of terms employed brings us 
up to the cause most commonly charged as the dominant one 
in the change under consideration—namely, the spirit of 
industrial concentration. 

The effect of this agency upon the practice of law is over- 
estimated; but it must be admitted it has had some influence 
on the situation. Before the consolidations took place each 
manufacturer acted independently, fought his own legal bat- 
tles, and employed his own counsel. With the consolidation 
of enterprises under one executive management came a simi- 
lar centralization of the legal staff under one ‘‘ General 
Counsel.’’ The factories are, however, generally located at 
different places, and in most instances the local lawyers are 
still retained to attend to the business incident to the local 
situation; but the extent of their influence and perhaps the 
measure of their compensation have been reduced. The 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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“NEVER TRY TO BEAT F té 
A MAN AT HIS OWN GAME” 
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remember, exchanged the mendicant letters of Blind 
Bill and Lame Tom. I promised to tell you the result 
of that manceuvre, and here it is. 

Bill had practiced ‘‘ pegging’’ until he deemed himself 
master of the theory of the art and able to put his theory into 
practice. You may think that it is the easiest thing in the 
world to play lame, and so it is if you have not been unfitted 
for it by playing blind too long. Bill found himself on the 
point of saying constantly, ‘‘ Mister, can’t yer help a man dat 
had his eye blinded by sickness ter buyin’ a lame leg?”’ or, 
““ Mister, can’t yer help a blind man dat had his leg blowed 
off by sickness ter buyin’ a wooden eye?”’ 

This sudden change of occupation confused his mind and 
totally unfitted him for active business. He became fearful, 
since he was no longer able to support himself, lest he become 
an article of common charity. Toa man who has earned a 
livelihood for so long a time this is humiliating in the 
extreme, and poor Bill was about to give way to despair when 
it suddenly dawned upon his intellect that the best thing to 
say was nothing at all. The letter he had purchased from 
Lame Tom told the whole story; what need was there for 
comment or footnotes on his part? 

He resolved to be timid no longer, but to rely on the letter 
and to have faith in the spirit. 

He remembered that One-armed Jake had told him that a 
certain “‘ gent’’ who kept a grocery store never refused assist- 
ance to the needy. In the words of Jake, ‘‘ De gent is a soft 
mark; yer tells yer story an’ yer gits yer coin. He ain’t de 
kind what gives yer words of comfort an’ den tells yer he’l1 
give yer case to de Aid Sassiety ter investigate; er tells yer 
yer a fraud, er axes yer ef yer can’t git work wid yer feet. 
Nop, yer tells yer story an’ yer gits yer coin.’’ 

So Blind Bill betook him to the grocer with the soft heart; 
if successful there he would venture into unknown fields. 

“Seein’ es yer is such a kind-lookin’ gent,’’ said Bill as he 
hobbled up to the dealer in provisions, ‘‘I takes de liberty ef 
showin’ yer dis, knowin’ it would touch yer heart.’’ 

The ‘‘ kind-looking gent ’’ put on his glasses and read the 
letter. Here is what he read: 


| T THE first meeting we attended, Sam the Scribe, if you 


” 


To Whom it May Concern: The bearer of this note 
is blind. He had his eyes blown out ina boiler explo- 
sion. Before that he was a machinist and earning the 
comfortable sufficiency of twelve dollars a week, on 
which he kept his wife and family respectable. Now 
he can find nothing to do and starvation stares him in 
the face. Can you help him? He will bless you, so 
will his wife and his family. 


There was a twinkle in the reader’s eye and a smile 
lurked about the corners of his mouth. Bill was not slow to 


see the smile and the 
twinkle, and fearing 
something was wrong 
he lost his presence of 
mind, and felt with horror that his thoughts were rushing into a jumble. 

““ How long have you been this way? 
“Since last Monday, 
slipped out of his mouth he felt his heart jump therein. 
he had answered incorrectly. 

““Came on you rather sudden, didn’t it?”’ 

“No; I was born dat way.’’ 
to his blindness. 

“Born what way?’’ questioned the other sharply. 

“Born lame!’’ shouted Bill, rejoicing that the right answer had come 
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THE BEGGARS’ CLU 


By I. AR. Friedman 


Author of By Bread Alone 


”» 


queried the shopkeeper, feign- 
When the words 
He knew that 


” 


replied the beggar. 


From mere force of habit Bill reverted 


“That’s too bad,’’ said the grocer, assuming sorrow. 

“Tt’s awful,’’ whined Bill. 

““Can’t you do anything for it?”’ 

“Do anything fer it! 
answered Bill, reassured by the other’s consoling tone, ‘‘der ain’t no 
good in medicine, an’ glasses don’t help none.’’ 

““ Did you apply the glasses to your leg?”’ 


I tried everything, but when de eye is gone,’’ 


grunted Bill, surmising that something was amiss, and not 


knowing just what. 

““What I want to learn is, are you lame or are you blind?”’ 

For the moment the unfortunate beggar knew not himself whether he 
was crippled or sightless, and not daring to answer anything, he asked: 

“Don’t de letter say?’ 

“Don’t you know yourself, without the letter?’’ thundered the grocer. 

‘‘ Ves, I knows, but yer sees de letter tells just how de trouble wid— 
wid mehself—well, it tells de date an’ all.’’ 

It flashed over the mendicant’s mind that some one had treacherously 
played tricks with the letter; his mind became more confused than ever. 

““ Never mind the date; I want to know what the trouble is before I 
assist you. 

Bill looked at the crutch, and he looked at the letter, and he looked at 
the grocer’s face; but neither crutch nor letter nor face helped him to the 
solution of the quandary. 


Are you lame or are you blind?”’ 


He fell back upon the truth as the last 
““T used ter be blind,’’ said he, all simply. 

‘“Oh, you used to be blind, but you ain’t any more?”’ 

““Yes, dat’s it,’’ cried Bill, rejoiced to find his way out of 
the difficulty. 

“Well, if you were blind and you’re not blind any more, 
why do you come to me for assistance?’”’ 

““*Cause I’m lame,’’ ventured Bill. 

“Why are you lame?’’ roared the man of sugar and spices, 
trying his browbeating tactics again. 

““* Cause de letter says so,’’ pleaded Bill, nonplused beyond 
the hope of redemption. 

““ But the letter don’t say so!”’ 

“ Be yer-sures”? 

“Certainly I’m sure.’’ 

““Would yer mind readin’ meh de 
letter ?’’ he blubbered, his faint heart 
sinking to the bottom of his wooden 
peg. 

““Why, can’t you read it yourself?’’ 
The voice of the inquisitor became 
cajoling again. 

““Sure, sure,’’ replied Bill boldly; 
“sure I kin read it.”’ 

“But how can you read it if you 
are blind?”’ 

“ Dat’s so; how kin I?’’ 

““That’s what I want to know, how 
can you?”’ 

“Well,’’? put in Bill, as if anxious 
to help the grocer out of his quan- 
dary, “‘ be yer sure dat de letter says 
dat?”’ 

“Says what?’’ 

“Say’s dat I can’t read ’cause I’m 
lame,’’ ventured Bill. 

““No, no; it don’t say that.’’ 

“Don’t it? Well, I knowed it 
didn’t.”’ 

‘“Now,’’ said the grocer, veering 
his tactics, ‘‘I’ll give you a dime if 
you read the letter.”’ 

So he was to be remunerated! 
Well, he hadn’t played his part so 
badly, after all! Bill’s heart grew 
big with hope. 

““But how kin I read de letter ef 
I’m blind?’’ queried he with erst- 
while slyness. 

“But you’re not blind; 
lame,’’ beilowed the grocer. 

“Tain’t lame; I’m blind,’’ insisted 
Bill. 

““Then why do you go about ona 
wooden leg?”’ 


you’re 
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“Cause I’m_ blind,” 
whimpered Bill, his 
thoughts turned topsy 
turvy by the crog 
questioning. He hobbled toward the door as fast as oj 
wooden leg and one flesh-and-blood leg would let him. 

The grocer stopped the beggar, handing him a coin. 

Bill slipped the money into his pocket, wondering if it w 
a reward for his lameness or his blindness; but so long as 
had been successful at one of them it mattered not which 
He had his hand on the door when the grocer said: 

“What I want to know is——”’ 

“Ain’t yer got yer money’s worth?’’ interrupted Bill, 

He took the hint and with the extra question slipped in an 
extra coin. 

““T want to know who wrote that letter! ”’ 

Fearing another trap, Bill tried to dodge with, “ 
does yer want to know fer?”’ 


contents.’’ 
“Yes, I has——”’ 
“T wish yer’d be 


himself with such great difficulty. : 
The beggar was solicitous about the wording of t 


kind.”’ 
brief. 
The grocer, as if reading the letter, repeated: 
‘“To Whom it May Concern: The bearer of this letter pr 
tends to be blind, but he can see as well as you. 
pretends to be lame, but he can walk perfectly when ] 
unhitches the peg which encumbers his good leg. H 
known as the greatest liar and fraud in the State. Do 
give him anything.”’ } 
When the last word was out Bill burst forth into a vol ley, 
of oaths, and he stamped on the ground with his wooden leg} 
in wrath. 
‘“Sam de Scribe done dat. Oh! Oh! Ill get even wid 
him. A nice trick to play on his best customer! ’’ 
The Jame man left the shop in a blind rage. } 


LETTER THE SECOND 


T WAS Bill’s intention to make directly for McQuinn’s an 
read the law to Sam; but the worst intentions are sor 

times thwarted as well as the best. He had barely tu 
the corner when he met Lame Tom; and then for the first! 
time it dawned upon him that Tom might have had a finger) 
in this pie. The more he considered it the more plausib 
did it seem. He would punish his enemies one by one 
The grocer was just in the humor for receiving other ap 
cants for charity. He w 
send Tom, the unsuspecting,| 
to him. y 
‘An’ how goes de blin 
game?’’ asked Tom. 
“Don’t go,’’ Bill shook h 

head. 
Why?” 
‘‘T only makes a half to- 
day! ” 4 | 
‘A half de first day an’ yer) 
ain’t satisfied. What doesye 
want? Maybe yer’d like tet) 
run de mint?’’ | 
rns 


1 
Hl 


c 
is) 
| 


“Well, de first guy gi 
meh a half, but de others tu 
meh down.”’ 

Tom. became excite 
‘““Where did yer find 4 
mark?’”’ ,} 

“Td tell yer but yer’d gc 
an’ spoil it fer meh.” 

“Yer knows meh bette 
dat; why should I spoil i 

Bill refused to divulge | 
golden goose, and Tom 
wroth. j 

‘All right!’ exclaimed he 
“111 get even; yer wait. Whi 
told yer, anyways, about he 
de marks yer knows?”’ 

‘Well,’ spake Bill, as” 
reluctantly, ‘‘ it was dat grocel) 
aroun’ de corner.”’ 

Tom started to go, but | 
detained him. ‘‘ Yer ain't 
goin’ dere right now en §} 
it all fer me, be yer?” 

‘Sure; I believes in ¢ 


in?’ a man when he’s 
givin’ humor. Dat never: 
long.’’ 


Tom entered the shop 
as the grocer had fini: 


© o 


¥ 

L§ 
elating to a friend the humorous episode of the lame beggar 

th the blind letter. 

“They must have marked my door with blue chalk,’’ he 
yhispered to his friend on Tom’s advent. Tom had none of 
ill’s qualms or misgivings or timidness, and he approached 
‘is subject boldly but politely. 

“T begs pardon fer disturbin’ yer; but I’m blind an’ I 
jn’t got no place ter sleep, an’ I thought as maybe yer’d help 
feller out.’’ 

The grocer, winking to his friend, said sharply, ‘‘I don’t 
‘elieve you’re blind.’’ 

This was a setback to Tom, who had expected that ‘‘ the 
aark’’ would give without the asking of obnoxious questions. 

“T wish dat yer believin’ would make it so,’’ he retorted, 
put I kin prove it dat I’m blind,’’ and he handed him the 
astimonial, which read: 

A year ago the bearer of this testimonial was 
unfortunate enough to have both of his legs cut off by 
the cars. Since then he has been obliged to beg fora 
| living. Before he had his legs 
cut aff he was a cabinet-maker 
earning a profuse living. Now 
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“Thot’s correct,’’ assented the other side, wondering if 
there was any escape between the two horns of the dilemma. 

“Well, I was born blind. Den I got meh sight agin. 
Den I learned ter read. Den I lost meh sight by readin’ too 
much by nights, an’ I been blind ever since. Dat covers all 
de points, eh?’’ 

““You’ve earned your money,”’ 
it and go,”’ 

‘““Some people ain’t so smart as dey dinks, an’ yous fel- 
lers don’t want ter judge a man by de clothes he wears,”’ 
shouted Tom. 


laughed the grocer; ‘‘ take 


POSES CRIT: 


1s left the shop with a feeling of mingled joy at his victory 

and anger against Bill for having placed his life and 
reputation in jeopardy; but his anger against Bill was as 
nothing when weighed in the balance with his wrath for the 
Scribe. He would wither the one with his scorn; he would 
smite the other with his fist. 


) his family is reduced to star- 
vation. Please help him. 


The grocer handed the commu- 
ication to his friend, saying, 
| Read that aloud.”’ His instruc- 
ie 3 were obeyed to the letter. 
Tom’s hopes for receiving a 
‘alf-dollar fell quicker than the 
ian read. No one, however, 
suld have told it from the ex- 
ression on his face, nor, unlike 
ill, did he lose his presence of 
tind. 
“That proves that you’re a 
jaud and a cheat, and I’m going 
» have you arrested,’’ shouted 
ie man of sugar and spices. 
‘““That’s right,’’ echoed his 
iend warmly. 
/ “Tt don’t prove no sich thing,”’ 
jisputed Tom hotly. ‘‘It proves 
at I’m blind, an’ dat letter was 
nanged on meh; ef I wasn’t 
lind would I be goin’ round wid 
‘fool letter like dat?”’ 
“Your argument merely proves 
fat you can’t read,”’ thundered 
\e grocer. 
‘“But I kin read.”’ 
“Then you’re not blind,” 
ished his adversary. 
Tom cursed himself inwardly 
ir walking into a trap with both 
\resopen. He made one supreme 
fort to extricate himself. 
“I mean,’ he subjoined 
aietly, ‘“as I could read afore I 
as taken blind, an’ it’s de most 
it’ral thing in de world fer a 
jan ter say dat he kin always 
lad ef he could read oncet.’’ 
“That's true enough, but Sam 
'e Scribe was in here a moment 
two ago, and he told me that he wrote the letter for you 
‘id that you’re no more blind than a cat at night.’’ 
Figuratively speaking, Tom scratched his head. 
‘membered that Sam fad threatened vengeance, and when 
“e Scribe thirsted for vengeance it was hard to find water 
ficient to quench his thirst. 
‘The grocer was not slow to see his advantage, and he cried 
ultingly, ‘“ Besides that, you said that you were born blind.’’ 
So you did,”’ came from the mendacious echo. 
“So I did,” reéchoed Tom, fearful of losing anything, and 
ping that one word might do quite as well as another. 
“Well, if you were born blind, how in the world could you 
‘ve ever read?”’ 
Tt is a poor beggar who cannot have an inspiration. ‘‘ If 
us fellers gives meh half a dollar I’ll explain de whole 
ing ter yer; but I ain’t a-goin’ on a-talkin’ fer nothin’,’’ 
The grocer and his friend assented to the proposition. 
But remember,’’ said they, “‘ if you don’t explain it to our 
tisfaction we get our money back.”’ 
“Sure, ” agreed Tom. ‘But I kin explain anything. 
rst, I said I was blind—dat’s right, ain’t it?’’ 
Correct, ”” came from the two in a chorus. 
Den I said as I could read, an’ yer axed meh how bein’ 
1 I could read?”’ 
Opponents raised no objection. 
Den I said as I could read afore I was blind, an’ as it 
tural fer meh ter say as I could read allus, seein’ as I 
read oncet.’’ 
€ summing-up of his argument met with no rebuff. 
Den I says I was born blind, an’ yer axed meh how bein’ 
lind I could ever read at all. Eh?”’ 


t's Note—This is the second of Mr. Friedman’s three 
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“BUT HOW KIN I READ DE LETTER EF I’M BLIND?” 


Lame Tom met Blind Bill before either his wrath or his 
scorn had had time to lose a degree of heat by cooling. 

“ How was the mark?’ asked Bill with an insinuating grin. 

‘Dead easy,’’? came the answer; ‘‘ yer might as well ’a’ 
told meh ter ask fer a dollar an’ I’d ’a’ had it.’”’ He dis- 
played his half-dollar ostentatiously. 

Bill lost his breath. ‘‘ Yer got dat wid dat letter?”’ 

““Wid what letter? ”’ 

“Wid de wrong letter.’’ 

“* How did yer know dat I had de wrong letter? ”’ 

“* Cause I had your’n, an’ I knowed dat yer must have had 
mine.”’ 

“Den why didn’t yer tell me dat I had de wrong letter?”’ 

“Well, I caught a half wid de wrong letter, an’ dat’s 
more’n I ever caught wid de right one, an’ I thought as yer 
might do de same.”’ ° 

““So I did. What more does yer want ter know?’’ 

“T steered yer agin de mark. Yer might give meh half.” 

Tom was astonished at his brother’s audacity. It actually 
dulled the edge of his scorn. 

‘‘ But yer got a half, didn’t yer? ”’ 

““No, I didn’t git nothin’. He cussed meh an’ 
up so dat I didn’t know where I was standin’. 
all I got fer meh trouble.’’ 

“But yer just said yer got a half.’’ 

““ But I lied,’’ confessed Bill, thinking an open confession 
might be good for his purse. 

““How I hates a liar!’’ ejaculated Tom, throwing up his 
hands with infinite disapproval. 

And the lame man hastened away, refusing to be led by the 
blind one. 

Sam the Scribe expected a warm reception at the 
second meeting and that is the reason why he stayed away. 


mixed meh 
An’ dat’s 


Effusiveness always bored him; he had long ago grown tired 
of having his literary efforts criticised, even though'the com- 
ments were favorable. 

When the club had assembled, Deaf Dan began The Fate of 
Those Who Will Not Hear. 

‘““Gentlemen, a peculiar thing happened to me to-day; so 
peculiar that I was almost struck speechless in all truth. I 
went into a store to-day, walked up to the proprietor and 
began to speak with my fingers. The man looked at me, and, 
without changing the expression of his face, answered me in 
the deaf and dumb alphabet. Now it has always been my 
boast that I am a man of some education; but the deaf and 
dumb alphabet is, unfortunately, one of the things that I 
never learned at school. My finger alphabet is one of my 
own invention and differs from that in general use. When 
the man began to speak with his fingers I was frightened 
at first and I wanted toturn and run. Then it struck me 
that he was only bluffing and the faster he used his fingers 
the faster I used mine. When he tired of the exercise he 
took a piece of paper and wrote: 

““*T don’t understand you; did 
you learn the mute alphabet in 
China?’ 

“Now, I thought to myself, he 
may be in dead earnest; the trick 
is to catch him either way; so I 
put down one of the only two 
German sentences I know: 

“““Teh bin etn Deutscher—Iam 
a German.’ 

‘“ And he looks at me and smiles 
and scratches down, ‘ So bin Ich 
—So am I.’ 

“Luckily that was the other 
sentence I knew and I could make 
it out; but this was as far as I 
could go in German, and I was 
about to paste him one on the head 
and run away when an idea struck 
me inthe nick of time. I dropped 
the pencil and smiled and scraped 
my foot, as if I was overjoyed to 
meet a countryman; and all the 
time I was working my fingers in 
every direction. He looked at 
me and shook his head; but I 
went on with my fingers as if to 
say: ‘Yes, you are a German. 
You can’t fool me. I know one 
when I see him,’ 

“He wrote something in Ger- 
man and handed it to me. I 
couldn’t read what he had written, 
but I shook my head as if I did, 
and I went on with my fingers. 

“He grabbed the pencil and 
chalked down in English: ‘ Will 
a dollar do you?’ 

““T was on the point of nod- 
ding ‘ Yes,’ but I thought to my- 
self, ‘Here is the trap; don’t you 
do it, He’ll say, ‘‘So you do 
read English, you fraud; get out 
Oushere! as 

““T looked at him hard, put a 
puzzled expression on my face and went on with my fingers. 

“Then he put something down in German. ‘ Good,’ 
thinks I to myself; ‘he’s translated the last sentence from 
English into German.’ And I let my head wag up and down 
until my neck ached. 

““And what do you think that rascal does? 
a cent and chuckles. 

““ Gentlemen ’’ — and Dan ceased the spinning of his yarn 
long enough to reflect —‘‘ how I wish I had followed the 
advice of my father and learned German! 

““Well, when the man handed me the cent I was mad; but 
Inever let on. ‘I'll fool you yet,’ said I to myself, and I put 
the penny into my pocket as if it was just what I expected. 
Then I had him puzzled. He couldn’t make out whether I 
was disappointed or not. 

“““ Say, but you’re a sharper!’ he bawled out. 

“Tt was my turn to say something, but I kept quiet. I 
looked at him as if I was surprised that he could speak. 
Then I took ona disappointed air; I changed that in a second 
for the injured air. I looked as if I had lost all faith in 


He hands me 


humanity. I put my hand into my pocket and slunk away as 
if my heart was broke. An actor couldn’t have done it any 
better. 


““ He called me back and tried to tell me how sorry he was 
and how he didn’t mean to hurt my feelings. Ilooked at him 
with a vacant stare. Then he gave me a dollar. 

““T slipped the dollar into the depths of my pocket; 
turned and touched him on the shoulder. 

“““ My friend,’ said I, ‘never try to beat a man at his own 
game, and being deaf and dumb is my business.’ 

‘“Tt was his turn for playing hurt. ‘Get out of here, you 
confounded rogue,’ he yelled. 

“And I did get out, but the dollar went with me.”’ 


then I 


DEEP 


IN WHICH JACKY DOES THE WORK 
AND THE OWNER GETS THE PAY. 
THE CASE OF THE FRENCHMAN 
SAVED AGAINST HIS WILL 


EGALLY defined, salvage is ‘“‘ the 
in reward which is earned by those 
who have voluntarily saved or 
assisted in saving a ship or boat, or their 
apparel, or any part thereof; or the lives 
of persons at sea; or a ship’s cargo or 
any part thereof from peril; or a wreck 
from total loss.’’ And as it is the only 
claim under law which one person can 
file against another without that other’s 
knowledge, consent or conscious liability, 
his claim must be adjudicated by a third 
party—a court. And as courts are 
humanly fallible they must needs hedge 
themselves in with principles and prece- 
dents based upon maritime law, but 
which, being too few or too many, often 
work against the interests of the rightful 
and worthy claimant. For instance: the 
court must have jurisdiction; so, if a 
Canadian tug captain picks up a dere- 
lict German craft on the American coast 
within the three-mile limit, and tows it 
to his home port, say St. Johns, Nova 
Scotia, he will find no court with power 
to award him salvage; and should he 
steer for Boston, or any other American 
port, his claim for salvage may be con- 
sidered, but he will have run foul of the 
American Coasting Laws—which forbid 
him to engage in the coasting trade— and 
be heavily fined. His best plan, one 
would think, would be to let the derelict 
alone, or else tow her across the Western 
Ocean and file his claim at Hamburg. 

Again: there must be no legal duty on 
the part of a salvor to have made an 
effort to save property. This militates 
in a general way against tugs, whose 
business it is to tow other craft; and, as 
another principle of the courts is, that the 
service must have been successful, tug 
captains very wisely make a bargain, if 
there is any one on board the derelict 
competent to bargain, before making fast. 
The sum bargained for is often far in 
excess of what a court would allot as 
salvage, but the claim is generally sus- 
tained under the law of Contract, though thrown out as 
Salvage; and sustained, in part, even though the effort to 
save may have failed. 

But the ‘‘ duty to serve’’ principle ‘operates with fatal dis- 
tinctness against the crew, the passengers, or the pilot of a 
distressed ship should they claim that by their strenuous and 
superhuman effort alone was she kept afloat and brought 
within reach of outside help. 

Those who furnished the outside help may claim salvage — 
not those who belong to the ship, even though the latter may 
have labored for weeks, half the time under water, with little 
sleep and little food, and the newconiers should have climbed 
aboard but an hour from port and worked no harder than 
good appetites demand. 


The Case of the William Tell 


An instance of this is the case of the English four-masted 
ship William Tell, which parted her hawse1 while towing 
down the North Sea ina gale, and was left to shift for herself 
by the tug. Without canvas set, and in ballast, she fell into 
the trough, and before her newly-shipped and untrained crew 
could make sail to steady her the masts rolled out. With 
all this mess of spar and cordage bumping at her sides she 
drifted to the Dogger Bank, where the demoralized crew 
dropped the anchors and left in the boats. The skipper, the 
mate and the pilot then started in a remaining boat for Hull 
to procure assistance, leaving the ship in care of the carpenter. 
They did not return, and a fishing schooner came alongside 
with a crew of eight—fishermen all, strong men with sharp 
knives and ability to pull ropes, yet lacking seamanly knowl- 
edge to fit out that dismasted hulk. But the carpenter was 
an able man, skillful at his trade, and under his direction they 
‘went to work, hoisting aboard the spars and gear available 
for a jury-rig, and cutting away the rest. In a week she was 
again a sailing craft; they lifted the anchors and took her to 
port, where, in time, a salvage award of £7500 was given 
the eight fishermen. But poor Chips received not a farthing. 
He was under pay. 


THE 
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SHE SEEMED LOATH TO MOVE 


The officers and crews of government craft— warships, 
revenue cutters, etc., Life Saving Station men, and the crews 
of wrecking tugs, are all debarred from claiming salvage, 
because it is a duty of their position to assist—the latter 
signing away their rights to the owners who employ them. 
These owners, of course, are professional salvors, and their 
men, signing articles with their eyes open, are well content 
with their pay, and satisfied to let their owners have the sal- 
vage earned; but what an ordinary merchant sailor cannot 
understand when he has broken his back and his heart to save 
a derelict, and sees the salvage divided up at the end of the 
voyage, is why his owner, who had no hand in the job, should 
be awarded the biggest half of the loot. That the captain 
should get the largest share of what is left, and the officers 
the largest share of the remainder, is comprehensible; for 
this is consonant with the ratio of wages. But Jack cannot 
see where the owner comes in. 

According to the total value of the property in danger, the 
extent of the peril threatening it, and the nature of the work 
performed in saving it, will the court be guided in apportion- 
ing the amount due the salvors. Usually it is from one-third 
to one-half, but often much less. A greater amount, propor- 
tionate to the total value, will be given salvors if the vessel 
and cargo saved be small than if large—say an Atlantic 
liner, with its thousand lives and valuable freight; and a 
larger percentage will be awarded when the peril has been 
extreme and immediate than when distant and merely poten- 
tial; for instance, a ship driving upon a lee shore before wind, 
sea and current is a better salvage proposition than is the 
same ship, dismasted and rudderless, bu fay at sea. For in 
the latter case her crew may yet rig jury masts and rudder, 
while in the former not even anchors may save her —nothing 
but a powerful tug with a full head of steam. Again, to bring 
under consideration the third factor: the nature of the work 
performed, the dismasted, rudderless ship, far at sea and 
beset by wintry gales, will bring a better reward to the men 
who save her than she would if boarded close to port, in fine 
weather. And still another factor in the determination of 
salvage is the life that is saved; but there is no constant 
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established: it is all at the discretiolaal 
the court, and the stoker of a cheap, 
tramp steamer, lumped in with ship and 
cargo as property saved, may find his life 
rated higher by one judge than would a 
Captain of Industry —saloon passenger 
on a broken-down liner—by another, 
When ship and cargo are lost, and only 
life is saved, the salvage is often made 
good by the government. + Captair| 
Murrill, of the steamer Missouri, whe 
rescued eight hundred people irom the 
sinking Danmark, and landed part at the 
Azores, the rest at Philadelphia, was! 


handsomely treated by the owners} 
courts, and the Danish and Americar 


Governments. 7 | 
In view of the limited number of prin 
ciples for salvage rulings, the uncertainty 
of the judicial mind, and the vast num’ 
ber of complications which the perils o 
the sea can present, salvage hunting ha’ 
all the fascination of gambling. As at 
instance of these complications, conside, 
the problem presented to the judicia 
mind by the arrival in port of a steame. 
without a rudder towing a dismasted shi 
which, acting as a drag, had steered he 
in. The towline used belongs to th 
steamer, but it was passed by the sailor, 
of the ship; and though the steamer i, 
more valuable than the sailing craft, ye 
the latter has sacrificed all her dragain| 
spars and cordage—a potential jury-ri| 
—to assist the steamer, while the steame| 
in towing her to this nearest po 
which neither was bound, has fA 
farther out of her way than has the shi 
Now, which craft is entitled to salvag 
for assisting the other, and how muc 
should it be? } 
A conflict of life salvage and orolll 
salvage difficult to adjudicate could ocet’ 
in the case of a dismasted ship walloy, 
ing helplessly in the trough of the sei) 
with but one survivor on board, an office 
or any able man, who, with plenty toe 
and drink, and in no danger of immy 
diate death, is still powerless to repair and navigate that shi 
But an open boat containing a number of wretches dying fro) 
hunger and thirst drifts within reach of a rope, and these } 
lifts aboard and nurses back to life and strength: then, wil 
their help, he rigs jury masts and gets the ship into port ar) — 
the courts. Now, this man is not entitled to salvage —thoug| 
the moving spirit of the job—as he is a member of the ship 
company. He isin the position of the carpenter of the Willia’ 
But the others, to whom that drifting hulk was sal vatio’ 
may enter a lawful claim against her owners for salvage mone) 
while these owners, though far away and ignorant of the who 
transaction, may enter an equally lawful claim for life salvaj 
against the owners of the ship the salvors originally belong¢ — 
to. Truly, a salvage judge should be a thoughtful man, | | 


The Legal Possibilities of a Tidal Wave ° 


And yet it might be possible, under a strict reading of the la! 
for sailors to obtain salvage from their owners. A large pl ~ 
portion of the coal carrying on the Atlantic coast is done | | 
barges —two, three or four overladen old hulks dragged alo 
by a tug or steamer, all of which belong to the same 4 ; 
ers. According to law a ship, barge or other craft 1 
individual—which any one suing a ship-owner will s$0| — 
learn, and men employed on them collect their wages fromt 
craft they belong to, and from no other. Now, given sucl) — 
tow of two water-washed barges, wallowing along behind 
tug in a gale which keeps all hands of each craft on deck, a) ~ 
one of those terrible, isolated seas — tidal waves, they ¢ — 
termed—the kind which come from no one knows where a) ~ 
sweep away steamships’ bridges—and we have conditi i 
: 
. 


able to present a pretty salvage problem. The wave swam 
the tug, washes her crew overboard, then passes over € 
barge, washing each crew away. The helpless tug and 
crew of the rear barge, gone to their account, are cance 
from the problem; but the barges creep ahead, and the tu 
crew climb aboard the first barge, while the crew of this bat 
climb aboard the second. They put canvas on the stu 
lowermasts and get to port. 


: 
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| Now, whatever the justice or injustice of the claims they 
sould make against their owners for salving craft they did not 
selong to, and against the consignees for conserving to the 
world the valuable cargoes, it cannot be doubted that, with 
‘oal quoted as high as it is at the present writing, and a fore- 
sastle lawyer among them who knew of it, the claim would 
ye presented. 

_ But beyond a fair consideration of the three basic elements of 
alvage rulings— value of the property, peril threatening, and 
york performed —a judge does not depend much upon mari- 
ime law in his findings; he is often guided by plain common- 
ense, and sometimes by sympathy—#in the latter regard, 
) et it be known, whether because, or in spite of it, he never 
jorgets the owner—and it is seldom that his decision is 
}ecepted as just by all concerned. A case where sympathy, 
r possibly insular prejudice, governed an English judge 
gainst the strict demands of justice, occurred in the case of 
he French steamer Elise, salved by the British steamer 
torthumbria off Cape De Gatte and taken into Gibraltar. 
‘he French steamer was smoking badly from a fire in the 
jamp-room when the Northumbria came up, and her whole 
rew —the captain partly undressed — were over the side in 
jaree boats watching their doomed steamer. They were 
avited on board the Englishman by the humane and hospi- 
able Captain Winspear, and they unthinkingly accepted the 
avitation, making it a case of abandonment. Then the 
umane and hospitable English captain sent his chief mate, 
is chief engineer and five picked men—sailors and firemen 
-to investigate the abandoned steamer; and these, with the 
vaditional pluck of Englishmen, put out the fire and got up 
seam in the boilers. At this point the agitated Frenchmen 
sould have returned to their craft, but, as the chronicler of 
ve case gravely informs us, ‘‘ circumstances forbade them.’’ 
‘he two ships put into Gibraltar, where, before an English 
‘dmiralty Court, the French captain charged the Englishmen 
‘ith piracy. The charge was not sustained; the judge, 
moring the ‘‘ forbidding’’ circumstances aforementioned, 
ecreed that the Frenchmen had abandoned their ship, and 
iat the Englishmen had saved her; so he awarded £6000 
uvage— £1000 to Captain Winspear for his humane and 
able hospitality, 42500 to the crew—a large amount, as sal- 
age goes—and £2500, be it noted, to the far-away owners 
' the English ship. The chronicler, with delicious and 
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T IS easy to under- 
Stand that there was 
' something more than 
flutter in shipping cir- 
/2s in San Francisco, to say nothing of the sailors’ boarding- 
suses, when a telegram reached that city from New York 
nich was expanded as follows: ~ 


THE LOST ADMIRAL 


| Admiral Sir Richard Dunne, whose mysterious 
disappearance in San Francisco three months ago 
caused such great excitement, has arrived at New 
» York in command of the ship California. He was, it 
appears, assaulted and drugged and put on board that 
vessel, and owing to a series of exciting incidents 
during the passage finally took charge of her. The 
Admiral is in good health. He states that he has no 
idea who was responsible for the outrage. 


The bartender at Shanghai Smith’s house was the first to 
ot this cable. He put his hand on the bar and vaulted it. 
|““Say, Billy, see this?” 

He shook up the runner who was taking a caulk on a hard 
neh, having been engaged between four and six in getting 
-jree drunken men on board The Wanderer. It is often easier 
get a dozen amenable to reason than three, just as it is 
sier to handle many sheep than few. He was very tired 
id sulky. 

“Well, wod’s up now?” he grunted. 
“Hell is up, and flamin’,’”’ said Tom. 
» Admiral by any chance now?” 

Billy woke as suddenly as if he had been sleeping on the 
_}kout, and had been found hard and fast by the mate. 

“Eh, what? Has the California turned up?”’ 

‘You bet she has,’’ said Tom. And he burst into laughter. 
‘What d’ye reckon he was on board of her when she come 
NYork?”? 

‘No, Captain, Captain! Think of that. And he says he 
41’t know who laid him out and put him aboard of her.” 
‘)3illy rose, 

|‘ Here, gimme the paper.” 

de read the telegram with protruding eyes. 

“By the holy frost, but he must be a daisy. 
ow this.’”’ - 


“You ain’t forgot 


Say, Smith 
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unconscious British humor, concludes with the sage reflection 
that ‘‘ salvors may not exclude a crew from their ship, unless, 
as in this case, the presence thereof would tend to accentuate 
the difficulty, and invite trouble between men of a foreign 
Tacen. 

Now, there is no question that the Frenchmen were badly 
frightened, but there is nearly as little that the fire would have 
burned itself out in time, and that they would have boarded 
their ship and gone on but for the arrival of the rescuing 
Englishmen. And, viewing the matter ‘‘ by and large,’’ one 
can hardly blame the Englishmen for taking advantage of the 
situation, and for steering the prize into the nearest British 
port; yet the conclusion cannot be escaped that, had they gone 
the other way and dropped anchor in Marseilles harbor, a 
French salvage judge would have decided differently. 

There is a story a generation old, told to the writer on his 
first voyage, and touched upon since in many conversations 
with seamen, ship-chandlers, underwriters, and others con- 
nected with shipping, about another French crew that jumped 
too hastily at conclusions, and incurred a big salvage loss to 
the owners. The ship’s name need not be given, but she was 
a big, powerful steamship engaged in the trans-Atlantic trade, 
and at one period in her career spent a few days nearly high 
and dry on the New Jersey sands; but it was at another time 
that she met the mishap which made her the laughing-stock 
of the maritime world. She had been refitted, and among the 
new-fangled contraptions placed aboard her were some bilge 
pumps strange to the engineers. They were reversible, it 
seems, and could be connected with the wash-deck hose, or 
could become supplementary pumps to the condensers, or 
could be used in their normal réle of bilge pumps—all by 
turning a few levers and opening and closing certain valves. 
With these pumps tested and in working order she put to sea, 
and on her return trip, within a few miles of the Channel, 
she lost her propeller, and incidentally started a menacing 
leak in the tail-shaft casing. The ship fell into the trough 
until her crew made sail, then she went on slowly, with her 
patent pumps working bravely. But the water gained; a 
passing liner took off her mails and frightened passengers, 
landing them at Queenstown and reporting the accident. 
The French crew remained by their ship like heroes until, 
with the engine-room compartment_full, and the steamer far 
down by the stern, hope left their hearts, and they quit herin 


SMITH 


He marched toSmith’s 
bedroom, and induced 
his buss to sit up and hear 
the after Smith 
had used more bad language with his eyes shut than most men 
in San Francisco could lay their tongues to when wide awake. 

“Don’t I tell you it’s about the Admiral? ”’ expostulated 
Billy. ‘‘ It’s about Dunne, as you shoved on the California.’ 

But now Shanghai was wide awake. He looked at Billy 
with wicked eyes. 

“As Zshoved on the California, eh? Say that again, and 
I’1l get up and knock the corners off of you. You miserable 
Tar-head, if I hear you whisper that I had the least joint of 
the little finger of my left hand in the game I’ll murder 
you.’’ 

Billy fell back from the bed in alarm. Though he looked 
big enough to have eaten Shanghai Smith, he lacked ‘‘ the 
devil’’ which had made his boss what he was, the terror of 
the ‘‘ Coast’’ and of sailor men, and a political power in his 
quarter of the city. 

“Oh, very well, then, Mr. Smith; but who done it? 

“Understand that no one knows who done it,’’ said Smith, 
reaching for what he called his “‘ pants,’’ ‘‘ but if any one 
done it, it was you. And don’t you forget it. I hire you to 
do the work, and I’1l see you does it. Don’t get me mad, or 
you’ll be runnin’ to the penitentiary howlin’ for ten years to 
get away from me.”’ 

And Billy went back to Tom. 

“ He’s fair luny, that’s what he is. 
I’m goin’ to the calaboose for him he’ll run up agin a snag. 

And presently Smith came out to breakfast with a face as 
black as a near cyclone. Billy and Tom jumped when he 
spoke, and all those men in his house who were on a lee shore 
as regards dollars got away from him and adorned a neigh- 
boring fence. 

But Smith was only trying to keep up his own courage. 
Not once but many times since he had got even with the man 
who had given him a thrashing he had regretted his method 
of revenge. 

“T’d best have bashed him and left him lying on the 
Front,’’? said Smith; ‘‘and here’s Tom and Bill know the 
whole racket. I’ve half a mind to have them put out of the 


news, 


ges 


But if he reckons that 
” 


the boats, first shutting off the pumps that she might the 
sooner sink and become a total loss—to be paid for by the 
underwriters. But she did not sink; another liner of a rival 
company came along, reversed those patent pumps so that 
they would pump the water out instead of in, and towed her 
into port. The salvage mounted up into six figures. 

A reward of $100,000 was considered not too much to paya 
large American Wrecking Company for the simple task of 
pulling an ocean greyhound off the sands of New Jersey. It 
was simple in name only; for she went on hard, at full speed, 
then swung around parallel with the beach and worked a hole 
for herself, from which she seemed loath to move. It required 
many tugs and towlines to float her, and the case was settled 
incourt. In awarding this large amount it was probably taken 
into consideration by the court that, besides the fact that she 
was a large and valuable piece of property, she was culpable 
in missing the gateway of the nation by so many miles to 
the south, in overrunning her reckoning, and in steaming at 
full speed through darkness and fog when so close to the coast. 

But in connection with her mishap there is a story told on 
the Jersey coast of the hazy morning when residents of that 
region awoke to see the big, black monster almost up to the 
low-water mark— of how other residents, fishermen and beach- 
combers, who awoke earlier, had seen, or thought they had 
seen, through the obscuring fog of the ntorning, another mon- 
ster ship a mile or two farther south, heeling under the strain 
of backing engines and “‘ hard-over’’ helm, with her bow just 
grazing the sands that had caught her companion of the run. 
It is good advertising for steamers to make fast passages, but 
decidedly bad to race with other ships through the fog, and 
get into trouble thereby. These very early risers told that 
day what they thought they had seen; but they did not tell it 
next day; in fact, though they had none of them shown signs 
of poor memories before in their lives, they positively and 
strenuously denied that they had seen anything at all resem- 
bling a big, quivering ship backing out into the fog. And 
though noné of them had ever shown a disposition to save 
money, to advance in life, or to dress better than their neigh- 
bors, they all prospered exceedingly from the day their 
memories failed them. One, it is said, built a cottage, but 
most of them indulged in travel. All of which may attest 
the truth of the copybook maxim which promises health, 
wealth and wisdom to the early riser. 


THE SETTLEMENT WITH 
SHANGHAI 


By Morley Roberts 
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ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD DUNNE 
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sickens me, it does; it fair sickens me.’’ 

He was virtuously indignant with an ungrateful world. 
Even his revenge had been a failure. How in the name of 
all that was holy and unholy had the Admiral managed to 
rise from the fo’c’s’le to the command of the California? 
How could the swine have done it? 

An early evening paper had the whole story, and as 
Shanghai was still uptown, all his crowd of crimps and 
slaves roared over the yarn. 

‘“ He fo’t the mate and was give ’is billet,’’ said one. ‘‘I 
say, but old Blaker was a sport! That’s real old Western 
Ocean packet law. And then Blaker went luny, hand the 
Hadmiral locked’im up. ’Strewth, but it must ’ave bin a 
picnic! I’d’ave give a month’s wages to see the show. But 
oo was it shanghaied a Hadmiral?’’ 

He spoke with bated breath. 

‘“Who’d it be but Smith?’’ asked the speaker’s mate sulk- 
ily. ‘‘ He’s a devil, a notorious devil, as we know. He’d 
shanghai his father for a quarter if he was dry. Anda month 
back my own brother that shipped in the Cyrus J. Brown 
told me as Shanghai had a down on this very man.”’ 

““Then I wouldn’t be Smith for all ’is money. This’ll be 
a Government business.’’ 

It would have been if the Admiral had been any other 
kind of man. But Admiral Sir Richard Dunne was one of 
those—and they get rarer every day—who prefer handling 
their own affairs. He had a gift of humor, too, and was 
mightily pleased with himself. 

““ Whoever it was that laid for me, he never meant to make 
me master of the California,’’ he said as he came West on 
the cars. ‘‘ And whoever he was, I will fix him. The mate 
thinks it was this Shanghai Smith. If it was ue 

If it was it seemed a healthy thing for Mr. Smith to leave 
San Francisco and hide somewhere in the islands. But all 
his interests kept him where he was, even when H. M. S. 
Triumphant came down again from Esquimault and lay wait- 
ing for the Admiral off Goat Island. 

The crew of the Triumphant, being very proud of their own 
special Admiral, were in so furious a rage against any one 
connected with crimping in the city that no “liberty’’ was 
granted to any one of them. 

“It’s hall very fine,’’ said the Triumphants unanimously; 
“but these ’ere Americans are too smart by ’alf. Them and 
hus’1l part brass rags one of these fine days. But ain’t it fine 
to think that Dicky went to sea as a man before the stick, 
and came out right on top?’’ 

They chortled with exceeding pleasure, with pleasure 
founded on his achievements and on the unexpected experi- 
ence he had had of sea life. 

““To think of Dicky bunking it among a crowd of mer- 
chant Jacks,’’ said the crew. ‘‘ We’d give a lot to ’ave seen 
?im skinning up aloft for dear life.’’ 

But all the same they loved him dearly; and when he came 
alongside five days later, not all their sense of discipline pre- 
vented their breaking into a storm of cheers that rang out 
across the bay and was almost heard at Oakland. Hard as 
Dicky Dunne was, he went to his cabin rather in a hurry. 
For once in his life he could hardly trust himself to speak. 
But he received the congratulations of the captain and officers, 
including young Selwyn, who had been with him when he 
had been kidnaped, with the greatest calm. 

““Yes, I’ve had some experience,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
know that it has done me any harm. I know more of the 
conditions on board merchant vessels than I did before.’’ 

““And what do you propose to do, Sir Richard?’’ asked 
Selwyn an hour later. ‘‘ The authorities and the police 
seemed very anxious to do what they could.’’ 

The Admiral lighted one of his own cigars, and found it 
more to his taste than the ship’s tobacco of the California. 

‘“T don’t propose to trouble the police,’’ he said, ‘‘ nor 
need there be any international correspondence so far as I’m 
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concerned. I'll play my own game; and I think, Selwyn, 
that I know who laid for us that night. From what I learnt 
in the California (I learnt a lot, by the way) I’ve a notion 
that ordinary justice would never get hold of the man.”’ 

“Then what ——’’ 

But Dicky Dunne interrupted him. 

““T’ve a notion,’’ he said significantly. 

And that afternoon he sent Selwyn ashore with a very 
polite note to the Chief of Police, saying that Rear-Admiral 
Sir Richard Dunne would be very glad to see that gentleman 
on board the Triumphant late in the evening if he could 
make it convenient to come. 

“Let the band begin to play!’’ said Mr. Peter Cartwright; 
“it looks as if I’d better face the music. I wonder if he has 
any kinkle as to the man who did it? It’s more than I have, 
unless it was Smith or Sullivan.’’ 

Against neither of them did he relish running. Neverthe- 
less, it was better to do that than run against a mightier snag. 
He looked with an inward groan at the great pile of corre- 
spondence which had accumulated since the Admiral’s dis- 
appearance. 

““And here’s the British Consul wants to see me to- 
morrow!’’ he cried. ‘‘ They’ll cinch me if they can get no 
one else.’’ 

And he went on board the Triumphant feeling as if he 
was out of a job. 

The Admiral received him courteously, and was alone. 

““This has been a bad business, Admiral, Sir,’’ said Mr. 
Cartwright, ‘‘ and as Chief of the Police of this city I feel it 
as a personal slur. Your request anticipated me by no more 
than twelve hours. I proposed to seek an interview with you 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

““T am obliged to you,’’ said the Admiral. 
have anything to drink?’’ 

“It was rather cold on the water,’’ replied Cartwright. 

‘“Pve sent for you, Mr. Cartwright,’’ began 'the Admiral, 
““to tell you that I don’t want any proceedings taken about 
this matter.’’ 

Cartwright opened his mouth and stared at the Admiral in 
surprise. Then he began to imagine he understood. Sir 
Richard Dunne had evidently been somewhere on the night 
of his disappearance which would not suit him to have 
known. 

‘* Ah, I see,’’ said Cartwright with a subtle smile. 

““T’ve my own notions as to the brand of justice dispensed 
in this State, Mr. Cartwright. It is considerably milder than 
the native liquors. I want your assistance in doing without 
the law and in administering justice myself. Have you any 
notion of the gentleman who shipped me on the California?’’ 

““Tt was probably a boarding- 
house master,’’ said Cartwright. 

+ Of course.”’ 

“Tt might have been Sullivan, 
or the Sheeny, or Williams, or 
Smith.’’ 

““Ts that the scoundrel they 
know here as Shanghai Smith?’’ 
asked the Admiral. And 
Cartwright nodded. 

“The crew of the California 
put it down to him at once.”’ 

““T don’t know that it was 
necessarily him,’’ said 
Cartwright pensively; “‘though 
he has the worst name, he’s no 
worse than the others. For my 
part I reckon the Sheeny — he’s 
a Jew, of course—is a deal 
tougher than Smith.’’ 

And just then Selwyn, who 
knew the Chief of Police was on 
board, put his head into the 
Admiral’s cabin. 

““Could I speak to you a mo- 
ment, Sir Richard?’’ 

And Dicky Dunne went out- 
side. 

““T thought as you had this 
Cartwright with you, sir,’’ said 
Selwyn, “‘that I ought to tell 
you a queer yarn that has just 
been brought me by one of the 
quartermasters. It seems that 
one of the men has a story that 
you once had a fight with 
Shanghai Smith and hurt him 
badly. It was in Australia—I 
believe in Melbourne.’’ 

‘Stay a minute,’’ said the 
Admiral; ‘‘let methink. Yes, 
by Jove, I did have a row on 
Sandridge Pier years ago, and DRAWN BY 
I broke the man up so that he eres rata 
had to go to a hospital. And 
his name — yes, it was Smith. 
Thanks, Selwyn; I’ll see if this 
man ever was in Australia.’’ 

He went back to Cartwright. 


“Will you 
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“Now as to the Sheeny, Admiral,’’ said Cartwright, 
was beginning to feel comfortable. 

‘““ Never mind the Sheeny, Mr. Cartwright,’’ said his host 
‘“do you know Smith’s record? Where did he come fro 

““He came from Melbourne,’’ replied the Chief. 

And the Admiral slapped his leg. 

““That’s the man, I believe.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘* Never mind why,’’ said Dunne. 
could we prove it against him?”’ 

““T doubt it,’’? said Cartwright cheerfully. ‘‘ Probably nr 
one would know it but his runner. And Bill Haines wo 
perjure himself as easy as drink lager.’’ 

“But if we did prove it?”’ 

‘“There’d be an appeal. And so on,’’ said the Chief. 

He indicated large and generous delay on the part of th 
merciful American law by a wave of his hand. 

““You see we couldn’t prove anyhow that he knew you 
you,’’ said Cartwright, ‘‘and if I know my own busines 
would come down toa matter of assault and so many dollars 

‘“That’s what I imagined,’’ said the Admiral. ‘‘SoTI pr 
pose to take the matter in hand myself and relieve you of 
For though Smith, or the real man, might come off eas 
yet if I choose to have it made an international busi 
some one will have to pay who is not guilty.’ 

“ That’s likely enough,’’ said Cartwright uneasily. “ 
the whole, Admiral, I’d rather you took the job on yours 
What do you propose?’’ : 

Dunne put his hands in his pockets and ‘‘ quarter-deck 
his cabin. 

‘“T want to be sure it’s Smith, morally sure. How ¢ 
be made sure? I'll tell you about him now what I know.’ 

He repeated what Selwyn had said, and told him the stor 
of his having fought a man on Sandridge Pier at Melbourn 
fifteen years before. 

“His name was Smith.”’ 

“Tt fits as neat as a pair of handcuffs,’’ said the Chiet 
Police. ‘‘I’ll think over it and let you know. Stay, sirre 
I’ve got it now. Look here, Admiral, now you mark m¢ 
This is a scheme. It’ll work or my name’s Dennis. I’) 
have it put about in the right quarter that, though there ain| 
evidence to touch the real man who worked the racket on yo 
and shoved you on the California, there is a notion who | 
was as actually assaulted you, and I’]1 get the proper man i 
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give it away that a warrant is being made out for that joke, 
And next day I’ll have all the runners of all the chi 
boarding-houses arrested. Do you see?”’ 

““No, I don’t,’’ said the Admiral. f 

““Oh, come,’’ cried Cartwright, “‘the man we don’t arrei 
will be the man who done it. 

“Yes, but——”’ 

“Well,’’ said Cartwright, 
understood you didn’t par 4 
larly hanker to catch the unde 
strapper.’’ 

““Ah,’’ said the Admiral, “y 
course, I see——”’ 

““T mean the boarding-he 
boss will shove the runner th: 
did it out of sight. And the 
you’ll know him by reason | 
the very means he takes not { 
be given away. For of cour) 
he’d reckon that the runn 
on being held would squeal. 

“It’s a good plan,’ 
the Admiral. ‘‘ And whe 
know, what kind of punishn 
would Mr. Smith like lea: 
all?’’ 

“Provided you remembe 
an American citizen I don’t 
what you do,’’ replied the Chie 
“But if you asked me, I 
get him served the w 
served you. Shanghai 
among a crowd of sailor 
an American ship such 
Harvester —and the skip 
the Harvester hates him 
poison, and she sails in tl 
days—would have a pi 
recollect all his life. For, y' 
see, they know him.’’ 

“Your plan is excell 
said the Admiral. 

*“'So it is,’’ said’ Gane 
as he was rowed ashore, 
Smith ain’t no favorite of 
and at the same time 
look as if I gave him the st 
racket, anyhow.’’ } 

He sent his agent down 
water front that very night 
man dropped hints at te 
ing-houses, and he dropped thé 
on barren ground every 
but at Shanghai Smith’s. 
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“WET OR DRY?” 
SAID BATES 


“Jehosaphat! ’’ said Smith, “‘so that’s the game!” 

Peter Cartwright had, in his own language, ‘‘ reckoned 
m up to rights,’’ for the very first move that Smith -played 
as to make a break for Billy’s room, As the runner had 
‘en up most of the night before enticing sailormen off a 
iverpool ship just to keep his hand in, he was as fast asleep 
.a bear on Christmas Day, and he was mighty sulky when 
nith shook him out of sleep by the simple process of yank- 
g his pillow from under his head. 

“Ain’t a man to get no sleep that works for you?" he 
smanded. ‘‘ What’s up now?’’ 

“You're up, and so’s the game, if you ain’t quick,’’ 
plied Smith. ‘I’ve had word froin Peter Cartwright that 
wll be arrested in the mornin’ if you don’t skin out. It’s 
e Admiral—I wish I’d never set eyes on him. Come, 
ess and skip; ’twouldn’t do for you to be jailed; mebbe 
ey’d hold you on some charge till you forgot all you owe to 
2, There ain’t no such thing as real gratitude left on 
rth.’’ 

Billy rose and shuffled into his clothes sullenly enough. 
“And where am I to skip to?”’ 

“To Portland,’’ said Smith; ‘‘the Mendocino leaves in 
2 mornin’ for Crescent City and Astoria, don’t she? Well, 
en, go with her and lie up with Grant or 
livan in Portland till I let you know the 
ast is clear. And here’s twenty dollars; go 
sy with it.’’ 

He sighed to part with the money. 

“T’d sooner go down to Los Angeles,”’ 
anted Billy. But Smith explained to him 
plosively that he was to get into another 
ate in order to complicate legal matters. 
You've the brain of a Flathead Indian, 
uu have,’’ said Smith as he turned Billy into 
2 street on his way to find the Mendocino. 
What’s the use of havin’ State law if you 
n’t use it?”’ 

And in the morning when Smith heard that 
‘je runners at least had been urgently invited 
‘interview Mr. Peter Cartwright, he was glad 
be able truthfully to declare that Billy was 
ton hand. 

“You can tell Peter I had nothin’ to 
th it,’’? he said. 

Yep, I can fe// him,”’ said the police officer. 
|d he did tell him. As a result the Chief 
(Police wrote to the Admiral: 


do 


Sir: I have interrogated all the runners 
but one belonging to the chief boarding- 
/houses, and have succeeded in obtaining no 
clue. The one man missing was runner to 
Mr. William Smith, commonly known as 
“Shanghai Smith.’’ Under the circum- 
stances, and considering what you said to 
“me, I am inclined to wait developments. If 
you will inform me what you wish me to 
do I shall be glad to accommodate you in 
any way. Yours truly, 
PETER CARTWRIGHY. 


P. S.—If you could write me a letter 
isaying you are quite satisfied with the 
‘steps I have taken to bring the offender to 
justice I should be obliged. 


P. S.—If you wish to meet Mr. John 
'P. Bates, captain of the Harvester, which 
‘is now lying in the bay and sailing the 
| day after to-morrow, I think I can manage 
it for you. 


Jicky Dunne on receiving Peter’s letter 
Cled in his flag-lieutenant. 

‘When they shanghaied me they knocked 
| about rather badly, if I remember, 
wyn?’’ « 

jelwyn instinctively put his hand to the 
Hkof his head. ‘Yes, Sir Richard. They 
dbagged me, as they call it, and kicked me, 
” 


I’m pretty sure I know who did it,’’ 
$1 the Admiral, ‘“‘and I’m proposing to 
€ven with the man myself, Between 
and me and no one else the Chief of 
tl Police here and I have fixed this matter 
between us. He says that he has no 
& dence, and the only man who might 
he given the affair away has been shipped off somewhere. 
I going to show Mr. Smith that he didn’t make a bucko 


"eof me for nothing. AndIwant you to help. I’ve gota 
S\2me,’? 
‘e unfolded it to Selwyn, and the young lieutenant 


Cickled, 


He used to be a seaman,” said the Admiral, “ but for 
lve years he’s been living comfortably on shore, sucking 
blood of sailors. And if I know anything about American 
“iS, and I do, he’ll find three months in the fo’c’s’le of this 
) Vester worse than three years in jail. Now we’re going 
“iwade the United States quite unofficially, with the con- 
\!nce of the police!’’ 
}€ lay back and laughed. 


tie STOR DAT EPENING POS? 


“Oh, I tell you,’’ said the Admiral, ‘‘he ran against 
something not laid down in his chart when he fell] in with 


me. You can come ashore with me now, and we'll see this 
Cartwright. American ways suit me, after all.’’ 


(on 


Then I understand, Mr. Cartwright,’’ said the Admiral 
an hour later, ‘“‘ that there won’t be a policeman anywhere 
within hail of this Smith’s house to-morrow night?’’ 

“T’ve got other business for them,’’ said Peter. 

““And I can see Mr. Bates here this afternoon?’’ 

“*T'll undertake to have him here if you call along at three.’’ 

He spent the interval at luncheon with Stanley, the British 
Consul, and going from there to Cartwright’s office found Bates 
awaiting him. Mr. Bates was a hard-bitted, weather-beaten 
gentleman, and half his face was jaw. That jaw had hold of 
a long cigar with his back teeth. He combined smoking and 
chewing, and did both savagely. What Peter had said to 


him did not come out, but by agreement with the Admiral 
he was introduced as Mr. Dunne. 
“You have reason not to like Mr. Smith?”’ said Peter. 
““That’s so,’’? nodded Bates. 
““Mr. Dunne does not like him either. 
any use of him on board the Harvester? ’’ 
‘*T could,’’ said Bates, grinning; ‘‘ he’d be a useful man.”’ 


Could you make 


ORAWN SY GEORGE Gid8S 


ly 


“Tf you imagined you missed a man to-morrow morning 
just as you were getting up your anchor, and some one hailed 
you and said they had picked one up, you would take him??’’ 

“Wet or dry?’’ said Bates. 

“111 undertake he shall be wet,’’ said the Admiral, ‘‘ eh?’”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the lieutenant, “‘ that 
arranged.”’ 

““Very well, Mr. Bates,’’ said the Admiral. 

“And it’s understood, of course,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ that you 
gentlemen never saw each other and don’t know each other 
when you meet, it being a matter of mutual obligation.’’ 

““Tagree,’’ said Bates. 

“And of course,’’ Cartwright added as he escorted the 
Admiral and Selwyn into the passage, “if there show/d be a 


could be 


—A CROWD OF BLUE-JACKETS 
... HAD COME ALONG THE 
WATER FRONT AT MIDNIGHT 
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shindy at Smith’s, and any of your men are in it, we shall 
all explain that it was owing to your having been put away. 
And two wrougs then will make it right. I the 
newspapers will call it square.’’ 

““Exactly so,’’ said the Admiral. 

And when he had reached the Triumphant he had very 
nearly worked out the plan by which the row at Shanghai 
Smith’s was to occur. 

“Pl just go over with you, Selwyn,’’ he said when he 
reached his cabin again. ‘‘ Now you must remember I rely 
on your discretion. A wrong step may land us in trouble 
with the authorities and withthe Admiralty. I ought tospeak 
to Hamilton, but I won’t. I’ll keep him out of the troubie.’’ 

For Hamilton was the captain of the Triumphant. 

““T suppose the men here are really fond of me?’’ 

““They have no monopoly of that,’’ said Selwyn. 

“Is there any one of them you could drop a hint to that 
you could trust? ”’ 

““ Of course,’’ said Selwyn; “ there’s Benson, whose father 
works for mine as gardener. We used to fight in the tool- 
house at home, and now he would jump overboard if I asked 
him.”’ 

SAB yo) 


guess 


” 


you mean Benson, my cox’n? 
© Ves, site” 

““He’s the very man. You might let him 
know that if he should get into any trouble 
he will be paid for it. I leave the rest to 
you. You can go ashore now with this note 
to Stanley. That will give you a chance to 
take Benson with you and speak to him on 
the quiet. I don’t know that I care particu- 
larly to hear any more about it till the day 
after to-morrow, unless I have to. Ultimately 
all the responsibility is mine, of course.’’ 

And by that Selwyn understood rightly 
enough that Dicky Dunne, for all his cunning, 
had no intention of shirking trouble if trouble 
came. He went ashore and took Benson up- 
town with him. 

““Do the men think it was Shanghai Smith 
that laid for us and put the Admiral away, 
Benson?’’ he asked as they went up Market 
Street, 

“There ain’t a shadder of a doubt ’e done 
ite sire 

** And they don’t like it?”’ 

“Lord bless you, sir, it’s very ’ard havin’ 
all liberty Stopped, but between you and me 
it was wise to stop it. 
rooted ’is ’ouse up into the bay.”’ 

“It's a pity that you and about twenty 

“And 
if one could only catch hold of the man him- 
self and put him on board an outward-bound 
ship it would do him good.”’ 

Benson slapped his leg. 

“Oh, sir, there ain’t a man on board the 
Triumphant that wouldn’t do six months with 
pleasure to ’ave the ’andlin’ of ’im.’’ 

peNoje}? 

DeHOresuneusita. 

““T was lying awake last night thinking of 
it,’’ said Selwyn; ‘‘at least I believe I was 
awake. Perhaps I dreaming. But I 
seemed to think that a couple of boats’ crews 
were ashore, and that you went to Shanghai's 
place for a drink.’’ 

““T’ve done that same, sir,’’ said Benson, 
‘“and the liquor was cruel bad.”’ 


They would ’ave 


more couldn’t do it,’’? said Selwyn. 


was 


““And I dreamed— yes, I suppose it was 
a dream—that you started a row and made 
hay of his place, and collared him, and took 
him in the barge and rowed him round the bay 
till about four in the morning.’’ 

> You was and 
dreamy as a boy, sir, begging your pardon, 
sir,’’ said Benson. 

“‘And I 
vester —— 

“Her that’s lying in the bay; the ship with 
the bad name among sailormen?’’ 

‘“That’s the ship,’’ said Selwyn; “‘ and you 
hailed her and asked the captain if a man 
tried to desert by swimming. And he said 
‘ves,’ and then you said you’d picked him up.”’ 

Benson looked at him quickly. 

“But he wouldn’t be wet, sir.’ 

“Oh, yes, he would, Benson. 


always very imaginary 


dreamed to the Har- 


” 


you came 


You could easily duck him 
overboard.”’ 

Benson stared very hard at the lieutenant. 

‘And love to do it, too, sir. And did the captain of the 
Harvester own to him, sir?’’ 

Selwyn nodded. 

““ He would, Benson. I mean he did, of course. 

‘*T suppose,’’ asked Benson with his eyes on the pavement, 
‘that it had been arranged so?”’ 
’ said the lieutenant. 


“In: the dream, yes;’ 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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@In this mechanical age the mechanical man may not 
reach the highest honors but he is generally able to pay rent. 


@ Reports of a projected farmers’ trust will naturally 
and inevitably suggest to all the humorists that there will 
be no lack of experts to water the stock of the concern. 


@For two hundred thousand dollars, says Lieutenant 
Peary, the North Pole can be reached. But it is doubtful if 
the North Pole can touch the country for any such sum. 


@‘‘ Let me know what a man eats and I will tell you 
what he is,’’ said one of our great scientists. But he cannot 
do itnow. About all he could do would be to tell how much 
the man was worth. 


@ American school-teachers in the Philippines do not 
need to teach the young idea how to shoot. The young idea 
already knows how and practices on the teacher when there is 
no American garrison in the immediate neighborhood. 


os 


Two Hinds of Charity 


HARITY, to our grandfathers, was an emotion, a flame 
inthe soul. God, they thought, had kindled it there. 
St. Paul had told us all about it. The man in whom it 
burned was eager to give all of the good things which he had 
to the needy, unlucky folk who didn’t have them. He was 
incessantly trying, too, to put himself in the place of his 
hungry, wicked brother; to see with his eyes, to think with 
his brain, so as to be just to him, to understand why he was 
such an ill-doing, useless brute, and to be able to help him 
back to decency and goodness. 

But charity in our days is a machine, a system invented by 
the moral, decent part of the community to hold these afore- 
said ill-doing brutes in check. Its vatson a’étre is this: In 
every community there is a family of human leeches who 
never by any chance work for their living. They fasten 
themselves on some kindly householder in Ward Two, say, 
with a tale of sickness or want, and he helps them. They go 
to other Christian householders in Ward Three, Four and Six 
with the same story and the same result. The consequence 
is that the good Christians are persistently robbed and the 
vampires grow fat. This abuse is going on in every ward of 
every American town. 

By the operation of organized charity every applicant for 
relief is tested, so that the cheat may be exposed and the 
almsgiver protected. Several of our larger cities adopted 
this system years ago; others, Philadelphia among them, are 
now trying it. To make it effective its advocates claim that 
all citizens should accept of its methods, and all almsgiving 
should be done through its agents. In a word, that the 
sacred duty urged upon each of us by Christ should be handed 
over with a check to paid officials. 

We have no space here to discuss this movement; we only 
urge that it shall] be thoroughly discussed before its adoption. 
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Certain glaring errors in its methods lie on the surface. 
For example: the usual employment of young women as 
agents. Innocent youth is, as a rule, impulsive, obstinate and 
hard in judgment to cruelty. These young girls have had no 
experience of the misery and temptations of life to fit them 
to be just to the poor wretch of the slums. Being paid 
agents, too, they often offend the poor man by an air of 
authority to which they have no right, and by the rudeness 
with which they drag his personal concerns to the light. 

Another mistake often made by the organization is, that 
every beggar, no matter how deserving, is treated like a 
prisoner in the dock. He is held guilty of fraud until he 
proves himself innocent. 

But these, as we said, are surface mistakes, and easily 
remedied. 

The system is shrewd and wise and productive of good if 
we remember that it is only a system, and do not overrate it. 
The system is merely a plan to protect our pockets from 
impostors. It is not Charity, the divine flame, kindled in 
the soul to lift a man nearer to his Maker. 

It would be better that our pockets were emptied by 
impostors every day than that we should scourge one 
Lazarus from our gate, or hand over to any paid agents the 
individual work of helping and uplifting other men: the 
work given to each of us as the chief duty of this life by the 
Elder Brother of us all. 


Everybody’s Business 


[* THE anthracite strike had done nothing else it would at 

least have served to emphasize the interdependence of all 
the varied forms of social activity. Anthracite forms less 
than a quarter of our national coal supply; yet its disappear- 
ance from the market immediately sent up all other kinds of 
coal to famine prices, and this although the production of soft 
coal alone since the strike began has exceeded that of hard 
and soft combined at this time last year. 

Then the philanthropic gentlemen who deal in oil found 
themselves obliged to raise the price of that article to avoid 
an embarrassing rush of custom. Wood went up next. The 
gas companies as a rule could not increase the price of gas 
directly, since their rates were fixed by law, but they could 
give less value for the money, so that it took two burners to 
furnish the heat and light that one had furnished before. By 
this time landlords were increasing rents, and bakers fol- 
lowed with advances in the price of bread. Washerwomen 
had to give up their customers because there was no profit 
in their work after paying for coal. : 

At the very beginning the anti-smoke ordinances in New 
York and other cities felt the strain. Later, factories began 
to shut down for lack of fuel. Meanwhile the wave that 
John Mitchell’s pebble had started was rolling all over the 
world. Coal in England jumped to unheard-of prices. The 
people of Canada protested against the prospect of a winter 
without fuel, and demanded legislation that would relieve 
them of dependence upon American coal. The Atlantic ship- 
ping business was disturbed, for the amount of coal demanded 
by one modern steamer would supply a good-sized city. 

Finally, after making its way into every department of 
business, the strike wave surged into politics. It set every 
politician in the country, with the possible exception of 
President Roosevelt, to wondering what he would lose or 
what he could gain by it. It inspired platforms and letters 
of acceptance. It is held by many, some with fear and others 
with hope, to portend a political revolution. It is these 
things, and many more like them, that are convincing 
thoughtful people that no line can be drawn, as some 
employers would wish, between ‘‘the parties immediately 
concerned’’ in a strike and “ outsiders.’’?’ We are all 
immediately concerned in every great labor struggle, for we 
all directly feel its effects. 


« 


ke) 
Souls With But a Single Thought 


NE of the most fascinating numbers of the delightful series 
of novelettes issued by Director Merriam under the 
general title of Census Bulletins has just appeared. It is 
called ‘‘ The Localization of Industries,’’ and it deals with 
the tendency of particular occupations to gather in particular 
neighborhoods. It shows, for instance, how over eighty-five 
per cent. of all the collars and cuffs turned out in the United 
States are made in Troy, how over sixty-four per cent. of the 
canned oysters are imprisoned in Baltimore, and how over 
fifty-four per cent. of all American gloves are created in the 
adjoining cities of Gloversville and Johnstown, New York. 
But all this, while interesting, is not the most interesting 
part of the story. That is found in the figures revealing the 
state of society in the towns themselves. Pause for a moment 
and reflect upon the meaning of this one fact: Nine-tenths of 
all the wage-earners in South Omaha, Nebraska, are engaged 
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in slaughtering animals and packing meat. Imagine ex 
ence in such a town as Balzac or Zola or Tolstoi would h; 
described it. Thirty thousand souls with but a single thou 
—all your neighbors, like yourself, working all day in blo 
hides and tallow, talking about them all the evening, 
dreaming about them all night. If you don’t cut the thre 
of steers in South Omaha you make sausages. The liter, 
and artistic circles of the town are represented by the po 
who compose verses about beef extract and the artists } 
design labels for lard cans. 

If you find the atmosphere of dead animals cloying you. 
obtain contrast by leaping from South Omaha to Ne 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, Seventy-two workers out of ey 
hundred in North Attleboro are making jewelry, and of ¢ot 
there is no chance for the other twenty-eight to think or t 
of anything else. 

Fancy that fora gilded existence. Life in North Attleb 
must be even more refined than in Gloversville, where thi 
quarters of the working population are making gloves, 
certainly far more so than in Troy, where nearly seven-ter 
of the wage-earners are turning out collars and cuffs, o1 
Bethel, Connecticut, where all but fourteen out of a hundre 
are producing fur hats. i 

The evident tendency is toward the division of the cow 
into cells, each inhabited almost exclusively by the pe 
engaged in a single industry. Such a state of things, | 
continued, must develop one-sided, distorted types of 
unless forces strong enough to counteract it can be sé 
motion. From this point of view schools, libraries, n 
papers, periodicals and all other broadening influences 
on a new importance. Even politics can play a useful 
here. 


ed 
A Black Diamond Parable 


NCE there was a great country full of strong men 
women who went in for athletics and who had 

accomplished a good deal in the way of winning an impor 
place for themselves among the world powers. But in 
thing they were much like feeble old men: they would o1 
heat their houses and their offices, and coddle themse 
by consuming two tons of coal when one would have t 
sufficient. 

Every winter the unnecessary coal consumed in off 
and the homes of the well-to-do would have kept every po 
man in their metropolis as warm as toast. 

So the gods determined to give them a lesson in econom; 
A strike was ordered and coal was so tied up that ever 
was affected by it. The rich had none too much, the m 
classes were on very short rations, and the poor had 
at all. 

But what a blessing in disguise all this was. Every 
man said to himself: ‘‘ If I don’t see to it that the poor 
coal I amacriminal and not worthy to own a dollar. 
don’t buy coal for the poor ] am too mean to draw the b 
of life.” 

And every plutocrat and many who were not pluto 
went out ‘and paid enormous prices for coal which they g 
to the poor as a thank-offering for their blessings. Ant 
poor were warm. 

As for the rich and the comfortably off they found th 
judicious dressing and by more walking and less w 
vehicles they were just as warm as they ever had bee! 
far better in regard to health. 

But it was in the offices that the best results were obt 
by the shortage on coal. There instead of stifling from 
heat the employees were able to finish their work wi 
headaches and felt able to walk home; and the unwont 
exercise gave them better appetites and cleared their b 

And foreigners stopped laughing at the people for m 
ovens of what were intended for dwelling-places. 

And when spring came many people who would have 
due at their graveyards if they had been compelled t 
through another winter of overheating found themselves 
vigorous than ever. . 

And when the strike was broken few persons were V 
to go back to the old system of imitating Tophet. A 
nation became the greatest that the world has ever 
and allowed England to come in out of the wet, and altog 
the coal strike was seen to have been the best thins 
could have happened. 

a) 


Lives of Small Men 


oh Fee lives of great men all reward our study we ha 

dinned into our ears so persistently since infancy tl 
never dream of doubting the truth of the declaration. 
should we. But at the same time it would be well for us: 
to forget that the lives of small men contain just as ma 
as useful lessons, just as many warning beacons, as | 
the great. Besides, most of us, being humble and not 
come into close contact almost entirely with the smi 
ordinary, whom we can study at close quarters inst 
through a telescope; whereas the latter is the only 
which we can study the great, who, like the gods of OI 
live far removed from common mortal ken, and betwee 
and us, as we pace out our lives in the daily round, t 
mon task, a great gulf is fixed. = 


HER HEAD IN HER FOLDED 
ARMS, SHE PRAYED 


| SyNopsIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS — It is only after much vex- 
ig of her spirit that Laura Dearborn has arrived at the choice of a 
| ae Not only were the gayeties of her girlhood sweet to her and 

istractions of a first city season novel and stirring, but the prob- 

of her suitors was most perplexing. Sheldon Corthell, the artist, 
of intellectual distinction and great personal charm, had moved 
iceply, but Curtis Jadwin, a wealthy man of affairs, appealed to 
‘xr more strongly on what she felt was her better side. Less eloquent, 
ideven less attractive to her, she felt a sterling worth in his character 
dan utter devotion to her that steadied and strengthened her. 


CHAPTER Vit 


\BOUT a week after her talk with Mrs. Cressler, Laura 
broke the news to Page. It was a Monday morning. 
She had spent the time since breakfast in putting her 
areau drawers to rights, scattering sachet powders in them, 
sn leaving them open so as to perfume the room. At last 
a into the front ‘‘ upstairs sitting-room,’’ a heap of 
‘oves, stockings, collarettes—the odds and ends of a wildly 
dered wardrobe—in her lap. She tumbled all these 
n the hearth-rug, and sat down upon the floor to sort them 
refully. At her little desk near by, Page, in a blue and 
lite shirtwaist and golf skirt, her slim little ankles 
murely crossed, a cone of foolscap over her forearm to 
against ink spots, was writing in her journal. This 
an interminable affair, voluminous, complex, that the 
ng girl had kept ever since she was fifteen. 
On this occasion Page wrote rapidly and steadily for a few 
wents after Laura’s entrance into the room. Then she 
d, her eyes growing wide and thoughtful. She wrote 
r line and paused again. 
Laura, dearest, do you think I ever ought to marry?’’ 
Why not, girlie? Why shouldn’t you marry? Of course 
marry some day, if you find ——’’ 
[ should like to be a nun,’’ Page interrupted, shaking 
head mournfully. 
if you find the man who loves you,’’ continued 
“and whom you— you admire and respect — whom 
ilove. What would you say, honey, if—if your sister, if 
uuld be married some of these days?”’ 
e wheeled about in her chair. 
Oh, Laura, tell me,’’ she cried, 
oing to be married? Who to? 
ught —I suspected——”’ 
ell,’ observed Laura slowly, ‘‘I might as well tell 
—some one will if I don’t —Mr. Curtis Jadwin wants me 
arry him.’’ ‘ 
‘And what did you say? What did you say? Oh, 
tell. Oh, Laura, tell me all about it.’’ 
| Well, why shouldn’t I marry him? Yes—I promised. 
aid yes. Why shouldn’t 1? «He loves me, and he is rich. 
‘t that enough?”’ 
Oh, no, it isn’t. You must love—you do love him?” 
love? Pooh!’ cried Laura. ‘‘I love nobody.’’ 


“are you joking? Are 
[ hadn’t an idea, but I 


ky 
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Y-Oht 
“Don’t talk that way. 
wicked.’’ 

Laura put her head in the air. 

“‘T wouldn’t give any man that much satis- 
faction. I think that is the way it ought to 
be. Aman ought to love a woman more than 

she loves him. It ought to be enough 
for him if she lets him give her every- 
thing she wants in the world. He 
ought to serve her like the old knights 
—give up his whole life to satisfy 
some whim of hers; and it’s her part, 
if she likes, to be cold and distant. 
That’s my idea of love.’’ 

“Yes, but they weren’t cold and 
proud to their knights after they’d 
promised to marry them,’’ urged Page. 

j ““They loved them in the end, and 
\, married them for love.’’ 

| “Oh, ‘love!’’’ mocked Laura. ‘‘I 
‘fi don’t believe in love. You only get 
your ideas of it from trashy novels 
and matinées.’? 

They spent the rest of the forenoon 

talking over the approaching marriage 
and Laura’s trousseau. 
‘“ Girlie,’’ cried Laura, ‘‘ Iam going to have the most beau- 
tiful gowns. They’re the last things that Miss Dearborn shall 
buy for herself, and’’—she fetched a long breath—‘‘I tell 
you they are going to be creations.”’ 

When at length the luncheon bell rang Laura jumped to her 
feet, adjusting her coiffure with thrusts of her long, white 
hands, the fingers extended, and ran from the room exclaim- 
ing that the whole morning had gone and her bureau drawers 
were still in disarray. 

Page, left alone, sat for a long time lost in thought, sighing 
deeply at intervals, then at last she wrote in her journal: 

“A world without love—oh, what an awful thing that 
would be. Oh, love is so beauti- 
ful—so beautiful, that it makes 
me sad. When I think of love in 
all its beauty I am sad, sad like 
Romola in George Eliot’s well- 
known novel of the same name.”’ 

She locked up her journal in 
the desk drawer, and wiped her 
pen point until it shone upon a 
little square of chamois skin. 
Her writing-desk was a miracle 
of neatness, everything in its pre- 
cise place, the writing-paper in 
geometrical parallelograms, the 
pen-tray neatly polished. 

On the hearth-rug, where Laura 
had sat, Page’s searching eye dis- 
covered traces of her occupancy 
—a glove button, a white thread, 
a hairpin. Page was at great 
pains to gather them up carefully 


Laura,’’ protested Page earnestly. 
You mustn’t. It’s 


and drop them into the waste 
basket. 
“Laura is so fly-away,’’ she 


observed soberly. 

When Laura told the news to 
Aunt Wess’ the little old lady 
showed no surprise. 

“T’ve been expecting it of 
late,’? she remarked. ‘‘ Well, 
Laura, Mr. Jadwin is a man of 
parts. Though, to tell the truth, 
I thought at first it was to be that 

Ir. Corthell. He always seemed 
so distinguished-looking and ele- 
gant. I suppose now that that 
young Mr. Court will have a 
regular conniption fit.’’ 

“Oh, Landry,’ murmured 
Laura. 

‘“‘ Where are you going to live, 
Laura? Here? My word, child, 
don’t be afraid to tell me I must 


pack. Why, bless you——’’ 
“No, no,’’ exclaimed Laura 
energetically, ‘‘ you are to stay 


right here. We’ll talk it all over 
just as soon as I know more 
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decidedly what our plans are to be. No, we won’t live here. 
Mr. Jadwin is going to buy a new house—on the corner of 
North Avenue and State Street. It faces Lincoln Park — 
you know it, the Farnsworth place.’’ 

““Why, my word, Laura,’’ cried Aunt Wess’, amazed, 
“why, it’s a palace! Of course I know it. Why, it takes in 
the whole block, child, and there’s a conservatory pretty near 
as big as this house. . Well! ”’ 

““Yes, I know,’’ answered Laura, shaking her head. ‘It 
takes my breath away sometimes. Mr. Jadwin tells me 
there’s an art gallery, too, with an organ in it —a full-sized 
church organ. Think of it. Isn’t it beautiful, beautiful? 
Isn’t it a happiness? And I’ll have my own carriage and 
coupé, and oh, Aunt Wess’, a saddle-horse if I want to, and 
a box at the opera, and a country place—that is to be bought 
day after to-morrow. It’s at Geneva Lake. We’re to go 
there after we are married, and Mr. Jadwin has bought the 
dearest, loveliest, daintiest little steam yacht. He showed 
me a photograph of her yesterday.’’ 

“T wouldn’t think of those things so much, Laura,’ 
answered Aunt Wess’, ratherseriously. ‘‘ Child, you are not 
marrying him forcarriages and organs and saddle-horses and 
such. You’re marrying this Mr. Jadwin because you love 
him. Aren’t you?’’ 

““Oh,’’ cried Laura, ‘‘ I’d marry a ragamuffin if he gave 
me all these things— gave them to me because he loved me.”’ 

Aunt Wess’ stared. 

““T wouldn’t talk that way, Laura, 
in fun. At least not before Page.’’ 

That same evening Jadwin came to dinner with the two 
sisters and their aunt. A little later one of Page’s ‘‘ young 
men’’ called to see her, and Page took him off into the 
drawing-room across the hall. Mrs. Wessels seized upon 
the occasion to slip away unobserved, and Laura and Jadwin 
were left alone. 

“Well, my girl,’’ began Jadwin, ‘‘ how’s the day gone with 
you?”’ 

She had been seated at the centre table, by the drop-light 
—the only light in the room —turning over the leaves of The 


” 


she remarked, “‘ even 
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Age of Fable, looking for graceful and appropriate names for 
the new steam yacht. Jadwin leaned over her and put his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

‘“Oh, about the same as usual,’’ she answered. 
Page and Aunt Wess’ this morning.’’ 
‘““What did they have to say?’’ 
clumsy hand upon Laura’s head, adding, ‘‘ 

the most wonderful hair I ever saw.”’ 

““Oh, they were not surprised. Curtis, don’t; you are 
mussing me.’’? She moved her head impatiently; but then 
smiling, as if to mitigate her abruptness, said, “‘ It always 
makes me nervous to have my hair touched. No, they were 
not surprised; unless it was that we were to be married so 
soon. They were surprised at that. You know I said it was 
too soon. Why not put it off, Curtis — until the winter?’’ 

But he scouted this, and then, as she returned to the subject 
again, interrupted her, drawing some papers from his pocket. 

‘“Oh, by the way,’’ he said, “‘ here are the sketch plans for 


“*T told 


Jadwin laid a soft but 
Laura, you have 


the alterations of the house at Geneva. The 
contractor brought them to me to-day. He’s 


made that change about the dining-room.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ exclaimed Laura, interested at 
once, ‘‘ you mean about building on the 
conservatory.’’ 

““Hum—no,’’ answered Jadwin a little 
slowly. ‘‘ You see, Laura, the difficulty is in 
getting the thing done this summer. When 
we go up there we want everything finished, 
don’t we? We don’t want a lot of workmen 
clattering around. I thought maybe we could 
wait about that conservatory till next year, 
if you didn’t mind.’’ 

Laura acquiesced readily enough, but 
Jadwin could see that she was a little disap- 
pointed. Thoughtful, he tugged his mustache 
in silence fora moment. Perhaps, after all, 
it could be arranged. Thenan idea presented 
itself to him. Smiling a little awkwardly, 


he said: 

“Laura, I tell you what. Ill make a 
bargain with you.”’ 

She looked up as he hesitated. Jadwin 


sat down at the table opposite her and leaned 
forward upon his folded arms. 
“* Do you know,”’ he began, ‘‘ I happened to 


think—— Well, here’s what I mean,’’ he 
suddenly declared decisively. ‘‘ Do you 
know, Laura, that ever since we’ve been en- 


gaged you’ve never—— Well, 
—never kissed me of your own accord. It’s 
foolish to talk that way now, isn’t it? But, 
by George! That would be — would be such 
a wonderful thing for me. I know,’’ he 
hastened to add, ‘‘ I know, Laura, you aren’t 
demonstrative. I ought not to expect, maybe, 
that Well, maybe it isn’t much. 
But I was thinking a while ago that there 
wouldn’t be a sweeter thing imaginable for 
me than if my own girl would come up to 
me some time—when I wasn’t thinking — 
and of her own accord put her two arms 
around me and kiss me. And—well, I was 
thinking about it, and——’’ He hesitated 
again, then finished abruptly with, ‘‘ And it 
occurred to me that you never had.’’ 

Laura made no answer, but smiled rather 
indefinitely, as she continued to search the 
pages of the book, her head to one side. 

Jadwin continued: 

“We'll call it a bargain. Some day— 
before we are married, mind you—you are 
going to kiss me—that way, understand, of 
your own accord, when I’m not thinking of 
it; and I’ll get that conservatory in for you. 
somehow. I’ll start those fellows at it to-morrow —twenty 
of ’em if it’s necessary. How about it? Is it a bargain? 
Some day before we are married. What do you say?”’ 

Laura hesitated, singularly embarrassed, unable to find the 
right words. 

“Ts it a bargain?’’ persisted Jadwin. 

“Oh, if you put it that way,’’ she murmured, 
so —yes.”’ 

“You won’t forget, because I sha’n’t speak about it again. 
Promise you won’t forget.’’ 

“No, I won’t forget. Why not call her the Thetis?’”’ 
she asked, changing the subject abruptly. 

““T was going to suggest the Dart, or the Swallow, or the 
Arrow. Something like that—to give a notion of speed.’’ 

““No. I like the Thetis best.’’ 

“That settles it then. She’s your steam yacht, Laura.’’ 

Later, when Jadwin was preparing to depart, they stood 
for a moment in the hallway, while he drew on his gloves and 
took a fresh cigar from his case. 

“Tl call for you here at ten,’’? he said. ‘‘ Will that do?”’ 

He spoke of the following morning. He had planned to 
take Page and Mrs. Wessels and Laura on a day’s excursion 
to Geneva Lake to see how work was progressing on the 
country house. Jadwin had set his mind upon passing the 
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‘“T suppose 


“BY GEORGE! 
BE—WOULD BE SUCH A 
WONDERFUL THING FOR ME” 
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summer months after the marriage at the lake, and as the 
early date of the ceremony made it impossible to erect a new 
building, he had bought, and was now causing to be remod- 
eled, an old but very well-constructed house just outside of 
the town which had once been occupied by a local magis- 
trate. The grounds were ample, filled with shade and fruit 
trees, and fronted upon the lake. Laura had never seen 
her future country home. But for the past months Jadwin 
had had a small army of workmen and mechanics busy about 
the place, and had managed to galvanize the contractors 
with some of his own energy and persistence. There was 
every probability that the house and grounds would be 
finished in time. 

“Very well,’’ said Laura, in answer to his question, “‘ at 
ten we’ll be ready. Good-night.’’ She held out her hand. 
But Jadwin put it quickly aside, and took her swiftly and 
strongly into his arms, and turning her face to his, kissed her 
cheek again and again. Laura submitted, protesting: 
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“Curtis! Such foolishness. Oh, dear; can’t you love me 
without crumpling me so? Curtis! Please. You are so rough 
with me, dear.’’ 

She pulled away from him and looked up into his face, 
surprised to find it suddenly flushed; his eyes were flashing. 

““My God,’’ he murmured with a quick intake of breath, 
“my God, how I love you, my girl! Just the touch of your 
hand, the smell of your hair. Ah, sweetheart, sweetheart. It 
is wonderful!’’? Then abruptly he was master of himself. 

““Good-night,’’ he said. ‘‘ Good-night. God bless you,”’ 
and with the words was gone. 


They were married on the last day of June of that summer 
at eleven o’clock in the morning in the church opposite 
Laura’s house—the Episcopal church of which she was a 
member. The wedding was very quiet. Only the Cresslers, 
Miss Gretry, Page and Aunt Wess’ were present. Immedi- 
ately afterward the couple were to take the train for Geneva 
Lake— Jadwin had chartered a private car for the occasion. 

But the weather on the wedding-day was abominable. A 
warm drizzle, which had set in early in the morning, devel- 
oped by eleven o’clock into a steady downpour, accompanied 
by sullen grumblings of very distant thunder. 

About an hour before the appointed time Laura insisted 
that her aunt and sister should leave her. She would only 
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allow Mrs. Cressler to help her. Thetimepassed. Ther, 
continued to fall. 

At last it wanted but fifteen minutes to eleven. 

Page and Aunt Wess’, who presented themselves at 
church in advance of the others, found the interior coo 
dark and damp. They sat down in a front pew, talking jj 
whispers, looking about them. 

““Tsn’t it still?’’ murmured Aunt Wess’, her head in the 
air. ‘‘I wonder if that was them. I heard a door slam, 
They tell me that the rector has been married three times. 

Page, unheeding and demure, opened a prayer-book and 
began to read the prayer for ‘‘ All those who travel by lan 
or water.’’ Mr. Cressler and young Miss Gretry appeared. 
They took their seats behind Page and Aunt Wess’, and the 
party exchanged greetings in low voices. 

“Laura will be over soon,’’ whispered Mr. 
“Carrie is with her. 
just come.”’ 


dl 
Cressler, 
I’m going intothe vestry-room. J. 
He took himself off, walking upon his tiptoes. 

Aunt Wess’ turned to Page, repeating: — 

‘“Do you know they say this rector has be 
married three times?’’ 

But Page was still deep in her prayer-boc 
so the little old lady addressed her rem: 
to the Gretry girl. 

This other, however, her lips tightly coi 
pressed, made a despairing gesture with 
hand, and at length managed to say: 

‘““Can’t talk.” ] 

‘““Why, Heavens, child, whatever is the 
matter?’’ 

‘““Makes them worse—when I open my 
mouth — I’ve got the hiccoughs.’’ , 

Aunt Wess’ flounced back in her seat, exas 
perated, out of sorts. 

“Well, my word,’’ she murmured to herself, 
“‘T never saw such girls.’’ 

‘« Preserve to our use the kindly fruits of the 
earth,’’ continued Page. 

Isabel Gretry’s hiccoughs drove Aunt Wess 
into ‘‘ the fidgets.’’ They “‘ got on her nerves.’ 
What with them and Page’s uninterruptec 
murmur, she was at length obliged to sit in th 
far end of the pew, and just as she had settlec 
herself a second time the door of the vestry 
room opened and the wedding party came out 
first Mrs.-Cressler, then Laura, then Jadwine 
Cressler, and then, robed in billowing white 
venerable, his prayer-book in his hand, | 
bishop of the diocese himself. Last o 
came the clerk, osseous, perfumed, a gard 
in the lapel of his frock-coat, terribly exe 
and hurrying about on tiptoe, saying “ 
Sh!’ as a matter of principle. 


that he was agitated beyond all measure, a 
was keeping himself in hand only by atre 
dous effort. She could guess that his 
were clenched. He stood by Cressler’s gs 
his head bent forward, his hands—the fi 
incessantly twisting and untwisting—cla 
behind his back. Never for once did his e} 
leave Laura’s face. ‘ 

She herself was absolutely calm, only a littl) 
paler perhaps than usual; but never more beat 
tiful, never more charming. Abandoning 


a great bunch of violets. She drew off | 

gloves and handed them to Mrs. Cressler. 
the same moment Page began to cry softly to herself. } 
‘“There’s the last of Laura,’’ she whimpered. ‘‘ There 
the last of my dear sister for me.’’ 
Aunt Wess’ fixed her with a distressful gaze. She snif 
once or twice, and then began fumbling in her reticule for 4 
handkerchief. i 
“Tf only her dear father were here,’’ she whispered husk 3 
‘And to think that’s the same little girl I used to rap on tl 


head with my thimble for annoying the cat! Oh, if J 4 
could be here this day.’”’ j 
“‘ She’ll never be the same to me after now,’’ sobbed Pag 


oir was not far from hysterics. 
And just then a sonorous voice, magnificent, orotund, 
suddenly from the chancel with the words: 
““ Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in th 
of God and in the face of this company to join togethe 
man and this woman in holy matrimony.’’ 
Promptly a spirit of reverence, not to say solemnity 
vaded the entire surroundings. To Page’s mind the vent 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Mr. Stone’s extensive experience with institutions of the highest character better qualifies 
him than other instructors to teach men and women the science of self=-development 


EN in EVERY walk of life should have a keen 
interest in their physical welfare. Particularly 
should Lawyers, Doctors, Bankers, Clergymen, 
Educators, Merchants and others of sedentary 
occupations, look after their physical being. Ten minutes 
each day devoted to intelligent, systematic, persistent 
exercise will actually add years to one’s life—a benefit 
which can hardly be measured in dollars and cents. 
The Stone Method is a system of concentrated 
exertion, by which more exercise is actually obtained 
in 10 minutes than by the use of apparatus two hours. 
The exercises are rational, moderate, and are taught 
by an instructor who is thoroughly versed in physiology. 
Does not overtax the heart. The circulation is 
stimulated, thus relieving that organ instead of giving 
it more work to do. Our pupils are of both sexes and 
Tange in age from 5 to 85 years. The Stone Method 
embraces a thorough course in deep breathing without 
extra expense. 


We are successfully teaching The Stone Method 
of Scientific Physical Culture to men and women in 
every part of the world. It requires only 10 minutes 
each day, in your own room, just before retiring, or 
upon arising. No apparatus whatever is required, 
and you will be put to no expense aside from our 
modest fee. 

Follow our instructions and we promise you a fine, 
strong, well-developed physique, which bears every evi- 
dence of perfect manhood ; aclear brain; a light step ; 
a splendid circulation that will make itself known ina 
ruddy complexion; bright eyes, sound, easy-working 
lungs, with plenty of room in which to expand; an in- 
creased appetite; good digestion; an active liver; sound, 
restful sleep ; a cheerful disposition ; an erect carriage. 
If you are too fat we can reduce your weight to normal, 
and if you are too thin we can increase your weight to 
what it should be. In a word, we give you greater 
strength, better health, LONGER LIFE. 


No woman desires the same muscular development 
which she admires in men.' This proves again the 
desirability of our individual instruction. In every 
case we take into consideration the occupation, habits, 
mode of living, and the object which the pupil desires 
to attain and give instructions accordingly. We can 
insure perfect health, a good complexion, and, when 
desired, an increased chest development ; we can in- 
crease the weight or reduce it; we can fill out those 
hollow places and give the form that beautiful contour 
so much desired; we can also reduce the abdomen as 
surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor paying 
special attention to women and children. He is ably 
assisted in this department by Mrs. Ellen Walker, who 
has had a very extensive experience, and who alone 
opens and answers letters of a private nature. Confi- 
dential letters may be addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
care The Stone School.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, TESTIMONIALS AND CONDITION BLANKS FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of Physical Culture in 


attaining and maintaining perfect development and good health. 
explain the system in detail, our plan of mail instruction, etc. 
have accomplished by The Stone Method. 


We have prepared a booklet for men and one for women which 
These booklets contain many photos from life, showing what others 
SENT FREE BY MAIL, together with fac-simile testimonials, measurement blanks, 


etc. Write to-day. The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


THE STONE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


16656 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON = 4 BLOOMSBURY STREET, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND 
SAW 
NOTHING 
MORE 
FAIRY LIKE 


THAN 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


EACH ONE 
AS IT MELTS 
IN THE MOUTH 
CARRIES YOU 

OFF 


TO PLEASURE LAND 


Made in many flavors 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


Man Cannot 
Improve Nature 


Man has not yet succeeded 
in his attempt to paint the 


lily or perfume the rose. 

‘The white-flour miller has, 

however, attempted to im- 

prove upon the Whole 

Wheat as a food and failed 

because he has taken a part away from a perfect 
whole. 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but 
the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized lood — 
that is, contains all the properties in correct pro- 
portion necessary to nourish every element of the 
human body. “Soft cooked” cereals are swal- 
lowed with little or no mastication, and, therefore, 
the teeth are robbed of their necessary —NAT- 
URAL — exercise, causing weakness and decay. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being crisp, com- 
pels vigorous mastication and induces the NA'T- 
URAL flow of saliva which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT 
BISCUIT builds Strong Bodies 
and Sound Teeth, and makes 
possible the NATURAL Condi- 
tion of Health. 
Sold by all grocers. Send for 
“ The Vital Question’’ Cook Book 
(Free). Address 
THE NATURAL 
FOOD Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Or a similar design on a Ladies’ or Gents’ Card Case, will be 
sent to any part of the U.S. prepaid on receipt of $l 00 
A catalogue illustrating hundreds of Mexican carved, . 

burnt or painted leather goods will be sent on application. 
The largest manufacturers of strictly Art leather goods in 
America. Address American Art Leather Co., Pasadena, Cal. 
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The Passing of the Old-School Lawyer 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


number of the lawyers thus eliminated as 
a factor in industrial life is small as compared 
with the great army of lawyers throughout the 
country who find their field of labor growing 
more and more restricted. Besides, the 
decline in litigation is as well marked in 
country districts where ‘‘combines’’ do not 
exist as it is in the nyanufacturing cities. 

This readjustment, however, greatly multi- 
plies the responsibility of the legal department 
and also calls for practically a new kind of 
service. The ‘‘ general counsel’? of sucha 
consolidated concern is employed not so much 
to ge/ it out of trouble as to keep it out; he 
is expected so to frame contracts involving 
vast sums of money as to make their sound- 
ness above question; he is to perform all the 
varied offices of an industrial diplomat, and 
his aim must be to shape a policy which shall 
avoid conflict either with the state or with 
individuals. 

Next to the great centralization movement 
in the industrial world, the Federal bank- 
ruptcy law is entitled to take rank as a 
destroyer of general law practice. Iam not 
sure, indeed, that the order should not be 
reversed. This Federal statute has been a 
body-blow to the business of many attorneys, 
for it has practically abolished the necessity 
for their services on either side of all cases 
involving the pressing and the resistance of 
desperate claims. Before this Federal statute 
was enacted, in 1898, lawyers found sharp 
demands for their services in this field of 
practice. As one unhappy object of their 
attentions once described the situation: 
““ Whenever a business man began to stumble 
on his financial legs, a dozen eagles of the 
law swooped down on him to get the biggest 
share of the carcass.’’ This sounds a little 
harsh, but its fidelity to fact can hardly be 
questioned. Every creditor of the man whose 
financial soundness fell under suspicion was 
alert to secure some special advantage over 
his fellow-creditors. His chances of success 
in this line of effort depended mainly upon 
the promptness of action and the shrewdness 
of the lawyers sent on these missions. 

On the other hand, the man who found him- 
self in financial difficulties was forced to 
follow the same method as that employed by 
his creditors in order to protect his own 
interests and ‘‘save something from the 
wreck.’’ He was compelled, in other words, 
to secure the services of a lawyer who was 
a match in shrewdness for those of his credi- 
tors. In consequence of these conditions the 
failure of a country merchant, doing com- 
paratively a small business, might easily 
involve the services of a dozen lawyers— or 
more likely of a score, for the big wholesale 
firms in the cities not only sent out their 
metropolitan attorneys, but the latter gene- 
rally engaged local lawyers to keep vigilant 
guard over the interests of the city clients and 
see that they were not jeopardized by some 
sudden and unexpected coup. 


The Feeless Path of the Bankrupt 


But the business man of to-day in distress 
finds a safe haven, easy of entrance, in’the 
bankrupt court. Instead of having his estate 
absorbed by court costs and attorney’s fees, 
he is able to pass through bankruptcy for a 
trifling sum, and all the manceuvres of the 
most resourceful attorney will not avail any 
creditor in securing an advantage over another 
or over the bankrupt himself. Going through 
bankruptcy is so simple that the services of 
lawyers of moderate attainments can be 
secured for a trifling fee, which makes the 
process of settlement easy, cheap and effect- 
ive. The old practice developed a class of 
astute and energetic attorneys who were 
known as commercial or collection lawyers, 
who now find their business practically gone. 

It is easy to see the effect of this condition 
on the practice of lawyers who depend largely 
for their income upon fees for the collection 
of debts. A very large proportion of such 
accounts are against men who are in poor 
financial condition and who perhaps care 
quite as much for immunity from the proddings 
of the collector as they do for their credit. 
Whether from indisposition or inability to 
meet his obligations, the man who finds him- 
self hard pressed by his creditors for a small 
amount can avoid the payment of the debt 
by ‘‘ going through bankruptcy.’’ This will 
certainly give him his own time in which to 
meet the payment, provided he is not disposed 
to shirk his moral obligation in the matter, 
but simply makes the bankruptcy court a 
means of protection against the sacrifice of 
his resources, as many do. 


In the opinion of the editor of a certain 
legal journal the bankruptcy law is respon- 
sible for one-half the loss of general law 
practice. Though I cannot admit the accuracy 
of this opinion, I am compelled to realize that 
that editor is certainly in a position to observe 
at close range the workings of this element in 
the undermining of general law practice. It 
is unfortunate that statistical records from 
which to determine with approximate exact- 
ness the extent to which general law practice 
has diminished are not available, but in their 
absence the opinion generally held among 
lawyers is of interest. This, as nearly as I 
have been able to determine, is that there has 
been a decline of fully forty per cent. in the 
general professional income of members of 
the bar. 


Legal Work Done by Corporations 


A word should be said with regard to the 
lesser factors which have wrought this havoc 
in the practice of the lawyer. Rarely is an 
attorney to-day employed to pass upon the 
title to a piece of real estate. This is done 
by large companies or corporations particu- 
larly devoted to this branch of business. 
These companies have their own experts, who 
are so proficient and reliable in matters of title 
that their work is done with far greater skill 
than that at the command of the ordinary 
attorney, and with greater expedition and 
less expense. Then, too, these great ‘‘ title 
and guaranty ’’ corporations are fortified with 
a capital which enables them to back the 
work of their experts with a guaranty or 
insurance of the validity of the title examined. 

In the field of ordinary commercial collec- 
tions the big corporation is also active, doing 
the business of this character which once 


passed through the lawyer’s hands, and doing | 


it cheaply and expeditiously because of the 
large volume handled, and _ because of 
thorough system and specialized labor. The 
same organizations have also reduced the 
matter of commercial credit to a science, and 
the business man who is not operating on 
a solid financial basis finds it practically 
impossible to obtain credit, whereas, in the 
old days, bad accounts caused by loose credits 
turned many dollars toward the pockets of the 
lawyers. 

There are still other causes which have con- 
tributed to the marked falling away of the 
rewards which, in the former period of the 
profession, tempted into the ranks of the law 
more young men of active minds, vigorous 
ambitions and scholarly tastes than were, per- 
haps, drawn into the discipleship of any other 
calling. Though the typical old-time lawyer 
fills my eyes as one of the most picturesque, 
fascinating and significant of American types, 
I cannot allow the charm of his personality to 
lure me into unmixed regret as I witness the 
passing conditions and environments which 
mainly contributed to his prosperity. Nor 
can I feel that there is any reflection upon 
the integrity and honor of the legal profession 
in the frank admission of the fact that litiga- 
tion has declined; for this change has come 
about because peace has multiplied, because 
civilization has advanced, because social and 
business harmony has increased, because man 
has come to a better understanding with his 
neighbor and has improved his personal man- 
ners along with his methods of business, and 
because the great movements of industry and 
commerce, instead of quarrels and conten- 
tions, call for the genius of the lawyer. The 
land had to be cleared of obstacles and under- 
brush, the basic causes of contention had to 
be rooted out, the rules for equity in conduct 
and business had to be defined and estab- 
lished. This was the work of the old-time 
lawyer and he did it well! 

In a survey of the phases of law practice 
which have suffered most in the sweeping 
changes which have revolutionized it, there 
is interest and significance in noting the 
element which has been left in undisputed 
possession of the field. Beyond doubt fully 
sixty per cent. of the causes tried in the 
courts to-day are “‘ personal injury ’’ cases. 
There are many elaborately equipped and 
expensive offices devoted exclusively to this 
class of legal business. Though some lawyers 
who apply themselves largely to this branch 
of practice are careful observers of profes- 
sional ethics, and confine themselves to honest 
and straightforward methods, many do not 
merit this characterization. In fact, it has 
become common for the ‘“‘ personal injury 
attorney ’’ to send out solicitors and to can- 
vass for clients as aggressively as the ward 
politician canvasses for votes. 
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Discourage 


a good foot with poor shoes; ‘it’s ae 
bad form. 7 

Rckte: encourage a poor foot with good 
shoes. 

Good shoes—The Florsheim Shoe—al- 
ways in good form. 

Foot form is the test of The Florsheim 
Shoe. Made over foot shape anatomical 4 
lasts, they go on as shoes should; and 
they keep comfortable. pt 

The one shoe you can judge by appear- 
© ances is The Florsheim—it’s as easy as it is 
( stylish; and good all through. It looks it. 

Custom shoemakers make shoe customers , 
pay $8 to $12 for shoes no better, and most 
kinds of The Florsheim Shoe sell for $5.00, 


Any dealer with unhampered prejudice will tell 
you there is no better shoe made at $5.00, 
Drop usa postal forthe NEW EDITION “The __ 
Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting,’’ it’s free. “ { 
¢ 


4 Florsheim & Co., Chicago _ 


7 Wear the “KUSHEN-SOLE” for tired 
and tender feet. Makes a philosopher of 
agrumibler. Makes walking a joy. It 
ts the Florsheim “ Kushen-Sole” shoe. 
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Good Ry pn " 


Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; fullof Na’ 
cure, and is sure to be appreciated. 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. 
the body and sfays in position. Largest h 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams th 
in Neuralgia, Earache or ‘Toothache. 
button together, making a perfect foot-wa 


8-inch diameter (1 quart), 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1. 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sento 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Fr 2 3 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mi 
LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 


Pe 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, make it 
pay. Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write ¢ 
} what you think, feel and see—turn it into money. 4 


 tcacn JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general 
) instruction in literary composition — word 

} study, reviewing, reporting, space wri- 4 
{ ting, story writing, proof-reading, etc. 
We give individual imstruction, 

Write for catalog. 


. Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 162 Majestic 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 


. ° 4 “: 
Speaking and Writing 
i correctly can be learned at home, eith 
Englis h of our text-books, or through the aid 
tion by correspondence in Composition, Grammar, an 
Courses arranged to suit the individual needs of e 
Write for catalog and circulars. 


The Academic Publishing Co., Steinway Hall, Chic 


A LITTLE ACCIDENT 


Saved a lot of Money 


food that will safely and surely carry a 
n through exhausting mental work is 
rth knowing of. 
\ man in St. Louis, Mo., says:—‘‘In my 
rk, it ismecessary to begin at seven o’clock 
1 work straight through without lunch 
il two P. M. ‘You can readily see that 
3 is a strain on the ordinary person, and I 
5 frequently worn out and sick with hunger 
4 weakness. Onnumerous occasions when 
» o'clock came round, I was so utterly 
jiausted and unstrung as to be forced to 
)2 the remainder of the day, and that car- 
/{ with it a loss of money. 
~he first package of Grape-Nuts came into 
house a little over a year ago by accident. 
se has been one by design ever since that 
je. Almost immediately after beginning 
{ise Grape-Nuts, I felt its good effect in my 
lity to work those long hours in comfort. 
ae was no sickness or weakness, and no 
(;of time from exhaustion. In my business 
3 also necessary to work every Wednesday 
htof each week. The change from day to 
ht work and then back again is certainly 
light call on the reserve force of any one, 
) my invariable preparation for this task is 
2nerous saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream, 
ght lunch but a most sustaining one. 
n old friend was visiting me recently, 
while eating the evening meal, I was 
ling Grape-Nuts to him. He rather 
bted the deliciousness of the food. My 
‘e children, aged four, six and eight years, 
e at the time watching a large cream cake 
he table, and enjoying in anticipation the 
t. I asked the three which they would 
yer for dessert— cream cake or Grape- 
\s. Without hesitation, they answered in 
us, ‘Grape-Nuts.’ My friend was con- 
‘ed. 
he only breakfast the children have is 
pe-Nuts and rich milk, and you could not 
a more healthy trio.’’ Name given by 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hiding from a 
draft and sudden 
weather changes is 
necessary if you wear 
ordinary underwear, 
because it allows the 
perspiration to stand 
on the skin— keeps it 
wet. Achill then fol- 
lows the slightest ex- 
posure, and a cold 


as a Fleece of Comfort 
formed of many tiny 
loops knitted together 
that quickly absorbs 
perspiration, keeps in 
the body-warmth, and 
allows perfect ventila- 
tion, without chill. 
Wright’s costs no more | 
than the other. | 


Sells all over the world. 
Before deciding where to 


| ornia Resort spend the winter write for 


| baperated booklet about California’s most attract- 
Miter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
: . ‘land; Mineral water and baths. 


| » SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


THE SATURDAY 
IMPERTINENT 


ORM S 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


(11) DON’T YOU? 


Wat the plan that I have to grow suddenly 

rich 

Grows weary of leg and falls into the ditch, 

And scheme follows scheme 

Like the web of a dream 

To glamor and glimmer and shimmer and seem, 
Only scem ; 

And then, when the world looks unfadably blue, 

If my rival sails by, 

With his head in the sky, 

And sings “How is business ?”’ why, what do I do? 

Well, I claim that I aim to be honest and true, 

But I sometimes lic. Don’t you? 


When something at home is decidedly wrong, 

When somebody sings a false note in the song, 

Too low or too high, 

And, you hardly know why, 

But it wrangles and yangles and runs all awry, 
Aye, awry! 

And then, at the moment when things are askew, 

Some cousin sails in 

With a face all a-grin, 

Anda “Do J intrude? Oh, I see that I do!”’ 

Well, then, though I aim to be honest and truc, 

Still I sometimes lice. Don’t you? 


When a man that I need has some foible or fad, 

Not very commendable, not very bad ; 

Perhaps it’s his daughter, 

And some one has taught her 

To daub up an “‘ oil’ or to streak up a “‘ water ”’ ; 
What a ‘‘ water!” 

And her grass is green green and her sky is blue blue, 

But her father, with pride, 

In a stagey aside 

Asks my “‘ candid opinion.’’? Then what do Ido? 

Well, I claim that I aim to be honest and truc, 

But I sometimes lic. Don’t you? 


Raed 


(III) DON’T TAHE YOUR 
TROUBLES TO BED 


i ayou may labor your fill, friend of mine, if you 
will i. 
You may worry a bit, if you must ; 
You may treat your affairs as a scrics of cares, 
You may live on a scrap and a crust ; 
But when the day’s done, put it out of your head ; 
Don’t take your troubles to bed. 


You may batter your way through the thick of the 
fray, 
You may sweat, you may swear, you may grunt ; 
You may be a jack-fool if you must, but this rule 
Should ever be kept at the front : 
Don’t fight with your pillow, but lay down your 
head 
And kick every worriment out of the bed. 


That friend or that foe (which he is, I don’t 
know), 


Whose name we have spoken as Death, 


Hovers close to your side, while you run or you 
ride, 
And he envies the warmth of your breath ; 
But he turns him away, with a shake of his head, 
When he finds that you don’t take your troubles to 
bed. 
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Makes Night Light 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere. 
“A satisfactory solution of one of the many problems 
of country life.” 
— Rev. GEO. E. QUAILE, St. Austin's School. 


Write for free booklets 
J. B. COLT CO., 21 Barclay St. Dept. G, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons. 


written the biographies; 
excellent paper, the fine, library, cloth binding, 
engravings, printed separately on coated plate paper, 
and the dignified appearance of the volumes; 
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Need 
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Notice to Employers 


Concerns desirous of engaging competent 
Advertisement-writers, capable of earning 
$25 to $100 per week, are requested to com- 
municate with us. This service is gratis. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 18—90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mail us promptly the “‘ Inspection Coupon ’’ 
below and we will forward you FREE for 
examination and approval 


LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY 


We want to send you the work itself, and in its entirety, since inspection 
alone can convey an adequate idea of the judicious care with which the subjects 
have been chosen so as to cover the whole field of history for more than 2300 
On inspection you will also note the distinguished authors who have 
we want you to observe the large, clear type, 


the 
the superb half=-tone and wood 
the conyenient size, 
and when you do this we believe 


“This ts the work I want!” for it, indeed, tells you all about 


THE WORLD’S IMPERIAL MEN 


To read these volumes is to place yourself in companionship with those 
who have been really great — who standas beacon-lights upon the hills of 
These are not the ordinary biographies made up of dry facts and 
dates, hard to read, and difficult to remember ; but fascinating narratives 
that indelibly impress historical facts upon the memory. 


First of all because it is the best; because 
it is the only biographical library which ad- 
equately covers the field; the only library 
written by really distinguished authors, 
historians and critics, such as JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE, EDWARD A, FREEMAN, 
FREDERIC HARRISON, WASHINGTON IRVING, 


HEADLEY, SOUTHEY, SPARKS, etc.; because no other library 
of biography contains the lives of all the following REAL 
MAKERS OF HISTORY: 

NAPOLEON, GRANT, COLUMBUS, 
CROMWELL, NELSON, FRANKLIN, WILLIAM THE SILENT, 
LIVINGSTONE, STANLEY, and JOAN OF 
advertised biographical works omit all of these. 
OF HISTORY is conceded to be the latest, most complete, 
and by far the most authoritative work of the kind in 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


Two widely 
HEROES 


ARC. 


existence. 


JUST NOW LESS THAN HALF PRICE 


We shall distribute over as wide an area as possible the entire 
first edition at a fraction—less than half—of the regular sub- 
scription price, and make the books do their own advertising. 

This desirable first edition (just from the press) will be quickly 
claimed by reason of the exceptionally low introductory price, 
and it is therefore safest for you to let us send youa set at once, 
in which case use the coupon printed below. J/¢ costs youu noth- 
ing to examine the work. Remember, we pay all 
transportation charges, and the receipt of the volumes 
by you implies no obligation on your part to keep them 
unless you feel that they will form an interesting and 
valuable addition to your library. 


THE PERKINS BOOK CO. *xew’vore”’ 


The Perkins Book Co., New York 


Please send me (transportation pre- 
paid), for my free inspection, a complete 
set of ‘‘Heroes of History,’’ in 25 vol- 
umes, to be returned within ten days at 
your expense if not satisfactory. If I 
keep the books I agree to pay you or 
your order $1 within ten days and §2 
monthly thereafter for 9 months. Title 
to books is not to pass to me until fully 
paid for. 


$65 Diamonds 


New Rings for November 


Two bargains as long as they last— %4 carat diamond, 
extra Goa guaranteed, in tooth setting, rich effect, 
for $ pecial, also $65, % carat diamond, guaran- 
He in solitaire setting. Great sellers. 
Sent for Examination 

Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. If 
not satisfactory, send them back. If either suits you, 
Pay $13 cash — $6.50 a month. Put savings in diamonds 
and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. Any diamond 


bought of us can 
VALUABLE | be exchanged for | DIAMONDS 
XMAS larger diamond NEVER 
BOOK FREE | 47y time at fall) WEAR OUT 
price. Start with 
a small diamond investment and exchange as your in- 
come grows. 
booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond.”’ Tells the ‘ why ”’ of 
our wholesale prices, and shows the most popular rings, 
pins, studs, earrings and brooches. Re/erence— First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, III. 


Write immediately for our valuable FREE . 
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Squabs are raised in one month, 

prices. Eager market. 
@ Easy for women and invalids. 
spare time profitably. 


Facts given in our FREE BOOK, 

to Make Money With Squabs.”’ 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

2 Friend Street 


bring dig 
Astonishing profits. 
Use your 
Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into 

eS How 


Boston, Mass, 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


The New Winter Styles 
Are Now Ready 


We have just received from 
abroad some exquisite designs 
in tailor-made suits, costumes 
and cloaks for \Winter wear. 
They are the most advanced 
styles that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illustrated 
them in a Supplement to our 
Winter Catalogue. We have 
also added many new winter 
fabrics to ourline. Prices are 
lower than ever before. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Exquisite Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor Gowns, both jacket and 

skirt lined with fine taffeta silk, 

$15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses, 
2 up. 
New French Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts; 
Suits, $15 up; Skirts, 
$5 up. 

The New French Walking 
Suits, $10 up, 
Garments of black Velvet 

Cords and Velveteen; 
Suits,$15 up; 
J Skirts,$10up. 
Handsome 
Long Jackets 
and Monte 
Carlo Coats, 

$10 up. 

Jaunty Short Coats, $7 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every- 
thing especially to order. If the garment is not 
entirely satisfactory, send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and 
Samples;*you will get them /vee by return mail. 
Be sure to mention whether you wish the samples 
for suits or cloaks. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d ae New York 


Ai 
' ToEveryLadvin Ue kane | 


Ordering our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 
during NOVEMBER 


Book is our latest ‘‘ EMBROIDERY LES- 
SONS with COLORED TUPLES ee off 
the press. Excels last year’s book. 

E mbroiderers said that book was 
‘worth dollars’? to them. 10 
cents pays for book and postage. 
STAMPED COLLAR given FREE 
to get your order in November —be- 
fore holiday rush. You are sure 
to order this book, sooner or later. 

Contains 100 fully illustrated pages. Com- 

plete instructions for latest Centerpieces, 

Doilies, Linen Collars, 

Sofa Cushions, etc. 

Some Special 
Features Are: 
Full-Paged Colored Plates 
Mountmellick Embroidery 

Huckaback Designs 
Stylish Linen Collars 
Colored Drawn eee 


SEND 1l0c. Ask for ‘1903 BOOK” 
and FREE COLLAR. 


The Brainerd & 
Armstrong Co. 


81 Union Street 
New London 
Conn. 
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The 


cricago | Clephone Holder 


Places phone where you want it, w/tevz you want it—instantly 
out of the way or ready for use. Can be fastened to any desk, 
wall or partition. Leaves the desk slide free. Adjustable to 
any size base. Superior in every respect to the clumsy swing 
arms on the market. Agents wanted. Some good territory 
left. In ordering, mention size of base. Sent on ten days’ 
free trial, price $2.50 for one, or $6.50 for three, to 


F. W. PARDEE, Gen’l Sales Agent 
Room 412, 119 La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


descriptions, and lowest prices of 


IN THIS everything necessary. 


R 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Magic Lantern and Stereopticon 
Exhibitions pay well. Small cap- 
ital needed. 260-page catalogue, 


| then, 


THE SATGRDAT VEV ENING TEOor 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


bishop’s voice was filling all the church, as 
on the day of Pentecost, when the Apostles 
received the Holy Ghost, the building was 
filled with a ‘‘ rushing mighty wind.’’ 

She knelt with the rest, but could not bring 
herself to close her eyes completely. From 
under her lids she still watched her sister 
and Jadwin. How Laura must be feeling 
now! She was, in fact, very pale. There 
was emotion in Jadwin’s eyes. Page could 
see them plainly. It seemed beautiful that 
even he, the strong, modern man-of-affairs, 
should be so moved. How he must love 
Laura. He was fine, he was noble; and all 
at once this fineness and nobility of his so 
affected her that she began to cry again. 
Then suddenly came the words: 

ee That in the world to come ye 
may have life everlasting. Amen.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then the 
group about the altar rail broke up. 

“Come,’’ said Aunt Wess’, getting to her 
feet, ‘‘it’s all over, Page. Come, and kiss 
your sister—Mrs. Jadwin.’’ 

In the vestry-room Laura stood for a 
moment, while one after another of the wed- 
ding party —even Mr. Cressler—kissed her. 

When Page’s turn came, the two sisters 
held each other in a close embrace a long 
moment, but Laura’s eyes were always dry. 
Of all present she was the least excited. 

““Here’s something,’’ vociferated the 
ubiquitous clerk, pushing his way forward. 
“Tt was on the table when we came out 
just now. The sexton says a messenger boy 
brought it. It’s for Mrs. Jadwin.’’ 

He handed her a large box. Laura opened 
it. Inside was a great sheaf of Jacqueminot 
roses and a card, on which was written: 

May that same happiness which you have 
always inspired in the lives and memories 
of all who know you be with you always. 

Yrs, ; 

The party, emerging from the church, hur- 
ried across the street to the Dearborns’ 
home, where Laura and Jadwin were to get 
their valises and handbags. Jadwin’s car- 
riage was already at the door. 

They all assembled in the parlor, every one 
talking at once, while the servants, bare- 
headed, carried the baggage down to the 
carriage. 

Jadwin looked at his watch. ‘‘ Only twenty 
minutes to get that train,’’ he announced. 


““Oh, wait—wait a minute; I’d forgotten 
something,’’ cried Laura. 
“What is it? Here, I’ll get it for you,”’ 


cried Jadwin and Cressler as she started 
toward the door. But she waved them off, 
crying: 

““No, no. It’s nothing. You wouldn’t 
know where to look.’’ 

Alone she ran up the stairs and gained the 
second story, then paused a moment on the 
landing to get her breath and to listen. The 
rooms near by were quiet, deserted. From 
below she could hear the voices of the others 
—their laughter and gayety. She turned 


| about and went from room to room, looking 


long into each; first Aunt Wess’ bedroom, 
then Page’s, then the ‘‘ front sitting-room,”’ 
lastly, her own room. It was still in 
the disorder caused by that eventful morning; 
many of the ornaments—her own cherished 
knickknacks—were gone, packed and ship- 
ped to her new home the day before. Her 
writing-desk and bureau were bare. On the 
backs of chairs and across the footboard of 
the bed were the odds and ends of dress she 
was never to wear again, 

For a long time Laura stood looking 
silently at the empty room. Here she had 
lived the happiest period of her life; not an 
object there, however small, that was not 
hallowed by association. Now she was leav- 
ing it forever. Now the new life, the 
Untried, was to begin. Forever the old days, 
the old life was gone. Girlhood was gone; 
the Laura Dearborn that only last night had 
pressed the pillows of that bed, where was she 
now? Where was the little black-haired girl 
of Barrington? 

And what was this new life to which she 
was going forth, under these leaden skies, 
under this warm mist of rain? The tears— 
at last— were in her eyes and the sob in her 
throat, and she found herself as she leaned 
an arm upon the lintel of the door whispering 
to herself: 

““Good-by. Good-by. Good-by.’’ 

Then suddenly Laura, reckless of her wed- 
ding finery, forgetful of trivialities, crossed 
the room and knelt down at the side of the 
bed. Her head in her folded arms, she 
prayed —prayed in the little unstudied words 
of her childhood, prayed that God would take 
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HE demand for our fall catalogue | 
has been something unprece- 
dented. Over a million and a half 
women have received a copy. Write 
for it to-day — sent free. , 


It shows over 250 fine engravings 
of Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Waists, etc., 
at popular and medium prices. 


ee sO 


Ladies coming to Chicago who like 
to see the most beautiful styles in 
Ladies’ fine wearing apparel 
will find Stevens’ the most in- 
teresting store they have ever 
visited. 


For the real smart novel- 
ties and exclusive modes 
there is not another place 
in America where such 

an elegant assortment 
can be found. 


LILIPUT 


POCKET STEREOSCOPE 


The smallest 
complete 
stereoscope 
apparatus 
with the most 
surprising op- 
tical effect. It 
is collapsable, 
and with a 
number of views can be 

conveniently carried 

in the pocket. Highly 

finished in silver and 
gold decorations. 
20 photographs gowith 
each “ Liliput ’—sights 
from the whole world, 
and beautiful series of art 
works. Price complete, 
$1.00, sent postpaid any- 
where. Duplicate series of 
pictures insets of 20 for 50 cts. 
500 subjects from which selec- 
tions can be made. A won- 
derful, instructive and enter- 
taining novelty. Address 


LILIPUT STEREOSCOPE CO. 
Forrest Building 
Philadelphia 
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BUSINE, 


Are you ambitious for iscrs ee success ? >| 
correspondence courses in Commercial a0 
Gi, 


Patent 
applied for. 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 
Size 544 x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 
32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 

for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P, BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Make your spare time count b (Hc 3 our 
Arithmetic, Business, Book Keeping, A 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship 
and Commercial Law. ‘Ziv 
We have helped many others and can 
help youto succeed in your own business 
or to secure a congenial position at a 4 
good galary. : 
Full Normal and Academic 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text-books Free to our stu- 
dents. Catalog and par- 
ticulars free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo} 
Dept. 17, tl Mass. 


a : aN d} | it 
$25,000 made Toninee 
acre. Easily grown) ro) 
out the U. S. am 
Room in your gard 
thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. ¥® 
for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 


McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., 
eee ee — 
A Can You DRAW FUNNY Pi 
a) 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 
DAN McOARTHY, Direct 


Or if you would like to draw them, 
| National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, ne ; 


(Trade Mark Rerlatered) 
Ideal bedroom and bath slippers. 
Knitted fabric, with soft, white 
wool fleece. Best for 
rubber boots. Com- 
fort, health, conve- 
nience, All sizes, 25c.; 
dealers or by mail. 


J. H. PARKER, Dept. 57 


beautiful colored publication containi 


Parker pays pester: 
103 Bedford St., , Boston, Mass. 
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‘Tf you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own aset 
andthe Notesare notsufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
ithe study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


«« How to Study Shakespeare’’ 

«Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 

“ Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
»minent Shakespearian scholar. ‘he second is 
oy Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina. ‘Vhe third is a brilliant and 
mique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
s sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
o both general readers and students of Shake- 
peare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
rou some information regarding the best Shake- 
ipeare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
Eble men and women. Send name and address 
nd six cents in stainps to pay mailing expenses. 
f When writing, mention 

The Saturday Evening Post. 


Me University Socie ty(Dept E) 


76 FIFTH AVENUE 
SS NEW YORK Ss 


Fire Proof 


| ae PROTECTION against loss by fire for 
Is, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, 
irance Policies and other valuable papers. 


ICE $8.00. 


imate weight, 50 lbs. First-class lock, duplicate keys. 
n| dimensions, 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, 4 inches deep. 
pi for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 


Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


| ARE THE BEST in the Essential qualities of 
— Durability, 
Wenness of Point, 
“ Workmanship. 


nple Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, will be 
ostpaid, ou receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


encerian Pern Co., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ee THERE IS NOT A 
USINESS IN THE WORLD 
tably susceptible to a knowledge of 
Ul advertising. The market is always 
the opportunities are always on 
| for advertisement-writers. There is not 
y or town—not a calling or business — 
| must do advertising of some kind. 
YAGE-DAVIS MEN” are in demand be- 
2 PAGE-DAVIS Graduates are known 
d ow the business. That is why this 
inal School has always been thie biggest, 
“ most substantial institution of its 
‘the world. We teach you the busi- 
BY MAIL—thoroughly and practically. 
€ Prospectus will tell you all. 


i PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
_| ite 18, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


TRE SAT ORDA CLVENING ROST 


care of her and make her a good girl; 
prayed that she might be happy; prayed to 
God to help her in the new life, and that she 
should be a good and loyal wife. 

And then, as she knelt there, all at once 
she felt an arm, strong, heavy even, laid upon 
her. She raised her head and looked — for 
the first time—direct into her husband’s 
eyes. 

ae I 
thought 
stand.”’ 

He said no more than that. But suddenly 
Laura knew that he, Jadwin, her husband, did 
“understand,’’ and she discovered, too, in 
that moment just what it meant to be com- 
pletely, thoroughly understood — understood 
without a chance of misapprehension, with- 
out shadow of doubt; understood to her 
heart’s heart. And with the knowledge a 
new feeling was born within her. No 
woman, not her dearest friend, not even 
Page, had ever seemed so close to her as 
did her husband now. How could she be 
unhappy henceforward? The future was 
already brightening. 

Suddenly she threw both arms around his 
neck, and drawing his face down to her 
kissed him again and again, and pressed her 
wet cheek to his —tear-stained like her own. 

“Tt’s going to be all right, dear,’”’ he said, 
as she stood from him, though still holding 
his hand. ‘“‘ It’s going to be all right.”’ 

“Yes, yes, all right, all right,’? she 
assented. ‘‘I never seemed to realize it till 
this minute. From the first I must have 
loved you without knowing it. And I’ve 
been cold and hard to you, and now I’m 
sorry, sorry. You were wrong, remember, 
that time in the library, when you said I 
was undemonstrative. I’m not. I love you 
dearly, dearly, and never for once, for one 
little moment, am I ever going to allow you to 
forget at”? 

Suddenly, as Jadwin recalled the incident 
of which she spoke, an idea occurred to him. 

“Oh, our bargain—remember! You did 
not forget, after all.’’ 

““Tdid. Idid,’’ she cried. ‘‘I did forget 

That’s the very sweetest thing about it.’’ 


”» 


knew 


began Jadwin. ea 
Dear, I understand, I under- 


it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Rees 
An Actor-Surgeon 


HE latest actor-manager to be knighted 
and named in the recent list of coro- 
nation honors by King Edward VII is a 
strong and energetic personality, and one 
whose associations in the United States, first 
as army surgeon, afterward as actor, make 
him of especial interest to Americans. 
Charles Wyndham’s first visit to America, 
where experiences were destined to show him 
so many phases of life, was made in the early 
sixties, and after a family conclave in which 
it was decided that he should stop at home. 
With forty-five dollars in his pocket and an 
unfortunate doom prophesied, he sailed for 
New York second-class with his own pre- 
conceived notions of republican ideas and 
institutions, a deal of youthful enthusiasm, 
and one letter of introduction. Of these last 
he had refused many, for though they were 
regarded as a necessity in England he felt 
assured that they would be looked upon as 
superfluous in America, His intention was 
to get an appointment as army surgeon. 

Half an hour after landing he found him- 
self ata recruiting oficein Broadway. There 
by a misunderstanding that might have had 
anything but a humorous outcome, and 
through the mispronunciation of the word 
sergeant as “‘ surgent’’? he came near signing 
in that capacity instead of as surgeon. The 
next day he left for Washington to further his 
purpose at medical headquarters. Those he 
approached saw no hope forhim. His dollars 
dwindled with his chances. Finally, he 
seated himself in the hotel reading-room with 
a medical book opened at a particularly 
striking illustration, and hoping to catch the 
attention of some one who would exercise 
influence for him. 

One man alone was attracted by the glaring 
illustration and his studious absorption, and 
that after three days’ exercise of it. The 
stranger questioned him closely, showed gen- 
uine sympathy in the situation, and gave him 
a letter to General Banks, whom he had vainly 
been trying to see. His new friend proved 
none other than P. T. Barnum. In twenty- 
four hours after the letter was presented 
he had his appointment as Surgeon in the 
United States Army from Surgeon-General 
Hammond. From that kindly deed of the 
great showman at a critical moment dated 
Sir Charles Wyndham’s rise of fortune. 
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O THE helpless Widow and 
Children, the future is dark 
with clouds, if the bread- 
winner dies without making pro- 
vision for his family. A Life 
Policy in the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company provides support 
and shelter, and is frequently 
the means of relieving temporary 
embarrassment, or taking care 
of the mortgage on the house. 
You cannot afford to neglect the 
safeguards of the Travelers In- 
surance Company’s Life Policies. 
The Accident Policies of the 
Travelers guarantee a weekly 
income in case of disability from 
accident. They provide other 
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The Settlement 
with Shanghai Smith 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘“ Was it for to-morrow evening, sir?’’ 

““T thought so,’’ said Selwyn; ‘‘and the 
curious thing about it was that the whole 
thing was done as quietly as possible. All 
you men went to work in silence without so 
much as a hurrah. And one of the boats 
brought me ashore, and the other brought the 
Admiral. And it was only after you had put 
the man on the Harvester that you came back 
for the Admiral at five in the morning.’’ 

‘And what about the boat as brought you, 
Sites 

‘“T came back at twelve and went on board, 
after the row, and while you were rowing Mr. 
Smith about the bay.’’ 

““ Was there anything else, sir?’’ 

“ Nothing,’’ said Selwyn, ‘‘ only I forget 
whether it came out. If it did the men said 
it was a game allof their own. And I think, 
now, I’m sure, that if any one got into trouble 
it paid him well, after all.”’ 

““Of course it would, sir,’’ said Benson 
warmly. ‘‘I wish it could really come off. 
You never know your luck, sir.’’ 

‘“T think Mr, Smith doesn’t,’’ said Selwyn. 

It was nine o’clock on the following even- 
ing that the Admiral went on shore in his 
barge to dine with the British Consul. He 
told Benson that he might be later than 
eleven. And as Benson touched his cap he 
took the liberty of believing he might-be as 
late as five in the morning. And just about 
eleven Selwyn came ashore in another boat 
with papers which had to go to the Admiral. 
That is what he said to the first lieutenant. 
Captain Hamilton was sleeping the night at 
the house of a cousin of his in San Francisco. 

““T shall be back in an hour, Thomas,”’ 
said Selwyn. And the two cox’ns were left 
in command of the cutting-out expedition. 

It was the first time a blue-jacket had been 
near Smith’s place since a day or two before 
the Admiral’s disappearance. And at first 
when Shanghai saw them come in he regretted 
that Billy, his best fighting man, was by now 
well on his way to Portland. But for at least 
ten minutes the Triumphants behaved very 
well. Benson had a good head and had 
arranged matters very neatly. 

“You look ’ere,’’? he had said, “‘ the thing 
to look out for is the barman. He keeps a 
gun, as they calls it’ere. Smith’e’ll ’ave one 
in’is pocket. So when I says ‘ This rum 
would poison a dog,’ don’t wait for no back 
answer, but lay the barkeeper out quick with 
a stone match-box or anything ’andy. And 
the nearest to Smith does the same to ’im. 
He’ll likely not be be’ind, but if ’e is bottle 
‘im, too, and not a word of jaw about it first 
or last.’’ 

They stood up to the bar, and Benson 
asked: ‘‘Ain’t this Mr. Smith’s?’’ 

‘“Y’m Smith,’’ said Shanghai. 

““*Ere’s to you. I’ve often ’eard of you,’’ 
said Benson. And three or four merchant 
seamen sitting about the room sniggered and 
passed a few sneering remarks among them- 
selves about “ liberty Jack.” 

Smith, who had taken enough that night 
referred to the Admiral. 

‘“ So your Admiral has come back, has he?”’ 

‘He has,’’ said the Triumphants, ‘‘ and 
Dicky Dunne is lookin’ for the man that 
played that dirty game on. him.’’ 

And Smith shrugged his shoulders as he 
half turned away. 

“’Tain’t half as dirty as this rum,”’ 
Benson; “‘ it would poison a dog.’’ 

And as the words left his mouth the ball 
opened with a sudden and tremendous crash. 
Two stone match-boxes went for Tom behind 
the bar. One laid him out as quietly as 
if he had been hocused. Thomas at the 
same moment stooped and caught Shanghai 
Smith by the ankles and pitched him on his 
head. He never had time to reach for his 
“gun.’? The merchant seamen jumped to 
their feet and made for the door. 

‘Stop them,’’ said Benson, and half a 
dozen blue-jackets hustled them back again. 

‘““No, you don’t, Johnnies; you can stay 
and ’ave free drinks, and look after the man 
behind the bar. Drag out that Smith and get 
7im in the open air. 

And Thomas dragged Smith into the dark- 
ness by his collar. 

And in less than a minute Shanghai’s place 
was a lamentable and ghastly spectacle. 

Thomas had been primed. He nowran in. 

““He’s come to and run like billy-ho,’”’ he 
cried. 


”» 


said 


But Smith was incapable of running. He 
was being carried by two blue-jackets. 
“After ’im, after ’im,’’ said Benson. And 


in another moment the house was clear. 
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When Tom came to and sought for the police 
it was very odd that there was not one to be 
found. There was not even one to bear wit- 
ness that a crowd of blue-jackets and an 
American citizen had come along the water- 
front at midnight. But five minutes after 
midnight a British lieutenant could have 
taken his oath that both crews were in their 
boats, 

““T’ve seen the Admiral, Benson,’’ said 
Selwyn as he stepped into his boat and sat 
down, ‘‘and he may be later than he said.’’ 

“Very well, sir,’’ replied Benson. 

And as soon as Selwyn had disappeared 
into the darkness, the boat with Mr. Shanghai 
Smith in followed suit. And there was no 
one inquiring what they were doing as they 
pulled across to Saucelito and laid up quietly 
until three o’clock. 

“ He ain’t dead, we hopes,”’ 
of the boat. 

*“Not ’e,’’ said Benson; is ’eart beats 
all to rights and ’is ’ead is perfectly sound. 
bar a lump the size of a’en’s egg. That up- 
endin’ dodge of Thomas’ is very fatal ina 
row; oh, it’s very fatal.’’ 

It was nearly two o’clock before Shanghai 
made any motion. But when he did begin to 
get conscious he found his mind and his 
tongue with surprising rapidity. 

For all his brutal courage he shook in his 
boots. 

*“T’Il give you chaps a hundred dollars to 
put me ashore,’’ he said. ‘‘I never touched 
Sir Richard Dunne.’’ 

““Dry up,’’ said Benson, ‘‘ 
We wouldn’t part with you, my jewel, not 
for a thousand. What made you desert off 
of the ’Arvester, a comfortable ship like that, 
with sich a duck of a skipper?’’ 

““Tll give you a thousand,’’ said Smith 


said the crew 


OO ys 


and don’t lie. 


desperately. 
“At four o’clock you’re goin’ on the 
’Arvester. And ’tis nigh on three now. 


Bates wouldn’t miss a man like you, so smart 
and ’andy, for all the gold in Californy.”’ 

Six bells came across the water from many 
ships. And then they heard seven. There 
was a gray glint inthe east. Thesand dunes 
on the verge of the Ocean Park whitened as 
they pulled for the Harvester. They heard 
the clank of her windlass brakes, and the 
bull-voice of her mate as he encouraged his 
men to do their best by threatening them 
with three months of hell afloat. 

Smith raised his bid, and offered Benson 
two thousand dollars. 

““T wouldn’t part with you, except to 
Bates, for all you ever robbed men of,’’ said 
Benson; ‘‘ and what that is on’y you knows. 


Pull, boys; her cable’s up and down. No, 
hold on a moment; he must be wet, of 
course.”’ 


In spite of his struggles they put him over 
the side and soused him thoroughly. When 
they pulled him on board again he sat 
cursing. 

““Now, boys, bend your backs.”’ 

And when he came up alongside the 
Harvester she was just moving under the 
draft of her loosed topsails. 

‘“ Harvester, ahoy!’’ cried Benson. 

‘“Hallo,’’ said Bates from. the 

‘what is it?’”’ 

“You don’t happen to have lost one of your 
crew, tryin’ to desert by swimmin’, sir? ”’ 

“Have you picked him up? What’s his 
name, does he say?”’ 

“its Smith. sir.” 

““That’s the man, 
him badly.”’ 

But Smith cried out: 


poop; 


”” said Bates; ‘‘I want 


““ This is kidnapin’, 


Mr. Bates; I refuse to go.”’ 
““Oh, Smith,’’ said Bates, ‘‘I’ll take all 
the chances of it’s bein’ anythin’ you like. 


Throw them a rope.’’ 

And the next moment Smith was jammed 
in a running hitch round his waist. 

““Sway him up,”’ said Benson. And the 
crew of the Harvester hoisted the notorious 
robber with about the only feelings of 
pleasure they were likely to know till they 
reached New York. And the Triumphants 
pushed off as they heard the mate address 
Mr. Smith in language which did his reputa- 
tion and the reputation of the ship most ample 
justice. 

“ There’s talk, and there’s a foretopsail- 
yard-ahoy voice for you,’’ said Benson. 
‘Oh, Mr. Smith will be looked after, he will. 


Now, chaps, pull for it, or the Admiral will 
‘appens 


be waitin’, and if that ’twill be 


“stand from under’!’’ 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Gold and Silversmiths, Dept. 8, Salem, Mass. 


Our new Catalog M is a valuable reference book that should be in the hands of every holiday shopper. 
pages, illustrating over 6,000 articles — Rings, Brooches, Pins, Watches, Chains, 
It tells you about our extensive mail-order business — why we are the largest dealers in the United States in fine 
It explains our way of assuming all possible risk ; most important of all, it tells you 
plan saves you one-third of your purchase money. 
Solid Gold Brooch, five whole Pearls, 


Ware. 
Diamond and Gold Jewelry, by mail. 
how our “ direct to the wearer "’ 

Manufacturers and 312 B 
Distributors of Fine 44C 
Gold and Diamond 320 C 
Fewelry, and every- 
thing in Sterling 
Silver. 

We will send you 
our beauttful Catalog 
Sree, upon request. 
Write now. 

Wetllustrate afew 
articles taken at 
random from our 
Catalog. 


Solid Gold Ring, Diamond 
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center . 

Solid Gold Hat Pin. 

Solid Gold Scarf Pin . 

Solid Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl 

Solid Gold Ring, Diamond 
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674C 
48 D 
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Sterling Brooch, gray finish 
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Sterling Brooch . Ae EO 
Sterling Brooch . 


Solid Gold Brooch and Pendant, 
seven Diamonds, six whole Pearls, 
Solid Gold Pearl Sunburst, Diamond 


Solid Gold Ring, three Diamonds 
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$5.50 
5.50 
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It contains 130 
Leather and Toilet Goods and Table 


Sterling Brooch or Chatelaine, Bray) $1.00 
Hat Pin, same as503L. . .85 
. Sterling Brooch, gray finish . . . ~ .60 
Sterling Tie Clip, gray finish. . . .85 
Brooch; same as.515 1). eee, ae 
Sterling Hat Pin, gray finish . . . .75 
Sterling’ Scarf. Pin’ ya ek to) Gee 
Sterling Hat Pin .. =) Oe 
Sterling Brooch, gray finish ae kat hee eeO 
Sterling Brooch, gray finish . . . -00 
Sterling Hat Pink g armas 2.) 
Sterling Hat Pin, gray finish See ee 
Sterling Scarf Pin, gray finish . . -60 
Sterling Brooch or Chatelaine . . .50 
Sterling Hat Tine Sy 40 


Our Guarantee — The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are personally known to the undersigned, and) are fe thoroughly 


reliable, straightforward business men. 
HENRY M. 


Mercantile National Bank, Salem, 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 
free, 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 


82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Point Lace Handkerchief Pattern 


Rose design, like illustra- 
tion, mailed for4c. to intro- 
duce our goods. FREE our 
large illustrated catalogue 
of Stamped Linens, Pillow 
‘Tops, Perforated Patterns, 
also Battenburg, Honiton, 
Dutchess, Arabian, Irish 
and Point Lace Patterns, 
including a lesson on em- 
broidery and on JLace mak- 
ing. Agents and Dealers 
Supplied. Address, 


LADIES’ ART CO, ieee 11 A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATCH SPECIALTIES 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and 
quantity of production. Our guarantee covers every 
watch, for we make the case and the movement 
complete. The diminutive Ladies’ watches with 
artistic enamel designs to the larger watches for 
men or boys. Casings of gold filled, silver, gun 
metal, or nickel. Our booklets give full description 
and the price stated that every 


Leading Jeweler sells them for. 
The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


WE WANT LADIES 
Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory —handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars, 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


BATCHELDER, President.Merchants' National Bank, 
HENRY C. MILLETT, Cashier Salem National Bank, 


Any one is safe in sending them money in advance. 
Salem. 


LELAND H. COLE, Cashz 
Salem. 


LEARN FROM 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 
ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and send to 


less 


book-keeping, collecting, 
banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. 
to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. 


SYSTEM 


A Monthly 
Magazine 


for three months’ 
trial subscription. 
Learn what its ex- 
perts know about 
increasing sales, 
handlin g | corre- 
spondence, ‘ book- 
buying, manufacturing, 
Be an up- 
Full year $1.00. 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 


Muskegon, Mich. 


to know 
Original School 


THERE IS NOTA 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD 


not profitably susceptible"to a knowledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on 
hand for advertisement-writers. 
a city or town—not a calling or business — 
but must do advertising of some kind. 
““PAGE-DAVIS MEN" 
cause PAGE-DAVIS Graduates are known 
the business. 


y best and most substantial institution of its 
kind in the world. 
ness BY MAIL—thoroughly and practically. 
Our 64 Page Prospectus will tell you all. 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 18, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


There is not 


are in demand be- 


That is why this 
has always been the biggest, 


We teach you the busi- 


work, 


ticulars. 


The OUmnigraph Mfy 


/LLUSTPATING 


RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. 
struction and guidance. P. 
Big salaries for or 


necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practical school in the world. Incgrporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 


NATIONAL SCILOOL OF 


(eee 


BY THE 


HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 


ae 


Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
=pares quickly for paying 
duates, Experience un 


ILLUSTRATING 


S.A 


h 0 h Will Teach Tel- 
iy mnigrap egraphy alsolute- 
ly correct in the shortest possible time 

at a total cost of four dollars. Trans. 
2 mitter, Key and Sounder. Expert 
operator with you all the time. Circular free. 


.Co., Dept. LE, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn’s merry sound. 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 


f) 


— 


MANDOLINS 
GUITARS «” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship 


We will gladly send free a beautiful 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and ‘‘ Facts 
About The Mandolin” and ‘‘ How to 
Play The Mandolin” if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 

143 Adams St. 


LYON & HEALY “*cnicczs 


The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “Everything Known in Music.” 


Protects 

Against 

Temperature 
Changes 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for 
Men, Women and Children 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


Also various Jaeger Novelties aud Specialties 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheapest, 
and that the first Wealth is Health 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


DR. JAEGER S. W.S. CO.’S OWN STORES 
{ 16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 1155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


The Best Present 


Equally acceptable 
pleasant, profitable, 


for young persons of artistic tastes. 
to their elders. Easily learned, 
instructive. 


Our PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90, only $2.25 


Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and full in- 
structions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C. O. D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Regular value $3.00. 


40-p. Catalogue No. P 38 FREE 
Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for etching. We want you to have it. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walkingapleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. At all drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage Paid. Send size of shoe. 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


-page book *‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering"’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE SATURDAT, EVENING Gee 


The Beauty-Woman 


(Continued from Page 4) 


wait, and I'll put it to him as a man of 
average intelligence, which is the more worth 
while —all the things I’d learn on the expe- 
dition, or the kind of drivel in this book.’’ 
He thumped his chest. ‘‘ I,don’t think it’s 
just —I don’t think it’s square.”’ 

““ Father doesn’t even know I’m taking the 
course,’ declared Sarah unguardedly, 

“Well, then, he has a sweet surprise coming 


to him this evening,’’ Sam announced. For 
a moment his sister was undecided as to 
whether an assumed indifference to her 


brother’s intentions, or an earnest request 
that he should abandon them, would be the 
better policy. In the genuineness of her 
alarm, however, she rejected policy of any 
kind. ‘‘If you mention this to father I’ll 
never forgive you,’’ she asserted recklessly. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?) You don’t merely 
object to his knowing —you’re actually afraid 
that he’l] find out,’’ Sam chuckled. ‘‘ It just 
occurs to me that he’s coming home to lunch- 
eon to-day, to dress for old man Corbett’s 
funeral. You know what a radiant, amiable 
frame of mind he’ll be in anyhow, and how 
positively merry he’ll become when he finds 
out at the last minute that mamma, without 
consulting him, sent his high hat yesterday 
to be blocked and that it hasn’t come back 
yet. Well, darling, in the placid half hour 
that will elapse between telephoning to the 
hatter and receiving the hat, I shall explain 
all about Madame Mortimer, read him her 
valuable and costly reflections, and tell him I 
think it’s a beastly outrage to let you do this 
when I’m not allowed to go on the expe- 
dition.”’ 

Sarah was far from being of a tearful dispo- 
sition; Sam could not remember having seen 
her cry for years. He was therefore both 
astonished and scared when his sister’s eyes 
all at once glistened, and Sarah—sinking 
weakly into a chair — began to sob. He did 
not in the least understand why she should 
take their discussion so tragically ; heretofore 
when they had had ‘‘ words”’ she had always 
been more than capable of self-defense, and 
he did not honestly think that he had been 
especially fiendish to-day. 

But he put his long arms around her at once 
and kissed her hair and gave her the notebook, 
and said that if he had been a brute, which 
he no doubt had been, it was because he had 
set his heart on old Schmelzer’s expedition 
and thought it hard luck that he could not 
join it. And when, at last, Sam returned to 
the perusal of his ‘‘ Hand Buch,”’ it was with 


| the ,satisfactory understanding that he was 


under no circumstances to speak of Madame 
Mortimer to any one if Sarah would use all 
her influence (which was very great) in his 
behalf. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK) 


sed 
A Remarkable Coincidence 


NE summer afternoon a party of nine were 

sitting on the breeze-fanned gallery of 

a Southern home where Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe was the guest of honor. 

There were friends present who had not 
met for many years and the conversation was 
chiefly reminiscent. The author of Curfew 
Must Not Ring To-night gave an experience 
that was remarkable. 

She said that a few years ago, when Judge 
Tourgée was editor of Our Continent, a num- 
ber of her poems had appeared in that 
magazine. All that she had submitted had 
been accepted. Upon one occasion she wrote 
a poem entitled Wrecked, and sent it also to 
Our Continent. 

In about the time it would take to reach 
the editorial rooms and return it made its 
appearance at her home, then in Chicago. 

Inclosed was a letter from Judge Tourgée 
saying that one of the strangest coincidences 
that had ever come to his notice had occurred 
when the poem reached his office. He wrote, 
that already accepted and set in type for the 
next issue of his magazine (but not yet ready 
for distribution) was a poem with the same 
title, subject-matter and versification. The 
poem he had accepted, entitled “‘ Wrecked,”’ 
was written by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

The similarity in the authors’ names made 
the coincidence still more remarkable. 

He returned the manuscript at once, that it 
might be sent elsewhere before Our Continent 
came out, in which Mrs. Lathrop’s poem was 
to appear. 

The author of Curfew dispatched her poem 


to another publication and received for it a 
liberal check. : 


sold. 


years. 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Case. 


ser d 


Since Lincoln’s Time, 


more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases have beer 
Many of the first ones are still giving satisfactory service, 
proving that the Jas. Boss Case will outwear the guarantee of 25° 
These cases are recognized as the standard by all jewelers 
because they know from personal observation that they will perforn 
as guaranteed and are the most serviceable of all watch cases. 


JAS. BOSS 
Watch Cases 


are made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of stiffen- 
ing metal between, all welded together into one solid sheet. 
The gold permits of beautiful ornamentation. 
ing metal gives strength. United they form the best watch 
case it is possible to make. 
You will know it by this trademark. 
Send for Booklet 


VN i YSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Phil 
ny THE KE ay E CASE CO., Phila 


November 1, 


’ 
’ 
i 


The stiffen- 


Insist on having a Jas. Boss 


colds. 


‘ yet costs but half the price. 


To prove that no bath room is complete without a shower bath, we will send 
our Perfection Vapor Shower Bath on trial, charges prepaid. 
if you are then willing to be without it, send it back at our expense. A shower bath 
invigorates the system, soothes the nerves, braces up the whole body and prevents 
The Perfection Vapor Shower Bath is a necessity in every home. 
Any body can put it up in a few minutes. 
combination vapor and shower bath made and the only method by which you can 
take a real Turkish Bath at home for a few cents. 
running water, even without a bath tub. 
It is self-cleansing, saves water bills, needs but 
little hot water and is fitted with a douche. 
demand its use. To persuade you to try it at once, we will ship you the complete 
attachment. Try it fifteen days absolutely free. If you are not emtirely 
satisfied, send it back at our expense. 
from life, “The Story of a Perfect Bath.” 


Try it fifteen days; 


No plumber required. It is the only 


It can be used wherever there is 
It is better than any plumbed-in shower, 


Your health and comfort really 


rt « ot 
Write at once for our new book, beautifully illustrated 


Vapor Shower Bath Company, 606 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


The AMERICAN BOY 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: Itentersintotheirlife 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular; $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to succeed. 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


LEAR BOOK-KEEPING 


and TELEGRAPHY 
By Mail—At Your Own Home 


Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remarkably in- 
expensive, fitting young men and women for good paying 
positions in offices, stores, banks, railroad offices, etc. Anyone 
can learn it in a few weeks. We find positions free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
260 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


10 Per Cent. to 50 Per Cent. SAVED on all makes of 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


of every description. The 
bargains we offer will surprise 
you. Just out—new 68- 
page Illustrated Cata. and 
= Bargain List — mailed free. 


Dept. 8H, N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 


A Living From 5 Acres 


If you have a small farm, a country place, a suburban or 
village home, and wish to learn how to make a living from 
a few acres, write for The Small Farmer. Lots of profit- 
able pointers for the large farmer, too. Something new in 
farm and country literature. Send 10c for 3 months’ trial. 


THE SMALL FARMER 
253 Broadway, New York 


Department 6 


We teach you thoroughly at your home by our Automatic 
Transmitter for §5.00 per month. Particulars and testi- 
monials mailed free. 


) National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
Cards 75c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,” 


FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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R TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. 


A] OTHERS FAIL 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 


Result of 78 years’ experience. 


BIBLES. 


NEW INDIA PAPER 
Just ready 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp! 


Agents can make Ioeral 
salaries. : 


Branch Supply Di oF 
all larger cities, 
Sun Vapor — 


Light Co. 
Box 603, Canton 


“SUN” 


Safe as a candle, power- 
ful as 100 candles. 


Conforms to all Insur- 
ance Underwriters’ Rules. 


Write for Catalogue. 


The **Sun’’ 


Ec, 
a 
a 


Outshines License aan 
Them All lights. a 


Send for 
the 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. Its | 
you by carefully prepared illustrations how to develor} 
each and every part of your body to the ideal olf 
perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps or silver. State sex.) 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Cultu| 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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») If You Have Talent for © 


% DRAWING - 


| cut this out and mail it with 4 
« your name and address, and 
| get a free Sample Lesson 
} with terms and twenty por- 
| traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


* Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTIN 


persons. Free copy of Mekeel’s Weekly St 
telling ail about it, sent upon request. 


MEKERL- REDFIELD -SEVERN (0,, 198 Greene Street, New Yori 


Woon’) sarHer 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorateyourhomes. & 

prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, 5 

stands, bags, pocket-booksand a hundred ther ay 

55 that can be decorated by this fascinatin, st ; 
9 (oa You need not be an artist to master it. Me 

spectus. D, McCARTHY, Director National School 

Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 


Printed on the most op 
printing paper made. 
Bourgeois and Minion Ed@ 


Greatest Offer'| 


Every mail brings to me numerous inquiries, asking | 
wherein my system of Physical Culture differs from 
others, and also as to the general character of the work. 
Since practical experience is of more value than theory, | 
arguments, or even genuine testimonials (all of | 
which I can easily furnish in unlimited quantities), 
I have decided to make the following offer: To 
any individual of either sex who sends me correct 
answers to the following list of questions, accom- 
panied with a stamped and addressed envelope, I 
will immediately prescribe and forward a special 
course, in two sections, covering twenty days’ 
work, embodying my methods adapted to each | 


individual case, and 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


No more or better service than this could be furnished, even though you paid me or any || 
other competent instructor the highest fee. 


My There are no other conditions or expenses whatsoever attached to this offer. At the completion of this }f 
course, you will be ina position to judge intelligently as to the value of scientific exercise, and my method | 
of teaching it, and you are at perfect liberty to them dispense with my services. Should you wish any t 
further services, I shall be pleased to carry you on at a reasonable fee. | 
All who are alive to the value of judicious exercise as a means to perfect health, will undoubtedly | 
“appreciate this offer, and I cordially invite you to accept it. WWultitudes of business men, and intelligent 
women from all parts of the world have secured, and are retaining perfect health, through my system. | 
State sex, age, height, weight, condition of heart, lungs, nerves, and digestion. Using tape measure, give 
of waist, chest, thighs, calves, upper arms, forearms and neck. | 


This Offer Expires January Ist. EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 


than the old methods. 


wee SPINAL DEFORMITIES tianinesitimetioss 


= ounces where others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and Children; none too young, none too old to be helped. 


85 Per Cent. Cheaper 


We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief 
of this unsightly condition; permanently relieved Mr. P. B. Sheldon, the 
inventor, of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ standing. 

THROW AWAY THE CUMBERSOME AND EXPENSIVE 
PLASTER-OF-PARIS AND SOLE LEATHER JACKETS 
WESLEYVILLE, Pa. 

I am permanently strengthened and a weak and deformed spine re- 
lieved by the use of the Philo Burt Company’s Appliance. 

During the six months previous to procuring the appliance, I was un- 
able to stand on my feet. After wearing it for six weeks, I could walk with 
the aid of crutches, and eight months from the time I first commenced the 
use of the Brace, I was able to do as much work as any able-bodied man. 

My experience has convinced me that spinal trouble is the cause of 
many things that can never be helped by ordinary treatment, and noth- 
ing but some support to remove the weight of the’ head and shoulders 
from the spine will give relief. 

I cannot say too much for your Appliances; they are so light and com- 
fortable (and can be removed so easily) that it is almost a pleasure to 
: wear one. GEO. LIST. 
| fr. List writes the above after six years’ experience with our appliance, the latter two years of which he has not 


ss brace or support. PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 9 Eleventh St., Jamestown, New York 
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7 Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Write for Rates and Folders 


en J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 
Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’]1 P.& T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Instructionin Commercial § 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, § 
Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 
f Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 
paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities. Successfulstudents. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


formation. School of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 


ys, Are You Looking for Something To Do? 


1a dainty little booklet, 25 out of some 4000 bright boys tell in their 
wn way just how they have made a success of selling 


The Saturday Evening Post 


ures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a paying business 
side of school hours. Interesting stories of real business tact. Write 
fa copy—it is free. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 20th Century 
Scientific Marvel 


long and un- 
necessary mem- 


pleasant men- 
tal recreation 


orizing, weary For the Quick, Easy Mastery of by which you 
hours over verbs learn a language 
and declensions, almost uncon- 


French, German, Spanish 


It instructs one person or 

a dozen, old or young, 
B65" once or a hundred times, “43h 
whenever convenient to 
you, reproducing the voice 
of great teachers and also 
your own words in com- 
parison. 


One More Reduced 
Price Offer 


Before the Price 
is Raised 


elaborate rules, 
or other waste of 
time over anti- 
quated methods of 
learning a language. 


The 
Up-To-Date 
Method 

Superior 


to Private or Class- 
Room Instruction. 


sciously, pro- 
nounce it correctly, 
and remember it 
permanently, and all 
this at an expense 
within reach of all. 


Unsurpassed 
in Results 
Enables you to 


Speak, Read and 
Write the Language 


* im six weeks. 


The Greatest Linguist of the Day 
will Personally Instruct You by the 


Languagc-Phone Mcthod 


AT YOUR OWN HOME 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, the world renowned linguist, after long and 
careful experimenting, has been successful in perfecting a wonderful system 
through which the living voice of cultured native professors of the respective 
languages under the personal direction of one of the most celebrated linguists 
of the age is brought to your ears in your home without loss or defect, every 
accent and intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and nicety. 


What the modern electric car is to the antiquated stage coach this PHONE METHOD 
of teaching foreign languages ts to the old systems. 


A Wonderful Combination 
of Accomplishments 


You control the machine 
yourself, making it talk fast 
or slow as you wish, re- 
peating the ‘same words 
and sentences: over and 
over again for your 
benefit. While you lis- 
ten, with one hand on 
the listening device, the 
other holds the open text 
book wherein you read 
the exact words the ma- 
chineispronouncing and you 
see just: how they are spelt. 
As the words are enunciated 
your tongue repeats them until 
the proper accent and pronuncia- 
tion are acquired—thus eye; ear, 
tongue and brain are all J/earning simu/ta- 876,000 teachers and pupils. The machine 
neously—no waiting for a professor, or having a is so stmple that any child can operate it. Run 
professor wait for you; no “tied to time” ar- by clock-work mechanism, durable and _ free 
rangement, but an ideal, ever ready, ever patient from complicated devices, it isa constant source 
teacher that adsolute/y guarantees perfect con- of pleasure and instruction. 
versational fluency in French, German or Spanish. 


You Will Learn Accurately and 
with Marvelous Rapidity 


You will learn uncon- 
sctous/y, as it were, never 
having any effort of 
memorizing. You will 
learn to talk accurately, 
exactly as a native, be- 
cause the machine caz- 
not make a mistake, and 
you will acquire the 
language so quickly as 

to astonish yourself. 
College professors all 
over this and other coun- 
tries, and the press gener- 
ally, have endorsed this 
perfect and natural system of 
teaching languages. The method 
has received the endorsement of 


THREE 
IMPORTANT POINTS 
OF SUPERIORITY 


I. 
PRONUNCIATION to be properly learned 
must be heard. With the Language-phone 
Method you hear pronunciation of native pro- 
fessors insuring ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 


Il. 
It is the most PRACTICAL Method, being 
now successfully used in every country, and 
receiving the strongest indorsement from 
students and educators. 


Itt. 
Exercises prepared by pupils may 
also be sent for examination and 
correction (free of charge) 
by Dr. Rosenthal 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 
Park Row Building, New York City. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find Money Order in full payment for my Language Phone 
equipment. 

Everything reached me in good condition, and I am very much pleased. 

I tested every record, and I must acknowledge that your system is far beyond my expectations. 

The records are wonderfully clear and plain; no teacher could compete with them in power or 
regularity of pronunciation; it would kill him in a few weeks. 

I am confident that your Language Phone Method will prove of great value to every one 
interested in language study. I am, yours very truly, 


May 16th, 1902. 


VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, 
Instructor in French, University of Michigan. 


Special Easy Payment Offer to The Saturday 
Evening Post Readers Before the Price is Raised 


Owing to the immense demand the price of the Language-Phone outfits is about 
to be raised. THE SATURDAY EVENING Post readers are given another chance 
to purchase at our special easy payment offer. Sign and mail the coupon to-day, 
or a postal will do. 


INQUIRY COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, NEW YORK: 

Please mail to me full particulars concerning your Language Phone Method of Acquiring 
French, German or Spanish, and your special offer to SATURDAY I'VENING Post readers, and 
the complete outfit. 


SPIEL Occ casenns stant neha ene ta senate tein VAnaace se sia ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
13-B Park Row, New York 
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It is the most comfortable train in the world. Lighted and cooled by electricity. 

Barber shop and bath—-everything that any other train has, and some things that no 

other train has. Leaves Chicago daily on and after November 2d. Rock Island 

. El Paso route, by way of E] Paso, Tex. Its advantages are: Shortest to Southern 

| California; easiest grades, lowest altitudes and most 
southerly course of any trans-continental line. 


Standard and compartment sleepers, diner, observation and library cars, 


Chicago to Los Angeles. One sleeper, Chicago to Santa Barbara; another 
Chicago to San Francisco. 


Reservations (which can be made at any ticket office in the United States or Canada) should 


be made AS BAR IN ADVANCE: as possible. Write for our new California Book. Ready 
November roth. Beautiful! 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Iil. 
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What Could Be More Elegant Than 


_ACut Glass 
Lamp 
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_ ful design, with every 
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a white light; yet thor- | 


oughly practical ? 
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~ is the best for hair and scalp. It cleanses thoroughly, ‘ For sale by the leading dealer in your city. 

| gets out the dandruff, leaves the hair soft and bright asa a Our book « Things Beautiful’? on request. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 


A SYSTEM OF 


AKAM 


LOL 


oS A 
CORNER 
Nothing so lends itself to the artistic 
arrangement of a room as the ‘Elastic’? Book- 
case. The units can be set up in so many attractive ways, 
utilizing various nooks and corners, that it is strange any one should want 
the old-fashioned, solid, unchangeable kind. And then the “ Elastic’ case always 
fits the books. A unit here and another there*bought from time to time at a very small 
cost provides for additions to your library. Asa suitable present for any one, a more 
useful, attractive and ‘sensible article could not be chosen. And it will fit practically 
any purse, a few units for a small purse, more for a larger one. Remember the Globe- 
Wernicke “‘Elastic”? Bookcase is not only the original and one perfect sectional case 
made, but it is sold at the lowest price. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities or 


direct from factory, freight paid. Our beautifully illustrated catalog suggests many 
artistic effects — write and ask for CATALOG D 102. 


She NobeWervicke Co., cincinnati 


380-382 Broadway 224-228 Wabash Ave. 91-93 Federal St. 44 Holborn Viaduct, E. (oF 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


septic, disinfectant soap which purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and can be used 
like any other soap throughout the household, thereby 
ensuring a clean and healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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ORAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


J I—THE TRAIL 
SHE words Thunder Mountain do not mean much, if any- 
thing, inthe East. But in the West—and by the West 
one does not mean Buffalo and Rochester, nor even the 
on around Cleveland and Detroit, nor perhaps the terri- 
t¢ tributary to Chicago and St. Louis—but rather in that 
‘er West where one does not know or care who his neigh- 
's father was—in that West, Thunder Mountain is known 
ajhe name of the new gold-mining region in Central Western 
liao, One reason why news of Thunder Mountain has not 
c(ie East is that Denver has closed the gate; Denver is the 
| ring-house for everything west of the plains. Money, 
Jian blankets, scenery, mining stocks, statesmen, and news 
fia the desert and the mountains, from the coast and from 
tl cow-country to the southwest, are dumped into the hopper 
Jenver. Whatever the Powers there find fit to go East, 
They can tell you of Thunder 
intain in San Francisco, and in Portland, and in Salt Lake, 
Sutte and Los Angeles; but east of Denver is the great 
Slice. Denver is hardly to be blamed, for there are enough 
£/tt mines in the front range of the Rockies to keep a town 
i ‘h larger than Denver busy for many years to come. 


hus it has happened that the story of the rush to Thunder 
Mintain has not been told in the East. It is a brave story, 
‘al ainly worthy of record. The hegira engaged thousands of 
™\, and cost a few lives and much treasure, and it uncovered 
lining district that may be one of the richest in the world. 
Niall be the purpose of this paper to set down something of 
beauties and the hardships of the journey to the foot of the 
/ bow, and in another paper to tell of the pot of gold men 


ugust and September are the fairest months in Idaho. 
ssing the desert, warty with sage brush, on the railroad 
1 Huntington to Pocatello, one would never imagine that 
(10 could be fair at any season, for the railroad seeks the 
4 | country, and the plains of Idaho are bald and gray and 

{idding as an ocean turned to sand, and the passing sea- 
S(; leave almost as little mark upon them as upon the sea. 
north of the railroad, across the desert, lie the mountains. 
te are many little groups of mountains, the Saw Tooth 
ge, the Seven Devils country, the Salmon River Moun- 
% 8, all so close together that, in Colorado, where the 

ntains are high and one may see across great distances 
Ih the peaks, these mountains would be grouped under one 
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name. But the mountains of Idaho are not high—they are 
steep volcanic hills, and not a dozen summits in a hundred 
miles rise to the timber line. But how they do drop! A gorge 
or cafion five thousand feet deep is gouged out of the hills on 
one of the trails to Thunder Mountain. There is but one 
deeper cafion in the world—so they say. And yet these 
mountains rise so slightly above the plain that they are not 
visible from the railroad seventy-five miles away. 

At Weiser, near the Oregon line, a little road branches north- 
ward to Council, which curls around one of the foothills of the 
mountains. This year the best route into Thunder Mountain 
lay by the way of Council, which is one hundred and fifty 
miles by wagon road and footpath from Thunder Mountain. 
Next year the wagon road may be pushed farther from some 
other point, or the railroad may run in to some town nearer 
the gold-fields—a year is bound to make great changes in 
that country — but this year sixty per cent. of the travel out 
of the Thunder Mountain country came by way of Council, 
though the travel into the country was evenly divided between 
four routes. Council is a three-square, board-sidewalk town, 
where the saloons do not screen their bars and the two hotels 
serve canned tomatoes for dinner, in little oval side-dishes, 
three hundred and sixty-five times a year. At Council, one 
day early in September of this year, five ordinary citizens in 
sack coats and white linen went into the parlor bedroom of 
the ‘‘ American’’ hotel and came out in their hill clothes — 
as vicious-looking suspects as ever trailed their faces across 
the top of a yellow journal after a train robbery. Clothes 
may not make a man—probably they don’t—but when a 
man sheds his linen and gets into flannel he divests himself 
of two or three generations of civilization, and when he laces 
his trousers inside his boots and cuts loose from his necktie 
he does not need so much police protection as he did ina 
four-dollar cravat and his patent-leather shoes. Life in one 
blue shirt a week loses many of its tangles, and becomes 
direct and simple. Right and wrong do not merge into 
‘“questionable methods’’ when a man is in his hill clothes, 
and with the passing of the complicated forms of business the 
sugar-coating wears off the words one uses, so that in the hills 
a liar and a thief and a sneak often have bitter pills to take. 
This is not digression, as it may seem. 


The Beginning of the Blue:Shirt Country 


It is necessary that the reader should know that when we 
left Starchland at Council and crossed into the Blue-shirt 
country an important border was passed. It was passed in 
a great lumbering stage-coach that had the rich guttural rum- 
ble of a circus wagon and suggested mysteries and marvels. 
The road out of Council winds through a meadow before it 
begins to climb; it is not a pretty meadow as meadows go, 
but it is shut in by most beautiful hills. The air of Idaho 
is colored, like the desert air, and where it lies upon a hill- 
side a faint lavender haze or wraith seems to envelop the land. 
In autumn the chaparral turns scarlet and the hills glow with 
purples and pinks and heliotropes. They are not craggy hills. 
Their outlines are softened by a covering of volcanic dust. 
The stage whisks over the meadows and up the hills and 
down again, and finally at late moonrise whirls into The 
Meadows. At The Meadows the log house appears, and 
the towel and the wash-bow] disappear from the bedroom. 
But the big, cheerful fireplace with its roaring fire of crackling 
pine logs makes up for much. Things generally even up in 
life. Bedsprings halt at Weiser, but at the day’s end one is 
too tired to miss them. Meat fried till it curls at the edges 
needs but one sauce—hunger, and the day’s ride serves it 
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enderfoot on Thunder Mountain 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


a-plenty. Nothing really changes men; the man who grumbles 
at the street cars has just as much to complain of in the stage; 
the man who finds his steak too rare at home will find flies in 
his biscuit in the wilderness, and the man who takes things as 
they come will pick out the flies, thanking Heaven they are not 
chipmunks, and go on his way rejoicing. People who are 
unhappy ‘“‘ mid pleasures and palaces ’’ will be just as unhappy 
when they wrap the drapery of their couches about them at 
The Meadows and hear the fat party five doors down the hall 
swallowing his collar button and spluttering over his own 
back hair as he throttles a desperate escaping snore. 

The stage stops at The Meadows, but the wagon road goes 
forward sixty miles toward the gold-fields. On this wagon 
road, which is open but four months in a year, three thousand 
gold-seekers traveled this year. A few rodein wagons, many 
went on horseback, but by far the greater number of travelers 
walked— most of them carrying packs. The rush to Thunder 
Mountain began late last fall, and a few hundred miners and 
prospectors got into the new land of gold before winter put up 
the bars. Hundreds of others pushed as far into the country 
as they could with wagons and horses during the winter, and 
camped until the snow had melted on the trail so that they 
could get their horses in. But that was not until early in the 
summer. Thousands had gone in afoot before that, and in 
March and April the road from The Meadows to Warrens, a 
matter of sixty miles, was a lively thoroughfare. It was open 
to horses then and the tinkle of the pack train-bell was in the 
pedestrian's ears all day. As one goes over the road to-day 
he sees tree-stumps beside the way five, six, eight and ten 
feet high. There were not giants in those days; but the snow 
was deep and men needed fuel and cut the stumps high. 
Hundreds of pine-bough beds on the hillsides show where 
gentlemen slept who couldn’t ring for hot water and didn’t 
leave a call in the office for half-past eight. There is nothing 
like ‘‘a hillside for a pall’’ to get a man up early. 

The road from The Meadows to Warrens isa State road and 
a bad one. Those who ride over it in a wagon wish they had 
gone horseback, and the horsemen regret that they did not 
ride in the wagon. Theroad lies through a heavy black-pine 
forest and beside Payette Lake, a dark green body of water 
a dozen miles long and two miles wide. It seems to lie in 
the crater of an extinct volcano, for there are unfathomed 
places in the middle of the Jake. By the wayside are many 
brooks and deep fern brakes, and in the underbrush in season 
quantities of huckleberries grow, and blueberries and choke- 
cherries and thimbleberries, and great clusters of vermilion 
sumac that look like holly. The road runs up hill and down 
dale, but the summits one reaches are low and there is no 
view. The Payette River crosses the road nine times in an 
hour’s drive, making a pleasant diversion in summer and in 
autumn; but in spring, when the river is turbulent and riot- 
ous, the man with a pack has to leave the road and go to the 
hills and fight his way through the underbrush where there 
are no trails and no landmarks. When the road leaves the 
Payette the traveler has comea scoreof miles. Itis afternoon 
and the men on horseback are all talked out. As the day 
grows old they ride silently through the deep forest, and there 
rises in them that dumb intelligence which Nature gives to 
brutes; at such times men slough off language and by some 
quickened instinct know one another and each the other’s 
moods. Many days and weeks and months of this will knit 
men closer than blood ties. The word partner to a miner or 
a forest-dweller has a meaning beyond its business signifi- 
cance. When a grunt or a shrug will start an hour’s mute 
debate or end it the things one calls the souls of men have 
been welded firmly, and the influence of such a union may 
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not be ended in a lifetime. In cities and towns, jostling in 
cars, elbowing in offices, crowded in shops, we grow calloused 
and do not touch our comrades save as cattleinachute. But 
the spell of the woods dissolves the supercuticle of civilization 
and brings men back to primitive things, to first principles. 
A month in the forest or the mountains will uncover the man 
God made to his fellows and to himself, naked as a bone and 
as simple of understanding as a dog or a horse. 

We came slowly over the Warrens road toward Resort and 
night came upon us long before we reached our journey’s end. 
So we rode for many hours through the forest in the darkness, 
and with that loneliest of earthly sounds ever in our ears, the 
sob of unseen waters in the woods at night, and the moaning 
of the pines. It is freezing cold in the Idaho woods at night 
in September, and when one is stiff from his first day’s ride 
on horseback, and aching and chilled through, a light twin- 
kling through the aspens is unspeakably beautiful. Probably, 
if the mines of Thunder Mountain reveal after a winter’s work 
what they seem to hold, thousands of pilgrims will cover the 
ground between The Meadows and Warrens, so that a few 
words of advice about the route may be timely. Therefore 
the reader who expects to join the gold-seekers in the rush to 
Thunder Mountain is admonished to go by the way of Resort 
and its hot springs. It is the only place in the world, so far 
as this affiant knows, where one may get something worth 
having for nothing. They do not call it Resort out there, 
though that is the name of the post-office. They call it 
““Fred’s Place.’’ Fred Burdoff has been there forty years. 
He preémpted the hot springs there a generation ago, before 
the Government stopped granting patents to lands containing 
mineral springs. Fred duga hole at the mouth of the springs 
fifty feet wide and one hundred feet long and five feet deep. 
He walled up the hole with rough pine logs, and put a roof 
over his walls and made a free bathhouse there for all the 
people of Idaho. It is absolutely free, and the generous old 
German is proud of the fact that he has never charged a man 
for a towel or for the use of the bathhouse. 


The Long Trail Over the Mountains 


From Rescrt the ride down Sesesh Creek and over two hills 
to Warrens, about twenty miles, is made easily in three hours. 
Warrens is the last town onthetrail. Itistypical of its kind 
—an interior mining town, forty years old, suspicious of 
booms and new discoveries, sufficient unto itself, ramshackle, 
hopeless. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been taken 
from the placer fields near Warrens, and much more from the 
gold and silver mines on the hills about the town; half a 
dozen mines lie idle near the town—no one in Warrens cares 
to work them. Some Richmond, Virginia, people came to 
town and opened up the Silver King not long ago, and have 
uncovered half a million dollars’ worth of ore ina few months. 
No one in Warrens is surprised. Every one knew the ore 
was there, but no one worked. No one is enthusiastic about 
it. No one cares. They outfit for Thunder Mountain at 
Warrens; pack trains loaded with groceries and supplies 
worm over the hills for the new gold-fields every day. The 
two or three merchants in Warrens are getting rich, but they 
are not interested in the gold at the foot of therainbow. You 
will hear less about Thunder Mountain at Warrens, the last 
town on the trail, than you will hear in Salt Lake City five 
hundred miles away. Warrens is a log town with a few false 
fronts of lumber. At the tavern the wayfarer is introduced to 
the bear-grass bedtick, a practical substitute for a mattress. 
Bear grass grows rank and abundant all over the mountains, 
and deceives many travelers, who try to feed it to their 
horses. Unless a horse is nearly starved he will not touch it, 
for it is full of colic and its way leads down to death. Buta 
tick full of it is the only luxury there is in the mountains. It 
is even better than aspruce-bough bed, and there are sybarites 
who make the base or foundation of their bed of pine overlaid 
with spruce and on that lay a tick of bear grass, but these 
choice spirits are few, fora rough road and a hard day’s work 
put feathers in any bed. 

The wagon road ends at Warrens and the trail begins. The 
first day’s journey on the trail is not so bad; here and there 
a rock has been kicked out of the way and a log moved off. 
There are even tin cans at the springs on this first day’s ride; 
but after that men have picked the tin cans up; they become 
precious, and the man who finds one leaves those who follow 
to use their hats or sip in the pool or go dry, and the rocks 
that one man can climb over, at peril of his life, may kill the 
next man—thatishis lookout. Life is too short and powder 
too expensive to waste it blowing out rocks on the trail for the 
hindermost—he’s the devil’s meat, anyway. From the top 
of Shafer’s Hill, which is four miles by the trail from Warrens, 
to the Valley of the South Fork of the Salmon River is 4000 
feet. The drop is made in six miles. It’s a pretty steep 
incline, and when a man makes it limping, pulling a leg- 
weary cayuse plug by the bridle, with a pack train kicking 
the dust in his face so that he has no breath to swear and has 
to sweat it out; when he makes it at night and has to guess 
at the trail, with his life-insurance as the prize for a wrong 
guess, if his feet are inclined to get cold the temperature will 
drop somewhere on that hill, and if it does not drop there, 
when he reaches the bottom and suddenly whirls around the 
corner of the hill and finds himself on a ten-inch path with a 
big, burly, unsympathetic mountain on his right and the South 
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Fork three hundred feet almost sheer below, he can see the 
frost gather on his shoes. For the road is on a level and a 
tired man is on his horse, and if he géts off on the mountain side 
of his horse the horse will begin bucking, and if he gets off on 
the white man’s side it is three hundred feet to a guod landing- 
place —rather too longa distance for one jump. And besides, 
he might miss the river and hit a rock with the upholstering 
gone. Andatthe end of athree-hundred-feet jump that would 
be an unhappy place to stop. Coming back over that part of 
the trail in the daytime and with due warning, and with the 
river on the ‘‘Injun’’ side of the horse, it does not seem so 
bad. But at night to have it thrust under a man’s nose with- 
out warning, that mile-and-a-half jog seems like a tryst with 
death. But at the end of the ride there is always a warm 
supper at Jack Shafer’s and a merry company coming into 
the land of gold or going out; and there is much talk of strikes 
and leads, and at the end of it all there is a bear-grass mat- 
tress with a ten-million-dollar dream in it, all for fifty cents. 


The Passing of the Last Amenities 


Shafer’s is the last ranch house on the trail. A number of 
amenities disappear when a man leaves Shafer’s, notably 
children and women, and eggs and fresh milk, and earthen- 
ware dishes and lamps, and newspapers less than a week old, 
and fresh vegetables and politics. But for all that, life does 
not lose its interest. As one rounds the hill from the South 
Fork and goes up the Elk Creek trail there are many things 
to keep one from going to sleep. Because the hills of Idaho 
are earth-covered, and not scarred with cliffs and crags, people 
used to the Rockies are deceived. The dangerous places on 
the Rockies are the stony places; the dangerous places on the 
Idaho mountains often are the steep, earthy hillsides. Colo- 
rado packers first coming into the Thunder Mountain country 
used to tail their packs—that is, tie one mule’s head to the 
back of the mule in front. Dozens of pack trains were lost 
this spring before the Colorado packers learned that the Idaho 
hills were steeper than they looked. There are miles of trail 
between Shafer’s and Thunder Mountain where the path 
crosses hills rising at an angle of fifty-five degrees. When 
one animal of a tailed pack train began to stumble on the 
trail at that angle, the whole train was in danger, and train 
after train has been dumped into Elk Creek and lost. When 
the water is high and fording impossible there is a point on 
the Elk Creek trail where the earth is entirely worn off the 
path, and horses have to walk ten feet across rock slanting 
sixty degrees, with the Elk River writhing and foaming and 
hissing two hundred feet below like a monster snake, dying 
with its white belly turned skyward and its green body curl- 
ing in sheeny rapids behind some great boulder. Whenaman 
is on the horse and the horse is jigging and slipping and 
mincing his way across those slanting rocks above the stream, 
he can see floral anchors and carnation pillows and white 
roses dance before his eyes like a moving picture. But gen- 
erally a man who has any sense gets off the horse when he 
comes to one of those ticklish places. But the trouble is one 
never knows just when he is going to find one. It may turn 
up with the next step of the horse, or it may be a mile farther 
on; or on a perfectly plain path, midway between the blue 
sky and Elk Creek, the horse may poke his nose around the 
tail of a ridge and find a big rock in thepath. If his left foot 
is next to the mountain he can get off the horse; if not he can 
stay on and either pull the horse up the hill around the rock, 
or risk his neck by letting the horse scamper over it. The 
result of these impediments in the trail is that a man rides 
mostly with his toes in the stirrup, like an Englishman, and 
keeps his eyes glued to the path in front of him. He has no 
time for scenery. Probably there is more beautiful scenery 
left absolutely unused and as good as new on the Elk Creek 
trail than anywhere in the country. If it could only be gath- 
ered up and brought to some gently rolling country like the 
Rocky Mountains, where people could see it from a cog road, 
it would make its finder a fortune. 

Naturally, on the Elk Creek trail men do not engage in 
airy persiflage. The ride is generally made in silence, and 
even swearing stops. Mathematicians have figured it out that 
more praying has been done on the ten miles of the Elk Creek 
trail than on any other ten miles in Idaho. Men who have 
come along this trail when it was full of frozen snow or slip- 
pery slush say they shall remember that trip when they have 
been dead three hundred years, and will never venture over 
it in April without a rope, even though they are angels with 
wings. Yet no one ever was killed on thetrail by falling, but 
hundreds have been scared out of ten years’ growth; so it has 
reduced the life rate even if it hasn’t been fatal. At the 
thought of going out many a strong man has dallied with the 
temptation to stay in till a railroad shall come. But as he 
goes farther into the country other cafions yawn at him, and 
the memory of Elk Creek fades, or by comparison rises like 
a dream of peace. It’s all in getting used to it, as the man 
said going through the threshing machine. 

Near the head of Elk Creek is the spring where travelers 
stop to eat their luncheons. There one bids farewell to light 
bread if he has been wise enough to ask Owen, the Chinaman 
at Shafer’s, to make a sandwich. For in Thunder Mountain 
men do the cooking, and the prevailing bread is a stuff called 
bannock, made of water, flour and baking powder—a kind 
of cross between chicken food and a flapjack. There never 
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was a man who could cook anything who couldn’t ma} 
flapjack, and when he can put in the base, as it were, \ 
his left hand, and make it harmonize in bannock, the ay i 
man thinks he isa camp cook; just as the average High Se 
girl thinks she is ready for Life’s Duties when she can m 
angel-food cake and two kinds of fudge. Ona busy day: 
or four outfits would be sitting on the grass at the hea 
Elk Creek eating luncheon, the pack animals browsing up 
gulley and the men trading news of the world for news o 
gold-fields. For the Elk Creek trail was a highway o 
merce this year and men met there from ‘‘ every kine 
every tribe on this terrestrial ball’’: round-headed 
brown-eyed Welshmen, ‘‘ cousin Jacks,’’ Micks, big-f 
Dutchmen, lean cow-punchers and fat bartenders, 
Chinamen and big Englishmen; and as the bells of thep 
mules tinkled memories of home for the travelers, im 
were conjured there from the uttermost parts of the ea 
From Elk Creek the trail rises abruptly to Elk Summit, 
much of the way lies through burned timber. It is a deso 
way; the naked bleached trees stand up like gray spectres, 
the gray volcanic ashes that make the soil, and the ¢ 
granite stones that bulge through give the scene the | 
phere of long-forgotten death, death without sorrow. 

cheerless place, and depresses men as they ride throt 
but it is only the vestibule to the black despair of a recey 
burned forest, where all the tree-trunks are charred, a1 
underbrush stands blackened and the earth is coverec 
black mould. As we rode through this gloom with its 
ness upon us there came from far up the mountain the 
of a man singing. We knew it was a song before we 
tell what the man was singing, for the thin wire of | 
seemed to tangle in the trees, and we could not hold the st 
But soon the voice came nearer and filled the blacknes 
witha light; he was evidently running down the hill pell-r 
for his breath was a trifle short at times. In another mon 
he had burst through the black background, and we sa 
great hulking man with a whole summer’s crop of pick-a 
shovel whiskers lamming a dilatory mule with a push 
and we heard him roaring from the core of his heart, ‘‘} 
—home, Swe-e-et, Sweet home,’’ and we lifted our hats 
cheered him as he passed. Whereupon the despair o 
place went away and we rode merrily into the green y 


In the Path of the Avalanche 


At Elk Summit the character of the country changes 
had been riding two days through a granite country with 
and there a little lava running over it. But on Elk Su 
the granite stopped and the rocks, which grew bare! 
balder upon the hills, were porphyry. For many miles 
the Summit one could see yellow hills, stained often with 
and sometimes with copper. Great raw places torn b 
slides revealed porphyry drift, ash-white or brown or 
and gashes down a mountain’s pine hide showed the red le) 
outcropping. For several miles down the hill the 
through the paths of snow-slides, and once beside the pz 
saw the clothes of men who were killed last March in a Sli} 
There were three killed, and one who faced the avalanche 
jumped upon it as on an approaching wave was saved. ‘| 
others who ran were borne under and crushed. When t} 
found the bodies a week later the snow was melted all al 
one poor fellow by the heat of his body. He must have] 
several days out there alone with his bones broken. 
Nature hides her gold she is often cruel to those who seek 
treasures. But her cruelties do not stop others, for the cd 
van has been passing that little heap of clothes by the! 
all summer and none of the gold-seekers have been stop 
by it. The trail down from Elk Summit to Big Creek 
through a dreary waste. Even in autumn when the | 
tains should be beautiful there is little to charm one awa} 
the desolation of the scarred hills. The tracks of the sn 
slides show one how steep are the mountains, who is perh: 
tricked by the forest about him into forgetting the slanto 
hills above him and below him; and the roar of the inm 
able mountain streams fills one’s ears and proves V 
downward plunge the waters must be taking. In spr 
who comes out of this wilderness may hear that roar i 
above the clatter of wagons and cars and the boom of trad 
agreat city. Those who have heard it then say that it hat 
one for weeks like a dreadful dream. And they say th 
who has heard the terrific crash of a snow-slide can heat 
his life. There is no other sound on earth so awful 
slide is the one thing they fear in the Thunder Mol 
country. Man can conquer everything else. A ca 
from Pennsylvania who has seen the kittenish little slid 

that country blew into Thunder Mountain and started t 
acamp on LavaCreek. He picked out the place for his 
but the foreman objected that it was in the track of a 
The man suggested building a forty-foot bulkhead across 
track, but the foreman, who was an eloquent man, sh 
head and said sadly: ‘‘ No, no, that’s too much trouble 
pin up a trespass notice. That will do as well!” 
Between Shafer’s and Thunder Mountain, a distance 0 
miles, there is no place of public entertainment for m 
If the wayfarer cannot persuade some miner to 
his cabin, the wayfarer will have to sleep out. Ther 
(Continued on Page r4) 
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The fat old thing had gone out in the dark to the end 

of the yacht’s boat-boom and was trying to worry in the 
ingy with his toe when plump he dropped into a six-knot 
yb tide. Of course if I hadn’t happened along in a launch 
20 ight have drowned, but as for anything heroic on my part 
‘-why, the very notion is preposterous. The whole affair only 
‘sted half a minute, and in five he was aboard his yacht and 
‘inking hot Scotch ina plush dressing-gown. It was natural 
iat his wife and daughter should be frightened, and natural, 
0, I suppose, that when they had finished crying over him 
iat they should cry over me. He had taken a chance with 
\e East River, and it had been the turn of a hair whether he 
dated down the current a dead grocer full of brine, or stood 
ithat cabin a live one full of grog. Oh, no, Iam not say- 
ia word against ‘rem. But as for Grossensteck himself, 
|: ought really to have known better, and it makes me flush 
fen now to recall his monstrous perversion of the truth. He 
illed mie a hero to my face. He invented details to which 
dry clothes gave the lie direct. He threw fits of gratitude. 
jis family were theatrically commanded to regard me well 
» that my countenance might be forever imprinted on their 
parts; and they, poor devils, in a seventh heaven to have 
‘m back safe and sound in their midst, regarded and 
sgarded, and imprinted and imprinted till I felt like a per- 
|ct ass masquerading as a Hobson. 
|e was all I could do to tear myself away. 
jung to me. Mrs. Grossensteck clung to me. Teresa — 
‘at was the daughter — Teresa, too, clung to me. I had to 
[we my address. I had to take theirs. Medals were spoken 
4; gold watches with inscriptions; acommon purse on which 
was requested to confer the favor of drawing for the term 
} my natural life. . I departed in a blaze of glory, and though 
‘could not but see the ridiculous side of the affair (I mean 
{) far as I was concerned), I was moved by so affecting a 
‘mily scene, and glad indeed to think that the old fellow had 
“en spared to his wife and daughter. I had even a pang of 
, for I could not but contrast myself with Grossensteck, 
1wonder if there were two human beings in the world 
ho would have cared a snap whether I lived or died. Of 
urse, that was just a passing mood, for as a matter of fact I 
n a man with many friends, and I knew some would feel 
ther miserable were I to make a hole in salt water. But, 
mu see, I had just had a story refused by Schoonmaker’s 
ja azine; a good story, too, and that always gives me a sink- 
§ feeling — to think that after all these years I am still on 
rderland of failure and can never be sure of acceptance 
by the second-class periodicals for which I write. 
Wever, in a day or two I managed to unload The Case 
sainst Phillpots on somebody else, and off I started for the 
ew Jersey coast with a hundred and fifty dollars in my 
reket and no end of plans for a long autumn holiday. 
[ never gave another thought to Grossensteck until one 
orning, as I was sitting on the veranda of my boarding- 
ise, the postman appeared and requested me to sign for a 
ered package. I opened it with some trepidation, for I 
ught that fateful name written crosswise in the corner 
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re I did was to pull him out by the seat of his trousers. 
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THE STORY OF GROSSENSTECK’S MISHAP 
AND OF HOW HIS DAUGHTER SAVED HIS 
RESCUER FROM BEING KILLED BY KINDNESS 


and began at once to apprehend the worst. I think 
I have as much assurance as any man, but it took 
all I had and more, too, when I unwrapped a gold 
medal the thickness and shape of an enormous 
checker and deciphered the following inscription: 


Presented to 
HUGO DUNDONALD, ESQUIRE, 
for having 
With Signal Heroism, Gallantry and Presence of Mind 
rescued 
On the night of June third, 1900, 
the life of 
HERMANN GROSSENSTECK 
From the Dark and Treacherous Waters of the East River. 


a fae 


The thing was as thick as two silver dollars laid 
the one on the other, and gold —solid, ringing, 
massy gold — all the way through; and it was asso- 
ciated with a blue satin ribbon, besides, which was 
to serve for sporting it on my manly bosom, I set 
it on the rail and laughed — laughed till the tears 
ran down my cheeks —while the other boarders 
crowded about me; handed it from hand to hand; 
grew excited to think they had a hero in their midst, 
and put down my explanations to the proverbial 
modesty of the brave. Blended with my amuse- 
ment were some qualms at the intrinsic value of 
the medal, for it could scarcely have cost less than 
three or four hundred dollars, and it worried me to think that 
Grossensteck must have drawn so lavishly on his savings. 
It had not occurred to me either before or then that he 
was rich; somehow in the bare cabin of the schooner I had 
received no such impression of his means. I had not even 
realized the vessel was his own, taking it for granted that it 
had been hired all standing for a week or two with the put- 
by economies of a year. His home address ought to have 
set me right, but I had not taken the trouble to read it, slip- 
ping it into my pocketbook more to oblige him than with any 
idea of following up the acquaintance. It was one of the 
boarders that enlightened me. 

““ Grossensteck!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ why, that’s the great 
cheap grocer of New York, the Park & Tilden of the lower 
orders! There are greenbacks in his rotten tea, you know, 
and places to leave your baby while you buy his sanded 
sugar, and if you save eighty tags of his syrup you get a silver 
spoon you wouldn’t be found dead with! Oh, everybody 
knows Grossensteck!’’ 

““Well, I pulled the great cheap grocer out of the East 
River,’’ Isaid. ‘*‘ There was certainly a greenback in that 
tea,’’ and I took another look at my medal and began to laugh 
all over again. 

‘“There’s no reason why you should ever have another 
grocery bill,’’ said the boarder—‘‘ that is, if flavor cuts no 
figure with you, and you’d rather eat condemned army stores 
than not! ’’ 

I sat down and wrote a letter of thanks. It was rather a 
nice letter, for I could not but feel pleased at the old fellow’s 
gratitude even if it were a trifle overdone, and when all’s said, 
it was undoubtedly a fault on the right side. I disclaimed 
the heroism and bantered him good-naturedly about the 
medal, which, of course, I said I should value tremendously 
and wear on appropriate occasions. I wondered at the time 
what occasion could be appropriate to decorate one’s self with 
a gold saucer covered with lies—but, naturally, I didn’t go into 
that to kim. When you accept a-solid chunk of gold you 
might as well be handsome about it, and I piled it on about 
his being long spared to his family and to a world that 
wouldn’t know how to get along without him. Yes, it was a 
stunning letter, and I’ve often had the pleasure of reading it 
since in a splendid frame below my photograph. 

I had been a month or more in New York and December 
was already well advanced before I looked up my 
Grossenstecks, which I did one late afternoon as I happened 
to be passing intheir direction. It was a house of forbidding 
splendor on the Fifth Avenue side of Central Park, and as I 
trod its marble halls I could not but repeat to myself: 
“ Behold, the grocer’s dream!’’ But I could make no criti- 
cism of my reception by Mrs. Grossensteck and Teresa, whom 
I found at-home and delighted to seeme. Mrs. Grossensteck 
was a stout, jolly, motherly woman; common, of course, but — 
if you can understand what I mean—common in a nice way, 
and honest and unpretentious and likable. Teresa, whom I 
had scarcely noticed on the night of the accident, was a charm- 
ingly pretty girl of eighteen, very chic and gay, with pleasant 
manners anda contagious laugh. She had arrived, obviously, 
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at the turn of the Grossensteck fortunes, and might, in 
refinement and everything else, have belonged to an- 
other clay. How often one sees that in America, the 
land above others of social contrast, where in the same 
family there are often three separate degrees of caste. 

Well, to get along with my visit. I liked them and they 
liked me, and I returned later the same evening to dine and 
meet Papa. I found him as impassionedly grateful as before, 
and with a tale that trespassed even further on the incredible; 
and after dinner we all sat round a log fire and talked our- 
selves into a sort of intimacy. They were wonderfully good 
people, and though we hadn’t a word in common nor an idea 
we somehow managed to hit it off, as one often can with those 
who are unaffectedly frank and simple. I remember crying 
over the death of little Hermann in the steerage and how 
Grossensteck had sneaked him gingersnaps from the slop 
baskets of the saloon. 

“The little tefl never knew where they come from,’’ said 
Grossensteck, “‘ and so what matters it?”’ 

““That’s Papa’s name in theslums,’’ said Teresa. ‘‘ Uncle 
Gingersnaps, because at all his stores they give away so many 
for nothing.’’ 

‘* By Jove,’’ I said, ‘‘ there are some nicknames that are 
patents of nobility!’’ 

What impressed me as much as anything with these people 
was their loneliness. Parvenus are not always pushing and 
self-seeking, nor do they invariably throw down the ladder 
by which they haveclimbed. The Grossenstecks would have 
been so well content to keep their old friends, but poverty 
hides its head from the glare of wealth and takes fright at 
altered conditions. 

“They come—yes,’’ said Mrs. Grossensteck, ‘‘ but they 
are scared of the fine house, of the high-toned help, of every- 
thing being gold, you know, and fashionable. And when 
Papa sends their son to college or gives the girl a little stock- 
ing against her marriage day, they slink awayashamed. Oh, 
Mr. Dundonald, but it’s hard to thank and be thanked, 
especially when the favors are all on one side!”’ 

‘““The rich have efferyting,’’ said Grossensteck, 
friends — Nein!”’ 

New ones had apparently never come to take the places of 
the old; and the old had melted away. Theirs was a life of 
solitary grandeur varied with dinner-parties to their managers 
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and salesmen. Socially speaking their house was a desert 
island, and they themselves three castaways on a golden rock, 
scanning the empty seas fora sail. To carry on the metaphor, 
I might say I was the sail and welcomed accordingly. I was 
everything that they were not; I was poor; I mixed with 
people whose names filled them with awe; my own was often 
given at first nights and things of the sort. In New York, the 
least snobbish of great cities, a man need have but a dress 
suit and car-fare—if he be the right kind of man, of course 
—to go anywhere and hold up his head with the best. Ina 
place so universally rich there is even a certain piquancy in 
being a pauper. The Grossenstecks were overcome to think 
I shined my own shoes and had to calculate my shirts, and 
the fact that I was no longer young (that’s the modern 
formula for forty) and next door to a failure in the art I had 
followed for so many years, served to whet their pity and 
their regard. My little trashy love-stories seemed to them 
the fruits of genius, and they were convinced, the poor simple- 
tons, that the big magazines were banded in 
a conspiracy to block my way to fame. 

‘“My dear poy,’’ said Grossensteck, ‘‘ you 
know as much of peeziness as a child unporn, 
and I tell you it’s the same efferywhere —in 
yroceries, in hardware, in the alkali trade, in 
effery pranch of industry, the pig operators 
stand shoulder to shoulder to spiflicate the lit- 
tle fellers like you. You must combine with 
the other producers; you must line up and 
preak through the ring; you must scare them 
out of ‘their poots, and I’ll help you do it, 
my poy.” 

In their naive interest in my fortunes the 

Grossenstecks rejoiced at an acceptance and 
were correspondingly depressed at my failures. 
A fifteen-dollar poem would make them happy 
fora week; and when some of my editors were 
slow to pay—on the literary frontiers there is 
a great deal of this sort of procrastination — 
Uncle Gingersnaps was always hot to put the 
matter into the hands of his collectors and com- 
mence legal proceedings in default. 

Little by little I drifted into a curious inti- 
macy with the Grossenstecks. Their house by 
degrees became my refuge. I was given my 
own suite of rooms; my own latch-key; I came 
and went unremarked; and what I valued most 
of all was that my privacy was respected and 
no one thought to intrude upon me when I 
closed my door. In time I managed to alter 
the whole house to my liking, and spent their 
money like water inthe process. Gorgeousness 
gave way to taste; I won’t be so fatuous as to 
say my taste; but mine in conjunction with the 
best decorators in New York. One was no 
longer blinded by magnificence, but found rest 
and peace and beauty. Teresa and I bought 4 
the pictures. She was a wonderfully clever 
girl, full of latent appreciation and understand- 
ing which until then had lain dormant in her 
breast. I quickened those unsuspected fires, 
and though I do not vaunt my own judgment 
as anything extraordinary, it represented at 
least the conventional standard and was 
founded on years of observation and training. 

We let the old masters go as something too 
smudgy and recondite for any but experts, 
learning our lesson over one Correggio 
which nearly carried us into the courts, and 
bought modern Americans instead, among 
them some fine examples of our best men. 
We had a glorious time doing it, too, and 
showered the studios with golden rain—in 
some where it was evidently enough needed. 

There was something childlike in the Grossenstecks’ con- 
fidence in me; I mean the old people, for it was otherwise 
with Teresa, with whom I often quarreled over my artistic 
reforms and who took any conflict in taste to heart. There 
were whole days when she would not speak to me at all, 
while I, on my side, was equally obstinate, and all this, if you 
please, about some miserable tapestry or a Louis-Seize chair, 
or the right light for a picture of Will H. Low’s. But she 
was such a sweet girl and so pretty that one could not be 
angry with her long, and what with our fights and our makings- 
up I dare say we made it more interesting to each other 
than if we had always agreed. It was only once that our 
friendship was put in real jeopardy, and that was when her 
parents decided they could not die happy unless we made a 
match of it. This was embarrassing for both of us, and fora 
while she treated me very coldly. But we had it out together 
one evening in the library and decided to let the matter make 
no difference to us, going on as before, the best of friends. 

I was the last person to expect a girl of eighteen to care for 
a man of forty, particularly one like myself, ugly and gray- 
haired. Infact, I had to laugh, one of those sad laughs that 
come to us with the years, at the thought of anything so 
absurd; and I soon got her to give up her tragic pose and 
see the humor of it all as I did. So we treated it as a joke, 
rallied the old folks on their sentimental folly and let it pass. 
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It set me thinking, however, a great deal about the girl and 
her future, and I managed to make interest with several of 
my friends and get her invited to some good houses. Of 
course it was impossible to carry the old people into this 
galére. They were frankly impossible, but fortunately so 
meek and humble that it never occurred to them to assert 
themselves or resent their daughter’s going to places where 
they would have been refused. Uncle Gingersnaps would 
have paid money to stay at home and Mrs. Grossensteck had 
too much homely pride to put herself in a false position. 
They saw indeed only another reason to be grateful to me, 
and another example of my surpassing kindness. Pretty, by 
no means a fool, and gowned by the best cow/ouriéres of Paris, 
Teresa made quite a hit, and blossomed as girls do in the 
social sunshine. The following year, in the whirl of a gay 
New York winter, one would scarcely have recognized her as 
the same person. She had ‘“‘ made good,’’ as boys say, and 
had used my stepping-stones to carry her far beyond my ken. 


OF COURSE SHE WAS QUITE RIGHT—HORRIBLY RIGHT . 


In her widening interests, broader range and _ increased 
worldly knowledge we became naturally better friends than 
ever and met on the common ground of those who led similar 
lives. What man would not value the intimacy of a young, 
beautiful and clever woman; in some ways it is better than 
love itself, for love is a duel, with wounds given and taken, 
and its pleasures dearly paid for. Between Teresa and myself 
there was no such disturbing bond, and we were at liberty to 
be altogether frank in our intercourse. 

One evening when I happened to be dining at the house, 
the absence of her father and the indisposition of her mother 
left us téte-a-téte in the smoking-room whither she came to 
keep me company with mycigar. I saw that she was restless 
and with something on her mind to tell me, but I was too old 
a stager to force a confidence, least of all a woman’s, and so 
I waited, said nothing and blew smoke-rings. 

““Hugo,’’ she said, “‘ there is something I wish to speak to 
you about.”’ 

““T’ve known that for the last hour, Teresa,’’ I said. 

““ This is something serious,’’ she said. 

“Blaze away,’’ I said. 

“Hugo,’’ she broke out, ‘‘ you have been borrowing money 
from my father.’’ 

I nodded. 

‘“A great deal of money,’’ she went on. 
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‘““ For him—no,’’ I said. ‘‘ For me—well, yes.”’ 

“Fight or nine hundred dollars,’’ she said. 

““ Those are about the figures,’’ I returned. 
hundred,”’ 

‘“Oh, how could you! How could you!’’ she exclaimed, — 

I remained silent. In fact, I did not know what to say. g 

“‘Ton’t you see the position you’re putting yourself in?” — 
she said. 

‘“Position?’’ I repeated. ‘‘ What position?’’ 

“It’s horrible, it’s ignoble,’’ she broke out. “I have — 
always admired you for the way you kept yourself clear of — 
such an ambiguous relation — you’ve known to the fraction of 
an inch what to take, what to refuse —to preserve your self 
respect—my respect—unimpaired. And here I see yoj 
slipping into degradation. Oh, Hugo, I can’t bear it.” 

““Ts it such a crime to borrow a little money?’’ I asked, 

‘“Not if you pay it back,’’ she returned. ‘‘ Not if yor 
mean to pay it back. But you know you can’t. You know 
you won’t! ”’ ' 

“You think it’s the thin edge of the wedge?” — 
I said. ‘‘ The beginning of the end and all that 
kind of thing?”’ ' 

‘You will go on,’’ she cried. ‘‘ You will be- 
come a dependent in this house, a hanger-on, ; 
sponger. Ishall hate you. You will -hate yo 
self. It went through me like a knife when 
found it out.’’ 

I smoked my cigar in silence.. Of course sh 
was quite right—horribly right, though I didn’ 
like her any better for being so plain-spoken about 
it. J felt myself turning red under her gaze. 

‘“ What do you.want me to do?’”’ I said. 

“ Pay it back,’’ she said. 

‘“T wish I could,’’ I said. ‘‘ But you know ho 
I live, Teresa, hanging on by the skin of my te 
—hardly able to keep my head above water, 
alone having a dollar to spare.’’ 

““Then you can’t pay,’’ she said. 

““T don’t think I can,’’ I returned. 

“Then you ought to leave this house,’’ she said. 

““You have certainly made it impossible for me — 
to stay, Teresa,’’ I said. 

‘‘T want to make it impossible,’’ she cried 
““You—you don’t understand—you think I’m 
cruel—it’s because I like you, Hugo—it’s be 
cause you’re the one man I admire above anybod) 
in the world. I’d rather see you starving thai 
dishonored.”’ 

“Thank you for your kind interest,’ I said iron 
ically. ‘‘ Under the circumstances I am almost 
tempted to wish you admired me less.” 

““Am I not right?’’ she demanded. 

“Perfectly right,’’ I returned. “Oh, yes; pam 
fectly right.” , 

““And you’ll go?’’ she said. 

> Yes, Pll go) Isaids 
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““And earn the money and pay father?’’ she — 
went on. ‘ 
‘““And earn the money and pay father,’’ I c) 


peated. : : 
“And then come back?’’ she added. 
““ Never, never, never,’’ I cried out. 
I could see her pale under the lights. 
‘“Oh, Hugo, don’t be so ungenerous,’’ she said 
““Don’t be so—so——’’ She hesitated, appar 
ently unable to continue. ; 
‘‘ Ungenerous or not,’’ I said, “‘ this isn’t a ti 
to weigh words. It isn’t in flesh and blood 
come back. I can’t come back. Put yourself in 
my place.”’ 
‘“ Some day you’ll thank me,’’ she said. 
““ Very possibly,’’ I returned; ‘‘ nobody kno 
what may not happen. It’s conceivable, of cour! 
I might go down on my bended knees, but really, from 
way I feel at this moment, I do not think it’s likely.’’ 
‘“You want to punish me for liking you,’’ she said. 
‘Teresa,’ I said, ‘‘I have told you already that you are - 
right. You insist on saving me from a humiliating positio 
I respect your courage and your straightforwardness. 
remind me of an ancient Spartan having it out with a si 
ass of a stranger who took advantage of her parents’ go 
nature. I am as little vain, I think, as any man, and as fi 
from pettiness and idiotic pride—but you mustn’t ask 
impossible. You mustn’t expect the whipped dog to com 
back. When I go it will be forever.’’ 
‘“Then go,’’ she said, and looked me straight in the eyes. 
‘“T have only one thing to ask,’’ I said. ‘‘ Smooth it over 
to your fatherand mother. I am very fond of your father and 
mother, Teresa; I don’t want them to think I’ve acted badly, © 
or that I have ceased to care for them. Tell them the . ; 
_ 


sary lies, you know.’’ 
““T will tell them,’’ she said. ' 
‘“Then good-by,’’ I said, rising. ‘‘ I suppose I am acting 
like a baby to feel so hurt. But I am hurt.”’ ES 
‘“ Good-by, Hugo,’’ she said. .§ 
I went to the door and down the stairs. She followed and 
stood looking after me the length of the hall as I slowly pu 
on my hat and coat. That was the last I saw of her—in the 
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adow of a palm, her girlish figure outlined against the black 
‘ehind. I walked into the street with a heart like lead, and 
yr the first time in my life I began to feel I was growing old. 
I have been from my youth up an easy-going man, adrifter, 
dawdler, always willing to put off work for play. But for 
nee I pulled myself together, looked things in the face and 
ut my back to the wheel. I was determined to repay that 
ine hundred dollars if I had to cut every dinner-party for the 
ast of the season. I was determined to repay it if I had to 
ork as I had never worked before. My first move was to 
nange my address. I didn’t want Uncle Gingersnaps 
‘rreting me out and Mrs. Grossensteck weeping on my 
youlder. My next was to cancel my whole engagement book, 
fy third to turn over my wares and rack my head for ideas. 
I had had a long standing order from Granger’s Weekly 
wa novelette. I hadalways hated novelettes, as one had to 
ait so Jong for one’s money and then get so little; butin the 
umor I then found myself I plunged into the fray, if not with 
athusiasm, at least with a dogged perseverance that was 
|most as good. Granger’s Weekly liked triviality and dia- 
ygue, a lot of fuss about nothing and a happy ending. I 
ave ittothem in a heaping measure. Dixie’s Monthly, from 
hich I had a short-story order, set dialect above rubies. I 
idn’t know any dialect, but I borrowed a year’s file and 
arned it like a lesson. They wrote and asked me for 
iother on the strength of The Courting of Amandar Jane. 
‘he Permeator was keen on Kipling and water, and I gave it 
'them —especially the water. Like all Southern families the 
undonalds had once had their day. I had traveled every- 
here when I was a boy, and so I accordingly refreshed my 
'm memories with some modern travelers and wrote a short 
‘ries for The Little Gentleman: A Boy in the Carpathians, 
Boy in Old Louisiana, A Boy in the Tyrol, A Boy in London, 
' Boy in Paris, A Boy at the Louvre, A Boy in Corsica, A 
oy in the Reconstruction. I reeled off about twenty of them. 
It was a terribly dreary task, and I had moments of revolt 
hen I stamped up and down my little flat, and felt like 
rowing my resolution to the winds. But I stuck tight to 
'e ink-bottle and fought the thing through. My novelette, 
range to say, was good. Written against time and against 
clination it has always been regarded since as the best 
ing I ever did, and when published in book form outran 
‘ree editions. I made a thundering lot of money —for me, 
‘mean, and in comparison to my usual income—seldom 
ader five hundred dollars a month and often more. Ineleven 
eeks I had repaid Grossensteck and had a credit in the 
ink. Nine hundred dollars has always remained to measa 
nit of value, a sum of agonizing significance not lightly to 
: spoken of, the fruits of dogged industry and self-denial. 
(1 this while I had never a word from the Grossenstecks. 
: least they wrote to me often — telephoned — telegraphed— 
id my box at the club was choked with their letters. But I 
d not open a single one of them, though I found a pleasure 
‘turning them over and over and wondering as to what was 
\ithin them. There were several in Teresa’s fine hand, and 
ese tantalized me unspeakably. There was one of hers, 
inningly addressed to me in a stranger’s writing, that I 
sened inadvertently; but I at once perceived the trick and 
id the strength of mind to throw it in the fire unread. 
(Perhaps you will wonder at my childishness. Sometimes 
iwondered at it myself. But the wound still smarted and 
\mething stronger than I seemed to withhold me from again 
eaking the ice. Besides, during those long lonely weeks, 
-dthose nights, almost as long in the retrospect, when I lay 
‘zepless on my bed, had shown me I had been drifting into 
‘other peril no less dangerous than dependence. I had been 
inking too much of the girl for my own good, and our 
/paration had brought me to a realization of how deeply I 
is beginning to care for her. I hated her, too, the pitiless 
‘etch; so there was a double reason for me not to go back. 
/One night as I had dressed to dine out and stepped into the 
‘eet, looking up at the snow that hid the stars and silenced 
/e’s footsteps on the pavement, a woman emerged from the 
00m, and before I knew what she was doing had caught 
\yarm. I stopped, and was on the point of roughly order- 
‘g her to let me go when I looked down into her veiled face 
_d saw that it was Teresa Grossensteck. 

“ Hugo!’’ she said. ‘‘ Hugo!” 

‘Tcould only repeat her name and regard her helplessly. 
“Hugo,’”? she said. ‘‘Iamcold. Take me upstairs. I 
i chilled through and through.”’ 

|“ Oh, but Teresa,’’ I expostulated. ‘“‘ It wouldn’t be right. 
tu know it wouldn't be right. You might be seen.’’ 

She laid her hand, her ungloved, icy hand against my cheek. 
“T have been here an hour,’’ she said. ‘‘ Take me to your 
oms. Iam freezing.’’ 

Tled her up the stairs and to my littleapartment. I seated 
r before the fire, turned up the lights, and looked at her. 
“What have you come here for?’’ Isaid. ‘‘ I’ve paid 
ur father— paid him a month ago.’’ 

She made no answer, but spread her hands before the fire 
d shivered in the glow. She kept her eyes fixed on the 
als in front of her and put out the tips of her little slippered 
tt. Then I perceived that she was in a ball-gown and that 
farms were bare under her opera cloak. 

At last she broke the silence. 

“How cheerless your room is,’’ she said, looking about. 
Did you come here to tell me that?’’ I said. 
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**No,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t know why I came. Because I 
was a fool, I suppose —a fool to think you’d want to see me. 
Take me home, Hugo.’’ She rose as she said this and 
looked toward the door. I pressed her to take a little whisky, 
for she was still as cold as death and as white as the snow 
queen in Hans Andersen’s tale, but she refused it. 

“Take me home, please,’’ she repeated. 

Her carriage was waiting a block away. Hendricks, the 
footman, received my order with impassivity and shut us in 
together with the unconcern of a good servant. It was dark 
in the carriage and neither of us spoke as we whirled through 
the snowy streets. Once the lights of a passing hansom 
illumined my companion’s face and I saw that she was crying. 
It pleased me to see her suffer; she had cost me eleven weeks 
of misery; why should she escape scot-free! 

““Hugo,’’ she said, ‘‘ are you coming back to us, Hugo?’’ 

“TI don’t know,”’’ I said. 

““Why don’t you know?’’ she asked. 

““ Oh, because,’’ I said. 

‘* That’s no answer,’’ she said. 

There was a pause, 


““T was beginning to care too much about you,’’ I said at 
last. ‘‘I was beginning to fall in love with you. I’ve got out 
of one false position. Why should I blunder into another?’’ 

“Would it be a false position to love me?”’ she said. 

““ Of course that would a good deal depend on you,’’ I said. 

“Suppose I wanted you to,”’ she said. 

““Oh, but you couldn’t,’’ I said. 

‘“Why couldn’t I?”’ she said. 

“But forty,’’ I objected; ‘‘ nobody loves anybody who’s 
forty, you know.”’ 

“‘T do,’’ she said, ‘‘ though come to think of it you were 
thirty-nine — when — when it first happened, Hugo.’’ 

I put out my arms in the dark and caught her tome. I 
could not believe my own good fortune as I felt her trembling 
and crying against my breast. Iwas humbled and ashamed. 
It was like a dream. An old fellow like me— forty! 

“It was a mighty near thing, Teresa,’’ I said. 

““T guess it was— for me! ”’ she said. 

““T meant myself, sweetheart,’’ I said. 

“‘ For both of us, then,’’ she conceded, and her arms around 
my neck queered my dress tie for the rest of the evening. 


A Tip from “Patent-Right” Belcher 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


“‘ WyATENT- RIGHT ” Belcher of Scarboro Flat 
Has recently asked for a caveat — 

A caveat 

On a “ Patent Cat 

Identifier 

Releaser and Tryer.”’ 

He has figured it out 

Beyond a doubt 

That it’s going to win. 

If you want to get in 

On the strength of a block 

Of treasury stock, 
Apply for prospectus and terms and all that 
To “‘ Patent-right ’’ Belcher of Scarboro Flat. 


Announces Mr. Belcher: ‘‘ There is skerce a man but knows 
That a cat’s a pesky bother, the way she comes and goes. 

A cat’s a tarnal trouble, but so long’s ye have your cat, 

Ye have got to chase and tend her—and here’s what I am at | 
There’s forty million fam’lics that own a cat and dog, 

The scheme’s as broad’s the nation and ’twill set the land agog. 
There’s a hundred nights in winter when a cat is out and in— 
A yowlin’ first to be let out and then let in ag’in. 

Then there’s traipsin’ to the winder and traipsin’ to the door, 
Ye’re bound to ketch your death o’ cold by steppin’ on the floor; 
And then it’s pay for doctorin’ and drugs and all of that, 
And all for lack of science for to figger on the cat. 

Forty million people and eighty million fect 

And a thousand million cuss-words too awful to repeat, 
Colds and coughs and sneezes —and all of this because 

No man but Ezra Belcher’s dug relief from Nature’s laws. 


“After years of careful study it is shown beyond a doubt 

A cat stands up and scratches when she wants to be let ont. 

Stands up and yowls and scratches ag’in the outer door, 

Then pushes on the panel, slidin’ down toward the floor. 

So the ‘Belcher Safety Panel,’ hinged above and free below, 

Affords convenient exit when the cat is bound to go; 

Swings outward when she pushes, but only outward swings, 

For otherwise ’twould flood a house with skunks and other 
things. 


““Now, contr’ywisc, please notice, when a cat begins to 
yearn 

For shelter from the stormy blast to doors she’[l not return, 

But she hustles to a winder and she leaps upon the sill, 

And ‘m-raows ’ and ‘ yows’ in plaintive tones and keeps it up 
until 

Ye flop the bedclothes off ye and stub ag’in a chair, 

Bang up the frosty winder and snarl, ‘Ding blame ye! There!’ 


“*But my ‘Cat Identifier!’ At her very first ‘Mer-aouw ! ’ 
The dog gets up to listen —it’s his nature anyhow — 

So, here observe the value of knowing Nature’s laws ; 

In standing up to see her he will always put his paws 

On the sill inside the winder —the sill is made to tip, 

A pane of glass tips with it, and in the cat may slip — 

That is, she gets admitted if she gets identified 

By the dog that’s at the window—all strange cats stay 


outside. 

But the cat that knows the password comes in from out the 
storm, 

And the goodwife doesn’t worry and the goodman’s feet stay 
warm, 


And the doctors ate lamenting and the cough-cure men are sad, 

But forty million fam’lies are all exceedin’ glad. 

For there hain’t no use in talkin’, that land is surely blest 

Where the house-cats cease from troublin’ and the weary are at 
rest.” 


So ‘‘ Patent-right’’ Belcher of Scarboro Flat 
Has put in his claim for a caveat — 

A caveat 

On a “ Patent Cat 

Identifier 

Releaser and Tryer.’’ 

There isn’t a doubt 

It is bound to win ont. 

There’s room for some more 

On the strictly ground floor. 

But you’ve got to be spry — 

Stock’s going sky-high. 
For prospectus and diagrams, terms and all that, 
Write ‘ Patent-right ’’ Belcher of Scarboro Flat. 


THE 


By Frank Norris 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— After a 
troublesome period of uncertainty and introspection 
during which she balanced between the claims of 
three suitors, Sheldon Corthell, Landry Court and 
Curtis Jadwin, Laura Dearborn finally chose Jadwin. 
Corthell accepted his dismissal gracefully and left 
immediately for Europe; Landry,much younger, soon 
showed a disposition to console himself with Page, 
Laura’s younger sister; Jadwin took his happiness 
exuberantly and continued to make money at every 
turning of his hand. Real estate was his specialty 
and he had done remarkably well in it, but he had 
underlying his caution a strong love of speculative 
excitement. A taste of this he had recently been 
given by his friend, “ Sam’’ Gretry, head of a large 
and conservative brokerage house, but a man not 
averse to an occasional flyer for easy money on what 
he deemed reliable inside information. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HE months passed. Soon three years had 
‘li gone by, and the third winter since the 
ceremony in St. James’ Church drew to 
its close. 

Since that day when, acting upon the fore- 
knowledge of the French import duty, Jadwin 
had sold his million of bushels short, the price 
of wheat had been steadily going down. From 
.93 and .g4 it had dropped to the eighties. 
Heavy crops the world over had helped the 
decline. No one was willing to buy wheat. 
The Bear leaders were strong, unassailable. 
Lower and lower sagged the price; now it was 
-75, now .72. From all parts of the country, 
in solid, waveless tides, wheat—the mass of 
it incessantly crushing down the price— came 
rolling in upon Chicago and the Board of Trade 
Pit. All over the world the farmers saw season 
after season of good crops. They were good 
in the Argentine Republic and on the Russian 
steppes. In India, on the little farms of 
Burma, Mysore and of Sind the grain, year 
after year, headed out fat, heavy and well- 
favored. In the great San Joaquin Valley of 
California the ranches were one welter of 
fertility. All over the United States, from the 
Dakotas, from Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and 
Illinois, from all the wheat belt came reports 
of good crops. 

But at the same time the low price of grain 
kept the farmers poor. New mortgages were 
added to farms already heavily ‘“‘ papered’’; 
even the crops were mortgaged in advance. 
No new farm implements were bought. 
Throughout the farming communities of the 
““Middle West’’ there were no longer purchases of buggies 
and parlor organs. Somewhere, in other remoter corners 
of the world, the cheap wheat, that meant cheap bread, 
made living easy and induced prosperity, but in the United 
States the poverty of the farmer worked upward through 
the cogs and wheels of the whole great machine of busi- 
ness. It was as though a lubricant had dried up. The cogs 
and wheels worked slowly and with dislocations. Things 
were a little out of joint. Wall Street stocks were down. 
In a word, ‘‘times were bad.’’? Thus for thrée years it 
became a proverb on the Chicago Board of Trade that 
the quickest way to make money was to sell wheat short. 
One could with almost absolute certainty be sure of buying 
cheaper than one had sold. And that peculiar, indefinite 
thing known—among the most unsentimental men in the 


world —as ‘‘sentiment’’ prevailed more and more strongly 
in favor of low prices. ‘* The ‘ sentiment,’ ’’ said the market 
reports, ‘‘ was bearish’’; and the traders, speculators, eighth- 


chasers, scalpers, brokers, bucket-house men and the like— 
all the world of La Salle Street—had become so accustomed 
to these “‘ Bear conditions,’’ that it was hard to believe that 
they would not continue indefinitely. 

Jadwin, inevitably, had been again drawn into the troubled 
waters of the Pit. Always, as from the very first, a Bear, he 
had once more raided the market, and had once more been 
successful. Two months after this raid he and Gretry planned 
still another coup, a deal of greater magnitude than any they 
had previously hazarded. Laura, who knew very little of her 
husband’s affairs—to which he seldom alluded— saw by the 
daily papers that at one stage of the affair the ‘‘deal”’ 
trembled to its base. 

But Jadwin was by now “ blooded to the game.’’ Heno 
longer needed Gretry’s urging tospur him. He had devel- 
oped into a strategist, bold, of inconceivable effrontery, 
delighting in the shock of battle, never more jovial, more 
daring than when under stress of the most merciless attack. 
On this occasion, when the ‘‘ other side’’ resorted to the usual 
tactics to drive him from the Pit, he led on his enemies to 
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A Word to New Readers— With this weeKk’s 
installment of The Pit begins the story of 
Curtis Jadwin’s gigantic speculations and 
his corner of the world’s wheat supply. 


“SAM,” HE SAID, “THE TIME IS COME 


FOR A GREAT BIG CHANGE” 


make one single falsestep. Instantly—disregarding Gretry’s 
entreaties as to caution—Jadwin had brought the vast bulk 
of his entire fortune to bear, in the manner of a general 
concentrating his heavy artillery, and crushed the opposition 
with appalling swiftness. He issued from the grapple trium- 
phantly, and it was not till long afterward that Laura knew 
how near, for a few hours, he had been to defeat. 

And again the price of wheat declined. In the first week 
in April, at the end of the third winter of Jadwin’s married 
life, May wheat was selling on the floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade at .64, the July option at .65, the September at .66%. 
During February of the same year Jadwin had sold short five 
hundred thousand bushels of May. He believed with Gretry 
and with the majority of the professional traders that the price 
would go to .60. 

March passed without any further decline. All through 
this month and through the first days of April Jadwin was 
unusually thoughtful. His short wheat gave him no concern. 
He was now so rich that a mere half-million bushels was not 
a matter for anxiety. It was the ‘‘situation’’ that arrested 
his attention. 

In some indefinable way, warned by that blessed sixth 
sense that had made him the successful speculator he was, he 
felt that somewhere, at some time during the course of the 
winter, a change had quietly, gradually come about; that it 
was even then operating. The conditions that had prevailed 
so consistently for three years, were they now to be shifted a 
little? He did not know, he could not say. But in the 
plexus of financial affairs in which he moved and lived he felt 
—a difference. 

For one thing ‘‘times’’ were better, business was better. 
He could not fail to see that trade was picking up. In dry 
goods, in hardware, in manufactures there seemed to be a 
different spirit, and he could imagine that it was a spirit of 
optimism. There, in that great city where the Heart of the 
Nation beat, where the diseases of the times or the times’ 
healthful activities were instantly reflected, Jadwin sensed a 
more rapid, an easier, more untroubled run of life-blood. 
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All through the Body of Things, money, fl 
vital fluid, seemed to be flowing easier. People 
seemed richer, the banks were lending ma 
securities seemed stable, solid. In New Yor 
stocks were booming. Men were maki 
money — were making it, spending it, lend 
it, exchanging it. Instead of being conges 
in vaults, safes and cash-boxes, tight, hard 
congealed, it was loosening, and, as it we 
liquefying, so that it spread and spread a 
permeated the entire community. The peo 
had money. They were willing to take chan 
So much for the financial conditions. 
The spring had been backward, cold, bitter, 
inhospitable, and Jadwin began to suspect tha! 
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the wheat crop of his native country, that fo; 
so long had been generous and of excellen 
quality, was now to prove— it seemed quite 
possible — scant and of poor condition, 
began to watch the weather, and to keep 
eye upon the reports from the little cou 
seats and the ‘‘centres’’ in the winter-wh 
States. These, in part, seemed to confirm his 
suspicions. 7 

From Keokuk, in Iowa, came the news tha 
winter wheat was suffering from want of 
ture. Benedict, Yates’ Centre and Doug 
in Southeastern Kansas, sent in reports of 
windy weather that was killing the yot 
grain in every direction, and the same cor 
ditions seemed to prevail in the cent 
counties. In Illinois, from Quincy ¢ 
Waterloo in the West, and from Ridgway 
the South, reports came steadily to hand 
freezing weather and bitter winds. Al] thro 
the lower portions of the State the snow 
during the winter had not been heavy eno 
to protect the seeded grain. But the 
crop, it would appear, was promising enou 
as was also that of Missouri. In Ind 
however, Jadwin could guess that the hop 
of even a moderate yield were fated to 
disappointed; persistent cold weather, w 
continuing almost up to the first of Api 
seemed definitely to have settled the qt 
tion. But more especially Jadwin wat 
Nebraska, that State which is one sing 
vast wheat-field. How would Nebraska do 
Nebraska which alone might feed an enti 
nation? County-seat after county-seat be 
to send in its reports. All over the State t 
grip of winter held firm even yet. The wheat had been ba 
tered by incessant gales, had been nipped and _ harried 
frost; everywhere the young half-grown grain seemed 
perishing. It was a massacre, a veritable slaughter. 

But for all this nothing could be decided as yet. OI 
winter-wheat States, from which returns were as yet OD 
partial, might easily compensate for the failures elsewhere 
and, besides all that, the Bears of the Board of Trade 
keep the price inert even in face of the news of short yi 
As a matter of fact, the more important, the stronger Bea 
traders were already piping their usual strain. Prices we 
bound to decline, the three years’ sagging was not ove 
They, the Bears, were too strong; no Bull news could frig] 
them. Somehow there was bound to be plenty of wheat. Int 
face of rumors of a short crop they kept the price inert, weak 

On the tenth of April came the Government report on th 
condition of winter wheat. It announced an average far belo 
any known for ten years past. On March 1o the sai 
bulletin had shown a moderate supply in farmers’ hands— 
than one hundred million bushels, in fact——and a visible $1 
ply of less than forty millions. 

The Bear leaders promptly set to work to discount t 
news. They showed how certain foreign conditions wou 
more than offset the effect of a poor American harvest. 


the wildest hopes. 

The April report was made public on the afternoon of' 
tenth of the month. That same evening Jadwin inv 
Gretry and his wife to dine at the new house on North Aven 
and after dinner, leaving Mrs. Gretry and Laura in th 
drawing-room, he took the broker up to the billiard 
for a game of pool. 

But when Gretry had put the balls in the triangle th 
men did not begin to play at once. Jadwin had aske 
question that had been uppermost in the minds of each 
dinner. 
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ell, Sam,’’ he had said, by way of a beginning, ‘‘ what 
you think of this Government report?”’ 
he broker chalked his cue placidly. 
‘T expect there’ll be a bit of reaction on the strength of it, 
/the market will go off again. I said wheat would go to 
,and I still say it. It’s a long time between now and 
” > 
te wasn’t thinking of crop conditions only,’’ observed 
!win. ‘‘ Sam, we’re going to have better times and higher 
ces this summer.”’ 
yretry shook his head and entered into a long argument to 
iw that Jadwin was wrong. 
ut Jadwin refused to be convinced. 
| flat of his hand upon the table. 
| Sam, we’ve touched bottom,’’ he declared, ‘‘ touched 
jtom all along the line. It’s a paper dime to the Sub- 
pasury.”” 
| I don’t care about the rest of the line,’’ said the broker 
i gedly, sitting on the edge of the table; ‘‘ wheat will go to 
|” He indicated the nest of balls with a movement of his 
1a. “Will you break?’’ 
adwin broke and scored, leaving one ball three inches in 
sit of a corner pocket. He called the shot, and as he drew 
Jk his cue he said deliberately: 
Just as sure as I make this pocket wheat will— not go — 
_—another—cent.’’ With the last word he drove the ball 
Jie and straightened up. 
jiretry laid down his cue and looked at him quickly. But 
}did not speak. Jadwin sat down on one of the straight- 
‘ked chairs upon the raised platform against the wall and 
\ed his elbows upon his knees. 
Sam,”’ he said, ‘‘ the time is come for a great big change.’’ 
emphasized the word with a tap of 
cue upon the floor. ‘‘ We can’t play 
game the way we’ve been playing it 
last three years. We’ve been ham- 
ying wheat down and down and down, 
} we've got it below the cost of produc- 
41; and now she won’t go any further 
ya all the hammering in the world. 
[: other fellows, the rest of this Bear 
wd, don’t seem to see it, but I see it. 
Bore fall we’re going to have higher 
eS. Wheat is going up, and when 
(oes I mean to be right there.”’ 
We’re going to have a dull market 
it up to the beginning of winter,’’ 
sisted the other. 
‘Come and say that to me at the begin- 
x of winter, then,’’ Jadwin retorted. 
ook here, Sam, I’m short of May five 
dred thousand bushels, and to-morrow 
yning you are going to send your boys 
she floor for me and close that trade.”’ 
|You’re crazy, J.,’’ protested the 
ker. ‘‘ Hold on another month, and 
romise you you’ll thank me.’’ 
|}Not another day, not another hour. 
‘ls Bear campaign of ours has come to 
end. That’s said and signed.”’ 
(Why, it’s just in its prime,’’ pro- 
led the broker. ‘‘ Great Heavens, you 
istn’t get out of the game now, after 
' ging on for three years.’’ 
/ I?m not going to get out of it.” 
| Why, good Lord!’’ said Gretry, ‘‘ you 
d)’t mean to say that ——’’ 
‘That I’m going over. That’s exactly 
wWitlIdomean. I’m going to change over 
uick to the other side that I’1l be there 
bore you take off your hat. I’m done 
thew Bear game. It was good while it 
ed, but we’ve worked it for all there 
4 in it. I’mnot only going to cover my 
aeots and get out of that trade, but’”’ 
adwin leaned forward and struck his 
hd upon his knee —“‘ but I’m going to 
'. I’m going to buy September wheat, 
I'm going to buy it to-morrow, five 
dred thousand bushels of it, and if the 
‘ket goes as I think it will later, I’m 
Me to buy more. I’m no Bear any 


All at once he laid 


| 
| 
( 


i 


’ 


er. I’m going to boost this market 
it through till the last bell rings; and 
!a now on Curtis Jadwin spells B-u- 
dible 1— Bull.” 
i They'll slaughter you,’’ said Gretry; 
aughter you in cold blood. You’re 
)one man against a gang —a gang of 
‘\ hroats. Those Bears have got mil- 
s and millions back of them. You 
d Suppose, do you, that old man Crookes, or Kenniston, 
OVittle Sweeny, or all that lot would give you one little bit 
chance for your life if they got a grip on you? Cover 
y{f shorts if you want to, but don’t begin to buy in the 
t reath. You wait a while. 
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If this market has touched 
tye we'll be able to tell in a few days. I’ll admit, for 
a e of argument, that just now there’s a pause. But 
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nobody can tell yet whether it will turn up or down. Now’s 
the time to be conservative, to play it cautious.’’ 

“If I was conservative and cautious,’’ answered Jadwin, 
“‘T wouldn’t be in this game at all. I’d be buying United 
States four per cents. That’s the big mistake so many of 
these fellows down here make. They go into a game where 
the only ones who can possibly win are the ones who take 
big chances, and then they try to play thething cautiously. 
If I wait a while till the market turns up and everybody is 
buying, how am I any the better off? No, sir! you buy the 
September option for me to-morrow — five hundred thousand 
bushels. I deposited the margin to your credit in the 
Illinois Trust this afternoon.’’ 

There was a long silence. 
fingers, top-fashion. 

“Well,’’ he said at last, hesitatingly —‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know, J.—you are either Napoleonic—or—or a colossal 
idiot.’’ 

“Neither one nor the other, Samuel. I’m just using a little 
common-sense. Is it your shot?”’ 

““T’m blessed if I know.’’ 

“Well, we’ll start a new game. Sam, I’ll give you six 
balls and beat you in’’—he looked at his watch—‘‘ beat you 
before half-past nine.’’ 

“* For a dollar??? 

‘“T never bet, Sam, and you know it.”’ 

Half an hour later Jadwin said: 

““Shall we go down and join the ladies? Don’t put out 
your cigar. That’s one bargain I made with Laura before 
we moved in here—that smoking was allowable every- 
where.’’ 

““Room enough, I guess,’ 


Gretry spun a ball between his 


’ 


observed the broker, as the two 


—STANDING BETWEEN THE OPENED CURTAINS AT THE 


stepped into the elevator. ‘‘ How many rooms have you got 
here, by the way?’’ 

““Upon my word, I don’t know,’’ answered Jadwin. ‘‘I 
discovered a new one yesterday. Fact. Iwas having a look 
around, and I came out into a little kind of smoking-room or 
other that, I swear, I’d never seen before. Ihadtoget Laura 


to tell me about it.’’ 


The elevator sank to the Jower stories, and Jadwin and the 
broker stepped out intothe mainhallway. From the drawing- 
room near by came the sound of women’s voices. 

‘“ Before we go in,’’ said Jadwin, ‘‘I want you to see our 
art gallery and the organ. Last time you were up, remember, 
the men were still at work in here.”’ 

They passed down a broad corridor, and at the end, just 
before parting the heavy, sombre curtains, Jadwin pressed a 
couple of electric buttons, and in the open space above the 
curtain sprang up a lambent, steady glow. 

The broker, as he entered, gave a long whistle. The art 
gallery took in the height of two of the stories of the house. 
It was shaped like a rotunda, and topped with a vast airy 
dome of colored glass. Here and there about the room were 
glass cabinets full of bibelots, ivory statuettes, old snuff-boxes, 
fans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The walls 
themselves were covered with a multitude of pictures, oils, 
water-colors, with one or two pastels. 

But to the left of the entrance, let into the frame of the 
building, stood a great organ, large enough for a cathedral, 
and giving to view, in the dulled incandescence of the elec- 
trics, its sheaves of mighty pipes. 

““Well, this is something like,’’? exclaimed the broker. 
“This certainly is the real thing, J. I suppose, now, it all 
represents a pretty big pot of money?’’ 

“Tm not quite used to it yet, myself,’’? said Jadwin. “I 
was in here last Sunday, thinking it all over, the new house, 
and the money and all. And it struck me as kind of queer 
the way things have turned out for me. Sam, do you 
know, I can remember the time, up there in Ottawa County, 
Michigan, on my old dad’s farm, when I used to have to get 
up before daybreak to tend the stock, and my sister and I 
used to run out quick into the stable and 
stand in the warm cow fodder in the stalls 
to warm our bare feet. She up 
and died when she was about eighteen 
—galloping consumption. Yes,sir. By 
George, how I loved that little sister of 
mine. You remember her, Sam. Re- 
member how you used to come out from 
Grand Rapids every now and then to go 
squirrel-shooting with me?’’ 

‘Sure, sure. Oh, I haven’t forgot.’’ 

“Well, I was wishing the other day 
that I could bring Sadie down here, and 
—oh, I don’t know—give her a good 
time. She never had a good time when 
she was alive. Work, work, work; morn- 
ing, noon and night. I’d like to have 
made it uptoher. I believe in making 
people happy, Sam. That’s the way I 
take my fun. But it’s too late to do it 
now for my little sister.’’ 

““Well,’’ hazarded Gretry, ‘‘ you’ve got 
a good wife in yonder to——”’ 

Jadwin interrupted him. He half 
turned away, thrusting his hands suddenly 
into his pockets. Partly to himself, partly 
to his friend he murmured: 

“You bet I have, you bet I have. 
Sam ” he exclaimed, then turned 
away again. vi Oh, well, never 
mind,’’ he murmured. Gretry, embar- 
rassed, constrained, put his chin in the air, 
shutting his eyes in a knowing fashion. 

““T understand,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ I un- 
derstand, J.’’ 

“Say, look at this organ,’’ said Jadwin 
briskly. ‘‘ Here’s the thing I like.”’ 
They crossed to the other side of the room. 

“Oh, you’ve got one of those attach- 
ment things,’’ observed the broker. 

“Listen now,’’ said Jadwin. He took 
a perforated roll from the case near at 
hand and adjusted it, Gretry looking on 
with the solemn interest that all American 
business men have in mechanical inven- 
tions. Jadwin sat down to the consol, 
pulled out a stop or two, and placed his 
feet on the pedals. A vast preliminary 
roaring breath like the ‘‘ rushing mighty 
wind’’ of the Pentecost soughed through 
the pipes with a vibratory sense of power. 
Then there came a canorous snarl of bass, 
and then, abruptly, with resistless charm, 
and with full-bodied, satisfying amplitude 
of volume, the opening movement of the 
overture of Carmen. 

‘Great, great!’’ shouted Gretry, his 
voice raised to make himself heard. 
““That’s immense.’ 

The great-lunged harmony was filling the entire gallery, 
clear-cut, each note clearly, sharply treated with a precision 
that, if mechanical, was yet effective. Jadwin, his eyes now 
on the stops, now on the sliding strip of paper, played on. 
Through the sonorous clamor of the pipes Gretry could hear 
him speaking, but he caught only a word or two. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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work hard and die poor.”’ 

Making the proper and necessary allowance for the 
fluctuating, highly relative meaning of the word “‘ poor,’’ that 
is an accurate description of the successful lawyer not only 
before and during but also since Webster’s time, up to the 
last few years—less than twenty, perhaps less than fifteen. 
It pictures a profession whose rewards, like those of the doc- 
tor and the preacher and the public man, were in honors 
rather than in dollars; a profession noted for its indifference 
to and ignorance of commercial business; a profession that 
regarded a position upon the bench as the goal of ambition, 
the title of judge as the symbol and crown of an honorable 
and honored career. 

It still describes many successful lawyers — men like James 
C. Carter and Senator Spooner. They devote themselves as 
lawyers to the law alone, and so are, in comparison with the 
men of less brain-power who have devoted their energies to 
trade and commerce, as poor as was Daniel Webster in com- 
parison with the great merchants of his time. But in its 
essential clause the Websterian description does not fit the 
typical successful lawyer of to-day, does not even suggest the 
life to which the law student of our time looks forward when 
he thinks on his profession and his future. 

The “‘ good”’ lawyer no longer lives ‘‘ well’’ inthe Webster 
sense —he lives luxuriously. His house, his establishment 
will be as fine as that of the ‘‘ good”’ financier or merchant of 
the same city or town. He no longer works hard in the 
Webster sense —that is, in the sense of aloof and scholarly 
toil. He sweats and struggles in the market-place. Heno 
longer dies ‘‘ poor.’’ On the contrary, his estate is one of the 
great estates and he ranks among the millionaires. Nor is 
his goal the bench—the “‘ good ”’ lawyer of the rising gener- 
ation looks more and more superciliously at its tranquillity, 
its small pay, its remoteness from the fields of gain which 
beckon to none an eagerer invitation than to the members of 
the legal profession. 


INI good lawyers,’’ said Daniel Webster, ‘‘ live well, 


A Law Office that Looks Like a Bank 


On the third floor of one of the big skyscrapers of lower 
Manhattan Island, in acorner, there is a modest suite of three 
offices tenanted by a lawyer whose name is spoken with 
respect by the Jawyers of the whole country. He finds those 
three rooms ample for his small practice. His income is 
perhaps thirty thousand a year, and by prudence and econ- 
omy, practiced for forty years, he has put by a fortune of 
less than three hundred thousand dollars. He is a lawyer 
of the old school. 

The rest of that large floor —except a very small part—is 
occupied by, let us say, Brown, Jones & Smith, Attorneys 
and Counselors. Theirs is not quite the largest nor the most 
successful of the large and very successful firms in New York, 
but it is typical. If Daniel Webster could be brought to life 
and conducted about lower Manhattan Island it is safe to say 
that the street sights, all of them unfamiliar, many of them 
startling, would seem commonplace to him in comparison 
with what he would see as he entered the ‘‘ law offices’? of 
Brown, Jones & Smith. 

He would find himself in a wide transverse passageway, the 
opposite and end walls a beautiful mahogany and glass parti- 
tion pierced by several doorsand windows. He would see in 
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large gold letters over these windows such inscrip- 
tions as ‘‘ Cashier,’’ ‘‘ Paying Teller,’’ ‘‘ Receiving 
Teller,’’~ Bookkeeper.’’ 

‘““Why!’’ he would exclaim, 
a law office.’’ 

““So it is—one of the best-known in New York 
Cityae 

““Tt is not a law office. It is a bank,’’ he would 
reply. ‘‘I know a hawk from a handsaw, no matter 
which way the wind is.’’ 

Then he would advance to the window marked 
““Inquiries.’’ A glance through its gilt frame and he 
would see dozens of clerks at work—hanging over 
big ledgers, dictating to typewriters, toiling at col- 
umns of figures, counting money. He would note 
the black doors of a large steel vault, the treasury of a 
great business. ‘‘As I thought,’’ he would say. 
““This is not a law office; it is a counting-house.’’ 

““Tt is both,’’ would bethe answer. ‘“‘ Brown, Jones 
& Smith are lawyers. And, being successful lawyers 
of the new kind, they must have a counting-house. 
How else could they keep their accounts with their 
hundred clients? How else handle five or six mil- 
lions in cash and cash items? How would they 
attend to their industrial flotations and reorganiza- 
tions which last year mounted up very close to half 
a thousand millions?”’ 

Brown, Jones & Smith—to use this firm as typical of the 
great commerial law firms of our big cities to-day—is the 
name that covers a partnership of eight lawyers. Underthem, 
assisting them at salaries ranging from twelve hundred toten 
thousand a year, are about fifty young lawyers and law clerks. 
This firm is ready to take any kind of a case that is offered 
them except divorce cases and the defense of ‘‘ vulgar ’’ crimi- 
nals caught in ‘“‘vulgar’’ crimes. If any of their regular clients 
by chance get into that sort of trouble, and publicity cannot 
possibly be avoided by compromise or counter-threat or com- 
plete restitution, they ‘‘sub-let’’ the case, as it were. Their 
great departments are corporations, real estate and commer- 
cial paper. Each of the eight partners has his specialty and 
spends all his time upon it. He reads every new law, every 
new case falling within that specialty—and he gives no 
attention to the developments of law in any other department. 
The law has grown too vast and too complex for any one 
thoroughly to survey the whole field. 


““T thought this was 


Ain Aggregation of Specialists 


You wish to organize a corporation or combination of cor- 
porations — you will be conducted to Mr. Brown’s office; he 
attends to those matters. Your law business has to do with 
real estate—that is Mr. Jones’ department. You are in doubt 
or trouble about commercial paper—your card will be taken 
to Mr. Smith. The five other partners and the three assist- 
ants at large salaries are apportioned among Brown, Jones 
& Smith according to the character of their knowledge of 
the law. For example, Mr. Robinson’s specialty is real- 
estate titles; Mr. Thompson knows all there is to be known 
about contracts; Mr. Johnson is intimately acquainted with 
the law of domestic corporations; Mr. Brown is the expert on 
the corporation laws of New Jersey, where all the great ‘‘ com- 
bines’’ elect to be born; Mr. Jackson shines in accident cases; 
Mr. Hawkins is effective as a jury lawyer in any sort of case 
which his associates may prepare and present to him; Mr. 
Levey could not move a jury, but he is admirable in appeal- 
ing to judges—he has developed to its highest efficiency law 
as defined by Aaron Burr: ‘‘ Law is whatever is boldly 
asserted and plausibly maintained.’’ 

All you have to do is to put your case into the right slot in 
the great machine—with the proper retainer, followed at 
intervals by suitable ‘‘ refreshers.’’ The machine will work, 
and in due time it will complete your cause and throw it out, 
accompanied by a bill that will fill you with an overwhelming 
sense of the majesty of the law. It is assumed that you have 
plenty of money and are willing to spend it freely upon your 
case; otherwise, you should not have entered the mahogany 
precincts of Brown, Jones & Smith. 

But in a firm of this size the individual is necessarily 
cramped, and there are many irritations as to salaries and 
distributions of profits. Therefore, not only are there fre- 
quent minor’ changes but also the principals themselves often 
withdraw, each to set up his own machine for the making of 
a fortune at his own specialty. To illustrate this conve- 
niently, let us suppose that Brown, Jones & Smith are about 
to undergo many radical changes. 

Mr. Brown will remain, taking several of the minor assist- 
ants into partnership and bringing in two or three moderately 
successful lawyers from the outside—his friend, Judge 
Williams, is retiring from the bench to accept a partnership 
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with him at a guarantee of not less than $25,000 a year. 4. 
firm will gradually drop its smaller clients and will dey: 
its main energies to corporation law —to the organization ¢ 
defense of a few large corporations. For example, the fi 
has a regular retainer of $35,000 a year from the Natio] 


Iron and Steel Company—Mr. Brown’s fee—that is, 


shares of the common stock, which, when the syndicate |; 
inflated it by declaring a deceptively large dividend, he s| 
at 53 — $636,000. 2 | 

Mr. Smith is leaving to become the head of the law dep. 
ment, and one of the executive committee of the board 
managers, of a fifteen-million-dollar real-estate corpor ati 
Mr. Smith confidently, and reasonably, expects that, thro; 
the success of several suburban land schemes and trans 
tions in the building and sale of skyscraper apartments 
offices, he will become a millionaire several times over wit 
a few years. . 

Mr. Williamson proposes to withdraw and, with the ai 
a partner, to devote himself to patent and domestic corpo 
tion law. He is organizing a company to exploit a fertili 
invented by a professor of chemistry at one of the big u) 
versities. He, too, is dreaming of sudden wealth. : 

Mr. Johnson goes as special partner to a large banking <j 
financial house. All the great financial houses are now tak, 
in lawyers as special partners. They have found it advisae 
to have a legally trained brain to pass upon all projectsi 
earliest, tentative stages. Much time and money can 
saved in this way. : 

Mr. Jackson has been offered $25,000 a year to take 
charge of the damages department of a street railway cor 
ration. He will have under him a force of more than 
office and trial lawyers, detectives, procurers of testimo 
persuaders to compromise, etc., etc. Mr. Roberts, who 
the desk next to Mr. Jackson’s, leaves to go to the same ¢: 
poration in an even stranger capacity. . 

He will have two functions: First—to read all measureif 
every kind whatsoever introduced into either house of e 
Legislature or into the Board of Aldermen; he must careft 
note any that in any way affect, or threaten to affect, or co 
be twisted to affect, directly or indirectly, favorably or unf 
orably, the manifold interests of his corporation. Seconi- 
to devise measures which the corporation may wish to |t 
through the Legislature or the Board of Aldermen. So) 
times these measures will be frank and open. Again, t 
will seem to be frank and open, but must shrewdly conce: 
‘‘joker,’’ which grants the corporation that which the pece 
do not wish it to have. Again, the ‘‘ joker’’ must be slipjd 
by him in an innocent fashion into some bill on an entity 
different subject—it will be a trivial, obscure phrase | 
change in an existing phrase, a ‘‘not’’ stricken out herer 
inserted there, a comma shifted, a ‘‘ but’? amended into 
Doe Faay. 7 


The Parasites and Their Methods 
6 


Mr. Jones is not leaving voluntarily. It has been discovet 
—not by his partners, who have long suspected it, but by ¢ 
general public—that he was a silent partner in a fir 
‘“parasites.’’ That firm was engaged in what it called © 
tecting minority interests,’’ what the corporate majo 
called variously ‘‘ blackmailing,’ ‘‘ black-jacking’” 
‘“blood-sucking.’’ This industry is based upon buying}! 
obtaining control of, a few bonds or shares of stock of agi! 
corporation. The majority, or the controllers, of the ¢ 
ration resolved upon a certain course of action. Inthein 
of its client—who may or may not be a clerk in its offic 


ingenuity can invent. When the majority, eager to dis 
the business or alarmed by the threat of publicity, ask 
‘‘ gadfly’? to put a price upon its interest, the ‘‘ gadfl 
replies: ‘‘ It is true, our client’s shares are worth only $10,‘ 
in the open market. But we have been at great trouble 
expense, and, besides, your proposed course is wicked | 
scandalous. However, we willsell to you at a figure that W 
just about reimburse us—say, a quarter of a million dollar! 
And, if the majority or controlling interest has not the t® 
nor the courage to fight, it pays. > | 
Mr. Jones was making large sums out of his silent pé 
ship in this industry. His ‘‘ exposure,’’ as his enemi 
it, his ‘‘ persecution,’’ as his friends describe it, has pt 
temporarily under a cloud. It will be at least six m 
perhaps a year, before New York forgets about it and res 
him to good standing. 


ind finance. * The rise of the combination and the corporation 
yas injected the commercial feature into almost every kind of 
‘ctivity, even of professional, even of purely philanthropic, 
: ‘ivity; it has transformed the law from a profession into a 
susiness. It has shifted the main ambition of the lawyer from 
wublic and private honors to the acquisition of wealth. A 
: congressman from New York City well described the situation 
vhen he said to the writer: 

“4 few years ago the business man occasionally called in the 
awyer. A little later the business man permanently retained 
he lawyer as his constant counselor. To-day the great 
susiness’man does not move until his lawyer has given him 
yermission, and then he moves only so far as, and in what 
jirection, his lawyer permits. To-morrow —will not the 
awyer be the whole executive of the business world, with the 
vusiness man his servant and content with the minor share 
f the profits?’ 

The chief reason for this startling exaltation of the com- 
aercial instinct in the legal profession is peculiar to our 
ountry —the legal tangle resulting from our having a national 
overeignty, constitution, administration, legislature, system 
f courts and statutes, and in addition forty-five sovereign 
tates, each with its own peculiar constitution and laws, legis- 
ature and courts. All business to-day is or is rapidly 
/ecoming inter-State business. That means ever-increasing 
fatricacies of conflicting courts, laws, legislatures, sovereign- 
hes, which must be threaded if business is to prosper, which 
aust be taken advantage of if businesses hostile to public 


Editor’s Note—This article is supplementary to a paper on The 
‘assing of the Old-School Lawyer, by W. J. Calhoun, which 
ppeared last week. 
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i SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— Madame Mortimer’s 
escent upon the town of Cardover in the middle of Lent, when noth- 
ig was happening and everybody was talking, could not have been 
etter timed. Her quiet, reserved demeanor and her marked prefer- 
ace for seclusion only heightened the curiosity which her striking 
god looks provoked. Mrs. Bruce Percey first fathomed the mystery. 
fadame Mortimer, it appeared, was a Beauty-Woman— ‘‘ one who 
paxed beauty from the cryptic heart of Nature.’’ She was in 
; : ay not for business, purely for rest, but Mrs. Percey had hopes 
she might be persuaded to give occasional talks on ‘‘ Nature: 
er Own Rival.’’ The success of the lecture course was prodigious. 
2 parlor of the Melrose was crowded with subscribers; eggs, 
ymatoes and cucumbers, which it appeared were ingredients of the 
(ortimer formula, rose to a premium in the market; everything went 
{vimmingly until Sam Dellwood discovered that his sister Sarah was 
»voting to lecture fees that share of the paternal allowance which he 
ud hoped to spend on a hunt for natural history specimens. From 
jat moment trouble loomed imminent on the horizon. 


‘, PART H—(CONCLUSION) 


NAM’S astonishment on seeing his sister burst into inex- 
plicable tears was a sensation that in many of Cardover’s 
happiest families that spring became distressingly com- 
jon. Extreme irritability accompanied by a tendency to 
eep assumed even among ladies ordinarily most phlegmatic 
'|l€ grave importance of an epidemic. At luncheon one day 
‘ts. Bennett — closing her eyes and pressing her temples with 
ye palms of her hands—suddenly cried out to her youngest 
pn: “Jerry, if you make that crunching sound with your 
jyast an instant more I shall go mad.’’ Whereupon Jerry, 
) able to dispose in its crisp entirety of what he had bitten 
ols crunched once more, and with a result not altogether 
alike that which his mother had predicted. Miss Maisie 
illingham, who as a rule was an almost professional ray of 
inshine, had on two occasions sharply contradicted some 
armless though inaccurate statement of her aged parent and 
id then positively dissolved with remorse. Mrs. Bruce 
ey (she, however, both went to the lectures and took pri- 
lessons) cried, it was said, most of the time. She was 
ither sullen nor violent; she merely wept for she knew not 
Her condition was just one of listless leakage, 
| The Dellwoods were worried about Sarah. She was pale; 
't mouth had a drawn, tremulous expression; she was 
|stremely nervous. Her prolonged silences as well as her 
‘-tulant remarks at dinner cast a gloom over that usually 
vacious meal, and the rest of the family agreed in secret 
La was ill. It was chiefly for this reason that Mr. 
wood gave his consent to Sam’s joining Professor 
melzer’ s expedition. Sarah all at once seemed deter- 
|ined that her brother should go, and begged her father to let 
With so wan a face that Mr. Dellwood felt it would be 
cious to refuse. Sam at first was jubilant and deter- 
Fs to study his Hand Buch more diligently, if possible, 
ee But when his sister solemnly reminded him, 
ma feverish light in her eyes, that the price of her support 
his absolute silence on the subject of Madame Mortimer, 
gan to have certain misgivings. 


jitor’s Note—The first installment of this two-part story 
din The Saturday Evening Post of last week. 
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sentiment and public policy are to be protected from sup- 
pression or crippling. 

This means work for the lawyers, power for the lawyers, 
money for the lawyers. Our industrial society is reorganiz- 
ing into a conglomerate of law-made persons. The lawyers 
are the natural directors and controllers of the reorganization. 
Naturally, theirs is the reward. 

There is high work for the lawyers here — work that worthily 
engages the most acute and conscientious and public-spirited 
minds. There is also, unfortunately, low work here — work 
for the unscrupulous, the greedy, the conspirator and cor- 
ruptionist, work for brains that bend their powers —too often 
great powers—to energies suggestive of the mole, the snake, 
the weasel and the rat. There is, deplorably, doubtful work 
that permits of all manner of quibblings with conscience, jug- 
gling with private and public morality, work that enables high 
lawyer and low to engage side by side for a common cause, 
whose aims span the entire moral scale from the loftiest pub- 
lic service to the basest public and private corruption. 

To-day the great lawyers of the country are, with practically 
no exceptions, in the pay of one or more of these corporate 
persons, the large, the colossal and the titanic. And there 
are fewer and fewer small lawyers of ability or influence who 
do not draw a large part of their incomes from the same 
sources. The ambition of the big lawyer is to control a cor- 
poration or corporations; the ambition of the small lawyer is 
to serve a corporation. Skill in serving private persons, dis- 
tinguished public service, are alike stepping-stones to the 
favor of the giants, the appreciative, talent-seeking giants. 

In the present Congress there are in the Senate 51 lawyers 
out of 90 members, with bankers 5 and capitalists 4 as the 
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He did not, after his first exultation, altogether approve of 
his position in the matter, and as the days went by his feel- 
ings toward the expedition became uncomfortably mixed. 
For Sam, without being able to tell himself why, at first 
suspected, and then firmly believed, that Madame Mortimer 
and her expensive nonsense were responsible for Sarah’s 
extraordinary condition; and as he apparently was the only 
member of the family that had arrived at this conclusion he 
could not after a time justify —as he expressed it — muzzling 
himself. To his preoccupied father, Madame Mortimer was 
merely a name; to his mother, he realized she was ~ ~ybably a 
fashionable diversion that in her opinion Sarah might — as well 
as not—enjoy with the other girls of her set. By Sarah’s 
own confession, her mother was ignorant of the woman’s 
methods; and these Sam knew to be at least silly. He sus- 
pected them at most of being harmful. 

The day after the lecture on “‘ Limb Culture; the Only 
Grace,’’ suspicion became conviction. For early that morn- 
ing Sam, while dressing, heard a heartrending thud in his 
sister’s room and reached her door just as the key turned 
sharply in the lock. 

“Tt’s nothing at all,’’ Sarah exclaimed in a voice that Sam 
scarcely recognized. ‘‘I slipped and hurt my arm a little. 
There was a great noise but very little pain,’’ she declared, 
with a sound that might have been a laugh but for its 
somewhat gruesome absence of mirth. Sarah was in the habit 
of breakfasting alone in her sitting-room, but when she finally 
emerged Sam saw that she held her left arm stiffly and that 
her wrist was swollen. Immediately after luncheon, where 
—Sam noticed—his sister ate nothing but three sliced toma- 
toes, she disappeared, to return later in the day with her arm 
neatly bandaged and folded across her breast in a black silk 
sling. She spoke of her accident evasively—treated it with 
a lightness that, to her brother at least, was anything but light. 

This, too, was the manner in which Miss Maisie Dillingham 
received the sympathetic inquiries of acquaintances who on 
the same afternoon met her limping heavily through the cor- 
ridors of the Melrose with the aid of her father’s gold-headed 
presentation cane. Mrs. Bennett, on the other hand, received 
no inquiries at all; a strip of court-plaster across her cheek 
so accentuated an unaccustomed grimness of expression that 
no one quite ventured to condole. Just how Mrs. Bruce Percey 
conducted herself in the throes of ‘‘ Limb Culture’’ it was 
impossible to determine; she had withdrawn from public 
view —held together somewhere, it was whispered, by a clever 
arrangement of splints and plaster of Paris. To Sam it was 
all very incomprehensible and annoying. 

Still more incomprehensible to him was his interview on 
the subject with Sarah. For some time he had been specu- 
lating as to how he could least disastrously have one. The 
girl, he felt sure, was almost ill; he knew that her arm hurt 
her constantly. And yet, were he to suggest these facts, he 
suspected that she would with considerable spirit deny them. 
There would be that obnoxious quarter of an hour known 


as a ‘‘scene,’’? and he would retreat before his sister’s 


next highest occupations; and in the House, 240 lawyers out 
of 357 members, with bankers 16, farmers 15 and manu- 
facturers 17 as the next highest occupations. Of the 445 
members of the national law-making body 291 are lawyers, 
and there are only 154 who are not lawyers. And the two 
most potent members of the Cabinet, Mr. Root and Mr. Knox, 
are in the first rank of the corporation lawyers of the country. 

The same state of affairs exists in respect of the State legis- 
latures. If thisisa government of law, it is alsoa government 
of lawyers. 

The majority of these law-making lawyers either are now 
upon the pay-rolls of corporations, or were until they took 
office, and will be again when they leave it. And the majority 
of the remainder hope to be lawyers to corporations and, like 
their more successful fellows, look at rights and at justice from 
the standpoint of the big corporate fellow-citizens of the plain 
little unincorporated American. Our legal brains think more 
and more in terms of corporations, less and less in terms of 
individuals. 

The lawyers come from the service and the lucrative pay 
of these big fellow-citizens of ours to make our and their laws 
or to judge us and them from the bench. And when they 
leave our service it will be to return to theirservice. Is it in 
human nature to achieve impartiality during a brief interval 
in a lifetime spent in earning one’s bread and butter, and 
cake, at a partial point of view? It may be so. But the 


stake—the freedom and equality of the individual—seems 
rather heavy to wager upon such a maybe. 
The difference between Daniel Webster’s 


ce 


““good lawyer’’ 
and the Twentieth Century’s ‘‘ good lawyer’’ is as important 


as it is wide. 
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—SHE HAD A 
CORNER IN EGGS 
AND CUCUMBERS 


unanswerable assertion that she was the best judge of how she 
felt— having accomplished nothing. It was while tormented 
by the lack of an obvious excuse for introducing the delicate 
subject that Sam almost rejoiced one Sunday morning on 
learning from his mother at breakfast that Sarah felt badly — 
that her arm had ‘“‘ begun’’ to pain her, and that she had 
decided not to get up. It seemed to him that the moment for 
bfeaking his contract had come; so as soon as he had finished 
his breakfast he went into his sister’s room. 

Sam was scarcely a diplomat, and after Sarah had mur- 
mured with a suffering smile that she might just as well be 
up and about, but that she was rather lazily giving her arm 
arest, he took her uninjured hand in his and abruptly blurted 
out the motive of his intrusion. 

““You’re hurting yourself, Sally,’’ he declared; ‘ 
seriously. I don’t know what that Mortimer woman inveigles 
you all into doing, but whatever it is—it has made you as 
nervous as a cat, and sprained your wrist—and it’s just 
ruining your complexion. Yes, it is; I mean every word I 
say. Even if youhaven’t any regard for your health, I should 
think that— well, that vanity would keep you from deliber- 
ately letting your skin get to look like an old saddle-flap. 


“perhaps 
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Now I can’t stand by and see it go on any longer. If you 
haven’t enough sense to drop all this driveling tomfoolery, I 
know some one who has enough to make you.’’ 

For a moment there was silence, while Sarah, with a kind 
of desperate calmness, drew her hand away from her brother’s 
and smoothed the bedspread. 

““T expected this,’’ she replied at last. 

““Expected what?’’ Sam demanded. ‘‘ That you would 
be laid up with a bum arm and a spell of illness maybe—or 
merely that I should call your attention 
to the fact? I’ve put it off too long as it 
is,’’? he added. 

““T don’t feel quite as energetic, per- 
haps, as I usually do,’’ Sarah admitted. 
“But I knew I shouldn’t; it’s only tem- 
porary, Madame Mortimer told us—oh, 
you wouldn’t understand,’’ she broke off 
wearily. 

““Tf your notebook was a sample of 
Madame Mortimer’s remarks, I think I 
could make a bluff at comprehension,’’ 
Sam laughed. 

‘She said we shouldn’t feel quite as well 
just at first,’’ Sarah continued earnestly. 
““She told us that at the free lecture, 
so that nobody need buy course tickets 
who didn’t want to—and then blame her. 
She warned us that there would be a time 
when we shouldn’t feel as well or look as \ 
well, but that it would quickly pass. It’s j 
the return to Nature after living so long on 
unscientific principles that comes a little 
hard. The results of all she’s doing for 
us don’t show in a day.’’ 

‘““They show pretty plainly in you,’’ 
grumbled Sam. 

“But if I keep it up until I’ve — until 
I’ve a 

“Until you’ve returned to Nature by 
way of the family lot in Oakview,’’ put 
in the young man, 

“Until I’ve returned to Nature—be as 
cheap as you please; that’s precisely what 
it is,’’? Sarah snapped. ‘“‘If I keep it up, 
it can’t help succeeding.”’ 

‘“ But there was nothing the matter with 
you,’’ her brother thundered. ‘‘ There 
never has been.’’ 

““T don’t propose to drift into an ungraceful old age,’’ 
Sarah exclaimed haughtily. Sarah was just twenty-three. 

““You’d rather drift into a brass bedstead and then into a 
coffin,’? Sam replied, ‘‘ but I don’t propose that you shall.’’ 

“You never will listen to a sensible argument. It’s no 
use,’’ Sarah complained. 

““To my mind the most convincing argument is that you’re 
in bed and look perfectly wretched,’’ Sam answered. At this 
his sister, as if to end the conversation, leaned back on her 
pillow and opened a book. 

““T merely thought it would be better to let you know that 
I am going to get father to put an end to these goings-on,’’ 
Sam announced. 

““The lecture on ‘ Personal Magnetism; How Attained,’ 
comes off on Monday. It’s the last of the course,’’ Sarah 
replied with apparent indifference. 

“Tt isn’t the lectures; you’re not likely to be injured by 
listening to the woman’s trashy lectures. It’s the things she 
makes you do between—whatever they are—that have got to 
be abolished. Why, the Melrose is a hospital—you meet 
silly old mothers of grown-up children hobbling about all 
patched together as if they’d been in acyclone. As long as 
such things happen in other families they’re merely ludi- 
crous, but when they happen in your own—they’re 
inexcusable. That’s all I have to say.’’ Sam got up and 
walked to the door. 

“T thought your reading my notebook was questionable, 
but I didn’t suppose you would descend to breaking your 
word, merely because you no longer had anything to gain by 
keeping it,’’ his sister called after him. 

He checked his angry impulse to return and defend him- 
self. If Sarah chose to look at his actions in that light, there 
was nothing, after all, that he could say. He had promised 
to keep her secret if she would persuade his father to let him 
join the expedition. Eventually Mr. Dellwood might have 
given his consent of his own accord. But it was withofit 
doubt Sarah’s influence that had caused him to give it so soon. 
Sam saw that his sister was entitled to her last remark, but 
it angered him, as he left the Melrose and strode rapidly up 
the avenue, to think she cared to make it. 

““She must know that the only reason I have for interfering 
is that she looks so badly and that I am worried about her. 
And yet she assumes—or pretends to assume—that I’m 
attacking her—deliberately—unreasonably, just for the 
pleasure of doing it.’’ 

Ordinarily the two were the best of friends. It irritated 
Sam extremely to have so trivial—so inane an incident as 
Madame Mortimer and her claptrap come between them. 
A handsome woman babbling nonsense—he mused with 
youthful cynicism; what a combination it had always been! 


THE SATURDATTEVENIN GEO 


Then suddenly it occurred to him that he could with all 
honor have taken the wind out of Sarah’s sails and regained 
his liberty of speech by giving up the expedition —by scorning 
to consider it. In his haste and irritation he had not thought 
of this. For a moment it seemed to Sam a delightfully 
dramatic solution of his problem; but the moment passed and 
he realized that the brief triumph over Sarah would be fol- 
lowed by a whole summer at the Melrose. Sam felt like an 
imprisoned bee in the Melrose. He hated the place —from 


Sa esta 


SHE SPOKE OF 
HER ACCIDENT 
EVASIVELY 
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its mushy, noiseless red carpets to the elevator that in its 
downward plunge always made him feel, he said, as if he had 
left his intestines on the seventh floor. The opportunity of 
getting away from it was not to be impulsively renounced. 

Yet before he had walked very far Sam made up his mind 
to renounce it. He took no pleasure in the prospect; the 
angry thrill with which he had first hit upon the idea was no 
longer there, for he had fully considered what the step would 
involve. But he felt it was the only thing for him to do, and 
when he arrived at this conclusion he turned sharply and 
hurried back to the Melrose. 


IT 


@)F WEEKDAYS Mr. Dellwood found time only to glance 

at the headlines of the morning paper and to ‘‘skim”’ 
through the editorials. On Sunday morning, however, it was 
his delight to begin at column one and read almost without 
omission to the end of the last page. He groaned now and 
then in the midst of ‘‘Woman’s Realm,’’ the ‘‘ Colored 
Supplement,’’ ‘‘ Lodge Notes,’’ and a department devoted to 
extracts from the more commonplace American poets and 
labeled ‘‘ Brilliants’’; but he read them all. He not only 
read them —he had the incorrigible and afflicting habit of 
reading them aloud. 

When he began, Sam and Sarah usually withdrew to less 
instructive localities, but Mrs. Dellwood, who after long 
years of practice had mastered the art of writing letters and 
making at the same time almost intelligent comments on her 
husband’s reading, remained. When Mr. Dellwood, for 
instance, would come to ‘‘ We have on hand a large assort- 
ment of.slightly damaged fancy Egyptian vests and pants that 
must be sold in order to make room for our great importation 
of summer goods,’’ and would insist on knowing the precise 
nature and purpose of a slightly damaged Egyptian pant— 
his wife was able to reply: ‘‘I don’t know, dear; I don’t 
think I’ve ever worn one,’’ without even looking up. 

As a rule, a remark of this kind quite satisfied him, but a 
more vitally interesting piece of news, and the desire to hear 
his own voice, were occasionally coincident. When this 
happened, he would, after reading a few lines, put down his 
paper and exclaim: ‘‘I don’t think you’re listening; Isha’n’t 
read if you don’t listen.’’ Whereupon Mrs. Dellwood would 
lay aside her pen and answer: ‘‘ Of course I’m listening; go 
on.’’ This had taken place when, on the morning of Sam’s 
little talk with Sarah, Mr. Dellwood began to read an article 
entitled: 

_ ‘Cheer Up, Girls; You Ain’t So Worse. Madame Mortimer 
Jollies a Press Reporter. Dimples vexsws Pimples.’’ 

As a rule, Mr. Dellwood’s attitude toward the ‘‘ beauty 

hints’’ of the Sunday paper was one of humorous tolerance. 
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Precautions against double chins and superfluots eyebroy 
had little power to hold his serious attention. But 
morning the interview with Madame Mortimer, possessing 
it did a distinctly local—an almost personal—interest, no 
only held his attention, it incited his wrath. The articld 
mentioned no names. It referred, however, to the Melrose 
and to Terrace Boulevard, and was airily written in the 
assumption that Cardover’s entire female population spe 
most of its time in besieging Madame Mortimer’s door. 

“In the dim ages of the past,’? Madame Mortimer wz 
quoted as saying, ‘‘ Venus rose fromthesea. There was on 
one of her, and she had things pretty much her own w 
We do things on a larger scale now. To-day in your v 
midst there are at Jeast a hundred incipient Venuses alm 
ready to burst upon your delighted eyes; women who un 
my directions are wooing Nature in her most gracious mo 
How did I discover my method? Well, I’ll tell you. I 
always a lover of poetry, and one afternoon as I lay in 
hammock, girlishly conning my Keats, I chanced upon thos 
beautiful lines that tell us ‘ Truth is beauty — beauty is truth, 
Now it had always been a pet fancy of. mine to believe t 
Nature is Truth. And as I lay there in the magnolia-lad 
air it came over me as if in a dream that if Nature is Trutl) 
and Beauty is Truth, why—you see? Things equal to th 
same things are equal to—but you know the rest.’’ | 

Here Mr. Dellwood broke off with an exclamation i 
disgust. 

‘“Who is this Mortimer creature and who are the wome 
who take lessons from her?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ DoI kn 
any of them? It says she gives lectures and things right her, 
—in the Melrose. Does she?’’ 

““Why, yes, dear—she does,’’ Mrs. Dellwood replied 
tiously. ‘‘ Mrs. Bruce Percey took her up; a good man) 
people we know have joined her classes.’’ 

At this her husband energetically delivered himself 
some characteristic opinions on Cardover’s fairest, while Mrs 
Dellwood wondered what, under the circumstances, would b 
her wisest course. She had almost decided to tell him gentl 
that Sarah was enrolled among Madame Mortimer’s Natur 
wooers when he came out with: ’ 

“Well, it’s a great comfort to know that whatever fault) 
your own family may have, they at least aren’t fools,’’ and] 
courage suddenly left her. A few minutes later, when s 
thought she had regained it (of course she hadn’t), the aus 


bolts of sarcasm upon the heads of all women less perfect tha 
his own. The time for enlightening him was scarcely ther) 

Realizing this with considerable anxiety and wishing 
possible to change the perilous subject, Mrs. Dellwood call 
her husband’s attention to the lateness of the hour. 
was just time before luncheon, she said, in which to “‘ goov 
the bills.’’ 4 

Going over the household bills on the first Sunday of ever 
month was another of Mr. Dellwood’s unalterable habits, ar 
although it was not as arule a particularly soothing perfor 
ance, Mrs. Dellwood could not think of anything else ji 
then by way of adiversion. The bills were produced and f 
a few minutes there was silence in the library. Mr. Dellwo 
did sums on a slip of paper; his wife went back to her un} 
ished letter. That she should complete it without interrupt 
was not in the nature of things, and she once more patient 
discarded her pen when after a short.interval Mr. Dellwoo 
began to mutter vague, bewildered protests. 

“This is very extraordinary; I can’t make it out —I dor 
understand it,’’ he said. 

‘““What is it, dear?’’? Mrs. Dellwood asked. 
read Larken’s handwriting? ”’ 

“Read it? Of course I can read it—unless I’ve sudden 
lost my mind, which I begin to think I have.’’ He examine 
one of the grocer’s order-slips—then another and a th r 
There were perhaps twenty-five in all and he spread then c 
the table before him, drawing out first one and then anothy 


“ Can't yo 


with little incredulous exclamations, as if he were pla} 
some new and puzzling game of solitaire. ‘‘What does 
man mean by charging us for ‘ three dozen eggs—threed 
eggs—/our dozen eggs—bushel of cucumbers—half bu 
of cucumbers—bushel of cucumbers—carrots—carrots 
carrots—eggs again—dozens and dozens and dozens 
cucumbers—cucumbers as far as the eye can reach!”’ FE 
paused and stared blankly at his wife. 

‘“ Why, it’s a mistake, of course,’’ said Mrs. Dellwood, 
a laugh that rang true at the beginning but whose finish 
somewhat enigmatical. 

“T can understand his making small mistakes; he oft 
does. But this sort of thing—right along every day fo! 
whole month eggs never were so high as they 
now — cucumbers are out of season. One or two inas 
are all well enough; but bushels and bushels! Wh 
does it mean? Have you any idea?’’ Mr. Dellwood ask 
helplessly. f 

The memory of an afternoon on which Madame Mortim) 
had been discussed came back to Mrs. Dellwood with he 
distinctness. At first the connection in her mind betwee 
beauty-woman and Larken’s astounding order-slips had bet 
a paralyzing maternal intuition that she had instantly igne¢ 
Sarah, as Mr. Dellwood had remarked, was not, after all, a 
But now she remembered. Mrs. Bennett had been there 


ss Dillingham and one or two others; they all had had some- 
ng to tell of Madame Mortimer’s prodigality in the matter 
eoos —of carrots—of cucumbers. These high-priced prod- 
s were part of the method—the ‘‘ wooing of Nature.”’ 
at should she do? Panic-stricken, Mrs. Dellwood cast 
ut in her mind for some evasion that would spare both her 
band and her child. Nothing, however, came to her but 
truth —and the hysterical reflection that truth and beauty 
synonymous. She began both to laugh uncontrollably 
to declare — out of respect to Mr. Dellwood’s flushed and 
sry face—that it was “‘ perfectly dreadful,’’ and that she 
not know what to do. 
A sudden exclamation in Sarah’s room followed by a suc- 
on of strangled screams saved the situation by presenting 
er. Mrs. Dellwood, whose chair was nearer the library 
reached her daughter first and extricated her terrified 
from the pillows. Sarah flung trembling, convulsive 
as about her mother’s neck and moaned incoherently of 
nspeakable something that had slithered across the foot 
her bed and fallen noiselessly to the floor. 
‘It must have been a mouse, dear—a poor little scared 
use,’’ her father began in the cheerfully stilted tones with 
h grown-up persons are in the habit of reassuring scared 
ren. 
t wasn’t a mouse; I’m not afraid of mice,’’ Sarah sobbed. 
looked like a—a——”’’ and as if the mere word were too 
ble she screamed again and clung more closely to her 
ther. ‘‘It looked like a snake,’’ she was at last induced 
confess; ‘‘ I was sure it was a snake—it had a little tongue 
and everything. Only it couldn’t be—it couldn’t be.’’ 
@) o, my darling—not on the seventh floor of an apartment 
ise in the middle of a city,’’ said her mother, making dis- 
ed eyes over Sarah’s shoulder at 
Dellwood, who was hovering dis- 
redly about the door. ‘‘ You’re not 
ng well, dear; you’ve looked rather 
y for some time; you’re nervous 


Yes, it’s my nerves—my nerves,”’ 
moaned. ‘‘I’m all run down. 
ame Mortimer wouldn’t let us eat 
ng for breakfast but raw carrots. 
head aches all the time. I’m 
ised all over—she said we mustn’t 
ut of bed in the ordinary way; we 
to vault over the footboard. It 
to make us gr—gr—-graceful! 
eggs and cucumbers were so sticky 
nasty. It made me sick to put the 
m from the first. I tried so hard 
2 it all a fair trial—and then the 
= snake.’’ 
the mention of Madame Mortimer 
Dellwood stared accusingly at his 
“Do you mean to say wehe 
n excitedly. But Mrs. Dellwood 
ced him with imploring eyes. 
Ve need a doctor, Samuel—not a 
mon,’’? she suggested bluntly; at 
Sarah’s father, glad to be some- 
more than an agitated and help- 
pectator, tiptoed hastily away. 
1 refused absolutely to stay in her 
an instant longer. She admitted, 
ly enough, that whatever she had 
it was assuredly not a snake 
feet long with a little tongue — 
erything.’’ Still the illusion had 
| hideously perfect, and, as her 
helped her into a wrapper and 
her to the library sofa, she picked 
across the hardwood floors in 
nanner of one who ventures bare- 
into long grass. 
physician in residence at the 
had rooms on the floor below, 
the top of the elevator was just sinking from view 
r. Dellwood came out of his apartment he descended 
y of the stairs. Half-way down Miss Dillingham was 
ing limply against the balustrade. Her outstretched 
and the manner in which her fingers were entwined in 
ire trellis surrounding the elevator shaft seemed to 
cate that she had collapsed in a vain endeavor to scale 
tail barrier and reach the floor above. Her father’s 
leaded presentation cane had slipped from her grasp, 
ng unheeded on one of the lower steps, gave the last 
a picture of desperate alarm. 
Vhy, Miss Dillingham,’’ Mr. Dellwood began as he ran 
f assistance. Miss Dillingham transferred her grasp 
he wires to her protector’s arm and wailed inarticulately 
houlder. 
nothing —nothing,’’ she at last declared with an effort 
osure. ‘‘I was coming along the hall when all at 
hought—I thought 
thought you sawa snake at least three feet long with 
> tongue —and everything,’’ prompted Mr. Dellwood. 
, then I did see it!’’ cried Miss Dillingham, as if 
ided whether the reality or the hallucination were the 
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more terrifying. ‘‘I thought it was my nerves; I’m all run 
down —I haven’t eaten ny 

“You saw nothing,’’ Mr. Dellwood interrupted sternly. 
‘“ There was nothing to see.’’ 

He would have very much enjoyed adding that she was a 
vain old thing who ought to have known better, but instead 
he merely took her trembling hand in his and conducted her 
upstairs and along the hall to where Sarah and her mother 
were still locked in each other’s arms. 

““We’re in here, doctor,’? Mrs. Dellwood called out from 
the library when she heard the front door open. 

‘“T haven’t found the doctor—yet; it’s only a friend of 
yours who seems to have been wooing Nature in her most 
gracious mood,’’ replied her husband as he steered Miss 
Dillingham into the room and quickly withdrew. Again he 
hastened to the elevator, and, remembering that Miss 
Dillingham’s cane was lying somewhere on the floor, he 
once more went down the stairs. Ashe reached the last step 
and turned to pick up the cane, a scream, in comparison to 
which Sarah’s had been a musical murmur, echoed along 
the corridor above, and Cassie, the chambermaid, hurtling 
through the air with her head enveloped in an apron, fell, a 
sobbing heap, at Mr. Dellwood’s feet. 

“Good Heavens, girl; don’t do that again,’’ were the only 
words that for a moment Mr. Dellwood was able to command. 
But his attempt to lift Cassie to her feet was rather more 
sympathetic than his assistance of Miss Dillingham; Cassie’s 
prostration was complete and uncontrollable, and Mr. 
Dellwood reflected, even in the heat of his anger at Madame 
Mortimer, that Cassie at least was not a wooer of Nature. 
Her scream had brought Mr. Bruce Percey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett, and several other inhabitants of the Melrose to their 


“THERE WILL BE NO LECTURE ON ‘PERSONAL MAGNETISM,’”” HE DECLARED 


doors, and with their help Mr. Dellwood half dragged, half 
carried the chambermaid to his apartment. 

‘“Take her to my place—take her to my place; I havea 
reason,’’ he protested when Mrs. Bennett offered the cortege 
the hospitality of her drawing-room, which was much nearer. 
So Cassie was escorted to where Sarah was reposing weakly 
on the sofa and Miss Dillingham—her skirts drawn tightly 
about her feet —was fanning herself in a rocking-chair. 

‘“Cassie has had a great fright,’? Mr. Dellwood informed 
them; ‘‘she has seen something—presumably a snake,”’ a 
statement that Cassie seemed to confirm by the renewed vigor 
of her sobs. ‘‘ Now, Cassie—speak up and tell us what it 
was that scared you so; you haven’t been letting Madame 
Mortimer rob you of your money and ruin your health in this 
outrageous—this criminal way, poor girl.”’ 

“J didn’t pay anything,’’? Cassie gulped; “I couldn’t 
afford it; the lectures were twelve dollars apiece and I only 
get fifteen a month. But Monday is my day off, and I hid 
myself in the balcony where the music plays and I—I—I— 
listened. I did everything she told the ladies to do; day 
before yesterday I think I brokea rib 
Sarah sat up on her sofa; Miss Dillingham stopped fanning; 
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Mrs. Dellwood looked pained; her husband mopped his fore- 
head. There was, then, no snake after all. 

“Tf you did everything the ladies have been doing,’’ said 
Mr. Dellwood, “‘ the first thing you know your salary will be 
garnisheed for hothouse vegetables; I expect mine to be.”’ 

‘7 got mine free,’’ Cassie replied —not without a kind of 
grotesque, tear-stained coquetry. ‘‘I have a friend—a gen- 
tleman friend—I keep company with him; he’s Larken’s 
delivery man,’’ she falteringly explained. ‘‘ But the day 
before yesterday when he was making his rounds and found 
that I had hurt myself—we had a falling out. He said that 
Madame Mortimer was a fake. He said she had a corner in 
eggs and cucumbers and that she and Larken were dividing 
the profits. I didn’t believe him and sent him away. But 
yesterday morning I found out the truth by myself —for the 
cook sent me upstairs with Madame Mortimer’s breakfast — 
oatmeal, a beefsteak, fried potatoes, bacon, scrambled eggs, 
three hot rolls and a pot of coffee; and I too weak and 
nervous almost to carry it. I would have told the ladies— 
only —only »» Cassie hesitated and wept softly on the 
back of her hand. 

““Yes, Cassie, you should have warned us,’’ 
Dillingham resentfully. 

““T thought if I could just hear the lecture on ‘ Personal 
Magnetism; How Attained,’ I might be able to bring the 
best man in the world back to me,’’ Cassie sniveled. 

While Cassie was brokenly recounting her woes, Sam had 
returned from his walk and hurried into the room where he 
stood waiting for a chance to speak. 

““ There will be no lecture on ‘ Personal Magnetism,’’’ he 
declared; ‘‘ Madame Mortimer and her maid haveleft. Their 
trunks were going downasIcamein. There’sa notice on the 
door of the big parlor saying that she’s 
suddenly been sent for from England 
to get the Queen in shape for the 
Coronation. Wouldn’t that jar you? 
But that isn’t what I came to say —the 
whole hotel’s in an uproar and nobody 
can find out what’s the matter. Mrs. 
Bruce Percey has locked herself in her 
room and is screaming dreadfully. 
Mrs. Bennett has a chill in the elevator 
and won’t get out; she keeps the man 
going up and down without stopping 
—JIhad toclimb the whole seven flights. 
Neither of them will tell what has hap- 
pened; they just yelp and say they’re 
nervous. The porter was breaking 
down Mrs. Bruce Percey’s door as I 
passed. I bet I know what’s wrong 
with them,’’ Sam ended with a scowl 
at his sister. 

“Qh, this is too terrible. 


said Miss 


Leave us 


—leave us!’’ Sarah beseeched him, 
while Mrs. Dellwood renewed her con- 
solations with one arm and made 


gestures of dismissal with the other. 
Sam retreated to his own room and had 
scarcely slammed his door when he ran 
back again to the library. 

“Mamma,’’? he exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ I think it’s a shame that they 
can’t let my things alone. Somebody 
has taken my snake!”’ 

““VYour snake,’’ Mr. and Mrs. Dell- 
wood and Sarah and Miss Dillingham 
and Cassie cried in chorus. 

““Ves, my snake. I picked him up 
half frozen on the golf links a week ago 
and brought him home in my pocket. 
He’s_ been perfectly contented in a 
collar-box on my bureau —and now 
somebody’s had to go and let him out. 
Sarah, did yow see my snake?’’ he 
demanded suspiciously. At which 
Sarah buried her face in the pillows. 

With Madame Mortimer’s departure the price of eggs and 
cucumbers immediately went down; but Cardover’s dry-goods 
shops were for days unable to supply a sudden and unusual 


demand for opaque veils. 
(THE END) 


Qu 
A Deserved Success 


YOUNG English artist who came over to this country less 
than a year ago found that his many letters of recom- 
mendation secured him a cordial reception, and nothing more. 
For a time the lines did not fall to him in pleasant places, but 
now, like the children of Israel, he is going forward. His 
less successful friends speak, of his luck. He built up his 
luck by such methods as the following: Having drawn an 
illustration for a magazine, he submitted it, for criticism, to 
a friend who was competent to criticise, and who declared it 
excellent. But, in spite of this commendation, the artist him- 
self was so little satisfied with the details of a flower that he 
spent two whole days wandering about the Palisades until he 
found the flower. Then, and then only, was he satisfied. 
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@ Health brings wealth more often than wealth brings 
health. 


@Hard luck visits us; 


neighbors, 


retribution 


@A man’s good work lives after him, but it isn’t 
always identified. 


@The man who has never been tempted may be unin- 
tentionally honest. 


CA good home in a healthy village still beats a small 
room in a city flat. 


@It isa happy accident that places Thanksgiving Day 
before the meeting of Congress. 


C@AIl say prosperity is a good thing and in the next 


breath they object to its high prices. 


@The man who never gets enough will enjoy what 
he has more than the man who gets too much, 


@It has come to the point where arbitration is a nice 
thing to talk about after the troubles are settled. 


Cit is singular that the man who can always tell how 
it should be done never did it or anything like it. 


@We all recognize the superiority of mind over mat- 
ter, but somehow the cheapness of books did not help much 
when the dearness of food was followed by the scarcity of 
fuel with which to cook it. 
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Old Beliefs and New Facts 


Viens things we believed yesterday disappear or become 

doubts to-day. George Washington did not cut down 
the cherry tree; William Tell shot no apple from the head of 
the boy; it has not been proven that the mysterious unknown 
ever struck Billy Patterson. When we had measles in our 
youth and doctors would not let us have fresh air, cold water 
and comfort— now they cure measles by the very things they 
denied. Doubt has even assailed the virtue of the porous 
plaster and attacked the laws of competition. 

Even from the .exalted Malthus is the world withdrawing 
its confidence. Book after book, generation after generation, 
scientist after scientist has put faith in his theory that ‘‘ the 
increase in population tends to outrun the means of subsist- 
ence,’’ and thus we have found a certain consolation in war, 
pestilence, famine and other destroyers and restrictions of 
propagation, because if more people lived there would not be 
enough good things to go round. But here comes Professor 


overtakes our- 
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Brentano, of the University of Munich, with an array of mod- 
ern facts and figures to show that Malthus was wrong, and 
that he led the thinking part of. the human race into error. 
Civilization, he declares, means not only increase in popula- 
tion but increase in resources, in creature comforts. After 
William the Conqueror it took six centuries to double 
England’s population, but in the past century the population 
quadrupled and the per capita wealth increased a hundred 
per cent., while wages increased more than that. In the 
United States, the marvel of all growth, subsistence as 
expressed in wages and wealth more than keeps pace with 
the population. There is to-day in the banks an average of 
$108 for every man, woman and child, and the wealth of the 
country if divided among its eighty million inhabitants would 
give each something like two thousand dollars. Thus civiliza- 
tion appears to be providing for its own, in spite of Malthus 
and his theory. 

We spoke of competition. ‘‘ Competition is the life of 
trade’’ is a declaration we have heard from babyhood. But 
now we have a large number of good people who honestly 
doubt it. They believe in the new condition of combination, 
in the monopoly of public utilities by the Government, in 
decreasing the cost to the consumer by excluding the cost 
of competition. We do not know where all this will lead — 
just as nobody really knows how to solve the trust question 
or which of the half-dozen varying remedies suggested by 
President Roosevelt would be worth trying. In the very 
places where laws against trusts are the thickest the trusts 
thrive most. But that is not all, for we have in recent scien- 
tific magazines and periodicals many proofs that the Gulf 
Stream is not what it has been represented to be. So it goes. 
Our new knowledge may yet justify the man who spoke dis- 
respectfully of the Pleiades; it may even begin to churn the 
Milky Way. 
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The Sleeping Lion 


N LOTOS LEAVES —an old publication of the Lotos Club 
of New York City—there is printed, rather than pub- 
lished, a remarkable poem written years and years ago by 
John Hay, the Secretary of State. Itisentitled Liberty. Its 
first stanza is in admiration and love of the sea, whatever its 
mood of calm or sullen unrest or furious storm. Hay, the 
poet, then likens the sea to Liberty, and majestically sweep- 
ing the strings of his harp he sings of Liberty: 


“* Let us not despise it when it lies 
Still as a sleeping lion, while a swarm 
Of gnat-like Evils hovers round its head; 
Nor doubt it when in mad, disjointed times 
It shakes the torch of terror, and its cry 
Thrills o’er the quaking earth, and in the flame 
Of riot and war we see its awful foam 
Rise by the scaffold where the crimson ax 
Rings down its grooves the knell of shuddering kings. 
For, always in thine eyes, O Liberty, 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee! ”’ 


Obviously —for its exalted passion—this is the work of a 
young man, but a young American, one who had felt in youth 
what the boy John Hay must have felt as he was privileged to 
stand near Lincoln in the red days of Civil War. And it 
gives one a strange sensation, a mingling of emotions, to come 
upon these lines in this time when ‘‘a swarm of gnat-like 
Evils hovers’’—this time when, because a few irresponsibles 
here and there have not yet learned what America means 
when it says ‘‘ Liberty!’’ many timid ones twitter hysteric- 
ally of the perils of ‘‘overeducating the masses’’ and of 
“trusting property to universal suffrage.’’ 

These lines recall that wonderful letter of Washington in 
reply to Nicola’s suggestion that he should lead in a move- 
ment to give America ‘‘ a mixed government like England’s’’ 


_ —a letter which every American should read not once but 


again and again. And the line, 


**And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee!’’ 


might bean echo of the look in the eyes of McKinley as he fell 
at Buffalo. 

It is well that the world does not live for abstract ideas 
wholly, does not dwell upon them always. But, when the 
senses are stupefied with the corn and wine of a prodigal 
prosperity, there may be a certain profit in recalling such a 
poem as John Hay’s, and such a definition of a state as Plutarch 
makes the wise men of Greece give: 

Solon —‘‘ I hold that city or state happy and most likely to 
remain democratic in which those that are not personally 
injured are yet as forward to question and correct wrongdoers 
as that person who is more immediately wronged.’’ 


Bias —‘‘ Where ail fear the law as they fear a tyrant.’’ 

Thales —‘‘ Where the citizens are neither too rich nor too 
poor.”’ - 

Anacharsis —‘ Where, though in all other respects they are 


equal, yet virtuous men are advanced and vicious men 
degraded.’’ 

Cleobulus —‘‘ Where the rulers fear reproof and shame 
more than the law.”’ 

Pittacus —‘‘ Where bad men are prohibited from ruling and 


good men from not ruling.’’ 


November 8, rg¢ 


An Example to be Avoided 


‘“B OYS will be boys’’ is very well understood by every o; 
who has anything to do with boys, and therefore d 
allowance is always made for the exuberance of youth. T 
pranks of college undergraduates have become famous, a 
men whose pasts are still not too far removed from them, 4 
who are able to keep youthful hearts under gray exterio 
smile at some of the ill-considered actions of young men, e 
if at times they disapprove of them. But there is a differe 
between the harmless folly of high spirits and the stupid a 
criminal actions of men old enough to know better. 
The action of five hundred students of a Western univers 

a few weeks ago, who, excited over a football game, raid 
and practically wrecked a railroad train, resisting the auth 
ities when arrested and attempting tostorm the jail to libera 
their companions, calls for serious condemnation. This y 
not mere thoughtlessness. It was an open defiance of | 
and all properly constituted authority, and was anarchy in 
worst form. It was setting an example so bad and so vicioy 
that it cannot be excused on the mere ground of a colle 
boys’ lark. Great damage was done to property; the lives 
people on the train were put in jeopardy, and the law y 
openly defied by men who considered themselves superior 
the law. A man whose infraction of the law had been o 
one-tenth as grave as that of the university boys would 
been promptly punished and sent to prison for his offen 
and doubtless the majority of these five hundred stude 
would have upheld the righteousness of society’s verdict. 
Boys must be boys, but they must also, especially wh 
they are collegians, remember that they are under the sa 
restraints which control all other members of society, and th 
are amenable to the laws precisely as are all other perso: 
irrespective of social condition. In fact, young men who 
studying to gain an education, which in its broadest sé 
means something more than mere book-learning, owe an ol 
gation to those less fortunate to set a good example, and ¢ 
of the greatest obligations laid upon them is to respect 
law and those who are placed in authority over them. It 
to be hoped that the bad example set will not be emulated 
the students of other universities. Rather let them try 
show their manliness by taking part in all healthy sports, 
showing the life that is in them by originality and clevern 
without causing injury or inconvenience to any one; 
always let them bear in mind that the first duty of the m 
who is trying to equip himself for the battle of life, anc 
become a worthy citizen and an honor to his community, i: 
reverence the law and conform to discipline. q 


og 
The SafeKeeping of the Caribbear 


T IS a curious circumstance that the area of volcanic 
turbance in Latin-American politics just now is precis 
within the inner circle of our own influence. Ina broad y 
the whole Western hemisphere is covered by the Morn 
Doctrine, but if that Doctrine had never been heard of it wo 
still have been necessary for us to assume the guardians! 
of the Caribbean Sea, with the approaches to the Isthm 
Canal. And it is exactly there that the lava is spurting 
every side. Things seem to be going quietly enough 
Brazil, Argentina, Chili and the rest of the remoter La 
republics, but Venezuela, Colombia, Haiti and Cen 
America are in an incessant state of eruption. 
Thus it happens that the American policeman’s work is 
out for him right on his own beat. And how he is goin, 
handle it is the most puzzling question that has confror 
him in a good many days. Forcible annexation would b 
unpleasant in practice as it would be reprehensible in mot 
The American people are not pining after the conquest of 
more Philippines. It is possible that the methods adopt 
preserve order on the line of the Panama Railroad mighi 
profitably extended. We might keep a powerful fleet alv 
in the Caribbean and occupy any coast towns that see 
threatened with anarchy. Fortunately most of the for 
interests that make trouble over the Monroe Doctrine ar 
the seaports. If order could be maintained there the pe 
cians might be allowed to play at revolution in the inte 
without doing much harm. Probably they would not cal 
revolutionize much under such conditions, for there ar 
banks in the jungle to loot, no foreign merchants to levy fo! 
loans upon, and no importers to hold up at the custom-hot 
Peace in the seaports would be likely to mean peace e\ 
where. : 
Something will, certainly have to be done soon, for 
spectacle of Uncle Sam going half around the world to 
duce good government into the Malay Archipelago and lea 
a welter of anarchy at his own doors is a little too incon 
ous, especially as he vehemently refuses to allow the wot 
keeping order in that region to be undertaken by anybody € 


. 
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Sea and Mississippi Bubbles, have 

rapacious and unprincipled promoters swarmed in 
th numbers and preyed upon the trusting public with such 
/ounity and success as at the present moment. 
Zverywhere men of large affairs admit this phase of the 
ion’s financial condition to be truly startling. One prom- 
nt banker states his belief that there are to-day more than 
f a million of mining, oil and plantation schemes in 
cess of successful exploitation. Another officer of a large 
st company declares: 
“The only words I can think of strong enough to describe 
present situation regarding the unsound and fraudulent 
mcial schemes and their promoters are the words which 
ikespeare puts into the mouth of Ariel, when that ‘ airy 
rit’ exclaims: ‘Hell is empty, and all the devils are 
e.’ Nothing short of this quotation can do justice to the 
tregation of these financial vultures now settling down upon 
industrial feast which has been spread by the genius of 
ysperity for the American people.’’ 
Chat these statements are well within the truth is indicated 
‘the fact that it is almost impossible to find a newspaper 
ich does not contain the advertisements of from one to a 
hdred of these “‘ get-rich-quick ’’ schemes, of every shade 
plausibility, from the thinly veiled fraud to the ‘‘ solid 
|position,’’ so cleverly devised, so convincingly presented 
to ‘‘deceive the very elect.’’ Never before did the 
chinery of the United States mails groan under sucha 
den of circulars, booklets and other printed arguments 
ing upon a money-mad public opportunities for realizing 
dreams of sudden wealth. Demands upon all the agencies 
the Federal Government charged with the detection and 
lishment of those who use the United States mails for 
fidulent purposes are unprecedented, and _ post-office 
dectors, United States District Attorneys and agents of the 
‘eral Secret Service are flooded with work caused by the 
olesale operations of that class of promoters who are not 
tent with ventures which bear the stamp of legitimacy “‘ on 
Street,’’ but sail close to the line of the criminal statutes. 


N| EVER, since the bursting of the South 


Safe Rules for the Green Investors 


jause there is an abounding class of promoters who prey 
n the credulous public and prosper upon its misfortunes, 
‘conclusion should not be drawn that the promoter who con- 
's his energies to legitimate enterprises is not a useful and 
‘ued member of society. His office is a peculiar one, and 
bably he could not well bedispensed with. Certainly the 
‘ory of financial, commercial and industrial development 
ws that higher and progressive organization in these fields 
almost invariably been brought about by the efforts of 
1 not themselves engaged in the enterprises thus organ- 
‘. These men have stood outside the active ranks of the 
astries receiving their attention —and likely for that very 
son have been able to get a broad, judicial bird’s-eye view 
he situation and its possibilities. Then they have applied 
r genius for organization, for the getting of men, money 
certain industrial resources together, and causing these 
es to act in peace and unison instead of continuing in a 
le of war. A clever Chicagoan who has himself promoted 
‘eral large enterprises declares that ‘‘The element of 
‘ce in a commercial or an industrial situation, as well as in 
) nternational one, is that which gives security to securities 
| pays dividends from earnings as well as interest on obli- 
‘ons’’; and he adds that, ‘‘ While a well-founded industrial 
(2 is certainly subject to capitalization, a wise suspicion is 
| most valuable asset with which a prospective investor can 
!t to do business.” 

vet it be granted, then, that the promoter who confines his 
‘ts to honorable and legitimate enterprises and methods 
#3 much entitled to confidence as the merchant, the manu- 
jurer or the jobber, and that he is exempt from the 
i tures which are here placed upon that class of promoters 
| Prosper at the expense of others and render no good 
fice to business or society. That a note of practical 
ning may be sounded to those who are tempted to invest 
ventures whicl: promise large returns, the writer has gath- 


i the confidential advice and counsel of many leading 
a 
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PROMOTERS 
THAT PREY 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


THE LINE BETWEEN THE “‘FAKIR’”’ AND THE SERVICEABLE DEVELOPER OF 
INDUSTRY. SOME RULES FOR UNWARY INVESTORS, WITH INSTANCES 
OF ALLURING FRAUDS BY WHICH THE PUBLIC HAS BEEN VICTIMIZED 


financial men, bankers, trust-officers, and the editors of finan- 
cial journals, asking them to formulate a simple rule by which 
the most inexperienced investor may determine what enter- 
prises are worthy of investigation, how to investigate these, 
and, finally, what ventures are to be rejected as involving too 
great an element of risk. In asking for this information each 
man interviewed was requested not to make his rule so re- 
strictive as to debar the small investor from the possibility of 
profits fairly to be compared with the percentage of gain which 
the large and experienced investor is in the habit of receiving. 

One financier, whose name is undoubtedly known to nearly 
all the readers of this magazine, gives this formula for keep- 
ing out of bad investments: 

““Do not invest with any enterprise not directly under 
the management of men who have a deserved reputation for 
honesty and for success in large business affairs.’’ 

This statement was qualified by the significant observation 
that some men who have made national reputations ina polit- 
ical way have been led into enterprises of a doubtful sub- 
stantiality, and that their names as officers and directors have 
attracted the attention and gained the confidence of thousands 
of laymen who do not stop to think that there isa great differ- 
ence between politicaland business success, and that a national 
reputation in the former field should not be accounted as an 
indication of financial and éxecutive ability. 

Another equally distinguished financier gives still more 
detailed suggestions to the prospective investor. 

**Make no investment in a concern where the men in con- 
trol, or some of them, are not personally known to you to be 
what the banker calls good moral risks. By that I mean men 
of a high sense of business and personal honor. Jn addition 
to this they must also have a clear record for wide, practical 
experience in large business affairs and for a substantial suc- 
cess. Then I would strike out from consideration all schemes 
which promised to pay more than ten per cent. per annum on 
the investment. The element of security in an investment 
diminishes in the ratio that its percentage of possible profits 
increases, and when you stand a good chance of getting more 
than ten per cent, on your money, be sure that you are run- 
ning a stiff risk. 

“Again: The great bulk of losses on investments made by 
people of small or moderate means are on so-called securities, 
or stocks, which are not listed on the leading stock exchanges 
of the country. It may well be taken for granted that there 
is enough risk in the bonds and shares which are listed for 
trading at the exchanges, but these are vastly more secure 
than most of those of the enterprises not so listed. This is so 
because every security which is accepted for trading at any 
stock exchange has to pass muster at the hands of a committee 
of members of the exchange, who carefully inquire into the 
standing of the securities and bar out those which are not to 
be classed as substantial. Of course many stocks are listed 
which, sooner or later, turn out badly in the investment as 
well as the speculative sense, but the listed security has every 
chance in its favor as against the unlisted one.’’ 


ft Good Time to Sell Out 


Recently a heavy dealer in bonds remarked to the writer: 

‘“ A curious episode lately came within my experience which 
shows how thoroughly the promoter has done his work, even 
in the big ‘solid’ things that are star features on the leading 
stock exchanges of the country. Coming from New York to 
Chicago in the smoking compartment of a Pullman I made 
the acquaintance of a young man from California. Learning 
my business he said he wished to ask my advice. Then he 
related that his wife had inherited a certain comparatively 
small manufacturing plant. She was visited by the agent of 
a promoter who was organizing a consolidation of that indus- 
try. Finally the promoter offered $75,000 in cash and an 
equal sum in common and preferred shares of the combine 
stock. As the cash received was alone a good, fair price for 
the business, of course she sold and held the shares as velvet. 
There was a boom in the stock and she saw the price climb 
up until it amounted to much more than the cash payment. 
Should he sell or not? I advised him by all means to do so 


-ing liability under the “‘ lottery statute.’’ 
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at once, and asked him if there was any rea- 

son to believe that the combination could 
continue to pay heavy dividends on a string of plants bought 
on the basis on which that belonging to his wife had been 
sold. He saw the point and got out from under just in time 
to escape a big fall in those securities.’”’ 

It is a notable fact that less than a dozen great combines 
have recently passed into liquidation or at present are in 
process of reorganization, showing a shrinkage of upward of 
two hundred million dollars. And their shares were long- 
time favorites on the blackboards of the brokers. 

So much for the listed shares and the likelihood of their 
inflation under the manipulation of the skillful promoter! 
Once the listed stock is left behind, we enter the domain of 
schemes which run the whole gamut of plausibility, from the 
sheer absurdity of the ‘‘ cheap fake’’ to the investment which 
has all the color and circumstance of an imposing and con- 
servative enterprise. The town which has not a promoter is 
scarcely living up to its privileges in the modern sense; the 
spirit of scheming is abroad in the land, and quick gains and 
big ones made by wit instead of work is the order of the hour. 


Ain Air:Line on Wind Capital 


Some of these are so ingenious and clever that they compel 
the admiration of those who are able to see their weak spots, 
and deceive many of those who are seasoned by long experi- 
ence in affairs. Lately a promoter who had secured control 
of the charter and right of way of an interurban railroad 
brought to a friend this plan for the quick capitalization of 
his enterprise: Nearly twenty thousand dollars were to be 
expended in placing full-page advertisements in the Sunday 
issues of the leading daily newspapers of the country. 

The promoter was to capitalize the company for $2,000,000, 
divided into 400,000 shares of five dollars each; 197,000 
shares were to be advertised for sale at five dollars per share, 
realizing $985,000, while the balance, $1,015,000, was to go 
to the promoter. There were to be prizes offered to the pur- 
chasers of these shares to the amount of $170,000, and in 
addition the promoter was to donate to a philanthropic organ- 
ization a home at a summer resort on the line of the railroad 
of the value of $25,000. 

The $170,000 of prize money was to be divided into a cer- 
tain number of prizes, and the numbers taking these prizes 
were to be published in the advertisement, and the corre- 
sponding number of the subscription was to be determined by 
the order of its receipt. These subscriptions to shares were 
to be recorded, at the depository, by an appropriate receiving- 
stamp indicating the day, the hour, minute and second, and 
numbered consecutively in the order of their coming. The 
numbers of the several subscriptions which were to receive 
the prizes were designated in the advertisements, thus avoid- 
These prizes varied 
from $2 to $20,000, there being several $5000 and $10,000 
prizes. 

The cash received, $985,000, less the prizes, donation and 
advertising expenses, was to be used to build the road, which 
was to beconstructed or equipped entirely without bonded or 
other indebtedness. 

The depositary was to be a prominent bank, into whose 
hands all of the correspondence and remittances were to go, 
and which was to receive and hold all of the money, and issue 
the certificates of stock to the subscribers. If more subscrip- 
tions should be received than for 197,000 shares, they were to 
be returned to the senders. 

It was confidently expected that one issue of an advertise- 
ment of this character would produce a large amount of 
subscriptions in excess of those desired. While the friend 
admitted that the road itself was a sound business propo- 
sition, and that this was the cleverest scheme that had ever 
been put up to him by a promoter, he decided that it was 
““too good to be true’’ and declined to advance the $20,000 
for advertising. 

Thousands of persons are victimized by oil investment 
schemes through failing to realize that the production of the 
property is always greatest at the start and diminishes more 
or less rapidly until the vanishing point isreached. In other 
words, the inexperienced oil investor does not stop to think 
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that his ‘‘ gusher’’ insists upon throwing up 
to the surface, at the outset, an output which 
represents the principal of his investment, and 
that unless the certain diminution of his 
“yield’’ is taken account of in his purchase 
price, or is offset by a sinking fund, he is 
bound to lose. Here as inthe ‘‘ mining prop- 
osition,’? the wily promoter makes _ the 
skillfully manipulated estimate do service for 
accomplished results so far as influencing 
the mind of the investor is concerned, by 
ignoring the sinking-fund provision in his 
capitalization and basing his estimate upon 
the percentage of output at the start. Many 
plantation schemes, located in the Southwest, 
in Mexico, in Central and South America, are 
made to show fabulous prospective profits 
through the clever manipulation of estimates 
which allow reductions for so many exigen- 
cies that the investor comes to believe that 
every possible contingency is covered and 
discounted. 

Nearly all of these doubtful enterprises 
offer their shares at so small a figure that the 
day laborer has a chance to “‘ take stock ’’ out 
of his meagre savings. Some few of these 
corporations advertise their shares at a cent 
apiece and many of them at five cents, in 
order to catch the class of investors having 
only small sums. According to the banking 
fraternity, any enterprise which offers shares 
at these low figures should be thoroughly 
sifted before investment — and generally they 
will be wisely rejected. 

The latest development of the promoter’s 
art is the operation of corporations for the pro- 
motion of promoting. Several institutions of 
this kind are now resting under indictment 
for trial in the United States Courts. Their 
corporate titles are generally of an imposing 
kind, calculated to give the public the im- 
pression that they are banking and trust 
organizations. These houses operate in pairs. 
The man who answers an advertisement for 
a general agent comes to the city and finds an 
impressive suite of offices, resplendent with 
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polished furniture and an imposing array of 
official titles lettered upon glass doors. He 
is referred to another ‘‘ Guarantee and Trust ”’ 
corporation, in another part of the city. Its 
offices are equally magnificent, and the 
inquirer is assured that, although the company 
he is investigating is a competitor, they must 
admit it to besound and reliable in every way. 

The inquirer goes back delighted and is 
told that he can have a general agency ina 
distant Western city provided he can furnish 
satisfactory recommendations. Then a last 
slight formality is always brought up inci- 
dentally: The rule that all general agents 
must hold a certain amount of the company’s 
stock in order to insure self-interest and the 
highest efficiency of service. The sum asked 
is always in proportion to the applicant’s 
resources, which have been ascertained before 
negotiations reach a closing stage. As he is 
assured a good salary and a liberal commis- 
sion he does not hesitate to buy the stock. 
His duties are supposed to be the finding of 
industries which are in need of more capital 
and of the promoter’s art. When he sends to 
the general office a report of a prospective 
client he is told that the latter must first pay 
a fee— generally not less than $500—in order 
to have its condition investigated by an expert 
to be sent from headquarters. Also he soon 
discovers that his contract contains some 
cleverly worded clause which imposes condi- 
tions impossible of fulfillment and therefore 
makes the agreement void. Hundreds of 
victims of this general scheme, worked with 
an ingenious repertoire of variations, have 
been separated from their savings and cast 
adrift in cities distant from their homes. 
Secret Service agents of the Government have 
discovered the existence of ‘‘ Scheme 
Schools’’ for the purpose of teaching plans 
for the victimizing of the public—mainly 
through offers which hold out the inducement 
of home employment and pleasant work, 
which is ‘‘ not canvassing.’’ Also they have 
unearthed houses which doa thriving business 


in furnishing mailing lists of ‘‘ suckers.”’ 
These lists are graded according to ‘‘ qual- 
ity’’ and are charged for accordingly. 

A fair type of the ‘‘ home employment” 
variety of scheme recently came to light ina 
Western city and brought its operator under 
indictment by the Federal Grand Jury. Its 
plausibility is so great that there is some rea- 
son to believe that its manipulator was herself 
possibly deceived into thinking that it might 
run on indefinitely and consequently without 
disaster either to herself or her patrons. She 
secured the recipe for preparing a polishing 
cloth which did not cost her to exceed five 
cents for each cloth. Then she advertised 
for general agents to do ‘‘ work at home.’’ 
Each applicant was required to send two dol- 
lars for a sample cloth and agreed to write 
one hundred and twenty letters to personal 
friends recommending the polishing cloth and 
guaranteeing the honesty of its proprietor. 
For writing these letters each person was 
assured five dollars. Those first to respond 
to this opportunity were fully paid in strict 
accordance with the agreement. This process 
was continued until the proprietor of the 
scheme had her office literally stacked with 
thousands of these personal letters ready for 
mailing, her plan being to put them all into 
the mails at once so that if only a small 
proportion brought responses containing 
remittances she would find herself suddenly 
in the possession of a comfortable fortune. 
As it is believed that her accumulation of 
letters ready to be mailed amounted to more 
than one hundred thousand, the possibilities 
of her scheme will be readily appreciated. 
Her downfall came through the fact that she 
one day made a slight miscalculation in her 
finances, failing to have at her command, for 
payment to her letter-writers, asum of several 
hundred dollars. Suddenly she found her 
office besieged by more than two hundred 
angry and desperate women, and she would 
have undoubtedly suffered severe physical 
violence had not the police interfered. 


A Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountain 


no miners to persuade until this August, so 
most of the gold-seekers camped out for one 
or two nights. That is what made tin cans so 
valuable on the trail. Until a man has had 
to shift for himself, without an elaborate cook- 
ing outfit, he does not know how many uses 
there are for a harmless, necessary tomato 
can. It serves as coffee-pot, stewpan, cup 
and saucer, and water-glass. An ordinary 
shovel also makes an excellent frying-pan, 
and there are men so expert that they can 
also make gravy on it, and by covering it 
with ashes bake biscuits on it. A man never 
knows until he tries to get along without 
them how independent he is of the fortifi- 
cations civilization has put before him to 
protect him from manual work. Of a cold, 
starry morning on the trail, coffee tied in 
a sack and pounded with a little rock ona 
big one is as well ground as with a patent 
grinder. Arm an American citizen with a 
stout pocket-knife, equip him with a slab of 
bacon and a few pounds of flour, set him 
astride a cayuse plug, and it will surprise 
his friends to find how far he can go into the 
wilderness. And every mile he goes from 
Shafer’s to Thunder Mountain he learns self- 
reliance, and that is the important element in 
character. Riding a cayuse through the soli- 
tude one keeps his eyes fixed between the 
horse’s ears, but his mind has time to see the 
soul of things as they are, down at the base 
of life. One finds why the simple life in 
which every man is more or less dependent 
upon his own actions for his daily bread gives 
a community strength and makes an army 
invincible. On the trail, alone, one under- 
stands better than in a great crowd in towns 
that individualism is the heritage that Amer- 
ica got from the Indian; perhaps it is in the 
soil or the climate or that mysterious intangi- 
ble something we call ‘‘ environment,’’ but 
certainly wherever American character is 
typically vigorous it shows the self-reliance of 
the man on the trail. And the mountains and 
the plains, and the farms and the railroads, 
and the mines of this country are schools 
where this raw, ready courage is taught. A 
cowboy was riding down an Idaho mountain- 
side. His horse tripped and fell. The 
rider’s feet were in the stirrups; he could 
not kick them loose; in the second that the 
horse was getting ready to rise the man saw 
that he should be kicked to death if the horse 
ever got up. Before the horse had stiffened 
his forepaws the man had drawn his gun and 
shot the horse dead. Two seconds spent in 
deciding what to do would have cost that 


(Continued from Page 2) 


cowboy his life. A man going through a 
daily routine, with nothing to doin the morn- 
ing but to turn on the heat, who finds his 
courage put to a test when he squats ina 
bathtub of cold water, may have an academic 
admiration of courage, but when the time 
comes to use courage and judgment with the 
precision of a machine, if he fails the failure 
is fatal. It is a hopeful sign that the major- 
ity of the gold-seekers in Thunder Mountain 
are American-born. At Hunter’s cabin, the 
first night out from Shafer’s, they built a big 
campfire, and around it sat Hunter, a mining 
expert from Nevada; Hollister, a capitalist 
from New York; Lucas, a Texas oil boomer; 
Call, a Warrens politician, Seibre, a pros- 
pector from Seattle; Perine, a teacher from 
Chicago; Watson, a Klondike man; Crown of 
Coeur D’Aléne, and Howland, a California 
Irishman—all men with at least one gen- 
eration of free institutions in their blood. 
European blood is good blood, but it makes 
a man happy to see that American institutions 
do not make his own people flabby and afraid 
of a draft. 


The Frontier Theory of Materia Medica 


We talked of these things as we lay with our 
feet pointed toward Hunter’s campfire, and 
Seibre told us of the hardships of the winter 
in Thunder Mountain, of the trips on skees 
and snow-shoes, of the perils of the April 
journey, when men fear to bat their eyes lest 
it should start a snow-slide. And finally, as 
he warmed up to the work, he related how a 
miner’s life was saved by the presence of mind 
of the foreman during the winter on Mule 
Creek. The miner was taken suddenly ill, 
with symptoms of cholera morbus. The 
directions on the medicine chest prescribed 
number fifteen for cholera morbus, but when 
the foreman went for number fifteen he found 
the bottle empty, and with that rare instinct 
born of a life on the frontier quickly poured 
half a teaspoonful of number ten and half a 
teaspoonful of number five into atin cup, 
added sugar and water, administered the 
dose and brought the suffering man out of his 
pain in short order. Later Seibre tried to 
convince the crowd that the mosquitoes are so 
big in the Yellow Pine basin that hunters 
mistake mosquito tracks at the spring for 
grouse tracks, and that at night mosquitoes 
get so thick that one has to throw a rock 
through them to make a hole so that he can 
see if the horses are all right. Butone could 
tell that this story was not received with that 


gaping credulity which Seibre had hoped 
would welcome it. We went to bed feeling 
that he had tried to impose on us; the element 
of improbability in his story worked against 
Seibre. If he had merely said that the mos- 
quitoes had sat on logs and barked at the 
horses, his story would have been trimmed 
with that adornment of verisimilitude which 
makes a counterfeit pass current, till it strikes 
the man who bites. 

In the morning we set out on our journey 
over the hills and far away. It is thirty-five 
miles from Hunter’s cabin on a fork of Logan 
Creek to Roosevelt, at the base of Thunder 
Mountain. There is not a stretch of two 
hundred consecutive yards in the whole way 
where one may gallop a horse. The road 
goes straight up or straight down from Big 
Creek to Thunder Mountain. It is a desolate 
way in the main—through miles of dead 
forests, over bleak hillsides covered with 
decomposed porphyry and yellow ashes, down 
blue-gray cafions walled with gray rock that 
is not granite, across long, steep wooded 
mountains and by lakes that lie in the deso- 
lation of the place, mute and radiant, like 
angels’ souls cast into a pit. As the pro- 
cession of gold-hunters winds across this 
wilderness, and past Snow-slide Peak, the 
bleakest and highest of the Salmon River 
mountains, it is silent of any bird-call, save 
the raucous jeer of the Camp Robber, as he 
whirls along the path mocking the wayfarers. 
By the time one has ridden foursor five days 
on this trail his conversation has dried in 
him and he becomes a kind of moving vege- 
table. No dangers arouse him, no beauty 
thrills him. The lavender haze that covers 
the hills and deepens into purple in the 
arroyos may delight his soul, but he is silent 
as the solitude about him. Deep speaks unto 
deep in the dumb eloquence of perfect peace. 
There seem to be hours, though of course 
that is the spell of the time and place, when 
the shrilling of the pack-train bell is hushed 
and the slipping, sliding of the horses’ feet 
in the cluttered trail ceases and one appears 
to be going forward through a strange, wild 
place as though he were moving on the unsta- 
ble gossamer of a dream. 

When the trail drops into the cafion of 
Monumental Creek the insistent babble of the 
stream, stained with tailings from the Demey 
mine many miles above, forces the world and 
reality into the pilgrim’s mind, and the day- 
dreams vanish. For in the cafion half a 
score of trails meet from as many hills, and 
other travelers join the procession bound for 
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the foot of the rainbow. The horses that 
have come this way with packs er with men 
on their backs are tired to desperation. And 
the last fifty miles of the trail is a boneyard. 
Hundreds of poor beasts have dropped in 
their places and their carcasses have been 
pushed out of the way for the vultures and 
the wolves to feed upon. Monumental Gulch 
is the last long pull before reaching the jour- 
ney’s end, and the pack-drivers who swing 
into the main trail along the Gulch take new 
hope and revive their languishing vocabulary 
of saw-toothed profanity. 

Pirates swore to cauterize their souls 
against the prick of conscience for their own 
misdeeds; but the pale cast of thought of a 
pirate with his sword in his teeth, his pistols 
in his hands and his toes sloshing in gore is 
to the sonorous, diaphanous, diabolical snorts 
of the Idaho packer as the soporific cackle of 
the helpful hen to the cyclone’s roar of wrath. 
And the packer who releases all this rage 
may not be a wicked man nor an impious 
man. Old man _ Bull, who packs from 
Warrens to Roosevelt, who has sworn every 
tooth out of his head, and who may be heard 
on a clear day over half of Idaho, is a good 
man and pious at heart as a monk. But his 
mules require high-potency profanity and he 
makes a virtue out of necessity. Throw the 
ordinary pneumatic cussword of commerce at 
a pack-mule and he will not brush his tail in 
response. Curse him with the milk-and- 
water maledictions of a railroad section-boss 
and a burro will change his weight from 
one shoulder to the other, but will not move. 
Pound him raw with spiked clubs and your 
arm will weary before you have driven him 
a mile. Only the concentrated essence of all 
the blasphemy of the greaser, the dago, the 
Siwash Indian and the abandoned white man, 
poured like a boiling poison into his droop- 
ing ear, will keep the motor of the pack-mule 
moving. They say that old man Bull’s 
journals get so hot that his language often 
starts forest fires, but there is no well- 
authenticated case where this has happened. 

As the footpath climbs up the Monumental 
Creek Gulch one sees why the creek bears its 
name. For men inthe mountains throw their 
names at things with skill and precision. The 
cafion is a gallery of monuments. Nature 
has cut quaint capers, with erosions and with 
earthquakes and with fire and flood, and the 
rocks along the way have taken fantastic 
shapes. When this gulch is well known of 
men the photographs of these monuments 
will be as familiar in depots and hotels and 


railway guide-books as are the stone freaks | 


of the Garden of the Gods or of the Great 
Stone faces of the Eastern hills. 


The Pilgrim’s Untiring Persistency 


A mile from the town of Roosevelt, the only 
town in the gold-fields, the trail rises into a 
forest. Here, a few months ayo, a forest fire 
raged, but did not check travel. Pack-train 
after pack-train scooted through the blazing 
timber, with burning trees crashing across 
the path, and the fires bursting from the 
canvas-covered packs upon the animals, and 
smoking brands dropping on the shoulders of 
the men. But gold is an exacting mistress, 
and when she beckons men rise and follow. 
If it be through fire, they enter the pit with- 
out faltering. And so into these gold-hills 
the trails from the uttermost parts of the earth 
have been spilling their human flood. Men 
have come on snow-shoes in winter and 
spring, and in summer have waded torrents; 
all have passed through perils and have 
walked along precipices touching elbows with 
death. Other crusades have had _ their 
insignia and their badges; but the crusaders 
of Thunder Mountain wore the strangest 
badge of all. It was a pack on the back 
rampant, held in place by blue overalls, 
couchant, with the legs crossed on the 
wearer’s breast and pinned to the rear eleva- 
tion behind. Day after day these crusaders 
hit the trail and kept it hot through freezing 
weather. And night after night they lay out 
under the stars on their spruce beds, and such 
was the enchantment of the crusade that the 
pines and firs and tamarack trees lifted into 
arches and domes and graceful columns, and, 
before the alkali patch on the milky way had 
been worn bald by the dead weight of night, 
these crusaders of Thunder Mountain closed 
their eyes and ‘‘ dwelt in marble halls with 
vassals and serfs’’ at their sides. And itcame 
to pass that some of these crusaders did find the 
foot of the rainbow at Thunder Mountain, and 
now they are digging for the pot of gold. 

- Editor’s Note—The next installment will be 
about the town of Roosevelt and the Thunder 
Mountain mines. The third paper will cover the 
Big Creek division of the Thunder Mountain dis- 
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The Hotel Cecil and 
Its Enfant Terrible 


By T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 
N 

A night in the very agony of the war in 

South Africa. The discovery had been 
made that the family of the Chamberlains had 
made vast profits in the supply of arms, 
ammunition and other things connected with 
the making of war. It had always been 
known that delicacy of feeling had not been 
the distinguishing characteristic of this some- 
what pushful race; but this combination of 


warlike policy in the chief figure of the fam- 
ily and commercial profit from the war was 


ASTONISHING thing took place one 


something that seemed to reach a point beyond | 


endurance of any honorable Parliament or 
even political party. When, therefore, it was 
known that Lloyd George, one of the most 
fearless of the pro-Boer Liberals, was to bring 
the matter before the House of Commons, 
everybody expected that, however clever 
might be the defense of Mr., Chamberlain, 
the debate was bound to do him irreparable 
mischief. 

The situation was not supposed to be in any 
way modified by the fact that a Mr. Bartley 
had put down 
anti-Chamberlain motion another resolution, 
which called attention to the construction of 
the Ministry and to the overwhelming repre- 
sentation in it of the one family. Nobody 
attached any importance to the motion. Its 
proposer—a not very sympathetic figure — 
was supposed to be influenced by disappoint- 
ment; and in any case, as he was a member 
of the Unionist party, he was considered to 
have sinned against all canons both of party 


| discipline and of personal good taste in having 


raised such a painfully personal question at 
all. The general expectation was that the 
motion would end ina wretched fizzle, and 
that nobody would be discredited by it but 


| the very tactless person who had _ brought 


it forward. And yet what really happened 
was that it was the motion against Mr. 
Chamberlain which turned out a fizzle; 
whereas it was that against Lord Salisbury 
and the Cecil family which produced profound 
effect and very general assent. It was then 
for the first time that Liberals and other 
opponents of the present Government realized 
how much the conduct of Lord Salisbury in 
stuffing the Cabinet with members of his fam- 
ily was resented by the members on his own 
side. 


The Revolt Against Cecil Exclusiveness 


The phrase applied to the Government at the 
time was the Hotel Cecil—a name, as you 
know, suggested by one of the great hotels of 
London; and the namehas stuck. The truth 
is that the Unionist party is so overwhelm- 
ingly strong that it is bound to have a vast 
number of disappointed ambitions; there is 
not enough to go around even if there were 
forty instead of eighteen Cabinet Ministers 
when a party has a majority of 130. The 
result is that there areinall parts of the party 
men who think that they have a right toa 
place; and some of them are entitled to hold 
that opinion. And, instead of their getting 
even a chance, they find the sons and nephews 
and relations by marriage of the Cecil family 
and the son and dependents of Chamberlain 
pére swallowing up all that there is going. 
Mr. Balfour had an opportunity of righting 
this state of things to some extent when the 
moment came for reconstructing his Ministry; 
but everybody who knew Mr. Balfour khew 
that he was not in the least the man boldly to 
grasp such a situation; that he was too kind- 
hearted, too considerate, too jealous of his 
great personal popularity to make anything 
like the clean sweep which in the opinion of 
his own party as well as that of the country 
generally was demanded of him. The war 
is over, and the country breathes freely at 
the fact; but do not suppose that anybody 
forgets the terrible volume of disasters, blun- 
ders, horrible unpreparedness which that 
war revealed. There is not to-day a man 
who thinks that the Ministry responsible for 
the war did well. The feeling is universal 
that the country is in the hands of bunglers, 
decadents, and two families; and that is the 


| feeling which is really producing the.dry-rot 


which has come upon the Ministry and which 
in a short time will probably make it impos- 
sible for it any longer to hold power. 

It is a curious fact that the cleverest of the 
Cecil family —the only one in Parliament who 
has got nothing—is yet the one who has 
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‘Sectional Filing Systems” 
ALL IN SECTIONS— Begin with just the 
KINDS and NUMBER of sections you need to- 
day. Add more sections of ANY KIND as the 
growth of your business demands. Always 
the appearance of a SINGLE CABINET ho 
matter how many sections are used. Write 
for catalogue No. ‘‘R-19’’—it explains all, 
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On Approval 


— There is never any risk in buy- 
ing genuine “Macey” goods—we 
ship every article “On Approval,” 
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PRICES 40 to 100 per cent. greater 
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at retail. 
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Mississippi and north of Tennessee and 
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Storage Cupboard, Base 
Section, No. 865, with Ad- 
justable Shelf— 


$7.50 


Makers of High- 
Grade Office and 


That a watch—so serviceable and accurate as The 
Ingersoll—can be sold for one dollar is only made possible | 
by the same mechanical and _ business | 
genius which has given us the one-cent 

newspaper and the ten-cent magazine. 


Fifly years ago Switzerland prod 
watches by hand labor, and charg 
cordingly. To-day marvelous machi 
turns out two million perfectly acct 
Ingersoll watches annually to sell at a de 


Bought, carried and valued by both the mill 
and the millionaires. The world keeps t 


Ask your dealer ( 
for an INGERSOLL and see that 
you get it. If you don’t, send usa 

Dollar and you will receive one by return mail, postpaid. Booklet free. 


Address Dept. 21, ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N 
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‘‘The Easy to Play ’’ 


We Will Pay 
On Your Savings 
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Established 
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fect in every detail, of wonder- Under State Deposits may be made or 
ful tone power, capable of the Banking ~ any time, and bear earnings 


sweetest and grandest music. Ar- 
ranged so simply that almost anyone can Sut 
play a tune on it in a few minutes. The music 
book and charts furnished free with every zither $ 00 
enables you to do it. 


day invested. Fudd particulars f 
upon request. 
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sold on commission 


Dept. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 
and syndicated. 
1,000 buyers on our 


Short Stories list. Instruction 


given by mail in Short Story Writing, News Corre- Le 
spondence and Reportorial branches. Send for 7 
free booklets —tell how to start right. Address, 


United Press Syndicate, 680 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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/ Burning Taught by Mail. Decorate yourh 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, sf 
stands, bags,pocket-booksand ahundred “cae 
that can be decorated by this fascinating 

You need not be an artist to master it. 
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THE KALAMAZOO 


—the perfect cooker and baker — will 
be sent to your own home on 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TEST 


Try it ‘in your own way. These Ranges are all fitted 

with our patent oven thermometer (shown above). 

They are sold direct from the factory to you at factory 

a: Write for the free illustrated catalogue. It is 
_ full of useful information, We makea splendid Round 
y Heater that burns any kind of fuel. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“The Razor with a Character ’’ 
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helped almost more than anybody else to 
aggravate the growing feeling of discontent 
and fatigue with the Hotel Cecil. Ialludeto 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Lord Hugh Cecil is one 
of the most curious and interesting figures in 
the life of England to-day. He represents 
something of the kind of feeling which was 
represented by Gladstone when he was 
between twenty and thirty-five years of age. 
Sometimes it is difficult to believe that this 
young man was born in the dying days of the 
nineteenth century—that century which 
ended in the destruction of so much of the 
religious faith and even of the secular millen- 
niums which were the dreams of the Free 
Thought philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Somehow or other, Lord Hugh Cecil 
seems to have strayed into the nineteenth 
century and into the House of Commons from 
a medizval monastery. He is the represent- 
ative of the Church of England par excellence. 

The ordinary Englishman really does not 
much care about religion in its dogmatic 
aspect one way or the other. He goes to 
church or to chapel; but he regards the 
difference between the different sects of 
Protestantism with lazy and sometimes with 
contemptuous indifference. Not so Lord 
Hugh Cecil; for he looks down upon Non- 
conformists as erring brethren who are guilty 
of heresy and schism, with the result that he 
has fought more tenaciously than almost any 
other member of the House of Commons in 
the Education Bill debates, which are at this 
moment throwing England into something 
like a religious war. 


Lord Hugh Cecil, the Rebel Orator 


The physical man Cecil is like the spiritual 
and mental man. Tall, painfully thin, with 
a shambling walk, with a face that is not so 
much yellow as pallid and green. pale, the 
poor boy looks like one of the starved young 
poets you might expect to find in a cabaret in 
Montmartre. And all his movements are those 
of aneuropath. His long, thin, pallid fingers 
shake so audibly that you can hear it across 
the floor of the House of Commons when he 
has a question to ask or is about to make a 
speech. A young monk worn out by fastings 
and prayers, a poet in search of a dinner, such 
is the impression you would get if you saw 
this son of one of England’s oldest and most 
aristocratic houses without knowing who he 
was. And yet this young man, professing a 
very unpopular creed, this frail, emaciated, 
awkward body, without a particle of grace, 
twisting his hands when he speaks as though 
they were as boneless as those of some con- 
tortionist of a village fair, this young man 
has a power of speech such as no other man in 
the House of Commonscanreach. He is the 
one man in that assembly where self-restraint 
in speech is the almost universal rule, he is 
the one man who dares to let himself go, and 
who adventures to those heights of religious 
sentiment or passionate emotion which most 
men would not even think of approaching. 

I have heard several perorations from him 
which if uttered ina pulpit might have driven 
some worldling from his money-bags into a 
monastery, or perhaps, like Charles V, from 
his throne, or sent a woman from her lover to 
the convent. And such is the power of fine 
oratory that the English House of Commons, 
the least ideal of assemblies, the least clerical, 
the least emotiona] —the House of Commons, 
disagreeing from all the young man’s opinions 
and ideals, has listened in spellbound silence 
to these perorations, and when they were fin- 
ished has waked from an entranced silence 
as men might from a strange dream. 

But all the same, Lord Hugh Cecil is one 
of the causes that are visibly breaking down 
the present Ministry. There is at this 
moment in England a pretty strong current 
feeling against Ritualism. And this feeling 
is aggravated by the fact that the Ministers 
are pushing through the House of Commons 
a measure which is calculated to throw more 
power than ever into the hands of the parsons. 

And Lord Hugh Cecil, by preaching in 
season and out of season the vehement 
clericulum of which he is the exponent, 
and by his relationship to Mr. Balfour, 
comes into fierce conflict with this strong 
Protestant sentiment, and turns it not only 
against a particular Parliamentary meas- 
ure but also against the personality of the 
Prime Minister and that of the Government 
of which he is the head. It is curious that a 
young man about thirty years of age, with 
brilliant abilities, with high ideals, with 
extraordinary oratorical powers, should be 
the instrument which Destiny employs to 
help in the destruction of a Government the 
head of which is his first cousin, and which 
has one of his brothers and one of his 
brothers-in-law in important positions. 


Before Buying Shakespeare 


It Will Pay You to Read Our Special Offer 


There is no more reason for buying aninaccurate, poorly printed and incomplete set 
of Shakespeare than there is for buying a shoddy suit of clothes —less reason, in fact, as 
Shakespeare is meant to last a lifetime. There are many editions of Shakespeare’s 
works advertised as GOOD editions, but which are printed from old and worn plates and 
are wholly unsatisfactory. They are sold cheap, but they are dear at any price. The 
International Edition is the latest and best Shakespeare, and the only one that has been 
planned especially for busy people as well as for scholars, with the idea of making the 
reading of Shakespeare a pleasure. It will cost you $3.00 or $4.00 more than an inferior 
set — but it ts worth half a dozen ordinary cheap editions. It is not the kind of work 
you will have to apologize for owning, with an excuse for its incompleteness and its 
shabby appearance. 


Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes— 7,000 Pages — Size, 8 x 5'3 inches 


Buy the Best Edition 


The International Edition will be an ornament to your Library and you can show it 
to the greatest Shakespearian authority living —if you happen to meet him—with the 
assurance that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. It reproduces the famous and 
accurate Cambridge text. verything that Shakespeare wrote is given complete — 
including the Sonnets and Poems — and a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz is included 
with the set. There are 400 illustrations— art plates in colors, rare wood-cuts and photo- 
gravures—and the sets are handsomely bound in half-leather and cloth. Z®&Don’t 
worry over the obscure passages and muddy type of a trashy edition when a complete 
Shakespearian Library can be bought on our Club plan for a trifling outlay of a few 


cents a day. 
No Other Edition Contains: 


Two Sets of Notes « This is the ony edition 


tised edition in exist- 

ence—in less than 40 
Volumes — containing Critical Comments on the plays and 
characters selected from the writings of eminent Shakespear- 
ian scholars. These comments make clear the larger mean- 
ing of the play and the nature of the characters. 


Com plete Glossaries « Immediately follow- 


* ing each play is a full 

Glossary, giving the 

meaning of every obsolete or difficult word. No other edi- 

tion contains Glossaries as complete and full as these, and no 

other edition contains the Glossaries in the same volumes as 

the plays. 

« Preceding each play is an analysis of 

A rguments * the play —called an ‘Argument ''— 

written in an interesting story-telling 

style. If you do not care to read the entire play, you can 

read its plot and the development of its story through the 
Argument. 


Our Special Half-Price Offer! 


Weare distributing a special and limited Club edition through our Shakespeare Club. 
The advantages of ordering through the Club are that you have the set shipped to you 
for examination without costing youacent. You may retain it by paying the low 
Club price, which is just half the regular price, and you may pay in little easy 


* published that 

two full sets of Notes 

im connection with each play— Explanatory Notes for the 

average reader and Critical Notes for the critical student or 
scholar. 


Study Methods « This edition contains a com- 


Critical Comments : Tis is the 92 adver- 


* plete Method of Study for 

each play, consisting of Study 

Questions and Suggestions — the idea of the editors being to 
give in the set a college course in Shakespeare study. 


A Life of the Poet « No other edition contains 


* so much interesting ma- 

terial concerning Shake- 

speare himself. There is a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz, with critical estimates of his character and genius 
by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephens and other writers. They 
are vivid articles — interesting from start to finish—and they 
relate all that the world rea//y knows about Shakespeare. 


The 
University 


payments of $1.00 a month. The prices through the Club are $22 fora set Society 
in half leather binding and $18 for cloth binding, payable at the rate of 78 Fifth Ave. 
$1.00 a month. The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 New York 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare in 
half leather with Index and 

Method of Study. If satis- 
factory I agree to pay $1 with- 

in 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter for 21 months; if not 
satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days 


€ 
and $36.00. Cut out the coupon and mail it to us to-day. We es 
will send you a set, express prepaid, for examination, and if it is not 
satisfactory you may return it at our expense. This offer is a limited 
one, and when the present edition is exhausted there will be no 


more sets at this price. 
a complete Index of Shakespeare’s works, 


: by means of which the student can readily find any 


passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No Concordance of Shake- 
speare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth 
more to the average reader than a Concordance. None of the 
other widely advertised editions contains a Topical Index. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, 
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A French automobile completely con- 
structed in this country under American 
machine shop methods. 

The exact reproduction of its French 
prototype. 

Fitted with the King of Belgium 
aluminum body. 


The acme of perfection in automobile 
construction. 


Price, $5,500 
SMITH & MABLEY 


Sole Distributers 
513-515 Seventh Avenue 
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The American Model C. G. V., by the Charron 
Girardot & Voigt Company of America. 
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‘*THE PERFECT FOOD’’ 
FOR 


Braift and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 

IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 


MALTA-VITA is the original and only 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked, 
and toasted whole wheat food, yet many 
inferior imitations are offered the public 
under different names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, 
more tissue- building qui ilities, more nerve 
stimulant than is found in any other food. 

Beware of imitations. Insist on getting 
Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING, 
ALWAYS READY TO EAT. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Manufactured by 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Toronto, Canada 


Lessons Given to You 


personally and individually in Approved Gymnastic 
Development Work by and under the direction of 


Dr. A. Linder, B. S., D. O., 
pert in Physical Culture. 

By no other method ever discovered is it possible 
to obtain in so short a time and by so small an ex- 
penditure, such astonishing results. This is amply 
proven by the thousands of strong, healthy and 
graceful men, women and children who have used 
the Whitely Exerciser. These are not class lessons, 
but are prescribed by the doctor to meet your in- 
dividual case after you have written.a full and con- 
fidential statement of your physical condition. 

The WHITELY EXERCISER is made in five 
grades — $2, $3, $4, $4.50 and $5, and one FREE 
lesson is given with each Exerciser. Sold by 
dealers or sent C. O. D. on receipt of price. Send 
10c. for “* Physical Education "* by Dr. Anderson, of 
Yale. The new Whitely Booklet free upon request. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO. 


30 Pontiac Building 50 Domestic Building 
Chicago New York 
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SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


Ford’s Air-Tight Weather Strips Do It. Easily applied 
to any door or window. Samples and full particulars 
free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months. 


C.J. FORD, Manufacturer, Dept.D, Holyoke, Mass. 
PA y S: can make money with a MAGIC 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 


{ quantities of eels’ 


THE SATURDAT “EVENING  PCed 


Oddities and Novelties 
Day Science 


Every —- 


A Slippery Puzzle 


Applications are frequently addressed to 
the United States Fish Commission for small 
eggs, which are wanted 
for stocking ponds and streams. In every 
case the reply is a refusal, simply be- 
cause the article demanded is not obtain- 
able. Nobody ever saw an eel’s egg, and 
even the experts do not know whether this 
species of fish lays eggs or not. For all that 
anybody can assert to the contrary, it may 
bring forth its young alive, as do some kinds 
of sharks. 

It is one of the greatest puzzles that natu- 
ralists have ever tackled; for eels reproduce 
their kind in the sea, and never anywhere 
else. The shad and many other marine fishes 
leave the ocean at spawning-time and run up 
the rivers to lay their eggs, whereas the adult 
eels, which are ordinarily fresh-water crea- 
tures, descend the streams and seek the salt 
water for precisely the same purpose. 

This is why nobody ever saw an eel’s egg. 
Only a few years ago the famous German 
savant, Virchow, published an advertisement 
offering a reward for a female eel bearing 
spawn. It was copied into a multitude of 
newspapers, and, as a result, packages of 
eels were forwarded to the scientist’s address 
from all over Europe. Considerable embar- 
rassment was caused in this way, many of 
the consignments arriving in a decidedly 
unpleasant condition; but there was never so 
much asa single egg-bearing eel among all 
of the thousands received. 

The presumption is that eels do lay eggs. 
It is certain that the young ones promptly 
make for the mouths of the rivers and ascend 
them. They proceed up the streams in veri- 
table armies, and sometimes travel consider- 
able distances over dry land in order to get 
around an obstruction. In spring and early 
summer hundreds of cartloads of them, liter- 
ally, may be seen wriggling over the rocks 
and squirming about in the troubled waters 
at the foot of the Niagara cataract. Of course 
they cannot get over the falls, and so there 
are no eels in Lake Erie, except those which 
have been planted there. 

The upper Great Lakes have been planted 
by the United States Fish Commission with 
eels in great quantities, and they thrive and 
grow apace, though with no means of getting 
to the sea. They do not breed under such 
circumstances, of course, but any landlocked 
body of water may be stocked with them to 
advantage notwithstanding, inasmuch as the 
young ones are obtainable in unlimited num- 
bers at a very small price. They are useful 
as scavengers, and (though some people have 
a prejudice against them) they are one of the 
most delicious of fishes for eating. 


For Reticent Letter-Writers 


Individuals and firms often have reasons 
for not wishing their names to appear on 
letters sent out, yet without this arrangement 
there has been no provision for the return of 
the missive in the event of its failure to reach 
the person to whom it was addressed. 

To provide for correspondence which is 
desired to be strictly private, an envelope has 
been designed which, if not delivered, may 
be returned to the writer by the receiving 
post-office. 

Over the sender’s name and address and 
completely covering them on these new 
envelopes is fixed a gummed and perforated 
attachment, which is to bear the following 
instructions: 


dl } 
a 
John Doe 


New York City 


POSTMASTER: 

If not delivered in 
— days please open 
perforated section 
and find address. 
Otherwise not to be 
opened under pen- 
alty of law. 


Thus, if the letters reach the Badressce, the 
name of the sender will be concealed from 
those handling the mail or from fellow- 
boarders or business associates of the recip- 
ient, while at the same time the feature of 
the ‘‘return to writer’’ envelope is not 
eliminated. 

Some objection to the envelope is urged 
on the ground that it may help to screen and 
further the schemes of those using the mails 
for unlawful purposes. 


November 8, 1902 
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FOR HOME PLAYING — $15 to $45 

BILLIARDS, POOL, BALLETTO, TENPINS, ETC. 
21 Games Use in Any Room 

SIZES, 5,6,6% AND 7 FEET. WEIGHT, 30 to7o LBS. 


Recently improved. Place on dining or library table, 
or on our folding stand; set away in closet or be- 
hind door. Rich mahogany frame, with bed of 
patent laminated wood, steel braced; the only 
bed that will remain perfectly level under all con- 
ditions ; green broadcloth cover, best rubber 
and steel cushions, regular pockets with 
pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 4o 
implements, gratis. Sent on trial. Write ‘ 
fot booklet and colored plates, free; also for name of your local dealer. ‘ 


We make the best FOLDING PARLOR TENNIS TABLE. Send for Illustrated Price List, 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 


Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens, Made to Order. 
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Every young man and woman, and every business man who wishes to earn doub! 
the present income, should write for my prospectus telling all about the Powell Syste 
of Advertising Instruction, and giving strong testimony as to its unquestion 
superiority. All the great magazines wishing instruction for new members of their 
staffs invariably subscribe for my Course, which is opposed to the earlier methods 
teaching. There is no other course like it, and no other that has accomplished so mui 
good, My students are prize winners and command the highest salaries, because, as 
the authorities of advertising say, ‘‘they are taught by the most skilful expert.” 
See my full-page ads. in November and December Success for important informati 
But send for prospectus to-day. Address 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 162 Temple Court, New York 
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LILI PUT 


POCKET STEREOSCOPE 


The sm 
compl 


stereoaaaay 
apparatu 
with the n 


surprising Op- 
tical effect. It 
is collaps: 
and wit 
number of views can be 
conveniently carri 
in the pocket. Hi 
finished in silver 
gold decorations. 
20 photographs go} 
each “ Liliput ’—si 
from the whole w 
and beautiful series 0 
works. Price comp! 
$1.00, sent postpaid 
where. Duplicate serie 
pictures insets of 20 for 50 
500 subjects from which 
tions can be made. 
derful, instructive and en 
taining novelty. Addr 


LILIPUT STEREOSCOPE 6 


Forrest Building 
Phila 
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ENORMOUSLY 
The Largest SALE 


applied for. 


Dept. F 


Y POSITION AS TELEG 
with the C. & N. W. Ry. OPER 


is due to the thorugh in- 3 
struction received at Dodge’s Institute 


paraiso, Ind. F, A. Moun 
UATE 

age Se eae - Tel. Operator, La 
Write Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full 
We teach telegraphy thoroughly. School established 
cost, tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and 
months’ course, §82.. This can be reduced. Catal 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, In 


California Resort Before deciding Es 


spend the inte 
free illustrated booklet about California’s mostat 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s heal 
wonderland; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., 


I Print My Own 


) Circulars, Newspaper. Press 
size, Money saver. Big 
ing for others. Type-setting 
sent. Write for catalog, Pp! 
paper, etc., to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden. 


Cigarettes 


15- 


Cork Tips or Plain 


SURBKUG ComPaANy, Makers. 
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Chapped I deeds Goenee: 
and all afflictions of the 


skin. ‘A little higher in price, 
perhaps, than worthless sub- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.’” 
a Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where) or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the orig- 
inal). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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_ Genuine Leather Covering 


ae TCOMERY WARD & COMPANY 


ok like $5.00 shoes. 
Jear better than most shoes at $3.50. 
Cheaper shoes can’t be as good. They 
‘© not as economical ina year’s buying 
‘Radcliffe Shoes. 


txamine fall and winter 
delitfe Shoes 


re them 
ne and get book of shoe 


Sting shoes 
E _ Shoe ei 


‘ston, Mass, 
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Leather Fringe 


= usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 


elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. Our price is 
4.50. Our superb collection of fine furniture is 


§ shown in Special Catalogue R, which you are 


invited to send for. It shows a most desirable 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 


prices. It will be sent to 
COSA ny address outside of 


Chicago, Cook Co., Ill. 
You cannot afford to 
buy until you have 
seen our new Cata- 
logue R. 
Write 

now. 


R Ws) HIS Turkish 

as perfect as modern 
methods and honest construction can make it. 
Tt is large size and luxurious; the frame work 
of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 


Rocker is 


“pon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
y louble springs of the finest steel. 
| he same as specified by the U. S. Government as 
)3STANDARD, therefore, the best; 
}-ushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 
with ruffled edges. 
Heather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
woduced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, 
vhich is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 
tvill never crack or peel and will alw ays prove satis- 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
eather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 
i #4 of the rocker. 
| or $377.00 to $45.00. 


The springwork is 


has genuine hair 
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Covered in best quality of genuine 


Usually sold 
Price 


$24.50 


Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 
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for Women 


But cost $2.50. 


at your 
If he should not 
send us his 


ler’s, 


les, free. 
‘or renewing and pre- 
use only 


Dept. 20 
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Fine Violins 

Largest Stock on this continent, 
comprising the celebrated Hawley 
Collection. Write for new catalog 
(free) containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in color and photographic 
reproductions of a number of fine 
violins. List of Solo instruments 
ranging in price from $50 to $10,- 
0 Prices very low, value con- 
sidered. mr ia payments may 
be arranged. SPECIAL: Violins 
sent on seven Boat examination. 
Formal certificate of genuineness 
with each instrument. 


11 Adams Street, Chicago 


STORY- WRITING | 


and Journalism taught by mail. — 
MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on z 
commission. Send for free booklet, 

riting for Profit;’’ tells how 
to succeed as writer. 


u& HEALY 


RAE SALOR DAT. 


The Muse on Wheels 


Some authors are so fortunately endowed 
that they can dictate to a stenographer. 


They talk their romances as readily as a | 


merchant dictates his letters. But there are 
thousands of writers whose fountain of 
inspiration is confined to the ink-well. 

The market for manuscript being a wide 
and growing one, writers pure and simple 
frequently find scriveners’ cramp or at least 

“that tired feeling ’’ overtaking the hand and 
wrist. Such will hail with delight a device 
which has just been patented designed to be 
placed upon the wrist or forearm for the 
purpose of facilitating the movements of the 
muscles overtaxed in writing. 

The contrivance consists of a cork pad 
mounted on rotating balls adjusted to move 
in any direction. The pad, hollowed to fit 
the wrist or arm, is strapped on, and the 
good work goes on. The force employed in 
writing is minimized and the hand held in a 
natural and easy position which prevents it 
from becoming unduly fatigued. 

With this ball-bearing, trolley-like contri- 
vance buckled to the hand of genius, the out- 
put of magazine literature and popular novels 
may become truly formidable. 


Fruit Bricks 


The newest form of preserved fruit is 
bricks, which are either rectangular or disk- 
shaped, and done up in oiled tissue-paper. 
They are of about the consistency of a 
soft gumdrop, and, being composed largely 
of sugar, they hold the flavor of the straw- 
berries, peaches, pears, plums, or what not, 
admirably. 

These bricks will soon be on the market in 
large quantities from California, experiments 
in their manufacture having attained final 
success. They are made by boiling down 
the fruit pulp to a sugar until the desired 
consistency is reached, when the mixture is 
poured into pans and permitted to dry slowly 
for ten hours, being eventually cut into suit- 
able pieces and wrapped in the manner 
described. They will keep in perfectly good 
condition for years. 

Old-time housewives used to make plum 
or cherry ‘‘ cheeses,’’ as they called them — 
the art, alas! seems to have vanished —- 
which were so stiff that fanciful forms could 
be stamped out of them with a pastry-cutter. 
This delectable quality of stiffness, as well as 
the absence of stickiness, was attributable to 
the boiling, which was brought to exactly a 
certain point (after putting the fruit through 
fine sieves) in order to turn the sugar to candy. 

It is the same principle that is used in the 
manufacture of the fruit bricks, which, when 
they are to be used, are soaked preliminarily 
in warm water for an hour. They are said 
to be almost like the fresh fruit, being readily 
utilized for pastry and other desserts, and 
their cost is moderate. Before long, doubt- 
less, they will be for sale in all the grocery 
shops. 

The production of fruit pulps in other 
shapes has already become enormous in this 
country, most of them being put up in cans 
for the flavoring of ices and soda-water. One 
can buy in this form apricot pulp, peach 
pulp, apple pulp, pineapple pulp, quince 
pulp, and various others. Strawberry pulp 
we are exporting in large quantities to 
Europe. 


Hypodermics for Trees 


Asa result of recent experiments in science, 
it is claimed that the days of the woolly 
aphis, the codlin moth and _ other fruit 
pests are numbered. The new process of 
fighting orchard insects is unique. A hole 
or socket is bored into the trunk of the tree 
and in the opening is deposited a compound 
to be taken up by the sap into the branches 
of the tree. 

It is claimed that not only are fruit and 
tree pests thus destroyed, but that the tree, 
by its absorption of the injection, is made 
healthy and thriving. 

The compound injected into the tree con- 
sists of gunpowder, saltpetre, copperas and 
sulphur. Pulverized and mixed and applied 
according to a patented process, the ingredi- 
ents are said to be readily absorbed by the 
tree. 

Thoroughly diseased apple and peach trees 
experimented upon were purged of their 


pests, and the quality of the fruit improved 
and the trees grew sturdy under the tonic 
effect of the insecticide. 
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EVENING POST 
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If young men only knew the pleasure 
and benefit derived from an out-of- 
door life they would provide them- 

selves with a reliable FIRE ARM 

We make 


and enjoy a grand sport. 
a large 


and varied line of 


RIFLES = from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS = from $2.50 to $50.00 
SHOTGUNS from $7.50 to $25.00 


Our latest production is a Double 
Barrel Shotgun, the finest of its | 
class manufactured. All dealers in 
sporting goods handle our ARMS; 
don’t accept a substitute — insist 
upon a STEVENS. 

alogue should be in the 


FREE hands of every one inter- 


ested in Shooting. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


165 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Our new 128-page Cat- 
| 


Send for a copy. 


uw FEES returned. 


USPENDERCG® PATENT SECURE 


F REE opinion as 

to patental ility. 
that support without restraint—GUYOT Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
Perfect ev ery way. If not at your dealers send 50ce for vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y.City | FRFE- 
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EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


: call 


Dept. No. : 


if issued at years of age. 


ADDRESS e-c- etree ares 
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The November System Free 


Send us a dime to-day. We will enter 
your name for the Special December 
System (out December rst), and mail 
you at once a November issue so you 
may learn with- 
out delay that a 
monthly reading 
of System means 
to your business 
—less work and 
less worry — no 
overtime and 
few mistakes. 


aS 


Regular Departments 

of the Magazine 
System in Selling. 
Correspondence. 
System in Exporting. 
System in Shipping. 
The Laws of Business. 
System in Advertising. 
Business Statistics. 
Answered by Experts. 
Short Cuts. 


3-2-5 -4-2-3 eee 


= 


The Saas abet Sar q f 
Shaw-Walker Co. Sse) the Professions. ‘ 
i Muskegon, Michigan | System in Banking. 
\ S$ = S38 S343 333534 


All Careful Typewriter 
Buyers select the 
CHICAGO $35.00 


> 
Fenn k 


The reason is simple as ABC: It surpasses 
all other standard machines on merit as well as 
in price. 

Our printed matter will interest you. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO. 
193 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 


MADE TO ORDER 


Fully War- 
mm —— ranted. Best 
material and 
J workmanship. 
Your photo, 


YOUR KNIFE 


Kok mcs 


—al Lodge em- 
No. 273. Cutis o: blem, name 


Blades are 


$1.00. 


and address in an indestructible transparent handle. 
made of hand-forged razor steel. Large commission paid AGENTS 
for soliciting orders. Send at once for circulars, terms and territory. 


THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1413 E. Second St., Canton, 0. 


ne half size. 


is the most recent and most 


19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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|Between the Lines 


simultaneously, and this somewhat sur- 

prising circumstance recalls the fact 
that there is still with us one contributor, 
or would-be contributor, to the Broadway 
Journal, edited by Poe in 1845, Richard 
Henry Stoddard. One of the new editions 
now appearing has been prepared by Professor 
Richardson, of Dartmouth, and is illustrated 
by an artist, Mr. F. S. Coburn, who is claimed 
““to have succeeded more nearly than any 
other artist in interpreting the weird imagin- 
ings of the author.’’ This is not a light 
contention. Its justice will probably be a 
matter of individual opinion. When Elihu 
Vedder illustrated the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, his pictorial accompaniments made 
an impression through their seriousness and 
imaginative quality, but as to their purely 
illustrative quality there arose a discussion 
which has remained unsettled. 

Another edition of Poe, edited by Professor 
James A. Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia (Q@owell), has behind it the evi- 
dently well-founded claim of a vast amount 
of original research among the Poe material 
and also the inclusion of Poe’s correspond- 
ence. How interesting and curious the Poe 
material is may be shown by a single exam- 
ple. In one of the New York clubs there is a 
room which contains the library of a deceased 
member bequeathed to the club. In that 
library is Poe’s own copy of The Raven and 
other Poems, corrected and annotated by Poe 
himself. No less than thirty-seven changes 
were penciled by the poet on the margin of 
The Raven. The volume, bound in dark 
cloth, almost shabby in exterior, the paper 
slightly yellow with age, and the pages here 
and there loosened with handling, is one of 
the most interesting of American literary 
memorabilia. On the flyleaf is the name of 
Griswold, Poe’s unfortunate biographer. 
The poet’s corrections for The Raven are for 
the most part in punctuation, with a few 
changes in capitalization. In the fifth stanza 
“‘darkness’’ has been changed to “‘ stillness ’’; 
in the seventh, ‘‘an instant’’ has been made 
to read ‘‘a minute,’’ and in another verse 
‘“angels’’ has been changed to “‘ seraphim.”’ 
The same volume contains the famous Gold- 
bug, and here Poe discovered and corrected 
a curious error. The original directions in 
the cipher of the manuscript read: ‘‘ A good 
glass in the Bishop’s hostel, in the Devil’s 
seat —forty-one degrees and thirty minutes.’’ 

Now, the Devil’s seat was on a hill and an 
angle of forty-one degrees would have inter- 
sected the heavens, but not the top of the tree 
which figures in the tale. This occurred to 
Poe in re-reading the story, and one finds a 
pencil drawn through the forty-one and 
twenty substituted. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of 
two new editions becomes the more remark- 
able in view of the publication within a few 
years of the edition edited by E. C. Stedman 
and Professor G. E. Woodbury, which was 
announced at the time as definitive. So far as 
literary and esthetic considerations were 
concerned, the edition had much to commend 
it, but the editor whose keenest pleasure is 
in chronological evolution and comprehen- 
sive bibliographical work could find chances 
for criticism. 


| r \WO new editions of Poe are announced 
{ 


The Camera in Letters 


Evidently the power of the ‘‘ seeing eye’’ and 
of clear-cut mental as well as visual impres- 
sions is shared by some photographers as well 
| as painters. The painter in letters is a famil- 
iar figure. There is the notable literary work 
of John LaFarge; to take a recent example, 
the vivid pen-pictures of Frederic Remington; 
the literary successes of F. Hopkinson Smith; 
and, to continue instances close at hand, there 
is the literary triumph of the late George 
Du Maurier. It would be easy to multiply 
names of artist-writers, but the literary pho- 
tographer has had less credit. 

Keen observation and power of description 
might very well be credited to the photog- 
rapher, but these are far from being the 
preéminent qualities in the work of a remark- 
able new writer, Charles Marriott, whose new 
novel, Love with Honor, is to be published 
shortly. No one whoread the strange, imag- 
inative, neo-Pagan romance, The Column, 
which marked the appearance of a new talent, 
would have associated its curious psycholog- 
ical analysis with a photographer’s hand, but 
it appears that after the author’s education in 
Bristol, England, and in a London art school, 
he adopted photography as a profession, 
although at present the pen plays a larger 
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ais DO YOUR DUTY TO THE WORLD 


We can show you how to make life happier 
SS re, 


S 


IVE to the world’s service the best 
(< that you are capable of. Would 
you have a sound mind, a grand 
character? Then take the first step to- 
day and study to make the body a 
fit instrument for the genius that lies 
within you; then your genius can give 
to the world what the world needs— 
men and women, with keen brains, 
progressive ideas and glowing, abun- 
dant health. Make the world a happier 
place for your work in it by teaching 
others that the basis of success in life 
is the health, that it makes it a joy 
to live. What higher good can you do? 


Become a Physical Director 


The Mac Levy Institute will tell you 
how to do so. Prof. Mac Levy and 
wife, who face you in these pictures, 
stand at the head of this Institute. 


Instruction by mail or at 
our Institute 


To further introduce our Health 
Culture Course and Physical Instruct- 
or’s Course for men and women by 
mail, we are offering, for a short time, 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


in a complete course, covering a period of 
six to nine months (the only expense 
being the cost of apparatus, instruction 
papers and postage), and these immediate 
expenses can be defrayed within the first | £& Z 
four months. Remember, this Course that f 
we give you is our regular $50 Course. 


aie 


aa a pre lfe- 


Write for particulars and reproductions 
of photographs of our Institute. a 


MAC LEVY INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Hotel St. George, Dept. H, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Z| 


Sold by dealers. 
29 backs, including new autome 
bile designs. Order by nami 
Back shown is “Autobike” d 
sign. Copyrighted, 1901, by 


U. S. Playing Card Co, 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 4 


y The CELTIC —largest sh 

yw and the KAISERIN ( 

7 Lloyd). Chartered to take 0 
gy ties ONLY, like a yacht, to 

=” ITERRANEBAN and the ORIENT. 
29th, February 7th. $400 up. 

; WEST INDIES, January 14th, $150 up 
write on. Used by U. | NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new eral 
. hoe ios Pore | Travel. For particulars apply to ¥ 

Sunple Tae S cence, | FRANK ©. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NE 


CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA YOUR OWN PRI 


=e, It means an increase in your bank a 
anteed two-third saving in printing bills. | 
on the printer—Wo type setting for letter 
heads, cards, tags, envelopes. Any boy & 
P. R. R. has eight model presses. Fi 
printing, free, with each press, $5 up. 
for catalogue and testimonials. 40,000 
World's Fair prizes. 
MODEL PRESS, Dept. L, 708 Chestnut 


MOTHERS. Little Folks’ Magazine 


has the best pictures, stories and verses printed 
for children under 10. Mothers are delighted 
with it. Sample and large premium list for 
stamp. Liberal commission to Agents. 


8S. E. CASSINO, Box 14, Salem, Mass, 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.”’ 


Instantly “applied or | 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 


kept in stock. Tags to | 


Artists in Great Demand 


Instruction in NEWSPAPER, BOOK and 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, ILLUS- 
TRATING and POSTER WORK. Also OIL and WATER 


COLOR PAINTING. Terms moderate. 
Send for beautifully illustrated book. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 
Hartford Building Broadway and 17th St., New York City 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pen 


Our Special Xmas Offer 


GUARANTEED 
FINEST GRADE 14K. GOLD PEN 


YOUR 

CHOICE 

OF THESE 

Two 

POPULAR Postpaid 
STYLES to any 
FOR ONLY Address 


BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. Satisfactory, 
or Money Refunded 


Our Extraordinary 
Offer 


You may try the pen for a week. Ef. 
ou like it, remit; ifnot, return 
it, Ever read or hear of anything fairer? 
The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is fit- 
ted with highest grade, large size, 14k 
gold pen, of any desired flexibility (fine, 
medium or stub pen as desired). Either 
‘style, richly gold mounted, for presen- 
tation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Why not order a_dozen of these pens 
for Christmas Presents for your 
friends? Surely you will not be able to 
secure anything at three times the 
price that will give such continuous 
pleasure and service. Everybody appre- 
Ciates a good Fountain Pen. Safety 
pocket pen holder sent free of charge 
with each pen. 


Illustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
style; on right, gentlemen’s style 


_ Lay this POST Down 
and Write NOW 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
|_ 772 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


and 


Operator - 


agree in praise of the 


emington 
TYPEWRITER 


1 the Employer it means more and 

better work. 

] the Operator it means quicker 
and easier work. 

YCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
Broapway 


T= 


Pronounced 
the best by thousands 
bf users. Highly finished in solid 
Golden Oak. Price per section, with door, $1.75; 
itor, $1. Sent on approval, freight prepaid, direct from 
‘end for Catalogue No. 25. 


o.J. LUNDSTROM CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 

| Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 
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part than the camera in the life of his little 
cottage by the sea at Cornwall. 

In the case of our own Nature photog- 
raphers like Messrs. Dugmore and Brownell, 
the expository text follows naturally. Mr. 
Hemment, who is a photographer of war and 
sport, and of contemporary happenings of 
moment, took his camera under fire in the 
Cuban War and secured at Santiago literary 
as well as pictorial reminiscences which he 
embodied in a readable book. In the case of 
Mr. C. C. Hotchkiss, the profession of pho- 
tography is certainly at a distance from his 
themes, since his novels have been tales of 
the Revolution. But the power of vivid vision 
is apparent in his descriptions. 


The Runaway Road to Fame 


The obituaries of Emile Zola and the mount- 
ing fame of the Russian novelist, Maxim 
Gorki, suggest a certain reserve in selecting 
“successful lives’? as models for aspiring 
youth. Zola was driven to his studies, save 
composition, with the utmost difficulty, and 
failed in his examinations for admission to 
the university. At fifteen Gorki ran away 
from home. His life for ten years was almost 
that of atramp. He worked as day laborer, 
cook, sawyer and lighterman. Thus far his 
career was hardly a model, but it should be 
added that hearing of a chance to obtaina 
fine education at Kazan he walked six hun- 
dred miles to gain the opportunity, which he 
utilized to the full. On the whole, however, 
a runaway career is unlikely to be chosen by 
parent or teacher for the emulation of youth. 

The success of Gorki warrants a moment’s 
idle speculation as to the possibility of another 
Russian revival. Years ago Mr. Howells 
preached the gospel of Tolstoi to willing ears, 
and presently Turgeneff was re-read, and 
Gogol and Dostoyefsky were talked of out of 
more or less knowledge, and the cold realism 
of Russian fiction became a_ shibboleth. 
Tolstoi has remained with us despite deliv- 
erances unacceptable to Anglo-Saxon readers, 
but the Russian cult as a cult has waned. 
Less is heard, too, of the warring translators. 
Some of their versions, it may be suspected 
without overshrewdness, came from the 
French, but their claims were recusant as to 
translations directly from the Russian, and 
authorized editions and special supervision 
and all the rest. Perhaps the Russian is to 
the fore again and we are destined to a season 
of vodka instead of the tea or beer of England 
or the ruddy wine of France. But meantime 
there have been changes. The American 
writer holds ground far more advanced and 
holds it far more firmly than in the former 
shiftings of literary currents. 


A Tale of the Iroquois 


The bloody trail of the Iroquois has been fol- 
lowed through New York State by many 
novelists, from Cooper to Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers, whose Maid-at-Arms (Harper & 
Brothers) challenges the waning interest in 
historical fiction. Like Cooper, Mr. Chambers 
has the advantage of dwelling among the 
scenes of his tale, and Broadalbin, his summer 
home, figures in this story of the old Palatine. 
Dorothy Varick, a Diana Vernon of the 
Patroon dynasty, is the maid-at-arms, and the 
patriot hero, her cousin, George Osmond, of 
the South, is contrasted with the sinister 
Walter Butler, Sir John Johnson, employer 
of the red men in nameless atrocities, and 
others of the Tories who guided the Iroquois’ 
knives against their neighbors. From another 
page of history the writer draws General 
Schuyler and Benedict Arnold, and there is 
the scout, reminiscent of Cooper’s Spy. Mr. 
Chambers’ dramatic training has taught him 
the value of climaxes, and the reader is led 
from the pastoral, the explanatory and the 
incidental to the secret orgies of the Iroquois 
and Herkimer’s tragic fight at Oriskany. 
Picturesqueness, mystery and tragedy have 
been blended in a readable romance which 
shows distinct imaginative quality. 


A New Newspaper Critic 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller has long shared with 
his friend Mr. Hamlin Garland the distinction 
of being among the few Western novelists who 
have not ‘‘ donetime’”’ in a newspaper Office. 
At last, however, he has capitulated to the 
entreaties of the Chicago Evening Post, 
under its new management, and is attached 
to that conservative journal in the capacity of 
chief literary editor. That he may find this 
dignified position a congenial one is the hope 
and expectation of the public, which believes 
that the standard of literary criticism in 
Chicago will be distinctly strengthened by 
Mr. Fuller’s new departure. J. W. 
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How Would You Like to Own 


an ideal library containing the best of the 
plays of Shakespeare and Moliere, the 
poems of Goethe, Chaucer and Longfellow, 
the stories of Dumas and Dickens, the essays 
of Emerson, Schopenhauer and Macaulay, 
the humor of Aristophanes, Mark Twain and 
Charles Lamb—in a word, a library con- 
taining the best of every author you ever 
admired or wanted to read? 


Charles Dudley Warner 


was the first to bring such a library within 
your reachin a superb set of forty-six books. 
It is, in truth, the World’s Best Literature, 
and the largest private libraries cannot 
equal it in scope. With it you need 
never again be ignorant of any literary 
subject. The 


Famous 
Warner Library 


not only includes masterpieces, but gives 
critical essays on noted authors by the 
greatest living writers. 


Governor Yates, of Illinois, said: 


“The distinguishing feature of the Warner 
Library — and the one which places it above 
all other libraries —is found in the critical 
and interpretative essays, which enable us 


~,. to know and understand each great master 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


as he was known and understood by his 
greatest exponent and biographer.”’ 


Sixty Centuries of Books 
20,000 Pages 


In these wonderful forty-six volumes 
will be found the brightest thoughts 
of the greatest authors — complete novels and chapters in fic- 
tion, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, 
Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are in- 
cluded. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 
with interest and delight. 


Course of Reading A systematic course of 


reading and study, equal 
to a four years’ university course, has been prepared. It not 
only gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of an 
admirable Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 


800 Tilustrations P»otogravures of famous 


scenes and paintings, por- 
traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts 
—all these form a wealth of attractive material profusely 
illustrating the Warner Library. 


2,500 Synopses of Books %'s lvable 


unique with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all 
the world’s great books are given in the space of a few 
hundred words each. No one has read or can read all 
the books which come up in the course of conversation. 

But these synopses will give the busy inan the gist 

of them all; not only novels such as ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” ‘' Ben Hur,’’ or ‘‘Quo Vadis,"’ but 

poems, dramas and technical works. 


This valuable 


The Famous Warner Library 


At Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure 


Inquiry 
Coupon 


control of the entire ‘‘ Memorial Edition’’— newly revised and enlarged 


—and will supply these splendid sets, while they last, at only a frac- 
tion above factory price — less than one-half the publisher’s prices 


of the work. We will also accept 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


which will bring the outlay down to a few cents a day. 
But prompt action is needful to secure a set, as the 
For handsome book- 


demand is already very large. 
let and further particulars, 


Send This Free Coupon To-Day Yicse= 


The American Newspaper 
Association, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York: 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, 
without cost, booklet and full par- 
ticulars in regard to the Memorial 
Edition of the Warner Library of the 
World's Best Literature. 


Name — 
Ser eer 
City 


State — E 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST BUREAU 
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Wood Mantels 


Our superior facilities enable us to supply the handsomest line 
of Wood Mantels ever shown, at the lowest prices, with free 
delivery to any station East of the Mississippi River, and freights 


prorated to 
our prices. 


This style N 


high, 5 ft. wic 


with best tiles and grate, delivered as above on 


0. 576, Golden Oak, highly finished, 6 ft. 10 in. 


The illustration gives a fair idea of 


$25.00 


other points. 


*rench beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete 
receipt of 


Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. 


Our handsome catalogue 
equally low delivered prices. 


C. F. BROWER & CO. 


Its Performance is MARVELOUS! 
S80 Say Thinking People of IRVING'S 


WIZARD TOP 


Pat. Aprit 22, 1902. 
A top within a top. A veritable Rotary 
Engine running in a vacuum. Can be handled 
and placed in any desired position or at any 
angle while running at full speed. Its average 
spin is 9 minutes. No springs! No winding! 
A child can spin itin 2 seconds. ITS EQUAL 
: CANNOT BE HAD AT ANY 
PRICE. Made of cold rolled steel, 
heavy nickel plated, price by mail, 
postage prepaid, 30c. 
WIZARD NOVELTY CO. 
1344 Cherry St., Philada., Pa. 


“CM 


BECTIONAL 
VIEW 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Rs Tllustrated. $1.50 

4 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


showing fifty new and exclusive designs at 
SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


aN EY ata 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and ! 
get a free Sample Lesson 
/) with terms and twenty por- 
' traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. 


CORRECT WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Announcements, visiting cards and society 
stationery direct from the makers at one 
profit prices. 
Simply send us your name on a postal 
A Book Free Saas will Seadieau a 24-page beak of 
correct society forms, lithographed from original steel engravings 
on fine paper—Shows over 100 forms—Write for it to-day. 


a 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY 
1107-1111 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


CHEAP RATES California, 


Colorado. 
on household goods of intending settlers to 
Write for rates. Jap of California, FREE. 
| Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Washington, Oregon, 
We give reduced rates 
the above States. 
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AT MODERATE COST 
WF 1 which we sell direct 
=D ing of about ONE- 
the mills in large quantities, 

workshops. 

Black Unfinished Worsted, 
made to order for 
many tailors 

$25.00. 


Dressing Correctly 
UR Men's Tailoring Division produces the 
(J best character of Made to Order Clothing, 
to the consumer— 
to YOU—at a _sav- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct from 
and manufacture the cloth- 
ing ourselves in our own 
This cut shows our No. V 
838, Fine Quality All Wool 
the best Black Unfin- 
ished Worsted ever 
$15.00, a suit 
for which 
and agents 
would ask 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 


with fine 
soft unfin- 
ished surface, 
showing a 
fine diago- 


nal, and 

will not 

wear shiny. 
Order V 838. Any 
style Sack or Cuta- 
way Frock Suit— 


$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extraor- 
dinary values 
we offer. 


A sample of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue VR. 

Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
"price from $11.00 to 

$25.00. Samples, cuts 

of different styles and 
full information 
about what well 
dressed men are wear- 


=~ [eR 
CoV ing are all contained 
in our special cata- 
SS logue VR. 


We mail it Free upon request. 
Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 


Cg OWLEEKLLDOPERLLPV OG ERLDP 8 ALIEN ATION RAO 


(ONEITA) 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
ly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights, 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


Contains over 3,000 new, artistic and exclusive 
suggestions for 


IDEAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


made in our own factory and not found elsewhere. 
and retailers profits saved. 
Perfect mail order service. 
delivery guaranteed. 
finish clfmracterize our goods. Send Postal to Dept. 44 for 
free copy of this beautiful Catalogue. 


CROSBY MFG. CO., 556 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
30 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieties from 
Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10c; 40 diff. 


U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10¢, 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 
We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. discount. 


L. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Jobbers 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Goods sent prepaid and safe 
Good workmanship and exquisite 
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LETTERS FROM 
AN AUTHOR 


By Hayden Carruth 


To Messrs. Push & Rumble, Publishers. 

Dear Sirs: Yours of the t2th is received. 
I regret to inform you that your suggestion 
that Isend you personal facts concerning my- 
self, and photographs, for use in forwarding 
the sales of my book which you are bring- 
ing out, The Merry Court of Cromwell the 
Protector, is very distasteful tome. I do not 
care to be dragged into the newspapers. 
However, since you say it is customary and 
necessary I will comply with a few general 
facts which, after all, perhaps the public has 
a right to know. I must positively decline to 
send photograph. 

You will find a slight biographical notice 
of me in the reference book, Whoo-Whoo in 
America; beyond that I will say that I was 
born on a Wednesday, and began to write 
when I was eight years old. My mother was 
directly descended from Peter Bilfinger, one 
of the Mayflower pilgrims. On my father’s 
side I am connected with the well-known 
Virginia family of Skinnerbob, descended 
from Lord Skinnerbob, the favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth. My wife is the daughter of Judge 
Yonner, of Yonnerhurst, Yunkville. She is 
one of the few descendants in this country 
of Anneke Jans. We have three children. 
This is all I can give you. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 


P. S. Onsecond thought I inclose a pho- 
tograph. An artist friend tells me that it 


would make a very good half-tone, but I dis- 
tinctly forbid your using it for advertising 
purposes in any way. I simply send it 
thinking you might like to have one in your 
desk. Jaber Ge 


II 
Dear Sirs; In regard to furnishing you 


material concerning myself, about which you | 


write, I must emphatically decline. I am 


quite well aware that other authors do it, but | 


I do not see why I should follow their exam- 
ple. What do you think my feelings would 
be should I see in the newspapers that I arise 
at five o’clock every morning, and after a cup 
of coffee and a French roll, work till ten 
o’clock, and then go out for a walk, and 
spend the afternoon in historical research, 
and after a dinner at six, which always 
includes roast chicken, pass my evening with 
friends and retire at ten, after fifteen minutes 
with the dumbbells? 
excused from this sort of thing. I will say 
privately (not for publication, of course) that 
I always write with purple ink on light cream 
paper. 
gray, often with fine-stripe trousers. You ask 
concerning the color of my wife’s hair; it is 
dark brown, and long and wavy. By the 
way, I notice in the paragraph which you 
have sent out to the press that you strangely 
neglect to mention her descent from Anneke 
Jans. Youshoulduse greater care. Itseems 


No, I must ask to be | 


I usually dress in some shade of | 


to me, too, that my picture in The Bookshover | 


comes out very poorly. 
touch up the high-lights with the graver before 
they run it again. Yours truly, 

JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 


P. S. Perhaps you will be interested in 
glancing at the inclosed photograph of myself 
taken when I was fifteen. Also those of my 
wife and children. If you let any of these 
get into the hands of a newspaper man, how- 
ever, I shall consider it a grave breach of 
confidence. edie 


Ill 


Dear Sirs: So you want readable little 
anecdotes of me, do you? Really, this is 
going too far. Since you feel a personal 
interest, however, I will send you one, with 
the distinct understanding that it is not to 
be given out. At a dinner-party the other 
evening I met Mrs. Bayou, of the well-known 
old Creole family. Conundrums coming up I 
said to her suddenly: ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Bayou, 
why are you like a hinge?” “ Really, 
Mr. Grubb,”’’ said she, ‘‘ I shall have to give it 
up.’’ ‘‘ Because you are something to adore,”’ 
I said quietly. There was a roar of laughter 
around the table and the lady blushed in some 
confusion. 

By the way, I see all the papers are saying 
that I use black ink. I detest it. I told you 
distinctly that I always use purpleink. Please 
see that correction is made without delay. I 
should like to inquire, too,why The Dry-goods 


Please ask them to | 


November 8, r9¢ 


NY BOY who is willing to work after school 

hours on Friday and on Saturday can earn 
as much money as he wants. If he will write 
to us we will not only tell him how to do it but 
put him in the way of doing it. We want boys 
in every town to sell 


HE SATURDA 
DENING POS 


Hundreds of boys all over the country are 
making many dollars weekly in this work. Some 
are making $10.00 to $15:00 a week regularly. 
No money required to begin. We furnish the 


first week’s supply free. You can start next 
week if you write now. 


Dise 


If youwill try it, write and we will send next week’s 
supply of 10 copies without charge, to be sold for 
5c each, and everything necessary to start at once, 
including a booklet showing photographs and de- 
scribing methods of our mostsuccessful boy agents. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
is distributed each month 
among our boys just as an 
extra incentive. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 426 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IS YOUR INSTEP 
GILBERT’S HEEL CU 


“Worn inside 


Arch 
crease 
Better Fitt 
~ SS ansoes SS Remove I 
ing. Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, % 
Don't require larger shoes. % in., 25c.; # in., 3) 
per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. : 
shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Roches 


STANLEY $400 
Straight Back Trunks 4-- 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hinges. 
Strong and. durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


anwsoect 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 


Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. Write for 
Trunk Catalogue A-1011. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St. 


STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10c we will 
start you with an album and 300 genuine stam) 

from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, etc. 
68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. discoun' 


| Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


For 10 Cents 
in Stamps 


to pay for packing and mailing, we will 
send FREE box containing 


4 Photogravures of 
‘Statesmen and Orators 


which would cost at art stores $2.00 
or more. 


WE DO THIS 


o enable us to send to Post readers by 
nail full information regarding 


The 
Library of 


} 


Oratory 


‘he only Library of Eloquence that 
lovers satisfactorily both ancient and 
!aodern times. This work is of interest 
all. It contains the most interesting 
aatter upon all subjects that the human 
ongue has uttered. ~ 


Upon receipt of 10 cents, with name and 
address, we will forward at once the 
four beautiful Photogravures and other 
matter of interest. 


"his Offer is Limited to November 3oth. 


E. L. PARKS, Treasurer 
36 East 22d Street, New York City, N.Y. 


bears the seal of 
universal approval. 


or rich, healing lather, convenience 
id elegance of style it is peerless. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, 
of all Druggists. 


E J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


VAVIDSO 


' SYRINGE 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 
The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb, 
Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
Post-paid, on receipt of price, %2.00 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO, 
19 Milk Street, Boston 


FO 
| INSTANTLY 


jinches the blood and heals cuts or abrasions 
sed in shaving. An absolutely harmless anti- 
| ic compound, in stick form. One stick lasts for 
its. Prepaid 25c. Money refunded if you want it. 


PENNA. COMPRESSING COMPANY 
South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


Gazette gave that fifteen-year-old picture of 
mine only a single column while they ran a 
wretched half-tone of Harrison Boyle Pott as 
a full page? It is your place to look to it 
that such things by no possibility occur. 
Yours truly, 
JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 


P.S. I inclose a daguerreotype of my 
grandmother. Perhaps you are interested in 
old portraits. Of course you will keep it 
under lock and key. ep Bae 


IV 

Dear Sirs: What does this mean? While 
in the city to-day I noticed in the elevated 
trains that the cards advertising my book do 
not give my name. I shall put the matter in 
the hands of my lawyer if this is not remedied 
immediately. And if The Sunday Hue-and- 
Cry wouldn’t give that portrait of my grand- 
mother a better place why did you let them 
have it at all? And I have not seen my 
wife’s picture in a dozen papers yet, and the 
anecdote about Mrs. Bayou is not being 
pushed. Pardon the faultfinding tone of this 
letter, but though I detest seeing these things 
done, if they must be done I want them done 
well. Let me suggest that you get out 50,000 
circulars reprinting that good notice of me 
by the Weekly Firecracker. By the way, 
I inclose some little anecdotes of my school- 
days. Ido not care to have them sent out to 
the press, however. A man must have some 
privacy. Yours truly, 

JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 


P.S. Is not your suggestion of three-sheet 
posters for the bill-boards of that side-view 
with my book in one hand going rather too 
far? Ifearso. Please do not doit. If my 
book cannot sell on its merits I prefer to have 
it remain on your shelves. aeb Ge 


V 

Dear Sirs: It seems impossible for me to 
have any privacy. I wrote you inthe strictest 
confidence about my having to discharge my 
typewriter on my wife’s demand, and now I 
see it in all the papers.- I suppose it would 
be the same way with the trouble with my 
gardener, so I have determined not to say a 
word about it. You see I discharged the 
fellow for drunkenness and he attacked me 
with an iron rake. I beat him off witha golf 
club, however, and he is in the village 
lockup. Let me congratulate you on the 
enterprise of your bill-posters. They got 
here at the same time as the stickers for 
Spottedhorse’s Circus, but your men got my 
portrait on all the best boards. I also like 
the painting of me which you have put on the 
cliffs near the railroad below Little Falls. 
But you are premature with the newspaper 
item saying that my daughter has eloped. 
She is not ten years old yet. However, it 
may help sales. Of course you will deny it, 
since that will make another paragraph. Do 
you think it would help to threaten libel 
suits? 

I see an absurd discussion in the papers 
concerning the color of my eyes. It is the 
most ridiculous thing I ever heard of. Since 
it has come up, however, it had best be set 
right. Please send out a general notice that 
they are of an undecided tint, in some lights 
appearing gray, in others blue, and in still 
others hazel. This will stop the controversy, 


I fancy. Yours truly, 
JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 
P. S._ I inclose the letters I wrote my wife 


during our courtship. I thought you might 
like to see them. It would be very embar- 
rassing if extracts from them got into the 
papers; so be very careful. J.-B. G: 


VI 

Dear Sirs: Unless you can do as well by 
me as other publishers do by their authors I 
must terminate further business relations 
with you. Iwas in the city again to-day and 
in walking down Broadway saw only ten 
sandwich men advertising my book, and four 
of these did not have my portrait displayed. 
I counted twenty-four of Pott’s book -and 
thirty-two of Mrs. Bascom’s. This is no way 
to treat me. I am done with you. I shall 
place my next book in the hands of the Pelée 
Publishing Company. Yours truly, 

JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 


The rain has washed all the color 
out of those posters. You used cheap ink, 
when my contract called for the best. I had 
planned getting my leg broken to-day in a 
runaway, to help sales, but I shall do nothing 
of the sort now. You are frauds. You are 
helping to crush American literature. Shame 
on you! Yours truly, 

JAMES BOOKSTAVER GRUBB. 
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IF YOU WANT TO FEEL A 
DELIGHTFUL SATISFACTION 


every time you shave, you owe it to yourself to be 
fully informed about the excellence and smooth cut- 


ting quality of our 


“‘Masterpiece Razor,’’ which we 


sell in pairs for $5.00, or a single razor for $2.50, 
ready to put on the face. 


Our “Masterpiece 


Razor” *: 


9 not only bears a good name 
is what its name im- 
plies; therefore, the more 


you know about ‘‘Masterpiece Razors’’ the better 
for you, the better for us, the better for every- 


e 


Send for our pamphlet, 


‘All About Good Razors.’’ 


body. Jf vou are not a Judge of razors 
you must trust the maker. Here is 
where reputation comes in. Razors 
have been our specialty since 1819. 


We Sell Razors Exclusively 


We make them; we grind them; we hone them; 
put them in shaving order, ready for the face. 
We use the best material money can buy. 
Every man in our employ is an artist in his line. 
The work comes as near perfection as human 
ingenuity can make it. 


We have no agents. We sell direct to con- 
sumer. We deliver free. We warrant every 
razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
have but one price. 


It’s free 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street, New York 


Uniform Temperature 
It makes no difference whether 


Always you have furnace, steam or hot 


et water apparatus; or whether 
it is new or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty-two years. As simple 
and no more expensive than a good clock. 
Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not sat- 
isfactory, return at our expense. Free 
booklet. Write to-day. 

W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
Ist Ave. and P. St. Minneapolis, Minn, 


It's automatic 


STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Goy. Pennsylvania, Hon. 
John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston, 
Mass., heartily endorse the Philada. Institute 
— the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


is a hobby followed with 

M CO NG pleasure and profit by 

thousands of intelligent 

persons. Free copy of Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, 
telling all about it, sent upon request. 


MEKEEL- REDFIELD - SEVERN (0., 198 Greene Street, New York City 


Taught by Correspondence 
Instruction in Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
Lettering and Design, General Drawing, § 
@/ Architecturaland Mechanical Perspective, News- & 
paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- & 
@ ing authorities. Successfulstudents. PRACTICAL Draw- 
@ ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


py formation. gehoo] of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 


DO 
NOT 


—— aan 


WHY doesn’t Jones get down to busi- 


aa ness methods and buy an 
fs American Typewriter for $10? Does he think 
” ee Iam running a puzzle department? 
seg The American 

$10 Typewriter 
is as well made as the highest- 
priced machines, but more simple. 
It has stood the test; ten years 
without a competitor. Cata/ogue 
and sample of work free. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 

264 Broadway, New York 


39,000 
in Use” 


Old Ostrich Feathers new 


BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS 


A specialty made of dyeing, 
cleansing and curling Ostrich 
Feathers. Send for our cata- 
logue and price list, and learn 
how easily and quickly all 
4 such work can be done, no 

matter in what part af the 
United States youmayreside. 


H. METHOT 
53 E Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 


STUDY 
Instruction 
L AW 7 Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses— Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found 
in the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel= 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


HAVING THIS 
TRADE MARK 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


CALENDARS, "8 28°: 


Itations 
from best Authors, 1903. Price 
40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25, 
postpaid. Send for catalogue 


W. R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


of French books. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street Pendleton, Ind. 


TORREY’S 


A Torrey Strop which rolls up like a window shade, in a metal 
case, so that the strop does not dry out or collect dust, but keeps 


clean and soft. 


Always ready foruse. Neverin the way. Handy 


for both home and traveling. 


PULLMA 


STYLES—No. A. Enameled Case, Single Leather, price 50c. 
graved Aluminum Case, Single Leather, price $1, No. D. 


RAZOR 


STROP 


No. B, En- 


Engraved Aluminum Case, 


Canvas and Leather, price $1.50. No.8. Sterling Silver Case, Ebony Ends, Canvas 
and Leather, finest quality, price $5. 


Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Valuable book on 


keeping a razor in order, and catalogue of Torrey Strops, sent free. 


J. R. TORREY & COMPANY, P. O. Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 
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a Daisy ~.Senfinel. 
a tis ; 7 »~ me 

“JUST WHAT > 
YOU WANT BOYS | 


“DAISY” or 
«‘ SENTINEL” 


is stamped on the 
stock of the finest 


AIR RIFLES 


on the market. Simply 

a matter of choice between 

the two, as either style represents 

the best that skilled labor and accu- 

rate machinery can produce. They 

shoot as straight as any gun made, 

and are entirely free from danger, 

smoke and noise. With a little prac- 

tice any boy can becomea crack 

shot. The possession of a good gun 

helps to make a boy manly and affords 

him amusement of an innocent and 

practical kind. Our rifles have walnut stocks, handsome 

nickeled steel barrels, improved sights and interchangeable 

parts. If your dealer will not sell you a ‘ Daisy’ or 

“Sentinel,’’ send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

No.1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times, - - $1.25 

No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, $1.00 

No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts, - - $1.00 

No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 Shot, - - - $1.25 

Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, - - - - 35 cents 

Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO. Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


Go to winterless 


California 


Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is 
always perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there 
in 234 days from Chicago. 

Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season — new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 
resorts better than ever before. 


All about the California tourin our de- 
scriptive books, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Address General Passenger Office, A. ‘I’. & 
S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


A Xmas Present 


The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


KODAKS 


and the number 3 F. P. K. 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .°. 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 68 also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1c Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 
Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 


Lovely’s Military Dip Waltz 


The latest society dance. Original music with military features. 
Can be used for any Waltz. Music 25c.; with description, 50c. 


THE SPRINGFIELD MUSIC CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE SATURDAY EVENINGS POST 


A) 5 Oe) Bees it ie 


(Continued from Page 7) 


‘ Toreador horse-power 
Madame Calvé electric motor 
fine song storage battery.’’ 


The ‘‘ movement’’ thinned out and dwin- 
dled to a strain of delicate lightness, sus- 
tained by the smallest pipes and developing 
a new motive; this was twice repeated, and 
then ran down to a series of chords and bars 
that prepared for and prefigured some great 
effect close athand. There was a short pause, 
then with the sudden releasing of a tremen- 
dous rush of sound, back surged the melody, 
with redoubled volume and power, to the 
original movement. 

“That’s bully, bully!’’ shouted Gretry, 
clapping his hands, and, his eye caught by a 
movement on the other side of the room, he 
turned about to see Laura Jadwin standing 
between the opened curtains at the entrance. 

Seen thus unexpectedly, the broker was 
again overwhelmed with the sense of the 
beauty of Curtis Jadwin’s wife. Laura wasin 
evening dress, black lace almost completely 
covered with spangles of black jet; her arms 
and neck were bare. Her black hair was 
piled high upon her head, a single American 
beauty rose nodded against her bare shoulder. 
She was even yet slim and very tall, her face 
pale with that unusual paleness of hers that 
was yet a color. Around her slender neck 
was a marvelous collar of pearls many strands 
deep, set off and held in place by diamond 
clasps. It gleamed and glittered as she came 
forward, while from her breast to her foot the 
jet spangles caught the reflection of the lights, 
and sent undulations and ripples of light the 
entire length of her slender figure. 

With Laura came Mrs. Gretry and Page. 
The broker’s wife was a vivacious, small, 
rather pretty blond woman, a little angular, 
a little faded. She was garrulous, witty, 
slangy. She wore turquoises in her ears 
morning, noon and night. 

But three years had made a vast difference 
in Page Dearborn. All at once she was a 
young woman. Her straight, hard, little 


‘figure had developed, her arms were rounded, 


her eyes were calmer. She had grown taller, 
broader. Her former exquisite beauty was 
perhaps not quite so delicate, so fine, so vir- 
ginal, so charmingly angular and boyish. 
There was infinitely more of the woman in 
it; and perhaps because of this she looked 
more like Laura than at any time of her life 
before. But even yet her expression was one 
of gravity, of seriousness. There was always 
a certain aloofness about Page. She looked 
out at the world solemnly, and as if separated 
from its lighter side. Things humorous in- 
terested her only as inexplicable vagaries 
of the human animal. 

““We heard the organ,’’ said Laura, ‘so 
we came in. I wanted Mrs. Gretry to listen 
towit.e” 


’ «e 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Qed 


A Heroic Cure 


R. S. WEIR MITCHELL has the reputa- 
tion among his patients of being some- 
what dictatorial in his way of giving advice. 
He certainly expects his commands to be fol- 
lowed with unquestioning obedience. 

Some years ago Doctor Mitchell had among 
his patients a lady who had been suffering 
for a long time from nervous prostration. 
She was greatly debilitated by disease and 
was too weak to rouse herself to any physical 
effort. Doctor Mitchell’s first advice was: 
‘“ Get out in the fresh air. Take a walk.”’ 

The doctor’s medicines were taken faith- 
fully, but his advice was ignored. Again 
and again was his advice given, and just 
as often it fell on unheeding ears. Finally 
the doctor one day invited the invalid to 
drive with him, and after much persuasion 
she was assisted into the carriage, and doctor 
and patient drove off together. The horses 
were turned down a side street where there 
were no street cars, and after two or three 
blocks had been passed the carriage stopped, 
the doctor jumped out and invited the lady 
to descend, and before she could inquire as 
to the reason for this, the doctor had jumped 
into his carriage and driven off, leaving the 
invalid standing on the sidewalk. She must 
perforce walk home. 

The friends of Doctor Mitchell who tell the 
story do not say whether the patient’s subse- 
quent improvement in health was such as to 
compel her forgiveness for this high-handed 
treatment from the brusque old doctor, but it 
is safe to assume that her state of mind at the 
time was anything but amiable. 


November 8, 1902 
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rapidly. 
by dry fabric and dry air. 


for warmth”? theory. 


To Protect Your Valuables 


from Fire, Water, thieves and 
curious intruders. As an adver- 
tisement of our large and popular 


$800 


vaults, we will ship 


Meilink’s Home 
Deposit Vault 


to any point in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Tennessee river, Freight 
Paid (freight allowance to points 
beyond), at the remarkably low 
price of $8. Built of heavy steel 
plate with extra heavy iron frame 
work, handsomely finished, nickel 
trimmed. Inside size, 10% x 6% 
x 54%; weight about 75 lbs.; combination screw four tumbler lock. 
Guaranteed the only absolutely Fire and Water proof vault on 
the market. (Your name burnished on in gold for 50 cents extra.) 
Thousands the world over now using these vaults in place ofa 
rented safe deposit box. We will refund your money and pay 
freight both ways, if this isn’t the strongest, most durable, 
handsomely finished vault made and the greatest bargain you 
ever saw. 
SENT FREE. Our new book giving details of con- 
struction and photographs of a variety of styles and 
larger sizes for every use at prices that will surprise you. 
Postal brings it. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Specialty Manufacturers 
1022 Jackson St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer “Pansy ”’ 
aglaw Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW.. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


i i i 1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. - 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 

and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 

ing for board if desired. Railroads 

¥ give our graduates immediate em- 

ployment and furnish free passes to 

Ny destinations. We always have more 

aN orders for operators than we can fill, 

and can give our students choice of different 

railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
catalogue giving full information. 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

a DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 


SEND FOR OUR 
FREE BOOK ABOUT 


elfast AD 


Linen Underwear 


that wears to the satisfaction of the purchaser 


or money cheerfully refunded. 


Woolen Underwear has Seen its Best Days 


BELFAST MESH has real absorbent properties ; takes up 
excretions and moisture quickly and evaporates them 
It may be boiled any number of times. 
When it has become wet, it dries quickly, and body is surrounded 


OUR FREE BOOK is handsome and convincing. 
It is designed for thinking people. 
is sold by all dealers or direct by mail if desired. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 332 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


line of Fire and Water proof 


It cannot shrink. 


It explodes the ‘‘ wool 


BELFAST MESH 


| : 
Prof. Anthony Barker 
i Z Guarantees to increase the 
strength and vitality of — 
any man, woman or child 
in a course of lessons 
My gymnasium is one of the 
largest and best equipped in 
New York. My facilities for 
taking care of pupils — whether 
personally or by mail—are un- 
excelled. I have never failed 
to permanently relieve persons 


with almost any ailment or deformity. All is ae- 
complished without medicine or the knife. 


Send for particulars regarding my courses and | 
methods, or if in vicinity call, 


Anthony Barker’s School of 
Physical Culture 
1164 Broadway, Department F, NEW YORK 


Special Offer A complete course of Phys- 
ical Culture worth many 


For $ I .00 times the price. 
ey 
Physical Culture Simplified 


By Prof. Anthony Barker q 
Finely bound in cloth. Illustrated with 54 fi 
page half-tones from life, and every move minw 
described. A few moments expended each 
will accomplish wonders if instructions are 
lowed. If ailing, you will become not only 
but strong. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of pric 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers and Distributors New Yor 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Send 10 Cents for 3 Months Trial 
Subscription to The 


Young People’s 
Magazine 


550 Temple Court Building, Chicago 
52-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


Wholesome, Inspiring Stories 
Entertaining, Instructive Departments 


How to Make Things —Athletics — Games 
— Photography — Mechanics for Boys— 
Nature and Science— Girls’ Workbasket— 
Easy Experiments in Electricity — Drawing | 
—Prize Puzzles—Stamp World—Special 
Department for the Little Folks— Hero 
Tales of Great Americans. . 

SOME CONTRIBUTORS: Mme. Melba, 
Senator Depew, Mrs. Russell Sage, Senator 
Dolliver, Gen. Miles, Ex-Sec. Long. 


For All the Young People in the Family 


2 
TRY AN IDEAL 
J. W. Miller’s incubator— made by 

the man who knows. It is 


really self-regulating. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
We get no money until you are per- 
fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. 

J.W. MILLER CO, : . 
Box 54 Freeport, Il. * 


oe 


(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 7 


-a whole year. 


gift. 
morning. 


The 


IN THE EAST 
Rutland student 
now earning . $25 per week 
Providence student 
now earning . §30 per week 
Jersey City oe 
|} _ now earning 0 per week 
| New York student e 
__ Now earning $125 per week 
‘Philadelphia hac 
now earning . $35 per week 
Cleveland student 
now earning . $80 per week 
Brooklyn student 
a Now earning . §45 per week 
, Me ort Worth student 
ow earning . $35 per week 
burg student 
now earning . $28 per week 
Dayton student 
now earning . §25 per week 
tario, Can., student 
now earning . $25 per week 


Ghristmas A Christmas Giit 


enjoyed, but which can be bought without too great an out- 
lay. Can you think of a present which, at an expense of 
$1.00, will give more pleasure than a year’s subscription to 


| THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


‘Such a gift only starts on Christmas Day—it continues for 
It comes to your friend fifty-two times as a 
| pleasant reminder of your kindness. 


To make the remembrance still more acceptable, we have arranged 
a peculiarly graceful way of announcing it. 
appropriate design, printed in colors, will be sent to any person for whom 
a subscription is ordered as a Christmas present. 
| this card is ‘‘A Christmas Greeting, 
been instructed by (the name of the donor being written on the card) 
to enter the subscription and to send it each week for the ensuing year. 


Do not forget to give your 
)friend who is to receive the subscription, and to state it is intended as a Christmas 
We will mail both the card and the first copy so as to be received on Christmas 
Send in your orders as early as possible, then there will be no possibility 
| of delay in entering because of the Holiday rush of orders. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although only 9 years old. 
and handsome illustrations as well as 
Amateur Photography, 
Puzzles, Natural Science, 
and each month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. 
but, 2 you ave not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 


efc., 


which comes 
|| Fifty-Two Times 


ILLIONS of people are wonder- 

ing what to get as Christmas re- 
membrances for relatives and friends. 
Most of them are looking for gifts 
which will be really appreciated ‘and 


e send us your name and ad- 

dress and we will mail you 26 

pieces of Art Jewelry to sell 

at only 10 cents each. No trash. 

Every one you offer it to will 

buy one or more pieces. When 

sold send us the $2.60 and we will send you at once 
by express, this 


Handsome Dressed Doll 


Nearly one and one-half feet in height, imported directly 
from Europe for us. This doll has a ‘bez autiful bisque head, 
blue eyes, pearly teeth, long natural golden curly ringlets, 
hat, dainty shoes and stockings that can be taken off, lace 
trimmed underwear, elegantly and stylishly dressed. <A 
magnificent creature of dolldom, sweet and pretty as a 
picture, and will be a source of endless pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the little ones. 

This illustration is very much smaller than the doll and 
chair, but it gives an absolutely correct idea of how they 


A dainty four-page card, of 


On the third page of 
in which it is stated that we have 


” 


own name as well as the name and address of the 


Iola B. Mills, Rochester, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ Doll received 


this P. M. all right. I think it is lovely. Well paid me 
for my work.” 
Mrs. F, Cousin, Jacoby, La., writes: ‘‘ Doll received and 


we are more than delighted with it. 

little girl and she is delighted." 
Mrs. Charles Gray, Paines Point, Ill., writes: 

doll all right yesterday. It was all right; 


It surely surprised my 


“ Received 
many thanks." 


Rosa Fehrenbach, East Bottoms, Mo., writes: ‘‘ Received 
my doll from you and was very much pleased with it. 
I thank you.” 

Mrs. J. W. Hallard, Easton, Pa., writes: 


for selling goods and was very much pleased with it. 
answer any question any one may ask concerning it.” 


“ Received doll 
Will 


Lulie Richmond, Harrisburgh, Pa., writes: ‘I received 


my doll and was very much pleased with it.”’ 


$100 REWARD 


We want 


It contains fine stories 
departinents of 
Philately, Numismatics, Curios, 
Mythology, Physical Culture, 


! 


STANDARD DOLL CO., 


look. It is from a photograph just taken and shows the 
doll all dressed (just as we give it) and the reclining chair, 
both of which we give FREE. A drawing could be made 
so as to look better than the doll itself, but this is direct 
from the photograph, and 


Photographs Tell the Truth 


Understand this is no printed cloth or rag doll that has 
to be made up and stuffed, or a cheap paper doll, such as 
some concerns give, but a real rescen Beauty Doll. With 
doll we also send this handsome Doll’s Chair, as illustrated 
in this advertisement, and which we are confident will please 
you. In addition we will also give you entirely free and 
send in the same shipment with the Doll and Chair, eight 


pieces of Indestructible Doll’s Food; it comes 
mounted on Imitation China plates two inches in diameter, 
and we send the following assortment: one plate each of 
Roast Chicken, Cold Ham, Lobster, Blue Fish, Pickles, 
Plum Pudding, Grapes and Oranges. The food ss colored 
perfectly natural and we know it will delight y« It is 


poniethiie entirely new and novel and will be ante by all 
your playmates as soon as they see it. 


Our Patrons are Extremely Well Pleased With Our Premiums, 
As the Following Letters Show 


Katie Livingstone, Yulan, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ I received the 
doll Friday all right and it was just as nice as I expected. 
Thank you kindly for sending it so promptly.” 


Miss G. E. Folger, North Foxboro, 
doll received O. K., and was very 


Mass., writes: ‘“‘ The 
much pleased with it. 


It was perfectly satisfactory and I must thank you for 
your kindness." 
Mary Welch, Millis, Mass., writes: ‘‘Iam very much 


pleased with my doll. My mother would like to know how 
much you would sell a doll for without selling any goods.” 


Francis Colston, Wakefield, R. I., writes: ‘‘I received 
my doll in due time and am very much pleased with her. 
She is beautiful.’’ 

Elizabeth Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
doll with great pleasure and it is very nice 
for promptness in sending it.”’ 


“T received the 
Many thanks 


is hereby offered to any person who can prove that 
our Testimonial letters are not Genuine. 
thousands of similar letters on file. 


We have 


Write to-day. Address, 


Boston, Mass. 


P.O. Box 5308 
Dept. 82 


The subscription price is 50 cents, 


Address 


HOLMAN 


IN 


Denver student 


The Important Part of a Modern Business Education 


It is universally acknowledged that advertising is the life of the business world of to-day. 
In these days of keen competition and active rivalry you cannot afford to be handicapped in 


Portland student 
now earning . 
Sacramento student 
now earning 
Omaha student 


the race for success. Granted that nature has endowed you with common-sense and ambi- EGA eaenin oe ka0ipee 
tion to make something of yourself, still your efforts will be fruitless unless you learn the vital jeter pares 
principles of modern business. The study of advertisement writing qualifies you to confi- Leavenworth student 

dently meet every condition. If you have common-sense and ambition we know that you now earning . $30 per 


Appelton student 
now earning . 

Joliet student 
now earning . 

Chicago student 
now earning 


recognize a knowledge of advertising as an important part in the education of a modern busi- 
nessman. Weare the originators of the only successful system of teaching advertising by mail. 
Send for 64 Pages of Information and Evidence. MAILED FREE 


Noti ce to Employ ers: Concerns desirous of engaging competent advertisement writers are requested to commypnicate with us. 


* We have placed successful ad-writers and ad-managers in some of the largest houses in the world. now earning 


now earning 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 18, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


BIBLE 
DICTIONARIES 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE WEST 
now earning . $35 per week 
$60 per 


. $45 per 


$25 per 
$38 per 


. $50 per 
Kansas City student 

. $25 per 
Grand Rapids student 

- $25 per 


week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 
week 


week 
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Handy Self-Pronouncing Vest-Pocket 
Smith’s Re- 
vised Edition. 8 vo.size. Very Popular 


Edition. 5,000 Subjects. 
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IN A MILLION HOMES 


Ralston-Purina Cereals find a welcome on the break- 
fast table. Among the army of housekeepers who 
read The Saturday Evening Post there are some 
who are not using Ralston-Purina Cereals. If you 
are among them you are depriving your family of 
the most healthful, the purest and most delicious food 
products in the world. The millions who eat Ralston- 
Purina Cereals know this. Ask your neighbors. 


IN CHECKERBOARD PACKAGES. 


The variety of Ralston-Purina Cereals pleases every 
member of the family. They are pure and wholesome 
cereals—not the kind that are artificially flavored. 
Stop eating ready-cooked cereals these chilly morn- 
ings and begin eating Ralston-Purina Cereals —a kind 
to suit every kind of an appetite. 


IN THE GROCER’S STORE. 


On account of enormous business we have made it possi- 
ble for you to obtain Ralston-Purina Cereals from your 
own grocer. You can buy the full variety (5 2-lb. pack- 
ages and 1 12-lb. sack of Purina Health Flour) for $1.00. 
If your grocer can’t supply you, tell him we’ll ship 
our foods to him fresh from the mills — freight prepaid. 


«* WHERE PURITY IS PARAMOUNT.”’ 


It is a most significant phrase in connection with 
Purina Mills. Absolute cleanliness prevails in this in- 
stitution. Purina Mills has been designated the ‘‘ Sun- 
shine Mills ’’ by the International Sunshine Society of 
America. You want clean things, cleanly made. 
When you buy Ralston-Purina Cereals made 
‘* Where Purity is Paramount,’’ you get 
the very best. 


For Children. @ iJ A Bank FREE. 


If you desire a Ralston- ; It’s. easy — don’t have to sell anything. Just. 
Purina Bank copy this form ‘ : take this advertisement of Ralston-Purina Cereals 
on a sheet of paper and have * : and show it to three ladies in your neighborhood and 
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JE opinion has been not infrequently ex- 
pressed that if, before two charming young 
people finally commit themselves for the 
tof their natural lives, they could only be 
a decorously chaperoned house expe- 
42 of each other—with a few sufficiently 
aerating kitchen and furnace complications 
y of touchstones—there would be more ‘‘ people about 
arry’’? who would end by taking Mr. Punch’s masterful 
iscouraging advice upon the subject. And as a corol- 
4:0 this proposition it has also been submitted that 
gs the most ecstatic that ever throbbed tremulous from 
eart, may, with most startling suddenness, be seared 
dlighted by certain other feelings no less poignant, if 
nierably less ecstatic, which spring from the immediate 
borhood of the heart. But these are the assertions of 
Aa and pessimistic minds, and it is in no manner my 
sess to discuss them. Rather let me tell with what 
ey I may the romantic story of Mr. George Hastings, of 
i Steel City Fishing Club,’’ and his launch, the Electra; 


ss Ethel Sparling, his beloved, and Mrs. Plimpton, her 
Maria—and of their two days in the wilderness. 
vas then just between summer and 
nd the big club up in the ’Lunge 
i “ Reserve’? had known George’s 
gisters only some eight days. But 
ad known 7¢ long enough to realize 
ait was the place of places which, 
he beginning, their souls had been 
ning for. Therefore they fell into 
dd silence when, one afternoon, 
e¢e announced to them that he 
ht it would be nice to ask their 
ie’ Miss Sparling and her aunt up 
‘week or so. They were then in 
biieal, and from there to the 
Rierve’’ it was only another ten 
4) run. This meant that he had 
'y suggested the visit to them, and 
: cceptance depended only upon the 
g of a feminine invitation; other- 
s\ieé would have said nothing about 
ut the Misses Hastings were prop- 
‘ained sisters, and the invitation 
mmediately promised. Then 
de further announced that they 
probably be able to come on 
(7, or, if not, on the Monday fol- 
Nis; and he would run down the 
ive miles to Two Rivers and meet 
with the Electra. ‘‘If they did 
tive Friday, he would tie up there 
e} unday and wait.’’ The two girls 
die fullest understanding of how 
“egarded “their friend Miss 
a\ng,’’ but they had been alone for 
> time before either of them spoke. 
ell, I suppose this’ll settle it,’’ 
diss Linda at last with sombre 
* ation. ‘‘But you know we cannot say anything.’’ 
1, of course!’”’ said Vic fiercely. ‘‘ Heaven preserve 
fin Saying anything! We’ll just see him tie himself to a 
fl, useless, doll-faced little spit-cat—with only brains 
U1 to keep from giving herself away —and then we’ll tell 
m)yw happy he’s made us—and how happy he’!1 be him- 
Women do manage to bring out all the honesty in each 
'4@somehow! But we won’t say anything!”’ 
‘te days which followed, the ‘‘ club’’ seemed no longer 
‘ie any charm for them. 


By Arthur E. McFarlane 


AN IDYL OF INVOLUNTARY ROMANCE, TEACHING THAT WHAT IS 
GOOD SAUCE FOR THE TABLE IS POOR FOOD FOR THE AFFECTIONS 


PG 

HORTLY after eleven o’clock the next Friday morning 
brother George was helping Miss Sparling and Mrs. 
Plimpton into the saffron-plush bow of the little Electra. 
And half a minute later ‘‘Jimuel’’ Donnelly, who handled 
both wheel and “ power,’’ was heading her through the Two 
Rivers lumber rafts for the broad, green river outside. Then 
she began to make the pace. Firred headlands and cedared 
islands went by in a revolving procession; and behind, her 

wake flowed out like a train of emerald and silver. 

George had no joy-marring introspections. Even the 
presence of ‘‘ Aunt Maria’’ and the dislike and distrust 
of the Electra she had plainly expressed from the first 
were no effectual dampener. With that wonderful sweet- 
ness of Miss Ethel’s smile upon him he talked big fish, and 
“ bat-wings,’’ and war canoes, and ’Lunge River exploration 


less-understanding Miss Ethel herself. ‘‘ Let 
her out, Jimuel; let her out!’’ he shouted in 
his exuberation as they turned into ‘“‘ Eight- 
mile Lake.’’ 

“Really, Mr. Hastings, I see no reason for 
such recklessness,’’ said Mrs. Plimpton. 

Donnelly, who had conceived his opinion of 
that spare and thin-lipped lady when she had expressed her's 
of the Electra, immediately let her out another notch. 

‘* Oh, this old girl’s all right,’’ said Hastings. ‘' She’s as 
safe as a liner.”’ 

““Yes, that’s invariably the case. But they all seem to 
blow up nonethe less.’’ (Donnelly let her out another point. ) 

** Oh, no, now, really, Mrs. Plimpton—not when there’s 
nothing to blow up, you know.”’ 

“And even if she dzd,’’ put in Miss Ethel, ‘‘I guess, 
Auntie dear, Mr. Hastings could take care of both of us 
together.”’ 

This was most adorable of Miss Ethel, and the heart of the 
Electra seemed to leap and throb a-tune with her master’s. 
But all George could say was: ‘“‘ Well, you wait till she 
does!’’ Then he blushingly diverted their attention to the 
long, half-wooded strip of land they 
were passing. ‘‘ That’s Duck Island. 
And you see that shack in there among 
the trees on that first point? Well, 
that’s where a crowd of the ‘ Steel City’ 
guns will be putting up in another 
fortnight now —the ‘ Lodge’ they call 
it. And if——”’ 

At this moment there shrieked up 
from behind them a sound 
instantaneous ripping of a thousand 
yards of silk binding. Mr. Hastings 
jumped as if he had received that whole 
aberrating charge of electricity through 
the small of his back. Donnelly had 
already dropped the wheel and flung 
himself at the levers. Then there was 
a hundredfold blue spurt of fireworks 
exploding all about them. 

When the ladies dared to open their 
terrified eyes again, the air was smelling 
much like a shooting affray in a varnish 
factory, George was at the wheel, and 
Donnelly was gradually shaking the life 
and feeling down into his arms again. 
“Con-sarn her!’’ he said; ‘ 
thought she’d go and cut up like that! 
But she didn’t ketch fire, anyways.’’ 

“And the headway she’s under will 
take us in all right,’’? added Hastings, 
still gasping. 

And most unspeakably thankful was 
he when, after another five minutes, the 
Electra’s razor-nose pushed slowly up 


as of the 


“who'd ’a’ 


AND, BURSTING INTO A FLOOD OF PASSIONATE 
TEARS, SHE RUSHED IN TO AUNT MARIA 


to her with an eloquence which secretly amazed him. Then 
she helped him spread luncheon as they neared ‘‘ Half-way 
Inlet.’? And when they had eaten it, the time seemed ripe to 
him, and he brought out his “‘surprise.’’ It was a small 
bass rod of lancewood and green-heart, and with the equip- 
ment of silk tackle and automatic reel, which accompanied it, 
it was to be her own for keeps—if Aunt Maria would permit 
the gift. It was certainly a little beauty. Even his own 
showed poorly beside it. And perhaps he was almost more 
overflowingly happy in the contemplation of it than was the 


into the sludgy Duck Island shore. 

Then Mrs. Plimpton found 
ASAINe 

‘Oh, now, Azzzdtie,’’ Miss Ethel protested at last, “‘ they’ll 
fix it up all right. Won’t you, Mr. Hastings?”’ 

George looked helplessly at his navigator. 

“She won’t be fixed up outside of Montreal,’’ said that 
base mechanical with brutal truthfulness, and made fast the 
line to asmall swamp oak. ‘‘ But I’ll get help to ye the 
quickest I can. And I’ll try to ketch ye some bass first, in 
case ye need them before help comes. There’d ought to be a 
spider up in the shack there.’? He threw his old bamboo 
into the walnut-shell of a dingey, filled an abandoned pepper 
I 


words 


tin from his inexhaustible worm-bait supply in the earth box 
under the aft locker, and without more ado pulled out into 
the lake again. 

“Well, we might as well go up and explore the ‘ Lodge’ 
while we’re waiting,’’ suggested Hastings with a feeble 
attempt at jauntiness. 

He slowly detached them from the disgraced Electra, and 
pushed a way for them through the ’long-shore scrub to the 
opener high ground of the Point where stood the future abode 
of duck “‘ guns.”’ 

It was not a very picturesque structure, being merely a 
four-square log shanty. And when he had pushed in the 
sagging, leather-hinged door, the interior was hardly more 
inviting. Along three walls was a double-decker row of 
rough box-bunks. There were some up-ended 
‘ shingle-bolts’’ to serve as chairs, an unplaned 
table mounted on carpenter’s “‘ horses,’’ and a 
little gray-red box-stove with a rusty elbow of 
pipe through the wall behind it. A rustier ax, 
pail and wash-basin stood near it. And on the 
shelving above the stove were some candles, a 
saucepan, the ‘‘spider’’ Donnelly had proph- 
esied, and a salt-box almost one-third full. 

They were stepping outside again when Mrs. 
Plimpton, happening to turn 
suddenly, caught Hastings 
in a furtive examination of 
the bunks. Her hands 
dropped in an unnerved 
palpitation of alarm. ‘‘ You 
—you’re not going to tell us 
we may have to remain here 
all night?” 

“Well, you know if it 
should just happen that 
Donnelly didn’t meet with 
anybody —but oh, pshaw, he 
wili—of course he will! 
Please, now, Mrs. Plimpton, 
don’t go and think ——’’ 

‘*And I’m sure, Auntie,’’ 
Miss Ethel supported him, 
““Mr. Hastings never really 
thought of what he was 
doing.’’ 

To tell the truth, it had 
not before occurred to Mr. 
Hastings that he had done 
anything at all. ERA 

Mrs. Plimpton trampled 
the intercession under foot, 
and her voice choked with 
indignation. ‘‘And how far is the nearest settlement?’’ 

‘“ Well, of course it would have to be on the river to be of 
much use to us, you know, and just along here it isn’t really 
what you could call settled at all. But there’s sure to be 
some fishing party or other between here and the ‘ Reserve,’ 
and Donnelly ba! 

““Then you must have seen them as you came down.”’ 

His gulping silence was answer enough. 

Mrs. Plimpton’s voice rose another reedy pitch of anger and 
panic. ‘‘And if he should have to go all the way back to 
Two Rivers or up to your ‘ Reserve,’ how long would it take 
him?’’ 2 

‘“Well’’—he blurted it out desperately —“‘ to tell you the 
plain truth, the only summer trail to Two Rivers by land is 
a good fifty miles, and it’s almost forty, through a bad stretch 
of bush, to the club. But now, Mrs. Plimpton, don’t let 
yourself get nervous about it. We’ll get along all right. 
There’s not the slightest danger, you know. We’re on an 
island, with no bears or wolves or rattlesnakes for a hundred 
miles around. We’ll get al Me 

‘“ But what will we dive on ?”? 
shriek of horror. 

‘“ Why, there’s always all the fish we want, and there must 
be any amount of huckleberries on the island, and that salt in 
the ‘ Lodge’ will come in handy, and there’s a lot of lunch 
left, too. I’ll—I’ll go back and bring it up now.’’ 

The retreat, if well-judged, was palpably undignified. But 
Miss Ethel followed him out with angelic sympathy. ‘‘ Now 
don’t you mind Auntie dear! JZdon’t blame you. Indeed,’’ 
after an effort—‘ Indeed, I think it’s very romantic. Lots of 
girls would give all the world for such an experience.’’ 

Three hours later that vigorous man of parts, Donnelly, had 
brought in and dressed half a dozen good-sized ‘‘ small- 
mouths,’’ and was ex route. He would have a five-mile-pull 
to the head of the lake, and a thirty-six-mile tramp through 
the slashings after that; to do the most of it he would have to 
wait till sunrise next day. 

As for the trio marooned on Duck Island, they began their 
al fresco housekeeping. WHastings brought the table and 
“chairs ’’ out of the ‘‘ Lodge,”’ kindled a fire, fried half their 
bass and eked out the board with more of the luncheon bread 
and cake. Mrs. Plimpton did not partake of the fish on 
general principles; but in that she made a grievous mistake. 
However, Hastings was now wise enough not to argue with 
her. And when, as darkness came on, she additionally 
expressed an aversion to the chill of the August evening which 


Her tone was now almost a 


“OH, VERY WELL!” SHE SAID, “ WE 
CAN GO BACK AND WAIT ALONE” 
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was only equaled by her envonomed unbelief in any imme- 
diate coming of assistance, he lit candles for her, and got a 
fire going in the ‘‘ Lodge ’”’ stove. She took the bunk nearest 
to it, and with Miss Ethel’s help made herself profoundly 
uncomfortable upon some two-thirds of the Electra’s cushions. 

As for Miss Ethel herself, she did not elect to goin for some 
time yet. She let Hastings put his raglan over her shoulders, 
and they sat in a sort of sheltering cave of branches by the 
warm glow of the camp-fire. The high, silent stars peered 
down at them, the night sounds came whispering in from 
woods and water, and they were in an oasis of understanding 
fellowship while all about was desolation and loneliness. It 
was very strange and unreal, and romantic beyond novels. 
They murmured together for a long hour. ‘‘ It seemed ’’ — 
to Miss Sparling—‘‘ that 
only at times: like these did 
one realize what true 
friendship really meant, 
and how little outside 
things counted for. And 
the danger and lonesome- 
ness only seemed to draw 
people nearer together.’’ 

It made them both very 
silent. There were still 
some chicken sandwiches 
left. They finished them 
up in a sort of sweet so- 
lemnity, and, with a long 
pressure of hands, parted 
for the night. 
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OW bunking by a camp- 

fire in the cold end 

of a Canadian summer, 

when you have neither 

blankets nor sleeping-bag, 

is, however romantic, far 

from being a blissful ex- 

perience. You begin by 

3 pyramiding your fire with 

dry wood, and you spend 

the next hour trying to 

cover a baking face, and picking sparks from your 

clothing. Then, when you have once approxi- 

mately got to sleep, you suddenly awaken to a 

mound of half-dead ashes and a coldness of back 

that is one goose-fleshed shuddering. The next 

hour, and the next, and the next only repeat this 

alternation. You remain even as Ephraim, who, 

be it remembered, was as ‘‘a cake not turned,”’ 
and verily had no delight in it. 

When at last ‘‘ Dawn, the rosy-fingered,’’ gave Hastings 
the word to get up, he arose cramped, crick-necked and 
leaden-headed. A cold, dew-webbed, old logging-boom lay 
half-buried on the beach. He went and sat himself upon it 
and cheerlessly regarded the frosty mirror of the lake. Then 
he slowly took himself off up the island to get his morning’s 
plunge and find some berries for the coming breakfast. 

The water, luxuriously warmer than the air, brought some 
quickening glow back into his bones. But it was only after 
a great deal of hunting that he finally found one sparse patch 
of stunted huckleberry bushes. And it probably took him 
much longer than he imagined to fill his sylvan dish of stem- 
pinned basswood leaves. For when he got back to the 
“ Lodge’’ both ladies had evidently been up for some time. 

And it was no less plain that they had not enjoyed their 
night upon the horseshoe-shaped cushions of the Electra. 
Miss Sparling responded to his morning greetings with a 
smile that was thin and diluted, and Mrs. Plimpton did not 
smileat all. ‘‘ We had begun to think,’’ she said, ‘‘ that you 
had forgotten breakfast.’’ Hastings inferred that they were 
unpleasantly hungry. 

And it was then, too, that he noticed that the dishes were 
still unwashed. This was not according to the program of 
his pastoral; and more than that, the washing of dishes was of 
all things the most loathly to his masculine soul. He had 
any amount of chivalry—tempered by the possession of sis- 
ters—but as he gathered the fat and fishy pile of porcelain 
into the lunch-basket and carried it down to the dish-towels 
and soap of the Electra, he could not but feel that he had some 
cause for complaint. And the irritating phase of it was that 
when he in time returned to light the fire and fry the 
remainder of Donnelly’s bass, the ladies acted as if the griev- 
ance were in entirely another quarter. The repast was on 
the whole no auspiciously idyllic one. 

Moreover, Mrs. Plimpton, having this time eaten quite her 
share of the fish, gave notice with unnecessary sharpness that 
she would now try to regain some of the sleep she had lost 
during the night, and hinted more than broadly that Mr. 
Hastings would do well to make it /7s first duty to see to the 
replenishing of the food supply. He looked an invitation for 
Miss Ethel to join him. But she pleaded that she was very 
sleepy, too. For the present, at least, she stayed with her 
aunt. 

And indeed Mr. Hastings felt unconscionably indisposed to 
do anything but rest and sleep himself. Yet there was the 
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preposterous but cast-iron fact to face, that if he did no 
some fish before lunch there would 6e no lunch! So hel 
himself from Donnelly’s bait supply he picked up hi 
and began to push his way along the south shore. 

By ten o’clock he was face to face with another cast-j 
fact: there was extremely little chance of his catchin 
fish! The beach was one of either sloping sand o 
swamp. Nowhere could he get within a dozen yards of 
deep water. He made repeated casts. He balanced h 
on the point of every old boulder and projecting log. 
after three hours of that his creel was still unopened. 

When he returned to the ‘‘ Lodge”’ and the ladies 
expression of impatient waiting promptly changed to 
gaping dismay. He said “‘ it was a very funny thing, 
then very wisely hastened to add the prevarication f 
““had probably been using the wrong bait.’’ 

““What kind of bait did your man use?’’ asked Miss] 

It seemed to Mr. Hastings that her voice had under 
change since the night before. He explained that Don 
had been able to do his fishing from mid-channel. 

Then he took up his gear and started off again, thi 
up the north shore. He fished it even more thorough] 
he had the south, and it was after three when he got t 
He had _ no need to say in words that he still had 
nothing. 

The ladies were now not only badly frightened by 
very hungry. ‘‘ Dear, dear /’’ said Mrs. Plimpton, aln 
a wail of anger, ‘‘I- don’t know whatever in the world 
let your man go for!”’ : 

Hastings was himself very raw and hungry, and he 
this time pretty well fagged out as well. But he bi 
his feelings, and said mildly enough, “ that that was_ 
a logical complaint; if Donnelly had stayed he would n 
be well over his journey to get them help: he was proba 
having a pretty tough time of it, too.”’ 4 

Mrs. Plimpton took this as an evasion, if not an ir 
nence. ‘‘I think,’’ she said, ‘‘if you are going out ag; 
had better go along with you.”’ 

He made no answer. There was nothing to do but ti 
them after him along a senseless second trial of the 
shore. And under such conditions even the contempla 
Miss Ethel was no joy. 

Again for an hour he did not get a nibble. Then to 
astonishment he got something very like the prelimina 
of a yellow bass. Miss Ethel shrieked at him to look 
he did not get a second bite. He summoned all his 
help him give her very gently to understand the necessit 
absolute silence. B 

‘“Oh, very well!’’ she said; cutting him short, ‘4 
go back and wait alone at the ‘ Lodge.’ Come, Auntie 
It was then that he first noticed a certain family resembk: 
she bore to Mrs. Plimpton. 

It was almost five when he gave it up and followe 
himself. They were sitting stonily by the heap of br 
dishes, still unwashed, and the ashes of last night's 
They took only one look at his empty hands. j 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said Mrs. Plimpton, ‘‘ we may not see 
absurd and childish, now, when we questioned your 
in letting Donnelly go!’’ 

Now this was unmitigable folly! ‘‘ Why,’’ he choke 
he made his exasperated appeal to the kindlier sense ¢ 
Sparling —‘‘ Why, you know I never used any such w 
And if I hadn’¢ let Donnelly go, I’d simply have had 
myself! ”’ ; 

There was only one answer for sweet femininity t 
to that. Miss Ethel did not make it. What shes 
““Tf you’ll fix up that rod for me, Mr. Hastings, Z’// fis 
while you’re trying somewhere else.’’ 

He got out that rod, baited the untried ‘‘ No. 3,’’ and 
up his own kit struck out along the beach once more 

Half an hour later his ear caught his own namé 
sounding on a far-bornefemininecry. It was repeat 
and again. And, ashe came plunging back through t 
his ears soon told him that the cries were of excitem 
of terror. They seemed, too, to be coming from the 
In another minute he was in sight of her. 

Miss Sparling was leaning far over the stern of th 
wildly swaying and jerking at her pole; but as} 
wholly ignoring her reel she was every moment losit 
line. He vaulted over the bows and skipped to het 
Ten seconds later he had brought in a three-pound ¢ 

““Why!’* he panted, between huge relief and 
chagrin, ‘‘I was a bally clam not to think of this be 
pitched the scraps in here, and they’ve very likely b 
a whole school of catters. We'll dine like 
to-night! ’’ i 

The catfish, or “‘ catter,’’ or ‘‘ mudcat’’ or “ mudf 
probably the most unbeautiful of God’s creatures. 
one child of simple piety is on record as refusing t 
that the Creator made him like that in the beginn 
He much resembles a gigantic pollywog, being no le 
fully devoid of scales. Like the eel, ‘‘ he has his t: 
way up to his ears,’’ and his mouth is modeled on 
Gladstone bag. Nor is there any sport in him. 
next half-hour Hastings and Miss Sparling pulled out £ 
more, but one and all came from the water with only 
flop of mild and wondering protest. Yet, if the 
neither handsome nor warlike, his sterling qualities 
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t all of his rivals when he is dropped into the true 
Jalance of the domestic frying-pan. 


‘ IV 


\T HAS long been an observation of scornful womankind that 
men are essentially gross and material creatures. Thecon- 
omplation of their food has an effect upon them which cannot 
\e engendered by all the beauties of art; and their condition 
\{ mind when they have dined to their satisfaction could 
lardly be superinduced by the sweets of ‘‘ most divine phi- 
|ysophy.’’- Miss Sparling could see that with those catfish 
ving on the grass before George Hastings he again set him- 
\elf to wash dishes—to her the most impossible of scullery 
/ork— with absolute pleasure. He retired to the even more 
lideous task of preparing the ‘‘ catters’’ for the pan with an 
jttual eagerness. And when he had eaten his fill, even of 
hat single course, it was further and exasperatingly evident 
lat his conscience had wholly and serenely thrown off all the 
\ianifold offense he had given throughout the day! 
| He sat there and was maddeningly content with himself, 
lad his very first words were the frankest, the most definite 
jonfession of his commonness! ‘‘It’s amazing,’’ he said, 
| how a good meal will change the whole aspect of affairs 
\ith you! ”’ 
| “I think that depends altogether on how deeply people 
el,’ responded Miss Sparling —and her tone was such that 
\ven Mr. Hastings could not err therein. 
He dropped that topic with some uncomfortable precipita- 
on. Really, though, such a response was gratuitous. Yet, 
ader the present circumstances, one could overlook some- 
ling. 
_ And when next he broke the silence he soothingly attempted 
) give the conversation a more personal direction. ‘‘ Do you 
now,’’ he said, ‘‘ you seem to look paler, somehow, in the 
relight.’’ : 
Yes,’’ she said, 
ling quite right.”’ 
‘Now he had marked her eat a very ample portion of the 
imner, and this second echo of unpleasantness seemed to him 
‘onotonous. When he spoke again his own tone was con- 
jderably less tender. ‘‘Oh, now, Miss Sparling, don’t you 
art to worry at this stage of the game. I believe, if you 
ever get unduly excited and just let things slip along, you'll 
won come out all right.’’ 

Oh, no doubt I shall, Mr. PN thank you. But I 
nk for my part that fora man to ‘ just let thingsslip along’ 
‘sometimes be very hard on other people. I know he 
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*“T don’t know that to-day has left me 


By 


- II—THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW 
| eee Idaho County, Idaho, is a town of two 
‘ 


- hundred and fifty souls, a string of log frames with 
| * canvas tops, set beside and across a trout stream. It 
sin a crease in the mountains like a tear in the folds of an 
cordion bellows. It is without sidewalks, without streets, 
ithout officers, without export commerce, without a wagon 
‘ad, without benefit of clergy, almost ‘‘ without form, and 
bid.”’ Yet it was the Mecca of thousands this summer, and 
-day it is the journey’s end of ten thousand who expect to 
jave the hardships of the trail and go into the Thunder 
ntain gold-fields next spring. For Roosevelt, with two 
jred and fifty people, is the metropolis of the Thunder 
jountain country. It has no rivals; it has destroyed them. 
me was when Thunder Mountain City was a town of pros- 
It rose to the dignity of a Fourth of July celebration 
ear, with a sack race and a greased pole; but to-day not 
1 lives in Thunder Mountain City, and the chipmunk, 
amp-robber and the ow! own the place by quit-claim from 
rmer human inhabitants. The town is ‘‘one with 
neveh and Tyre.’’? And the procession of pilgrims near the 
of their week’s journey over the trail from the railroad to 
er Mountain passes by the ruins of the town that rose 
fell and passed into history in half a year. They do 
with a rush in Idaho; the Old Settlers’ Association of 
sevelt will be drawing the line at newcomers next spring, 
h the town has not seen its first Christmas. Nothing 
ter illustrates the domination of commercialism in the 
i orld than the peaceful conquest by Roosevelt of Thunder 
ain City. In the days of Homer it would have cost the 
s of a thousand men, and would have given birth to an 
A generation ago there would have been a county-seat 
t least and a formidable display of pocket-artillery. 
tlemen from one town would have visited the other town, 
tm in such desultory fragments as an overworked 


or’s Note—This is the second paper by Mr. White on the 
found gold-fields. The third will appear next week. 
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isn’t the kind of man a woman feelsshe can look up to. And 
it’s very likely to end with her having to do things he should 
have been able to do for himself! ”’ 

Now this was uncalled for! He had thought that that first 
catfish they had caught together was to have been a bond 
between them—something that to remember would always 
seem a sweet tie of fellow-feeling. Now she had thrown it in 
his face. He could not within his dignity dispute the matter 
with her, yet it was at least his duty to defend himself as a 
man, nay, to use the vulgar phrase, as a ‘‘ good provider.’’ 

““Miss Sparling,’’ he said, ‘‘I hope you do not doubt that 
sooner or later I should have fished for those catfish beside 
the launch.”’ 

“It was I who thought of it,’’ she replied. 

“But it was my knowledge of the habits of catfish that 
enabled me to take full advantage of it.’’ 

““Oh, by all means, Mr. Hastings —if you zzsts¢ upon hav- 
ing the credit for it.’? She arose, flung his raglan from her, 
and swept into the ‘‘ Lodge.”’ 

He sprang up repentantly to intercept her, and stumbled 
over the pile of dinner-dishes—again unwashed. It stopped 
him, effectually! 

And this night he slept very much less blissfully than he 
had the night before. Miss Sparling’s smile was one that in 
such furtive day-dreams as he permitted himself he was 
wont secretly and fondly to recall. Now, when he painfully 
attempted to readjust his focus of past days, into the place of 
that soft, dimpling smile there leeringly thrust itself the hate- 
ful muzzle of that first unhappy “‘ catter.’’ 


V 


HE dawn which awoke him was this time not rosy-fingered. 

It was a gray, raw morning, apparently setting toward rain. 

His body was one cold and multifarious ache. His neck 

creaked as he tried to turn it. His jaws felt as if they 
needed resetting. His head was sore, exceedingly. 

There was yet no sail upon the horizon, but the pile of dirty 
dishes still lay before him. Fora long time he gazed at it 
biliously. Then, deliberately stepping over it, he took his 
way.along the swampy shore to his swimming-place. Yet 
reflection and the medicating plunge modified the bitterness 
of his mood, and he came back prepared if not to forget, at 
least loftily to ignore. 

The ladies had risen even earlier than the previous morn- 
ing, and they had risen with an acrimony that had doubled 
with the flight of time. As he neared the ‘‘ Lodge’’—alas for 
all gentility — it was plain to the ear that they were addressing 
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coroner had time to patch up. But the mere announcement 
that the one-hundred-stamp mill of the Dewey mine was to be 
located next year at Roosevelt and not at Thunder Mountain 
City caused that town to crawfish into its past while the moon 
was changing. Nota drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
nor the bark of a protesting pistol. Capital merely shut one 
eye and jerked its head toward the town site of Roosevelt and 
Thunder Mountain City became a pile of interesting ruins. 
The topography of the town of Roosevelt, like many other 
things in this world, is best described by its enemies. They 
call it the beaver dam. The town lies at the base of two 
almost perpendicular mountains rising from Monumental 
Creek. The enemies of Roosevelt further say that it will be 
food for a snow-slide some of these fine days. For the hills 
on both sides of the town are bald, porphyry drifts where 
slides have delighted to caper, and if a slide does not come 
down and dislocate the town site, it will be due to the firm 


belief of the Roosevelt boomers in the power of mind over _ 


matter. For they declare most convincingly that there is no 
danger. But if a snow-slide or a water-spout should come 
tripping down the valley it would have easy picking, as 
Roosevelt is about a mile long and one hundred feet wide. 
It is one of the largest towns in the world that has never seen 
a wagon ora wheeled vehicle of any kind. Though it is a 
horseman’s town there is no livery stable in the place, and no 
herder and no pasturenear. Oats bring from fifteen to thirty 
cents a pound, and the feed of man or beast for a day at 
Roosevelt costs the same. But whena man gets into the gold- 
fields who desires to stay any length of time he turns his horse 
loose on the mountains, and when he gets ready to go he takes 
two or three days to find it—or buys another horse of a new- 
comer. This plan is cheaper than tying a horse to a tree and 
feeding it with oats at a dollar a “‘ feed.’’ Provision for the 
entertainment of man is not better than that for his beast; 
there are no hotels in Roosevelt and few restaurants. At 
these the bills-of-fare run along the hard path of the third-class 


language to each other that was most hot and combative. 
It had now begun to rain. Perforce he joined them in the 
shelter— and was soon made acquainted with the cause cf 
trouble. It appeared that Miss Ethel, having the night before 
retired with that in her soul which made either thought or 
presence of catfish most intolerable, had taken the three of 
them remaining bundled up for breakfast in the ‘‘ Lodge’’ 
supply-box, and thrust them mercilessly out of the door. 
Now, in the cold awakening of a new day, they were not there! 

‘““A mink, most likely,’’ said Hastings; then with greatness 
of spirit he added, ‘‘ but there must be plenty more where 
they came from.’’ 

‘It was what you said that made me put them out,’’ said 
Miss Ethel. 

At that Mr. Hastings felt that only the philosopher in him 
kept him from absolutely losing his temper. : 

“And if you hadn’t just wanted them to be taken you’d 
have kept some little watch over them! ”’ 

He looked at ‘‘ Aunt Maria,’’ and very quickly looked 
away again. If Miss Ethel had been at fault that morning, 
did he imagine that he could make her his lightning-rod for 
the unmeasured storms of wrath that for two days had been 
piling up against Az 2 Aunt Maria was of nosuch fickle fibre. 

‘Oh, no doubt I can catch another mess,’’ he said. 

“Tt was J who caught the dig,gest of those yesterday,’’ said 
Miss Ethel correctingly. 

He had got half-way to the Electra before the rain had per- 
meated his fury sufficiently to remind him that he had left his 
raglan in the ‘‘ Lodge.’’ But not for the wealth of unnum- 
bered trusts would he have gone back for it. He sat and 
soaked in hardship, injustice and all unkindness at every 
fiercely welcoming pore. And as he fished he talked to him- 
self, repeating with variations all the replies he might have 
made ‘‘had he been that kind of man,’’ and thought of them 
in time. 

As for the fishing itself, in the first half-hour he caught 
nothing, in the second he fetched out a ‘‘ catter’’ that might 
have gone fifteen ounces —and in the next hour he did not get 
any encouragement whatever. He returned to the ladies, 
showed his single fish, and briefly told them the condition of 
things. 

““Oh, well,’’ said Aunt Maria, ‘“‘ we can starve!’’ (He 
had given her his solemn word, some ten times reiterated, 
that that afternoon at the latest would see the coming of their 
relieving force. ) 

He swallowed and went outside. The dishes were still 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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railway lunch counter. It is presumed that if a man is in 
Roosevelt he is there to work, and expects to live as cheaply 
as hissystem will permit. Life there is the simple life raised 
to the nth power. The only members of the leisure classes 
in the town are six saloon-keepers and the Chicago Kid, 
a tin-horn gentleman. Every one else works, and works 
till he is dog-tired at night. Steady work and baking- 
powder bread will keep men in the path of rectitude when 
sermons fail. 

By day the white string of a thoroughfare in the crack of 
the cafion is deserted save when a pack-train comes in or when 
some newly arrived pilgrim waddles up the street with that 
bow-legged walk peculiar to horsemen who have ridden far. 
By day even the saloons are deserted and the cloth signs flap 
in the wind over the log stores lonesomely and no one reads 
them. But at night the miners gather in the cloth-topped, 
earth-floored saloons and talk 
in subdued tones, and those 
who are not too weary risk a 
quarter or so on faro or “‘ stud- 
poker,’”’ and then listlessly 
leave the game to others. 
There is just as much wild 
abandon about a Roosevelt 
saloon and gambling hell as 
there is about a deaf and 
dumb prayer-meeting. At 
Klondike Kate’s, the leading 
saloon in the town, there is a 
phonograph to keep the custo- 
mersawake. It grinds out the 
newest popular songs, and as 
the machine is supplied with 
fresh records only two weeks 
old from New York every few 
days, the young blades from 
Thunder Mountain, when they 
go back to eat the fatted calf, will not embarrass their 
relatives by whistling the Washington Post March nor the 
Sextette from Florodora. The crowd was enjoying a ditty 
called Take Me Back to Herald Square this September and 
was complaining because the music of the new comic operas 
and the new jokes from the Rogers Brothers were not in the 
shipment of records that arrived the day before. Not enough 
drinks were sold that evening to pay for the candles which 
stood in empty beer bottles along the pine bar. The miner 
of the new school and John Barleycorn may speak as they pass 
by, but they no longer smile with the fervor of the days of 
*forty-nine. The Rum Fiend in Roosevelt ismangy. Saloon 
after saloon has failed, and one whole mining crew of three 
shifts passed two pay-days this September without sending a 
check to a saloon for cash. The town has been running six 
months without an officer and without even a misdemeanor 
committed to give a constable a fee, if there had been a con- 
stable in town. The men of Roosevelt are young men. A 
majority of them are men of some education and attainment. 
The hard-rock miners, many of them, are college men, work- 
ing in the mines to get the lay of the land, saving their money 
and all of them flirting with opportunity. There is no hur- 
rah, no yip and kiyoodle, nobody wild and woolly and full of 
fleas in Roosevelt. No one carries a gun and no one fears 
robberies. Thousands of dollars’ worth of gold is blocked out 
in the mines on the hills and left unguarded. No ore thief, 
no horse thief, has ever appeared in the place. Each man is 
his own policeman. And yet certainly, if occasion should 
come for the individual police force to organize, the American 
instinct for law and order would organize the town as natu- 
rally as affinities unite. 

About the only devilish diversion the town has is to watch 
Lawless John, the Horrible Example of Roosevelt, work the 
stranger for a drink. John is part of the human drift that 
floats on the crest of waves of gold excitement. Every camp 
has them. They like to tell about the winter of ’forty-nine 
and the spring of ’fifty. They were caught in the eddy at 
Leadville, and rose with the foam at Cripple Creek. In the 
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San Juan country they were still driftwood. For two 

years this drift has been floating into Thunder Mountain 

and out again. For provisions get high in winter- 

time, and with bread at a dollar and a half a loaf and 

flour at eighty dollars a sack, men who are working 

within sight of the front elevation of the house of hunger 

don’t care to have relations with men who are rated 

as ‘“‘low-grade’’ propositions, For there is this dif- 

ference between ore and men: low-grade ore always 

has its rich streaks which make profits for the business, 

but a low-grade man runs low all the way. So there 

is little patience with Lawless John and his night- 

blooming inebriety at Roosevelt, and the men at 

Klondike Kate’s ignore him, and before the night is 

old they go to their bunk-houses, and by nine o’clock 

the town is asleep, and the lights are out by ten o’clock 

all over town. A late light makes as great a scandal 

in Roosevelt as it does in a New England town, and 

once this fall when the postmaster was sitting up enjoy- 

ing a frugal game of draw the whole town stayed up, 
thinking that he was expecting the mail! 

In the morning the miners scatter to their work on the 

hills and the day drones on in the deserted town. 

Within three miles of Roosevelt this fall there were half a dozen 

mines operating. The most important of these is the Dewey 

mine. Indeed it is the only real producing mine in the whole 

district. It is located near Mule Creek on Thunder Mountain, 

two miles from Roosevelt. The Dewey now employs over 

fifty men and has twelve or fifteen hundred feet of tunneling. 

It must be understood that in all the Thunder Mountain 

country there is nota shaft. The mountains are so steep and 

so small that all the work is tunneling. The Dewey tunnels, 

however, are now slanting downward. They run through 

porphyry reefs and the ore is rich. It is free-milling ore and 

runs as high as two hundred dollars to the ton, and the ore 

bodies are big and easily traceable. It is believed that as the 

reefs and dikes of Thunder Mountain and the district imme- 

diately around Thunder Mountain go downward they will 

run base, though now the ore is found free in tale or in por- 
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phyry, with sometimes a little quartz. The ore of the Dewey 
mine, as the tunnel slants down, is running green, indicating 
the approach of copper. The ore of the Wisdom and the 
Sunnyside, two mines on Thunder Mountain, is also found 
free in pure white talc that is unctuous to the touch and as 
soft as putty on the dump, but it hardens in a few hours toa 
chalklike substance. In the Fairview, which is across the 
gulch from Thunder Mountain, the talc is stained green fifty 
feet from the mouth of the tunnel. The ore in these three 
mines runs from sixteen to one hundred dollars the ton in free 
gold. The dikes of talc are broad and are often found at the 
points of contact with a ledge, or more commonly a fault. 
The ore is found in streaks or pockets. 

The Dewey people now are operating a little ten-stamp mill 
night and day, which they brought in by pack-train, and the 
marvel of it is that pack-mules could get it in. It was 
taken apart, but there are some parts of the mill that 
are as big as a horse. There was no wagon road 
within seventy-five miles of the mine when the mill 
came up, and yet there it stands, operating as a monu- 
ment to the ingenuity of the mountain packer. The 
woodwork of this mill is hewn out by hand, and a photo- 
graph of the interior of the mill has a quaint Bradley 
poster effect. The Dewey people have a hundred- 
stamp mill on the railroad at Emmet, one hundred 
miles from the mine. They are building a wagon 
road to the camp on which to transport the big mill. 

It will probably be in place next fall. In the mean 
time other strikes are being made almost every week 
in the country. It is a fact that not a tunnel fifty feet 
deep has been sunk in the Thunder Mountain district 
which has revealed a barren vein. The volcanic dust 
which covers Thunder Mountain will pan and show 
color that will assay over a dollar aton. Of course 
all the creeks below Thunder Mountain, and all the 
creeks running out of the district, and all the rivers 
within two hundred miles of the mineral belt now 
known to extend fifty by thirty miles west of Thunder 


Mountain, have been worked by placer miners for nearly 
years. There are dates on the trees as far back as ’fifty-ej 
and the records show placer entries in the early ’sixties. 
developed. The history of the development of the mine is o| 
interest. 

They held a celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
unfurling of the American flag at Warrens a few weeks ago 
Warrens is seventy miles from Thunder Mountain, and 
was a placer camp forty years ago. White men have 
followed by Chinamen in those placer fields, and Chinar 
by other Chinamen, and other Chinamen by white men wi 
dredges, and all have taken out much gold from the place: 
This is but one point; there are scores of such points, nor 
east, south, west; wherever rivers run away from the mou 
tain of gold there are successful placer mines. Year by 
the placer miners kept coming nearer the source of 
deposits. In 1869 a gentleman known as Three-Fingered 
Smith crossed Snow-slide Summit with a rifle and some salt, 
and came out the next spring with the first showing of th 
white, fine, light gold peculiar to the district. Men wonde 


Monumental Creek came to have a little local fame. In18 4 
there was a placer excitement on what is now called Sug r 


sively. c 
of the golden stream. Then a curious thing was notice 
The placers would be cleaned out by the crowds; the crow 
would leave, and in two years the placer discoveries would 
revive again on the very locations that had been work 
season or two before. 

Then came the Caswell brothers and edged up mu 
nearer to the fountain-head. They had a theory that 
streams and basins were being replenished every year by, 
some live source. They went up Monumental Creek to Muk 
Creek, and went up Mule Creek and found strange things 
They found what is called the ‘‘ Mysterious Slide.’’ Her 


the trees slant in a dozen different directions, and so rec 
have been the changes that 
trees are standing split in 
three parts by the dropping 
and sliding of the earth over 
a talc deposit. It is believed 
by some mineralogists that 
auriferous talc veins are still) 
rising, and that gold —to putit 
popularly— is not all ‘‘ made” 
in the district. Not far f 
this ‘‘slide’’ the Caswells 
found a gold-bearing porp 
reef exposed. They wen 
work on the reef and took 
many thousand dollars’ w 
of free gold in a few mont 
They were not miners, but 
cattlemen, who were tempora-| 
rily resting from their “ love 
employ.’’ They established 
what may be called a cowman ’s} 
mining outfit. Their cabins are in use on the Dewey prop-| 
erties now. All these cabins are lined with deerskins 
deerskins keep out the cold from the door-cracks, deerskins| 
cover the floor. The logs are rough-hewn and _ poorly, 
chinked, but they sufficed in their day, and the Caswells| 
worked their mine as best they could, taking out fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars a year and bringing it down to Bois 
where they deposited it in the banks. Other miners ¥ 
into the country and worked—not over half a dozen for tl 
first few years. Harvey G. Taylor, who located the t 
site of Roosevelt and discovered the Fairview mine, was 
of these. The pioneer miners depended on hunting for 
of their fare, and the loss of a mink skin or an otter, whi 
meant cash with which to buy flour, was a loss too deep } 
tears. For they did not all find the mountainof gold. Tht 
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yere prospecting with scant pickings. They 
jived on venison until it was thin skating 
‘round the scurvy with them many times, and 
he hard winters ground them as in a mill. 
Inthe mean time the Caswell brothers were 
rying to interest real mining men in their 
nine. After several years of failure they 
ucceeded in getting Colonel Dewey, of 
Tampa, Idaho, to take the mine under a 
aree-years’ bond for $100,000. And of this 
‘mount he was to pay $25,000 by building a 
yagon road into the district within a year 
‘om the beginning of the contract. Dewey 
ut men to work on the reef. The year 
lipped away. His men told him what he 
ad. The road had not been touched. 
Yewey had to put up the entire $100,000 in 
ash at the end of the first year or forfeit his 
ond. He paid the Caswells the cash andthe 
Newey mine became known to the mining 
vorld. There is no doubt that it is an un- 
sually rich mine. It is at the head of the 
old supply for all the streams. After the 
fewey mine became a fact in the miner’s 
‘eography — and that was in 1900— there was 
a influx of quartz miners to Thunder Moun- 
iin—hardly a rush, but a rapid growth of 
opulation. On Thunder Mountain men found 
iat these intrusions of gold-bearing porphyry are almost of 
yntemporaneous occurrence. They saw when they scraped 
ff the surface of volcanic dust that this must have fallen 
‘uring the present geological epoch, for under it are charred 
wests revealed by pick and shovel at the mouths of tun- 
els, and the trees are clearly like those that are standing 
yoted in the ashes to-day. It is curious to note that this 
harcoal or carbon from these tree-trunks will pan with 
<ceptional richness, but the gold is as light as gold leaf, and 
nless one’s wrist is limber as a willow withe this light gold 
ill float out of the pan with the refuse. 
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Then the little Dewey stamp mill was shipped in, it estab- 
shed Thunder Mountain as a camp. There are now half 
score of legitimate mining propositions in or near Thunder 
‘ountain; the best of these are the Wisdom and the Sunny- 
de and the Fairview, the Rainbow group, and the Lava 
reek outfit. A Kansas City company has thirty-seven 
aims and is shipping in supplies to prospect their prop- 
‘ties this winter, and in the due course of nature should 
id something worth while. This summer considerable 
ommsylvania capital was invested in Thunder Mountain, 
me carefully and profitable, and some not wisely but too 
ell. Campbell and Moore, of the Wisdom, are types of 
‘e best sort of mine developers on Thunder Mountain. They 
‘personally conduct ’’ their operations and they have a prop- 
ty which the winter may turn into a great mine. The danger 
doing development work by proxy and under the auspices 
a corporation even a few hundred miles away is that the 
>portunities for deceiving even an honest manager, who is 
at actually on the ground all winter, are as the stars in the 
‘y. There are hundreds of Thunder Mountain mining com- 
imies which have noother basis of hope than a few gopher 
‘les in the mud of a hillside. It should be remembered by 
‘Ospective investors that but one real mine is now operating 
Thunder Mountain, and that is the Dewey, and not over ten 
yles are actually being dug into Thunder Mountain by real 
‘ospectors who are trying to develop real mines, and the writer 
es not know that stock is for sale in any of 
e companies operating these ten holes. The 
mnels are being run either by private indi- 
(duals, or partners, or by close corporations. 
ext year, if these holes in the wall show real 
ines, probably thousands of companies will 
ring up peddling stock all over the East. 

There is but one safe rule to follow when 
vesting money in a new mining district. 
‘ther to go to the mine one’s self, or to hire 
| reputable mining expert to examine the 
jine or mines owned by the company in 
“jich one is inclined to invest. It may be 
gested that this is an expensive business. 
Which reply may be made, that mining is 
t man’s vice and a rich man’s luxury. 
uld ever be borne in mind by investors 
mall holdings in mining property that a 
is a hole in the ground into which one is 
S putting money and sometimes taking 
However, there may be readers of THE 
IRDAY EVENING Post who fancy that if 
uld have an accurate, scientific descrip- 
f the country by a practical mineralogist 
might invest their money wisely. For 
Teaders this statement was prepared by 
on R. Hibbs, of Roosevelt, at the writer’s 
st. Mr. Hibbs has been in the Thunder 
ain district for four years and in the 
He says: 
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“It is the general conception of the public that the Thunder 
Mountain gold-field is of sedimentary origin. The fact is, no 
primary rocks are found in the free gold-belt. In an area 
of four hundred square miles, of which Thunder Mountain is 
a central figure, the primary rock formation has been entirely 
removed. Unlike the ordinary mountains, our high ranges 
are made up of intrusive dikes with no tilted schists or 
granites. While there is no evidence present of violent earth 
disturbances, there being only an occasional fragment of 
scoria found to indicate eruptions, the ridges and peaks are 
generally held up by from six to a dozen distinct intrusions, 
or distinct porphyry dikes. It is evident that an old system 
of water-courses at an old geological age was completely 
reversed in this whole mountain region by an intrusion of 
porphyry that broke the earth crust in an east and west 
trend, along the main river of this ancient water system, 
and reversed the course of the rivers and creeks. The pri- 
mary schists and granites were evidently so much broken by 
the first disturbance that the reversed water-courses soon cut 
deep cafions leading at right angles from the east and west 
porphyry dike, the course of which is marked by Lightning 
Peak, Rainbow Peak and the basalt ‘Nigger-Heads.’ Later 
other intrusions broke the earth crust along cafions formed by 
the new water-courses, making ridges with porphyry back- 
bones where the cafions had been. These successive upheav- 
als so crumbled the primary earth crust that the old forma- 
tion was easily reduced to sand and soil by erosion. In the 
years of transformation the old, decomposed rocks all crum- 
bled from the mountainside and slipped and rolled into the 
streams, and were disintegrated and distributed far below the 
present level of the little valleys. Then came successive 
intrusions along the line of the contacts, first of the porphyry 
and the old formation and then between the porphyry dikes. 
After the tilted primary rocks were broken and rolled away 
by successive uplifts, the older porphyries were tilted more 
and more till that formation is fast following the primary 
rocks into the creek beds. After many intrusions the newer 
porphyries have tilted the outside contacts beyond the per- 
pendicular; and the mountains have split, as is the case at 
the Dewey mine, and formed horizontal reefs. These succes- 
sive intrusions have had the effect of wedges, and they have 
in some instances turned the earth crust upside down, which 
is true of the Dewey reef. It is an accepted fact that porphyry 
intrusions are the source of all the gold of our mines. Though 
it may not have become thoroughly established that the 
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porphyry of one age was more prolific of this 
precious metal than that of another, such a 
conclusion is not improbable. At any rate, 
the theory is well founded that the region 
which has the most various porphyry forma- 
tions is the most prolific of gold. It is often 
remarked that the number of intrusions almost 
determines the importance of mineral belts. 
Thunder Mountain, with its succession of in- 
trusions, has no primary or ‘ country’ rock — 
only a porphyry bed-rock. The occasion of 
the general distribution of placer gold through- 
out this region is the excessive waste of broken, 
soft gold-bearing porphyries— broken by the 
uplift and subjected to erosion in the disturbed 
state. Primarily it is the disintegration of 
various kinds of porphyry that carry aurifer- 
ous deposits in leads and ledges. One inquiry 
remains unanswered in relation to this dis- 
trict: Are the conditions favorable for the sec- 
ondary enrichment of great ore bodies? A 
logical answer would be that large intrusive 
dikes, in accordance with scientific principles, 
form large contact cavities, and the waste from 
rich porphyries must afford rich vein-filling. 
And, so far as explored, even the surface fis- 
sures are filled with rich conglomerates. The 
wide contacts left in the process of cooling 
were surely filled to unexplored depths with 
breccia with which the gold was concentrated 
by the flow of hot solutions through the natural 
sluices. It is not a matter of surprise that the porphyry bed- 
rock of this whole region is seamed with gold-filled strata. 
Logically there should be here one of the most extensive 
systems of contact veins that could exist in any rock forma- 
tion, and the conditions are favorable for the enrichment of 
this vein system. Not only should there be, in this district, 
large, rich, brecciate ore bodies, but the porphyry dikes should 
be rich. There should be encountered here, by exploration, 
large zones of telluride, phonolite, sylvanite and sulphide 
gold ores. In fact, it is well demonstrated that the free gold 
encountered here is a precipitation, and then a concentration 
from the liquid gold of the ores named above or from kindred 
natural deposits that have not been named in any laboratory.’’ 
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This is the ‘‘ what should be”’’ of the geologist. The ‘‘ what 
is’? of the miner will be reported next spring when the 
country opens and the result of this winter’s work is known. 
For, excepting the Dewey, the whole Thunder Mountain 
region is a prospect. It is where Colorado was twenty-five 
years ago. Last winter and the winter before men went in 
on skees and snowshoes, and because investors could not 
get in to examine what they were buying claims were sold 
that had no place on the map when the snow melted. For five 
miles from the Dewey last winter every foot of ground was 
staked off though there was ten feet of snow over it all, and 
surveys were as impossible as any real discoveries were. Yet 
these claims were sold, and the men who bought them as a rule 
never went into the country to investigate them; they preferred 
to stay at home and abuse the district. This didn’t yield divi- 
dends, and yet it is a question whether or not there is not more 
real, unalloved comfort in blaming others for our own negli- 
gence than there is in the mere sordid act of money-making. 
The real fun to be had in connection with money is not in 
actual ownership. It is in convincing ourselves that we 
should have it, by all rights, or that we are about to have it. 
The happiest men in all these Salmon River Mountains are 
the prospectors who lay out claims, and add a million dollars 
to the value of their properties every time they change the 
date on their stakes to save assessment work! These men 
are holding their claims for millions, and really fancy they are 
worth the money they hope to get, yet in the 
winter they go about chasing jack-rabbits to 
death through the snow to get something to eat, 
and every summer “‘ Jean up’? all day in camp 
aud spend the night in riotous living at some 
other man’s expense. And_ scarcely 
happy is the miner who wears out ten pounds 
of shoe-leather to one of pick-steel, who pros- 
pects a mountain in an hour and a district in 
a week. It takes two men to drive his stakes 
fast enough to keep up with his location, and 
when he goes down to Boise he barters his 
golcondas to the barroom miners for a blue- 
sky-and-thin-air bond, and goes on his way 
of dreams crowding Pierpont Morgan and 
Dave Moffat off the earth, as long as he is 
good for board at the Overland. Last winter 
untold millions were made and lost by jack- 
rabbit in Boise. Every sheep- 
herder was an expert, and because the 
snow was so deep on Thunder Mountain that 
many prospectors found it inconvenient to go 
down to the surface of the earth for samples, 
the mines of Trinity County, California, were 
stripped for speckled ore, and the pockets of 
the gentry of the barroom exchange bulged 
with evidences of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. Hot-foot miners were plenty, but 
hard-rock miners who had actually struck a 
pick in the new country were scarce. 


less 


millionaires 


axed.” 


—“AN’ HE BEGINS TER SING A SONG” 


MEETING THE THIRD 
HE Two Twins were indeed a silent and a stingy pair, 
aly and they opened their lips as rarely as their purses. 
The twins were tolerated in the Beggars’ Club merely 
because they were unique and because their family connec- 
tions were eminently respectable. 

They were as like in dress, speech and looks as the two 
Dromios. Morally considered, they were alike—neither of 
them had any morals. They were commonly supposed to 
be sixty years of age, and their looks did not belie the com- 
mon supposition. They were dried, weazened and wrinkled, 
and but two teeth apiece from being toothless. The only 
effect that age had had upon their characters was to make 
them worse. 

Between them they had one virtue; they loved each other. 
One was indispensable to the other. Jerry was a kind of 
right leg to Tom, and Tom was a kind of right leg to Jerry. 
The way of the transgressor is always hard, but it becomes 
doubly hard with the right leg gone, and this may be the 
reason why Tom clung to Jerry and Jerry clung to Tom. 

For years the twins had stood on the same corner on the 
lookout for odd jobs and chores; indeed, they have stood 
there so long that they have given the corner a certain air of 
distinction. I should not be surprised if the street were 
to be named after them when they die. The truly great are 
only appreciated after their death. But all this is a mere 
pointing of morals and does not adorn the tale of 


Two Beggars and a Bonnet 


““Meh an’ Jerry,’’ started Tom, “‘ hasa story that is surprisin’. 
You tell it, Jerry,’’ and Tom, surprised at his eloquence, 
turned to Jerry. 

“‘Naw,’’ hawed Jerry, ‘‘do you tell yer part an’ I’l1l tell 
mine.”’ 

Tom, seeing that assistance was out of the question, went on: 

““Where meh an’ Jerry stands is a millinur lady—a lady 
what makes head-pieces fer other ladies— what now an’ then 
gives meh an’ Jerry a job fer to carry out her hats to de fool 
people what buys ’em. 

““ To-day she calls meh in an’ she says, ‘ Now, this bonnut 


is in a hurry, an’ ef yer carries it nice an’ quick I'll give yere 


a quarter!’ An’ she gives meh de number an’ de street. 
An’ she axes me does I know de street. 

““« Sure,’ says I, ‘meh sister Mary lives on that street. 
Yer knows, mam, meh sister Mary what married de saloon- 
keeper, him that is wuth a million, keeps two serwants an’ a 
porter.’ 

“ An’ she cuts me short an’ says, ‘ Never mind yer relatives; 
this is ina hurry.’ Which was aggravatin’, seein’ as a poor 
man is allus proud ef a rich sister. But I takes de box an’ 
de book ter sign an’ J goes out es ef I was in a hurry — which 
I wasn’t. 


AUTHOR 


““On the corner I meets Jerry. 

‘“An’ I axes yer what yer was a-gettin’,’’ put in Jerry, as if trying to 
remind Tom of something forgotten. 

‘An’ I told yer a quarter,’’ answered Tom proudly. 

““* Ver old fool,’ says you, ‘yer kin leave the bonnut at sister Mary’s, 
an’ get a bite ter eat, an’ a tin full of tea, an’ a quarter asides. 
Mary lives five numbers lower on de street, which is wuth considerin’. 

Here Jerry relieved Tom. 
this old fool see how it was better an’ easier ter leave de bonnut at Mary’s. 
He was afeerd that de millinur lady would have us arrested. 
make a mistake in deliverin’?’ axes I wid a wink. 

‘“ Knowin’ how close sister is an’ how she hates ter give us anything ’cause 
us is beggars an’ her allus afeerd an’ ashamed that de neighbors might diskiver 
it— we fixed it atween us ter say that we was lately become rich an’ we brung 
her de bonnut fer a gift, an’ how dresses an’ sich truck was ter follow. 

‘“ Mary was in an’ she answers our ring. 
here ag’in ater victuals? 

‘“““ No, we ain’t a disgrace an’ a shame any more, Mary,’ puts in Tom an’ 
meh; ‘ we is rich now an’ we brung yer a gift —a bonnut what cost a fortin!’ 

“““ Come right in,’ says Mary; an’ she opens de door wide, an’ Tom an’ 
meh steps in, Tom grinnin’ so I had ter kick him ter be still. 

‘“ An’ Mary tries ter explain how havin’ a headache she was cross all 
morning, an’ de baby was sick an’ a lot of wimmen lies. 
she, ‘ you an’ Tom would like a cup ef tea an’ a bite ter eat?’ 

“““ Well,’ says Tom, ‘ we just eat dinner at a fashunable hotel, but we 
don’t mind a cup ef tea.’ 
we come by de fortin, an’ we a-thinkin’ how we could answer what she 
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THE BEGGARS’ 


By I. KR. Friedman 


OF BY BREAD ALONE, 


“What has yer got in de box?’ axes Jerry.’’ 


An’ sister 
t eS 2 


““ An’ a heap of arguin’ I had ter do ter make 


“Can’t a man 


‘Well,’ says she, ‘ youse beggars 
Youse is adisgrace an’ a shame.’ 


“P’r’ aps,’ says 


An’ all de time Mary was a-dyin’ ter ask how 


Jerry paused for breath and Tom went on: 

““So I takes de bonnut out of de box an’ I shows it ter her, an’ Mary 
clasps her hands an’ she screams, ‘It’s a dream.’ 
feathers what was black an’ white, an’ it looked as good as a circus tent with 


It had two high peacock 


red an’ white flags on top. An’ she looks in de glass an’ de 
bonnut fits her like de peach does de stone. Then she kisses 
meh, which was suddin an’ not accordin’ ter habit, it bein’ 
all on account of de bonnut. 

““ Now,’ says she, ‘I'll go an’ make youse a cup ef tea an’ 
cook somethin’ hot.’ An’ she puts de bonnut back in de 
box an’ leaves meh an’ Jerry in de parlor, which is better en 
standin’ outside an’ drinkin’ cold tea out ef a rusty pan. 

‘An’ Jerry he says ter meh when we was alone, ‘ Tom, 
when yer goes, take de bonnut wid ver!’ 

“** What fer?’ axes I. 

‘““ Never mind,’ says Jerry; ‘I sees a dollar in sight an’ 
no work,’ 

‘“So I says no more, knowin’ as Jerry was a-thinkin’ hard 
an’ meh not wantin’ ter puzzle him an’ ter lose half ef de 
dollar. When Mary comes back with de tea an’ de lunch 
like we never see afore, an’ two ef her husband’s cigars— 
which was on account ef 
de bonnut—she_ says: 
“Now, I wants youse ter 
come often an’ beter home 
here, an’ I expects yer on 
Sunday fer dinner.’ An’ 
Jerry he laughs an’ I steps ; 
on his toes. 6) ; 

““Then Mary axes how 
we come by de fortin, 
an’ I looks at Jerry, not 
knowin’ what ter say. 
An’ Jerry says quick an’ 
solemn-like, ‘It was 
mines!’ 

‘* An’ Mary axes, ‘ How 
did that happen?’ 

““An’ I answers fer 
Jerry seein’ as Jerry was 
in a trap, ‘It’s a long 
story an’ hard ter explain, 
but ter make it easy fer a 
woman ter understand, 
meh an’ Jerry bought 
stocks an’ shares an’ de 
whole blame thing goes 
down, only our stocks an’ 
shares goes up, an’ de 
other fellers loses their 
money an’ we makes 
ourn.’ ‘Oh, I see,’ says 
Mary. An’ I was glad 
that she seen, ’cause ef she hadn’t we had been in a trap. 

‘A neighbor comes in afore Mary has de chance ter ax any 
more questions, an’ when Mary’s back was turned I grabs de 
bonnut.’’ It was now Jerry’s turn for his part of the duologue. 

““ When we reaches de street, Tom axes, ‘ What now?’ 

““ Give meh de bonnut,’ says I. 


ETC. 


* 


“—“IT’S TIME FER HONEST PEOPLE TER BE IN BED” 


November 15, 


““An’ Tom says: ‘ You’ll sell de bonnut t 
Mary er pawn it, an’ where’ll I be?’ . 
“““ That ain’t de game at all, Tom,’ says 
‘I takes de bonnut back ter de millinur la 
an’ tells ber you was kilt by de cars, 
brung it back. An’ she’ll give meh ha 
dollar fer takin’ it out ag’in an’ you en meh’II both h 
thirty-seven cents.’ But Tom hangs on to de bonnut, 
seein’ where he was a-comin’ in. 
‘““ Why not take it right to de name what’s on de taga 
ax fer fifty cents charges fer deliverin’?’ says he. 
““< Tom,’ says I, ‘yer a blamed old fool; we kin get a] 
dollar at both ends as well as one.’ So Tom ’lowed he 
wrong an’ I was right, an’ he gives me de box. 
““When I goes into de millinur lady’s place with de bor 
nut she almost faints. ‘What,’ shouts she, ‘ain’t 
delivered that bonnut yet? It ought ter been there two hou) 
ago.’ 
‘“« Excuse me, madame,’ says I, ‘it was Tom as took 0 
de box an’ not meh; I’m Jerry.’ 
“““ An’ what has Tom been doin’ all this time, the rogue 
shouts she. 
““< ®xcuse meh, mam,’ says I, a-squeezin’ a tear out of m 
eye wid mysleeve. ‘ Tomain’tarogue any more; he’sd 
He was kilt by de cars. His last word was, ‘Jerry, ef j 
loves meh, bring that bonnut back ter de millinury lady.” 
‘“« That’s too bad,’ says she, ‘but I must get de bom 
out right away,’ says she, ‘er it will miss de lady what! 
going ter de hop, an’ I wants meh pay! An’ it’s too la 
find anybody else; yer must take it out; yer must.’ 
‘¢* How kin yer ax meh that, mam,’ says I—‘ meh what 
feelin’ so bad about meh brother Tom?’ ° 
‘“« That’s all sentimint,’ says she. ‘ Drifk this an’ you’ 
feel better.’ An’ she offers meh a quarter ter hurry out 
de bonnut, but I hangs out fer fifty cents, sayin’ as a man 
affections fer his lost brother was wuth at least an ext 
quarter. An’ she says, ‘ Well, there ain’t no time fer ar 
mint. Ill give yer fifty cents, only hurry.’ ”’ 
‘“- Yer tole meh it was only a quarter,’’ bawled out Tom 
a fury. 
‘“T must have been wrong one of de times, then,’’ explai1 
Jerry nonchalantly. 
‘“ Well, as I was sayin’, she gives meh de fifty cents 
she writes de name an’ de address in de book; there 
bein’ time, she don’t stop ter put on a tag. 
‘“““ Mam,’ says I, ‘if you will give meh one of them em 
boxes fer a gift I'l] hurry extree quick, I will.’ An’ she a 
meh what fer in Heaven’s name I wants de box. 


“““ Ter keep a few relics from Tom in that is extree de 
ter meh,’ says I, a-pullin’ out meh handkerchief, an’ a f 
brass buttons, an’ an ole newspaper, an’ an empty bottle, a 
a piece of string. 


fer taking a bonm 
mile an’ a half. Ie 
git a cab fer that, I cot 

‘*“ That’s too bad,’ 
1; ‘Tom might justas 
have waited ter been 
on de way back.’ # 
trots off, bein’ angry tl) 
I didn’t have sense enou 
ter cry ag’in am 
another quarter. 

‘* Outside I meets Tc 
an’ he says, seeit 
two boxes, ‘Yer 
mean ter carry out © 
two boxes fer de pric 
one?’ 

‘““No, Tom,’ sa 
‘de one box 


is em 
She guv it ter meh 
““* Sheguv yer deem]! 
box fer carryin’ out 
full one,’ says he, ‘an 
took it like a old 
“““An?’ a quarter as 
answers I.”’ 
““Which was 
howled Tom indignar 
Jerry did not allow his brother’s aspersion to interfere w) 
what the rhetoricians call the onward flow of his narrat! 
“““ An’ what are yer goin’ ter do with that empty bo 
axes Tom. ; 
““Leave it at sister’s,’ says I. ‘We'll say as 
thinkin’ ’bout de mines an’ de stocks, an’ we fetched de- 


not thinkin’. An’ we’ll fool the stingy old fox twice 
be borry a quarter asides.’ ‘Jerry,’ says Tom, ‘yera 
no one but a gen’us could have thought ef that.’ 

1, Tom an’ meh goes up ter sister’s flat. An’ I waits 
irs while he totes up de empty box.’’ 

Jerry looked at Tom beseechingly, and Tom relieved 
the burden, and went on to tell the further adventures 


{ goes up de stairs an’ Mary opens de door, an’ I sees 
angry, but I holds up de box afore she has de 
er speak. ‘Excuse meh, Mary,’ says I, ‘ but in meh 
2 about de mine an’ de stocks I took de bonnut away, 
ing used ter carryin’ one.’ 

‘En Mary smiles an’ axes meh ef I wouldn’t stay an’ have 
ar. ‘I ain’t got time,’ says I. ‘Stock’s goin’ up all de 
4) but ef yer has a cup ef coffee an’ a bite ter eat ready I 
eon ind. An’ Mary,’ I goes on, ‘I'll bring yer a picture 
+ mine on Sunday an’ yer kin hang it on yer parlor wall. 
| must hurry along now an’ mind de stocks.’ 

‘When de door was shut I runs up ag’in an’ rings, an’ 
4-answers. ‘Mary,’ says I, ‘in meh flurry alongside ef 
vn goin’ up I left all meh money wid Jerry —would 


“t 


aind lettin’ meh have a quarter till Sunday?’ 

Mary, who was always that stingy yer couldn’t get a 
1y without beggin’ an’ beggin’, an’ a nickel without 
4? an’ cryin’, she says, ‘ Yer 
i ist as well have fifty cents es 
qurter. I ain’t de kind es for- 
a brother in trouble.’ ” 

Wer old skinflint,’? thundered 
nae yer tole meh yer couldn’t 
st red from her. Yer owes meh 

l] Y po? 

n’ I’ll pay it some day afore 
» smiled Tom  blandly, 


1g on to say: 


ry walkin’ up an’ down an’ 
which is unusual, him bein’ 


oneit. We left de wrong 
Mary—de one wid de 
. This here one is empty.’ 
w did that happen?’ I axes, 
ale. 

t all comes along yer argu- 
out carryin’ de boxes,” 
d Jerry. ‘I fooled yer by 
r de box wid de bonnut in, 
got ter change when yer 
de stairs.’ 

serves yer right,’ answers 
yin’ ter play tricks on yer 
an’ makin’ meh do de 
work;’ but I feels sorry ter 
fry a-lookin’ so scared, an’ 
Yer a blamed old fool fer 
pJerry!’ 

why?’ axes Jerry. 

y,’ shouts I, ‘ could any- 
etter a-happened ? That 
is wuth a fortin. Yer an’ 
eat a week at sister’s fer 
ut, an’ we kin charge just 
fer deliverin’ de empty 
e full one.’ 

, says Jerry, ‘I’m proud 
er a gen’us.’ 

meh an’ him goes ter de 
hich was a brownstone 
0 flat, an’ we rings de bell. 
sis swell,’ says Jerry ter 
ell raise de price ter thirty cents apiece.’ An’ I hands 
box, knowin’ Jerry is better at drivin’ a bargain. 
re’s yer bonnut,’ says Jerry when a lady comes ter 


k de Lord,’ says she; ‘missus is almost crazy.’ 
eaches out her hand ter grab de bonnut. 

so quick, Miss,’ says Jerry; ‘meh an’ him each 
cents fer takin’ youse de bonnut!’ 

"s outrageous,’ says she; ‘I never heerd de like ef 
11 missus.’ 

de missus, what was a tall lady with a thin voice, 
nnin’ down de stairs an’ a-scoldin’: ‘I never 
ich a thing an’ I’ll not pay it. I never pays any 
leliverin’ goods,’ says she. 

am,’ says I, ‘not generally speakin’, but this was 
? 

two go quicker en one?’ she snaps ag’in. 

answers Jerry, him bein’ ready this time, ‘ but ef I 
ter be kilt on de cars, why, Tom could take de 


ch is de great p’int about de Tom an’ Jerry Bonnut 
' Company,’ says I. 

is all very funny,’ says she, ‘but youse kin leave 
tut, an’ I’ll arrange it with de millinur lady.’ 
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“““ Not much,’ says Jerry; ‘that wouldn’t beso funny fer us. 
Yer kin pay us first, an’ ef it ain’t right yer kin git it back 
from de millinur lady.’ 

“Well, I’ll pay,’ says she, ‘’cause I must have de bonnut, 
but it’s an impisition!’ 

““ An’ she pays us an’ we runs off. An’ that’s all there is 
to de story,’’ ended Tom. 

““Except,’’? added Jerry, ‘‘ that meh an’ Tom is goin’ ter 
sister’s fer dinner on Sunday!”’ 


McQuinn was the one hearer who did not enjoy the strange 
adventures of the bonnet —it came under his category of the 
long and the dry. “‘ It’s gettin’ close onter twelve o’clock,” 
grumbled he, ‘‘ an’ all this talkin’ for only two rounds.”’ 

One-armed Jake took the hint, likewise time, by the fore- 
lock, suggesting, ‘‘I kin work in a short story an’ another 
round ’tween now an’ twelve o’clock.’’ 

““Dat’s de kind,’’ assented McQuinn, looking threateningly 
at the twins, and before the beer was bubbling inthe can Jake 
had already delivered his introduction of 


A Beggar’s Stratagem 


““Meh an’ Foxy (I see Foxy ain’t here to-night) worked a 
racket dat was all right fer Foxy, but what didn’t go at all fer 


meh. Him an’ meh started out ter-day an’ he axes meh 
what I has on. 

“““No scheme at all,’ answers I; ‘ meh brain is givin’ out. 
I’m gettin’ old!’ 

*“* Well,’ puts in Foxy, ‘I got a scheme, but not havin’ tried 
it I ain’t sure dat it’1l1 work. Did yer ever try de sympathy 
game, Jake?’ he axes. 

“““Dere ain’t no game what I ain’t played,’ says I; ‘ sym- 
pathy game an’ all.’ 

““<Dis is a new sympathy game,’ answers he, ‘an’ I’m 
sure dat no one has played it. Yer see, Jake, it goes like 
dis: yer fixes yerself fer de lame man an’ I fixes mehself fer 
de blind man.’ 

“Hold on, Foxy,’ says I, ‘ dat’s old; dat was done before 
any man on de earth was ever blind er lame!’ 

“¢ Give a feller a chance,’ snaps Foxy; ‘let meh finish. 
Here’s de new part: I stand on de corner wid meh hat in meh 
hand, an’ yer hobble up ter meh, an’ yer looks sorry fer meh. 
Den yer drops a dime in meh hat. Dena whole crowd of 
people’ll say, ‘‘ Did yer see dat beggar give de oder beggar a 
dime? How deservin’ he must be.’’ Den dey all stops an’ 
drops a dime in meh hat. Some ef em more an’ some less.’ 

““* Tat’s a very fine game fer yerself, Foxy,’ says I, ‘avery 
fine game for ter work meh fer a dime.’ 


—‘AN’ MARY CLASPS HER HANDS AN’ 
SHE SCREAMS, ‘IT’S A DREAM’” 


““*Not at all,’ answers he; ‘ef it don’t work I gives yer de 
dime back, an’ ef it do work—why, we divides.’ 

“““ Ef it’s sich a fine scheme,’ answers I, ‘ yer kin give meh 
a dime an’ I’J] drop de same dime in yer hat.’ 

““An’ Foxy smiles an’ he says, ‘I knows yer, Jake; yer 
ain’t honest; yer’d run away wid de dime.’ 

“““ Both ef us would be takin’ de same chanct, Foxy,’ 
answers I, ‘ Yer kin give meh de dime an’ I’ll put it in.’ 

““ All right, Jake,’ says he, ‘but I’m sorry yer so sispi- 
cious.’ An’ he fishes through his pockets an’ turns ’em 
inside out, an’ he shakes his head. 

“““YVer sees how it is, Jake; I’m willin’ ter trust yer, but I 
ain’t got de dime; I’m busted,’ says he. 

“All right, Foxy,’ says I, ‘I'll risk de dime on yer, but ef 
yer don’t do de square ding by meh I’1l git even.’ 

““So meh an’ Foxy walks on, an’ Foxy watches sharp, an’ 
when he sees de right corner, he stands still an’ he takes off 
his hat, an’ he begins ter sing a song de like ef which I never 
heerd afore. He must have made it up as he went along; it 
sounded like Chinee ter meh. But whether de song was 
Chinee or Japanee, it done de work. Yer never seen sich a 
crowd! 

““An’ I takes off meh hat an’ I hobbles through de crowd 
an’ begs an’ I don’t get ared. Den I fishes a dime out ef 
meh pocket an’ I drops de dime inter Foxy’s hat, a-sayin’ 

ter mehself, ‘ Good-by, dime; meh 
an’ you’ll never see each other 
ag’in.’ Den de crowd loosens up. 
Yer’d a thought it was a-rainin’ 
silver. I niver seen sich an in- 
vistment fer a dime in all meh 
born days. In five minutes’ time 
his hat was dat full I thought it’d 
break. 

“Foxy puts de coin in his 
pocket an’ walks away, an’ I 
follers. When we gets to de alley 
I axes him how much it was. 

“““ Ten dollars an’ eleven cents,’ 
says he. 

“““Den yer kin give meh five 
dollars an’ five cents an’ keep de 
extree cent fer yerself,’ says I. 

“An’ Foxy grins an’ I knows 
something is a-comin’. 

““Yake,’ axes he, ‘de dime 
what yer put in meh hat had a 
hole in it, eh?’ 

“““ Ves,’ answers I quick, afore 
I thought ef it had a hole in it er 
not. 

““* Ver a rogue,’ shouts he; ‘I 
‘knowed yer didn’t put a dime in 

“meh hat. Dere was no dime wid 
a hole in it!’ 

*** Come ter think on it,’ says I 
perlitely, ‘de dime what I put in 
didn’t have a hole in it.’ 

*** Jake,’ axes he, ‘which is a 
lie, de first er de second, er both?’ 

““T reaches out an’I grabs him 
bydethroat. ‘ Look here,’I yells, 
“two lies er no lies, are yer goin’ 
ter do de square ding by meh?’ 

““ An’ Foxy, seein’ I means busi- 
ness, he agrees ter divvy an’ I 
don’t let meh hand off his throat 
till he does. An’ when he gives 
meh de coin I hands him a punch, 
an’ Foxy yells. An’ I turns ter 
go out of de alley when Foxy 
bawls: 

Say, jake i didn't do de 
square thing an’ I’m ashamed 

ef mehself. Now, Jake, yer an’ meh kin work de same racket 
over ag’in. I’ll trust yer tododeright ding. 1I’ll play lame 
man an’ yer kin play blind man, an’ sing an’ hold de hat!’ 

““« All right, Foxy,’ says I; ‘here’s meh hand on it!’ 

‘“So meh an’ him starts fera new corner. An’ when us hits 
on one, I takes off meh hat an’ I shuts meh eyes ter play 
blind an’ I sings ferall ’mworth. It didn’t take long fer de 
crowd ter come, an’ Foxy hobbles up ter meh through de 
crowd an’ he stops in front ef meh an’ looks inter meh hat an’ 
he grins. Den he hobbles away, not droppin’ de dime in. 
‘Yer a long time a-spendin’ dat dime,’ I was a-goin’ ter yell 
out, but I dasn’t. 

“Den he hobbles around meh ag’in an’ I was a-reachin’ 
out ter land a long kick on his shins when he yells out: 

*** Took out, Jake, de cop is comin’.’ 

‘*TLike a fool I opens meh eyes an’ looks around, an’ de 
crowd laughs an’ howls an’ I sneaks away. An’ if I catches 
Foxy I’ll make him a bracelet out ef meh ten fingers fer his 
neck!’ 


% 


““Dat remind meh,’’ vociferated Loony Louis, ‘‘ ef a2 


““Save yer remimberences fer another time,’’ frowned 
McQuinn; ‘‘the clock has struck twelve, an’ it’s time fer 
honest people ter be in bed.”’ 
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throughout the land are working overtime, 


a 


Ly THESE days when learned economists 


telling us how to lay the “trust devil,’’ 
when politicians everywhere are meeting in 
convention to hew out planks that shall builda 
gallows for his execution, it may be interest- 
ing to have a look at the magicians who 
raised this bogey out of the depths, and sent 
him stalking over the land to affright the peo- 
ple. These magicians are the trust lawyers or, as they prefer 
the title, the corporation lawyers. To the average citizen, the 
trust as it stands to-day is the creation of men like J. P. Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller and the others who make up the great 
coterie of capitalists. To those who know, the trust is the 
creation of a group of astute lawyers whose offices lie within 
a stone’s throw of the New York Stock Exchange. These are 
the men who organize the great consolidations, and put them 
on a plane where they are beyond the reach of the most inge- 
nious legislation that has so far been devised. They are the 
men who first bring the trusts into being and afterward pro- 
tect and safeguard them. Without these lawyers to point the 
way, to lay out the course, Mr. Morgan would to-day be nothing 
more than an ordinarily successful banker, instead of hold- 
ing a position that is unique in the history of the world. 


» 


The Man Who Made ‘‘ Morganeering’’ Possible 


The most conspicuous figure in this group of trust lawyers 
is naturally Mr. Morgan’s chief legal adviser, Francis Lynde 
Stetson. On the seventh floor of the Mills Building on Broad 
Street, near Wall, in New York City, is a suite of offices 
over the door of which is written: ‘‘ Stetson, Jennings & 
Russell.’? If you can make your business very clear to the 
young man in the outer room you may be admitted to the 
presence of Mr. Stetson. But your reason for seeing him 
must be good. Even then it is a question whether or not. 
Mr. Stetson has no stated office hours, and unless you are a 
regular client you must, no matter how rich you may happen 
to be, take your chance. There are days at a time when he 
does not appear at his office at all, when he buries himself in 
his house on Madison Avenue, or in his country home at 
Tuxedo, working out the details of one of the gigantic cor- 
porations with which his time is principally occupied. If 
the young man who takes in your card says Mr. Stetson will 
see you, you walk the entire length of a large room, flanked 
on either side by the private offices of the half dozen or more 
lawyers who make up the firm. At the end you are ushered 
into a roomy office that is probably forty feet long and twenty 
feet wide. The windows overlook Broad Street and are ona 
level with the eaves of the new marble trading palace that 
the New York stock brokers are building for themselves. 
The place is abnormally quiet. The rush and roar of Broad 
Street reaches here only in muffled tones. The stillness, 
coming out of the hurly-burly, strikes you as almost uncanny. 
And to heighten the effect, you find yourself in a room that 
is apparently empty. Just as you have about concluded that 
the clerk has shown you into the wrong place, a mild, well- 
modulated voice salutes you, saying: 
““ How do you do?”’ 


Editor’s Note— This is the first of two papers on this subject by 
Mr. Latzke. The second will appear next week. 
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Then you notice Mr. Stetson, sitting away off in one corner, 
as far removed from the windows as possible. His desk is 
set close to the farthest wall. Behind it, and so close to the 
intersecting wall that he almost touches it when he tilts back 
in his chair, is the man you have come to see. The desk is 
of some dark, highly polished wood. Everything in and 
about the room is solid, substantial, luxurious. But it is the 
luxury of substance. The red carpet is thick and velvety, 
and soft to the foot, but shows signs of comfortable wear. 
The chair you are invited to occupy is spacious and restful. 
But the man. At first glance you are startled by something 
unusual, The shades are drawn half-way down and in the 
subdued light a large pair of eyes seem to be staring out at 
you. The effect is gone almost in a second and by a very 
simple act. When at work Mr. Stetson wears an enormous 
pair of round spectacles. These spectacles are rimmed with 
a heavy band of black gutta-percha, or some similar sub- 
stance. The pieces that curve back of the ears are of the 
same material. Almost, the spectacles serve as a mask. As 
you sit down Mr. Stetson lifts the spectacles off his nose, and 
it is this act that has the effect of a transformation. A round, 
pleasant, good-natured face is revealed. The hair is thick, 
the eyes sharp and clear, the teeth are unusually prominent 
and the lips wide apart, so that-there is the effect of a con- 
stant smile. The chin, which is rather fat, is thrust forward 
in a peculiar manner. It is generally said that this man, 
who has engineered organizations capitalized at billions of 
dollars, is the most soft-spoken member of the New York bar. 
His tones are decisive enough, but at the same time smooth 
and velvety. His manners are courteous, even when he is 
afflicted with a bore. But despite the courtesy there is a tone 
to his actions that generally cuts short an unwelcome visitor. 

Mr. Stetson is the wealthiest lawyer in the world. People 
who profess to know say that he is worth at least twenty mil- 
lion dollars, the bulk of which has been made in the last ten 
years, principally in connection with the business of J. P. 
Morgan. He may be worth twice as much, and he may be 
worth half as much. Like Mr. Morgan, he keeps his busi- 
ness affairs to himself. But that his earnings have been 
enormous is easily apparent. According to well-authenti- 
cated reports, his fee for organizing the United States Steel 
Corporation was $500,000, and this was considered moderate 
in view of the fact that the securities, the legality of which 
he guaranteed, were worth $1,400,000,000. In addition to 
his legal fees in the matter, he figured also as one of the 
underwriters of the syndicate which cleared something like 
$40,000,000. All the great combinations effected by Mr. 
Morgan pass through Mr. Stetson’s office. From the reor- 
ganization of the Northern Pacific and Southern Railways to 
the formation of the recent shipping combination, with a 
capital of $120,000,000, everything has paid him tribute. 
And in addition to all this, he is also the special counsel fora 
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large number of other important combinatio 
Comparatively a few years ago this man, y 
makes more money in a day than many lawy 
in fair practice make ina year, was satisfiec 
accept a salary of $7500 a year as assist 
counsel to the corporation of New Yo 
This was when William C. Whitney, af} 
ward Secretary of the Navy under Presid 
Cleveland, was corporation counsel. » | 
Stetson’s great success is due probably in an indirect way) 
Grover Cleveland, and directly to Mr. Whitney. He first 
Mr. Cleveland, so far as is known, in Albany, when | 
Cleveland was Governor. His unusual capacity for busir 
attracted Mr. Cleveland’s attention as it had Mr. Whitne 
Mr. Stetson then was a member of the firm of Bangs 
Stetson, practicing in New York City. He conducted n 
of the business affairs in which Mr. Whitney was interes! 

It is said in Wall Street that Mr. Stetson has never mat 
mistake in an important matter. He ranks as the gre 
the new school of business lawyers—men who are busit 
experts first and lawyers afterward. This does not ‘me 
however, that he is not a great lawyer. It means simply 
his business talent is so pronounced that it overshad 
even his recognized legal ability. It is the combinatio 
the two that has brought to him a fortune that woul ih 
been impossible to a man who was merely a lawyer. 

He is a member of the Episcopal Church, and very ( 
scientious in his attendance and duties. There has not b 
an important convention of the Church in years at whicl 
was not in attendance. The remarkable thing in connec 
with Mr. Stetson is the fact that he has always been a( 
sistent Democrat. He opposed Mr. Bryan, but othery} 
always supported the regular Democratic nominees, t 
State and National. In view of the radical stand taken 
the Democratic party on the trust question, it has been c 
mented on that Mr. Stetson should have remained promit 
in its councils in view of his trust relations. But that he 
is made evident by the fact that a number of influer 
journals in New York State have urged him as a candi 
for the Democratic Presidential nomination in 1904. i 


The Commander of the Panama Campaign — 
£ 


William Nelson Cromwell probably comes next bb 
Stetson among the trust lawyers in point of wealth. H 
said to be worth fifteen million dollars. He, too, is es 
tially a business lawyer. His executive and orgs i 
talent is extraordinary. Just at present Mr. Cromwell 
Paris perfecting the details of the transfer of the Pan! 
Canal to the United States Government. If this cana 
built by the United States, as now seems reasonably cert 
the result will be due entirely to Mr. Cromwell. Twoy 
ago, aS any one may recall, there was about as much li 
hood of the United States Government taking on the Pan 
Canal as there was that the Government would start a lit 
flying-machines. So far as the general public knew, ind 
the whole Panama Canal scheme was dead. The corrup 
and inefficiency of the DeLesseps management had appare 
killed the project for all time. But Mr. Cromwell, it 
transpires, not only felt certain that the Panama Canal w' 
be built, but also that it would be built by the United St 


yovernment. He had been engaged years ago as counsel by 
he Panama Canal Company of France, and from the moment 
lat he accepted a retainer he took hold of the project with 
is usual vim. Whilé the Nicaragua advocates, headed by 
venator Morgan, were apparently carrying everything before 
aem, Mr. Cromwell was quietly perfecting arrangements for 
campaign in the Congress and press of the United States. 
this campaign was sprung with such audacity and sudden- 
bess that the Nicaragua people were fairly taken off their 
set, and before they knew what happened Congress had 
assed the Panama act, and Nicaragua was shelved. This 
esult was as surprising to the general public as it was to the 
xperts on the canal question. The outcome was character- 
itic of Mr. Cromwell. Though the Panama exploit is prob- 
bly the one that will make most for Mr. Cromwell’s endur- 
fame, his great wealth has come principally from the 
reat trusts, like the United States Steel, that came out of 
ir. Morgan’s office. The first big company he organized 
as the National Tube, in 1899, with a capitalization of 
30,000,000. This concern now forms one of the most 
portant subsidiary companies of the Steel Trust. 
) The personality of Mr. Cromwell is perhaps the most strik- 
lig of any of the men who have to do with the making of the 
|g corporations. He has an enormous head, crowned with 
dense mass of hair that is now almost white. It lies shaggy 
id thick, and makes a perfect mane. The hair frames a 
varthy, virile face, the face of a very young man, despite a 
ick, gray mustache. He is past fifty, but quick and alert 
his movements, and with a tireless, nervous energy that 
nds him flying down the street at a rate to test the endur- 
ice of the most robust. He never rides when he can walk, 
id he never walks slowly. In the densest crowds he dodges 
and out, and shoots along like a streak. Even in New 
ork, where people are generally too busy to pay much 
tention to any one, there are few who do not turn their 
vads as he goes by. Apparently Mr. Cromwell lives on 
ork. He never takes a vacation. He makes flying trips to 
‘tious parts of the United States and to Europe, but always 
r business, never for pleasure. His sole recreation is 
jusic, and in his magnificent house on West Forty-ninth 
reet, near Fifth Avenue, in New York, he has a pipe organ 
jid to be the finest to be found in a private house on this 
de of the water. It cost in the neighborhood of $30,000, 


CHAPTER IX 


HE three years that had just passed had 
_ been the most important years of Laura 
*  Jadwin’s life. Since her marriage she had 
wn intellectually and morally with amazing 
bidity. Indeed, so swift had been the change, 
it it was not so much a growth as a transforma- 
n. She wasno longer the same half-formed, 
pulsive girl who had found a delight in the 
jdresses of her three lovers, and who had sat 
‘the floor in the old home on State Street and 
sowed Landry Court to hold her hand. She 
iked back upon the Miss Dearborn of those 
vs as though she were another person. How 
‘: had grown since then! How she had 
(inged! How different, how infinitely more 
‘ious and sweet her life since then had become! 
\ great fact had entered her world, a great 
‘w element, that dwarfed all other thoughts, 
j other considerations. This was her love for 
' husband. It was as though until the time 
‘her marriage she had walked in darkness, a 
rkness that she fancied was day; walked per- 
‘sely, carelessly, and with a frivolity that was 
ost wicked. Then, suddenly, she had seen a 
light. Love had entered her world. In 
new heaven a new light was fixed, and all 
er things were seen only because of this light; 
€ other things were touched by it, tempered by 
/warmed and vivified by it. 
thad seemed to date from a certain evening at 
ircountry house at Geneva Lake, in Wisconsin, 
yer :she had spent her honeymoon with her hus- 
Hid. Theyshad been married about ten days. 
iwas a July evening, and they were quite alone 
© board the little steam yacht, the Thetis. She 
Hrembered it all very plainly. It had been so 
ym that she had not changed her dress after dinner—she 
alled that it was of Honiton lace over old-rose silk, and 
Ht Curtis had said it was the prettiest he had ever seen. 
san hour before midnight, and the lake was so still as 
ear veritably solid. 
with never a ripple to blur its image. 


The moon was reflected upon the 
The sky was 
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and a special room was built to contain it. The walls are 
extra thick in order that the playing may cause no annoy- 
ance to the neighbors. Mr. Cromwell is an accomplished 
musician, and for hours at a time he may, whenever the 
mood seizes him, be found at the keyboard. But it is only 
seldom that he permits himself even this small indulgence 
from his work. He is up every morning by half-past six and 
at his desk by nine. Long before he reaches his office he has 
gone through an amount of work that would be considered 
fair for a day by many less strenuous men. 


At Day at Mr. Cromwell's Office 


In summer he lives at Seabright on the Jersey coast, near 
Long Branch, He comes up from there on the boat which 
leaves Sandy Hook for New York at eight o’clock in the 
morning. On the boat he has a special cabin, and in this 
cabin he settles down to work with his stenographer before 
the boat has cast loose. As soon as the New York dock is 
reached he rushes off and bolts for his office. There he 
turns to a desk that was specially built to his order. At first 
glance this desk looks not unlike a crescent buffet. It is flat- 
topped and probably twelve feet long from end to end. 
Behind this desk, in a swinging chair that moves easily from 
place to place, Mr. Cromwell takes station, his stenographer 
sitting opposite. His papers are laid out, fairly covering the 
entire desk, but in perfect order according to subjects. He 
takes them up one at a time and loads his stenographer in an 
hour with as much work as can be transcribed in six. Then 
another stenographer is called in and in this way they come 
in relays, his personal force consisting of three expert short- 
hand writers. Mr. Cromwell’s office is near the top of a huge 
office building at the corner of Wall and William Streets. 
His firm, Sullivan & Cromwell, has long been famous. 
The head was Algernon Sullivan, in his day one,of the great 
lights of the New York bar. Mr. Sullivan died some years 
ago, but the firm name has never been changed. It is one of 
the peculiarities of Mr. Cromwell that, no matter how late he 
may be detained by social duties, he never misses a big 
night’s work. He will frequently have guests until eleven 
o’clock at night, and then settle down until one or two in the 
morning, being up again at 6:30. He is director and counsel 


in more than twenty of the largest institutions in America, 


fons 


“LAURA, 


gray with starlight, and only 2 vague bar of black between 
the star-shimmer and the pale shield of the water marked the 
shore line. Never since that night could she hear the call of 
whippoorwills or the piping of night frogs but that the scene 
did not come back to her. The little Thetis had throbbed 
and panted steadily. At the door of the engine-room the 


DO YOU THINK I OUGHT TO MARRY?” 


and has probably reorganized more important enterprises 
that had gone to pieces through mismanagement than any 
man on earth. One of the most striking things he effected 
was the reorganization of Decker, Howell & Co., the great 
New York Stock Exchange firm which failed for millions of 
dollars in 1890 in a big grainslump. He was made assignee, 
and when he had finished he had not only paid off all the 
creditors but left a million dollars surplus. Since then 
he has been in large demand whenever large concerns got 
into trouble. When Price, McCormick & Co. failed for 
$13,000,000 a few years ago, owing to cotton speculation, Mr. 
Cromwell was made assignee; and when Henry S. Ives, the 
young Napoleon of Finance, tangled up the entire Wall Street 
district it was Cromwell again who was put in charge to 
straighten out affairs. 
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Car-Sick Fruit from the West 


T HAS been discovered by the Agricultural Department that 
there is a great variation in the keeping qualities of refrig- 
erated fruit. Apples, pears and plums, for example, picked 
in California at the same time and hauled under the same 
conditions, arrived in Chicago and New York in different 
degrees of preservation very puzzling both to dealers and 
scientists. 

Careful experiments have shown that there is a great 
difference in the enduring qualities of California fruit 
raised on hillsides and that which comes from valleys. The 
latter frequently perishes before the cars reach Chicago, while 
the hill-grown fruit, picked at the same time and at the same 
period of maturity, endures the journey to New York and 
even to London and Paris. 

It is expected that the completion of the Isthmian Canal 
will materially affect the volume and price of California fruit 
on the market in Eastern cities. Speed is of less importance 
in the transportation of orchard products than freedom from 
jarring and bruising. Shipments by steamship in refrigera- 
tion compartments insures practical immunity from the 
inevitable jarring of railway transportation, and as a result 
the Isthmian Canal will, it is confidently predicted, greatly 
lower the price and increase the quantity in the East of 
delicately flavored Pacific Coast fruits. 
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engineer—the gray McKenny, his back dis- 
creetly turned—sat smoking a pipe and taking 
the air, From time to time he would swing 
himself into the engine-room, and the clink and 
scrape of his shovel made itself heard as he 
stoked the fire vigorously. 

Stretched out in a long, wicker deck chair, 
hatless, a drab coat thrown around her shoul- 
ders, Laura had sat near her husband, who had 
placed himself upon a camp-stool, where he 
could reach the wheel with one hand. 

““Well,’’ he said at last, ‘‘are you glad you 
married me, Miss Dearbern?’’ And she had 
caught him about the neck and drawn his face 
down to hers, and her head thrown back, their 
lips all but touching, had whispered over and 
over again: 

‘“T love you—love you— love you!’’ 

That night was final. The marriage cere- 
mony, even that moment in her room when her 
husband had taken her in his arms and she had 
felt the first stirring of love in her heart, all the 
first week of their married life had been for 
Laura a whirl, a blur. She had not been able 
to find herself. Her affection for her husband 
came and went capriciously. There were 
moments when she believed herself to be really 
unhappy. Then, all at once, she seemed to 
awake. Not the ceremony at St. James’ Church, 
but that awakening had been her marriage. 
Now it was irrevocable; she was her husband’s; 
she belonged to him indissolubly, forever and 
forever, and the surrender was a glory. Laura 
in that moment knew that love, the supreme tri- 
umph of a woman’s life, was less a victory than 
a capitulation. 

Since then her happiness had been perfect. Literally and 
truly there was not a cloud, not a mote in hersunshine. She 
had everything —the love for husband, great wealth, extraor- 
dinary beauty, perfect health, an untroubled mind, friends, 
position—everything. God had been good to her, beyond 
all dreams and all deserving. For her had been reserved all 
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the prizes, all the guerdons; for her who had done nothing to 
merit them. 

Never had an ugliness entered her gardens. In her arbors 
never a fruit grew dry. The fountains of her bowers never 
flowed with bitter waters. For her the asphodel flowered with 
a sweetness that never faded. For her strong walls, unbid- 
den, rose to fence her from the harshness of the world. For 
her the wind was tempered. For her the flints of the path- 
ways were soft with mosses. A queen, beautiful, excellent; 
a queen, crowned and adored, her days full of the breath of 
loving-kindness, she walked continually in green pastures and 
beside still waters, good- 
ness and mercy in her 
train; in her eyes the radi- 
ance of a great love, and in 
her heart the Golden Secret 
of a perfect and untroubled 
joy. 

Her husband she knew 
was no less happy. In 
those first three years after 
their marriage life was one 
unending pageant; and 
their happiness became for 
them some marvelous, be- 
wildering thing, dazzling, 
resplendent, a strange, glit- 
tering, jeweled Wonder- 
worker that suddenly had 
been put into their hands. 

Jadwin her husband was 
so much different, so infi- 
nitely better than Jadwin 
her lover that Laura some- 
times found herself looking 
back on the old days and 
the time when she was 
simply Miss Dearborn with 
a kind of retrospective 
apprehension. How little 
she had known him after 
all, and how, in the face of 
this ignorance, this inno- 
cence, this absence of any 
insight into his real charac- 
ter, had she dared to take 
the irretrievable step that 
bound her to him for life? 
The Curtis Jadwin of those 
early days was so much 
another man. He might 
have been a rascal, she 
could not have known it. 
As it was, her husband had 
promptly come to be, for her, the best, the finest man she 
had ever known. But it might easily have been different. 

However, it was not only Jadwin’s virtues that endeared 
him to his wife. He was no impeccable hero in her eyes. 
He was tremendously human. He had his faults, his certain 
lovable weaknesses, and it was precisely these traits that 
Laura found so adorable. 

For one thing, Jadwin could be magnificently inconsistent. 
Let him set his mind and heart upon a given pursuit, pleasure, 
or line of conduct not altogether advisable at the moment, and 
the ingenuity of the excuses by which he justified himself 
were monuments of elaborate sophistry. Yet, if later he lost 
interest, he reversed his arguments with supreme disregard 
for his former words. 

Then, too, he developed a boyish pleasure in certain unes- 
sential though cherished objects and occupations, that he 
indulged extravagantly and tothe neglect of things, not to say 
duties, incontestably of more importance. 

One of these objects was the Thetis. In every conceiv- 
able particular the little steam yacht was complete down to 
the last bolt, the last coat of varnish; but at times during 
their summer vacations, when Jadwin, in all reason, should 
have been supervising the laying out of certain unfinished 
portions of the ‘‘ grounds’’—supervision which could be 
trusted to no subordinate—he would be found aboard the 
Thetis, hatless, in his shirt-sleeves, in solemn debate with 
the gray McKenny, and—a cleaning rag, or monkey-wrench, 
or paint-brush in his hand—tinkering and pottering about 
the boat, over and over again. Wealthy as he was, he could 
have maintained an entire crew on board whose whole duty 
should have been to screw and scrub and scour. But Jadwin 
would have none of it. ‘‘ Costs too much,’’ he would declare 
with profound gravity. He had the self-made American’s 
handiness with implements and paint-brushes, and he would, 
at high noon and under a murderous sun, make the trip from 
the house to the dock where the Thetis was moored for 
the trivial pleasure of tightening a bolt which did not need 
tightening; or wake up in the night to tell Laura of some 
wonderful new idea he had conceived as to the equipment or 
decoration of the yacht. He had blustered about the extrava- 
gance of a “‘ crew,’’ but the sums of money that went to the 
refitting, overhauling, repainting and reballasting of the boat 
—all absolutely uncalled for—made even Laura gasp, and 
would have maintained a dozen sailors an entire year. 
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Once in the period of these three years Laura and her hus- 
band had gone abroad. But her experience in England — 
they did not get to the Continent — had been a disappointment 
to her. The museums, art galleries and cathedrals were not 
of the least interest to Jadwin, and though he followed her 
from one to another with uncomplaining stoicism, she felt his 
distress, and had contrived to return home three months 
ahead of time. 

It was during this trip that they had bought so many of the 
pictures and appointments for the North Avenue house, and 
Laura’s disappointment over her curtailed European travels 
was mitigated by the an- 
ticipation of her pleasure 
in settling in the new 
home. This had not been 
possible immediately 
after their marriage. For 
nearly two years the great 
place had been given over 
to contractors, architects, 
decorators and gardeners, 
and Laura and her hus- 
band had lived, while in 
Chicago, at the Audito- 
rium, giving up the one- 
time rectory on Cass Street 
to Page and to Aunt Wess’. 

But when at last Laura 
entered upon possession 
of the North Avenue house 
she was not—after the 
first enthusiasm and 
excitement over its mag- 
nificence had died down 
— altogether pleased with 
it, though she told herself 
the contrary. Outwardly 
it was all that she could 
desire. It fronted Lincoln 
Park, and from all the win- 
dows upon that side the 
most delightful outlooks 
were obtainable— green 
woods, open lawns, the pa- 
rade ground, the Lincoln 
monument, dells, bushes, 
smooth drives. flower- 
beds and fountains. From 
the great bay window of 
Laura’s own sitting-room 
she could see far out over 
Lake Michigan, and 
watch the procession of 
great lake steamers, from 
Milwaukee, far-distant Duluth and the Sault Sainte Marie— 
the famous ‘‘ Soo’’—defiling majestically past, making for 
the mouth of the river, laden to the water’s edge with whole 
harvests of wheat. At night, when the windows were open 
in the warm weather, she could hear the mournful wash and 
lapping of the water on the embankments. 

The grounds about her home were beautiful. The stable 
itself was half again as large as her old home opposite St. 
James’, and the conservatory, in which she took the keenest 
delight, was a wonderful affair—a vast bubble-like structure 
of green panes, whence, winter and summer, came a multi- 
tude of flowers for the house—violets, lilies-of-the-valley, 
jonquils, hyacinths, tulips, and her own loved roses. 

But the interior of the house was, in parts, less satisfactory. 
Jadwin, so soon as his marriage was a certainty, had bought 
the house, and had given over its internal decorations and 
furnishings to a firm of decorators. Innocently enough he 
had intended to surprise his wife, had told himself that she 
should not be burdened with the responsibility of selection 
and planning. Fortunately, however, the decorators were 
men of taste. There was nothing to offend, and much to 
delight in the results they obtained in the dining-room, 
breakfast-room, parlors, drawing-rooms and suites of bed- 
rooms. But Laura, though the beauty of it all enchanted her, 
could never rid herself of a feeling that it was not hers. It 
impressed her with its splendor of natural woods and dull 
‘“ color effects,’’ its cunning electrical devices, its mechanical 
contrivances for comfort, like the ready-made luxury and 
““convenience’’ of a Pullman. 

However, she had intervened in time to reserve certain of 
the rooms to herself, and these—the library, her bedroom, 
and more especially that apartment from whose bay windows 
she looked out upon the lake, and which, as if she were still 
in her old home, she called the ‘‘ upstairs sitting-room ’? — 


she furnished to suit herself. 


For very long she found it difficult, even with all her reso- 
lution, with all her pleasure in her new-gained wealth, to 
adapt herself to a manner of living upon so vast a scale. She 
found herself continually planning the marketing for the next 
day, forgetting that this now was part of the housekeeper’s 
duties. For months she persisted in ‘‘ doing her room ”’ after 
breakfast, just as she had been taught to do in the old days 
when she was a little girl at Barrington. She was frightened 
of the elevator, and never really learned how to use the neat 
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little system of telephones that connected the various part 
the house with the servants’ quarters. She never broke 
ornament that she did not feel a certain embarrassment, 
though she were a guest in a strange home, and for mon 
her chiefest concern in her wonderful surroundings took 
form of a dread of burglars. 

Her keenest delights were her stable and the great orga 
the art gallery; and these alone more than compensated 
her uneasiness in other particulars. 

Horses Laura adored—black ones with flowing tails 
manes, like certain pictures she had seen. Nowadays, excep 
on the rarest occasions, she never set foot out-of-doors exe 
to take her carriage, her coupé, her phaeton or her dog-e; 
Best of all she loved her saddle-horses. She had learne¢ 
ride, and the morning was inclement indeed that she did 
take a long and solitary excursion through the Park, folle 
by the groom and Jadwin’s two spotted coach dogs. 

The great organ terrified her at first. But on close 
acquaintance she came to regard it as a vast-hearted, sym 
thetic friend. She already played the piano very well, 
she scorned Jadwin’s self-playing ‘‘attachment.’’ A teache 
was engaged to instruct her in the intricacies of stops and o 
pedals, and in the difficulties of the ‘‘ echo”’ organ, ‘‘ gre 
organ, ‘‘choir’’ and ‘‘swell.’’ So soon as she had mast 
these Laura entered upon a new world of delight. Hert 
in music was as yet a little immature— Gounod and 
Verdi were its limitations. But to hear, responsive to 
lightest pressure of her finger-tips, the mighty instrumen 
thundering through the cadences of the Anvil Chorus gave 
a thrilling sense of power that was superb. 

The untrained, unguided instinct of the actress in 
had fostered in her a curious penchant toward melodra 
She had a taste for the magnificent. She reveled in tl 
great musical ‘‘ effects’’ upon her organ, the grandiose e 
appealed to her, while, as for herself, the réle of the “ grz 
dame,’’ with this wonderful house for background and e 
ronment, came to be for her, quite unconsciously, a sor 
game in which she delighted. 

It was by this means that, in the end, she succeedec 
adapting herself to her new surroundings. Innocently eno 
and with a harmless, almost childlike, affectation, she p 
a little. And by so doing found the solution of the incon 
gruity between herself—the Laura of moderate means a 
quiet life, and the massive luxury with which she was mi 
surrounded. Without knowing it, she began to act the f 
of a great lady—and she acted it well. She assumed 
existence of her numerous servants as she assumed the fai 
the trees in the Park; she gave herself into the hands of 
maid, not as Laura Jadwin of herself would have don 
clumsily and with the constraint of inexperience, but as 
would have done it if she had been acting the part on 
stage, with an air, with all the nonchalance of a marquis 
with, in fine, all the superb condescension of her “ gran 
manner.’’ 

She knew very well that if she relaxed this hauteur 
her servants would impose on her, would run over her, 
in this matter she found new cause for wonder in her husb 

The servants, from the frigid butler to the under-gr 
adored Jadwin. A half-expressed wish upon his part 
duced a more immediate effect than Laura’s most ex] 
orders. He never descended to familiarity with them, 
as a matter of fact, ignored them to such an extent thi 
forgot or confused their names. But where Laura was ob 
with precise formality and chilly deference, Jadwin was sé 
with obsequious alacrity, and with a good humor that 
livery and ‘‘ correct form’’ could not altogether conceal 

Laura’s eyes were first opened to this genuine affection w 
Jadwin inspired in his servants by an incident which occ 
in the first months of their occupancy of the new estak 
ment. One of the gardeners had discovered the fa 
Jadwin affected gardenias in the lapel of his coat, and t 
was at immense pains to supply him with a fresh bloom 
the conservatory each morning. The flower was to be p) 
at Jadwin’s plate, and it was quite the event of the d 
the old fellow when the master appeared on the front. 
with the flower in his coat. But a feud promptly deve 
over this matter between the gardener and the maid wht 
the butler’s place at breakfast every morning. Some 
Jadwin did not get the flower, and the gardener charge 
maid with remissness in forgetting to place it at his 
after he had given it into her hands. In the end the 
became so clamorous that Jadwin himself had to intet 
The gardener was summoned and found to have been in fa 
only in his eagerness to please. 

““Billy,’? said Jadwin to the old man at the conclusion 
the whole matter, ‘‘ you’re an old fool.’’ 

And the gardener thereupon had bridled and stammer 
as though Jadwin had conferred a gift. 

“Now if I had called him ‘an old fool,’’’ observed Lau 
““he would have sulked the rest of the week.’”’ 

The happiest time of the day for Laura was the eve 
In the daytime she was variously occupied, but her the 
continually ran forward to the end of the day, when herb 
band would be with her. Jadwin breakfasted earl 
Laura bore him company no matter how late she had§ 
up the night before. By half-past eight he was out 
house, driving down to his office in his buggy behind Ni 
Tuck. By nine Laura’s own saddle-horse was brought 


te-cochére, and until eleven she rode in the Park. At 
e she lunched with Page, and in the afternoon—in the 
airs sitting-room’’—read her Browning or _ her 
th, the latter one of her newest discoveries, till three 
Sometimes after that she went out in her carriage. 
it was to ‘“‘shop’”’ she drove to the ‘‘ Rookery,’”’ in La 
Mle Street, after her purchases were made, and sent the foot- 
in up to her husband’s office to say that she would take him 
me. Or as often as not she called for Mrs. Cressler or Aunt 
ess’ or Mrs. Gretry, and carried them off to some exhibit of 
intings or flowers, or more rarely —for she had not the least 
verest in social affairs—to teas or receptions. 

But in the evenings, after dinner, she had her husband to 

irself. Page was almost invariably occupied by one or more 
her young men in the drawing-room, but Lauraand Jadwin 
itthemselves in the library, a lofty paneled room—a place 
deep leather chairs, tall bookcases, etchings and sombre 
asses —and there, while Jadwin lay stretched out upon the 
yad sofa, smoking cigars, one hand behind his head, Laura 

id aloud to him. 

Decasionally the Jadwins entertained. Laura’s husband 
-s proud of his house, and never tired of showing his friends 
gut it. Laura gave Page a 

ry Sunday the Cresslers came to dinner. But Aunt Wess’ 

ild, at first, rarely be induced to pay the household a visit. 
much grandeur made the little old maid uneasy, even a 

le suspicious. She would shake her head at Laura, mur- 

wring: 

)‘My word, it’s all very fine; but, dear Laura, I hope you 
| pay for everything on the nail, and don’t run up any bills. 
jon ’t know what your dear ieee would say to it all; no, I 

ia j7t.’? And she would spend hours in counting the Sihare 

) bs, which she insisted were only devices 

| some newfangled gas. 

|‘ Thirty-three in this one room alone,’’ she 
juld say. ‘‘I’d like to see your dear hus- 

iid’s face when he gets his gas bill. And 

j ressmaker that lives in the house! 

t:11—I don’t want to say anything.’’ 

\Ch hus three years had gone by. The new 

sehold settled to a régime. Continually 

|iwin grew richer. His real estate appre- 
sted in value; rents went up. Every time 

/speculated in wheat it was upon a larger 

ste, and every time he won. He was a 

ir always, and on those rare occasions when 

“referred to his ventures in Laura’s hear- 

was invariably to say that prices were 

2ng down. Till at last had come that 
ing when he believed that the bottom had 
3m touched, had had the talk with Gretry, 
had, in secret, ‘turned Bull’’ with the 

,denness of a strategist. 

matter was yet in Gretry’s mind while 

party remained in the art gallery; and as 

y were returning to the drawing-room he 

ed Jadwin an instant. 

‘if pou are set upon breaking your neck,’’ 

iisaid, “you might tell me at what figure 

want me to buy for you.’’ 

| At the market,’”? returned Jadwin. 

it to get into the thing quick.’’ 

‘he next day was Easter Sunday, and Page 
le down to nine o’clock breakfast a little 

), to find Jadwin already finished and deep 

he pages of the morning paper. Laura, 

{ at table, was pouring a cup of coffee. 

hey were in the breakfast-room, a small, 

timing apartment, light and airy, and with 
ited windows, one end opening upon the 

‘seconservatory. Jadwin was in his frock- 

i, which later he would wear to church. 

I: famous gardenia was in his lapel. He 

t| freshly shaven, and his fine cigar made a 

= haze over his head. Laura was radiant 

hite morning gown. A bunch of violets, 
is a cabbage, lay on the table before her. 
ile Page addressed herself to her fruit 
ffee, Jadwin put down his paper, and, 
bows on the arms of his rattan chair, sat 

a long time looking out at the horses. 

and by he got up and said: 


BUT 


5) 


on the buggy team.’’ He pushed open the French 
ws and went out, the setter sedately following. 
\nge dug her spoon into her grape-fruit, then suddenly laid 
dwn and turned to Laura, her chin upon her palm. 
‘Laura, ” she said, ‘‘doy 
my fetiperament? 2 
arry?’’ echoed Laura. 
h!”’? whispered Page. 
you?”’ 
ll, why not marry, dearie? Why shouldn’t you marry 
he time comes? Girls as young as you are not sup- 
o have temperaments.”’ 
instead of answering, Page put another question: 
} Laura, do you think Iam womanly?”’ 


“ Laura—don’t talk so loud. 


““coming-out’’ dance, and. 
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“T think sometimes, Page, that you take your books and 
your reading too seriousty. You’ve not been out of the house 
for three days, and I never see you without your notebooks 


and textbooks in your hand. You are at it, dear, from 
morning till night. Studies are all very well——”’ 
“Oh, studies!’ exclaimed Page. ‘‘I hate them. Laura, 


what is it to be womanly ?”’ 
““To be womanly?’ repeated Laura. 
honey. 


“Why, I don’t know, 
It’s to be kind and well bred and gentle mostly, and 


to take care of it, and to love and believe in one’s husband, 
or parents, or children — or even one’s sister—above any one 
else in the world.”’ 

“T think that being womanly is better than being well 
read,’’ hazarded Page. 

‘“We can be both, Page,’’ Laura told her. ‘“‘ But, honey, I 
think you had better hurry through your breakfast. If weare 
going to church this Easter we want to get an early start. 
Curtis ordered the carriage half an hour earlier.” 

“ Breakfast!’’ echoed Page. ‘‘I don’t wantathing.’’ 
drew a deep breath and her eyes grew large. ‘‘ Laura,’’ she 
began again presently —‘‘ Laura, Landry Court was 
here last night, and—oh, I don’t know, he’s so silly. But 
he said—well, he said this—well, I said that I understood 
how he felt about certain things, about ‘ getting on,’ and being 
clean and fine and all that sort of thing, you know; and then 
he said, ‘Oh, you don’t know what it means to me to look” 
into the eyes of a woman who really understands.’ ” 

““Did he?”’ said Laura, lifting her eyebrows. 

“Yes, and he seemed so fine and earnest. Laura, wh —— 
Page adjusted a hairpin at the back of her head, and moved 
closer to Laura, her eyes on the floor—‘‘ Laura—what do 


She 


”) 


IN THE EVENINGS, AFTER DINNER, SHE HAD HER HUSBAND TO HERSELF 
at new feed has filled ’em out in good , 
Think I’ll go out and tell Jarvis to 


you suppose it did mean to him—don’t you think it was fool- 
ish of him to talk like that?’”’ 

“Not at all,’’? Laura said decisively. ‘“‘If he said that he 
meant it— meant that he cared a great deal for you.”’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that!’’ shrieked Page. ‘‘ But there’s 
a great deal more to Landry than I think we’ve suspected. 
He wants to be more than a mere money-getting machine, he 
says, and he wants to cultivate his mind and understand art 
and literature and all that. And he wants me to help him, and 
I said I would. So, if you don’t mind, he’s coming up here 
certain nights every week, and we’re going to—I’m going to 
read to him. We’re to begin with The Ring and The Book.’’ 

In the latter part of May, the weather being unusually hot, 
the Jadwins, taking Page with them, went up to Geneva Lake 
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for the summer, and the great house fronting Lincoln Park 
was deserted. 

Laura had hoped that now her husband would be able to 
spend his entire time with her, but in this she was dis- 
appointed. At first Jadwin went down to the city but two 
days a week, but soon this was increased to alternate days. 
Gretry was a frequent visitor at the country house, and often 
he and Jadwin, their rocking-chairs side by side in a remote 
corner of the porch, talked “‘ business’’ in low tones till far 
into the night. 

“Dear,’’ said Laura finally, ‘‘ I’m seeing less and less of 
you every day, and I had so looked forward to this summer, 
when we were to be together all the time.”’ 

““T hate it as much as you do, Laura,’’ said her husband. 
“But I do feel as though I ought to be on the spot just for 
now. I can’t get it out of my head that we’re going to have 
livelier times in a few months.’’ 

““But even Mr. Gretry says that you don’t need to be right 
in your office every minute of the time. He says you can 
manage your Board of Trade business from out here just as 
well, and that you only go into town because you can’t keep 
away from La Salle Street and the sound of the Wheat Pit.’’ 

Was this true? Jadwin himself had found it difficult to 
answer. There had been atime when Gretry had been obliged 
to urge and coax to get his friend to so much as notice the 
swirl of the great maélstrom in the Board of Trade Building. 
But of late Jadwin’s eye and ear were forever turned thither- 
ward, and it was he, and not Gretry, who took initiatives. 

Meanwhile he was making money. As he had predicted, 
the wheat had advanced. May had been a fair-weather month 
with easy prices, the monthly Government report showing no 
loss in the condition of the crop. Wheat had gone up from 
60 to 66 cents, and at a small profit Jadwin 
had sold some two hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels. Then had come the hot weather at 
the end of May. On the floor of the Board of 
Trade the Pit traders had begun to peel off 
their coats. It began to look like a hot June, 
and when cash wheat touched .68, Jadwin, now 
more than ever convinced of a coming Bull 
market, bought another five hundred thousand 
bushels. 

This line he added to in June. Unfavorable 
weather—excessive heat, followed by flooding 
rains —had hurt the spring wheat, and in every 
direction there were complaints of weevils and 
chinch bugs. Later other deluges had discol- 
ored and damaged the winter crop. Jadwin was 
now, by virtue of his recent purchases, “‘long’”’ 
one million bushels, and the market held firm 


at 72 cents—a twelve-cent advance in two 
months. 
““She’ll react,’?’ warned Gretry, ‘‘ sure. 


Crookes and Sweeny haven’t taken a hand yet. 
Look out for a heavy French crop. We’ll get 
reports on it soon now. You’re playing with a 
gun, J., that kicks farther than it shoots.’’ 

“We’ve not shot her yet,’’ Jadwin said. 
“ We're only just loading her—for Bear.’’ 

In July came the harvesting returns from all 
over the country, proving conclusively that for 
the first time in six years the United States 
crop was to be small and poor. The yield was 
moderate. Only part of it could be graded as 
“contract.’? Good wheat would be valuable 
from now on. Jadwin bought again, and again 
it was a ‘‘ lot’’ of half a million bushels. 

Then came the first manifestation of that 
marvelous golden luck that was to follow Curtis 
Jadwin through all the coming months. The 
French wheat crop was announced as poor. In 
Germany the yield was to be far below the nor- 
mal. All through Hungary the potato and rye 
crops were light. 

About the middle of the month Jadwin again 
called the broker to his country house, and 
took him for a long evening’s trip around the 
lake, aboard the Thetis. They were alone. 
McKenny was at the wheel, and, seated on camp- 
stools in the stern of the little boat, Jadwin out- 
lined his plans for the next few months. 

““Sam,’’ he said, ‘“‘I thought back in April 
there that we were to touch top prices about 
the first of this month, but this French and 
German news has colored the cat different. I’ve been figur- 
ing that I would get out of this market around the seventies, 
but she’s going higher. I’m going to hold on yet a while.” 

“You do it on your own responsibility, then,’’ said the 
broker. ‘‘I warn you the price is top-heavy.”’ 

“Not much. Seventy cents is too cheap. Now I’m going 
into this hard; and I want to have my own lines out—to be 
independent of the trade papers that Crookes could buy up any 
time he wants to. I want you to get me some good, reliable 
correspondents in Europe: smart, bright fellows that we can 
depend on. I want one in Liverpool, one in Paris, and one 
in Odessa, and I want them to cable us every day.”’ 

Gretry thought a while. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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@In order to be a gentleman many a man has to 
forget himself. 


@We see others as they are not; ourselves as we 
should like to be. 


CA new citizen naturalized in Boston has five initials 
to hisname. Another victim of overcapitalization. 


@ Americans always admire the man who talks little 
and wins big. And that was what President Roosevelt did 
in the coal strike. 


C@A trick is like a cheap firecracker — when it seems 
to have done its work and lost its vitality it is apt to explode 
and hurt the man who set it off. 


@It is always safe to suggest a Constitutional Amend- 
ment as a remedy for trusts or any other evil, simply because 
there is no likelihood that the Constitution will be amended. 


@The next great strike comes with the Christmastide. 
It will be universal and even President Roosevelt will not be 
able to arbitrate it. The minors’ union will then be recog- 
nized. 


@In a lifetime of arduous toil Zola made $1,200,000 
by his pen. That was literary genius. In a few weeks of 
comfortable work J. Pierpont Morgan made $10,000,000 by 
organizing the Steel Trust. That was financial genius. 
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Exit Don WhisKerandos 


E HAVE all read of that king who expressed surprise 
that an envoy from a neighboring kingdom who 
sought an audience with him was destitute of a beard. 
“Had your king no men of experience to send that he allowed 
a beardless youth to negotiate with me?’’ ‘‘ Sire,’’ said the 
young man, respectfully, but with a gleam in his boyish eye, 
““if my royal master had thought that experience was denoted 
by a beard he would have sent a billy-goat in my place.’’ 
The dialogue may not be exactly quoted, but the spirit of 
the words is there, and it shows us that the ancient monarch 
believed that in age lay experience: that age alone could 
produce a long beard, and that a man who had not one of 
Nature’s zolian harps was not a man to be an ambassador. 
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We in America have changed all this. This is now the 
Country of the Young Man. The edict goes forth that after 
forty none need apply for positions in any department requir- 
ing ability of any sort, and, presto, the beards are all blown 
away! 

Who wear beards to-day? Artists, young doctors and 
some old men. The artist wears his because his brother in 
France wears one, and because he knows that the American 
public is not yet far enough advanced to understand that 
the artistic people of the future are not the French, but 
Ourselves. A French beard is the badge of merit, and the 
American artist who lacks independence allows his beard to 
straggle through his chin and dresses it in the fashion of the 
Latin Quarter for business reasons. 

In a doctor, experience is still thought by some to be valu- 
able, and so the young physician coaxes mustache and beard, 
seeking to disguise his inexperience by a mask of hair. And 
the old man wears his beard because he always has worn it 
although he no longer needs it in his business. 

Ten years ago a smooth-shaven man was either an actor or 
a priest; to-day he is Young America. And the price of 
false whiskers must have dropped materially. “‘ Lord 
Dundrearies,’’ ‘‘ Burnsides’’ and ‘‘ Galway sluggers’’ are 
no longer used in the polite drama. 

The young American of the last generation looked into 
his glass each morning to see if he could not perceive the 
vanguard of the coming mustachio, and when he saw the strug- 
gling, straggling hairs he coaxed them by every means in his 
power and went through the motions of twisting his mustache 
long before the mustache was twistable. 

To-day the young man looks into his mirror with equal 
anxiety, but he is no longer a coaxer: he is now a despoiler. 
He seeks not to build up but to destroy. His upper lip and 
the neighboring regions of the chin and cheeks must be kept 
free from the incursions of the hairy phalanx. 

His prototype of the last generation knew well the old 
proverb that a kiss without a mustache is like an egg without 
salt, but “e knows that kissing at all is unhygienic, so why 
grow a mustache? He also knows that the day of the Young 
Man has come and that gray beards and yellow beards are at 
a discount, and so the razor sweeps along his lip even as the 
lawn mower sweeps over the fresh young grass, and his face 
assumes a Roman simplicity and look of power. By destroy- 
ing his masculine adornment he becomes more masculine! 

With Young Men the fashion, young doctors will become a 
fad. So, too, the young artist fresh from the French a/eliers, or 
better still, fresh from his New York education, will after a 
time discover that he too is young and an American, and that 
the world is his, and he will make his beard up into paint- 
brushes and go forth conquering. 

And even as in the sixties and seventies smooth-shaven 
septuagenarians were called ‘‘ gentlemen of the old school,”’ 
so mustached and bearded men will receive the same desig- 
nation, and the youngster of to-day will perceive something 
archaic, something savoring of the Ninteenth Century in their 
manner of speech and bearing, and if he is ill-bred he may 
laugh at the capillary attractions, but if he is of kindly habit 
he will speak with deference to the man who is as God made 
him, because he will recognize in him the man of a bygone 
but, in its way, a splendid day. 
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Prescriptions for Trouble 


EVER since the first sick man grumbled have there been 
so many cures for the body known in the world as now. 
That man is the exception who has not been cut to pieces and 
mended up again. There are a dozen schools of healing for 
every disease. One physician attacks the liver, another the 
bone, a third the skin. They assail you with drugs, with 
heat, cold, mud, magnetism and prayer. They lock you up 
in a box and bake you, or turn a swarm of bees in on you, or 
bathe you in purple light. 

So much do we care for the body. But who cures the hurt 
soul? What patent medicine will dry tears? 

You have worked hard and honestly in life, perhaps, and 
suddenly you are struck down on the road and thrown aside — 
a failure. Or the being dearest to you, your wife or the boy 
who was flesh of your flesh, your one care and hope in life, is 
dead —was put out of your sight, yesterday, in that cut in the 
muddy ground yonder. Never to come back home—never 
to speak to you or touch you again. What are you to do? 
The hours and days and years must creep on and on before 
you can goto him. Or perhaps the hurt is not a vital stab 
like that, but some mean, belittling shame, some vulgar dis- 
grace that has fallen on you by no fault of yours. You think 
that you never shall lift your head or look your friends in the 
eyes again. 

What can you do? You are young and strong: is life over 
now and dead? No doctor prescribes for these hurts: no drug 
touches them. Yet there are homely prescriptions which do 
give relief. 

First, don’t disguise the wound to yourself. It is there, 
real; it may never heal. When Pope was an old man he 
wept bitterly at his mother’s grave. Not all of the long 
years, he said, had healed the hurt of her going away. 

Don’t touch your wound. But your physical nerves are 
weakened, your vitality is lessened. Go to work there. 
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Is there any occupation or amusement which you espe 
relish? Take it up. Be it the theatre, or novel-read in 
photography, or cookery —go to it. Don’t mind wha | 
neighbors say. You will be surprised and perhaps a lit 
ashamed to find how soon your pulses will grow regular an 
your thoughts sane. 


Next, stiffen yourself to carry your grief alone. Don’t: 
the black flood hourly on to your neighbors. Be sure ea 
them has his own load to carry. Look for it. Give 


helping hand with it. 

And after a year or two of this common-sense nourishr 
of yourself you will suddenly see that going through the 
of misery you have made it a straight road to the heigh 


es 


Statecraft and Trade 
SPHERE has been, there is, and there will be, among t 


ness men and all interested in public affairs, a great 
of talk about ‘‘ trade wars’’ and ‘‘ commercial suprema 
and ‘‘ defending home markets’ and ‘‘ conquering andh 
ing foreign markets.’’ What do these phrases mean? 
Go into a shop — it matters not whether it is in Philadelph 
or Peking, whether the merchant is a foreigner or a natiy 
You talk amicably with the merchant, not about politi 
geography or history, but about the quality and price of 
article you wish to buy. And if quality and price are sati 
tory, you pay your money and take the article, and youa 
merchant part, each with a contented mind, each in pos 
of that which he wished to obtain. 
Again, you go to market to sell goods you have grown 
manufactured —it matters not whether the market is in: 
York or Newton’s Crossroads or No Man’s Land, You 
there, in an adjoining booth, a merchant who has the ¢ 
kind of goods as yours, but superior in quality or price, 


both. Along comes a customer. Naturally, he buys of 
neighbor. You say to yourself: ‘‘ My goods are not up 
standard. I must go home and overhaul my proces 


production so that I may bring my goods up to the stat 
set by this merchant; for what he can do, I can do. A 
I can’t, I am evidently not competent to this line of p 
tion and should lose no time in leaving it for some 
which I am competent.”’ 

Thus, whether we look at trade and markets fron 
standpoint of consumer or producer, buyer or seller, 
in them no suggestion of violence, no call for guns, no 
at which a bayonet could be wisely or profitably introd 

Do these belligerent phrases mean that when you go a 
ing you must go with a revolver in either hand, so that, | 
meet in the market a merchant with goods better and ¢ 
than yours, you may point one revolver at his head a 
other revolver at the head of the customer who was abt 
prefer his goods to yours? If so, will you not presu 
find yourself in a fight with that merchant which, whoeve 
victor, will eat up all your profits, past and prospective 

Folly supplants wisdom in human affairs when men f iil 
appreciate two great, simple truths: ; 

First, that human nature is bounded only by the cireu 
ference of the earth. 

Second, that the laws of trade are founded in human? 
and govern alike all transactions, large and small, ft 
and domestic. 

“Being formerly astonished,’’ says Montaigne, 
greatness of some affair, I have been made acquaintet 
their motives and address by those who had performed 
and I have found nothing in it but very ordinary cou 
And the most common and usual counsels are indee 
haps, the most sure for practice—if not for show.’’ 

‘“Tf not for show ’’—aye, there’s the rub. 

To treat trade as a mere matter of peaceful exchal 
between two sensible men of peace—there’s no sho 
that. To treat it as a matter for the cogitation of inter 
statesmen, for the marshaling of armies and navie 
slaughtering customers instead of satisfying them—t 
profundity, there’s ‘‘statecraft.’’ But it isn’t trade. 
isn’t broad common-sense or progress. Nor is it 
mental, moral or material. 

And all the palaver of politicians and of predatory mo 
olists can’t make it so. 


iy 


The Moose Hunter’s 
Calendar 


By LAWRENCE T. SMYTH 


% Record of What the Moose Does,Where 
He May be Found and How Decoyed 


AINE moose are safe to wander far 
M\ from their own fireside until October 

15, from which date to December 1 
hey must watch out for the sportsman behind 
qe gun, or their antlers will soon be decorat- 
ag some New York or Boston dining-room. 
u Canada the moose-hunting season began in 
he western part of the Province of Quebec 
n October 1, and in the eastern part of 
qe Dominion on September 1, and “‘ calling ’’ 
‘;.an art now industriously practiced by the 
2w who are therein accomplished. 

Though the Maine moose seem not to have 

jacreased in numbers since last year, it is 
aid that in the eastern parts of Canada there 
as been a considerable increase. Whether 
iis is due to the protection afforded by law, 
ir to the fact that the forests are so wide and 
|) difficult of access to all save natives or 
isitors of means and leisure, is hard to 
‘etermine; but it is certain that this fall 
loose are numerous in New Brunswick, in 
le eastern portion of the Province of Quebec, 
nd in Nova Scotia. The valley of the 
\fatapediac River and the interior regions of 
‘re Counties of Gaspé and Témiscouata are 
‘mong the best hunting-grounds in eastern 
‘uebec, while game is very plentiful in 
ontiac and Ottawa Counties and in the dis- 
‘ict of Mattawa in the western part of the 
‘rovince. 
(The later a moose is killed the better his 
pat, for whereas most other game whiten in 
ympathy with the coming of the snow, the 
ioose takes on darker colors, and his coat, 
swell as his head, grows more sombrely 
npressive with the advancing winter. A 
ite October or November moose is the best 
jophy, for at that time, although the coat 
jay not have attained the glossy black of 
\idwinter, the horns are intact —and without 
te horns a head amounts to nothing. The 
anter who waits too long for his moose may 
nd that the biggest of the bulls have shed 
jeir horns, which they generally do in 
fecember, but sometimes in November. The 
‘der bulls shed their horns first, and some- 
mes the immense antlers are found in the 
oods by sportsmen and sent to the taxider- 
hist to be mounted alone, or to be affixed 
‘other heads. This has often been done by 
sillful taxidermists so cleverly that no one 
muld detect the trick. 

The habits of the moose are most inter- 
iting to observe. About the first of May, 
“as soon as the snow has disappeared, the 
limals leave their winter haunts in the depths 
‘the forest and assemble in the neighbor- 
ood of streams or lakes, where their favorite 
immer foods are plentiful. They are espe- 
ally fond of the water lily, and may be 
‘en frequently wading out shoulder-deep 
ter this tender fodder, plunging their great 
tads under water to pull up the plants by 
‘€ roots—the roots being the choicest morsels 
tempt the moose appetite. Rushes and 
yung twigs of many kinds are also included 
) their bill-of-fare. 

About the first of June the cow moose retire 
deep thickets, not far from the water, and 
€ the calves are born. Cows two years 

d seldom produce more than one calf at 
birth, those more than three years old 
mnerally bringing forth two and occasionally 
Tee little ones. Through the hot weather 
€ moose stick close to the streams and ponds 
id are in the water a good part of the time, 
ittly to keep cool, but chiefly to protect them- 
Ives from the savage flies that swarm about 
em, burrowing into the flesh and causing 
els great misery. When the cows go 
_the water they first take great pains to 
‘| Nceal their young, to protect them from 
> ferocity of the old bulls, who are most 
}Matural parents and never lose an oppor- 
Mity to gore the calves. The only safe place 


| 


for a calf moose in summer is in the depths 
of a thicket which the old bulls cannot pene- 
trate. 

In April the bulls’ horns begin to sprout, 
and by September they are out of the velvet, 
as hunters say—that is, the soft, mosslike 
covering has dropped off, and the hard horn 
is exposed. At this period the bulls have 
grown very fat and also very ugly, and will 
fight anything that walks at short notice and 
no provocation. A few weeks of racing 
through the woods “looking for trouble,” 
with plenty of fights and time for little or 
nothing to eat, soon thins them down. It is 
then that the bulls make the woods echo 
with loud bellowing, and with the noise that 
is described by hunters as ‘‘ chopping ’’—a 
spasmodic bringing of the jaws together that 
produces a sound like the distant blow of an 
ax inthe log. Ona still night the bellowing 
of a good-sized bull moose can be distinctly 
heard for the distance of two or three miles. 
The call of the cow moose, which the hunter 
imitates with the aid of a birch-bark funnel, 
or horn, is a series of guttural grunts, conclud- 
ing with a prolonged roar—a very dismal 
sound, which in calm weather can be heard 
as far as the bellow of the male. The male 
moose requires but one call from the cow to 
guide him to her whereabouts, and will make 
a bee-line for the spot hours afterward, even 
though the call has not been repeated. It is 
this peculiar power of instinct that sometimes 
brings a bull in front of a party of hunters 
in the morning after they have called all night 
without response. The bull usually takes his 
time. 

The full of the October moon is the best 
time for moose-calling, and the best hour is 
that immediately succeeding sunset. A bull 
seldom responds to a call before sunset, and 
late at night, even with a bright moon, it 
may be too dark fora telling shot when the 
game shows up. Calling is most successfully 
done from a canoe drawn up under the shadow 
of the bank on a lake or stream. Even when 
the utmost precautions have been observed, 
the hunter may call and call, all through the 
night, and get no other answer than the echo 
of his birchen horn—and that’s a most 
mournful sound in the woods at night. 
When a moose responds he can be heard 
crashing through the woods for half an hour 
or more before he appears in the open. or 
upon the opposite shore. Then, if it is light 
enough to see him plainly, is the time fora 
steady nerve and a good rifle. 

Indians are the best moose-callers, it being 
a talent born in them. ‘They know the habits 
and peculiarities of the moose, and graduate 
the time and tone of the call to suit the occa- 
sion. An old bull is about the most knowing 
animal that walks, and he will pay no atten- 
tion to amateur horn-blowing. The old bulls 
are also very savage in the fall, and, as has 
been said, are always ready to fight anything. 
It has occasionally happened that two bulls 
have come together in response to the same 
call, and, like other rival lovers, have fought 
aduel on the spot. A fight of this kind was 
witnessed on the west branch of the Penobscot 
River last winter, in which the bulls fought 
until their horns became inseparably locked, 
when they died together, inch by inch, by 
slow starvation. 

The flesh of the bull moose is poor eating, 
and no one but a very hungry man would care 
for it at this season, but the flesh of the cow 
is juicy and tender. A good many moose are 
killed, not only in Canada but in Maine, by 
poachers, who care only for the hides, and it 
is a wonder that the game was not extérmi- 
nated long ago. In Canada the moose are 
saved, doubtless, by going far to the north, 
beyond the range of the hunters, while in 
Maine the penalties of the law are sufficient 
to deter all except the boldest poachers from 
killing out of season or more than the legal 
allowance —one bull, at least one year old. 
Any man might like a fine moose or a pair of 
antlers, but few men would care to pay a 
fine of from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars for breaking the game Jaws, much less 
to spend four months in jail in case he should 
not be able to pay the fine. 
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The New Hunting 
and the Old 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


tured nowadays about what is called the 

New Hunting, and no doubt it is a most 
estimable practice, this wandering about fields 
and streams with cameras and notebooks in- 
stead of guns and dogs, but I don’t believe 
the old hunting will become entirely obsolete 
while human nature remains as it is, and they 
say it is going to do so for some time. 

It is probably pleasanter for the birds and 
beasts to be shot at with a kodak than with a 
self-ejecting hammerless, though that depends 
on the man behind the camera; also, it is 
quite instructive for the young to know how 
many stripes a woodpecker ought to have on 
his belly; and to take pictures of ‘‘the char- 
acteristic poses of the screech-owl’’ is no 
doubt interesting to those who like that kind 
of hunting. But that does not satisfy the 
longing many of us feel stirring in our midst 
along about this time of the year when the 
stubble-fields are calling and the trees are 
turning red, when a purple haze spreads down 
upon the meadows in the cool, crisp evenings, 
and the wondrous odors of cool delight come 
up from the fields at frosty daybreak. 

The witty Frenchman who satirized his 
Anglo-Saxon cousins with the story of the two 
Englishmen: ‘‘ Look, it is a beautiful day ’’; 
“Yes, let us go out and kill something!”’ is 
supposed to have said the last word on the 
subject by those who do not share this ancient 
fret; but whether it be arelicof barbarism or 
not, a good many men, eminently worthy of 
the name, will ever cherish this bit of the 
primitive man, and those who humor it can- 
not believeit is altogether the bad part of them, 
either. The more I see of sport—real sport 
—the more I think of sportsmen— real sports- 
men. The more I see of game, their haunts 
and habits, the more I become convinced that 
it was made for the purpose of being game 
that those creatures are attaining their indi- 
viduality, fulfilling the high object of their 
existence when enticing or eluding the sports- 
man. That is, if he isatrue sportsman. A 
bird who hasn’t stood to a dog has missed his 
calling as much as a man who has never had 
to buck up against adversity or learned the 
zest of earning a living for his family. 
does not apply, for instance, to the unnatural 
naturalist who shoots a bird standing on its 
legs, like a butcher, any more than to the pot- 
hunter. I am talking about real sport and 
sportsmen — and real game; not screech-owls 
or song-birds. 

Between game and man there seems to be 
a mutual understanding, a mutual respect, 
and a code of unwritten laws; those who do 
not follow them are loathed as much by 
sportsmen as they are hated by the game. 

Now, if any of you are sentimental followers 
of the New Hunting, with a few books on bird- 
lore hidden about your clothes, I suppose you 
will say my logic is at fault somewhere, and 
I reckon it is. I never could explain it; but 


[ered a good deal written and pic- 


all I know is that the gentlest men, the kind- | 


est, the most generous I’ve ever known, have 
not been among these cataloguing hunters 
with kodaks and notebooks, but have been 
sportsmen, tried and true, men who have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me in a blind all 
day long in a driving Northeast storm to get 
a shot at a pair of Mallards when their fingers 
were too numb to pull the trigger, or have 
marched up hill and down dale all day long, 
from sunrise to sunset, working a dog through 
swamps, hedges, timber-land and upland, and 
have come home at dusk hungry and tired 
and lame—but happy even if their barrels 
were clean, and merely more happy if they 
had a full bag to show. They may be cruel 
monsters, heartless murderers, imperfect 
products of civilization, but I don’t ask for any 
better friends or to know better men on this 
goodly planet than those very fellows. And 
when I die I hope my boys will learn to shoot 
this old gun of mine, and grow up to be men 
of that same mould. 


This | 
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The 
Colchester 


Patent Kid 
Vamp. 

Mat Kid 
Seamless 
Top. 
Correct 
Dress. 


away from a 
shoe, and some 
men would never 
buy it. A shoe that 
does not fit and will not 
wear well zo sensible man 
will buy. 

You men who value hand bench work — 
selected tannage of fine leathers—shoes 
made over anatomical foot-shaped lasts and 
distinctive Florsheim styles—make a mem- % 
orandum now—The Florsheim Shoe at 
$5.00 a pair is what you want. 


Any dealer with unwarped judgment will tell 
you there are none better at any price. A 
® postal request will bring the NEW EDITION 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting’’ free. 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago * 


The Florsheim '*K USHEN-SOLE" for 
tired and tender feet. Makes walking 
a joy. Made anatomically The Flor- 
shetm Way. 


G 
iL 


CS) 
How to 


make indian Baskets 


Indians wove the story of their life and 
love in baskets. The making of them to- 
day is as much an art as ever. You can 
make these baskets YOURSELF through 
our instructions. We will send you all 
necessary material and equipment, to- 
gether with full illustrated instructions. 
The outfit to make the basket consists of 
the following: 


Natural and colored raphia. Reeds, 
Needles and illustrated 
instructions in detail, 
ALL FOR $1.00. 


Indian baskets retail regularly 
in stores at from $5 to $50 each, 
according to size, design, and 
workmanship. Many women 
tind it a lucrative employ- 
iment; others a delightful 

and most satisfactory 
pastime. If so desired, 

we will send you com- 

menced basket for 25 

cts. additional. 


The 
Apache 
School of 
Indian 
Basket 
Weaving 


Como. 


Building, 
Chicago, 


Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, grain growing, 


fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, water, 


lands, power, markets, manufacturing facil- 
ities, wages, etc. 
For printed matter and other information write 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing state commercial organizations 
Dept. L. L. 25 New Montgomery St., 


O, CALIFORNIA 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


Newest 
Winter Styles 


N a Supplement to our Winter 
Catalogue we are showing the 
latest importations in ladies’ 

costumes, cloaks and skirts for 
Winter wear. Allof these designs 
are as pretty as pretty can be, and 
are shown by no other firm. Each 
garment is made to order; we 
keep no ready-made goods. Prices 
are lower than ever before. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Costumes from newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 

Tailor Gowns, both jacket and 
skirt lined with fine taffeta, $15 
up. 

Church and Visiting Dresses, 
$12 up. 


New Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 
up. 
The New Walking Suits, 
$10 up. 
Garments of Black 
Velvet Cords, 
and Velveteen; 
Suits, $15 up; 
Skirts, $10 up. 


Hiendoaete Long Jackets and Monte Carlo 
Coats, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue, Supplement and Samples will tell you the rest; 
write to-day and we willsend them /vee by return mail. Be 
sure to mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks. Ifa garment you get is not satisfactory, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


This Chair 
wll fit 
you. 

Write us, 


Factory 
Price 


leather and a Mang fae 


You can buy this chair or any design in our catalogue 
direct from our factory for one-third less than you 
would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers. On approval— We take 
the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe delivery 
and pay freight as per terms. Everything not satis- 
factory comes back at our expense. 

Before buying write for our catalogue of Fine 

Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 


Farid" anufacturins #Co. 


194 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 


LAKEWOOD 3 1-4 ix 
OPORTO — 23-aiN 
ROB ROY 25-01N 
OTSCO 23-BIN 


MORE SATISFACTION AND ECONOMY 
in Helmet Brand collars than any other make. They 
stand the severe test of the modern laundry and 
always fit well, look well and wear well. leading 
25 Send ft ox our new 300k 

It is FREE. 


Corliss, oor & Co., Dept. 8, Troy, N. ¥. 


HELMET 
BRAND 


HALDON. 3- - 1 
DUNLOE--2.5-G iN 3 - -IN 
JEMNICO 2 (-4.1N LIsco 2 41N 
BASH 2- <6 CASMA 2 1-414N 


CORLISS, COON &-CO. 


AMEER 


Pil Advertise Your Property Free 
of Charge »: I can Sell or Exchange your Real Estate for 


whatever you need— Cash or Property else- 
where. My system is unique, original and 
successful. I ask no fees in advance. I get no pay until your 
property is sold. 
coin or stamps, for Bulletin. 


Write for my plan—it’s free. Send 10 cents, 
GEO, W. READ, 838 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE SATURDAY’ EVENING POST 


IMPERTINENT 


YP Ob shiss 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


(IV) THE MIRROR 


OU look at yourself in the glass and say: 
‘Really, I’m rather distingué. 

To be sure my eyes 

Are assorted in size, 

And my mouth is a crack 

Running too far back, 

And I hardly suppose 

An unclassified nose 

Is a matk of beauty, as beauty goes ; 

But still there’s something about the whole 

Suggesting a beauty of —well, say soul.’’ 

And this is the reason that photograph 

galleries 

Are able to pay employees’ salaries. 

Noy, this little mark of our brotherhood, 

By which cach thinks that his looks are good, 

Is laudable quite in you and me, 

Provided we not only look, but be. 


I look at my poem and you hear me say: 
“ Really, it’s clever in its way. 
The theme is old 

And the style is cold. 

These words run rude; 

That line is crude; 

And here is a rhyme 

Which fails to chime, 

And the meter dances out of time. 
Oh, it isn’t so bright it’ll blind the sun, 
But it’s better than this by Such-a-one.”’ 
And that is the reason I and my creditors 
Curse the “ unreasoning whims’’ of editors, 
And yet, if one writes for a livelihood, 

He ought to believe that his work is good, 
Provided the form that his vanity takes 
Not only believes, but also makes. 


And there is our neighbor. We’ve heard 
him say: 

« Really, I’m not the commonest clay. 

Brown got his dust 

By betraying a trust ; 

And Jones’ wife 

Leads a terrible life ; 

While I have heard 

That Robinson’s word 

Isn’t quite so good as Steel preferred. 

And Gray has a soul with scamy cracks, 

For he talks of people behind their backs!’’ 

And these are the reasons the penitentiary 

Holds open house for another century. 

Truc, we want no man in our neighborhood 

Who doesn’t consider his character good ; 

But then it ought to be also truce 

He not only knows to consider, but do. 


cart press this 


“THE PEN THAT FILLS TSERRe 


November 15, 1902 


JAS. 


BOSS 
Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Cases 


are Pees for 25 years. Few 
solid gold cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin, 
to safely protect the works. Tks 
you want a watch case for pro 
tection, esis and beauty, 
get the Boss with the key- 
stone trade-mark stamped 
inside. Send for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO. 
Philadelphia 


Bie oa $3; Large $4; Ex. Large $5 


Showing Elastic Reser- 


then 


many times two cents. 


Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for 
Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, 
Insurance Policies and other valuable papers. 


PRICE $8.00. Freight prepaid east of Denver. 
Approximate weight, 50 lbs. First-class lock, duplicate keys. 
Inside dimensions, 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, 4 inches deep. 
Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 

140-page illustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address. 


The Victor Safe and Lock Co., Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stafford’s $21. 00 Desk 


Finished golden polished, 
fine quartered oak front, 
built up panels and wri- 
ting bed, double deck top, 
moulded stiles, automatic 
locks, 2 legal blank draw- 
ers, letter file, 6 all wood 
file boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, center 
drawer, document file, 
card index drawer with 
ecards, back paneled and 
polished. 48 in. long, 30 
in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent 
| to any responsible person 
on approval. Ask for 
catalogs with factory 
prices: 

House Furniture, No. 94. 
Typewriters, all makes, “T." 


® 
E.H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Office Furniture, No. 93. 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
j both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Dra eat a 


PATENTED MARCH 17, 1891. 


Cheap imitations of CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING PEN have already appeared, but they latk 
valuable features found OVLY in the genuine. Your dealer can supply you, but if he will not, 


ORDER DIRECT 


We are sure to fit the most particular hand, as we can match the fineness and flexibility of any steel pen you send us. 

For a Two-Cent Stamp we will send our new catalogue fully describing the pen that has revolutionized the 
fountain pen business, with letters of praise from enthusiastic users in nearly every occupation. 
tions for improving your hand writing, how to acquire vertical writing, model capitals, business lettering, etc., alone worth 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 


The SUN Bedi No. 


voir, and Presser-bar 
locked in position. 


OCTOBER 29, 1901 


ALSO Prof. Sloan's sugges- 


795 Madison Street, Toledo, Ohio 


SOS . 3 
Y Presser-bar released, 
_ and Reservoir com-§ 
V/; Aj pressed ready for ant 
ey 


HL. 


The * GRIGGS” Syne 


Telephone § 


keeps phone always EN 
ready for use, yet 
never in the way when 
not needed. Saves mW — 
time and trouble; no 
necessity for keeping | 
ona desk slide; allows 
access to drawers ; 
prevents upsetting and Wy 
breaking. Prices: 
Black japanned, $1.50; 
Oxidized copper finish, 
$2.00 ; Full nickel, $250. 
Adjustable to any base. 
Descriptive circular on request. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
SPECIAL—A holder will be sent on approval to any vas 
ness man sending reference. 


GRIGGS MFG. CO., 86-88 Fifth Ave., Chicago | f 


Learn to Talk Well 


You may be a good thinker, but if you 
cannot put your thoughts into clear, 
forceful language, you are seriously 
handicapped in the race for success 


, 

Ov JR HOME STUDY COURSE IN DEBATING will} 
teach you this art. It consists of a series of graded 
lessons in which brief-making, argumentation, refutation,) 
declamation and parliamentary law are thoroughly taught. 
The only text-book needed in the course is the Succ@ss} 
Club Debater, a cloth-bound hand-book covering the sub-| ~ 


ject concisely and thoroughly. The lessons are given in, ‘ 
Successward, the special organ of the League of rT: 


Clubs, A yearly subscription to Successward and a co 
of The Success Club Debater sent for 6O cents. 


The Success Club Bureau 
Room 800, University Building, New York be 


in 
a 


Built on standard p 
ciples with supen 
advantages. 

~ A revelation iné 
feature crcludie 


Price $40.00 


239 Broadway 
NEW YOI 


We Sell SHORT STORIE 


On commission. MSS. criti- 
cised and revised. Journal- _ Ce. 


ism and Story-Writing ¢_ 
taught by mail. Send for our £ h Gi) 
free booklet, “Writing for Egs<® ! 
Profit;” tells how to suc- y | 
P == ceed as story-writer, news- bs 
paper-correspondent, and magazine- contaifath 
Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. Founded, 1895. ' 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, 


Jamaica 


miral Dewey 


ey carry United 


miral Farragut Admiral Schley 
‘rom Boston, Weekly) (From Philadelphia, Weekly) 


NITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construction, 
} haccommodations as perfect as private yachts. 


for the highest class of Passenger business. 
ery detail which will contribute to the pleasure 
4| comfort of tourists has been given attention. 
Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Jamaica with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 
tion, its towering mountains and picturesque 
valleys, its perfect winter climate and ex- 


cellent hotels, far eclipses any other winter 
resort in European or American waters. 


jund trip, including stateroom accommoda-= 
ons and meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you 
(template this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1:5, N. Wharves, Phila. 


'4E GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the 
West India Islands. Itisa 


elightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is most comfortably reached by the 
Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Sampson 


OF THE 


States mail, and are construct- 


Long Wharf, Boston 


hishop 


q 6 


Tiver and north 
rd points beyond. 


_ BISHOP 
bE 


ie 


a, 


. extremest weather—if then. 


rm at our expense—you are not Out one farthing. 
‘furniture will furnish your home—BISHOP furniture 
it, besides you save one-third to one-half. 


_ Our Big Catalog is Free 


ows 600 pieces of high-grade fashionable furniture on 
Whwe prepay freight to all points east of the Missis- 


37 lonia St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


— Better than 
an Overcoat 


Wright’s Health 
Underwear is so con- 
structed that it retains 
the natural heat of the 
body while it main- 
tains a constant ven- 
tilation of the skin 
without admitting 
cold. The man or woman 
that wears 


~WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF COMFORT, 


won’t need wraps except in 


Wright’s costs no more than 
any other good underwear — 
some at $1 a garment. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin St.,New York 


F 


urniture 


* (GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) 


is famous the world over 
for correct style, superior 
quality and one-third to 
one-half saved the buyer. 


No. 1655 Colonial Rocker 
Good value 
$5 ¥) at $10. 

The style and worth of a 
$10 Mahogany Rocker 
are here combined at one- 
half retail cost. 

Our price direct, on approval, 
freight You 
paid as $5.75 save 
stated, is $4.75. 
Keep it in your home five days, 
examine it critically, 7/ sot 
satisfactory in every respect, 


of Tenn., allowing freight that far 


FURNITURE CO. 


DDING INVITATIONS 


Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
ot Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
ar) Se. Samples and Valuable Booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,” | 
TW. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Onkland City, Ind. 
* 

H 
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GheReading Table 


A Black Spot for the Leopard 


Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., the author of 
The Leopard’s Spots, which has sold more 
largely in the South than any _ recent 
American novel, is a native of North Carolina, 
but he has chosen Tidewater Virginia, for 
his home. His present residence is his third 
choice. Ten years ago he had a cottage on 
Cobb’s Island—but storms have washed the 
island away and all that was upon it. Then 
he owned the finest house in Cape Charles, 
the little city near the end of the Eastern 
Virginia peninsula, but recently he sold that 
and moved twenty miles across the bay to one 
of the most beautiful estates in the South. 
The house is a mansion in size, and the farm 
sloping down to salt water is rich in fertility, 
in splendid trees and in historical interest. 

Mr. Dixon is a man of incessant and 
exhaustless activity. He is one of the best- 
paid lecturers in the country, and he has 
more calls than he canfill. His income from 
this work is very large, and his novel has 
paid him well. At present he is‘engaged on 
another book which will treat in fiction form 
an American problem, somewhat different 
from the race issue, which was the theme 
of The Leopard’s Spots, When he returns 
from a lecture tour he puts on his old clothes 
and goes gunning or fishing. When he 
decided to write a new book he wanted a 
new workshop, and so in addition to the big 
house on his place he has just completed the 
erection of a log cabin for a study. It cost 
him thousands of dollars and is in itself an 
elaborate structure. 

Mr. Dixon has a son who inherits his 
father’s cleverness. His repartee is quoted 
by all the family acquaintances. The other 
day he asked his father for a goat. The 
father replied: 

““My son, that is one combination that I 
positively refuse to have on this farm —you 
and a goat.’’ 

Mr. Dixon went away to lecture and when 
he returned the son was ready for him. 

“‘Papa,’’ he said, ‘‘ why have you given up 
preaching and given all your time to lectur- 
ing??? 

“Tm after the almighty dollar, 
reply. 

““Yes, papa, more after the dollar than the 
Almighty,’’ he said. 


”” was the 


Uncle Ephraim’s Philosophy 


De watermillion dat is greenest in de rind 
may hab de reddest heart. 

A catfish on de line is worf a whale in de 
watah. 

De biggest shoutah ain’t allers de man what 
sees de contribushun plattah. 

When de ’possum thinks he’s slyest he’s 
closest to de fryin’-pan. 

Corn dat is biggest in de tassel is littlest in 
de grain. 

Cole pertaters from yo’ own patch is bettah 
dan chicken from yo’ neighbor’s coop. 

Ef yo’ don’t pull up de weeds yo’ won’t dig 
up a crap. 

De longah de face de longah de mis’ry. 

Sleep’s mighty good, but de rabbit ain’t 
a-gwine to wake de gunnah. 

De highah de white collah de blackah de 
colahed pusson looks. 

De man what’s allers gibin’ away ginerally 
has to go a-borrowin’ to de man what keeps 
what he gits. 

Emptyin’ de pantry fer dinnah ain’t a-gwine 
to set de table fer suppah. 


Hall Caine’s Autograph 


“Tt is utterly impossible,’’? declares Hall 
Caine, ‘‘ for me to accede to all the requests 
I receive for my autograph. At the begin- 
ning of my literary career I used to make 
it a point to respond to all who inclosed 
stamps. That soon became impossible, and 
for a long time afterward those stamps 
weighed on my conscience. Ofcourse I could 
not think of using them and religiously threw 
them in the scrap basket, till one day I dis- 
covered that Mrs. Caine was as religiously 
sorting them out from among the waste paper 
and using them.’’ 

Mrs. Caine laughs merrily at the joke upon 
her household economy, and sustains her repu- 
tation for frugality by telling how she has 
spun the material for several suits of clothes 
for her husband. The spinning-wheel that 
stands in her room is not for ornament alone, 
but a useful article. And a very pretty pic- 
ture she makes, her graceful, petite figure bent 
| over the swiftly turning wheel. 


The Oldsmobile 


‘* Nothing to watch but the road’’ 


The simplest and most practical vehicle made, and the pioneer of 
American automobiles. Noiseless, odorless, speedy and safe. The 
Oldsmobile is built for use every day in the year, on all kinds of roads 
and in all kinds of weather. Built to run avd does 7t. 

A leather or rubber top and storm apron give ample protection on 
inclement days. 

A stock Oldsmobile won the two five-mile races at St. Louis, beating 
the crack French and American racing machines. 

Write Department G for illustrated book. 


Price $650.00, 7. 0. 6. Detroit. 
Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
FREE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 

on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired since 
the Revolution. The original thirteen States, 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 92 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE 


Solitaire (single stone) rings are guaranteed qualities 
of 34g kt. diamonds, bought in dull months for Christmas 
trade. N. B.—3 kt. diamonds in 14 kt. gold mounting 
for $45. Always stylish. For men and women. Also 
$45 44 kt. diamond set with ruby or sapphire. Beautiful 
effect. Sent for Examination. 

Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges, 
If not satisfactory and the best diamond ring offer you 
know of, send them back. If either suits you, 

Pay $5 cash— $5 a mouth 

Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while 
paying for it. Diamonds never wear out. Any diamond 
bought of us can 
CASH OFFER | be exchanged for . 
For cash with | larger diamond Write for Xmas 
order deduct 8 | any time at full Catalogue of 
per cent., mak- | Price. Start with] everything in 

ing either a small diamond Jewelry. 

ring $41.40. investment and 
exchange as your 
income grows. Write when you read this for our 
valuable booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond." Tells the 
“why ’’ of our wholesale prices, and shows the most 
popular rings, pins, studs, earrings and brooches. 
Reference— First National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


bai 
sma 


A delightful profession, quickly 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photography 
in the world. Annually graduates hun- 
dreds from all states and foreign 
countries. Terms easy, living 
inexpensive. 
FREE — beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


Ty 


[yrography 


: . Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 

BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


Special 
Holiday Offer 


j P) To meet the popular demand for 
an inexpensive Pyrography Outfit, 
capable of executing even difficult 
work, we have placed on sale our 


SPECIAL PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90 at $2.25 


Regular value $3.00. Outfit consists of Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
Wood, and full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette 
Box, and sent C. O. D. for examination, if desired. 

40-p. Catalogue No. P 38—FREE. Illustrates 
hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, ready 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Tilustrated. $1.50 
) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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SYSTEM is a 96-page \ 


Brim so full of bright ideas 
and clever systems that an official 
of the National Cash Register 
Company writes us as follows: 


** The ideas gathered from your magazine have ena- 
bled me to formulate systems for Mr, Patterson’s letters, 
books, pamphlets, telegrams, bills, orders, addresses, 
etc., Which has simplified this work greatly."’ 


And the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company say:— 


“Since the first of the year, when we subscribed to 
your magazine, we have completely changed our methods 
of bookkeeping, and have been guided solely by the 
suggestions contained in SYSTEM. We find the work 
is more simple, and, better still, there is less chance 
of error."’ 


And what a monthly reading of 
| SYSTEM has done for them it 
\ will just so surely do for you. 


| monthly magazine. 


The man of experience gets in SYSTEM 
the experience of other men. To the young 
man beginning business, to the clerk, book- 
keeper or student, SYSTEM is more than 
a business college. 

To enumerate SYSTEM'S contributors is sim- 
ply to name the foremost system experts and the 
strongest business men. 

The general articles they write will help any 


man—business or professional. The special arti- 
cles for one’s own work no man can afford to miss. 


Regular Depart- 
ments of SYSTEM 


Factory Organization 

System in Selling 
System in Correspondence 

Short Cuts 
Answered by Experts 

System in Exporting 
Business Statistics 

System in Advertising 
The Laws of Business 

System in Retailing 
Real Estate and Insurance 

Schemes that Save 
System in the Professions 

System in Shipping 
Successful Through System 

(biographical) 

Published About System 

(a review) 

Each of these depart- 
ments—edited by an expert 
—appears monthly, in ad- 
dition to the general con- 
tents of the magazine. 


To any yearly subscriber the advice of any 


or all of our experts or their assistantsisfree 


Send for the portrait booklet, tell- 
ing of each man and his specialty, 


Systems actually used 
in large, successful fac- 
tories, offices, stores, 
banks, publications, pro- 
fessions, are described in 

detail. And experts show 
N how these same systems 
can be adapted to smaller 
businesses. 


The field of SYSTEM 
is so broad it is not pos- 
sible to particularize. But 
no matter what your busi- 
ness or profession, one at 
least of our experts is fa- 
miliar with it, and tells 
the best of what he knows 
in SYSTEM. Itis your 
privilege to consult him 
freely. 


Special Offer to Post Readers V 


Send us a quarter NOW, and we will send you 
FREE the current SYSTEM, beginning your three 
months’ trial subscription with the special Decem- | 
ber number—the first of the new volume. \ 

Better still, include $1.00 for a full year’s sub- 
scription, and we will send you at once, as a 
premium, six interesting back issues for present f 
reading—18 numbers for a dollar. Send to-day. 
You cannot lose, Note by the coupon that we f 
| take a/¢ the risk. | 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON, 


OR SIMPLY WRITE US A LETTER 


| 
Inclosed find ............ Send: SYSTEM forccs-<-.-cesnsce 
months o7 approval. 


If I am not satisfied when the 
subscription ends you agree to return my remittance. 


LO WINAN DSTA E,.o cos satasaannepenaretuaces sense comers 


ess SHAW- WALKER“ 


THE VSATURDAT “EVENIN GalrOoal 


Between the Lines 


NCLE REMUS with a red skin seems 

| U an anomaly, but a possible Indian 
Uncle Remus may be concealed in the 

| cabinets filled with manuscripts and reports 
| collected under the care of the late Major 
Powell, director of the Bureau of Ethnology 
at Washington. 
grizzled, picturesque explorer and scholar 


suggests the literary possibilities of the mate- 
rial which the Bureau brought together. 


| annual reports and monographs, but those 
who are familiar with the work of the 
Bureau can understand the literary possibili- 
ties which it represents. Years ago the late 
Frank Hamilton Cushing went to live among 
the Zufii Indians in Western New Mexico, 
where he ruined his digestion by Indian food, 
and was finally adopted not only into the tribe 
but also into their secret societies. By means 
of an experience quite as arduous as that of 
Professor Walter Wyckoff, who has just been 
discovered in the character of a half-starved 
|-tramp in Colorado, Mr. Cushing gained an 
| intimate knowledge of Zufi legends and 
| folk-lore. Since that time many represent- 

atives of the Bureau have undertaken similar 
| quests. It isan unfamiliar phase of scientific 
| reporting. 


| A Thrilling Chapter of Exploration 


; The death of Major Powell and the appear- 
ance of Mr. Frederic S. Dellenbaugh’s book 
on The Romance of the Colorado River were 
almost simultaneous. 
Powell plays an important part. In 1869 this 

| veteran of the Civil War, who left one arm on 
the battlefield of Shiloh, led the first expedi- 
tion which dared the rocks and rapids of the 
Colorado River. The dangers, wrecks and 
losses of that strange journey into a myste- 
rious underground world form a thrilling 
chapter of Western exploration. Since then 
others have attempted the journey, but Major 
Powell was the pioneer. Mr. Dellenbaugh 
is another example of the artist turned author. 
Fresh from study in Paris he turned to our 
West like Lungren, Birge Harrison and later 
Remington and Schreyvogel, who have sought 
human interest in the West where the pioneer 
painters, like Bierstadt, Moran and Hill, 
found panoramas. Mr. Dellenbaugh painted 
among the Navajos, journeyed up and down 
the Southwest and had experiences of his own 
in the depths of the Grand Cafion. Later he 
turned to literature, described Coronado’s 
route, and two or three years since published 
The North Americans of Yesterday. 


Our Literary Expatriates 


While one of the self-expatriated American 
authors has returned to us from London, and 
Mr. Julian Ralph has followed his return with 
a novel of American millionairedom, another 
of the number, John Oliver Hobbes, finds the 
fogs of London peculiarly conducive to crea- 
tion, judging by her recent record. A volume 
of short stories, a study of Froude in a series 
on English writers, a novel, make an ener- 
getic showing, to say nothing of a couple of 


the zeal of the publishers. Mrs. Pearl Mary 
Teresa Craigie, to drop the nom de plume for 
her actual name, is becoming as confirmed an 
expatriate as Whistler; in fact, few of her 
readers realize that the brilliant novelist and 
essayist who appears so constantly in the 
London magazines as well as the London 
book lists, was really born in Boston, the 
home of her father, John Morgan Richards. 
Her migration across seas occurred much 
earlier in her life than has been the case of 
most of the Anglo-Americans. She studied 
music in London and in Paris, and the 
classics at University College in London, and 
in 1891 her first novel, Some Emotions and a 
| Moral, made it clear that a new writer was 
to be seriously reckoned with. 

When Mrs. Craigie was in this country a 
few years since those who met her saw a 
| slender figure, with a personality retiring 
yet abundantly self-possessed, and her con- 
versation showed much of the brilliancy 
| which has characterized her epigrammatic 

style. 

Since Mrs. Craigie’s visit to America she 
has added dramatic successes to those already 
gained as novelist and essayist. One of her 
plays, Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting, has 
been produced by Ellen Terry. In the liter- 
ary Americanization of London, if one may 
make the claim for our expatriates, John 
Oliver Hobbes has taken an influential part. 
Her new books issued this autumn may not 

| be classed among the “‘ best sellers,’’ but they 


The recent.death of this | 


Some of it has been printed in the elaborate | 


In that book Major | 


new editions, although the latter are due to | ; 
| cased in all metals. 


| signs. 


This is 
Your | 
Opportunity! 


LYON & HEALY’S New Building and 
Alteration Sale of 


400 PIANOS 


Rather than move and store a large portion 
of our piano stock while heavy walls are being 
torn down, etc., we offer 


Pianos at Great Reductions 


Neat new mahogany and walnut finished 
uprights, fancy panels, with modern attach- 
ments, reduced to $125. Attractive and du- 
rable, sweet toned uprights, well made action, 
made to retail at much higher figure, $135. 
Beautiful instruments, with elaborately carved 
panels, Boston rolling fallboard, mahogany 
and quartered oak cases, $150. New cabinet 
grand uprights of reliable Eastern make, fully 
guaranteed, in artistically designed cases, $190. 
New uprights, in some of the handsomest 
designs we have ever shown, $225. Also 
choice of ONE HUNDRED SLIGHTLY USED 
and second hand pianos, including Steinway, 
Knabe, Krakauer, Fischer, Sterling and other 
famous makes. Write for special bargain list 
and also cost of freight on pianos. We ship 
pianos everywhere. Every piano fully guar- 
anteed. 


LYON & HEALY, * éntcaco” 


The largest space in the world devoted to the sale 
of Pianos. Ask for ‘‘A Piano Book,” mailed free. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 


LILIPUT 


POCKET STEREOSCOPE 


The smallest 
complete 
stereoscope 
apparatus 
with the most 
surprising op- 
tical effect. It 
is collapsable, 
and with a 
number of views can be 

conveniently carried 
in the pocket. Highly 
finished in silver and 
gold decorations. i 

20 photographs go with 
each “ Liliput ’— sights 
from the whole world, 


Patent 
applied for. 


Price 
sent postpaid any- 


where. Duplicate series of 
pictures insets of 20 for 50 cts. 
500 subjects from which selec- 
(\ tions can be made. A won- 
derful, instructive and enter- 
taining novelty. Address 
LILIPUT STEREOSCOPE CO. 
~ 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


OuR MANUFACTURES COMPRISE ALL SIZES, 
STYLES, AND SHAPES OF WATCHES 


Dept. F 


The latest enamel de- 
Send for our booklets. Full informa- 


tion therein given. Every Watch Guaranteed. 


For sale by all Jewelers 
The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francis¢o 


Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp .. $10. 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . .30 
Electric Carriage Lamps . 

Electric Hand Lanterns . 

$8.00 Medical Batteries . - 

$12.00 Belt with Suspensory 
Telegraph Outfits . a 5 ei 
Battery Motors . $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . 2.00 
Electric Railway . 3.50 
Pocket Flash Lights ") 5 1.50 
Necktie Lights T5cto 3.00 


Send for free book. Describes and 

illustrates many of the most useful 

electric devices, at wonderfully small 

prices. All practical. The lowest price 

in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


~ Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


USPENDER 


that support without restraint—GUYOT 
Suspenders, Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50ce for 


sample pair. QSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


; sent postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamp: 


November 15, 


‘ ‘Worth o 
#100 Meee 10 ¢ of 


will send you without charge sever 
splendid musical compositions, ty 
vocal and five instrumental. Thre 


and cannot be bought in any musi 


store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large re 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and wo: 
to enable us to send information regarding 
Library of the World’s Best Music, whic 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and i 
strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other mus’ 
library. It is for general home use and enj 
ment, as well as for students. Send your na 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kind] 
mention THe SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
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>peucecian Steel Pen 


They ARE THE BEST in the Essential qualities 


| 
be 
| 
| 


Durability, 
Gvertiess of Poitt 
8 Workmanship, - 


Sample Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, 1 


Spencerian Pen Co, 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustra’ 
pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, descril 
delights of a trip to winterless California over the SA A 
on the luxurious California Limited, through picturesqu' 
New Mexico and Arizona. This book and a pamphle 
about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 cents 


| TA 19 fe c. ‘ 
Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammer!! 
sent Free to any address. 


Enclose 6 cents to pay port 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., De 


(IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
i» J FAMOUS AUTHORS 


ty Henry van Dyke 


(JOth 1000.) 


| 
| The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 


ly F. Hopkinson Smith 
(50th 1000.) 

| The Fortunes of 
| 

; 


Oliver Horn 


\ brilliant and beautiful story.”’ Illustrated. 


$1.50. 


y James M. Barrie 
: (20th 1000.) 


ir he Little White Bird 


“ Barrie at his best.” $1.50. 


y Thomas Nelson Page 
Captured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 75 cents. 


1 James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


very poem anew poem. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


}PITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS— ALL 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
harles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins. 
and Badges” 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
pds come straight from factory to wearer. 

or of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
/with any three letters or any two figures desired. 


her Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
‘ling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 


2 for illustrated catalogue 
g hundreds of 


designs 


‘work guaranteed, special 
! and estimates gladly fur- 


STIAN BROTHERS 


‘2 Chamber of Commerce 
HESTER, NEW YORK 


ROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 
or Sepia. 

Size 514 x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 
3 cents each. 
32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P,. BROWN & CO. 


Beverly, Mass, 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
which means bothsides 
alike. All colors, and 
more serviceable than 
more costly carpets. 
Sent by express pre- 
paid east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


if 

yey back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 
Ve . 

“Importing Co., 687G Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


i 
i 
| 
\) rm) | 


LEVER TRUNK STRAP 


Easy to put on —a woman or 

child can pull it as tight as an 

expressman. Won’t stretch, or 

get loose, or break. It locks. 

Makes trunk last longer, 

75c at all trunk, house-furnishing, and 
department stores, or by mail. 

Your money back if you want it. 

Send for circular. 


KLE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


E BUC 


° e 
<idy Cigar Ash Receiver 
4 tly Smoked Cigar Saver, To adjust in vest pocket 
side of coat. Very handsome. 25 cents, postpaid. 


\&. CO., 1316 WOOD STREET, WHEELING, W. VA. 


THES SATURDAY \EVENING. POST 


are certain of an appreciation substantial as 
well as critical. 


The Reformer in Fairyland 


There is one of the autumn books which is 
more likely to delight conscientious parents 
than the audience at which it is ostensibly 
directed. The book in question, Happy 
Far-away Land, is a collection of familiar 
verses for children. Editorial exigencies 
have constrained the author to include the 
immortal couplet anent Old King Cole. 
Now “‘the fiddlers three’’ were safe. The 
pipe could be accepted with an effort. It 
was impossible to omit the king’s call for his 
bowl] without breaking the back of the coup- 
let, but mark the zealous editor! She hastens 
to add to this apparently bibulous verse an 
explanation tending to convince the youthful 
mind that things are not what they seem. 
King Cole, it is stated, was fond of porridge, 
and the bowl in question contained porridge, 
and porridge only. 

Furthermore, the new literature for children 
is to be free from battle, murder and sudden 
death. Robbery and violence are to be 
eschewed. The parents have been sated with 
sword and dagger play during the historical 
revival, but for the children there is a dif- 
ferent law. They must bid farewell to the 
pirates beloved of youth, and highwaymen, 
the fighting-men who are inevitable in Henty’s 
books, and the legion of tiger hunters and 
adventurers must presumably be banished. 
This is the logical application of the theory 
embodied in the Happy Far-away book. 
This, to be sure, is for younger children than 
the readers of Henty, but the editor bars Red 
Riding-Hood, The Forty Thieves, Aladdin 
and various other classics, which are held to 
be too violent for the juvenile reader.’ With 
the multiplication of readers and supplemen- 
tary books of the most ‘‘ improving’’ kind, 
and the blacklisting of tales with genuine 
thrills there is a certain dullness in the out- 
look. Possibly there may be a strike of 
youthfulreaders. They may be “‘ advanced,”’ 
but they retain certain human cravings which 
are likely to preserve the old stories. This, 
too, in spite of the triumphant advance of 
child psychology and the wisdom which its 
exponents display in their deliverances anent 
““simple and complex stimuli,’’ ‘‘ response,’’ 
“attitudes ’’ and ‘‘ functioning,”’ 


Government Aid for Letters 


The great Middle West has become very con- 
scious of itself within the last decade. Its 
material and political power and increasing 
financial independence are as a tale that is 
told, and in literature the empire of the Missis- 
sippi Valley proposes an equal independence. 
One feature is the increasing number of novels 
picturing the early Middle West life of the 
thirties and forties. Mr. Armstrong, a jour- 
nalist of Lafayette, Indiana, has told of 
canal building in The Outlaws. In the 
excellent novel, The Two Vanrevels, which 
Mr. Booth Tarkington has just put forth, the 
“first society’? of the forties is pictured for 
the reader. Several other stories of the same 
general period have shown that the Middle 
West is conscious that it now has a history, 


and it is gaining perspective. Doctor 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster stood 
almost alone in this field for years. Now, 


the Puritan and the Virginian cavalier and 
the themes of the Revolution are quite unnec- 
essary for the novelist of Indiana and Iowa. 
He has his own history, and can create his 
own atmosphere. On the maps showing the 
geographical distribution of our authors 
which have come into vogue of late the Middle 
West accounts for itself most brilliantly. 
But literary strenuousness sometimes proves 
overreaching. The discussion regarding 
Indianapolis as a literary centre has been 
followed by much argument over Mr. 
Tarkington’s plan that the State should offer 
prizes for the encouragement of letters. If 
there are State fairs, with prizes for horses 
and pumpkins, why not prizes for literature? 
is doubtless the novelist’s reasoning. He 
has been advocating the passage of a bill by 
the Legislature providing a few hundred 
dollars to be awarded to the winner of an 
annual literary competition. Thus the State 
would assume a paternal relation to letters as 
well as education. Since the local authors 
are free and independent thinkers, as befits 
their calling, the novel idea has developed 
differences of opinion. It has been received 
with enthusiasm and with jeers, and also with 
the criticism that the amount of the prize was 
inadequate. All of which is of interest, not 
from any probability of realization, but as 
another symptom of the quickening literary 
self-consciousness of the Middle West. 
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A Lodge in 
the Wilderness 


By Arthur E. McFarlane 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


unwashed. It was very plain, now, that 
those dishes were being left for him as a 
punishment—and be it known to all women 
that the unbearable humiliation of ‘‘ punish- 
ment’’ has power to bring volcanoes of rage 
from even the mildest of men. But once 
more he took the abhorrent basketful of 
English-ware down to the lake, scrubbed 
them with sand—(Donnelly’s single chunk 
of soap having long since been worn away)— 
and then went to work to cut wood for the 
fire. 

It was now very wet, hardly less so than 
he was himself, and it took him something 
more than half an hour to get a blaze. 
When he did get it fairly started Miss Ethel 
came to the door and with much dignity 
offered him the use of the “‘ Lodge’’ stove. 
With even more dignity he declined. He 
also declined to eat any of the fish. And 
indeed, once dressed and fried, that solitary 
““catter’’ made a scant boarding-house por- 
tion even for one. 

But when he went out to try the waters 
again he was in that most dangerous of all 
mental states which is produced by the reac- 
tion of conscious virtue upon the gnawings of 
hunger. Also he again forgot his raglan. 
And, on top of that again, he caught no 
more fish! 

At the expression of the ladies when he 
returned once more empty-handed he had a 
desire, furiously ungallant, to ask “‘ when 
the lot-drawing would commencé /”’ 


“Tf you will prepare my rod for me 
again,’’ said Miss Ethel, ‘‘ Z will try once 
more.”’ 


For the next hour she again fished from 
the Electra, and Mr. Hastings went off into 
the bush, seeking a tree against which he 
might beat hishead. . . . 

Yet, if others were unkind, Providence was 
not slow to prove to him where lay zfs sym- 
pathies. His bitter wanderings on the heath 
led him into another clump of huckleber- 
ries! Although there was only a mouthful or 
two, there was enough to send him back per- 
suaded to forgive yet once again! 

Miss Ethel had just returned, fishless, from 
the Electra. She caught sight of his hands. 
The blue stains on them were unmistakable! 

““Oh, you needn’t try to say anything!’’ 
she cried; “‘it’s just things like that that 
show one’s true character!’’ And, bursting 
into a flood of passionate tears, she rushed 
in to Aunt Maria. 

Aunt Maria only needed this final baseness. 
She had kept silent for long. Now she came 
out determined to relieve her mind. Two 
minutes later there went up, not half a mile 
from the Point, the ‘‘ too-oot-a-too-toot’’ of 
that stolid ‘‘club’’ tug, Samuel Johns! 


Mrs. Plimpton and Miss Sparling spent 
that one night on the ‘‘ Reserve.’’ The next 
day at noon saw them going southward on 
the Tourist Express. And to the amazement 
of his sisters Mr. George Hastings made no 
apparent effort to detain them! 

Some months later, when Miss Linda had 
pleased her brother more than commonly and 
he was showing it, she suddenly asked him: 
“Geordie, kid, what was it you and Miss 
Sparling fought about that time you were 
stuck on Duck Island?”’ 

‘“‘Linda,’’ he said, ‘‘as far as I can make 
out, we had no cause of strife whatever— 
except that I was no gentleman.’’ 

She ignored the tag-end of his remark. 

‘““Then, sooner or later, you’ll make it 
up?’’ she asked. 

“Mit /— Nix / Linnie, dear,’’ he replied 
with a most slangy and unchivalrous vigor of 
denial: ‘‘Jamais de ma vie /—Not on your 
life! I’d be afraid I might get hungry with 
her again some time!’’ Whereafter he re- 
fused to make any further explanations, and 
the matter remained even a more hopeless 
enigma than it had been before. 


ved 
A Real Hardship 


RANK R. STOCKTON was once asked 
what he considered the most brilliant 
play ona word in the English language. For 
a reply he gave this: 
‘““Why does keel-hauling represent endur- 
ance and suffering?’’ 
‘Because it is a man under-going a great 
hard-ship.’’ 
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Wholesale Weather-Shooting 


New scientific tests on a more extensive 
scale than ever before are to be made in the 
bombardment of clouds. 

The French Minister of Agriculture is the 
prime mover in the renewal of attention to 
the work of attempting to control storm move- 
ments. He has interested like officials in 
Austria, Russia, the Argentine Republic, and 
a number of other countries, and, through a 
permanent committee created by an Interna- 
tional Hail Congress held recently in Lyons, 
a manual has been prepared for world-wide 
circulation giving explicit directions as to the 
procedure to be followed in the scientific 
shooting of clouds. 

In the countries most vitally interested, 
like France and Italy, where the yield of 
vineyards is often destroyed by violent hail- 
storms, the government officials propose to 
conduct experiments in a wholesale way. 
Long lines of cannon are to be stationed along 
the entire borders of vineyard areas. Tele- 
phone communication is to be maintained 
between meteorological stations and the men 
behind the guns. At the moment decided 
upon as the result of scientific observation the 
cannon are to be discharged. 

The reports which have just been published 
claim that when the bombardments had been 
scientifically conducted violent hail-storms 
had been stayed, and perishable crops thereby 
saved. 


To the Relief of the Pianist 


Mechanical science has come to the relief 
of the perspiring pianist. Hereafter it will 
be unnecessary for him to make spasmodic 
passes at the music-holder or to have standing 
by him an attendant whose only office is to turn 
the sheets, 

A leaf-turner has been perfected which is 
set in operation by a single puff of the per- 
former’s breath, leaving his hands entirely 
free for the manipulation of his instrument. 
When placed in position on an ordinary 
music-rack of any kind the device is ready to 
perform its functions, turning successive 
pages of music at the will of the operator. 

If a performer is both playing and singing, 
all that is required of him in the mechanical 
manipulation of the music-leaf turner is to 
sing a note at the proper moment into a con- 
cave wing of the contrivance. The impact of 
air thus produced operates on a releasing 
device which in turn carries momentum to 
various small attachments including a series 
of pawls, the number of which is determined 
by the number of sheets of music to be turned, 
and the whole contrivance is set to work 
turning the leaf as dexterously as the deftest 
attendant. 

It is claimed for the device that it works so 
rapidly, and holds the music-sheets in such 
perfect alignment with the axis of the arms 
of the music-holder, that the performer is 
enabled to observe the music down to the last 
note on one page, then with a puff of his 
breath cause the sheet to be turned and the 
note on the succeeding page to be brought 
instantly to view without the slightest break 
in the performance. 


The Life of Death Valley 


Death Valley, one of the worst of the deserts 
of the Great Basin, is by no means so devoid 
of life as its aspect by daylight would lead 
the observer to imagine. As soon as night 
falls it is all aswarm with creatures of various 
sorts. Countless lizards come 
burrows to look for insect prey; snakes 
wriggle across the alkali crust; horned toads 
creep about; and scorpions and tarantulas of 
enormous size sharpen their claws for combat. 
Wildcats and coyotes forsake their lairs on 
the mountainsides and roam over the plain 
in pursuit of smaller mammals. 

Of birds there are very few in the neigh- 
borhood of Death Valley; the ‘‘ chaparral 
cock,’’ which prefers scorpions to any other 
food, though it eats great numbers of centi- 
pedes, lizards and horned toads, is the most 
notable. 

Queer desert toads live in Death Valley, in 
““washes,’’ where there is water for part of 
each year. When the water dries up they 
bore their way down deep into the mud, which 
hardens over them like so much brick, and 
stay there, buried alive, until the water comes 
againafew months later to release them from 
their baked prisons. This is one of the most 
extraordinary examples of the adaptation of 
animal life to extreme desert conditions. 
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National Correspondence Schools, Indianapolis 


Nothing could be more appealing to the thinking man and 
woman than the record of work well done. 
ence Schools are teaching the professions by mail and backed by 
institution that has been 
operation for more than a half century with an alumni of 30,000 
resident graduates and students, 


WHEN YOU KNOW what our Correspondence Schools can do for 


young and old—does it not appeal to your sense of judgment that 
we can open the door of success to you? A lifetime spent in 
educational work, and for the past nineteen years identified with 
Correspondence instruction, confers ability, and gives us an 
experience that is of vital value to you as our student. 

The Heeb System of Teaching and Reciting Privately by Mail 
stands synonymous for all that is thorough, practical and progress- 
ive in correspondence instruction. 
should be attended with the gravest responsibility. 
of scheming concerns offering ‘*‘ free scholarships,’’ ‘‘ free instruc- 
tion,’’ ‘‘tuition after position secured,’’ etc., for they are not 


A world-wide patronage, and a reference of all the banking and 
financial institutions of Indianapolis, eliminates all risk when you 
choose these Schools in which to prepare for a successful career. 

Name the subjects you desire. Illustrating, Newspaper Sketching, 
Cartooning, Pyrography (Wood and Leather Burning), Law, Phar- 
macy, Preparatory Medicine, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Letter Writing, 
We want your enrollment. 


Write for full particulars. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
30 N. Penn’a. St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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These Correspond- 
in successful 


representing every profession, 


tens of thousands of people— 


The selection of a school 
Then, beware 


JAMES J. CORBETT’S 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SYSTEM 


NE of'the foremost athletes in the world will teach you by 

~ mail the system that made him physically perfect. Men or 
woinen with weak lungs and flabby muscles can be developed 
in a few weeks into a healthy physical condition. The man of 
fifty or the child of five finds equal benefit. Children trained 
under my system will become robust and healthy men and 
women. A few minutes a day with this system will do wonders 
for you. Each patient will be instructed according to his or her 
particular requirements. Write for condition blank, book 
of particulars, my plan of mail instruction, terms, etc. 


JAMES J. CORBETT 11832 Broadway, 


back if not satisfactory. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 
We refer to The First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the 


A SHORTHAND COURSE 
WITHOUT CASH 


DEAR READER :—Shorthand is a money 
maker. Stenographers get more at the 
start and have better opportunities than 
average employees. Read my experience 
in the MANHATTAN REPORTER 
and judge for yourself. I studied short- 
hand reporting under David Wolfe 
Brown, Senior Reporter, U. S. House of 
Representatives. Highly endorsed by 
Mr. Brown and other shorthand experts. Eighteen years ex- 
perience, as railroad clerk, amanuensis in commercial credits, 
advertising clerk, private secretary, law stenographer, manag- 
ing clerk in a law office, verbatim reporter, lawyer, teacher and 
editor. Our instruction is based on actual daily experience in 
difficult shorthand work. We have trained office stenc »graphers 
for better paying positions. If you cannot afford to pay our 
tuition fee, but will get up a club of subscribers to CHAT, our 
bright, helpful magazine, we will give you a complete course 
by mail, FREE. Let us send you full particulars and ac- 


quaint you with what we HAVE DONE and are doing for 

ambitious people whose names and addresses we will furnish. 

Ask for interesting shorthand Literature, Free Lesson and 

copy of MANHATTAN REPORTER. Cordially yours, 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 

Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 2, 150 Nassau St., New York 


Adjustable For Many 
Purposes 


Indispensable in the LY 
Sick-Room, 


Handsome oak top, An 
rigid steel frame, 
beautifully finished. Ideal 
An ornament to any 

home. Send for booklet, 


Gift 
BAKER & SONS CO. 


63 Lake Street 
Kendallville, Indiana 


PATENTS & wre: 


entisallowed. Write for 7vventor's Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 


No attorney’s 


Money 


We are hat 


MEN’S HAT No.2 
lors Black, 
Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


In smooth finish. C 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 
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How to Get 


Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set 
andthe Notesare notsufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


‘‘ How to Study Shakespeare’’ 
‘« Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 


‘¢ Shakespeare, the Man’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘The second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina. ‘The third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

When writing, 
The Saturday Ev. 


mrention 
ening Post. 


! The University Society (Dept E) 


76 FIFTH AVENUE 
= NEW YORK ss 


NW 
ze 


CARBIDE-r FEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
A Complete $48, 


Gas Plant for 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. 
than kerosene. 


; Costs less 
Suited for any building anywhere. 


Write for booklet G. 
J.B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York | 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


Boston 
Philadelphia { 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 


soap does nothing but | 


it has no medical 


cleanse, 


for the color of | 
health and health itself 


use Pears’. Give it time. 


Sold all over the world, 


properties ; 


| 


Chateau Frontenac 


\\ 
i 


QUEBEC 


Quebec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- 
dosed to Pulmonary Complaints, The bracing air is the elixir 
of life which thousands have vainly sought in Florida's 
milder climate. No grander views are to be found in the 
world than those from the CHATEAU FRONTENAC, and 
in winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 
summer. Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, 
Hockey, etc., abound to the heart's content. 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- | 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
m plated. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of | 


ice if you 
dealerhasi'tit. 25 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SUCCESSFUL and Brooder 


Made for folks who succeed. Perfect reg- 
ulation, perfect hatches. Don't experiment, 
get a machine that you can know about. 
..Send for our large incubator book, 156 
2pages. Books in five languages. 

Write for the one you want. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 


Incubator 


Dept. 548, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE, SATURDAY 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“ce 


‘“Well,’’ he said, at length, 
I guess I can arrange it. I can get you a 
good man in Liverpool—Traynard is his 
name—and there’s two or three in Paris we 
could pick up. Odessa—I don’t know. I 
couldn’t say just this minute. But I’]l fix it.” 

These correspondents began to report at 
the end of July. All over Europe the demand 
for wheat was active. Grain handlers were 
not only buying freely, but were contracting 
for future delivery. In August came the first 
demands for American wheat, scattered and 
sporadic at first, then later, a little, a very 
little more insistent. 

Thus the summer wore to its end. The 
fall ‘‘ situation’’ began slowly to define itself, 
with eastern Europe—densely populated, 
overcrowded— commencing to show uneasi- 
ness as to its supply of food for the winter, 
and with but a moderate crop in America to 
meet foreign demands. Russia, the United 
States and the Argentine would have to feed 
the world during the next twelve months. 

Over the Chicago Wheat Pit the hand of the 
great indicator stood at 75 cents. Jadwin 
sold out his September wheat at this figure, 
and then in a single vast clutch bought three 
million bushels of the December option. 

Never before had he ventured so deeply 
into the Pit. Never before had he commit- 
ted himself so irrevocably to the send of the 
current. But something was _ preparing. 
Something indefinite and huge. He guessed 
it, felt it, knew it. Onall sides of him he felt 
a quickening movement. Lethargy, inertia 
were breaking up. There was buoyancy to 
the current. In its ever-increasing swiftness 
there was exhilaration and exuberance. 

And he was upon the crest of the wave. 
Now the forethought, the shrewdness, and the 
prompt action of those early spring days were 
beginning to tell. Confident, secure, unas- 
sailable, Jadwin plunged in. Every week 
the swirl of the Pit increased in speed, every 
week the demands of Europe for American 
wheat grew more frequent; and at the end of 
the month the price—which had fluctuated 
between .75 and .78—in a sudden flurry 
rushed to .79, to .79%, and closed, strong, 
at the even 8o cents. 

On the day when the last figure was 
reached Jadwin bought a seat upon the Board 
of Trade. 

He was now no longer an “‘ 


yes. 


outsider.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Ded 
Horse-Chestnuts as Food 


HE horse-chestnut has been generally con- 
sidered poisonous, and therefore un- 
available as food. Nevertheless, it would 
seem to be not unlikely that in the near 
future it will be utilized to a large extent as 
an article of food supply, recent investigation 
having shown that it is actually harmless and 
most nutritious, though it contains a bitter 
resinous principle and an oil unpleasant to 
the taste. 

That the nut is not edible, either raw, 
roasted or boiled, is undeniable; but a 
process has been perfected by which the bit- 
ter resin and the unpleasant oil are extracted 
from it, rendering its “‘ meat’’ both palatable 
and appetizing. The meat, or kernel, is a 
solid lump of starchy substance, full of nutri- 
ment, being the food supplied by Nature for 
the baby horse-chestnut tree. Like all other 
nuts, this species is exceedingly rich in those 
elements which go to make flesh and blood, 
and to furnish fuel for the body in man or 
animal. 

The process in question consists in a mod- 
erate roasting, to render more easy the 
removal of the outer shell, after which the 
meat is pulverized and placed in a closed 
percolator containing ethyl alcohol. The 
mixture is kept at a fairly high temperature 
for a number of hours, during which the 
resin is dissolved, the watery part drawn off, 
the alcohol driven out by distillation, and 
the residue of horse-chestnut kernels is 
powdered. 

““ Horse-chestnut starch,’”’ as it might be 
called, when thus prepared, is agreeable to 
the palate, entirely harmless, and most 
nutritious. If the process were performed on 
a large scale it would not cost much per 
pound of product, and it is believed by the 
experts that the manufacture of this new kind 
of food might be made very profitable if the 
enterprise were properly managed. The tree 
is a vigorous ~rower, and its profuse annual 
crop ought .o make the planting of it in 
orchards a good investment. 


EVENING: POST 


wherein 


which 


work, 


other competent instructor the highest fee. 


This Offer Expires January Ist. 


Moving Picture Machines 


You can make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS vowey Entertaining | 
the Public. 


Nothing affords better opportunities 
for men with small 
capital. Westart you, 
furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit 
instructions at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 
, Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
plains everything, 
sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY } 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


~ keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walkinga pleasure. 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. 


Relieve Rheuma- 
Do not 
crowd the shoe. Atall drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long, 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 

typewriter desk costing twice 

the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 

Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 

paid, for $10. If not satisfactory | 

return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 

Cabinets. 

DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Boys’ Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make Toys, Steam Engines, 
Photo Cameras, Windmills, Microscopes, 
Electric Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, AZolian Harps, Boats — from 
a row-boat to a schooner; Kites, Bal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, 
Bow and Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 
and many others, all so plain and simple 
that any boy can easily make. 2OO illustrations. 


This great | 
book by mail for 10 Cents, | 


BATES & CO.,160 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


100 éckros BSC 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Trade Mark eee 
Ideal bedroom and bath slippers. 


with soft, white 
Best for 


Knitted fabric, 
wool fleece. 
rubber boots. Com- 
fort, health, conve- 
nience. All sizes, 25c.; 

: . 7 dealers or by mail. 
Parker pays Beeete Gstalseiel J. H. PARKER, Dept. 57 
————————— 103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Woovs).SATHER 


Burning Taught By Mail. Decorate your homes. 
Large prices are paid for plaques, panels, etc. You 
need not be an artist to master it. Splendid Xmas 
aaa Send for prospectus. 1 

D. McCARTHY, Director National School of Carica- | 
ture, Dept. 8,5 World Building, New York City 


“Mental Nuts. ”—Can you crack ’em? 
Puzzle “ Knots.’’— 100 catch problems. 
Books “1400 Conundrums and Riddles.” 


“Great American Puzzle Book.” 
c each ; all 4 for 30c. 
HOME SUPPLY tO, D. 55, 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


Greatest Offe 


Every mail brings to me numerous inquiries, askir 
my 
others, and also as to the general character of the work, 
Since practical experience is of more value than theory, — 

arguments, or even 


I have decided to make the following offer: Tx 
any individual of ez/her sex who sends me correct 
answers to the following list of questions, accom- 
panied with a stamped and addressed envelope, I 
will immediately prescribe and forward a special | 
course, 


individual case, and 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


No more or better service than this could be furnished, even though you paid me or any | 


There are 2o other conditions or expenses whatsoever attached to this offer. 
course, you will be ina position to judge intelligently as to the value of scientific exercise, and my method | 
of teaching it, and you are at perfect liberty to then dispense with my services. 
further services, I shall be pleased to carry you on at a reasonable fee. | 

All who are alive to the value of judicious exercise as a_means to perfect health, will undoubtediil 
appreciate this offer, and I cordially invite you to accept it. 
women from all parts of the world have secured, and are retaining perfect health, through my syste 
State sex, age, height, weight, condition of heart, lungs, nerves, and digestion. 
girth of waist, chest, thighs, calves, upper arms, forearms and neck. 


EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 


November 15, 190 


system of Physical Culture differs fro 


genuine testimonials (all o 
I can easily furnish in unlimited quantities), 


in two sections, covering fwenty days 
‘embodying my methods anabien to each 


: a 
At the completion of this 


Should you wish ¢ ang 


Mu/titudes of business men, and intelligent | 


Using taupe measure, giv 


If You Have Talent for 


; DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with / 
your name and address, and 
'* get a free Sample Lesson | 
.| with terms and twenty por- 
_ traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. Ee. 


LEAR BOOK-KEEPI 


and TELEGRAPH! 
By Mail—At Your Own Home 


Up-to-date methods, thoroughly practical and remarkably i 
expensive, fitting young men and women for good payil 
positions in offices, stores, banks, railroad offices, etc. Anyo) 
can learn it in a few weeks. We find positions free ) 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
260 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mic 


Taught by Correspondence 


Instruction in Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 
’ Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News 

paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 
q ing authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- | 
a ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in-— 


J aT School of Applied kr Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs." 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


A SMALL s'MAGie VANTERN or Ser 
opticon for exhibition pur 

CAPITAL, reece cae ial 

McALLISTER Mfg. Opticians, 49 Nassau St., No | 

WE WANT LADIE: 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID _ 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 


TREES SUCCEED WHERI 
RET Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. 


Result of 78 years’ experien| 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. 


Learn to 
Illustrate 


In the Jest school. Opinions of 
pupils holding salaried positions 
with examples of their work free 

on application. Write to-day. 


THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION ~ 
340 26 Van Buren Street Chicago 


Bought and sold. Selling! 
[ NS FREE. Buying list, 10 cen 
St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co. 


1003 Pine Street St. Louis, M 


We teach you ar onERE at your home by our Avtomatic 
Transmitter for $5.00 per month. Particulars and 
monials mailed free. 


National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, 


A} 


id Ye it 


wT mmr ame om ft lon mm imo 


| imam lorena 


The first banquet ever given by students of 
the Page-Davis Co., in New York 
City, April 14, 1902. 


The first class of students ever formed for the 
purpose of receiving instructions in adver- 
tisement-writing, February, 1897 


elp in your present position 
big help to a better position. 


a> 
o > 


This proves something 


This proves something 


a 


AL system representing the highest standard of 
advertising instruction in the world 


| Whenever you think of electricity you think of Edison—his is the master mind—he is the 
authority. 

_ Whenever you think of learning how to write advertisements you think of Page-Davis Co.—they are 
the original teachers—they speak with authority. 


Why? 
Send for our handsomely illustrated prospectus—It tells all— It’s free. 


i ‘e a 
| I wanta eet Hea Ree aes ama 


Gentlemen: 1 write this letter to thank you, gentlemen, for the 


? = 99 ainstaking i et : Sakat 7 ale. WwW ee , ° 99 
| Page-Davis man ee es cee ota peattned teers tha 1 ad Page-Davis man 


my absolute ignorance of the advertising business. 


} * : . ib spects of success see 1 divided by < "ea f “doubts,” : 3 a ae ces 
i This expression by prominent employers means ee prospects Saat oy Giiecen aan no Wwledaeeck the ““T feel that I must take this opportunity to 


much to you? It bespeaks the prestige and influ- business helped place me where I am to-day. say a few words about the Page-Davis School. I 


ence the Page-Davis Co. enjoy to-day throughout the I remember very distinctly your answer to my question when I asked feel that it is only right to remark that I consider 
i P é pte Site Ue ies Be you if I could learn this advertisement- writing by mail, in less time than 5 k f tt ane ‘PSE ih ee 
|| entire business world. This institution does not six months, you said: ‘‘ Remember, that anything worth having is worth it to be of t ake greatest service to any SOUS IES. 
I depend on the efforts of business acquaintance or working. ‘on and if ee expect si seane a profession that pas eo per man, whether intending to follow the profession of 
\| . : 5 : es z week within two or three months, you are greatly mistaken. your ye? eae = = SE 5 Sy age eA 
1 parties casually interested in the school or of decision hinges on our claiming to do an impossibility kindly excuse ad-writing or not. My reasons for stating this are 
friends who are favored with their business. us. Anything that can be taught in two or three months doesn’t amount many and the following are a few of them. 
\| * Sher” : 

l Business men throughout the country know that ouaucn. BECAUSE throughout the whole course it teaches ‘ thor- 
i} k ee 5 I am informed that the Inter Ocean is 7 ‘ meet g eae Dp eee nee Bats i 
| it means thoroughness when an ad. writer tells them pleased with my work. That tells the Cire. B.M* Chary, oughness”’ and makes you get down to the point, whether 
\| he i P Davis , story of the efficiency of your instruction. > —— you want to or not; it is a fine finish to a business man’s 
i © 1S a rage-Vavis man. ; > 7 education; it rounds off a man’s knowledge of the English 
They know this because of the following rea- language and of necessity adds to his vocabulary ; 

it gives you information with regard to type, and 

the various engraving pyocesses that cannot 


training. They know that the Page-Davis Co. 

~ will mat allow A student to rush preuge the in- fail 4 be of the —— ie Ae Pine Soon ee per- 
Struction. They k Z age- i eed 9 & I Fi sonal atteution Mr. Page anc r. Davis give to 

ip ety oo EES eT conti aig NO ICE O EMPLOYERS each student makes him feel that he oe, being 
carefully shepherded throughout the whole 


\| They know that we stand back of capable stu- . . oe ; maserhan 
Rents long after a cigar is etre: They Concerns destrous of engaging competent advertisement-writers course: the candid and often scathing criticism 
. 4 or gi a student’s work receives makes him see the 


| 
it sons: They realize the importance of a thorough 
| 
| 


k ity york - , L Ye YZ, me 7 . 

Bee cdent they cee dai Le em ata salary of $25 to roo per week are requested to communicate genuine desire of his tutors to perfect his ad- 

before th in the leading zines and /S- 20/7} i ay Sa ae Soe ae knowledge; this criticism is done so nicely that 
Beebe dids aes the very -caitic medium with us. This service 1s &? atis. the student does not mind, but only feels that he 


papers of the world; in the very same mediums = ' : 
ad eeaves use. They know that Edw. T. must try again =< ape apa a aon on aia 
age and Samuel A. Davis have particular point belo sroceeding 
created every preceder c very further; the Page-Davis course hasa 
standard et ce Si d H d. P t It t il “ii— It’s free happy knack of forcing out original- 
They know that the name Page-Davis en for our anasome rospec as— eluts a ity ine in iad and ne and 
Co. mean i oy capability. stimulates his ambition; the Page- 
} oe they ate taking so chances Dav is School looks after your inter- 
\\% or wasting time or money because the 7 r ) ests even after the completion of the 
Page-Davis course gives their stu- Course. I strongly recommend 
|| dents an insight into business methods a e =D avi every reader to become a “ Page- 
{| that the business man cannot afford . Davis Man. 
| to overlook when employing an ad- CYRIL C. FREER 
| vertisement-writer. This is why the ie © o 2 Vork “rs Gate 
meer t ment 2 Fare Suite 21, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago * Muon, Eagan 


Davis man.”’ 


Best Offer of the Year 


ApSOLETy | Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas 

Number of LESLIE'S MONTHLY, and 

FREE to ' COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
Subscribers free to all who subscribe NOW. 


Features of LESLIe’s for November and December : 
‘The Mill,’’ a new and striking story by Dk. HENRy vAN Dyke. ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine personal narrative of intense human 
interest. ‘¢ Richard Mansfield, ”» 4 masterly sketch by the first of the- 
atrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. Stories by such authors as HARRY 
STILWELL EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELLE LOOMIS, EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON HouGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 


Three Splendid Novels 


‘¢Glengarry Stories,’’ a tale of sentiment. A 
better sequel to ‘* The Man from Glengarry,”’ 
by RALPH Connor. ‘*The Amethyst Box,”? 
a story of mystery as good as ** The Leaven- 
worth Case,’? by "ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
‘¢Dennis Dent,’’ a novel of thrilling interest, by 
the creator of ‘¢The Amateur Cracksman,”? 
ERNEST W. HorRNUNG. 

Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American 
actors and actresses, sketched from life and accompanied by 
frank and authoritative criticisms. Among the sketches made for 


early numbers are portraits of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, RICHARD 
MANSFIELD and Miss JuLiA MARLOWE. 


FRANK 


ESLIES 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cts.; $1.00 a Year 
. COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


The immense popularity of the Actress Calendar painted for LESLIE’s MONTHLY last year 
by Miss Maup StumM, the well-known American water colorist, has led us to employ her 
extraordinary talent upon a calendar for 1903, picturing the American College Girl. 
Beautifully lithographed in twelve colors upon three sheets of heavy pebble plate 
paper, tied with ‘silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of 
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THE TEMPTATION OF 
MISS RAMSBOTHAM 


The Love Story of 
Jin Unmarriageable Woman 


By Jerome K. Jerome 


Copyright, 1902, by Ferome K. Ferome. Copyright in Great Britain 


and honor and worship—some one that would fill one’s whole life, make it beau- 
tiful, make every day worth living—I think that would be better still. To work 
merely for one’s self, to think merely for one’s self, it is so less interesting.” 

Miss Ramsbotham was sorry that no man had ever fallen in love with her, but 
that she could understand. 

“It is quite clear to me,’’? soshe had once unburdened herself to her bosom 
friend. ‘‘Man for the purposes of the race has been given two kinds of love, 
between which, according to his opportunities and temperament, he is free to 
choose: he can fall down upon his knees and adore physical beauty (for Nature 
ignores entirely our mental side), or he can take delight in circling with his 
protecting arm the weak and helpless. Now, I make no appeal to either instinct. 
I possess neither the charm nor beauty to attract——”’ 

““Beauty,’’ reminded her the bosom friend consolingly, ‘‘ dwells in the 
beholder’s eye.’’ 

““My dear,’’ cheerfully replied Miss Ramsbotham, ‘‘it would have to be an 
eye of the range and capability Sam Weller frankly owned up to not possessing — 
a patent double-million magnifying, capable of seeing through a deal board and 
round a corner sort of eye—to detect any beauty in me. And I am much too big 
and sensible for any man, not a fool, ever to think of wanting to take care of me. 

“I believe,’’ continued Miss Ramsbotham, ‘‘if it does not sound 
like idle boasting, I might have had a husband, of a kind, if Fate 


O REGARD Miss Ramsbotham as a marriageable quan- had not compelled me to save his life. I met him one 


— PLAIN BUT PLEASANT LOOKING 


- 
iT tity would have occurred to few men. Endowed by 
— Nature with every feminine quality calculated to 
‘inspire liking, she had, on the other hand, been disinherited 
of every attribute calculated to excite passion. An ugly 
‘woman has for some men an attraction; the proof is ever 
(present to our eyes. Miss Ramsbotham was plain but pleas- 
fant looking. Being healthy in mind and body, capable, 
self-reliant and cheerful, blessed with a happy disposition 
jitogether with a keen sense of humor, there was about her 
absolutely nothing for tenderness to lay hold of. An ideal 
wife, she was an impossible sweet- 
heart. Every man was her friend. 
|The suggestion that any man could 
| be her lover she herself would have 
| greeted with a clear, ringing laugh. 

Not that she held love in despite; 
for such folly she was possessed of 
‘far too much sound sense. ‘‘ To 
| have somebody in love with you— 
somebody strong and good,’’ so she 
would confess to her few close inti- 
mates, a dreamy expression clouding 
for an instant her broad, sunny face, 
“why, it must be just lovely!” 
For Miss Ramsbotham was prone to 
American phraseology, and had even 
been at some pains, during a six 
months’ journey through the States 
(whither she had been commissioned 
by a conscientious trade journal 
| seeking reliable information concern- 
jing the condition of female textile 
Workers), to acquire a slight but 
decided American accent. It was 
her one affectation, but assumed, as 
one might fee] certain, for a practical 
id legitimate object. 
‘You can have no conception,” 
would explain, laughing, ‘‘ what 
help I find it. ‘I’m American’ is 
“Civis Romanus sum’ of the 
Odern woman’s world. It opens 
every door to us. 
And to be in love with some 
” she would continue, ‘some 
‘great that one could look up to 


DRAWN BY 
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year at Huyst, a small, quiet watering-place on the Dutch 
coast. He would walk always half a step behind me, 
regarding me out of the corner of his eye quite approvingly 
at times. He was a widower—a good little man, devoted to 
his three charming children. They took an immense fancy 
to me, and I really think I could have got on with him. I 
am very adaptable, as you know. But it was not tobe. He 
got out of his depth one morning, and unfortunately there 
was no one within distance but myself who could swim. I 
knew what the result would be. You remember Labiche’s 


AS STUPID AS A CAMEL, 
AS SELFISH AS A PIG 


comedy, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon? Of course, every 
man hates having had his life saved, after it is over; and you 
can imagine how he must hate having it saved by a woman. 
But what was I to do? In either case he would be lost to me, 
whether I let him drown or whether I rescued him. So, as 
it really made no difference, I rescued him. He was very 
grateful, and left the next morning. 

“It is my destiny. No man has ever fallen in love with 
me, and no man ever will. I used to worry myself about it 
when I was younger. As a child I 
hugged to my bosom for years an ob- 
servation I had overheard an aunt of 
mine whisper to my mother one after- 
noon as they sat knitting and talking, 
not thinking I was listening. ‘ You 
never can tell,’ murmured my aunt, 
keeping her eyes carefully fixed upon 
her needles; ‘children change so. I 
have known the plainest girls grow up 
into quite beautiful women. I should 
not worry about it if I were you —not 
yet a while.’ My mother was not at 
all a bad-looking woman, and my 
father was decidedly handsome; so 
there seemed no reason why I should 
not hope. I pictured myself the ugly 
duckling of Andersen’s fairy tale, and 
every morning on waking I would run 
straight to my glass and try to per- 
suade myself that the feathers of the 
swan were beginning at last to show 
themselves.”’ 

Miss Ramsbotham laughed, a 
genuine laugh of amusement, for of 
self-pity not a trace was now remain- 
ing to her. 

‘*T make a very fair income,’’ she 
would say; ‘‘ havea host of friends, 
and enjoy every hour of my life. I 
should like to be pretty or handsome, 
of course; but no one can have all the 
good things of this world, and I have 
my brains. At one time, perhaps, 
yes; but now, no; honestly, I would 
not change myself. 


I 


THE CIRCUMSTANCE WAS CERTAINLY UNFORTUNATE FOR POOR PEGGY 


““Later,’’ continued Miss Ramsbotham her confession, ‘‘ I 
plucked hope again from the reading of a certain school 
fiction more popular twenty years ago than now. In these 
romances the heroine was never what you would call beauti- 
ful, unless, in common with the hero, you happened to possess 
exceptional powers of observation. But she was better than 
that—she was good. I do not regard as time wasted the 
hours I spent studying this quaint literature. It helped me, 
I am sure, to form habits that have since been of service to 
me. I made a point, when any young man visitor happened 
to be staying with us, of rising exceptionally early in the 
morning, so that I always appeared at the breakfast-table 
fresh, cheerful and carefully dressed, with, when possible, a 
dew-besprinkled flower in my hair to prove that I had already 
been out in the garden. The effort, as far as the young man 
visitor was concerned, was always thrown away; as a general 
rule, he came down late himself, and generally too drowsy to 
notice anything much. But it was excellent practice for me. 
I wake now at seven o’clock as a matter of course, whatever 
time I goto bed. I made my own dresses and most of our 
cakes, and took care to let everybody know it. Though I 
say it who should not, I play and sing rather well. I cer- 
tainly was never a fool. I had no little brothers and sisters 
to whom to be exceptionally devoted, but I had my cousins 
about the house as much as possible, and, if anything, dam- 
aged their characters by overindulgence. My dear, it never 
caught even a curate! Iam not one of those women to run 
down men; I think them delightful creatures, and in a gen- 
eral way I find them very intelligent. But where their hearts 
are concerned it is the girl with the frizzy hair, who wants 
two people to help her over the stile, that is their idea of an 
angel. No man could fall in love with me; he couldn’t if he 
tried. That I can understand; but’? —Miss Ramsbotham 
sunk her voice to a more confidential tone — ‘‘ what I cannot 
understand is that I have never fallen in love with any man, 
because I like them all.’’ 

““You have given the explanation yourself,’’ suggested her 
bosom friend. ‘‘ You are too sensible.’’ 

Miss Ramsbotham shook her head. ‘‘I should just love 
to fall in love. When I think about it I feel quite ashamed 
of myself for not having done so.”’ 

Whether it was this idea that it was her duty, or whether 
it came to her unsought somewhat late in life and therefore 
all the stronger, she herself would perhaps have been unable 
to declare. Certain only it is ¢hat at over thirty years of 
age this clever, sensible, clear-seeing woman fell to sighing 
and blushing, starting and stammering, at the sounding of a 
name, as though for all the world she had been a love-sick 
girl in her teens. 

One conjured up, of course, on hearing the news of the 
engagement, some strong, noble-minded, middle-aged man 
of character and attainments. On being introduced to the 
article one’s impulse was to exclaim: ‘‘ Great Scott! What- 
ever in the name of——’’ Then, on catching sight, 
fortunately, of Miss Ramsbotham’s transfigured face and 
trembling hands, one collected one’s self together in time to 
murmur: “‘ Delighted, I’m sure!’’ and to offer mechanical 
congratulations. Reginald Peters was a pretty but remark- 
ably foolish-looking lad of about two-and-twenty, with curly 
hair and receding chin; but to Miss Ramsbotham evidently a 
promising Apollo. Her first meeting with him had taken 
place at one of the many political debating societies then in 
fashion, attendance at which Miss Ramsbotham found useful 
for purposes of journalistic ‘“‘-copy.’’ Miss Ramsbotham, 
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hitherto a Radical. of pronounced views, 
he had succeeded under three months in 
converting into a strong supporter of the 
Gentlemanly Party. His feeble political 
platitudes, which a little while before she 
would have seized upon merrily to ridi- 
cule, she now sat drinking in, her plain 
face suffused with ecstatic admiration. 
Away from him and in connection with 
those subjects—somewhat numerous — 
about which he knew little and cared less 
she retained her sense and humor; but in 
his presence she remained comparatively 
speechless, gazing up into his somewhat 
watery eyes with the grateful expression 
of one learning wisdom from a master. 
Her exaggerated admiration — irritating 
beyond measure to her friends, and which 
even to her lover, had he possessed a 
grain of sense, would have appeared ridic- 
ulous—to Master Peters was evidently a 
gratification. Of selfish, exacting nature, 
he must have found the services of this 
brilliant woman of the world of much prac- 
tical advantage. Knowing all the most 
interesting people in London, it was her 
pride and pleasure to introduce him every- 
where. Her friends put up with him for 
her sake; to please her made him welcome, 
did their best to like him, and disguised 
their failure. The free entry to all places 
of amusement saved his limited purse. 
Her influence, he had instinct enough to 
perceive, could not fail to be of use to him 
in his profession, that of a barrister. She praised him to 
prominent solicitors, took him to tea with judges’ wives, in- 
terested examiners on his behalf. In return he overlooked 
her many disadvantages, and did not fail to let her know it. 
Miss Ramsbotham’s gratitude was boundless. 


““T do so wish I were younger and better looking,’’ she 
sighed to the bosom friend. ‘‘ For myself, I don’t mind; I 
have got used to it. But it isso hard on Reggie. He feels 


it, I know he does, though he never openly complains.”’ 

““He would be a cad if he did,’’ answered the bosom 
friend, who was not partial to Mr. Peters; ‘“‘ and it wouldn’t 
be of much use. You never told him you were young and 
pretty, did you?’’ 

““T told him the actual truth, dear. I don’t want to take 
any credit for doing so; it seemed the best course. You see, 
unfortunately I look my age. With most men it would have 
made a difference. You have no idea how good he is. He 
assured me he had engaged himself to me with his eyes open, 
and that there was no need to dwell upon unpleasant topics. 
It is so wonderful to me that he should care for me —he, who 
could have half the women in London at his feet.’’ 

“Are you quite sure 
that he does?’’ asked the 
bosom friend. 

“My dear,’ returned 
Miss Ramsbotham, ‘‘ you 
remember Rochefoucauld’s 
definition, ‘One loves, the 
other consents to be loved.’ 
If he will only let me do 
that I shall be content. It 
is more than I had any 
right to expect.’’ 

‘Oh, you are a fool!’ 
told her bluntly the bosom 
friend. 

“‘T know I am,’’ admit- 
ted Miss Ramsbotham ; 
“but I had no idea being 
a fool was so delightful.’’ 

We were indignant, all 
of us, with Mr. Peters for 
his attitude toward this 
charming friend of ours. 
All the little offices of love 
he left to her. It was she 
who helped him on with 
his coat, and afterward ad- 
justed her own cloak; she 
who carried the parcel, she who followed into and out of the 
restaurant. Only when any of us were watching would he 
make any attempt to behave to her with even the ordinary 
courtesy of a gentleman. He bullied her, contradicted her 
in public, ignored her openly. We fumed with impotent 
rage, yet were bound to confess that so far as Miss 
Ramsbotham herself was concerned he had done more to 
make her happy than the whole of us put together. A tender 
light took up its dwelling in her eyes, which for the first time 
we noticed were singularly deep and expressive. The blood, 
of which she possessed if anything too much, now came and 
went, so that her cheeks, in place of their insistent red, took 
on a varied pink and white. 

The woman began to grow younger. She put on flesh. 
Sex, hitherto dormant, began to show itself; femininities 
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peeped out. New tones, suggesting possibilities, crept ini 
her voice. We congratulated ourselves that the affair, aft 


all, might turn out well. 

Then Master Peters spoiled everything by showing a bett 
side to his nature, and, careless of all worldly consideratio: 
falling in love himself honestly with a girl at the bun she 
He did the best thing under the circumstances that he cou 
have done: told Miss Ramsbotham the plain truth, and 
the decision in her hands. 9 

Miss Ramsbotham acted as any one who knew her wo 
have foretold. Possibly, in the silence of her delightful li 
four-roomed flat, her sober, worthy maid dismissed fot 
holiday, she may have shed some tears; but, if so, no tr 
of them was allowed to mar the peace of mind of Mr. Pete 
She merely thanked him for being frank with her, and b: 
little present pain saving them both a future of disaster, 
was quite understandable; she knew he had never real 
been in love with her. She had thought him the type of 
that never does fall in love, as the word is generally unde 
stood — Miss Ramsbotham did not add, with any one exce 
himself —and had that been the case, and he content mere 
to be loved, they might have been happy together. As 
was— well, it was fortunate he had found out the truth befo 
it was too late. Now, would he take her advice? 

Mr. Peters was honestly grateful, as well he might be, an 
would consent to any suggestion that Miss Ramshotha 
might make; felt he had behaved shabbily, was very muc 
ashamed of himself, would be guided by Miss Ramsbotha: 
whom he should always regard as the truest of friends, in a 
things. 

Miss Ramsbotham’s suggestion was this: Mr. Peters, 1 
more robust of body than of mind, had been speaking fi 
some time past of travel. Having nothing to do now but 
wait for briefs, why not take this opportunity of visiting h 
only well-to-do relative, a Canadian farmer. Meanwhile, I 
Miss Peggy leave the bun shop and take up her residence 
Miss Ramsbotham’s flat. Let there be no engagement 
merely an understanding. The girl was pretty, charmin 
good, Miss Ramsbotham felt sure; but—vwell, a little educ 
tion, a little training in manners and behavior, would not! 
amiss, would it? If, on returning at the end of six mont 
or a year, Mr. Peters was still of the same mind, and Peg; 
also wishful, the affair would be easier, would it not? 

There followed further expressions of eternal gratitude. 

Miss Ramsbotham swept all such aside. It would | 
pleasant to have a bright young girl to live with her; teac 
ing, moulding such an one would be a pleasant occupatio 

And thus it came to pass that Mr. Reginald Peters disa 
peared for a while, to the regret of none of us, from our smi 
world, and there entered into it one Peggy Nutcombe, — 
pretty a child as ever gladdened the eye of man. She hi 
wavy, flaxen hair, a complexion that might have been man 
factured from the essence of wild roses, the nose th 
Tennyson bestows upon his miller’s daughter, and a mou 
worthy of the Lowther Arcade in its days of glory. Add 
this the quick grace of 
kitten, with the appeali 
helplessness of a baby 
its first short frock, | 
you will be able to fo 
Mr. Reginald Peters h 
faithlessness. We look 
from one to the other 
from the fairy tot 
woman—and ceased 
blame. That the fairy v 
as stupid as a camel 
selfish as a pig, and as le 
as a nigger we did 
know; nor had we, so le 
as her figure and compl 
ion remained what it wi 
would our judgment 
been influenced. I sp 
of the males among us. 

But that is just what — 
figure and complexion ¢d 
not do. Mr. Reginé 
Peters, finding his um 
old, feeble and inclinec 
be fond, deemed it to 
advantage to stay lon; 
than he had intend 
Twelve months went by. Miss Peggy was losing her kitt 
ish grace, was becoming lumpy. A couple of pimples 
near the right-hand corner of her rosebud mouth, and anot 
on the left-hand side of her tiptilted nose —marred her bi 
face. At the end of another six months the men called | 
plump, and the women fat. Her walk was degenerating 1 
a waddle; stairs caused her to grunt. She took to breath 
with her mouth, and we noticed that her teeth were smi 
badly colored and uneven. The pimples grew in size ¢ 
number. The cream and white of her complexion was me 
ing into a general yellow. A certain greasiness of skin V 
manifesting itself. Babyish ways in connection with a won 
who must have weighed about eleven stone struck one 
incongruous. Her manners, judged alone, had improv 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Elder Stover’s 
Thanksgiving Donation 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


pEING busy on this particular Saturday morning I 
) attempted a flank movement on Mr. Milo Bush by 
suggesting that a man at the other end of town was 
ling off a fine flock of turkeys against the approaching 
inksgiving Day, but the ruse failed. Mr. Bush expressed 
rtuous abhorrence of all lotteries and then said: 
Isee by your paper that they’re going to hold a donation 
Elder Snow. Good igee. The Elder’s a fine man. Not 
as a preacher that Elder Stover was, but he does the best 
knows how. Mebby I never told you of Elder Stover. 
‘start in, and if I have, you just stop me, and I’ll tell you 
it Al Doty’s setting some hens’ eggs under a parrot, and 
m the chickens that hatched growed up they didn’t know 
‘to cackle, but used to hop off the nest and yell, ‘ Polly’s 
janegg! Polly’s laid an egg!’ And the language of the 
sters when they got to fighting was—but I reckon I never 
{ you ’bout the Elder.’’ 
‘assured him that he never had, not feeling desirous to 
tof the ornithological experiences of his ingenious friend. 


Vell, this here Elder Stover [he began forthwith] was the 
‘preacher that Signal Butte ever had. Powerful exhorter, 
\agood man. The meekest and longest-sufferingest man 
“ever was, even if he did treat us rather rough at the last, 
‘Mlexplain. Why, if you smote him on one cheek, as the 
id Book tells us to do, he’d turn the other quick as scat. 
las for his salary, why, he never said a word about it, 
gh it would ’a’ stood volumes. No preacher’s salary was 
| back so fur before. Wegot rather proud of the condition 
aat salary. Othertowns might brag about their new court- 
ses, or their half-mile race-tracks, but we could always 
)it to our preacher’s salary, the last payment on it lost in 
mists of antickerty, as Jap Bingerford used to say, and 
lenge the world to produce its equal. Jap said there 
jn’t never but one payment ever made on that salary, 
that was on the day the Elder come, and that Deacon 
Ors borrowed that back and used it to get tar-paper for 
ichicken-coop; but Jap used to imagine some things. Bor- 
‘eda pair of boots from me once and imagined he brought 
: back; and then when I borrowed a shotgun from him 
'gined I kept it, though in p’int of fact I sold it for two 
ats more’n the boots cost. 

Tell, the Elder’s salary wasn’t ever no real thing that he 
(id hoard up, and that might ’a’ been a danger to him, and 
‘chis attention from his work, but it must ’a’ been a great 
ésfaction to him, after all, ’specially toward the last. We 
tees of the church never hesitated to increase that salary. 
le seen the Elder going ’round town with his clothes a little 
ob: , or heard him getting trusted for bacon or potaters, 
dcall a meeting that same evening and vote him a raise 
twenty per cent. ’Fgre we got through his salary was the 
| est of any preacher west of Chicago. And all this time 
od man was a-living@on the collections and what folks 
in. This wouldn’t ’a’ been so bad if folks had fetched 
which they didn’t, except things they couldn’t eat 
Ives; and the collections were mostly suspender but- 
d poker chips; which was just the worst they could 
n being dead sot against poker, and not being able on 
npaid salary to buy suspenders to go with the buttons. 
ourse there was one other source of income which the 
had, and that was donation parties. ‘‘ I should think 
ike him would prefer ’em to salary,’’ Abner Blackmark 
say, ‘‘and I reckon he does. Salary is a cold, sordid 
Salary savors too much of business. But this here 
, cordieral, heart-to-heart gathering of friends, each 
ng his little offering, ought to be very cheering to the 
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good man.’’ We used to drop in on him any time we took a 
notion, carrying along pound-cake, and mince-pie, and head- 
cheese, and apple-butter and other delicacies. He would 
always ask us to stay to supper, and generally we et up all 
we took and any little stock of provisions he happened to 
have on hand; and sometimes he'd have to send down to the 
store and get a few extras before we were all comfortably 
filled. Usually somebody would see that something was sent 
in for the fambly to eat the next day; so they got along. 

Well, as I was saying, along in November we decided to 
give the Elder a big donation for Thanksgiving. We’d h’isted 
his salary again the first of the month, but we thought we 
ought to do something kind and neighborly, too. This was 
the time the Elder didn’t meet us quite half way, as I’ve hinted 
at. It was the thin edge of the wedge which finally forced 
us to dispense with his ministrations and get another shepherd, 
by which I mean Elder Blodgett. Good man, Elder Blodgett 
was, too, but not what Elder Stover was before he got on his 
high horse and acted as he did at that donation. Elder 
Blodgett got along better without a salary, though, ’cause he 
combined invention with preaching. Seen the crowds of men 
getting rich on all sorts of patent foods, for breakfast and 
other meals, and made a try at it himself as a sort of a side 
issher. Hada good igee, too, and struck an original line 
where there wasn’t much competition. Got up what he called 
the celebrated Blodgettonian Lura-Snara, the hygienic food 
for baiting mouse-traps. Nothing much came of it, however, 
’cause he got switched off on a patent clamp to hold a roast 
chicken still when you carve it. 
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By JOE LINCOLN 


pAs a-pickin’ chickens over yonder in the shed, 

Aunty’s makin’ cranb’ry sauce and Sarah’s makin’ bread ; 
Grandma’s makin’ puddin’ that is bustin’ full of plums, 
Ma’s a-fixin’ stuffin’ and a-rollin’ out the crumbs ; 

Hannah’s washin’ cel’ry and Maria’s whippin’ cream, 
Bridget’s peelin’ taters like you'd think she went by steam ; 
Spicy smell of cookin’, ’novgh to make a feller faint — 
Grandpa’s got dyspepsy—my! I’m glad J ain’t ! 


Turkey dressed and ready, only waitin’ for a bake, 

Closet shelves a-saggin’, loaded down with frosted cake; 
Cider in the cellar and the pantry full of pic, 

Fruit and nuts and raisins, more’n you'd think there was to buy ; 
Heaps and heaps of goodies, every sort of bully treat, 
Nobody to stop you if you cat and cat and cat ; 

Rule for second helpin’s doesn’t count to-day, you sec — 
Grandpa’s got dyspepsy — land! I’m glad ’tain’t me / 


Company a-comin’ from most everywhere’s around, 

Think there was a hundred in the parlor by the sound: 
Won’t the tongues. be goin’ when the old folks sit and talk ! 
Won’t we fellers holler, runnin’ races down the walk ! 
Won’t we all be hungry when we're waitin’ to begin ! 
Won’t there be a racket when they bring the turkey in! 
Grandpa won’t cat nothin’ but some mush and bread and tea, 
’Cause he’s got dyspepsy—say, I’m glad ’tain’t me / 


Grandma says the Pilgrims felt so sort of glad and gay 
Cause the wolves and Injuns hadn’t cat ’em all, that they 
Made the first Thanksgivin’, and she says we all are bound 
To be truly thankful when the blessed day comes around ; 
And you bet I’m thankful when I sce poor Grandpa there 
Eatin’ bread and porridge, with the goodies everywhere. 
Sick on old Thanksgivin’ ! that’s cnongh to try a saint — 
Grandpa’s got dyspepsy — whew! I’m glad J ain’t! 


ten, es Pe een hh 
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Well, we all got together, each with his package, and we 
headed for the Elder’s. It was one of them there bootiful 
nights, with a large, round moon. We paused at the head 
of the street and looked at it, and says Abner Blackmark: 
“Can there be anything more bootiful than the full moon 
in the eastern heavings? She reminds me of a harvest 
moon, symbol of plenty.’’ ‘‘ So it is,’’ says somebody; “‘ this 
is harvest night for the Elder.’’ ‘‘ Troo,’’ says Abner. Then 
he looks around at the packages and says he: ‘‘ Have we 
got enough along for a square meal with what the Elder may 
have on hand? I remember last time it was slim picking.”’ 
““The Elder’s young ones got at the table while we was 
holding the presentation exercises in the parlor,’’ says Jap 
Bingerford. ‘‘ Troo,’’ says Abner; ‘‘ we must guard against 
them rapacious critters this time. We will have one of our 
number watch the table dooring the exercises. I shall make 
a few fitting remarks. I shall say to the Elder: ‘ Elder,’ I’1l 
say, ‘a little passel of us neighbors of your’n has dropped 
in with some small offerings which we hope you’ll accept 
in the sperret in which they are brung. These here offerings 
come from the heart, Elder. How troo is what the poet mie 
‘“Oh, keep still till we get there,’’ says Jap, and Abner took 
the hint. 

We walked on’ard and soon we was at the Elder’s gate. 
We was surprised to find the house dark. But the door was 
not locked and we walked in. The house seemed empty. 
““ Alars, the Elder was not expecting us,’’ says Abner; ‘“‘ we 
should ” “Alars,’’ says Jap Bingerford, ‘‘ mebby he 
was expecting us.’’ ‘‘Impossible,’’ returns Abner. ‘“‘If he 
had known he would have waited for us. At past donations 
the Elder has always seemed touched, deeply, and al 
“He has been,’’ putsinJap; ‘‘hehasbeen. Troo, troo. He 
has been touched, deeply, at past donations. Hence we now 
find him non est.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Bingerford,’’ says Abner, very stiff, 
“‘the applying of any more such terms to our pastor will be 
took by meas personal. Let us strike lights and search the 
house.’’ We done so, but found nobody. ‘“‘ He is doubtless 
absent on some errand of mercy,’’ says Abner; ‘‘ but it need 
not prevent our going on with the festivities. We then 
passed a pleasant half-hour with music, ending when, 
dooring a fine rendition of The Maiden's Prayer, the bellers 
busted with a loud report. We then indulged in Hunt the 
Slipper and other games of a literary character, after which 
we went to the dining-room and ate what we had brung. 
We seemed to have miscalculated, and when we had finished 
we was still hungry. Abner went intothe pantry. ‘‘ Their 
larder is empty,’’ says he when he returned; ‘‘ we seem to have 
come with our donations at a good time. Alars, that he is 
not here to see that he hasfriends.’’ ‘‘ If he’d left some grub 
behind,’’ says Jap, ‘‘ he could of seen it just as well when he 
got back and found it gone.’’ 

Just then Zeb Woodbeck come in from the kitchen, and 
says he: ‘‘I just found that the cellar door is locked. What 
do you think that means?’’ ‘It may mean that there is 
grub down there,’’ says Jap; ‘‘troo friends should not stop 
at locked doors to show their friendship.’’ Abner looked 
at Jap and scowled, but said nothing; then after a minute he 
takes up the lamp and leads the way, and we follers. A 
good pull fetched open the door, and we filed down and into 
the cellar. We seen nothing but an empty pork barrel in one 
corner. Abner goes to it and raises the lamp high and gazes 
over behindit. There sot Elder Stover and his wife and four 
children around a small box containing the family provisions. 
“*Ah, Elder,’’ says Abner, “‘a little passel of us neighbors of 
your’n has dropped in——’’ Here up rises the Elder and 
gives one yell, and swings a piller-case stuffed with some- 
thing which busts as it strikes Abner on the head, filling the 
air with bloo chips and suspender buttons. We retreated to 
the upper floor. ‘‘ Unnatteral shepherd,’’ says Jap Binger- 
ford, ‘‘ not to be touched when we come for the purpose.”’ 

Which, as I remarked previous, this was the entering wedge 
which caused the rip in the lute that evenchooly made Elder 
Stover go out from our midst. 
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ORAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


“BITES WHEN SHE EATS” 


Scene: A Maine court-room. 

Business: A ‘‘ hoss case.’?’ 

Plaintiff alleges that the defendant, ‘‘ Uncle Jim”? Withee, 
of Rumford Falls, ts a professional ‘‘ hoss-jockey’’ and has 
unconscionably cheated him. 

Uncle Jim on the stand. 

Attorney for plaintiff: “‘ Mr. Withee, I understand, do I 
not, that you make a business of buying and selling horses? In 
other words, you are a ‘ hoss-jockey,’ so-called, are you not?”’ 

Withee: ‘“‘ Narsah, not by a long shot! I hain’t no hoss- 
jockey.”’ 

Attorney, sarcastically ; ‘““ Oho! 
ness, may I ask, Mr. Withee?”’ 

““Tam a farmer, sah.’’ 

Lawyer grimaces tronically at the jury and turns again 
to the witness: ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Withee, how many dif- 
ferent horses have you owned during the past year?”’ 

“ Couldn’t say, sah.”’ 

““ More than twenty-five, haven’t you?” 

““ Mabbe,”’’ listlessly. 

“Yes, more than fifty, haven’t you?’’ 

““ The news wouldn’t surprise me a mite if some one 
should break it to me, sah.”’ 

‘“ Seventy-five, eh?’’ with insinuating softness of tone. 

““ Hain’t contradictin’ ye, squire.’’ 

‘““Now Mister Farmer-and-so-forth Withee,’’ and the 
lawyer arose and bellowed his challenge, ‘‘ do you dare 
to deny that during the past year you have bought and 
traded off more than one hundred horses? ”’ 

““ Mabbe so,’’ mildly. 

“And now, Mr. Withee, if you are not a horse-jockey 
will you explain to me and the jury how it happened that 
so many horses passed through your hands?’’ 

Uncle Jim shifted his ponderous weight to the other 
leg and projected his bland, broad face confidentially 
over the rail of the witness-box. ‘‘ Ye see, squire,’’ he 
announced guilelessly, ‘‘ I was jest simply tryin’ to git a 
hoss that would suit me, sah.’’ 

Not all the David Harums in New England put the 
disclaimer of professional horse-trading so ingeniously. 

But even the men who make their living by “ shifting’’ 
resent the imputation that they are “‘ jockeys,’’ the New 
England word for traders. 

They all prefer to be known as willing to “‘ let a hoss 
go’’ when the right price is offered. But many times it 
requires a man fully posted in New England character 
to determine just when an owner is willing to let go. 

A New York buyer was up through the Maine green- 
grass section a few months ago in the interests of a 
well-known Philadelphia stable. The New York man 
was in a hurry. He struck Blankville late Saturday 
night and had an appointment the first thing Monday 
in a distant town. He was up early Sunday morning. 

““Old Deacon Jenks,’’ he was informed, ‘‘ has the only 
real up-and-coming trappy colt in town. But ye can’t do any 
bus’ness with him Sunday. Leastways he has allus said that 
he wouldn’t even talk over the fish bus’ness with the ’Postle 
Peter if he should come round on a Sunday.”’ 

“Hitch up a rig and take me out to his place,’’ directed 
the aggressive New Yorker. 

The deacon was just leading the colt into the tie-up from 
the watering trough when the would-be buyer drove up. 

““ Any objection to my looking that horse over?’’ asked the 
New Yorker, dodging under the fence-rail. 


And what is your busi- 


’ 


THE 


New 
By 


The old man regarded the 
stranger disapprovingly. ‘‘It’s 
the Sabbath,’’ said he, “‘ and the 
Sabbath hain’t no fit time to 
talk hoss.”’ 

“It’s never wicked to take a 
look at as handsome a colt as 
that one there,’’ taffied the stranger, and he ran his hands 
over the animal’s trim legs and lifted a corner of the nerv- 
ously twitching lip. ‘‘ How would you set her as to price 
—-that is, supposing that this was a Monday?”’ 

““T never do bus’ness on the Lord’s Day.’’ The grave, 
gray eyes of the deacon bored themselves rebukingly into the 
countenance of the New York man. ‘‘Isn’t there one day 
when you city folks can rest from your everlasting trade- 
tradity-trade? Now only last Sunday another man was along 
here and offered me tew hunderd dollars for that colt. It’s 
ridiculous! Why, she’s wuth—I mean to say it’s scandalous 
the way city men disregard the command to keep the Sabbath 
holy. Tew hunderd dollars never can buy that colt. She’s 
done her quarters in thirt—she can show—tut, tut! I mean 
to say that I’1l show the door to any one that mentions hoss- 
trade to me ona Sunday. I don’t mean to give offense to 
you, mister, for I can see that you're interested in that colt, 
and it’s only nat’ral for any one that sees her to be inter- 
ested. You can see the old Wilkes blood stick right out of 
her. Clek, clek! Look at that knee action—and as smooth 
as a smelt ev’ry way. Why, she—now lookahere, mister, it 
hain’t right nor manly nor decent for ye to keep talkin’ hoss 
to me Sunday. (The New Yorker wasn’t saying a word.) 
It’s gen’rally understood round here what sort of a man I am 
in regard to keepin’ Sunday and I’m s’rprised some one 
didn’t tell ye to keep away. I’d kick the man off’n my 
primises that offered less than tew hunderd and fifty —I mean 
to say I’d jest set my dog on ye if I thought ye was here with 
a notion that ye could talk hoss with me ona Sunday. A 
feller tried to corner me on the road one Sabbath and talk 
trade, and he had a good hoss, too. But I drove right away, 
and he licked up to foller me. I didn’t want it to look as 
though I was racin’ hosses, but I jest had to leave him, and I 
did it, too, jest as though he had been hitched to a granite 


—DOWN ON HIS KNEES, TUGGING 
AT THE REFRACTORY TAIL 


post. That’s the kind of a roader that colt is. 
your talk right off for to-day. I won’t y 

The New Yorker had been pulling out his wallet. He 
moistened thumb and forefinger and began peeling off bills. 
The deacon was watching and talking continuously. The 
New Yorker paused at two hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and started toward the deacon, who danced backward, flap- 
ping his hands deprecatingly. ‘‘Scat on ye, ye scandalous 
man of sin,’’? he yelled.‘ Ye can’t git the comeuppance over 
me that fashion. Hain’t I told ye and told ye——”’ 

Then the buyer impressively added a ten-dollar bill and 
put his wallet back in his pocket very decidedly. He made 
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up to the deacon who did not flap so strenuously. Bu 
old man backed away and dodged into the stable, leadin 
colt. When the New Yorker went in he found the o: 
replacing the colt’s neck rope with a new headstall halt 

““Ye’re a desp’rit man,’’ said the deacon, “and a yi 
man, and by the style of your chasin’ me up I can see yi 
bound and determined to steal this colt. Wal, I’ve don 
I could to prevent ye, but I won’t fight with a man of sg; 
the Sabbath. I'll jest own up that I’m afraid of ye. If. 
bound to steal the hoss I s’pose ye’ll stoop to steal a_ 
halter, too, and there it is, all put on, ’cause I want to gi 
of ye. Oh, dear, how vile city men are gittin’ in these 
of the later wickedness! ”’ 

The deacon dropped the halter’s end and turned ar 
joggling his hands behind his back. He gazed up inte 
dusty recesses of the barn. ‘‘ Them cobwebs hes got 1 
swept down first of the week,’’ he soliloquized. 
prob’ly have more time to tend to’em then ’cause thy 
be one less hoss-kind to look after.’’ 

The buyer gently jammed the wad of bills into the 
man’s waggling palm. Then he towed the colt away an 
deacon leaned over the barnyard fence volubly expressin 
deep disgust at a man who would come around to t 
horses on Sunday. f 

A buyer can rarely get a New England farmer to admit 
any of his horse-kind have had even ordinary feed. 
great strapping colt that shows oats in every curve 0 
muscles, and constant grooming in all the sheen of his 
the rural owner will remark carelessly, ‘‘ Wal, yas, he 
look kind o’ fairish, consid’rin’ he hain’t had nothin 
skim milk and swale grass. There’s the makin’s of a 
right there, give hima slick with a swipe rag and shi 
bushel of oats at him.’’ 

But the trades between breeders and the city purch 
with deep pockets do not develop much picturesquene: 
New England. The city man has a good eye for val 
most cases, decides quickly, wants only the best and is 
ing to pay for it. 

The really typical and interesting New England horse- 
clinches occur between the owners of the “‘ skates”? the 
always found hitched just outside the gates of camp-mee 
or in retired co 
of the county 
grounds. There 
rulous men n 
patter “‘ dicker 
until froth gath 
the corners of 
mouths. Usual 
text of the dise 
is some old p 
with Jumps on 
legs like ping 
balls and a‘ wi 
in his throat lik 
suction sound 
Westinghous 
brake. And 
man with a f 
glove half pull 
his brandishing 
and with the ¢ 
of his mouth ele 
by a tip-tilted 
will stand besid 
of those lame 
equine wreck 
discourse by thi 
of the animal’s 
ous excellences 

The remar 
feature about 
trades is the fat 
any exchange ¢ 
effected. Each 
seems to be jus 
less desirable 
its neighbor. But swapping is always in lively pro 
Each man is conscious of some grievous defect in hii 
horse that may not appear on the surface and he is re 
gamble that the other fellow’s horse isn’t quite so bad. 

There isn’t much comfort in Maine law for the ma 
allows himself to be ‘‘stuck in a hoss-trade.’’ Forme! 
Justice Peters ruled long ago that a certain amo 
‘““dicker talk,’’ as he called it, or straight-down lying, 
mitted in a horse-swapping match because a man is SU] 
to have eyes as well as ears. F 

The judge declared that Justice doesn’t have time to 
around and protect fools who think they can swap hors 


me out ahead every time. In half the scrub trades in 
intry communities both parties generally feel that they 
ve been cheated, 'to the intense amusement of all who stand 
‘und and listen. Here is a typical case: 

\ wiry little man drove up to a country store and hitched his 
izzly-white, equine Gothic ruin to a stone post. Another 
se was moored to the next post, and a tall, thin man with 
ttle tuft of chin whisker working nervously as he chewed 
on a box on the store platform, eating an apple that he 
inked into cubes with a big jackknife. 

‘Been shiftin’, hain’t ye?’’ asked the tall man loudly, for 
little man was deaf. 

‘Yep. Yuther hoss I had was middlin’ fair ro’dster and 
le-gaited, but I reckin the’s a mite more style to this ’ere 
. He’s more up-headed, anyway.’’ 

‘Can’t say much for the style there, Zeph. Three corners 
sul right for a kite, but I reckin hoss-flesh needs more. 
)ks to me as though his off hip had been knocked down.’’ 
“Sho! ’Tain’t been, either. It’s jest the way he stands 
kes it look like that. He lops and lalligags round more 
-ess when he’s stand- 
like most trot hosses 
but he’s up-and- 
1in’onthero’d. Got 
2w one y’rself, hain’t 
* Where’d ye pick 
ji up?” 

»Oh, bought him 
Ir to Etny Grange 
jr. Shifted my sorrel 
ty him. Ye don’t see 
auch better put up 
: hey?’’ 

vhe animal was cer- 
wily above the ordi- 
y in looks and the 
iy little man seemed 
ber surprised as he 
fed at him more 
ely. 

Iswan!’’ he ejacu- 
maceems 7S 
igh ye’ve got holt o’ 
he a hoss there. 
Nat's his special outs, 
frain’t askin’ ye se- 
qs??? 

‘he little man’s tone 
) a his settled 
wiction that every 
We had something the 
ible with him. 
Hain’t got no outs 
* knows on,”’’ replied 
‘other man airily. 
act is, I tell ye I hev’ 
ick suthin’ rich.’’ 
he mystification 
dened on the wiry 
les face. ‘‘ How 
‘h to boot did ye 
2?” he inquired. 
Shamed to say,’’ 
other replied, nip- 
thislips. ‘‘ButI’ve 
one satisfaction of 
win’ that I’ve got 
ss that jest suits me 
1lcrupper to kicker 
‘from foretop to 
brel.” ’ 
“he Wiry man grew more interested. His eyes began to 
RkKle. A half-hour’s colloquy ensued. At the end of that 
ir the tall man had allowed himself to be teased and 
ced and argued into a ‘‘shift’’ on the consideration of 
val “boot”’ from the wiry man’s old black wallet. The 
es were transferred to their respective new rigs. They 
eyed each other with a blasé air as though accustomed to 
len changes in ownership. Each man took his seat in 
Wagon and leaned back with crossed legs. Neither 
to be the first to make a start and thereby precipitate 
ainties. They understood well enough that both 
had some serious faults or tricks, and each hesitated to 
> himself the first target for the sarcasm of the group of 
sted citizens standing about. 

ast the tall man gathered up the reins and settled his 
if to start. 

al, Zeph,’’ said he rather plaintively, ‘“‘I’d like to 
ound and gossip, but I’ve to git home and wrassle 
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THE DEACON WHO NEVER DID BUSINESS ON SUNDAY, AND OTHER 
WORTHIES WHO LOVE TO FILE THEIR WITS ON A HARD BARGAIN é 


“YE CAN’T DO ANY BUS’NESS 
WITH HIM SUNDAY” 


POST 


chores. Now, honest Injun, what’s the 
pertickler out in this ’ere animil? The 
bargain is all bound round with a woolen 
string and ye might’s well let on. I reckin 
he’s a breather, hain’t he?”’ 

The wiry man grinned as he uncrossed 
his legs and leaned forward with his elbows 
on his knees. ‘‘I guess ye’ll find him pritty high pressur’, 
Ben,’’ he said. ‘‘ When he got to blowin’ down fences and 
tipping houses over as he gaited it along the ro’d, I had to 
drive him with a safety-valve on.’?’ He held up an object 


that he had fished from the clutter in the wagon bottom. The 
crowd haw-hawed. 
“What ye laughin’ at?’’ demanded the tall man. ‘‘ Do 


ye s’pose I’ve been swappin’ hosses for twenty-five year and 
don’t carry my own strap iron for breathers? ’’ 

He jumped out of the wagon over the wheel, dug a short 
length of iron barrel-hoop from under his wagon seat and 
deftly bent the thing so that it fitted down over the 
horse’s nostrils and pinched them. 

“There, naow, whistle,’’ he 
sputtered. ‘“‘But I cal’late ye 
won’t be throwin’ a lung out when 
ye git to goin’.”’ 

He picked up the reins, clekked 
his tongue against his yellow teeth 
and drove away. As he went he 
called back over his shoulder, ‘‘ I’1l1 
tell ye honestly, Zeph, that ye don’t 
want strap iron for that ’ere hoss 
ye’ve got between the fills there. 
Buy a crowbar, and be sure ye 
have a good stout dashboard to git 
a purchase on. Wish ye luck!’’ 
and he disappeared around a cor- 
ner, sucking his breath noisily and 
“fishing ’’ on the reins. 

““What did he mean by sayin’ 
to git a crowbar, Zeph ?”’ asked 
one of the bystanders. 

(Cant tiggen x act ly,’” con- 
fessed the wiry man, looking his 
new acquisition over doubtfully. 
“From what he jest said ye might 
think he’d shifted a granite quarry 
on to me.”’ 

‘Start him and le’s see.’’ 

Zeph cautiously straightened 
the reins and with a persuasive 
““Zli-i-ip!’’? of his pursed lips 
lifted the bits. The horse crooked 
his neck to one side and stared 
sullenly back at his new owner, 
but made no start. 

“Guess ye can see why he men- 
tioned crowbar, Zeph,’’ was the 
drawling comment of the store- 
keeper. 

“ Beg leave to differ,’’ said Zeph. 
“That hoss hain’t got a balker’s 
eye. It’s suthin’ else, but I hain’t 
jest decided.’’ He leaned forward 
and struck the horse violently with 
the knotted end of the leather reins. 
That was evidently the opening 
the animal had been looking for. 
With a circuitous sweep of his thick 
tail he hooked the slackened reins 
closely to his rump and the next 
instant he was away on the dead 
jump. Zeph tried frantically to 
pull the reins loose, but they were clinched as though by a 
vise. When the outfit disappeared over the hill Zeph was 
down on his knees, leaning over the dashboard, tugging with 
both hands at the rigid and refractory tail. But it seemed to 
be set as solidly as a root of mountain ash growing from the 
granite of the eternal hills. The brow of the ‘‘rise’’ anda 
cloud of dust hid the struggle from the view of those assem- 
bled on the store platform. One of the men yawned and 
remarked: 

*““T reckin Zeph has got holt of a pa’snip there that 
he won’t pull up in a hurry. More I think that hoss 
over, more I reckin he’s the critter they call the ‘ iron-tail 
hoss’ down Cooper Mills way. He’s run away and giv’ 
people more h’ists than any hoss ever owned in them parts. 
Ye couldn’t pry that tail up with a hydraulic jack, much less 
a crowbar.”’ 

“Likely to git hurt, hain’t he?’’ listlessly inquired the 
storekeeper. 


“THE SABBATH HAIN’T NO 
FIT TIME TO TALK HOSS” 


““Sh’d say so ’less he grows wings inside the next five 
minits. The gre’t holt of that hoss when he runs away is to 
slat folks over the first steep bank that he comes to. Reckin 
ye’d better send an ambulance down the line to bring Zeph 
back.’’ 

“If ye knew all that,’’? demanded the storekeeper, ‘‘ why 
in tunket didn’t ye tell Zeph ‘fore he started with that wild 
hyeny?”’ 

The other yawned again and said: ‘‘ I’ve allus made ita 
rule never to mix into fam’ly matters nor hoss-trades. Men 
don’t want advice or information beforehand and afterward 
it’s allus too late.’’ 

Every summer many hundred French Canadians drive over 
the border into the northern New England States and hire 
with the farmers during haying. They bring sturdy little 
horses down from the North, and are always guilelessly ready 
for a trade if a farmer hails them as they clatter past in their 
dusty buckboards. 

“Pritty good hoss ye’ve got there, Quedaw,’’ suggested 
one tall Vermonter who was leaning on ‘ fence-rail while a 
pilgrim Canadian was watering his h@rse at the wayside 
trough. 

The man from the Chaudiére yanked up the head of the 
fuzzy white horse. 

““Aw-w-w, yas, she ban prattee don. 
ha’f pas’ t’ree, I gass so!”’ 

“Git along with ye—that hoss can’t show speed enough 
to git home to a late dinner!”’ 

““Aw-w, morgee, yo’ ban leeft dose reins on dat hoss an’ 
say at heem ‘ Marche daw!’ and, ba gar, yo’ saw some go!”’ 

““And he’s homelier ’n a stump fence,’’ ‘‘beared’’ the 
Vermonter. 

“Wal, she don’t look so good as som’ hoss, an’ she bite 
when she eat, but she ban good hoss, yarsah.’’ 

““ Bites when he eats?”’ 

“Yarsah—an’ don’t look so good as som’ hoss.’’ 

““T can see how he looks for myself. But about this bitin’ 
—ye don’t expect him to gum it, do ye?” 

““ Narsah—an’ yo’ tak’ dat hoss an’ giv’ to she ’bout four 
quart of hay an’ wan forkful of oat an’ kip heem on de barn 
for two wik—den tak’ she off dat barn an’ if he don’t trot 
batween ha’f pas’ four den I tak’ heem and I geeve yo’ to 
heem. Dat’s r-raght.’’ 

They traded. 

When the hired man came in from the barn next morning 
and sat down to breakfast with his wet hair slicked around 
his ears he expressed himself. 

““Kind o’ pleasin’, hain’t it, to find a man’s word hold 
good in a hoss-trade?”’ 

“Are you talkin’ about the white hoss?’’ asked the farmer. 
““S'pose he’s all right this mornin’, hain’t he? ” 

““You remember the Canuck said the critter didn’t look as 
good as some hosses, don’t ye? Wal, he was right. Near’s 
I can find he can’t look at a blamed thing out o’ one eye and 
t’other one needs specs. And as for bitin’ when he eats— 
he’s gnawed off the side-piece of the manger and gouged a 
hole through the bottom of it and a hole through each side of 
the stall, and was jest commencin’ on the floor planks when I 
got out there this mornin’. Cribber? Why, that hoss isa 
reg’lar bandsaw on four legs. I’d advise ye to put him to 
work on the wood-pile.’”’ 

The Vermonter says he thinks that hereafter he shall 
employ competent interpreters when he carries on an inter- 
national horse-swap. 


Go som’ well—’bout 
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VERITABLE QUIDORS 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE HAD TO EKE 
OUT HIS LIVING 


} WAS a stranger in that part of the country 
/ and yet I had managed to have extra good 
luck at both shooting and fishing, and that 
without a guide. I had shipped my spoils 
to Boston and was walking to Panscot in 
order to see what was said to be one of the best examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture of the Colonial type to be found in 
New England. 

Thanksgiving Day was but a few days distant and the air 
was redolent of autumnal spices. A more than ordinarily 
moist summer had kept many of the trees in full leafage, and 
maples and hickories looked proud to be flaunting their red 
and yellow banners so late in November. 

My way, which had run along a wood road, suddenly opened 
upon a highway in good repair for that section of the country, 
and yet the tufts of grass between the ruts gave evidence that 
it was not traveled overmuch. My chance of obtaining a lift 
to Panscot was not a good one. 

I consulted my pocket compass and turned to the right, 
breaking into a long stride that I might reach my journey’s 
end before nightfall. 

As I walked I heard the crunch of heavy wheels behind me, 
and, looking back, I saw an old-fashioned and very dilapi- 
dated omnibus lumbering down upon me. It was drawn by 
two “‘rat-tailed, ewe-necked bays ’’ and was driven by Michael 
Angelo’s Moses. Ah, but he was a patriarchal fellow, and 
looked like a leader in Israel, and yet he was Yankee clear 
through. 

As he came alongside he reined up and said, ‘‘ Going to 
Panscot?”’ 

“Tf I don’t get lost,’’ said I. 

““T can take you there fer a half a dollar,’’ said he, and 
then added in an apologetic tone: ‘‘ Y’ see, this is a reg’ler 
stage rowte, or I’d carry ye fer nuthin’.’”’ 

““T shouldn’t think it would pay if you don’t have any 
more passengers than you have to-day,’’ said I, glancing at 
the empty ’bus and then climbing up alongside the driver. 
It is better to ride with a companion than to walk alone. 

He covered my legs with an ancient horse blanket, and as 
he clucked to the horses he said, ‘It don’¢pay. Fact is, you 
can tell your grandchildren, ef you ever git as far’s that, that 
you rode on the last trip of the Doddtown an’ Panscot stage. 
That darned new railroad has run me out of a living at 
seventy-four years of age.’’ 

I expressed interest in his bit of news and encouraged him 
to go on, and after cutting off a generous slice of Virgin Leaf 
and remarking that he chewed tobacco for the ‘‘ teeth ache,”’ 
he told me his history, which was mournful enough. 

“Ef Colonel Shaw was alive to-day I’d be retired ona 
pension jes’ as soon as they wound up the affairs of the com- 
pany, but the Colonel died a couple of years ago, an’ his 
pardner, Lemuel Dan’elson, is business clean through, an’ 
when he hands me my eight dollars endin’ up this week he’ ll 
walk off without sayin’ a word, jes’ as ef I hadn’t drove on 
this rowte fer twenty-five years an’ drove this very stage fer 
twenty. After I get my eight dollars I’ll drive the stage 
down to my house an’ I'll tell Rhody —she’s my wife—thet 
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she can have a noo hen-house on wheels, an’ then I'll 
turn the hosses out in the lot an’ my life-work’ll be 
done an’ nuthin’ but the stage an’ hosses to show fer’t.’’ 

‘“ How do you happen to own the stage and the horses ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘“Well, Lemuel Dan’elson, he owed me a month’s 
wages about six months ago, an’ fin’ly he says, says he, 
“You can have the hosses an’ the stage ef you’ll give me 
five dollars to boot an’ we’ll call it square.’ YY’ see, the 
hosses ain’t wuth five dollars apiece, stric’ly speakin’, 
an’ I knoo the stage wouldn’t hold out many centuries 
more, but I took him up, fer I see the finish of everything 
then. I knoo this railroad was goin’ through, an’ I 
wanted the stage an’ the hosses where I could look arter 
them. Stage remin’s me of the One-hoss Shay I used to 
recite when I was at school. It’ll drop to pieces all to 
once. Ever read it? Writ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of Bost’n.’’ 

I told him that I had read it and that as soon as I had 
seen the team they had reminded me of the deacon’s 
horse. 

He fetched a hearty laugh and clucked lovingly to 
the superannuated pair, and they pricked up their ears and 
struck a four-mile-an-hour gait as willingly as if they had 

been colts. 

“Stage was sightly enough when the Colonel brought it up 
from Noo York. My ol’ woman has always kept the little 
picters clean a2 

Here he paused and looked down through a small hole in 
the front end of the stage, evidently a place through which 
fares were handed. 

““By gummy,’’ said he, ‘‘I can’t turn it into a hen-house 
‘less I take out them picters. Whoa-p!”’ 

The stage came to a sudden stop because the right-hand 
tug had snapped. The venerable driver leaped nimbly off 
the seat and, taking from his pocket an awl and some pieces 
of copper wire, he proceeded to couple the two parts of the 
trace quite as if it were an ordinary thing. And I now 
noticed that it was an ordinary thing and that the leather® 
harness was reinforced with copper wires in a dozen places. 

While he was tinkering at the harness I went back to take 
a look at the ‘‘ picters,’? wondering what he meant. I found 
them to be panel pictures set 
above the windows and in the 
swinging door atthe back. There 
were perhaps a dozen or more and 
they might have been painted by 
some disciple of Watteau, so 
dainty were the conceptions and 
so harmonious and decorative the 
coloring. 

““ Where did you say that stage 
came from?’”’ said I after we had 
taken up our journey again. 

“From Noo York. Colonel 
Shaw went down there jes’ after 
they quit runnin’ stages on Broad- 
way an’ took up with hoss cars, 
an’ he bought two of ’em, but the 
other one got afoul of the rail- 
road down to Turner’s Crossing 
about five years ago, an’ as I tole 
my ol’ woman at the time, thet 
was the las’ stage of the perceed- 
ings. Warn’t mor’n slivers left. 
Before thet, Jed. Huit used to 
drive, startin’ from Doddtown 
when I left Panscot, an’ turn 
about, but he got his arm broke 
an’ both the hosses was kilt, an’ 
the Colonel, he retired Jed. on a 
pension, an’ I was left to do the 
hull business. Like the picters?”’ 

“Why, they’re worth framing,’”’ 
said I. ‘‘ They’re little gems.”’ 

“That’s what lots of folks has 
said. I believe they call ’em 
kromios. Well, we’ll put ’em in 
the parlor jes’ ez they are.’’ 

Here the old fellow suddenly 
changed the subject by looking 
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around at me quizzically and saying, ‘‘ Don’t know of a like! 
place in the city fer a young feller like me thet ain’ta 
of work, do yer?”’ ; 

I hardly knew how to take his question, jocose thoug 
intention was, and I said nothing for a moment. Som 
it struck me as pathetic. My companion was silent e 
for whistling a bar of the Arkansaw Traveler over and 
with a peculiar indrawing and exhaling of the breat 
sustained the tone indefinitely. 

‘‘Can’t you farm it?’’ said I, just for the sake of 
something. 

‘Farms ain’t overperductive in winter hereabouts,”’ 
he dryly, looking at me from under his shaggy eyeb 
“No, I can’t farm it, an’ I have only a couple of acres, 
how. Y’ see, our boy went West to make his fortune 
sold pretty much all the land I had to git him starte¢ 
he married out there, but somehow the money got soake 
in one er them dry times in Kansas an’ his wife died, le 
him a little tot, an’ fin’ly he come home with the consu 
an’ ma she baby’d him an’ done what she could with herl 
some of these here paytent med’cines, but it warn’t no 
an’ we had to give him up. An’ the little girl she don 
best she could to take his place in his ma’s heart, ] 
course it warn’t quite the same. So ther’s jes’ us thre 
me out of a job an’— Thanksgivin’ nex’ week.”’ 

I ventured to say that he had not much to be thankfu 
but he laid his hand on my knee impressively and said 

“Don’t say that. My boy is better off than ef he was 
ferin’ here. An’ Rhody, she enjoys better health than 
people at seventy-two, an’ little Becky, she’s sunshinea 
time, wet weather or dry. Ef I had some money laid 
carry her along until some feller gives her a home of he 
I wouldn’t fret a bit. Anyhow, ’tain’t ez ef we was a 
strangers. We know every one an’ every one knoy 
Folks around here is neighborly. Ain’t a day passe 
some one don’t run in to chat with Rhody, an’ as fer the m 
part of it we won’t be objec’s of charity ez long as I ca 
an ax or asaw. We'll have plenty to thank the 
when Thanksgivin’ comes around, an’ I dare say He'll 
up some way of pervidin’ fer Becky ef we’re called 
while she’s a child. But I’ll miss these trips. By g 
the people I’ve met an’ the talks I’ve had! Why, 11 
never be’n more’n 
miles from Panscot | 
feel’s if I’d be’n ’roundt 
world. Swappin’ t 
a big eddication. Tl] 
thet part of it the 
way, but ther’ ain’t x 
ag’in my hitchin’ u 
team ef it gits ext 
some, an’ drivin’ ov: 
road on my own hoe 
jes’ fer the company 
pick up. Nex’ summer 
the Lord spares melc 
to do thet consider’b 
fer the sake of seei 
world.”’ 

And the way be 
Panscot and Doddte 
mostly through the 
Yet I doubt not tha 
Mathews had seen m 
the world on those m 
nous trips than 
globe trotter who- 
with eyes and ear 
metically sealed. 

I saw the end o 
Doddtown and P 
stage line; I was in 
death. My fine old 
arch drove up to the 
Hotel and walked i 
office with me close 
He handed in one 
a passenger hg 
ridden from Doda 
Hackettsville. Th 
said to the thi 
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ndividual with a mouth like a bank slit and who proved to 
Lemuel Danielson: ‘‘ Well, Lemuel, this winds up the 
ige-coach business in these parts.’’ 
‘Hmn, hmn,’’ said Lemuel, much as if Ezra had said 
ive were likely to have a fair day to-morrow. Then he put 
| he dollar into the drawer, took up eight dollars which he 
jianded to the driver with the remark, ‘‘ Wages,’’ and picked 
ip his paper which he had been reading. 
We walked out of the hotel, but just as we reached the 
anda Lemuel called out in a harsh, penetrating voice, 
‘Come back, Ezry.’’ 
Ezra went back but I stayed outside. Ina minute he 
Mifirned with a queer smile hovering on his lips. 
‘Wanted me to give him a receipt in full for all my wages 
aptoto-day. Jes’ suppose the world was full of Ais kind x 
-ITaccompanied Ezra to his home in the 
itage. He said he wanted to show me a 
etter written by John Hancock to his 
rrandfather. 
John Hancock must have kept the ink 
manufacturers busy furnishing the raw 
naterial for his flamboyant but sturdy signa- 
ure. There it was at the end of a letter, 
ind in spite of the lapse of time there 
jeemed to be ink enough in it to carry it 
ivell into the next century. 
_ But more interesting to me than the auto- 
‘graph was the old stage driver’s little 
wanddaughter, Becky. She met her grand- 
ya with a kiss of welcome and set me 
jvondering if the old man would be able to 
‘ceep her out of the poorhouse until she 
should be of age to marry. I really did not 
jwonder that he felt he had much to be 
thankful for with such an incarnation of 
sunshine in the house. 
| Talso had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Mathews, and feeling that I knew her 
ough her husband, I told her that I was 
forry that the old stage line was broken up, 
and then I regretted that I had mentioned 
‘he subject, for her eyes filled. 
I hate to see people cry and so it would 
m did Miss Becky, for she sprang into her 
ndmother’s lap and began to wipe away 
tears with her clean little apron. Mrs. 
hews excused herself on the plea that 
thought her biscuits were burning and 
two went into the kitchen, while Mr. 
hews asked me to come out and he would 
w me the church in quest of which I 
come to Panscot, 
e had left the team at his hitching-post 
d he now drove it into his barn, its shed, 
re he unhitched the horses. 
“There now,’’ said he, giving each one a 
Jap on the flank, ‘‘ take your vacation same as city folks. I’m 
red of drivin’ ye, an’ we need the stage fer our chickens.’’ 
Whether the horses understood him or not is open to 
estion, but they certainly understood one of their new 
rogatives, for they both ambled off down a lane to a bit of 
dow, and then lying down they tried to roll over, and, after 
any attempts, one of them succeeded, to his companion’s 
npotent envy. 
‘The church proved to be all my fancy had pictured it, and I 
e that there is a village protective association that will see 
t that no one defaces it with modern furbishings. Its 
efully tapering white spire, its dentals and classic floral 
estoons are reminders of a time when people had unconscious 
d taste and had not become sophisticated enough to be 
ilgar, although, to be sure, they were decades away from 
era of a love for the arts that is now upon us. 
I took my leave of the kindly old man with sincere regret 
went back to the Globe Hotel, and the next morning I 
an early train for New York, to which I was going for the 
st time in my life on a visit to a landscape painter who has 
ound out how to be artistic and successful at the same time. 
I supposed that the story of the old stage driver was fin- 
hed. I recognized him as a picturesque personage and I 
my artist friend all about him because, although he 
aints landscapes, he is interested in men. Forsome reason, 
aps because I thought that an ‘‘arrived’’ painter would 
care to hear about the decorations in an old New York 
ibus, I did not say anything about the ‘‘ kromios,’’ but I 
enlarge upon the old man’s loss of occupation and the 
ariousness of the future of the sunny little Becky, and 
iltby was all sympathy at once. 
‘Pretty country up there?” said he. ‘‘ Paintable?” 
Beautiful. Just your style, too. Do you think of going 
there next summer?”’ said I, laughing, for I knew that 
Itby reserved his summers for the South of France. 
“I was thinking that perhaps I might go up there and 
ird with the old chap.”’ 
Well, I’m afraid that they are too old to take kindly to 
irders.’? 
d then the matter dropped and we talked of other things. 
After dinner we were sitting in Maltby’s studio, smoking. 
was talking about early American artists and how some 
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of them who were in advance of their times died unrecognized. 
““There’s one old chap who would have been a court favor- 
ite in the days of Louis XIV, but as he happened to live in 
New York in the early part of this century he had to eke out 
his living by painting panels in omnibuses and on fire engines, 
His name was John Quidor. He worked on canvas, too, you 
understand, but he relied on his money for the landlady by 
doing what many artists would have considered plebeian 
work. Most of the stages were sold and broken up long ago, 
but I was lucky enough to get hold of one picture the other 
day that I wouldn’t part with for $500, It’s worthy of most 
of the old Dutch genre painters.’’ 

I don’t know why it didn’t remind me of my old stage 
driver’s ‘‘ kromios,’’? but I never thought a thing about them 
until Maltby had taken me into his bedroom and had showed 


“] JUST WANTED TO SEE WHAT I COULD DO 
IN THE WAY OF BARGAINING MYSELF” 


me a panel of some village children sliding on the ice. I 
almost yelled when I saw it. 

““Why, man, the old fellow up in Maine has a dozen of 
those. His stage-coach came from New York ——’’ 

““What!’’ cried Maltby, taking my hand in his in his ear- 
nestness. ‘‘ Are you sure?”’ 

“AmI sure? Of courselam. There’sascene ina park, 
a lady feeding her deer, and a Maypole dance, and, let me 
see—and a sleigh ride and the last load of hay and two or 
three others, some of them illustrating scenes in Irving’s 
sketches.’’ 

“Oh, George!’’ said Maltby, ‘‘ carry me home to die! 
There’s a picture collector in this town who told me that he 
would give his eye teeth for one of those pictures. If they 
are veritable Quidors that old man up in Maine is about to 
sit down in a tub of butter. I'l] sell just one of them to 
Pridham at a good price and I’ll keep the rest. Are you 
dead sure that they are the real thing? When can we go up 
there? Does he appreciate their value?’’ 

Maltby is an excitable fellow and he was all over the room 
while he was talking, now looking at the little panel and 
then putting questions to me like shot out of a cannon. 

I was willing to stake my reputation on the fact that the 
pictures in the omnibus and the one that Maltby had were by 
the same hand, and as a consequence the next evening’s ex- 
press into Panscot bore the artist and myself. 

Maltby had been looking at the pictures by the light of a 
candle and we were now sitting in the parlor, and in the 
doorway stood the little granddaughter, who seemed to be 
afraid to enter a room sacred to funerals as a general thing. 

““Do you mean to say that you two grown men comeall the 
way up here to look at them picters?’’ said Ezra. 

““ Not exactly that,’’ said Maltby slowly, ‘‘I want to buy 
them. How much are they worth?”’ 

Mrs. Mathews was of the party and she fairly hung on 
Ezra’s answer. She seemed to have a keen eye for business. 

‘Why,’ said Ezra, ‘‘I didn’t cal’late to sell’em. I’m 
kinder fond of ’em myself. If they’re wuth a trip up hereto 
you I guess they’re wuth keepin’——”’ 

“Why, Ezry, ain’t you ashamed of yourself?’’ said Mrs. 
Mathews, her voice trembling with intensity. ‘‘ We ain’t in 
a position to refuse this gentleman’s offer to buy.”’ 
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‘No, no, so we hain’t,’’? said Ezra, a new light breaking 
on him. ‘‘ But, mother, I like them picters an’ I was go’n’ to 
have ’em sawed out an’ set up in here.’’ 

“Well, what are they worth?’’ asked Maltby in a hard, 
businesslike tone that surprised me. 

Ezra looked at his wife, and then he looked at the little 
vision in the doorway. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he finally, ‘‘I guess 
ef you’ve come all the way up here from ’York they ought to 
be wuth—they ought to be wuth t ——”’ 

Ezra looked appealingly at his wife. He was plainly going 
to say ‘‘ two dollars apiece,’’ but I saw the knotted fingers of 
her right hand straighten out and he said, ‘‘ They ought to be 
wuth five dollars apiece.”’ 

The simplicity of the old couple appealed to me and I hoped 
that the low figure would awaken Maltby’s usually generous 
instincts, but he seemed to be overcome 
by his rare chance for a bargain. 

““T don’t know,’’ said he musingly. 
“After all, they’re only decorations in a 
very old stage-coach. I think that four 
dollars and a half apiece would be a better 
figure. That would be nearly eighty dollars 
for the lot.’’ 

““E—e—ighty dollars!’’ said Ezra, 
sucking in his breath with evident surprise 
at the grand total. 

“Eighty dollars!’’? said Mrs. Mathews, 
setting her head on one side and patting her 
husband’s hand affectionately. 

Then Ezra turned to me and said, ‘‘ Young 
man, I guess Thanksgivin’ Day will be a 
time of extry rejoicing in this fam’ly.’’ 

As for me I felt like denouncing Maltby 
for a mean cad. 

Luckily I kept my mouth shut, but it was 
hard work. I made up my mind to double 
the amount on my own hook and let my 
friend know of it when we had returned to 
New York. 

Suddenly Maltby broke 
laugh. 

““T thought that Yankees were born bar- 
gainers,’’ said he. ‘! If you’d held out for 
five I should have given it.’’ 

This, in my opinion, was adding insult 
to injury, but Maltby seemed to enjoy rub- 
bing it in, and as for the Mathews, they 
did not seem to realize that they were losing 
a great opportunity. They looked at each 
other delightedly and murmured “ eighty 
dollars’’ at intervals. 

At last Maltby rose to his feet and said as 
he walked toward the door, ‘‘I just wanted 
to see what I could do in the way of 
bargaining myself but I’m not very good at 
it.’ Here he put his hands on little 
Becky’s head and the child nestled up to him in a way I 
thought he did not deserve. 

He went on, ‘‘ Of course I want to pay you what the pic- 
tures are worth to me, and I want to tell you that I expect to 
get all my money back. I’!1 pay you $200 apiece for them, or 
$3200 for the lot.’’ 

Then I had such a revulsion of feeling that I had to leave 
the room. I went out and sat down in the stage, and by the 
moonlight I could see the sixteen pictures that were to make 
the next Thursday a day of Thanksgiving indeed for Ezra and 
his wife — and little Becky. 
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Feathered Gluttons 


AREFUL field and laboratory study by the Division of 
Economic Ornithology of the Department of Agriculture 
has led to some remarkable disclosures in regard to the 
amount of insects required to satisfy the appetites of nestlings. 
Little wrens, cuckoos, robins, shrikes, scarlet tanagers and 
other birds whose embryonic stomachs are not much more 
than a mere membranous sac, will consume in a day twice 
their own weight infoods. They begin dining before sunrise 
and continue an almost uninterrupted repast until after sun- 
set. Their food is served to them on an average every other 
minute by the vigilant and provident mother bird. During 
a day nestlings sometimes gain nearly fifty per cent. in weight. 
Dr. Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Survey, has made 
observations on a farm near Washington, and has discovered 
that from two hundred to four hundred insects a day, such as 
grasshoppers, green caterpillars (heliofhis dipsaceus ), white 
grubs and pentatomid bugs constitute the diet of an ordinary 
nestling bird. And as the insects chosen for the diet of the 
nestlings are in the main injurious to agriculture, the pro- 
digious supply required by the nest birds is a matter of great 
interest to the farming industry. 

The amazing diet of nestlings is of special interest inas- 
much as the nesting season comes ata time when agricultural 
pests are most active and when they can do the greatest 
amount of damage. The Department therefore recommends 
that birds be encouraged to build their nests in the vicinity 
of growing crops. 
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Tilustvations by J. J. Gould and Guernsey Moore 


children may have seemed very plain and homely to 

other people, but it had certain mysterious peculiari- 
ties which put it, for us, into the same class of houses as 
Macbeth’s Castle Glamis or the witch-haunted stronghold in 
Sintram. We know now that they were not mysteries, but 
they still give a certain significance to the old house which was 
the background of our lives. 

I don’t remember now what taxes were paid on it, nor what 
was the condition of the plumbing, nor even how many 
chambers it had —but these things I always shall remember: 

In each room was a huge fire of bituminous coal. The 
black soot hung and swayed in the great chimneys like a 
mass of sable mosses, and, beneath, yellow and red and pur- 
ple flames leaped up from an inky base to reach them, while 
on this base, black and shining as jet, was a gray lettering 
that incessantly formed itself almost into words and then 
crumbled away. You knew that the words, if you could read 
them, would tell you the secret of your life, and you would 
watch them late into the night until you fell asleep and woke 
up to watch again. But the words always crumbled away 
before you could read them. 

These flames and gray ashes have burned always in our 
memory, and made the wood-fires of which poets talk so much 
seem thin and meaningless to us. 

Then there were the hillocks in the garden on which melons 
grew in summer, but which in winter turned into the Alps 
sheeted with glaciers. We always “‘ made the ascent ’’ just 
at dusk, equipped with alpenstocks and with bottles of 
spruce beer and brown jumbies. The alpenstocks and the 
cakes and the beer all were made with her own hands by our 
good Angel (though we called her by a better name than that); 
it was She who packed the cakes and little bottles into bags 
hung to our waists, and gave us our staffs and shut us out into 
the twilight to make our perilous journey, setting a candle in 
the window to light us home again across the icy wastes. 

The old house had its historic points, too. There were the 
big wooden chairs on which the three Indian chiefs had sat 
when they stopped to see my father on their way to 
Washington. These warriors were in state dress, their faces 
painted in scarlet streaks; they wore crowns of eagle feathers 
and robes embroidered with beads and quills. They were 
live horrors to remember for years, and to shiver over when 
you were in bed and the candles were out and you pulled the 
clothes over your head. It was She who urged us not to be 
outdone in good-breeding by savages. So we went into the 
room to welcome them and sat on a row of chairs, stiff with 
terror when they laughed and grunted ‘‘ papoose.’’ One of us 
even carried a plate of our own jumbles to them, and the big 
warrior dumped cakes, plate and all into the corner of his robe 
and carried them away. When they were going they turned 
on the threshold and this great chief made a farewell speech. 
The meaning of this oration always remained a family mys- 
tery. Had he pronounced a curse or a blessing onus? Even 
at this late day I should really like to know what he did say. 

Then there was that green field with its old trees at the 
right of the house in which— Something —had wailed and 
made moans the night when one of us lay dead. The night 
was clear, the moon being full. Every one of the family 
heard the strange sobbing and cries. But there was no living 
thing in the field. Nothing but the voice. No stranger not 
of our blood heard it. But this we never talked of. 

But of all the mysteries in that house the most real was 
Monsieur Jean Crapeaud. 

There was a narrow high closet cut into the side of the 
dining-room chimney of which the door was always kept 
locked. There were six shelves in it. On the lower three 
were medicines, almanacs, all the odds and ends of an orderly 
housekeeper’s treasures; then came two shelves, empty, 
because they were too high for even grown folks to reach. 
And in the dark upper shelf which nobody could touch even 
by standing on the highest chair dwelt Monsieur Crapeaud. 


7 NHE house in Virginia in which we lived when we were 
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I don’t know who first told us of him or his history. We 
seemed to have known him always. He was an old noble- 
man and had been driven out of France by Napoleon. 
Every day now he went forth for adventures. We were sure 
that there was no place in the world where fighting was going 
on that Monsieur Jean would not be found, in full armor, 
mounted on a gray steed, carrying a drawn sword and a 
banner blazoned with the lilies of France. But at night he 
always came home to his quarters on the top shelf. That 
was, of course, only the entrance to his citadel. Who could 
tell how many gilded salons and high towers and dungeons 
for his enemies he had there, back of the chimney? Hewas, 
we believed, but twelve inches high and we saw no difficulty 
in his entertaining many guests in his small quarters. 
Naturally, the size of these nobles of France— émigrés— 
would have shrunken with their fortunes. Barbara, our 
nurse, boasted that she had often seen them, and described 
them as perpetually busy with eating frogs’ legs and smoking 
corn-cob pipes. We said nothing, but secretly we did not 
believe Barbara’s story. That statement about cob pipes 
such as the negroes smoked lacked common-sense. We 
could not be taken in by it. 

When we had anything especially good to eat, such as taffy 
or black cake, we would throw bits of it up to the upper shelf, 
and when the evening readings touched on wars or deeds of 
derring-do, we opened the closet door that Monsieur Jean 
might hear. I remember that in the midst of the great tour- 
nament in Ivanhoe somebody gasped in a whisper, ‘‘ Maybe 
he was there!’’ The idea was so tremendous that we had 
to stop reading that night to think it over. 

Nobody had ever seen Jean, and there was only one person 
in the house to whom he would speak. It was very seldom 
that we could persuade this friend of the exiled nobleman to 
seek an audience. When he consented, how our hearts 
throbbed and our feet grew cold as he would rise, lay down 
his cigar and gravely unlock the closet door. 

Three little taps. ‘‘ Monsieur!”’ 

Silence. Other taps. ‘‘ Monsieur, will you permit the 
children to bid you good-evening?’’ 

““Oui—oui!’”’ ina shrill little voice, thin and sharp as the 
stab of a penknife. It came from the closet, from the floor, 
from the open window, and our blood ran cold as we listened. 

“What would they ask of poor Jean Crapeaud?’’ 

““Go on. Speak!’’ the interpreter would say, nodding 
solemnly to us. 

That was the awful moment! 

Usually the boldest boy would gasp, ‘‘ Where did you fight 
to-day, General?”’ 

Sometimes the answer was ‘‘ With the Indians,’’ or 
‘Against the Turks,’’ or, most blood-curdling of all, ‘‘ In 
Africa, with lions.’? But he always quickly added: ‘‘I am 
tired now with the fight. I go to sleep. Bon soir, mes 
enfants’’— the shrill pipe of a voice retreating up and up into 
the air. 

“Bon soir, Monsieur,’’ we would shout in chorus. Oh, 
the fearful joy and relief as the last thin ‘‘ Adieu’’ died out 
and the interpreter locked the door, invariably coughing 
violently. 

The town in which we lived was a sleepy Southern village, 
backed by green wooded hills, with one or two streets lazily 
stretching side by side along the bank of the river and bor- 
dered by stately rows of Lombardy poplars—their gutters 
choked with grass and yellow starwort, and, sometimes, a 
pig. A few large dwellings, set in old-fashioned lawns and 
gardens, wore their drapery of woodbine and roses with a cer- 
tain stateliness. The village was a halting-place on the great 
National Road, then the only avenue of traffic between the 
South and the North. Every morning two stage-coaches with 
prancing horses and shrill horns dashed down the sleeping 
streets to the wharf, full of passengers from the East who 
hurried on board the steamboats bound for St. Louis or New 
Orleans. Huge vans often passed, laden with merchandise 
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for the plantations or with bales of cotton for the Norther 
mills. Now and then a white-topped Conestoga wagon draw 
by eight horses, each carrying a chime of bells, came throug! 
the village bearing an emigrant family to the West. The 
mother and children peeped out of the high front, and th 
father, carrying a gun, walked with his dog. 

These emigrants often were from Norway or Poland oj 
Germany and wore their national costumes as European peas 
ants still did then. Then the wagon meant as much to us a 
Ivanhoe itself. It had come up with these strange people o 
of far-off lands of mystery and was taking them into t 
wilderness, full of raging bears and panthers and painte 
warriors, all to be fought in turn. We used to look after th 
children peeping out at us with bitter envy. 

I see now that the village was a picturesque old place. O; 
a bluff by the river were the ruins of the fort in which the firs 
settlers took shelter from the Indians. These old settler: 
grew rich from the growth in value of land which had cos 
them nothing. One of them was still living, long past eighty 
and each year used to give a ball in his barnlike house, wher 
he would appear in an old Continental uniform and bare feet 
The descendants of these old hunters made up the new-ric 
class of the village. They had swarthy skins, small glitt 
ing black eyesand high cheek-bones. I suspect now that the 
inherited more than land from the red men. Their only ides 
of fashionable life was hard drinking and high gambling. 

In some of the old houses, however, lived quiet folk wh 
kept apart from these people. In each of these house 
holds were a few slaves, some family portraits and plate, 
shelf or two of Latin and English classics—and very littl 
money. The owners stood as secure on their pedigree a 
though they traced their blood back through nobles of Castile 
for fifty generations. They had a fine simplicity and gentle 
ness of speech which I remember as I do songs heard in m 
childhood. Father Vaughan, the Catholic priest, was one” 
them, and Dgctor Morris, the old Episcopal minister, wh 
christened and married and buried us all— was another. Th 
two old men used to meet sometimes in our house (for every 
body who was witty or wise loved to gather about Her), bu 
they were formal and stately to each other as to nobody els¢ 
and neither man ever spoke of religion when the other was by} 

In the largest of the old houses lived Colonel Richard Stuar! 
The Colonel was the only man I ever saw who wore knee | 
breeches and a queue. Mistress Stuart, too, when she cam 
to drink tea with us, wore a velvet gown with ruby button: 
and a lawn turban folded above her whiter hair. They were | 
a most simple-minded, gentle old couple, and, being childles' 
were never so happy as when we visited them and they cou 
stuff us with plum-cake and syllabub. Yet we always fe 
that they were not quite real, but had come down fro! | 
that far-off age where everything was old, where Georg | 
Washington was the father of his country and Elijah was ca! 
ried off to Heaven in a fiery chariot. 

Suddenly a mysterious disaster befell the old people. | 
never was explained to us. Even now I can but guess at th | 

| 
| 
| 


facts. ; 

There was in the village a certain Squire Hiram McCal 
our one man of business. The town was proud of him. W 
children used to hear men boast that ‘‘ Hiram was a financiet 
known from New York to St. Louis.’’ ‘‘ Hiram could ho 
his own on any Exchange in the country.’’ He was a stou! 
hook-nosed, keen-eyed man. We knew that he had a Ban ( 
and Capital. We used to hear him bragging on the street — 
corners of his plans to make his fellow-citizens rich. H! 
never spoke to us, but would stumble over us and push us ov 
of his way. 

One day the whole town whispered together as at a funera 
Many of the women cried. We listened, of course, wherevs 
we could. Some of the men we found ‘‘had gone 6 
McCall’s paper’’—whatever that might be—‘‘and wel 
ruined. But the ruin of old Dick Stuart,’’ they said, ‘‘ wa 
the most complete of all.’’ 
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_ We hurried at once to the Stuart place and peeped through 
he fence. What was ruin? Were our old friends dead? 
No, there they were on the porch, and She was with them. 
er face was pale and her eyes burning. She was urging 
em to take the benefit of some law which she said Henry 
clay had made for the help of poor debtors. 

‘* Are you to starve in your old age,’’ we heard her sobbing, 
‘to pay the debts of that villain?”’ 

“T signed my name. I gave my word,’’ was all that the 
iid man said. 

We thought it wiser to go home. She might look at the 

ence. But we were satisfied. If She and Henry Clay had 
ken the matter in hand it was all right. 
_ There is a blur of time. Then cameadayof horror. The 
jtuarts had nothing. The old man gave up houses, money, 
and—all; even the velvet gowns and ruby buttons were sold 
o the dark-skinned rich women. 

The story was told to us a hundred times. ‘‘ You must 
inderstand,’’ She said, the tears in her eyes. ‘‘ The Colonel 
's penniless and homeless. But he has kept his honor!” 
jhe urged us to take this thing to heart and when we were 
‘rown up to go and do likewise. 

I don’t think the lesson struck home. Honor, with no 
jouse, nor plum-cake, nor knee-breeches, looks mean and 
old when one is nine years old. Later we heard that the 
tolonel had asked for, and been given, the post of tollgate 
ceeper on the turnpike, and was there, taking the tolls. 

For years after that, on every fair Sun- 
lay afternoon we were dressed and taken 
o the tollhouse to ‘‘ pay our respects.’” 
There was always a certain solemnity in 
he visit, something like a presentation at 
ourt. The whole town delighted to honor 
he old people. You always found some 
f their old friends on the vine-covered 
ittle porch where Mistress Stuart sat in 
ver soft gray gown. There was no lawn 
urban now to hide her white hair. But 
he Colonel still wore his knee-breeches 
snd gueue. This comforted us greatly. 
The tollgate was on a lonely mountain 
‘oad. Hours might pass before a wagon 
ir horseman would be seen coming up out 
if the fog. But then it was a fine sight to 
ee the Colonel lay down his pipe, step 
olemnly out on the road, and taking off 
iis hat pass the time of day with the trav- 
Mer, while the “levy’’ or ‘‘fip’’ was 
sanded to him. 
| His story was known throughout that 
vart of Virginia and great reverence was 
hown by all passers-by to the old gate- 
“eeper. 
| Another figure belonging to our first 
lays in the world was ‘‘ Knocky-luft.’’ I 
\ieard, forty years later, that her real name 
\vas Cathy Warren, and that she had come 
jong before I was horn from County Cork 
\with her boy Jim to seek their fortune here 
im went on to the West and his mother 
\vaited in our village for him to come back 
with the fortune. I remember her chubby 
yace and blue eyes often bent greedily over 
ome new gown or hat of my mother’s. 
 Ah-h!’’ she would mutter with breath- 
\ess delight. ‘‘ I do be thinkin’ Jim would 
ve cravin’ the like for his old Knocky-luft 
jwhen he comes back wid his big bags of 
yoold! He’s such a fool boy!” 
| Jim wrote one day that he was ‘‘ pushin’ 
jm to the Rockies and would write again 
jwhen he came back.’’ 
| Long before our childhood Knocky was 
vaiting for that letter. Still waiting, she 
\rew, as the years went by, into a lean, 
“ellow old woman with hungry, frightened 
vyes. Every day she stopped at the house 
\n her way down the street. 

“Where are you going, Knocky?’’ we always cried. 
; 


“ To the po—stoffis, children,’ she would say with dignity. 
‘ There’!] bea letter to-day from my son James, I’m thinkin’.’”’ 
We used to watch for her at the garden gate as she crept 
jack again, to comfort her with a plate of good things saved 
rom the midday meal. If we could show her, too, a gay 
‘own or bit of finery the cure wascomplete. She would turn 
jt over and over eagerly shaking her head, muttering: ‘‘I 
|;oubt I’m too old—I don’t want to be redickelus. But Jim’I1 
|e havin’ his own way! He allays called me his pretty 
|kmock.’? Then she would go away, cheerfully calling out 
hat we would see her in the morning. 

As years went by she grew more lean and gray and silent. 
it last she gave up work altogether. Nobody dared to offer 
}eralms. I remember the shudder that went through the 


The Commons was the plague spot of the village, a collec- 
jton of wretched cabins tenanted by drunken free negroes and 
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Irish. Among its other horrors were goats and jimson-weeds 
and a foul pond covered with yellow slime. 

Knocky-luft found shelter in one of these hovels. Never 
by a word did she let us know that her hope was gone, that 
she had lost faith in Jim. 

Every morning she crept down to the post-office and back 
again. There was a certain drunken old hag known to the 
village as Widdy Kate, who sometimes followed her with 
jeers, desiring to know whether ‘‘ her ladyship’s son was 
coming to-day in his charyut an’ six?” 

Knocky took refuge from her in our gardenone day. ‘‘ To 
think, childher,’’ she cried, ‘‘ that I’ve sunk down to livin’ in 
the same house with Widdy Kate! Only she has the big room 
an’ I hev the kitchen! ”’ 

How could we comfort such misery as that? It was rain- 
ing. We dragged her into the house and showed her my new 
frock of nankin embroidered in linen floss. This was com- 
forting, and when we reached the pantry and displayed a row 
of smoking mince pies — Knocky was laughing. 

It was Thanksgiving Day —the first that ever had been kept 
in the village. The Chief Burgess Pomeroy had urged it on 


us this year, but the people did not take it up heartily. 
“Why,’’ Father Vaughan had said at supper the night 
before —‘‘why should we adopt a Yankee holy day? I strongly 
suspect that Pomeroy came from New England himself.’’ 
‘“ The feast of Thanksgiving,’’ said Doctor Morris who was 
there for supper, too, ‘‘ belongs to ows church. 


We kept it 


in England centuries before the first Yankee was born.”’ 

Then She said in that soft, steady way which always ended 
a dispute, ‘‘ We cannot have too many days in the year on 
which to thank God together.’’ 

We tried to make tiis all clear to Knocky, with the pies, 
real and smoking, in sight. But she grew restless again. 

“What for shud 7 be thankin’ God?”’ she cried 
mas I know, an’ the Battle of N-Yorleens, an’ the Fourth of 
July. But I can’t be givin’ thanks—I’Il go home, childher. 
No, I want no dinner.”’ 

She would not even take a pie. We tried to hold her back, 
but she shook us off and went down the street under the drip- 
ping trees again, back to her home with Kate. We werestill, 
I remember, at the window looking miserably out at the rain 
when She came up the path. She was very pale and she held 
something white in her hand. 

‘Is Knocky here?’’ she said. ‘‘ It is the letter from Jim.”’ 

The day is blurred to me. I wish to tell only what I 
remember clearly, for this story is a fact in every detail. 


OUR FEET GREW COLD AS HE WOULD RISE, LAY DOWN 
HIS CIGAR AND GRAVELY UNLOCK THE CLOSET DOOR 


“* Christ-: 


“‘Jim’’ came that afternoon to the house to find his mother. 
He was a stout, oldish man with a worn face but kind eyes. 
He was handsomely dressed and stated to my father that he 
had grown rich in the West and had come to take his mother 
home. ‘I'll make her happy!’ he said. Why he had not 
come before I do not know to this day, but he seemed to sat- 
isfy my father, for he shook hands heartily with him, and said: 

‘“ She shall be brought to you here, sir, at once.’’ 

But She interposed, saying: ‘‘ No; let him go and find his 
mother as she is.’’? She did not shake hands with Jim. 

Feeling that the Commons was the centre of public interest 
that day we found our way there in the afternoon, braving the 
terrors of Widdy Kate and the butting billy-goats. Knocky 
saw us far off. ‘‘ Come in, childher!’’ she called. ‘‘ Come 
in. It’s Jim! I mean, it’s my son, Mr.——’’ 

She stopped and looked at him. She was frightened, 
uncertain. He stroked her hand gently, humoring her like 
a baby. 

Se Viesmeite ss yan: 
mother.”’ 

Knocky started up. ‘* Look at my gown, childher! Silk, 
d’ye see, as ud stan’ alone! Jim had it made up in the latest 
fashion. An’ the lace in the bosom, d’ye see? An’ flowin’ 
sleeves! An’ the goold watch!”’ 

“T thought she’d be pleased,’’ he said awkwardly, looking 
at us. 

“P11 tell ye what’ll plaze me!’’ she cried shrilly. “If 
you'll go out I’]] put them allon. An’ Jim’ll 
get a carriage—an open phaton like a 
charyut an’ two horses an’ we’ll drive past 
Widdy Kate’s dure through the streets to 
the Travelers’ Inn, an’ we’ll take dinner 
there) 2: 

“Very well, mother,’’ said her son, watch- 
ing her uneasily. 

‘““You’ve got enough money? None but 
rich folks can dine at the Travelers’ Inn. 
They drink wine for dinner. Can we have 
wine? An’ you’ll drive slow through the 
streets. Past the po—stoffis! I want to stop 
an’ tell them that my letter’s come! ”’ 

Jim came out with us and shut the door. 
We took time to notice that he looked white 
and sick and that Widdy Kate was waiting 
with all the other neighbors at the pond, and 
then we scurried home to tell the news. 

An hour later we saw the phaeton making 
its triumphal way down the street. The sun 
had come out and shone on the wet trees. 

Suddenly the horses stopped near our gate. 
Jim jumped out of the phaeton and lifted 
Knocky-luft in his arms. He carried her 
past us up the path. 

“She is not well!’’ he cried. 
a doctor?’’ 

In a minute she was lying on a couch and 
they were rubbing her hands, and I was run- 
ning for old Doctor Tanner, whose shop 
(with the terrible skeleton) was at the back 
of our garden. 

Then everybody knew, and came. When 
they saw Knocky the men took off their hats 
and the women cried and went out again. 
Doctor Morris, our old minister, came up the 
path, thinking that he was needed, but seeing 
who it was he ran to find Father Vaughan. 
**TIt is you who is wanted,’’ he cried. “Go 
— make haste!’’ 

All this time Kuocky was looking at Jim. 
When I saw her eyes I thought, “‘ She knows 
him now!” 


I came a little while ago, you know, 


‘“ Where is 


*““Dear boy!’’ she whispered, “ you’ve 
come!’’ 
He was holding her in hisarms. Presently 


he kissed her and laid her down. 

““T came too late,’’ he said, and went out 
to another room. 

Now She had been watching him, very 


sternly, I thought. Presently She went to him and touched 


him gently. ‘‘ No, you were not too late,’’ she said. 

We children went into the room where Knocky lay.  It,was 
very still. Father Vaughan knelt beside her, praying. The 
women went in and out, silently, with white faces. We 


knew that something had-come into the house that we never 
had known before. We found old Doctor Morris outside. 

‘What has happened?’’ we whispered. ‘‘ What is it?” 

The old man was pale, but he said to us cheerfully, “‘ Knocky 
has gone, dear children, to keep the great day of Thanks- 
giving.’’ 

The sleepy old village is now a great manufacturing city 
with huge chimneys belching forth smoke overhead, and gangs 
of foreign Jaborers crowding the streets below. If you should 
go there you would not find one of these people of whom I 
have told you. 

The old house, they tell me, is still standing. I wonder if 
the field beside it is still vacant? And on moonlight nights 
does — Something —cry there, and moan for that which is 
gone and will not come again? 
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CHAPTER X 

NE morning in November of the same year Laura joined 
C) her husband at breakfast, preoccupied and a little 
grave, her mind full of a subject about which, she 
told herself, she could no longer keep from speaking. So 
soon as an opportunity presented itself, which was when 
Jadwin laid down his paper and drew his coflee-cup toward 

him, Laura exclaimed: ‘‘ Curtis.’’ 

“Well, old girl?’’ 

“‘ Curtis, dear, when is it all going to end — your 
speculating? You never used to be this way. It seems as 
though, nowadays, I never had you to myself. Even when 
you are not going over papers and reports and that, or talking 
by the hour to Mr. Gretry in the library —even when you are 
not doing all that, your mind seems to be away from me— 
down there in La Salle Street or the Board of Trade Building. 
Dearest, you don’t know. I don’t mean to complain, and I 
don’t want to be exacting or selfish, but—-sometimes I— Iam 
lonesome. Don’t interrupt,’’ she said hastily. ‘‘ I want to 
say it all at once, and then never speak of it again. Last 
night, when Mr. Gretry was here, you said, just after dinner, 
that you would be all through your talk inan hour. And I 
waited. I waited till eleven, and then I went to bed. 
Dear, I—I—I was lonesome. The evening was so long. I 
had put on my very prettiest gown, the one you said you liked 
so much, and you never seemed to notice. You told me Mr. 
Gretry was going by nine, and I had it all planned how we 
would spend the evening together.’’ 

But she got no further. Her husband had taken her in his 
arms, and had interrupted her words with blustering exclama- 
tions of self-reproach and self-condemnation. He was a 
brute, he cried, a senseless, selfish ass, who had no right to 
such a wife, who was not worth a single one of the tears that 
by now were trembling on Laura’s lashes. 

‘“Now we won’t speak of it again,’’ she began. 
pose I am selfish ——’’ 

‘Selfish nothing! ’’ he exclaimed. 
I’m the one——’’ 

‘‘ But,’’ Laura persisted, ‘‘ some time you will—get out of 
this speculating for good? Oh, I do look forward to it so! 
And, Curtis, what is the use? We’re so rich now we can’t 
spend our money. What do you want to make more for?”’ 

‘“QOh, it’s not the money,’’ he answered. “‘ It’s the fun of 
the thing; the excitement ——’’ 

‘“ That’s just it, the ‘excitement.’ You don’t know, Curtis. 
It is changing you. You are so nervous sometimes, and 
sometimes you don’t listen to me when I talk to you. I can 
just see what’s in your mind. It’s wheat, wheat, wheat, 
wheat, wheat, wheat all the time. Oh, if you knew how I 
hated and feared it!’’ 

““Well, old girl, that settles it. I wouldn’t make you 
unhappy a single minute for all the wheat in the world.’’ 

““ And you will stop speculating ?”’ 

‘Well, I can’t pull out all in a moment, but just as soon 
as a chance comes I’ll get out of the market. At any rate, 
I won’t have any 
business of mine 
come between us. 
I don’t like it any 
more than you do. 
Why, how long is 
it since we’ve read 
any book together, as 
we used to when you 
read aloud to me?”’ 


) plisup- 


“Don’t talk that way. 
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“Not since we came back from 
the country.’’ 

““By George, that’s so, that’s 
so.’’ He shook his head. “ I’ve 
got to taper off. You’re right, 
Laura. But you don’t know, you 
haven’t a guess how this trading in 
wheat gets a hold of you. And, 
then, what am I to do? What are 
we fellows, who have made our 
money, to do? I’ve got to be busy. 
I can’t sit down and twiddle my 
thumbs. And I don’t believe in 
lounging around clubs, or playing 
with race-horses, or murdering 
game birds, or running some poor, 
helpless fox todeath. Speculating 
seems to be about the only game 
or the only business that’s left open 
to me—that appears to be legiti- 
mate. I know I’ve gone too far 
into it, and I promise you I’1l quit. 
But it’s fine fun. When you know 
how to swing a deal, and can look 
ahead a little further than the 
other fellows, and can take chances 
they daren’t, and plan and manceu- 
vre, and then see it all come out 
just as you had known it would all 
along —I tell you it’s absorbing.’’ 

“But you never do tell me,’’ she 
objected. ‘‘I never know what you 
are doing. I hear through Mr. 
Court or Mr. Gretry, but never 
through you. Don’t you think you could trust me? I want to 
enter into your life on its every side, Curtis. Tell me,’’ she 
suddenly demanded, ‘‘ what are you doing now?’’ 

“Very well, then,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you. Of course 
you mustn’t speak about it. It’s nothing very secret, but it’s 
always as well to keep quiet about these things.’”’ 

She gave her word, and leaned her elbows on the table, 
prepared to listen intently. Jadwin crushed a lump of sugar 
against the inside of his coffee-cup. 

‘“Well,’’? he began, ‘‘I’ve not been doing anything very 
exciting, except to buy wheat.”’ 

‘“ What for?’’ 

“To sell again. 
that wheat is going up. I was the very first to see it, I guess, 
way back last April. Now in August, this year, while we 
were up at the lake, I bought three million bushels.”’ 

““ Three— million—bushels!’’? she murmured. 
what do you do with it? Where do you put it?”’ 

He tried to explain that he had merely bought the right to 
call for the grain on a certain date, but she could not under- 
stand this very clearly. 

‘““They must have wheat, and I’ve got it.’’ 

“Never mind,’’ she told him; “‘ go on.’’ 

““Well, then, at the end of August we found out that the 
wet weather in England would make a short crop there, 
and along in September came the news that Siberia would 
not raise enough to supply the southern provinces of 
Russia. That left only the United States and the Argentine 
Republic to feed pretty much the whole world. Of course 
that would make wheat valuable. Seems to be a short- 
crop year everywhere. I saw that wheat would go higher 
and higher, soI bought another million bushels in October, 
and another early in this month. That’s all. You see, I 
figure that pretty soon those people over in England and 
Italy and Germany—the people that eat wheat—will be 
willing to pay us in America big prices for it, because it’s 
so hard to get. They’ve got to have the wheat— it’s bread 
’n’ butter to them.’’ 

‘Oh, then, why not give it to them?’’ she cried. 
to those poor people—your five million bushels. Why, that 
would be a godsend to them.’’ Jadwin stared a moment. 

“Oh, that isn’t exactly how it works out,’’ he said. 

Before he could say more the maid came in and handed to 
Jadwin three dispatches. 

‘“ Now those,’’ said Laura, when the servant had gone out, 
““you get those every morning. Are those part of your busi- 
ness? What do they say?” 

“T’ll read them to you,’’ he told her as he slit the first 
envelope. ‘‘ They are cablegrams from agents of mine in 
Europe. Gretry arranged to have them sent to me. Here 
now, this is from Odessa. It’s in cipher, but’’—he drew a 
narrow memorandum-book from his breast pocket—‘“‘ I'll 
translate it for you.”’ 


“Why, 


““ Give it 
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‘IT’S THE ‘EUROPEAN DEMAND’ AT LAST” 


He turned the pages of the key book a few moments, jottin| 
down the translation on the back of an envelope with the gol 
pencil at the end of his watch-chain. 

“‘ Here’s how it reads,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ ‘ Cash wheal 
advanced one cent bushel on Liverpool buying, stock ligh 
Shipping to interior. European price not attractive 
sellers.” 

‘“ What does that mean?’’ she asked. 

‘Well, that Russia will not export wheat, that she has ni 
more than enough for herself, so that Western Europe 
have to look to us for her wheat.”’ 

‘‘ And the others? Read those to me.”’ 

Again Jadwin translated. 

“This is from Paris.’’ 

“«* Answer on one million bushels wheat in your market- 
stocks lighter than expected, and being cleared up.’ ”’ 

‘“ Which is to say?’’ she queried. 

““They want to know how much I would ask for a million 
bushels. They find it hard to get the stuff over there—jus 
as I said they would.’’ 

‘“ Will you sell it to them?”’ 

“Maybe. Ill talk to Sam about it.”’ 

“And now the last one.”’ 

“It’s from Liverpool, and Liverpool, you must understant 
is the great buyer of wheat. It’s a tremendously influential 
place.’’ 

He began once more to consult the key book, one fing 
following the successive code words of the dispatch. 

Laura, watching him, saw his eyes suddenly contract. 

‘* By George,’’ he muttered all at once; ‘‘ by George, what 
this?’’ : 

‘““What is it?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Is it important?’’ 

But, all-absorbed, Jadwin neither heard nor responded. 
Three times he verified the same word. 

“Oh, please tell me,’’ she begged. 

Jadwin shook his head impatiently and held up a warning 
hand. 

‘“‘ Wait, wait,’? he said. ‘' Wait a minute.’’ 

Word for word he wrote out the translation of the cable- 
gram, and then studied it intently. 

‘“That’s it,’? he said at last. Then he got to his feel 
“‘T guess I’ve had enough breakfast,’’ he declared. 
looked at his watch, touched the call bell, and when the mai 
appeared said: 

‘‘Tell Jarvis to bring the buggy around right away.” 

‘But, dear, what is it?’’ repeated Laura. ‘‘ You said yo 
would tell me. You see,’’ she cried, ‘‘it’s just as I sa 
You’ve forgotten my very existence. When it’s a question ol 
wheat I count for nothing. And just now, when you read the 
dispatch to yourself, you were all different; such a look came 
into your face, so cruelly eager and triumphant ie 

‘“You’d be eager, too,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ if you understood. 
Look; read it for yourself.’’ 


_ He thrust the cable into her hands. Over each code word 
he had written its translation, and his wife read: 

_ ‘‘Large firms here short and in embarrassing position, 
owing to curtailment in Argentine shipments. Can negotiate 
for five million wheat if price satisfactory.” 

e ““Well?’’ she asked. 

“ Well, don’t you see what that means? It’s the ‘ European 
-demand’ at last. They must have wheat, and I’ve got it to 
give ’em—wheat that I bought, oh, at seventy cents, some of 
it, and they’ll pay the market —that is, eighty cents— for it. 
Oh, they’Il pay more. They’ll pay eighty-two if I want ’em 
to. France is after the stuff, too. Remember that cable from 
Paris I just read. They’d bid against each other. Why, if 
I pull this off, if this goes through—and, by George,’’ he 
-went on, speaking as much to himself as to her, new phases 
_of the affair presenting themselves to him at every moment — 
“ by George, I don’t have to throw this wheat into the Pit and 
break down the price—and Gretry has understandings with 
the railroads, through the elevator gang, so we get big rebates. 
Why, this wheat is worth eighty-two cents to them, and then 
there’s this ‘curtailment in Argentine shipments.’ That’s 
the first word we’ve had about small crops there. Holy 
Moses, if the Argentine crop is off wheat will knock the roof 
clean off the Board of Trade!’’ The maid reappeared inthe 
doorway. ‘‘ The buggy?’’ queried Jadwin. ‘‘ All right. I’m 
off, Laura, and—until it’s over keep quiet about all this, you 
know. Ask me to read you some more cables some day. It 
brings good luck.’’ 

He gathered up his dispatches and the mail and was gone. 
Laura, left alone, sat looking out of the window a long 
moment. She heard the front door close, and then the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs on the asphalt by the porte-cochére. They 
died down, ceased, and all at once a great silence seemed to 
settle over the house. 
Laura sat thinking. At last she rose. 
‘Tt is the first time,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ that Curtis ever 
forgot to kiss me good-by.’’ 
The day, for all that the month was December, was fine. 
|The sun shone; under foot the ground was dry and hard. 
| The snow which had fallen ten days before was practically 
gone. In fine, it was a perfect day for riding. Laura called 
her maid and got into her habit. The groom with his own 
| horse and Crusader were waiting for her when she descended. 
_ That forenoon Laura rode further and longer than usual. 
| She made a circle around North Lake, and came back by way 
‘of the Linne monument and the Palm House, Crusader 
jambling quietly, the groom trotting stolidly in the rear. 
Throughout. all her ride she had seen no one but the park 
gardeners and the single gray-coated, mounted policeman 
‘whom she met each time she rode, and who always touched 
his helmet to her as she cantered past. Possibly she had 
grown a little careless in looking out for pedestrians at the 
crossings, for as she turned eastward at the La Salle statue 
‘she all but collided with a gentleman who was traversing the 
‘road at the same time. 
She brought her horse to a standstill with a little start of 
\apprehension, but started again as she saw that the gentleman 
was Sheldon Corthell. 
_ “Well,” she cried, taken all aback, unable to think of 
\formalities, and relapsing all at once into the young girl of 
‘Barrington, Massachusetts, ‘‘ well, I never—of all the 
‘people.’’ 
But, no doubt, she had been more in his mind than he in 
‘hers, and a meeting with her was for him an eventuality not 
at all remote. There was more of pleasure than of embar- 
\rassment in that first look in which he recognized the wife 


of Curtis Jadwin. He came quickly forward, one hand 
‘extended, the other holding his cap. 

~ “T cannot tell you how glad I am,’’ he exclaimed. 

| It was the old Corthell beyond doubting or denial. Not a 


single inflection of his low-pitched, gently modulated voice 
‘was wanting; not a single infinitesimal mannerism was 
changed, even to the little tilting of the chin when he spoke, 
or the quick winking of the eyelids, or the smile that nar- 
‘rowed the corners of the eyes themselves, or the trick of 
perfect repose of his whole body. Even his handkerchief, as 
always, since first she had known him, was tucked into his 
sleeve at the wrist. 

“And so you are back again,’’ she cried. 
and how?” 

[> And so—yes—so I am back again,’’ he repeated, as they 
shook hands. ‘‘ Only day before yesterday, and quite sur- 
reptitiously. No one knows yet that I am here. I crept in 
‘—or my train did— under the cover of night from Tuscany 
and old gardens and marble porticoes.’’ 


a. Now why any one should leave Tuscan gardens and por- 
icoes for a winter in Chicago I cannot see,’’ she said. 

_ “Tt is a little puzzling,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But I fancy that 
my gardens and porticoes and all the rest had come to seem to 
a little—as the French would put it—molle. I began to 
for a touch of our hard, harsh city again. Harshness 
has its place, I think, if it is only to cut one’s teeth on,’’ 

_ Laura looked down at him, smiling. 

I should have thought you had cut yours long ago,’’ she 


“And when, 


Not my wisdom teeth,’’ he urged. ‘‘I feel now that I 
ve come to that time of life when it is expedient to have 
dom.’ 
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““T have never known that feeling,’’ she confessed, ‘‘ and I 
live in the ‘hard, harsh’ city.’’ 

“Oh, that is because you have never known what it meant 
not to have wisdom,’’ he retorted. ‘‘ Tell me about every- 
body,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Your husband, he is well, of course, 
and distressfully rich. I heard of him in New York. And 
Page, our little, solemn Minerva of Dresden china?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Page is well, but you will hardly recognize her; 
such a young lady nowadays.”’ 

“And Mr. Court, ‘Landry’? I remember he always 
impressed meas though he had just had his hair cut; and the 
Cresslers, and Mrs. Wessels, and ——’’ 

“ All well. Mrs. Cressler will be delighted to hear you 
are back. Yes, everybody is well.”’ 
‘“ And, last of all, Mrs. Jadwin? 

see how well and happy you are.”’ 


But I needn’t ask; I can 


“And Mr. Corthell,’’ she queried, ‘“‘is also well and 
happy?” 
“Mr. Corthell,’’ he responded, ‘“‘is very well, and—toler- 


ably happy, thank you. One has lost a few illusions, but 
has managed to keep enough to grow old on.”’ 

“T shouldn’t imagine,’’ she told him, ‘‘ that one lost illu- 
sions in Tuscan gardens and marble porticoes.”’ 

** Quite right,’’ he hastened to reply, smiling cheerfully. 
“One lost noillusionsin Tuscany. One wentthereto cherish 
the few that yet remained. But,’’ he added, without change 
of manner, ‘‘one begins to believe that even a lost illusion 
can be very beautiful sometimes — even in Chicago.”’ 

“‘T want you to dine with us,’’ said Laura. ‘‘ You’ve 


hardly met my husband, and I think you will like some of our 
I will haveall your old friends there, the Cresslers 
When can you come?”’ 

““T wrote you 
You see, Iam 


pictures. 
and Aunt Wess’ and all. 

“Oh, didn’t you get my note?’’ he asked. 
yesterday, asking if I might call to-night. 
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only in Chicago for a couple of days. I must go on to St. 
Louis to-morrow, and shall not be back for a week.’’ 

““Note? No, I’ve had no note fromyou. Oh, I know what 
happened. Curtis left in a hurry this morning, and he 
swooped all the mail into his pocket at the last moment. I 
knew some of my letters were with his. There’s where your 
note went. But, never mind; it makes no difference now that 
we've met. Yes, by all means, come to-night—to dinner. 
We’re not a bit formal. Curtis won’t have it. We dine at 
six; and I’ll try to get the others. Oh, but Page won’t be 
there—I forgot. She and Landry Court are going to have 
dinner with Aunt Wess’, and are all going to a lecture 
afterward.’’ 


—‘“ ONE BEGINS TO BELIEVE THAT EVEN A LOST ILLUSION CAN 
BE VERY BEAUTIFUL SOMETIMES—EVEN IN CHICAGO” 
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The artist expressed his thanks and accepted her invitation. 

Laura cantered homeward in high spirits. She was very 
glad that Corthell had come back. She had always liked him. 
He not only talked well himself, but seemed to have the faculty 
of making her dothe same. She remembered that in the old 
days, before she had met Jadwin, her mind and conversation, 
for undiscoverable reasons, had never been nimbler or more 
effective than when in the company of the artist. 

Arrived at home, Laura, seated at her desk, and still in 
habit, lost no time in telephoning to Mrs. Cressler. 

““What,’’ this latter cried when she told her the news, 
“that Sheldon Corthell back again! Well, dear me, suz, if 
he wasn’t the last person in my mind. I do remember the 
lovely windows he used to paint, and how refined and elegant 
he always was—and the loveliest hands and voice.’’ 

“ He’s to dine with us to-night, and I want you and Mr. 
Cressler to come.”’ 

“Oh, Laura, child, Ijust simply can’t. Charlie’s gota man 
from Milwaukee coming here to-night, and I’ve got to feed 
him. Isn’t it too provoking? I’ve got to sit and listen to 
those two clattering commissions and percentages and all, 
when I might be hearing Sheldon Corthell talk art and poetry 
and stained glass. I declare, I never have any luck.”’ 

At quarter to six that evening Laura sat in the library, 
before the fireplace, in her black velvet dinner gown, cutting 
the pages of a new novel, the ivory cutter as it turned and 
glanced in her hand appearing to be a mere prolongation of 
her slender fingers. But she was not interested in the book, 
and from time to time glanced nervously at the clock upon 
the mantel-shelf over her head. Jadwin was not home yet, 
and she was distressed at the thought of keeping dinner 
waiting. He usually came back from downtown at five 
o’clock, and even earlier. To-day she had expected that 
quite possibly the business implied in the Liverpool 
cable of the morning 
might detain him, but 
surely he should be home 
by now; and as the minutes 
passed she listened more 
and more anxiously for the 
sound of hoofs on the 
driveway at the side of the 
house. 

At five minutes of the 
hour, when Corthell was 
announced, there was still 
no sign of her husband. 
But as she was crossing the 
hall on her way to the 
drawing-room, one of the 
servants informed her that 
Mr. Jadwin had just tele- 
phoned that he would be 
home in half an hour. 

““Ts he on the telephone 
now?’’ she asked quickly. 
‘“ Where did he telephone 


from?’”’ 

But it appeared that 
Jadwin had “‘hung up” 
without mentioning his 
whereabouts. 
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home,’’ said the servant. 
‘*Mr. Jadwin told Jarvis 
not to wait. He said he 
would come in the street 
cars.’’ 

Laura reflected that she 
could delay dinner a half- 
hour, and gave orders to 
that effect. 

‘“We shall have to wait 
a little,’? she explained to 
Corthell as they exchanged 
greetings in the drawing- 
room. ‘‘Curtis has some 
special business on hand 
to-day, and is half an hour 
late.”’ 

They sat down on either 
side of the fireplace in the 
lofty apartment, with its 
sombre hangings of wine- 
colored brocade and thick, 
muffling rugs, and for upward of three-quarters of an hour 
Corthell interested her with his description of his life in 
Northern Italy. At the end of that time dinner was announced. 

“Has Mr. Jadwin come in yet?’’ Laura asked of the 
servant, 

*“No, madam.” 

She bit her lip in vexation. 

“‘T can’t imagine what can keep Curtis so late,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Well,’’ she added, at the end of her resources, 
‘‘ we must make the best of it. I think we will goin, Mr. 
Corthell, without waiting. Curtis must be here soon now.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


HE dean of the corporation lawyers is Samuel 
Calvin Tait Dodd, general counsel of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Mr. Dodd differs from most 
of the corporation lawyers in that he has not piled 
up the enormous wealth that has come to the others. 
This is all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that he was first in the field, that he organized and has 
been continuously intrusted with the legal direction of 
of the trust that, despite all rivals, still ranks as probably the 
greatest in the world, and that he has had for his client for 
nearly a quarter of a century the richest man on earth, John 
D. Rockefeller. It is not that Mr. Dodd is a poor man. He 
himself has said that he is ‘‘ neither rich nor poor,’’ though 
as wealth is accounted to-day he can be said to be only well- 
to-do. The reason for this is that Mr. Dodd belongs to the 
old school of lawyers. Though he was the one to organize 
the first great trust, he contented himself with looking after 
the legal details, leaving the business end and management 
entirely to hisclients. To his friends he has stated the belief 
that lawyers charge too much entirely for their services now- 
adays. This is one heresy. Another is that he believes the 
trust business has been considerably overdone, and frankly 
says so. 

““When we see companies,’’ he says, ‘‘ springing up like 
mushrooms, turning out inflated stock issues that are held out 
as bait to ignorant investors, it is time that some sort of action 
be taken to regulate the business.’’ 


The Standard Oil’s Legal Expert 


Mr. Dodd has been frequently alluded to as the ‘‘ head 
” of the trusts, an appellation that has caused his friends 
some amusement, for anything less like a devil, ‘‘ head’”’ or 
otherwise, than he is would be hard to imagine. He is the 
embodiment of benign good-nature, full of human kindliness. 
Despite his comparatively moderate fortune, he gives largely, 
though quietly, to charity, and he is a devout member of the 
Presbyterian Church. His office is on the fifteenth floor of 
the Standard Oil Building, No. 26 Broadway. Like himself, 
it is rather old-fashioned. His private office is a large room 
which he shares with hissecretary. His desk could probably 
be duplicated for forty or fifty dollars, and if sold at second- 
hand would not fetch more than one-third of that sum. 
Everything about the office has the air of use and long service. 
Of late years Mr. Dodd has not enjoyed good health, but he 
has kept at his work nevertheless, being content with occa- 
sional vacations. He came to New York as general solicitor 
for the Standard Oil Company in 1881, and has never since 
engaged in general outside practice. But in an advisory 
capacity he has assisted in the formation of nearly every one 
of the later trusts. All his life he has been connected with 
oil production. He was bornin Western Pennsylvania sixty- 
six years ago, and began the practice of Jaw at Franklin in 
the year that petroleum was discovered, 1859. The rush that 
came a few years later caused some of the lawyers in that 
section of Pennsylvania to devote themselves to land practice 
and land litigation. Mr. Dodd looked further ahead. He 
saw that with a larger development must come the organi- 
zation of corporations, and he therefore devoted himself 
principally to corporation and equity law. It was not long 
before he was considered an expert in this branch, and it was 
in this way that he came into the service of Standard Oil. 
The incident that led finally to his selection as general solic- 
itor occurred in the latter part of the seventies. The directors 
of the Standard Oil Company, and the directors of the 
Pennsylvania and other railroads, were arrested by the 
Pennsylvania State authorities on the criminal charge of con- 
spiracy, growing out of certain freight rebate arrangements. 
The case looked pretty black until Mr. Dodd, who was called 
in consultation, discovered an old statute under which it was 
possible to take the case out of the jurisdiction of the local 
courts and carry it directly into the supreme court of the State. 
The county authorities who had the prosecution in charge 
thereupon abandoned the case, and a compromise was effected. 
William D, Guthrie is generally alluded to in Wall Street 

s ‘‘the greatest corporation lawyer of them all.’’ His firm, 
Guthrie, Cravath & Henderson, organized, or have 
been associated in the organization of, the recent shipping 
combination, the harvester combination, the American Steel 
Company, the Northern Securities and a dozen others of the 


devil 


have 
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great trusts. Notwithstanding this, however, Mr. Guthrie 
refuses to regard himself as a corporation lawyer. He has 
no taste for the business details involved in these organiza- 
tions, and has simply participated in the new style of trust 
practice because it has been fairly forced upon him. Heisa 
rich man, but compared with Mr. Stetson and Mr. Cromwell 
his fortune is modest. Mr. Guthrie’s particular love is con- 
stitutional law, and though still a young man—only 
forty-three—he is regarded to-day as probably one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers we have ever had. He is the 
story-book sort of lawyer. He entered the firm of which he 
is now head at sixteen as office boy. It wasthen Blatchford, 
Seward, Griswold & Da Costa. He studied stenography at 
night and made such excellent progress that he was advanced 
toa clerkship. Then he went in strongly for the law. He 
saved his money, so that when he was nineteen he could 
afford to take a year off. He entered the Columbia Law 
School, and carried the junior and senior classes together. 
After he had finished he went back into the office and was 
admitted to the bar in 1880. He was then twenty-one. At 
twenty-four he became a partner, and when he was twenty-six 
the firm was reorganized, becoming Seward, Da Costa & 
Guthrie. Mr. Guthrie is essentially a fighter. He would 
sooner fight a good case in court or untangle a knotty consti- 
tutional question than organize a dozen corporations, even 
though there might not be a cent in the first two propositions 
and half a million in the other. Not long ago a man was 
arrested for carrying a lottery ticket from Kentucky into 
Louisiana. Mr. Guthrie doesn’t believe in lotteries, but he 
did believe that the Federal Government exceeded its consti- 
tutional powers, and he is fighting that case now. <A ward 
heeler was arrested for election frauds. Mr. Guthrie is a 
Republican and a purist in politics. The law under which 
the man was arrested was passed by a Republican legislature 
and enforced by a Republican supervisor of elections. Mr. 
Guthrie, however, concluded that the law was unconstitu- 
tional and he is fighting the heeler’s battle to-day, though he 
declines to regard the gentleman from the East Side as his 
client. It was he that fought the income-tax cases. On that 
occasion he had behind him practically the entire wealth of 
Wall Street and he got an enormously large fee. He won 
his case, but he fought it no more heartily than he has fought 
others where there was no fee. 

When the famous ‘‘ Power Case ’’ was brought to restrain 
the Northern Securities merger Mr. Guthrie was retained by 
the Morgan-Hill interests, and the way he put the Power ele- 
ment to flight has become history. Nor are his fighting 
qualities reserved for the court-room alone. Not long ago a 
Brooklyn newspaper sent a photographer to his country home 
at Locust Hill, Long Island, where Mr. Guthrie had laid out 
an elaborate Italian garden. The photographer got a series 
of fine pictures. But before they could be published Mr. 
Guthrie heard that the photographs had been taken, and 
straightway he wrote a letter to the Brooklyn editor, vowing 
all sorts of trouble if the pictures were published. The result 
was that the negatives were turned over to him. Afterward, 
when his ‘‘ constitutional rights’’ had been conceded, he gave 
permission for an article. Mr. Guthrie is a very handsome 
man, an eloquent orator, acharming host, and an unwavering 
friend. He works very hard and rarely takes a vacation. 


” 


The Pioneers of Industrial Promotion 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed’s firm, Reed, Simpson, Thacher 
& Barnum, has probably done as much work in the organi- 
zation of trusts as any other in the Wall Street district 
with the exception of Stetson, Jennings & Russell. John W. 
Simpson is the trust specialist in the firm and looks after all 
the organization work. It was he who organized the National 
Steel, the Republic Steel and Iron, the American Locomotive 
and a score of others. The firm occupies a large suite of 
offices on the fifteenth floor of the Broad-Exchange Building, 
at the corner of Broad Street and Exchange Place. 

Mr. Simpson is a graduate of the firm of Alexander & 
Green, who have been corporation lawyers for more than a 
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quarter of a century. He came to New York in 1871 
from Amherst, New York, but by birth he is a 
Vermonter, from the town of Craftsbury, where he was 
born in 1850. He has a face that is almost classical. 
His features are sharp and clean-cut, his forehead high, | 
his nose large. He has never worn either beard or | 
mustache, and his photographs would readily be mis- 
taken for those of an actor of the Lawrence Barrett type. 
His energy is something marvelous. He has broken down | 
three or four times because he refused to rest, and only last 
summer he was compelled to go to Europe for a long vacation 
or else face the possibility of going to pieces. But, though 
his physical health has been somewhat impaired, his mental | 
strength is as great as ever, and he ranks as one of the most 
far-sighted among the trust organizers. 

The firm which gave Mr. Simpson his legal birth— 
Alexander & Green—is at present presided over -by Colonel 
John J. McCook. The firm has large offices in the Equitable” 
Building, and is ranked to-day, as it has been in the past, as. 
one of the most important of all the concerns that have to do 
with corporation affairs. Colonel McCook was a close per- 
sonal friend of President McKinley. He wasa Captain in Mr, 
McKinley’s battalion and served with him practically through- 
out the war. His brother, George W. McCook, was the law 
partner of Edwin M. Stanton, and naturally this gave the 
young Colonel very influential connections. But Mr. McCook 
would certainly have won his way anyhow, as he demon- 
strated soon after he got into practice. He had been in the 
great New York firm less than ten years when he practically 
dominated its affairs. When the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Road got into trouble, years ago, Colonel McCook was 
appointed as receiver, and thanks to his genius for organiza- 
tion and direction he had its affairs straightened out ina 
comparatively short time. Mr. McCook has served as coun- 
sel in most of the big business combinations that have come 
into being in late years. He is ranked particularly high as 
an adviser in financial matters. In politics he has been as 
successful as he has in business and law, holding a high place 
in the councils of the Republican party in New York State. | 
He is a natural orator and has a magnetic personality. ; : 

In personal appearance Colonel McCook would be ranked | 
anywhere as a handsome man. He has large, gray, deep-set 
eyes, a strong mouth, a chin and jaws that denote great firm- 
ness. His voice is rich and sympathetic. He is a ready 
speaker and gives the impression of being an impulsive man. 

The Father of the Jersey Corporations : 
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To the general public there is probably no man better known 
as a trust organizer than James B. Dill. He has had to do 
with at least fifty per cent. of the great corporations that have 
come into being since the trust idea first took hold. The 
cracker trust, the tin-plate trust and an almost endless list of 
others were brought to Mr. Dill for expert advice, because of 
his thorough knowledge of the New Jersey laws under which 
most of the big enterprises have been organized. Mr. Dill is 
a short, rather stout, bustling sort of a man, full of energy and 
possessed of great shrewdness. He has built up a very sub- 
stantial fortune and ranks as one of the rich men among the 
trust lawyers. Hewas among the first to see the possibilities 
that lay in trust practice, and when still a young man devoted 
himself to this special branch. His home has always been in 
New Jersey, and it was due largely to his efforts that the State 
was induced to pass the corporation laws that have brought it 
such arich harvest intaxes. Mr. Dill first tried the New York 
authorities, but met with little encouragement. He then 
turned his attention to Governor Abbott, of New Jersey, who 
at first listened rather skeptically, but was finally convinced 
that it might be a good thing for the State for such laws as 
Mr. Dill suggested to be passed. As a direct result, the 
famous Jersey statutes under which United States Steel and 
all the other industrial giants have come into being were 
passed by the Jersey legislature. Mr. Dill started out in the 
world without a dollar. He managed to work his way through 
college at Yale. After graduating he tried New York City, 
but almost starved to death. When things were atthe black- 
est, he remembered a classmate, Z. K. Pangborn, whose father 
owned the Jersey City Evening Journal. With practically 
the last penny he had in the world, Dill paid his way acre 
the ferry, and hunted up the younger Baeeber n. 

““T’ve got to have a job,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I wish you would 
use your influence with your father to give me a chance.”’ 4 
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“ All right, ’'1l see what the old man will do for you.’’ 

Within an hour Dill was told he could have his coveted 
job, providing he didn’t mind risking his skin. 

“The old man,’’ reported young Mr. Pangborn, ‘‘ will give 
you a chance if you will go out in the Molly Maguire country 
as special correspondent.”’ 

The opportunity had been offered to practically everybody 
on the paper, but there had been no takers. The Molly 
Maguires were at that time terrorizing the hard-coal regions. 
Murders were of daily occurrence and other deeds of violence 
filled the nefvspapers everywhere. Dill made up his mind 
that he would just about as soon be murdered as starved to 
death, and took the assignment. The train on which he went 
out was derailed by the Molly Maguires at White Haven, 
Pennsylvania, and seventeen people were killed. Fortunately 
Mr. Dill was not among the number. He escaped without a 
scratch, walked twenty miles down the track to the nearest 
telegraph office, sent an exclusive story that made a sensation 
everywhere, and made his entry into journalism with flying 
colors. Afterward he served the New York Tribune until he 
had saved enough money to warrant his starting out as a 
practicing attorney. Mr. Dill’s office is at 27 Pine Street, in 
the same building with the New York office of James J. Hill, 
President of the Great Northern Railway. The firm, Dill & 
Baldwin, occupies two floors. They employ fifty-one people, 
among whom are a number of specialists who receive salaries 
‘of from ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year. Mr. Dill’s 
home is at Orange, New Jersey, where he has one of the most 
beautiful places in the countryside. In summer he generally 
goes to the Maine woods. 

These seven men practically include all the prominent New 
York lawyers that have had to do with important trust organ- 
‘ization. The list, however, would not be complete without 
John W. Gates’ legal adviser, Max Pam. Mr. Pam ranks 
himself as a Chicagoan, but for several years past now he has 
spent most of his time in New York, having his office with the 
American Steel and Wire Company on the twentieth floor of 
the Empire Building, which is the home of the Steel Trust. 
‘Mr. Pam is a short, active, nervous man, with a thick, closely 
cropped beard, sharp, small, twinkling eyes, and a manner 
‘that suggests a collection of coiled steel springs. He is all 
‘motion and activity. It was he who was the chief figure in 
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TURKEY on the platter and the kettle at the croon 

A (Oh, home’s a happy haven, be it humble as it may!) 
There was ware of dented pewter and a rude horn spoon, 
But your hand and lip upon them made them golden gear that 
day. 
‘Made them precious gold, my dear, in that long-gone, happy year, 
iThat golden year of loving-time when heart’s coin rang so clear; 
, And we sat there at the board o’er the fragrant cellars stored 
‘With the spiciest spoil of field and tree the harvest-time could hoard, 
'Plain times, old times, honest times and true, 
‘I whispered that I loved you ere the happy meal was through; 
‘I whispered that I loved you, and you — you did not say, 
\But your eyes flashed back a message on that old Thanksgiving 
Day. 
And I shyly touched your fingers as I held the wish-bone there, 
“My heart stood still with wonder that such callow youth could 
dare — 
I gently touched your fingers and I asked imploringly, 
i ‘“ Oh, my Rox- 
anny Runnells, 
Won’t ye wish with me?’’ 


And the rest of them sang an old-time song 
As we blushingly stretched the bone; 

The big part went to you, dear one, 
And I held the sliver alone. 

‘* Though you wish for health and wish for wealth, 
And wish for honor and fame, 

Wish most for a heart, as the bone does part, 

\ That will love you forever the same.’’ 


A lantern by the haymow and a fiddle at the chin 
(Oh, a barn’s a blooming bower when your sweetheart’s there!) 
The threshing-floor was ready for the dancers to begin, 
And I saw you there, my dear one, so rosy and so fair. 
‘So rosy, oh, my own, the granary bin your throne, 
Your eyes were shining diamond-bright as when we snapped the 
bone ; 
'And I wondered if you knew how my soul was bowed to you, 
‘My thoughts like captured butterflies, by Love’s darts stricken 
through. 
Dear times, old times, days of earnest youth, 
Ivowed you love with lingering gaze, and you—you knew the 
truth ; 
I vowed you love with misty eyes, and your eyes seemed to say, 
“‘Tlove you !’’ and I thanked dear Fate on that old Thanksgiving 
Day. 
Then I went and touched your fingers and I whispered in your ear — 
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the organization of the American Steel and Wire Company, 
and he has had charge of the harvester combination and all 
the others out of which Mr. Gates has built his large fortune. 
What proportion of the wealth that has resulted from these 
combinations has found its way into Mr. Pam’s pockets no 
one knows. It is generally believed, however, that Mr. Pam 
has made millions of dollars, and in Wall Street he is known 
as the man who has carefully laid out all the twists executed 
with such brilliant effect by Mr. Gates. 
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The Witchery of Wealth 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


HAT is the charm of wealth, the fascinations of which, 
in spite of all the opinions of philosophers and the 
warnings of moralists, seem to increase from age to age? 
Were ever great riches more passionately desired or sought at 
greater sacrifices than to-day? Yet we find the rich man, the 
plutocrat—even the multi-millionaire—often frugal in his 
personal habits, plain in dress, indifferent to luxury, devoid 
of ostentation, temperate in all his pleasures, and yet even in 
old age still ardent in the chase for riches. 

As regards any solid use to the owner, except to increase 
his means of giving to meritorious persons and objects a 
large fortune, it is, as the world’s experience has shown, 
needless. ‘‘ The rest,’? as Lord Bacon observes, ‘‘is but 
conceit. The personal fruition in any man caznot reach to 
Jeel great riches.’’ 

To a careless observer the circle of enjoyments appears to 
be enlarged; but, in reality, it is only changed, and the 
extraordinary gratification ceases with novelty. It is utterly 
impossible that a man should at one and the same time 
feel ardent admiration of splendor and familiarity with it— 
the panting desire for an object and the satisfied sense of 
enjoyment. 

We are aware that Doctor Johnson, who believed that a man 
is seldom more usefully employed than in money making, 
took a different view from this. He argued that wealth 
would buy respect, and respect pleasure. ‘‘ If six hundred 


pounds a year,’’ he said, ‘‘ procure a man more consequence, 
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and, of course, more happiness, than six pounds a year, the 
same proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so on as far 
as opulence can be carried.’’ Experience does not confirm 
this theory. The consequence of the rich does not steadily 
increase with the increase of wealth, but quickly finds a limit; 
and, moreover, the kind of consequence which money buys is 
not such as to confer substantial satisfaction. 

Montesquieu says that in his own experience he had found 
that most people slaved to make a large fortune only to be 
in despair when they had made it, because they were not 
high-born, 

What, then—to come back to our starting-point —is the 
charm of wealth? What is the secret of its witchery? It is 
not, we believe, the ability which it imparts to its owner to 
possess himself of ‘‘the good things’’ which men covet. 
Beginning often with this motive, or with the desire for 
an independence, the born plutocrat soon forgets the end, 
and strives only for the means. The habit of acquisition 
once rooted in his soul, he enjoys the pursuit of wealth 
as a fox-hunter does the chase, not mainly for the game, 
but for the excitement he finds in it, for the triumphs 
which it enables him to score, and because it gratifies a 
strong natural instinct. The genius for accumulation, which 
may be as marked in him as that in Raphael for paint- 
ing, in Mozart for musical composition, or that in Watt for 
the invention of a steam engine, grows by what it feeds on; 
and it is because he is urged on by an irresistible instinct 
that he never rests from his pursuit, but, when he has con- 
verted his thousands of dollars into hundreds of thousands, 
keeps on till he has rolled up his hundreds of thousands to 
millions. 

Again, let it be remembered that money is power to-day, as 
it never was before in the world’s history; and in old age the 
secret sense of it in one’s self, and the homage it wins from 
others, are doubly sweet when one feels that all his other 
powers and the respect they have won for him are gradually 
failing. ‘‘ Nor is it any trifling advantage, in extreme old 
age,’’ says an excellent writer, ‘‘ still to have a pursuit that 
gives an interest to existence; still to propose to ourselves an 
object of which every passing day advances the accomplish- 
ment, and which holds out to us the pleasure of success with 
hardly the possibility of failure.’’ 


My heart grew bold and bolder as you smiled at me, my dear; 
I gently clasped your fingers and I asked imploringly, 
** Oh, my Rox- 
anny Runnells, 
Won’t ye dance with me?’’ 


Your head upon my shoulder and your ringlets at my face 

(Oh, the heart’s a glowing temple when Love kneels there !) 
My beautiful, my slender one, with coy, rustic grace 

You shrank and yet you yielded as I smoothed your glossy hair. 
As I smoothed your glossy hair, I felt that I might dare 
To press my lips upon the brow so softly shaded there ; 
And when you raised your eyes in sudden, grave surprise, 
I kissed your lips and knew the love that Time and Death defies. 
Blest times, old times, times of pledge and vow, 
Vow that has bloomed through all the years to the dear ripe fruit 

of Now; 
Vow that has spanned the days since Then to the days when both 

are gray, 
When we mistily gaze adown the years to that old Thanksgiving 

Day. 
Then I reached and took your fingers, there in the quiet dusk, 
Your heart beat fast and faster beneath your quaint, carved busk; 
I clasped your yielding fingers and I begged imploringly, 

“Oh, my Rox- 
anny Runnells, 
Won’t ye wed with me?’’ 


A lifetime, dear, together, and an honest love and true 

(Oh, home’s a happy haven when there’s faith and trust in 

vows !) 
There has been some wintry weather that we’re safely past and 
through, 

And the only sign to mark it is the frost above our brows. 
But that frost can never chill, and the old love blossoms still, 
A rose above the snow-drifts on Life’s steep, rugged hill ; 
Draw hither, dear, your chair by the hearth-fire’s ruddy flare, 
Hand in hand we’ll watch the pictures of the Past come tossing 

there. 
Old times, blest times, love them, dear, we must, 
But newer times are blooming in the fertile loam of trust, 
And newer times are gracious when love does not decay; 
Thank God we live to thank Him on this new Thanksgiving Day. 
And I clasp your wrinkled fingers—I lead you toward the tomb, 
We’ll court its blest serenity, we do not fear its gloom ; 
I clasp your dear old fingers and Iask, when Death may be, 
‘Oh, my Rox- 
anny Runnells, 
Won’t ye rest with me?’’ 
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@ He who expects much gets much — that he didn’t 
expect, 


@Men waiting for work seldom see the work that 
waits for men. 

@It does not remove any of the tentacles of an octopus 
to call it a ‘‘ merger.’’ 


@This year Santa Claus will need a soft-coal antiseptic 
when he faces the chimney proposition. 


CA homeopathic congress declared against kissing. 
Perhaps kissing is dangerous — in homceopathic doses. Now, 
if the allopaths — but what have doctors to do with love? 
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Frank Norris 


RANK NORRIS is gone, and his death would seem to 
have caused scanty public notice; but besides those who 
mourn him personally there must be many who lament this 
grievous loss to our literature. If American letters could 
wear black, they should do so now for a while. 

We have suffered many bereavements of late: Stephen 
Crane, Frank Stockton, Bret Harte, added to the silence 
already caused by Henry Bunner and Eugene Field. It 
seemed as if our share was a little more than full — and now 
here is Frank Norris cut off at thirty-two, with six finished 
books upon his shelf, and a wide, a hopeful space waiting for 
those which should have followed. 

Some one will doubtless adequately criticise and honor him; 
there are some who can, even though it often seems uncertain 
whether American criticism be inits first or second childhood. 
But here let it be sufficient to remember that Frank Norris 
wrote Moran of the Lady Letty, Blix, A Man’s Woman, 
MacTeague, The Octopus, and The Pit. Through all of these 
stories run the sure signs of a strong and original talent; a 
power of observation which is second best, and a power of 


poetic imagination which is best. To say that some of the 
books are not equal to his others is scarcely a valuable or 


descriptive remark, since it applies to every writer who has 
written more than three books: The Uncommercial Traveller 
is not so good as David Copperfield, and Pendennis is inferior 
to Vanity Fair. Whatever may be said in praise of any of 
the books by Frank Norris (and there is much to be said), 
MacTeague and The Octopus are very remarkable works, 
indeed. The study of avarice awakened by winning a lot- 
tery prize, and developed to the tragic end, would in itself 
mark out MacTeague as a work of great distinction; and the 
character of Annixter in The Octopus would do the same for 
that in some respects greater story. Frank Norris could 
deal firmly and strikingly with human nature, and could see 
clearly some of the greatest underlying forces of human life. 
And (I am sure) he was on the way to shaking free from 
some of the ies and tendencies that now and again 
marred the expression of his noble gift. Yes, indeed! 


American letters should wear black for him; in our genera- 


tion he had no peer. —OWEN WISTER. 
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Wanted: A Man’s Room 


HERE are in the United States more than a million men 
who study and write in their homes. Their number has 
been vastly increased by the astonishing rise of the corre- 
spondence school, by the wonderful growth of the Chautauqua 
movements, by the multiplication of reading circles and lit- 
erary organizations, by the widening opportunities for 
profitable writing and by the intensified interest in all public 
questions. The average man of this generation is a student, 
and there never was so much serious and earnest thought as 
there is to-day. 

These men build homes. The very tendencies that make 
them book-lovers make them home-lovers. A respectable 
number can build without much regard for expense, can erect 
mansions in which a quiet and secluded room is easily pos- 
sible. But the great majority of them are in moderate 
circumstances and a house that costs over five thousand dol- 
lars is beyond their reach. Some may say that if they want 
to read or to write they will rise above their environments. 
Lincoln lying on the floor before the open fire and forgetting 
everything but the printed words; the learned blacksmith 
working and reading at the same forge; the scholarly shoe- 
maker mending and learning, and all the other cases of 
application and time-saving might be cited. But they belong 
to the past. The man of to-day needs and deserves comfort 
—and quiet. 

Now, it is most extraordinary that in the thousands and 
thousands of, plans for new houses published in architectural 
journals and in family magazines there is an obliviousness of 
man that is really pathetic. He has facilities to eat, to sleep, 
to bathe, to hang pictures, to shovel coal, to build fires and to 
entertain company, but if he wants to settle down for an 
evening of study or to do a piece of writing that necessitates 
close application and uninterrupted thought, what becomes of 
him? Where is he to go? In ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
moderate-priced houses the library is a grim and grinning 
sarcasm. It is the storm centre of the home, and its infre- 
quent calms generally happen when the man is away. The 
president of one of the leading universities some time ago 
arranged a model library, so that he could do more of his 
work at home. Some months Jater a friend asked him how 
it worked. ‘‘ Beautifully,’’ was his reply. ‘‘ It’s the most 
popular room in the house—nursery, storeroom, sewing- 
room, smoking-room, every old kind of a room. They 
haven’t eaten up there yet, but the restaurant and kitchen 
extensions will come later.’’ ‘‘ Where do you do your 
work?’’ ‘In the faculty office, just as befure.”’ 

Of course this is another phase of a vexed question, but it 
does not absolve the architects. Judging from their plans 
most of them must be men who like to go out at night. Or 
they may be pessimists who Jook upon all husbands as fail- 
ures. They riot in women’s rooms, children’s rooms and 
servants’ rooms, but they seldom give a thought to the man. 
It would be a safe venture to say that not one house in a hun- 
dred contains a serious proposition for the man who wants to 
study and write. All pretend they have, but, as a matter of 
fact, they haven’t. The library downstairs is a courtesy title 
fora sitting-room. The study upstairs is an emergency bed- 
room without a lock. All this is man’s fault, of course. He 
has not asserted his rights. Being an animal that does not 
like to do what is best for himself he has vacillated and pro- 
crastinated. But the reform must come, and the architect who 
provides a safe, quiet and well-protected room for the man 
will deserve well of his fellow-beings. There is, too, an 
important moral bearing in this matter. The satisfying of 
the man means more happiness for the whole family, fewer 
domestic differences and longer lives. From every view- 
point, therefore, it is wise to provide a sequestered and 
upholstered den for that indispensable creature whom Mrs. 
Elisabeth in the book about her German Garden called The 
Man of Wrath. 
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The School for Hustlers 


WE. HAVE no peerage in this country, but there are men 

who dominate it just now as the nobles did France 
before the days of the Jacquerie. We call them, fondly, 
““Hustlers.’? We applaud them; we brag of them; we urge 
our boys to imitate them. 

Let us stop to take breath in our shouting. Is that really 
the highest type of man? What will happen if all Americans 
become hustlers? 

The hustler begins his victories in school. ‘‘ That boy, 
Tom,”’’ his proud father says, ‘‘ has jumped a class, as usual. 
He works in vacation. When he graduates he will have 
crammed two years of the course into one. His mind, one 
might say, is equipped with seven-leagued boots.”’ 

The curriculum at most American schools is planned to 
help Tom in his career of cramming. The textbooks are 
mere digests of every science and branch of knowledge, which 
he commits to memory. 

His brother Bob, who cannot remember a word which he 
does not understand, has been two years in the second class. 
He is a stout, low-voiced, gentle boy, and as he is honorable 
and kind, with no self-consciousness, he has the finest of good 
breeding. Bob has an enormous following of friends. He 
will develop into a quiet citizen who cares nothing for wealth 
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or notoriety: he will do his daily-stent of work faithfully, and 
when it is done, forget it, and turn tosome wholesome hobby 
He will bequeath asound body and sane mind to his children 
but very little money. 

But, in or out of school, this dull, slow-going Bob is now aj 
an enormous disadvantage in this country. The chances, th 
applause, are all for Tom. Asa boy, he is chairman of th 
school clubs, he edits the magazine, he manages the games 
the debates, the balls, though the other boys do the wi 
He is a lean, sharp-faced lad with a twitch of chorea in h 
upper lip. ‘‘My motto,’ he tells everybody, “‘ is—get there 

The boys know well that he does not care what he tramp! 
down on his way there. ny 

Out of school we find him in every trade and busines 
working, pushing, speculating. He means to be a Morg 
No lower success contents him. He is the leader in his to’ 
whether that be a hamlet or New York. He usually die 
worn out, under sixty. , 

Now, why has the country lately taken this human steai 
engine as its one type of a great man? His quiet, reasonab 
brother is thrust out of sight with contempt. ‘a 

It is asif a mother should elect to feed her family on brand 
snaps and mustard, leaving homely sweet bread wholly out 
the bill-of-fare. 

It is the fault of the Bobs, after all. They are enormous! 
in the majority. Why are they dumb? Why do they n 
remind the straining, maddened crowd that after all ‘* push 
is not the first of cardinal virtues: that leisure and calm 
honorable, happy days really count for more in a man’s ass 
than his name blazoned in the papers, or automobiles, o 
millions in bank? Bob is the oldest son and heir to th 
best things in life. Let him claim his place and take it. — 
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A Sermon for StocKholders 


A GREAT railway corporation has just issued to its stock 

holders and the public its regular annual report — whz 
professes to be a minute account of the stewardship of it 
executive officers. It is a beautifully printed book, on th 
finest paper, voluminous, filled with impressive arrays 0 
figures, carefully itemized tabulations, painstaking explana 
tions of where this thousand dollars came from and why that 
thousand dollars was paid out. At first glance you ar 
impressed by the air of frankness on the part of the directors 
of eagerness to convince their employers, the stockholders, an¢ 
the public that the business has been wisely and honestly con- 
ducted, from the figures to the left of the decimal point to 
those figures to the right of it. 

But in your desire to find more to admire you pass from 
generals to particulars. You find several principal tables 
of expenditure. And under one or the other of the four yor 
find every conceivable matter for which a railway company 
could or would legitimately spend money —roadway and 
bridges and rails and ties and buildings, rolling stock and 
wharves and boats, salaries and wages and fuel and rentals, — 
law and printing and advertising and damage claims, and so 
on through the whole railway list of necessities and luxuries 
You find that the executives have itemized everything dow! 
to new small tools and cotton waste for cleaning locomotives 

And then you are astonished to find in each of the tabul: 
tions an item called ‘‘ Other Expenses’’ which mounts 
to nearly a million dollars. j 

Your admiration for the report, your belief that it is real 
frank, instantly vanishes. What, you wonder, did the exe 
utives of the road do with this large sum which they pass ove 
so swiftly and jauntily and which they did not spend for any 
purpose that could be classified as legitimate? 

But there will be no inquiry from stockholders. There wil 
be no suspicion that ‘‘ Other Expenses’’ is a cover for care 
less management or for theft. Most of the stockholders w 
not read this report —they are merely, to use Mr. Rockefeller’s 
expressive phrase, ‘‘clamorers for dividends.’’ Those wh 
do note ‘‘ Other Expenses ’’ will divide into two parties. One 
party contains those who shift the eyes hurriedly when the 
see such items staring at them and pass nervously on, slam 
ming the door upon conscience, who for some reason threate! 
to issue from his dozeful bedroom and to say something dis 
greeable. The other party contains those who note suchi 
and frown or cynically grin as they say, ‘‘ How the politicis 
did soak it to us last year! I thought we must be payl 
well for those scandalous licenses and immunities.”’ q 

This particular corporation is no better and, considering 
temptations, no worse than scores of others of the Co 
family. It is no more entangled in politics than they 
is no more addicted to “ fixing’’ legislators, aldermen, 
ecutors; it is no more beset by and involved with bo 
lobbyists and campaign committees. The annual rej 
therefore, is typical. It preaches a powerful sermon to t 
whole American people from the text ‘‘ Other Expenses ’?- 
sermon of solemn irony against that ‘‘ substitute conscience 
which corporate officials and stockholders employ to re 
their personal selves of the odium and sin of their corpor 
acts; asermon of solemn warning against the mightiest eng) 
ever constructed for destroying the liberties of a people, t 
character of its public officials, the justice of its laws and t 
purity of its moral standards, public and private. 

That engine is secret corporate corruption. 


HE miners of 
af Thunder Moun- 

tain this year 
are picked men. The 
mere” fact’ of their 
presence there argues 
that they are men 
of grit and persever- 
ance and industry. 
Although the news- 
papers that reach 
Thunder Mountain 
are from four to ten 
days old,they areread 
like old-fashioned 
Bibles, line upon line, 
precept upon precept. 
These miners are up 
to the times. They 
can tell you the latest funny thing from Mr. Dooley and what 
‘George Ade said of the fellows and the girl. A miner’s pay 
is two dollars and a half for eight hours’ work, and board 
yand keep. And the board is good. Considering that freight 
,into Thunder Mountain adds about eighty per cent. tothe first 
cost of any article, the fare of the miners in the new gold-field 
is remarkably good. We ate breakfast at the Fairview mine 
with the miners and had _ beefsteak—a ‘‘T’’ bone each, 
‘broiled — potatoes, evaporated fruit, hot biscuit, bacon, pan- 
‘cakes and oatmeal or mush of some sort. For dinner at the 
/Dewey mine the cook served soup, rare roast beef, potatoes, 
rutabagas, peas, hot bread, pie and tapioca pudding. Of 
course, tea and coffee are served at all meals. The men can- 
‘mot complain that the operators are making money on the mess 
itable, for flour brings twenty dollars a hundred in Roosevelt, 
\meat thirteen cents on the hoof, and butter a dollar a pound. 
At a restaurant any sort of a meal costs fifty cents and a good 
rib-spreader costs a dollar or a dollar and a half. The miners 
are housed in warm log cabins and their bunks are just as 
clean as their occupants care to keep them. But there is one 
odd thing about the population of Thunder Mountain: there 
is not a fat man in the district. Climbing up and down the 
\hills takes the adipose off a man better than any “‘ treatment ”’ 
or system in the world. The men are bronzed and lean, and 
many of them are bewhiskered. The barber of Roosevelt 
starved out with the price of a shave at fifty cents and a hair- 
cut seventy-five. When man leaves his mate he reverts 


LUCAS LEDGE—ALL OVER 
ONE HUNDRED FEET WIDE 


THE STAMP MILL OF THE DEWEY MINE 
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A Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountain 


THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW— Concluded 


rapidly to the simian. There is but one laundress in the town 
and she is not overworked. When onestops to think that one 
woman does the washing for two hundred and fifty men it 
gives him an idea of the situation. Two years of that kind 
of life and men will pin on fox tails and run wild! 

This also is a strange thing about the men of Thunder 
Mountain: the urban type and not the rural type prevails. 
It raises the question whether or not the type of the efficient 
American citizen is changing, whether or not the daily news- 
paper, the rural free-delivery system, the suburban street-car 
system, and the suburban telephone have not removed many 
of the differences that mark the two American types. If there 
are farmers here or if there are city men here, they merge into 
the common mountain type which is distinctive and peculiar. 
Into this type has come a shade of the melodramatic. Per- 
haps it is the influence of their hill clothes, or perhaps it is 
the absence of women, but something makes the mountain 
men more direct of speech and gives them an unconscious 
recklessness of thought and action. The scenery of the 
mountains seems to be a stage setting for melodrama, and 
any mining camp, the Wisdom outfit, the Sunnyside or the 
Dewey, would make an excellent scene for one of Joaquin 
Miller’s old-fashioned plays. Across the foreground runs the 
mountain stream. R. U. E. is the bunk-house; L. U. E. is 
the mess cabin. Between are the stumps on which men sit or 
beside which they stand, with one foot on the stump, gesticu- 
lating with one hand, and resting the other on the crooked 
knee. In the background is the hill, with the pack-train zig- 
zagging down it, and far up the hill is the white dump where 
the mine gophers have kicked out the earth behind them. 
Men in laced boots and flannel shirts and slouch hats come 
and go across the stage, and the Chinese cook flits through the 
scene like a frightened jaybird, making the comedy. The 
mine foreman, handsome, well-dressed, in corduroys and a 
hat with the gambler’s three dents in it; the mine owner, 
nonchalant, suave, superior; and the lank, loose-jointed 
packer — maybe Mexican, maybe half-breed— made up for 
the villain of the piece, furnish a fine cast of characters for 
what the old-fashioned show-bill used to call “the full 
strength of the company ’’—except the women. Still, those 
who are there need no make-up. 

The whole place seems charged with the atmosphere of the 
stage and the citizens talk in that conscious ‘‘ character tone ”’ 
that actors use on street cars and in public places. Yet nothing 
dramatic has occurred in Roosevelt nor on Thunder Mountain. 
The only surprising thing that ever happens toa man is to go 
up there and find some old friend, 
who left home a year before, running 
a ‘‘game’’ at one of the saloons. 
No great fortunes have been made 
suddenly. The plot is entirely lacking 
in the place to justify so much stage 
setting and such a cast of characters. 
Yet here the whole ‘‘business’’ is, 
and it is so raw and undisguised that 
one passing through and failing to 
become part of it all wonders whether 
it is natural and inevitable, or the 
unconscious reflection of ‘‘ M’Liss’’ 
and ‘‘ My Partner’’ upon the minds 
of mature men, who have seen these 
plays twenty years ago and have for- 
gotten them. It may be the natural 
attitude of men in their crude stage. 
Has man the artist imitated Nature in 
the old mountain plays? or has man 
unconsciously gone to imitating art? 
It is a question for the psychologist, 
and it is immaterial how he answers 
it; for next year women will come 
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into the camp and 
change the life there. 
Either they will inject 
plot into the play, or 
bring men back to 
normal living and 
break up the show. 
To prove that Roose- 
velt is entirely in tune 
with the times it may 
be well to record that 
at the first political 
meeting held in the 
town the two candi- 
dates nominated 
were McNair and 
McMahon, and John- 
nie Conyers of the 
Congress saloon was 
the boy who ‘‘ done the trick.’’ The spirit of liberty does 
not die in the true Irishman’s breast no matter how his envi- 
ronment may change. And the difference between Thunder 
Mountain and the Borough of the Bronx is only skin-deep. 
The millionaire who comes whizzing down Fifth Avenue out 
of Thunder Mountain, next year, in his automobile, may be 
sitting on a candle-box at a hand-made table, at this minute, 
eating canned corn with a three-tined fork; but when he 
arrives in New York he will not have to be curried nor be fed 
condition powders to put him inthe thoroughbred class. For 
Thunder Mountain differs from nearly every other gold-mining 
camp in this: the big strikes have all been made by experi- 
enced mining men. Cripple Creek, Colorado, to-day the 
great gold-mining camp in America, is typical of the other 
sort. The men who made the big strikes there were men who 
barely knew the difference between a tunnel and a writ of 
mandamus. The element of what is called ‘‘ bull-luck’’ gov- 
erned in most of the big strikes in Cripple Creek. In Thunder 
Mountain, after the Dewey had been established as a real 
mine, the work of finding mines and developing them was in 
the hands of real miners. Cripple Creek when it was discov- 
ered was a day’s tramp over the mountains from Manitou; 
naturally a vast crowd of youths stumbled into Cripple Creek 
who had barely enough sense to tell you how many toes they 
had if you looked hard at them and asked them quickly. In 
the law of averages some of these fellows had to win. But to 
Thunder Mountain the road is long and steep, and so crooked 
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that a horse on the trail often tangles his tail 
in the throat-latch of his own bridle, and the 
man who gets into the country has some good 
stuff in him. He is usually a man of mining 
experience. And that means a good deal. 
Hehas seen more and has experienced more 
and had more hard sense ground into him by 
good fortune and bad than men in any other 
trade or calling. For the trail to Thunder 
Mountain is a year’s post-graduate work in 
the knockabout university, from which the 
degree of O. K. means business. 


Every Man His Own Columbus 


This, of course, does not mean that every 
one in the Thunder Mountain country is a 
model of honesty and perspicacity. There is 
one outfit from the East that is going to be 
most hilariously fooled next spring. The 
members of this outfit leased a claim back of 
the Dewey and did some work on it. They 
ran fifty or seventy-five feet of tunnels and 
struck some first-class ore. But they said 
nothing about it, and walked down to Roose- 
velt and said they were tired and wanted to 
quit. They said there was nothing in the 
country and that Thunder Mountain was a 
false alarm. The men from the Wisdom and 
from the Sunnyside tried to buy the tools and 
kit of the Easterners, but the tools and kit 
were not for sale. This was suspicious. The 
owner of the mine heard of these things, and 
putting two and two together made five. He 
went into the workings, saw what the gentle- 
men from the East had struck, and let outa 
reef in his price. They expect to come back 
from the East next spring and get the mine 
for a pleasant look and perhaps a chew of 
good eating tobacco. They will meet Mr. 
Owner, with his arms akimbo, his feet wide 
apart in an attitude of satisfaction, and a 
merry squint in hiseye. The mine will bring 
the contract price or he will ask for his letter 
and his ring and his copy of Lucile, and it 
will never be The Same Again. 

The trouble with most people is that they 
look more than they know. Once in a while 
out in the mountains one runs across a man 
whose education has been from men, not from 
books, who knows more than he _ looks. 
The gentlemen from the East will find when 
they come back in the spring that though 
there are no chairs in Thunder Mountain, 
and though the people sleep behind doors on 
wooden hinges, fastened with latch-strings, 
a man may think as deeply on a four-legged 
bench as on a revolving chair. Some way 
in making these discoveries men don’t trust 
to the map of human experience. Every man 
has to be his own Columbus. 


The People Who are Dissatisfied 


Three or four thousand people have gone into 
the Thunder Mountain country since last 
March and less than three hundred of these 
will spend this winter there. Most of those 
who go out will complain about the country. 
There are three kinds of complainers: those 
who did not get clear into the heart of the 
district, but turned back at some hard place 
on the trail; those who went in, but were 
improperly equipped to stay in, having no 
provisions, or no money with which to buy 
them at the prevailing high prices; and 
thirdly, those who went in with other men’s 
money as grub-stakes, or as money to invest, 
and failed to get adequate returns for their 
time or their investments. Naturally it fol- 
lows that men of any of these classes will 
have to condemn Thunder Mountain to jus- 
tify themselves, and they will not hesitate 
about twisting facts to make a plausible case 
forthemselves. That is not lying inthe exact 
sense of the word—it is human nature. And 
with such a battalion of croakers attacking 
it the wonder is that Thunder Mountain has 
stood siege even this long. But every mining 
camp has to go through just that kind of 
atrial. During the first three years of the 
history of every mining centre in the world 
more money is put in than is taken out. 
Every year dozens of camps rise and fall ina 
few months and pass into the world’s experi- 
ence. Unless a district can overcome its 
growing pains and its infantile ailments it 
disappears. The law of the survival of the 
fittest governs mining camps as well as the 
men in them. For, being human contri- 
vances, these camps are amenable to human 
laws. 

It would be folly to say that a camp with 
but one mine in it, and a dozen good pros- 
pects and a big cage of wild-cats, is bound to 


Editor's Note—This is the third paper in the 
series, and continues Mr, White's description of 
The Foot of the Rainbow.’ The fourth and con- 
cluding paper, The Pot of Gold, will appear next 
week. 
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become a great mining region. And yet in 
view of the facts, and especially considering 
the great discoveries and marvelous— and 
this word is used conservatively and with 
due reflection —the marvelous surface indica- 
tions in that part of the Thunder Mountain 
country known as Big Creek, it would be 
more than mad vanity for a man to condemn 
the country out of hand. The Big Creek 
region is of such wide area, and of such a 
different character from the region near 
Thunder Mountain, that although Big Creek 
is a part of the Thunder Mountain country, 
Big Creek seems destined to be the greater 
part, and should be considered in a separate 
paper. Until that paper is before him the 
reader, if he is a fair man, will suspend judg- 
ment. For the case is not ready for the jury 
till the evidence of things seen on Big Creek 
is in. 

By the time these words are printed Nature 
will have put her eight months’ time-lock on 
Thunder Mountain. From now until June all 
news that comes out and all that goes in must 
travel on snowshoes and at the traveler’s peril. 
Mails are uncertain, and reports will be vague, 
and probably exaggerated, for both good and 
bad. Men arestaking much money, and some 
men their lives, that there is gold in these 
steep, earth-covered hills, and when the 
stakes are high in a game the excitement is 
so great that truth is shy and does not come 
out boldly. But thismuchissure: mining is 
an ancient trade and men have learned little 
about it, with all their science. All they 
know of gold is that it is where you find it. 
This Job knew thousands of years ago. For 
did he not write: 

“Tron is taken out of the earth, and brass 
is molten out of the stone. Surely there isa 
vein for the silver, and a place for gold where 
they fine it.’’ 
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An Ocean Life-Saver 


OTWITHSTANDING the heroic and 
efficient work of the Government Life- 
Saving Service, storms frequently descend 
upon the Atlantic which make it impossible, 
even with lifeboats, to rescue the  ship- 
wrecked. To lash a person to these craft, 
however buoyant, would be at times simply 
to invite certain death at the fury of the 
waves. 

The United States has encouraged the 
invention of all kinds of appliances for the 
furtherance of the merciful work of the Life- 
Saving Stations, and now a boat has been per- 
fected which promises to defy the worst 
tempests. It is claimed for this life-craft that 
it will ride safely through a storm as severe 
as a hurricane. 

In appearance the boat resembles a cigar- 
shaped flying machine. Its outer part is a 
rotable shell. This is free to roll at will on 
the waves. It may spin as fast as the wheels 
of an express locomotive without disturbing in 
the slightest the life-savers and the rescued 
passengers within. The shell cannot capsize, 
for there is neither top nor bottom to it. 

Inside the shell is an apartment or living- 
chamber, at each end of which is a bulkhead 
provided with a multiplicity of sheaves or 
groove-pulleys. These, inturn, are connected 
with a ring so as to rotate upon a shaft which 
extends transversely across the boat. The 
result is that no matter how rapidly the shell 
whirls around the passenger apartment re- 
mains fixed and upright. 

That in itself, however, would not safe- 
guard the occupants from the terrific lurch- 
ing in a wild storm. To provide against 
that a pendulous carriage swings within the 
life chamber. In the tests that have been 
made, it has been demonstrated that waves 
have little if any effect upon the equilibrium 
of this pendulous or swinging deck. 

It is expected that these lifeboats will be 
carried on steamers and furnished to the 
Government Life-Saving Service. In the 
event of disaster passengers are taken into 
the cigar-shaped shell through hatches which 
are then clamped, and the curious craft is 
ready. At each end of the shell is an annu- 
lar, air-tight compartment between which 
and the bulkheads of the living compartment 
an air and water space is provided. Without 
the remotest danger of inundation, the occu- 
pants riding in the pendulous carriage are 
furnished with air. 

When the storm subsides the lifeboat is 
equipped to assume other duties. Rudders 
and centre-boards which are made to fold in 
rough weather conformably to the shape of 
the shell are released by springs. Tele- 
scopic masts are brought into position at each 
end of the craft. Sails are then raised and 
the lifeboat is steered into port. 
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By HARL von HERRMANN 


HAT long-suffering personages may 
\/ \) expect hereafter at the hands of the 
strenuous autograph collector was 
ominously foreshadowed in Chicago a few 
weeks ago, when one Mr. James Foley 
attempted to induce the redoubtable Captain 
Streeter to sfgn his name to a quitclaim deed 
of a large section of lake-shore property by 
holding a shotgun to the latter’s head and 
wording his petition so that it sounded very 
much like an extremely profane command. 
Let it be set down to the glory everlasting of 
Captain Streeter that he temporarily balked 
the establishment of so inconsiderate a prece- 
dent by a vigorous lunge with his red right 
fist, clinched by a vicious kick where it 
would do the most good in hastening the 
annoyer’s retreat. Mr. Foley failed to set a 
fashion for autograph fiends, although his 
method seems to work admirably with the 
collectors of mere money, and it is probable 
that his example will not be speedily emu- 
lated in high places by others of his kind. 
Still, it is just as well to go prepared. 

It was, I believe, Lord Tennyson who once 
told a neighbor of his that he considered every 
crime and vice in the world to be intimately 
connected with the passion for autographs, 
anecdotes and records. This would seem at 
first glance to be rather a large order, but is 
pretty closely echoed by another eminent 
reasoner, Huxley, who declares, in a letter 
to a suave and unknown correspondent, ‘‘ I 
look upon autograph hunters as the progeny 
of Cain, and treat their letters accordingly; 
Heaven forgive you if you are only an unusu- 
ally ingenious specimen of the same race.’’ 
Still, the autograph collector is not included 
by Lombroso in his catalogue of degenerates, 
nor, if I remember rightly, by Schopenhauer 
either, and there is nothing that can be 
legally done to take down his pride and arro- 
gance. As Andrew Lang has said, ‘the 
tolerant universe permits men, women and 
children to be mighty autograph hunters 
before the Lord.”’ 

Most of us have probably had the mania for 
autographs of the good and great—or of the 
bad and great, for that matter—at some time 
or other in that part of our careers antedating 
the ability tosit up, take notice, and appraise 
footpads at their proper value. I, myself, 
have done a little in this line on which the 
future historian of the art will doubtless find 
something distinctly unpleasant to say, and I 
feel constrained to admit that I would yet go 
a long way legitimately to secure the signa- 
tures of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Sage or Mr. 
Rockefeller—on a check, and preferably on 
a blank one. But that, of course, is only an 
idle dream. 

That the hunt for autographs is older than 
the use of razors there can be no doubt. It 
finds as early mention in authentic chroni- 
cles. Skipping the obscure names that head 
the list, we find that Cicero had a fine collec- 
tion, of which he was exceedingly proud; 
that Pliny mentions one Pompeius Secundus 
at whose house he saw the autographs of 
Cicero, Virgil, Augustus and the Gracchi; 
and that Pliny himself had a collection worth 
about $15,000. During the immediately 
succeeding centuries the disease spread rap- 
idly westward, first becoming virulent in 
Germany, then in France, and finally reach- 
ing England. 


A Mighty Hunter Before the Lord 


The first big chief among autograph hunters 
of the kind at present so familiar would seem 
to have been Loménie de Brienne, ambassa- 
dor of Henry IV. Brienne’s collection con- 
tained the name of nearly every contemporary 
prince, potentate, or man of genius who could 
write, and was acquired by Louis XIV, who 
placed it in the royal library. Just what the 
scrawls in this collection would be worth now 
in the open market is an interesting specula- 
tion. Eminence appears to be of far less 
importance than rarity, granting that the 
signer ever had any eminence at all. For 


instance, the signatures of Lincoln, Jefferson 
or Washington are not so dearly prized as 
that of Andrew Johnson, he who addressed 
the group of distinguished ambassadors as 
““you-uns over thar, with the gewgaws on.’’ 


Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s bring far the | 


best prices of any, there being but seven of 
the former extant: three to his will, pre- 
served in the British Museum, two to con- 
veyances of property, one in a folio edition 
of the plays possessed by Mr. Gunther, of 
Chicago, and one in Giovanni Florio’s trans- 
lation of Montaigne. And it is a melancholy 
fact that at least three of these are believed 
to be spurious —that in the folio, and two of 
those in the will. 


Autographs by Fraud and Proxy 


It remained for Tom Hood to point out that | 


there are several kinds of autographs in 


which a man may indulge himself, if he loves | 


to see his name in script but wishes to baffle 
the collectors. The list, which was pub- 
lished in one of his Comic Annuals, runs thus: 


There have been autographs written 
by proxy; as, forexample, Doctor Dodd 
penned one for Lord Chesterfield. But 
to oblige a stranger in this way is very 
dangerous, considering how easily a few 
lines may be twisted into a rope. 

With regard to my own particular 
practice I have often traced an auto- 
graph with my walking-stick on the sea 
sand. I also seem to remember writing 
one with my forefinger on a dusty 
table, and am pretty sure I could do it 
with the smoke of a candle on the ceil- 
ing. I have seen something likea badly 
scribbled autograph made by children 
with a thread of treacle on aslice of suet 


dumpling. Then it may be done with 
vegetables. My little girl grew her 


autograph the otherday in mustard and 
cress. 

Domestic servants, I have observed, 
are fond of scrawling autographs ona 
tea-tray with slopped milk; also of 
scratching them on a soft deal dresser, 
the lead of the sink, and, above all, the 
quicksilver side of a looking-glass—a 
surface, by the by, quite irresistible to 
any one who caz write and does not bite 
her nails. 

A friend of mine possesses an auto- 
graph— REMEMBER JIM HOSKINS 
—done with a red-hot poker on the 
back kitchen door. This, however, is 
awkward to bind up. 

Gentlemen in love delight in carving 
their autographs on the bark of trees, as 
other idle fellows are apt to hack and 
hew them on tavern benches and rustic 
seats. 

Doppeldickius, the learned Dutch- 
man, wrote an autograph for a friend, 
which the latter published in a quarto 
volume. 


The subterfuges to which the autograph 
hunter will resort are deeper than those of 
other confidence men, win oftener and leave 
a deeper sting. Fora great man to be subtly 
and unwittingly separated from his money is 
one thing; to be played, and successfully 
played, for a fool is quite another. It is still 
true that you can fool all of the people some 
of the time, and the man with the penchant 
for autographs can do it better than any one 
else. Yet even the best of these gentry occa- 
sionally fall down, beaten at their own game. 
Tennyson, asked by an ingenious correspond- 
ent to say which was the better dictionary, 
Webster’s or Ogilvie’s, replied by cutting the 
word “ Ogilvie’s’’ from the querying text, 


pasting it on an otherwise blank sheet of | 
paper, and mailing it thus to the anxious | 


one. Kate Field, cornered by album offerers, 
always wrote a terse item to the effect that a 
subscription to her paper cost but four dollars 
a year—which invariably produced a prof- 
itable effect. The late William Black foiled 
the hunter times without number, but was 
frequently caught nevertheless, and recorded 
an entertaining list of his experiences with 
the offenders. I quote an extract from this 
document. 


Copyrighted, 1599, by Tne U. 8. Praying Cann Co 


The Good Night Card Back. 


Half the possible pleasure of 
a game of cards islost, unless 


Congress 
Playing 
Cards 


are used. For social play 
none are so good—smooth 
as polished ivory; thin and 
springy. Dainty in design, 
rich in coloring. Made of 
durable linen stock. Gold 
edges. Ask your dealer to 
show you the various backs: 
Rookwood Indian, Priscilla, 
Minuet, George and Martha 
Washington, Old Mill, etc. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Department 10 Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


64-page illustrated book, ‘‘Entertaining 
with Cards,’’ sent for 4c. in stamps. 


Holiday Gifts 
for Whist Players 


Extra fine seal-pattern Paine’s 

Whist Trays, in handsome nickel- 

trimmed case, $7.50 per set and 

upward. Also morocco pattern 
Paine trays, $4.00 
per set, and upward. 
Sold by dealers. 


CLOSED. 
$20 course of Whist lessons, free, 
with each set of trays. Write for 
particulars. Our booklet, «‘Simple 
Whist” sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


Department 38 Cincinnati, O. 
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The Normal Heat of the Body 


is 98.4° F. Retain this normal or nat- 
ural heat and there will be little 
danger from pneumonia, coughs, 
colds, catarrh, or any chest or lung 
trouble. Keep warm and comfortable 
on the coldest days, without cumber- 
some clothing, by wearing a perfect- 
fitting, tailor-made 


Frost King or Frost Queen 
Chamois Vest 


Will last 


Comfortable and_ helpful. 
many years. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, 
made of chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 
each. Frost Queen Chamois Vests for 
women, made of chamois, covered 
with red, blue, green, brown, black or 
tan flannel, $3.00 each. Children’s 
sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them ; 
if not, send us his name with $3.00, 
and we will supply you, express 
prepaid. Write for free descriptive 
booklet. 

Bauer & Black, 289-25th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


j For your drug- 

| gists name and 
five 2c. stamps we 
vill senda 

HANDY 

POWDER PAD 
made of chamois, 
easy to carry, con- 
tains the Powder, 
and affords a 
chamois face cloth. 


Ladies’ 14=karat 
GOLD WATCH 


| 


Full-jeweled; chronometer balance; lever move- 


ment; gold Louis XIV hands; thin model. 
Accurately regulated for immediate delivery. 
Monogram engraved on back without additional 


charge. A thoroughly good watch. 


The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company 
Chestnut and Twelfth Sts. Philadelphia 


When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Leg Swellings, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick and 
iam often permanent re- 
lief. We weave them 
to your measure from 
new elastic (made 
by us), insuring fit 
and durability, and we sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Catalogue, measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO,, Alley Bldg., Lynn, Mass. 
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The most persistent correspondent 
whom the writer of books has to face 
is the autograph-hunting fiend, whose 
ways are dark and devious beyond 
description. The dodges to which he 
will resort in order to accomplish his 
diabolical purpose are as the sands of 
the seashore for multitude; and it is to 
be feared that many an honest letter is 
flung into the waste-paper basket on the 
mere hasty and exasperated suspicion 
that it hails from an autograph hunter. 
The most deadly stratagem in this direc- 
tion I ever heard of was the invention of 
a friend of mine, who now confesses it as 
one of the sins of his youth. He wrote 
a letter to each of the persons whose 
autograph he coveted, describing him- 
self as a shipowner and asking per- 
mission to name his next vessel after 
the particular celebrity he was address- 
ing. It was a fatal trap. Nearly every 
one fell into it. Even poor old Carlyle 
had no suspicion, and, in replying to the 
bogus shipowner, expressed the hope 
that the vessel to be named after him 
might sail to a happier haven then he 
had ever reached. I remember when I 
was in America receiving a very pretty 
and charming letter from two sisters 
living in one of the Southern States. 
They described their beautiful home 
on the banks of the River; they 
were, they informed me, living there 
quite alone, having neither friends nor 
relatives to occupy their time withal; 
and it had occurred to them that, as I 
was certain to form a perfectly false idea 
of American hospitality so long as I 
remained in the cold and callous North, 
would I not come down for a week or two 
to this sylvan retreat on the —— River, 
that they might show me what a real 
Southern welcome was like? It was a 
most innocent and idyllic invitation; 
and I was describing it a long time 
afterward to Mr. Bret Harte, when he 
interrupted me. ‘“‘ Didn’t the letter go 
something like this?’’ He knew the 
rest. The idyllic invitation had been but 
an autograph-hunting lure. 


A comical case of shunted intention was 
afforded a delighted collector who had writ- 
ten to ask a favor of the autographical kind 
from Daniel O’Connell. The great Irish- 
man sat down in a characteristic rage and 
replied: 


Sir : Vl be d—d if I will send you 
my autograph. Yours, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


An effective contrast to this fiery ebullition 
lies in the printed, or typewritten, reply, 
which, patterning possibly after Huxley and 
Ruskin, Mark Twain invariably sends to the 
frank requester of his signature. At 
rate, he used to send it. It runs this way: 


I hope I shall not offend you; I shall 
certainly say nothing with the intention 
to offend you. I must explain myself, 
however, and I will doit as kindly as I 
can. What you ask me to do I am asked 
to do as often as one-half dozen times a 
week. Three hundred letters a year! 
One’s impulse is to freely consent, but 
one’s time and necessary occupations 
will not permit it. There is no way but 
to decline in all cases, making no excep- 
tions; and I wish to call your attention 
toathing that has probably not occurred 
to you, and that is this: that no man 
takes pleasure in exercising his trade as 
a pastime. Writing is my trade, and I 
exercise it only when I am obliged to. 
You might make your request of a doc- 
tor, or a builder, or a sculptor, and there 
would be no impropriety in it, but if you 
asked either for a specimen of his trade, 
his handiwork, he would be justified in 
rising toapoint oforder. It would never 
be fair to ask a doctor for one of his 
corpses to remember him by. 


But the most stinging reproof of unmiti- 


| gated gall was that administered by Horace 


Greeley, and related by him in his Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life. Mr. Greeley says there 
that he once received from a young man 
whom he did not know, and of whom he 
had never even heard before, the following 
letter: 


Dear Sir: Among your literary 
treasures there are doubtless several 
autographs of our ‘country’s late 


lamented poet, EdgarA. Poe. Ifso, and 
you can spare one, please inclose it to 
me and receive the thanks of yours 
truly. . 


To this epistle Mr. Greeley replied: 


Dear Sir: Among my literary treas- 
ures there happens to be exactly one 
autograph of our country’s late lamented 
poet, Edgar A. Poe. It is his note of 
hand for $50, with my indorsement 
across the back. It cost me exactly 
$50.75 (including protest), and you can 
have it for half that amount. Yours 
respectfully. 


Mr. Greeley kept the note. 


any | 


THE PIANOLA: A small cabinet placed in front 


of the piano, enabling ANY ONE to play tt. 


What the PIANOLA 


means to you: 


November 22, 190 


T WILL make a player and a cultivated musician of every member of 


your family. 


By bringing your children in close companionship with 


great musical minds the Pianola will, with certainty, so train and 
develop the musical sense that the hardship of <‘ practising’ will be robbed of 
its terrors and become a pleasant means to a well defined and delightful end. 


If you are a pianist of the highest attainment a Pianola will increase your 


repertoire from one hundred to many thousand selections. 


If you are merely 


a dilettante in music the Pianola will bring within your reach music which you 
may have dreamed of playing but had never hoped to accomplish. 


But the great mission of the Pianola is directed to those who have, 


through lack of time or money, been prevented from overcoming the almost 


prohibitory technical difficulties of any musical instrument. 


In the history of the world’s progress there has never been anything 
invented capable of giving such genuine pleasure and enjoyment as the Pianola. 


Have You a Piano Which You Do Not Use or 
Do Not Use as Much as You Would Like To? 


A brochure, entitled ‘* Music in the Home,”’ describing 


the Pianola will be sent to any one interested. 


THE COST OF THE, PLANOL AVIS | $250; 
PURCHASABLE BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Avenue (near 34th St.), New York 


Once 


a day our Gov- 
ernment Observers tick 
the correct time to thousands 


over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions. 


graved on the works. 
let about watches. 


Every Elgin watch has the word “ Elgin” en- 
Send for free book- 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 


Elgin, Illinois 


BURNT LEATHER NOVELTIES 


No. 2 
“‘Full Hand’’ Calendar. 
Made of art leather, size 
6 x 10 inches, ornamented 
with two burnt Jacks, a 
mirror, and a pair of play- 
ing cards. 


No. 3 
‘When Shall We Three 
Meet Again?’’ Calendar. 
Made of art leather, size 
6 x 10 inches, ornamented 
with two burnt Jacks and 
a mirror. 


The mirror in both novelties reflects the third Jack; 


more fun than a circus. 


$1.00. Order by number. 


Address: 


Price 35 cents each, three for 


H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 


Dept. M, 815-19 16th Street, Denver, Colorado 


SPECIAL 


A beautiful color plate of Rocky Mountain 
minerals and a color plate of polished agates 


9x 11 inches in size, and an illustrated catalogue of Indian 
curios, baskets, minerals, odd and useful novelties to be had 
nowhere else, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps, or 


free with each order. 


I keep old friends and add new ones every day. 


Sold only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. 


Curved handle and face to fit then 


Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook te 
it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 


MEDIUM | fete 
SSS a 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


Newest 
Winter Styles 


HE newest things in 
suits and cloaks are 
shown in our Winter & 
Supplement, which is now 
ready. The styles are ex- 
clusive, and are shown by 
no other firm. Prices are 
lower than ever. Every 
garment is made to order; 
we keep no ready-made 
goods. If you are not 
satisfied with what 
ou get from us, send 
it back promptly and 
lwe will refund your 
money. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


mee aneble Cloth Suits, 


up. 
Costumes, lined 
throughout with fine 
| taffeta silk, $15 up. 
‘Church and Visiting 

| Dresses, with 
) just the right 
| style, $12up. 
\Separate 
Skirts, the 
newest cut, 


$4 up. : Sas 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts; 
« Suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel= 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and 
\Samples; you will get them free by return mail. 
Be sure to say whether you wish samples for suits 
or cloaks, so that we can send you a full line of 
axactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


WARNING! 


| The 66 99 Rain 
Genuine Coats 


j 
or Men, Women, Boys and Girls are made from 
fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


'B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 
Bradford, England and New York ° 


-&Q\ this stamp inside 
the cloth Be both 
The 
“ CRAVENETTE” 
Coats are the 
only really rain- 
proof coats in 
existence. Sold 
by reputable 
dealers every- 


, —BY— 
CRAVENETTE 


where. Write 
for interesting 
Booklet 6. 
2 B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 
‘1 and 73 Grand Street New York 


d : 
_ that people who buy 

jewelry or silverware once 
from us by mail, buy again 
and again, and send their 
friendstous. ‘Yoaddtoourcir- % 
cle of friends and introduce our 

stock to a wider field we will send 
a Sterling Silver Birthday Spoon, 


with a request for our catalogue. 
You get the spoon at a reduced 
» price. We give you our handsome 
catalogue, thus serving you and 
ourselves a good turn. Our 
new catalogue “G” has 136 
pages devoted to photo- 
graphic illustrations of 
watches, diamonds, 
solid gold and _ster- 
ling silver jewelry, 
sterling silverware, 4 
toilet, table and E 

desk novelties. 4 


Jewelers Silversmiths 
922 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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The Temptation of 
Miss Ramsbotham 


(Continued from Page 2) 


But they had not improved her. They did 
not belong to her; they did not fit her. They 
sat on her as Sunday broadcloth on a yokel. 
She had learned to employ her ‘‘h’s’’ cor- 
rectly, and to speak good grammar. This 
gave to her conversation a painfully artificial 
air. The little learning she had absorbed 
was sufficient to bestow upon her an angry 
consciousness of her own invincible ignorance. 

Meanwhile, Miss Ramsbotham had con- 
tinued upon her course of rejuvenation. At 
twenty-nine she had looked thirty-five; at 
thirty-two she looked not a day older than 
five-and-twenty. One felt that should she 
retrograde furthef at the same rate she would 
soon have to shorten her frocks and let down 
her hair. A nervous excitability had taken 
possession of her that was playing strange 
freaks not only with her body but with her 
mind. What it gave to the one it seemed to 
take fromthe other. | The woman was chang- 
ing visibly before our eyes. Old friends, 


accustomed to enjoy with her the luxury of | 
plain speech, wondered in vain what they | 
Her desire was now | 


had done to offend her. 
toward new friends, new faces. Her sense of 
humor appeared to be departing from her; 
it became unsafe to jest with her. On the 
other hand she showed herself greedy for 
admiration and flattery. Her Bohemian 
acquaintances stepped back astonished to 
watch brainless young fops making their way 
with her by complimenting her upon her 
blouse, or whispering to her some trite non- 
sense about her eyelashes. From her work 
she took a good percentage of her brain power 
to bestow it on her clothes. 
was successful. Her dresses suited 
showed her to the best advantage. 
social and political work she abandoned to 
take up in its place a fashion column, which 
enabled her to devote time to what was now 
the chief object of her life. Beautiful she 
could never be, and had sense enough to know 
it; but a charming, distinguished-looking 
woman she had already become. Also, she 
was on the highroad to becoming a vain, ego- 
tistical, commonplace woman, and of this the 
bosom friend, a fellow-journalist, took the 
liberty of warning her. 

““What is the use of being clever and 
sensible, to a woman?’’ retorted Miss 
Ramsbotham. 

““There was a time,’’ reminded the friend, 
“when you used to enjoy the sensation.’’ 

““T want to live,’’ explained Miss Rams- 
botham. 

““Can’t you manage to do it without being 
a fool?”’ argued the bosom friend. 

““No,’’ answered Miss Ramsbotham. 
woman can’t; I’ve tried it.’’ 

After an absence of some two years Mr. 
Reginald Peters wrote that, his uncle having 
died, he expected to be back in England in 
the course of the next few weeks. 

The announcement affected the two women 
very differently. Mistress Peggy, too stupid 
to comprehend the change that had been 
taking place in her, looked forward to her 
lover’s arrival with delight. Mr. Reginald 
Peters, independently of his profession, was 
in consequence of his uncle’s death a man of 
means. Miss Ramsbotham’s tutelage, which 
had always been distasteful to her, would 
now be at anend. She would bea “‘ lady”’ 
in the true sense of the word—according to 


her, 


cat 


Miss Peggy’s definition, a woman with noth-~ 


ing to do but eat and drink, and nothing to 
think of but dress. Miss Ramsbotham, on 
the other hand, who might have looked for- 
ward to the return of her quondam lover with 
hope, exhibited a strange condition of alarmed 
misery, which increased from day to day as 
the arrival drew nearer. 

The meeting, whether by design or accident 
we never knew, took place at an evening party 
given by the proprietors of a new journal. 
The circumstance was certainly unfortunate 
for poor Peggy, whom one began to pity. 
Mr. Peters, knowing both women would be 


| there and so on the lookout, saw in the dis- 


tance among the crowd of notabilities a tall, 
distinguished, graceful woman, whose face 
recalled sensations he could not for the mo- 
ment place. Chiefly noticeable about her were 
her exquisite neck and arms, and the air of 
perfect breeding with which she moved, talk- 
ing and laughing, through the well-dressed, 
fashionable throng. Beside her strutted, 
nervously aggressive, a vulgar, fat, pimply, 
shapeless young woman, attracting universal 
attention by the incongruity of her presence 
in the room. On being greeted by the grace- 
ful lady of the neck and arms, the conviction 


Of course, she | 


Important | 
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A CHARMING ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST-ROOM SET 
OF MAHOGANY WITH 


DELICATE INLAY 


FURNITURE 


OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF DESIGN 


hi TTENTION is called to our rare collection of original and adapted pieces 
of English Furniture, representing the works of the master designers and _ |) 
il containing many most interesting models in Sideboards and Chairs. | 
\ We are also prepared to make to order Furniture of the highest class. i 


SKETCHES SUBMITTED 


NEW YORK 


we 


CHRISTMAS G/ Certificate 
In Jour Colors and Gold. 

*) sunique and beautiful as the hand work of a Monk 
% of the Middle Ages. Itis intended for CHRISTMAS 
jpresentation in place of the Pen itself, so that the 

recipient may afterwards choose his own Pex-to 


hand. It will be sent to all who contemplate mak- 
ing a present ofa Weterman Ideal Fountain Pen. 


The Waterman Ideal zs 2 Fountain of Pen Satiffaction If it fat 


aaldeal zt xt a Waterman. 


L.E.Waterman Company. 
173 Broadway, NEW YORK. : 12 Golden Larne, LONDON 
138 Montgomery St, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO ord@ BOSTON. 


ET 


He 
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Swing Strop 
with Razor Pocket 


< This new style is very convenient for both 
home and travelling use. Your Razor always with your Strop. 


No. 986-sw, Polished Linen, extra selected Horse Hide. Morocco Case stamped in Gold, price $2.00. 
No. 977-sw, Prepared Web and Oiled Leather. Leatherette Case, price $1.00. — 
No. 979-sw, Single Oiled Leather, two stropping surfaces. Leatherette Case, price 75 cents, 


Sent postpaid ifyour dealer cannot supply. Send for free catalogue—contains valuable information for those who shave 


J.R. TORREY & COMPANY, P. O. Box 35, Worcester, Mass. 


our HOLMA 


Absolutely flexible bindings. 


are printed on both India and 
Linen Rag Papers, type well 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES ptt .si' ben Helps 


Prices reasonable. A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Genuine Leather Covering 
Leather Fringe 
any address outside of 
Chicago, Cook Co., Ill. 


HE usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 
elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. Our price is 
$24.50. Our superb collection of _fine furniture is 
shown in Special Catalogue R, which you are 

You cannot afford to 

buy until you have 
seen our new Cata- 
logue R, 


9) This Rocker 
invited to send for. It shows a most desirable 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 
Write 
now. 


Saas) 


Large and Comfortable 
) prices. It will be sent to 
COSA 


‘oath Ty Lb i 
well)! ie 


\ 5) my ‘THIS Turkish Rocker is 


as perfect as modern 

methods and honest construction can make it. 
It is large size and luxurious; the frame work 
is of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
fy. upon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
double springs of the finest steel. The springwork is 

the same as specified by the U. S. Government as 
STANDARD, therefore, the best; has genuine hair 
cushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 

with ruffled edges. Covered in best quality of genuine 
leather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
produced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, 
which is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 

will never crack or peel and will always prove satis- 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
leather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 


design of the rocker, aga ae $24.50 


for $37.00 to $45.00. 
Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
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Se ees Fic iene AN RVERSS 3, 


This Beautiful Calendar 


Size 10 x 20 inches, in 12 colors and 
embossed, for 6 cents in stamps 


Our Company is fifty years old in 1903. We 
have issued an Anniversary Calendar— the hand- 
somest that American art could produce. Its de- 
sign (reproducing three beautiful paintings on 
burnt wood) is new and most artistic. It is fully 
equal tothe calendars book stores sell for 50 cents. 
Sent for 6 cents. Address 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Calendar Department, 9 Murray St., New York 


For the accompaniment of coon 
songs or other vocal music there 
is not a more suitable instru- 
ment than the 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


“*The Easy to Play ’’ 


Its sweet, mellow and rich *% 

chords give the most charming 
toneeffect. Sold at a popular price, 
perfect in every detail, capable of the 


$500 
Others 


$3.00 to 
$7.00 


Lf your dealer hasn't it, send price tous and 
we will ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. 
THE PHONOHARP CoO. 

Dept. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 


& Four blades. Best tempered steel. 


Reliable Pocket Knife 


Stag or Pearl Handle. 
Sent postpaid for 50c. 


This is a special 
price to introduce our fine line of cutlery. 
Book Cutlery Hints" Free. 
M. A. SHIPLEY, 432 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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forced itself upon him that this could be no 
other than the Miss Ramsbotham, once plain 
of face and indifferent of dress, whose very 
appearance he had almost forgotten. On 
being greeted gushingly as ‘‘ Reggie’’ by 
the sallow-complexioned, overdressed young 
woman he bowed with evident astonishment, 
and apologized for a memory that, so he 
assured the lady, had always been to hima 
source of despair. 

Of course he thanked his stars—and Miss 
Ramshotham—that the engagement had 
never been formal. So far as Mr. Peters was 
concerned, there was an end to Mistress 
Peggy’s dream of an existence of everlasting 
breakfasts in bed. Leaving the Ramsbotham 
flat, she returned to the maternal roof, and 
there a course of hard work and plain living 
tended greatly to improve her figure and 
complexion; so that in course of time, the 
gods smiling again upon her, she married a 
foreman printer, and passes out of this story. 

Meanwhile Mr. Reginald Peters—older, 
and the possessor, perhaps, of more sense— 
looked at Miss Ramsbotham with new eyes, 
and now not tolerated but desired her. We 
waited to assist at the happy termination of 
a pretty and somewhat novel romance. Miss 
Ramsbotham had shown no sign of being 
attracted elsewhere. Flattery, compliment 
—as [ think I have already stated —she wel- 
comed; but merely, so it seemed, as favorable 
criticism. Suitors more fit and proper than 
Mr. Peters were now not lacking, for Miss 
Ramsbotham, though less desirable when 
won, came readily to the thought of wooing. 
But to all such she turned a laughing face. 

‘‘T like her for it,’’ said the bosom friend; 
“and he has improved—there was room for 
it. But I wish it could have been another. 
There was Jack Wyke—it would have been 
so much more suitable. Or even Joe. But it 
is her marriage, not ours. And she will 
never care for any one else, that is certain.’’ 

So we bought our wedding presents and 
had them ready. And six months later Mr. 
Reginald Peters returned to Canada; and 
Miss Ramsbotham gave up her fashion column 
to resume her social and political work, took 
less and less interest in her frocks, and 
became gradually the sensible, laughter- 
loving, frank Bohemian friend we had known 
and liked and respected—everything but 
loved: and ali attempt, hinted or direct, to 
solve the mystery she cleverly evaded. Only 
to the bosom friend was the case made clear, 
through whom the truth, as is the way of 
truth, leaked out, slowly, drop by drop. 

‘“Love,’’ said Miss Ramsbotham to the 
bosom friend, ‘‘is not regulated by reason. 
As you say, there were many men I might 
have married with much more hope of happi- 
ness. But I never cared for any other man. 
He was not intellectual, was egotistical, pos- 
sibly enough selfish. The man should always 
be older than the woman, and he was a weak 
character. But I loved him.”’ 

_‘*T am glad you didn’t marry him,’’ said 
the bosom friend. 

““So am I,’’ agreed Miss Ramsbotham. 

“Tf you can’t trust me,’’ said the bosom 
friend, ‘‘ don’t.”’ 

‘“‘T meant to do right,’’ said Miss Rams- 
botham, ‘‘upon my word of honor I did, in 
the beginning.’’ 

‘“T don’t understand,”’ said the friend. 

“Tf she had been my own child,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Ramsbotham, ‘‘I could not have 
done more—in the beginning. I tried to 
teach her, to put some sense into her. Lord! 
the hours I wasted on that little idiot! I 
marvel at my own patience. She was 
nothing but an animal. An animal! She 
had only an animal’s vices. Toeat and drink 
and sleep was her idea of happiness; her one 
ambition male admiration, and she hadn’t 
character enough to put sufficient curb upon 
her stomach toretainit. I reasoned with her, 
I pleaded with her, I bullied her. Had I 
persisted I might have succeeded by sheer 
physical and mental strength in restraining 
her from ruining herself. As I say, in the 
beginning I did my best. I was winning; 
I had made her frightened of me. Had I 
gone on I might have won. By dragging 
her out of bed in the morning, by insisting 
upon her taking exercise, by regulating every 
particle of food and drink she put into her 
mouth, I kept the little beast in good condition 
for nearly three months. Then I had to go 
away into the country for a few days; she 
swore she would obey my _ instructions. 
When I came back I found she had been in 
bed most of the time, and had been living 
chiefly on chocolate and cakes. She was 
curled up asleep in an easy chair, snoring 
with her mouth wide open, when I opened 
the door. And at sight of that picture the 
devil came to me and tempted me. Why 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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The World’s Best Music — 


If there is a piano in your home you are constantly buying sheet music —an¢ 
paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes 
scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in that way, to say noth 
of your loss of time and temper when searching for a particular selection. Why 
not buy your music in volumes, filled with the best selections, and thoroughly 
indexed? The ‘‘Library of the World’s Best Music’’ is designed for you 
needs. Its eight volumes —sheet music size, but light and easy to handle —a 
crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an ex 
perienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one 
piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library 
Club — for a limited time — the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount 
and you can pay in little payments of 


$1.00 a Month 


The sets are in eight large volumes, g x 12 inches in size, attractively bound if 
half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding the volume! 
open flat at the piano and remain open. A set contains over 4oo illustrations 
including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in ten to twelve colors. Th 
are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST Pon ae Geer tes ON) ARE A SINGER the “World’s 


ection of music in- Music” will iner 
valuable. It contains 300 instrumental selections your repertoire. It will place in your hands 8000 
by the best composers, including popular and the best old and new songs, duets, trios and quar 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and tets, arranged for all voices and for piano accom 
classic and romantic piano music. Such composers paniment. ‘Vhe collection embraces all the o 
are represented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, songs of your childhood days, besides the new ang 
Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe and Liszt. popular melodies of the last few years. 1 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, IF YOU ARE A STUDENT oe you wil 


you cannot make a better this Library} 
present to your wife or daughter than a set of this more than half a musical education. ‘The selec: 
musical Library. It means evening after evening tions have been made by Reginald De Koy 
of pleasure, for it furnishes in the most compact Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson, G 
and simple form all the world’s greatest music. Smith and others equally well-known in the 
This collection is to music what the encyclopedia sical world. As a musical cyclopedia it is un 
is to knowledge —the best of all properly propor- celled, as it contains 500 biographies of musici 
tioned. and 400 portraits. 


Our Special Half=Price Ofter! 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the 
““World’s Best Music” at a price slightly above the cost of paper and print- 
ing. On this account we are able to offer these sets at about one-half the 
regular prices — payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical Library 
Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure a 
set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. 
These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00, The edition 
is small, so to avoid disappointment in failing to secure a set, 
cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. We 
will then send you a set (express paid by us) for exami- . 
nation and use. After five days’ examination, if you are not 
satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. But, if you 
decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of 
five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full 
amount is paid. 

BOOKCASE FREE — We have a small number of elegant oakwood 
bookcases that are made especially to hold a set 
mon Of the “ World’s Best Music."’ Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums to 
prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your set it will be 
necessary to send us your order before December 6th. If your order 
is received after that date we cannot supply a bookcase with the set, 
unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of $4.00 for the 


case. This bookcase is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the music in any manner. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 


ff University 
Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Please send me on ap: 
proval, prepaid, a_set 
“The World's Best 4 
; in wag ate! ° witha : 
agree to pay $1.00 y 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 
days. If this coupon is mailed before 


Dec. 6th, I am to receive a boo! 
with the set free. 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 month: 
Not necessary to send conpon if The Saturday Evening: 
Post is mentioned. 


ca 


Merritt Health Omforts 


Four times warmer than heavy woolen — 
blankets—light as eiderdown. Beautifully 
made of pure, snow-white, sterilized wool. 
Two coverings—cheese cloth, and silkaline, i 


satine or silk. Bed covering for healthful 
All Sizes, $1.00 upward. Sold strictly on approval. i | 


“Tt's just 


comfort. Write for free book and samples. 
eee , 
a eee GEO, MERRITT & CO., 805 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STORY - WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. 2 
Hf MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on Z 
? commission. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit;’’ tells how = 


I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 


KY 
<i 
posXx 

A ci to succeed as writer. — 
National Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapo - 
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PITTSBURGH 


N\ The Centre of America’s Industrial Supremacy 
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$10 Will Secure You a Lot in 


EST PITTSBURGH | 


REATER PITTSBURGH has made more millionaires during the past twenty-five years than any other 

city in the world—and the surprising fact is that they have all been made from comparatively poor boys. 

There is a reason for this. Pittsburgh is the workshop of the world—the very centre of America’s 
industrial supremacy. No other city compares with it in industrial and manufacturing activity. There is 
always plenty of work at good wages, and the continual growth and development of the various industries 
makes advancement rapid for men of ability and perseverance. No other city in the world holds out as many 
advantages to young men, and no other city can show as many young men in high positions. Pittsburgh is unique in this respect. 


This is one reason for the great number of millionaires. Another is the great possibilities these very conditions have made in Western Pennsylvania real 
estate. Shrewd investors have bought property in and about Pittsburgh and have seen it double in value in a few years. Indeed, it would be hard to find a 
wealthy man who didn’t make his first big money in real estate. The very same conditions still exist—the march of prosperity is still on. Real estate values 
are climbing higher and higher, and with every advance there is something tangible— something solid and substantial to justify it. 

But to the point. West Pittsburgh is right in the heart of the manufacturing centre. Situated on the Beaver River, a few miles from Pittsburgh, it has five 
railroads passing through it that branch off finally to all points of the compass. Within a radius of five miles over 75,000 men are employed in the various 
mills and factories and about the first of the year two of the new plants right in West Pittsburgh will be in operation. This will make a positive demand for 
at least 500 houses at once. Do you realize what this means? 

It means that investors who buy lots in West Pittsburgh at present prices will clear a handsome profit in a very few years. They simply can’t help it. 
West Pittsburgh is the best real estate investment ever offered. It is the best home site in all Western Pennsylvania—and the beauty about it is you can buy 
lots at rock-bottom prices on easy payments. It is the chance of a lifetime for a man with a little money to get a good, substantial start in life. And where 
is the man who doesn’t want to get a start in a community that offers so many opportunities—so many advantages ? 

We know that if you could see West Pittsburgh, learn its history and become familiar with the conditions that are back of its development, you would 
be as enthusiastic about it as we are. No town in the world ever enjoyed brighter or more encouraging prospects—no town ever contained more of the 
germs of success. We want you to see it, but lots are selling fast and we can’t promise to fill your order a month hence, so we make this unusual offer. 


“NOT MERELY A SPECULATIVE FACILITIES ARE EXCELLENT 


VENTURE A REMARKABLE Send us $10.00 now as part payment on a lot and we will at once West Pittsburgh has the railroad facilities of all the 
OFFER make a reservation for you and send on maps, plans and full details nino Patish hanchaline hee alt 
‘West Pittsburgh is already ¢ i int beehi as to location, advantages, prices, etc. Then after you have made your own selection, send systems enter ing Pittsburgh, including the Pennsylvania 
est Pittsburgh is already growing into a beehive ip j ‘ , : ; : : 
yindustr Plants for three industrial concerns, to us 10 per cent. of the price of the lot, less the $10.00 sent in advance. The balance may be Lines West, Pittsburgh & Western, Baltimore & Ohio, 
' Me s % , ; H paid in easy installments of 2\% per cent. of the cost price per month. If, at the end of three Pittsburgh & Lake Eri d Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
; @ Der ‘ ; : ittsburgh ake Erie, and Buftalo, Rochester itts 
iloy about 1000 men, are in course of erection, and months, after thorough investigation, we fail to live up to a single claim we make, or if you Berches That atthe 4 Aaa 
fe others are to follow, which will add 700 to the have any cause to become dissatisfied with your investment, we will gladly and without ed hit ‘ 1e wee eae: ie ree lave a 
i ’ 8 a +4 ae haggling refund all money you have paid us. If you should lose employment or be ountiful Supply Of Coal on the tract. imestone, fire- 
is “A ae i oe rks The coal a sick you will not forfeit the land. Could you ask anything fairer than this? Write brick and sand also underlie the property 
Mes will be a big brick works, a Cement works, an for full particulars on these points. 2 se : y. 
sibly a large pottery concern. FREE TRIP TO Asan indu A 
sch 4 cement for you to see West Pittsburgh and as a guarantee 
hiya re are now in for the plant of the Safety WES of good faith, we will refund to you in cash your railroad fare both ways $150,000 IN te oo eee ; 
\10ri i ai ildinge wi PITTSBURGH to points east of and including Chicago, if you visit our property and The improvements contemplated and now under 
+ Ba Conduit wipe Me ee! find any part of this advertisement a misrepresentation. In case you buy we will credit you way Erie the paving with bisek brick of Seventh 
iB ire-proot construc ion an 577 eet long. 1S with the amount of your fare on the first ‘payment. To those living farther away we will os ; pa é 5 ; 
(ipany will centralize at West Pittsburgh, the opera- refund the amount of fare to and from Chicago. Don't hesitate, but write to-day. It is street, 70 feet wide, and running east and west through 
is of the American Interior Conduit Company at your opportunity to join the great onward and upward march of prosperity. the entire town, approximately 2500 feet; also paving 
Nikegan, Ill, and Milwaukee having been taken with block brick Centre avenue, 70 feet wide, and run- 
yr by the Safety Company, which is capitalized at ning north and south through entire town, approxi- 
19,000. This latter Company will also move its operation from Rankin to the new town. mately 3000 feet. All other streets and avenues to be macadamized. We have a complete 
! construction of the conduit plant is already well under way. sewerage system now under construction and have in contemplation a water-works plant 
A plant for the Garland Nut & Rivet Company, which will invest $200,000 at West Pittsburgh, which will be undertaken as soon as possible. 
, j ndati i omplete. ai ilding for this concern will be 65¢ 
Srell under way, foundations being complete. The main building for this conce 59 LARGE LEVEL LOTS, $100 TO $1000 


€long. Foundations are in course of construction for the plant of the West Pittsburgh Mill & ; ‘ 
- aber Company, the main building to be 150 feet long and to be extended later. These three A few a little higher. Lots are cheap now and easy to buy. But they will not remain long at 


Tees will employ about 1000 men. present prices. The probability is that by spring they will be worth from 30to 50 per cent. more. 
| Whether you want a cozy home for yourself, whether you want to go into business, or whether 
} TITLES GUARANTEED you want an investment that will double itself ina short time, West Pittsburgh is your oppor- 
“All titles to lots are guaranteed by the Guarantee Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh. tunity —the kind that comes only about once in a man’s lifetime. Are you going to lie back, 


heedless of it, or will you accept it and start fairly on the road to success ? 


WRITE TO-DAY 
Fill out the Coupon in the corner and mail it to us to-day. We cannot promise 
to sell lots at present prices a month hence unless reservations are made now. West Pittsburgh Realty Company 
Frick Building 
UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING SITES Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REFERENCES 


MCKEEsPoRrrt, Pa., November 1, 1902. 

|The officers and directors of the West Pittsburgh 
talty Company are personally known to this bank 
d may be depended upon to fulfil any promises they 


iymake. NATIONAL BANK OF McKEESPORT, 


A... — 


D. H. RHODES, Cashier. To those looking for Manufacturing property for the location of industries we can Enclosed find $10 in part payment for one 
PifTenURGH, PA. November 1, 1902. offer the best site in Western Pennsylvania, right in the heart of the Manufacturing lot in West Pittsburgh. Kindly send maps and 


District, where there is plenty of good water, low taxes, cheap coal and natural gas, and 


The Third National Bank of Pittsburgh has had : here ent { 3 al i 
good railroad facilities; freight rates equivalent to Pittsburgh. The property is unex- 


siness dealings with the persons in control of the 


full particulars, as per advertisement in The 


Pe ren Realty Company for me Pest pier celled, practically level and above high water, being about a mile long by a depth of from Saturday Evening Post. It being distinctly 
“ eae ommnenagtbem without reserve to 900 to 2400 feet between railroad and river. Excellent location for large works, Blast agreed that all money shall be refunded tf every- 
ir character and business qualifications. 6 - : : - 


furnaces, Steel and Glass plants, or smaller industries. If you expect to make any changes 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, : 
we will be pleased to hear from you and show you the property. 


: thing 1s not as represented. 
OGDEN RUSSELL, Cashier. 


Name— 


West Pittsburgh Realty Company | + 


FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Town 


PITTSBURGH, PA., October 31, 1902. 
|The management and controlling interest of the 
| est Pittsburgh Realty Company is owned by parties 

40 are prominent in banking and business circles 
d of recognized business standing in the community. 


| FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
| F. H. SKELDING, Cashier. 
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alta-Vita 


‘*THE PERFECT FOOD”’ 


FOR 


Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 
IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


Millions 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 


MALTA-VITA is the original and only 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked, 
and toasted whole wheat food, yet many 
inferior imitations are offered the public 
under different names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nutrition, 
more tissue-building qualities, more nerve 
stimulant than is found in any other food. 


Beware of imitations. Insist on getting 
Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. 
ALWAYS READY TO EAT. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Manufactured by 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Toronto, Canada 


Hone ee 


SET THE TABLE 
by 
SARAH TYSON RORER- 


1855-R WALLACE: 


LATED WARE 


[ NSIDE the covers of this 

beautiful book is set 
forth the last word on the proper setting of 
the table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
with large photographs and will be found of 
most welcome assistance to the housekeeper. 
Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 

address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MBG. CO. 
Dept. N, Wallingford, Conn. 


The R.W. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 
ts an assurance of excellence. 


not STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Pennsylvania, Hon. 
John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston, 
Mass., heartily endorse the Philada. Institute 
— the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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The Temptation of 
Miss Ramsbotham 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


should I waste my time, wear myself out in 
mind and body, that the man I love should 
marry a pig because it looked like an angel? 
Six months, wallowing according to its own 
desires, would reveal it in its true shape. 
So from that day I left it to itself., No, worse 
than that—I don’t want to spare myself—I 
encouraged her. I Jet her have a fire in her 
bedroom, and half her meals in bed. I let 
her have chocolate with tablespoonfuls of 
cream floating on the top: she loved it. She 
was never really happy except when eating. 
I let her order her own meals. I took a 
fiendish delight watching the dainty limbs 
turning to shapeless fat, the pink and white 
complexion growing blotchy. It is flesh that 
man loves; brain and mind and heart and 
soul, he never thinks of them! This little 
pink and white sow could have cut me out 
with Solomon himself. Why should such 
creatures have the world arranged for them, 
and we not be allowed to use our brains in 
our own defense? But for my looking-glass 
I might have resisted the temptation, but I 
always had something of the man in me. I 
suppose it was the nervous excitement under 
which I was living that was changing me. 
All my sap was going into my body. Given 
sufficient time, I might meet her with her 
own weapons, animal against animal. Well, 
you know the result: I won, There was no 
doubt about his being in love with me. His 
eyes would follow me round the room, feasting 


on me. Ihad become a fine animal. Men 
desired me. Do you know why I refused 
him? He was in every way a better man 


than the silly boy I had fallen in love with. 
He came back with a couple of false teeth: 
I saw the gold setting one day when he opened 


his mouth to laugh. I don’t say for a 
moment, my dear, there is no such thing as 


love—love pure, ennobling, worthy of men 
and women, its roots in the heart and nowhere 
else. But that love I had missed; and the 
other I saw in its true light. I had fallen 
in love with him because he was a pretty, 
curly-headed boy. He had fallen in love 
with Peggy when she was pink and white 
and slim. I shall always see the look that 
came into his eyes when she spoke to him at 
the hotel, the look of disgust and loathing. 
The girl was the same; it was only her body 
that had grown older. I could see his eyes 
fixed upon my arms and neck. I had got to 
grow old in time, wrinkled and brown. 
I thought of him growing bald, fat be 

“Tf you had fallen in love with the right 
man,’’ said the bosom friend, ‘‘ those ideas 
would not have come to you.”’ 

‘““T know,’’ said Miss Ramsbotham. ‘‘ He 
will have to like me thin and in these clothes, 
just because I am nice, and good company, 
and helpful. That is the man I am waiting 


for.” 
Qed 


An Index to Character 


HE best index to the character of Richard 
Harding Davis might be found in a cata- 
logue of the kindly acts he has done for 
others without their knowledge. Aninstance 
occurred while he was managing editor of 
a NewYork weekly. Aneditor in another city 
wrote a very complimentary notice of his 
work and sent him the clipping. Mr. Davis 
expressed his thanks in a line of acknowledg- 
ment, and then went on to say that there was 
a real favor which he should appreciate more 
than anything that could be said about him. 
There was in his correspondent’s city a 
young man belonging to a wealthy family 
who had decided to enter upon a literary 
career against the strong opposition of his 
father. So far did the father carry his preju- 
dice that he told the son he would disown 
him in his will if he persisted in his purpose. 
Mr. Davis went on to praise this friend, said 
he had already gained entrance to circles 
both in Paris and London where mere money 
could never enter, and declared it would be 
the happiest day of his life when he saw him 
win out, as he was assured he would. He 
wanted the editor to give prominently an 
adequate notice of what the young man had 
done. The notice soon appeared, and very 
promptly came a letter from Mr. Davis 
expressing tenfold more pleasure over what 
had been said of his friend than over what 
had been printed about himself. Months 
later Blank scored brilliantly and on the 
instant of his success Mr. Davis sent a line 
to the editor: 


Of course you see what Blank is doing. 
Isn’t it fine? I told you so—R. H. D 


> NOTE THE TRADE MARK 

LA BELLECHOCOLATIERE 

ON EVERY PACKAGE OF 
THE GENUINE GOODS: 


Robes in beautifully 

superseded Oriental dra- 

distinctly American tone. 

robes, veranda wraps, couch 
More serviceable, more economical 
real Indian robes. Every Pendleton 
or department store, or remit us 
name, and we will send a genuine 
trated in colors, free om request. 


“The Wild Indian’s 
fantastic colors are the 

peries because of their 

Splendid also for traveling 

covers, trunk and box throws, 

than anything heretofore employed. 

robe is made of finest wool and 

$5.00, naming your choice of 

Pendleton Indian Robe, express 

PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Overcoat” Pendleton Indian 
decorative fad, and have 
magnificent coloring and 
and steamer rugs, athletic 
bed and cainping blankets, etc. 
We are the only manufacturers of 
dyed in the fleece. Ask your dealer 
colorings, and mentioning dealer's 
prepaid. Booklet No. 200, tddus- 
Pendleton, Oregon 


No.30, College Pin(Enameled), 40c: No. "82, Yale Seal(E PTT 
60c; No. 45, Ping-Pong Pin, 25c; No. 645, Flag Pin (Enameled), 
35c; No. 646, College Ring (Enameled), 35c. Illus. Cat. Free. 
Address Dept.S, @, WILLIS WHIPPLE & CO., Salem, Mass. 
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ANEW BOOKLET OF 5 

CHOICE RECIPES, 
EIGHTY PAGES 
SENT FREE. 9 


LEARN FROM 


SUCCESSFUL MED 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them su 
ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and s 


SYSTEM 


A Monthly 
Magazine 


for three months’ 

trial subscription. 

Learn what its ex- 

perts know about 

increasing sales, 

handling corre- 

spondence, ‘‘ book- 
less ’’ book-keeping, collecting, buying, manufact 
banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Bean 
to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. Full year $1 


THE SHAW-=WALKER COMPANY 
Muskegon, Mich. 


The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who > 


GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIC 


“INSIDE THEIR SHOES. 


Remove Jar in Walking, In 
Height, Make 
, Fitting Shoes. 
pes the Instep. In 
: SS by physicians. 
placed i in ane heel, felt down. Don’t require larger shoes. 
25c. in., 35c.; lin., $1.00 per pair. At shoe and dept 
Riia'be Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 2c. sté 


pair on ten days’ trial. (ITB ERT MFG.CO,,16 A Elm St,, Roche 


These trade-mark crissgrossJines on every pac! 


Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 


of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. 


We want 


to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 


monthly, although only 9 years old. 


It contains fine stories 


and handsome illustrations as well as departments of 


Amateur Photography, 


Philately, 


Numismatics, Curios, 


Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, 
etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 


prizes to subscribers. 


The subscription price is 50 cents, 


but, 2/ you are not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents insilver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Iils. 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
5 BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(50th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


(50th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.’’ Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(20th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


‘Barrie at his best.”” $1.50. 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
‘ACaptured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 75 cents. 
| By James Whitcomb Riley 


_ The Book of Joyous 
| Children 


Every poem a new poem. Charimingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 
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CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS — ALL 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


LEARN TO EARN 
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I will teach you 


PRACTICAL 
~ ADVERTISING 


AND 


_ BUSINESS 
~ MANAGEMENT 


Write for particulars and booklet L. 


: “The knowledge that I impart, 


i? brings success.”’ 


_ SAMUEL KNOPF 


Mdvertising ond Desiness 01 East Ninth Street 
New York 


Management 
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STANLEY $00 
Straight Back Trunks 4= 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 


plaster or woodwork. Has corner hinges. 
Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 
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The Irish Revolt 


By T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 


MID the many curious changes I have seen 
A during my thirty years’ residence in 
London I know none more curious than 
that in the attitude of this city and of England 
generally to the American. To speak of 
the existence of affection between the two 
nationalities would, I think, be something of 
exaggeration. But there is certainly a strong 
tendency in England to recognize the energy, 
the wealth and the extraordinary progress of 
America; and the desire to secure her friend- 
ship amounts to something like a passion, not 
to say an infatuation. There’ is something, 
indeed, in the attitude of England to America 
that reminds one of the somewhat fatuous love 
which an elderly widow now and then bestows 
on a good-looking, strenuous and somewhat 
coy young bachelor. The feeling is a com- 
pound of affection, of apprehension and of 
almost inexhaustible patience and_ long- 
suffering. In the days of Mr. Cleveland and 
the Venezuela message the feeling was quite 
different. Then, indeed, England was angry, 
excited, reckless; the bitter lessons and dis- 
illusions of the South African War had not 
yet come; and I have heard English officers 
speculate on the fatality with which the over- 
whelming fleet of Great Britain could sweep 
the shores of America. But that feeling was 
transient and not very deep or widespread; 
for the masses of the English people do look 
to America with the affection and hopefulness 
which one democracy is inclined to feel for 
another; and at this moment the commercial 
classes feel with the multitude. America is 
the popular favorite with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, outside certain somewhat 
bitter sections which are represented by the 
Saturday Review. 


If America Should Propose 


I have the conviction that this transforma- 
tion of feeling will work some strange and 
unexpected results in the course of the next 
few years. Mr. Pierpont Morgan may prove 
to be a mighty political force and transmuter, 
without intending, and perhaps even without 
knowing it. And one of the problems on 
which this change of feeling may work with 
most effect is the Irish question, When I 
was in the United States, more than twenty 
years ago, public opinion in America was 
loud and unanimous in the expression of 
sympathy with the cause of Ireland. I forget 
how many State Legislatures passed resolu- 
tions in favorof Home Rule. For all England 
cared they might as well have remained silent; 
not the least notice was taken of their pro- 
ceedings; or if they were noticed at all, it 
was to speak of them with scorn or impa- 
tience. When next America speaks—if she 
should speak — on the Irish question, England 
will listen. I have astrong conviction that in 
given circumstances the final word and the 
decisive word on the Irish question may come 
from the lips of the President of the United 
States. I do not mean words of menace, or 
even words that might be regarded as imper- 
tinent interference, but words of friendly 
counsel from the chief of one great nation to 
the chief of another. I don’t know, of course, 
who will be President of the United States 
when that moment comes, but I can imagine 
aman of the originality and daring of Mr. 
Roosevelt being just glad to get the oppor- 
tunity of closing the struggle of centuries by 
his influence and personality, and of so giv- 
ing himself a permanent place among the 
great forces who have changed the face of the 
world. Meantime affairs in Ireland are 
approaching one of those periodical cyclones 
which immediately precede some great act of 
reform. One local body in the country called 
upon every Irish member to go to jail, so 
that when the Speaker met the House of 
Commons he might find the Irish benches 
entirely empty. This advice was not, and was 
not likely to be, universally followed; but at 
the same time it looks very probable that a 
considerable number of Irish Members will 
be in jail or on their way to it by the time 
the House of Commons again adjourns. What 
renders this outburst of Coercion on the part 
of the Government the more remarkable is 
that all the official reports show Ireland to 
be freer from crimes of violence than almost 
at any moment in her history, and that some 
of the jails, it is reported, have had to be 
closed, practically, from want of prisoners. 
This indeed isa feature that distinguishes up 
to the present the actual organization and 
movement from most of its predecessors. It 
has almost stamped out crimes of violence. 
And therefore the Government is to assert 
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There is no doubt that a broad, liberal education —a knowledge of men 
and affairs—is the best preparation for the highest success. It fosters self- 
confidence and develops ability to direct and control. Men realize this as they 
never realized it before. The great corporations, the financial enterprises of 
to-day, are calling for men who possess these qualifications. ‘‘ We have more 
positions for $10,000-a-year-men fhan we can find men for,’’ says Charles M. 
Schwab. In every city and town in this country, in every field of activity, there 
is a place waiting for the man who is prepared. When Russell Sage was asked 
if he considered the opportunities for the young men of to-day were as great as 
they were fifty years ago he replied: ‘‘They are far greater. Never before was 
there such a demand for broad-minded, level-headed men ; the poor boy of to- 
day, with proper educational training, will quickly rise to the height of success.’’ 
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The Honorable Thomas B. Reed and a corps of distinguished editors have 
given to the young men of this country the greatest success-ward help of the twen- 
tieth century, Modern Eloquence. It is a library in ten volumes of brilliant 
After-Dinner Speeches, Inspiring Lectures and Addresses, the greatest spoken 
thoughts of our greatest men. As a guide to the highest success, this work has 
no equal., Here such men as Theodore Roosevelt, Carnegie and Depew, Bok 
and Cyrus Field, President Eliot and Gladstone, and hundreds of prominent 
men in every calling who have won distinction and fame, give their counsel and 
advice, the outgrowth of a life’s work, observation and experience. They point 
out, straight as a mile-post, the pathway to success. 
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The work is inspiring, because it shows how others have succeeded; it is 
the best cure for mental inertia, because it sharpens the intellect and stimulates 
thought; it is a most liberal educator, because it gathers within its pages the 
most eloquent discussions of national, political, historical and social events, sub- 
jects which are of premier importance to all true Americans. If you would 
become broad-minded in every sense that the word implies—if you would 
obtain a thorough knowledge of men and affairs —if you would prepare for 
greater opportunities—you should read Modern Eloquence. It is the most 
fascinating set of books ever published. After a day of fatigue, it en- 
tertains with a retreshing After-Dinner Speech or Inspiring Address; it 
transports one to the banquet hall or lecture room, where he sees the 
speaker, animated and eloquent, hears the applause of delighted 
auditors, and succumbs to the subtle influence. Business cares 
and worries are forgotten, but the great thoughts gathered from 
an evening’s companionship with these masters of oratory 
become a permanent inspiration and stimulus. 


WHAT WE 
WOULD LIKE TO DO 


If you are interested, we would like to 
send you, post free, a portfolio of specimen 
pages of some of these brilliant After-Dinner 
Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses, together 
with fine photogravures, chromatic plates, 
and other interesting material, and to 
submit a proposition that will easily 
place this work in your library. We 
do not know your name and ad- 
dress. Will you not kindly send 
us these, using the attached 
coupon ? 
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bindings, prices, etc. 
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class rights, not to put down criminal violence. 
Curious results may follow. The landlord 
class is divided, the division corresponding 
in some lines to difference in pecuniary 
resources, in others to political tendencies. 
The landlords who are rich are prepared for 
a struggle with their tenants; the landlords 
who are poor dread it. Then the landlords 
who are Unionists first and landlords second 
look with eagerness for Coercion and a fero- 
cious struggle of classes; for they think it 
may retard Home Rule. On the other hand, 
some of the landlords who are either Liberals 
in politics or lovers of peace, or more far- 
sighted than their companions, are suggesting 
conferences for the purpose of settling the 
differences. So that you have the curious 
spectacle of peace and war proceeding simul- 
taneously; all of which means that “the 
landlord party is for the most part disheart- 
ened and divided. 

I have no great sympathy with landlords in 
Ireland as a class, but I have much with them 
as individuals. It is a pity that some author 
of genius has not studied and painted the 
stories of that class for the last twenty years. 
I am sure pages of tragic poignancy could be 
written. I have heard of many cases of men 
and women who were born apparently to 
wealth and all the pride of position dying in 
workhouses in London and other strange 
cities. Since the French noblesse perished 
by the guillotine or died of hunger in London 
there has been no such terrible upheaval and 
class suffering as that which has befallen the 
Irish landlord of our generation. It is the 
sense that this prospect lies before them if the 
struggle be continued that makes so many 
of the poorer landlords long for a settlement. 


Nonconformists on the Warpath 


But the second result which may follow this 
outburst of violence on the part of the 
Government is even more curious. Mr. 
Balfour has never been out of trouble since 
he took up the Education question. It isa 
subject which creates an amount of feeling in 
this country which it is difficult to under- 
stand. The English Nonconformist is 
generally a drab-colored individual. He is 
mild, bourgeois, prosperous, clothed in cere- 
monious black, and pays with extreme 
regularity his rates and taxes. He is an 
enemy of individual and national war; and 
in short is the typical law-abiding citizen who 
eats several square meals daily, and prays 
with regularity and sometimes even with a 
certain sanctified self-complacency. Andthe 
representatives he sends to the House of 


/ Commons are very like himself: sober, peace- 


loving, orderly, prosperous, black-coated. 
And yet it is precisely in this class that you 
hear nowadays the most startling proposals 
of revolt and something like passive rebel- 
lion, You may remember a strange, wild 


| scene that took place when the present Irish 


party was young: the scene in which the Irish 
Members were removed by policemen from 
the floor of the House. It will scarcely be 


| believed, but we were within an inch of some 


such scene as this during the recent ses- 
sion of Parliament, with the chief figures not 
hot-headed young Irish Nationalists, but 
gray-haired, middle-aged English Noncon- 
formists. The Englishman isa strange being, 
whom after thirty-three years of careful study 
I still give up as an insoluble problem. He 
is the most self-composed and phlegmatic of 
men; by his side even the ordinary American 
seems emotional and sometimes even hyster- 
ical; and yet this same phlegmatic being has 
unexpected outbursts of violence; and in 
that mood he is dogged, unaccountable, and 
perhaps unconquerable. And the English 
Nonconformist seems to have reached that 
stage just at this moment. 

The Education bill has among its many 
consequences the very undesirable one of 
splitting the English Nonconformist and the 
Irish Nationalist; it was impossible that an 
ultra-Protestant and an ultra-Catholic party 
should take the same view on an education 
question. And simultaneously the bill has 
had the effect of uniting the Irish Nationalist 
and the Government which at this very 
moment is putting the members of that party 
in jail for defending the rights of their con- 
stituents. Without this assistance from 
Irishmen it is doubtful if the Education bill 
would have made even the moderate progress 
which it has made up to the present. Sup- 
pose the Irish vote withdrawn, the chances of 
the bill passing into law would become less 
and less; and indeed sucha withdrawal might 
mean the end of the Government as well as 
of the bill. For while the enemies of the bill 
are fierce, united, uncompromising, its friends 
are by no means united. Among the Con- 
servatives of England a curious movement 
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has grown up within the last few years, a 
movement that already has its martyrs. 
This is an outburst of strong Protestantism 
which is disgusted and alarmed by the growth 


in the Established Church of the ultra- 
Ritualism which in doctrine and ritual is 
scarcely distinguishable from the Roman 


Catholic Church. This section of opinion is 
stronger among Conservatives than among 
Liberals, and many of its most ardent advo- 
cates sit behind Mr. Balfour. This section 
has only to get the word that the Education 
bill will result in the strengthening of the 
Ritualistic party and it will be ready to pitch 
aside its allegiance to the Government and 
to abandon Mr. Balfour and his bill. And 
the desertion of the Irish Members might be 
just the final encouragement to such a revolt. 

I have not even yet done with the complex- 
ities and the ironies of the situation. Mr. 
Balfour has a vehement and formidable 
enemy in the spirit of angry Nationalist Irish 
opinion, but he has a very powerful and a 
very formidable ally in Cardinal Vaughan. 
That able and distinguished ecclesiastic is 
mainly concerned with the existence of the 
small Catholic schools which are scattered 
among the Irish centres in England and Scot- 
land; and as the Education bill does much 
for them he is one of those most anxious to 
see it carried into law. On the other hand, 
he is supposed to be either indifferent or hos- 


tile to the Irish National claim. And he 
commands a great deal of influence and 
friendship among the Roman Catholic prelates 
in Ireland. So that if the Irish Members 
revolted from a Coercionist Government they 
would find some strong criticism from some 
of the most influential of the prelates of their 
own Church. 


What Mr. Balfour Would Really Like 


And while this tangled web was spinning —a 
web in which his personal and political for- 
tunes are involved—Mr. Balfour quietly 
pursued the even tenor of his way at his 
country home in Scotland. He has the 
immense advantage for a politician of being 
able to throw off his cares. Give him a good 
golf course, a fair opponent and fine weather, 
and he is as happy as a schoolboy. He has 
none of the strenuousness which makes the 
holiday of your present President only a little 
less laborious than that of the traditional gal- 
ley slave. He is anessentially indolent man; 
sticks in bed till all hours; lolls instead of 
sitting, and hardly ever works continuously 
at anything. His speeches are left to luck 
and the inspiration of the moment; and he 
has stormed the citadel of fortune by cold 
neglect and indifference to her attractions — 
for the fickle jade loves the inconstant or the 
scornful wooer. There is inthe Liberal party 
a curious and unique Scotchman named 
Haldane. He isa barrister in large practice, 
but his real love is German metaphysics and 
a certain craze for personal intrigue. He 
alternates between translating Schopenhauer 
and working for Lord Rosebery. Heand Mr. 
Balfour are intimate personal friends, though 
political opponents. ‘* What I should really 
like,’? Mr. Balfour is reported to have once 
said to Mr. Haldane, “‘ is to be the leader of 
a party of which you were the only other 
member.”’ 
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SUBMARINE merry-go-round is the latest 
device for entertainment. 

The motor, or whatever propelling medium 
is employed, is to be mounted on a platform 
supported by piles or an anchored raft in any 
body of water, or the submarine merry-go- 
round may be operated from the shore. 
Through the centre of the device extends a 
great shaft from which radiate a number of 
limbs in the form of trusses or davits. To 
the outer ends of the latter are attached by 
means of cables the submarine boats. The 
boats are formed with conical bows and cylin- 
drical sides. On one side of each boat is a 
door opening to a passageway leading to the 
central shaft. Within this shaft a stairway 
provides for the descent of passengers. 

Once inside the boat the door swings closed 
on a rubber gasket which renders the com- 
partment water-tight. The other side of the 
boat is of heavy glass through which the occu- 
pants may observe the animal and vegetable 
life in the surrounding waters. In artificial 
bodies of water, sea anemones, seaweed, 
crustaceans and other forms of submarine life 
could be supplied. 

From the top of the boat runs a manhole 
communicating with the shaft for the purpose 
of supplying a constant stream of fresh air 
from the surface. 
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Napoleon, Washington, and all the hosts of 
history are just as real to you as Edward 
VII or Theodore Roosevelt after you have 
read this wonderful story-book of all the 
races and all the nations. 
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history as ‘‘Ridpath’s’’ is. 


something about 


to own it. But you must be prompt. 


almost double what it costs now. 


John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia New York 


that are TRUE? 


There is no historical reference work that 
approaches ‘‘Ridpath”’ in value. All the 
lands of the earth are visited; the history 
of every nation is fully told. 


Whatever doubtful allusions you may run 
across in your magazine or newspaper 


reading, whatever hazy suggestions, 
quickly cleared up by turning to the won- 
derfully comprehensive index in the ninth 
volume. 


are 


And for children and young folks, with 
its 4,000 color plates, engravings, maps 
and charts, it is an educator worth its 
weight in gold. 


Wouldn’t it be a sensible, economical plan 
for vou to buy this history, when you can 


It is certainly worth your while to know 


The inquiry form will bring you a book of 
specimen pages and all the information necessary to help you decide 
whether vou can afford to ows the set or whether you can afford not 
When this Club edition is 
sold out, Ridpath’s History of the World will cost you 


get it at about /alf the price that more 
than 60,000 people have paid for their sets, 
paying only one dollar before the complete 
set is sent you ? 


President McKinley wrote: 
‘*| am familiar with the merits 
of Ridpath’s History of the 
World, and commend it to 
the scholar as well as to the 
plain people.”’ 


what such a famous 
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tails of your $2-a-month 
offer. 
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MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
THE MOULDED RECORD AND THE NEW REPRODUCER 


THE SATURDAY 


Between the Lines 


CROSS the way from the bleak building 
A on Mulberry Street which has long 
been the headquarters of the New York 

police there is a shabby two-story-and-a-half 
brick house which is the old-time rendezvous 
of the New York police reporters. Within 
the forlorn interior a Newgate calendar of 
crimes has been told and written, but it is 
mentioned here on account of a writer and 
not acrime. It has happened that men have 
been hardened and coarsened by the life of a 
police reporter. On the other hand, one man 
at least has been moved by his experiences to 
go beyond the recording of crime and suffer- 
ing, and toseek. His earnestness and energy 
kept him from stopping at sympathy. He 
went back from effects tocauses. He studied 
the overcrowding of the great East Side. 
He investigated ‘‘ double-deck’’ tenement 
houses with their dark rooms where the fam- 
ilies and the boarders ‘‘ pigged’”’ together. 
He became familiar with the rear tenements 
now forbidden. He saw that the greed of 
owners had left no decency within the houses 
and no breathing spaces without. He studied 
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the cramped lives, the enslaving conditions 
inevitable in such an existence. 
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records can be made at home. NEW REPRODUCERS on 
all PHONOGRAPHS. Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 
to $100.00. Records, 50c; $5 per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 

N. Y., 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Av. San 
Francisco, 933 Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart St. George, 
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Then he began to speak and write and act, 
and what has been accomplished by Police 
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recent history of the moral and sanitary bet- 
terment of New York’s East Side. Mr. Riis’ 
new book is called The Battle with the Slums. 
It is a subject on which he has every right to 
speak. He isa nativeof Denmark and came 
to New York when some thirty years of age, 
and made himself an American of the best 
type. It was largely through his efforts that 
the disreputable old Five Points tenement 
houses were cleared away and a breathing 
place in the shape of an attractive park put 
in theirplace. He has fought for small parks 
and for tenement-house reform against the 
greed of owners and political and personal 
pressure. He has warred against Tammany 
in various efforts for reform. He is no the- 
oretical reformer. It was because he knew 
the actual life of the tenements and the prac- 
tical needs of the people that his sympathies 
were aroused and his energies enlisted in the 
betterment of the poor. His first book, How 
the Other Half Lives, made a deep impres- 
sion by its simplicity, frankness and evident 
truthfulness. It is an impression which has 
been strengthened by his other books. New 
York has had its share of worthy philan- 
thropists and reformers, but this nervous, 
spectacled Dane has struck at the roots of 
certain East Side evils with a vigor and per- 
sistence which have had impressive results. 
In the course of his experiences as assem- 
blyman, candidate for the mayoralty and 
police commissioner, President Roosevelt’s 
acquaintance with Jacob Riis deepened into 
an abiding friendship. When the composition 
of the committee to arbitrate the coal strike 
was considered, it is said that Mr. Riis’ 
name was canvassed, but whether true or not 
it is probable that he prefers his work among 
the poor in New York. And it is good work 
that he has done whether among the poor or 
with his pen. In The Battle with the Slums 
there is a chapter on The Genesis of the 
Gang, which shows the evil influences upon 
the young and their effects. Elsewhere he 
tells of the efforts to connect the schools and 
the social settlements and organizations for 
neighborhood improvement. Here isa pithy 
summary: ‘‘Aman cannot live likea pig and 
vote like a man.”’ 


A Country Without Strikes 


A Country Without Strikes is a tempting title 
in these tempestuous days, and if Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd could really import a panacea from 
New Zealand few possible rewards would be 
denied him. Mr. Lloyd’s own relations to 
economic questions have been of a curious 
character. For many years he was a working 
journalist on the staff of the Chicago Tribune. 
He became interested in studying the career 
of the Standard Oil Company, and some 
twenty years ago he published an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly which caused much rat- 
tling of dry bones. He wrote of methods of 
dealing with independent refineries, of rela- 
tions with railroads and legislators, and the 
tale as he told it was in many respects a fresh 
presentation. Success with a single maga- 
zine article is apt to’be unsubstantial, but so 
far as it went, success in this case left no 
cause forcomplaint. After Mr. Lloyd retired 
from journalism, some fifteen years ago, he 
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4 to 6 cents each or from 2 to 3 cents each, TRANSPORTATION ALWAYS PREPAID, 
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devoted himself to economic questions, but 
his point of view differs widely from the 
academic devotee of economics. Perhaps he 
would object if he were termed socialistic, 
and there are distinctions, but his writings 
would probably be termed by the undiscrim- 
inating a gospel of labor against capital with 
socialistic leanings. His Standard Oil theme 
was developed into a book entitled Wealth 
Against Commonwealth, which made some 
impression; and later writings have dealt 
with labor copartnerships and questions of 
| profit-sharing, arbitration and governmental 
paternalism. 
His prominent features and shock of gray 
hair render him a striking figure when he 
addresses an audience, and there is never a | | 
lack of vigor in whatever he has to say. He 
| is an extremist in many things, but an inter- 
esting extremist. 

The golden middle course seems difficult | |. 
of attainment for writers on the so-called | |) 
capital and labor problems. ‘ 
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The knowledge of the entire world is contained in these comprehen- 


sive volumes, 
it defines 25,000 more words than any other 


As a Dictionary pcos 
iq it treats about twice as many subsects 
As an Encyclopedia as the great Encyclopedia Britannica. 


This is truly a work of reference all information seekers and book 
lovers would like to own. It is a work all can use daily profitably to 
mind and pocket, either in professional, business or home life. 
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At one time he held a modest interest in the 
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Not only are more words defined in this new Dic- 
tionary than in any other, but its definitions are more 
exhaustive. —-CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


i 
material for books which has come within his | 
ken since he entered national politics. | |, 
Doubtless he could fill volumes with tales of | |! 
his experiences on various stumping tours, | |) 
and a volume on the coal strike and its people 
as seen by the President would make uncom- | |) 
monly interesting reading. With his literary 
training he must be quick to see numberless | hi 
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A standard reference book, treating every branch 
of knowledge and research in a masterly manner. 
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Mr. Phillips’ New Novel 


Whatever Mr. David Graham Phillips writes 
is certain to be of interest, and in his strong 
new novel, A Woman Ventures ( Frederick 
A. Stokes), he has gone far deeper than any 
announcement of the story as atale of modern 
journalism would seem to indicate. His title 
is well chosen, for his novel is in the main a 
very modern picture of a modern American 
woman, reared in comfort, suddenly reduced 
to the narrowest condition, tempted by the 
unrealized prospect of a wealthy marriage, 
fighting for her own hand in metropolitan 
journalism, drawn into a private marriage by 
superficial attractiveness and a pathetic hun- 
ger for genuine companionship, returning to 
tread her path alone, learning by experience 
the deeper truths of life and character, and 
facing at last a prospect of a companionship 
resting upon safe foundations. It is an injus- 
tice to offer this bald summary of the leading 
character, who is entitled to far more exact 
analysis than we can give. It is not merely 
an interesting, varied, and often brilliant 
story which Mr. Phillips has written, but there 
are glimpses of human problems and social 
complexities, there are scenes and bits of dia- 
logue which are of the stuff that is felt and 
remembered after the brief hour of superficial 
story-telling has passed. 


A Tale of Three Generations 


The family fortune was founded by the pros- 
pector, shrewd of purpose, indomitable of 
will, a Titan of the mountains of the West. 
It was multiplied by his son, capitalist as 
well as promoter, a mighty organizer and 
captain of industry. But the luxury of the 
East had struck hometothe third generation. 
The millions vanished in Wall Street, but 
enough of the primitive force was left to turn 
the loser westward, and the reader leaves him 
resolute to win victory from defeat. This is 
the story told by Mr. Harry Leon Wilson in 
The Spenders (Lothrop). The tale is noth- 
ing if not contemporary, including as it does 
last year’s crash in Amalgamated Copper, 
clever characterizations of the curious gath- 
erings at the Waldorf-Astoria, and pictures of 
new magnates, men of steel, or oil, or cattle 
or what not, who have come from the Pacific 
slope, from Montana, Kansas City or Pitts- 
burg, to overwhelm the remnants of the “‘ old 
New Yorkers.’’ 

It is an uneven story. It is not distin- 
guished by art or literary quality, but the 
author has had something real to say and he 
says it often with peculiar force. 
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upon request. 


Paid In Capital 
$1,000,000 


Assets 
$1,600,000 


Surplus 
$185,000 


Deposits may be made or withdrawn 
at any time and bear carnings for 
every day invested. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1135 Broadway, New York 


CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced 


rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 
above States. Write forrates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 333 Dearborn St., Chicago 


California, Washington, Oregon, 


NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found 
in the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Kitchen Utensils 


HAVING THIS 


TRADE MARK 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


ARE SAFE. 


Before deciding where to 


California Resort spend the winter write for 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths, 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
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WEBSTER’S 


International Dictionary 


The One Great Standard 
Authority 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 new words and 
phrases. 2364 pages. 5000 illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 


‘*A Test in Pronunciation’’ which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening’s entertain- 


ment.  Tiustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
2 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


; wateeHEe ap 


LIQUID :<2u%e 


For Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 


Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 


Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being | 
chafed or blistered by new or | 
heavy shoes. 

Applied witha brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming a tough, 
transparent,colorless waterproof 
coating. 


MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 


are all liable to bruise, scratch, or 
scrape their skin. ‘* New-Skin” 
will relieve these injuries, will 
not wash off, and after it is applied 
the injury is forgotten, as “* New- 
kin’’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. EACH. 


Pocket Size (Size of 


ii) OR SCRAPE. 
DOUGLAS MFG CD 


NEWYORK. 


illustration) . 10c 
S\ Family Size . a25C | 
2-0z. Bottles (for 
Surgeons and Hos 
pitals) . ss SOL 


At the Druggists, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., Dept. R, 107 Fulton Street, New York 
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Thousands of happy homes are 
fitted with the New Improved 


Hartshorn rare. 


Is your home among them? A roller that is made to last, to 
make window shades last, to give no trouble. Tacks Abol- 
ished by patent holders. Springs of finest Steel. Unbreak- 

able brackets. Shades hang evenly and work smoothly. 

Reputable dealers sell them. See that the label bears this 
autograph signature: 


Moa bihernn 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


for just such a machine 
as Miller's new 


Ideal Incubator iE = 


the perfect hatcher, sent on 30 
days’ trial. Absolutely automatic. 
Test it yourself. Big poultry and 

poultry supply book free, 5 


J. W. MILLER CoO.,, Box 54, 


Freeport, Dl. 


a red 


| which 


| on a pivot. 


| the other end of the invention over 
| nary hook and then proceed with his meal in 
| peace, knowing that no one can rob him of 


THE? SAUD AL 


Food for the Purple Cow 


The newest thing in the way of a flower is 
daisy, which is already being han- 
dled commercially by some florists, and is 
likely to become fashionable. Of course, it 
was only a short time ago that daisies were 
quite despised, being considered too common 
to deserve recognition; but within the last 
few years the ordinary field daisy has earned 
the consideration to which it is fairly entitled, 
and has been bred for size on a considerable 


scale. Indeed, when the wild crop is out of 
season, hothouse daisies command good 
prices. 


Red violets are as yet little known, but are 
obtaining increased popularity, while white 
violets are considered appropriate for wed- 
dings and for the decoration of dinner-tables. 
Comparatively little attention, however, has 
been paid as yet to the development of the 
violet, beyond mere enlargement of its 
blossoms and improvement of its fragrance. 
There is no reason why this kind of flower 
should not be differentiated to a great extent 
in respect to form and hue, whereas at the 


| present time nearly all of the purple ones 


grown in the United States are much alike, 
being practically of the same tint. Witha 
view to obtaining some valuable novelties in 
violets, Government botanists at Washington 
have recently imported a number of unfamil- 
iar European varieties, which are being cross- 
bred. 

Carnations have already been obtained by 


| cross-breeding in almost every color except 


a clear, pure blue. The blue carnation is an 


| achievement reserved for the future, and the 


ingenious g gardener who succeeds in produc- 
ing it will gain a fortune by his enterprise. 


| The improved carnation of to-day sometimes 


exceeds four inches in diameter, so that a 
single bloom makes a fine boutonniére, while 
half a dozen in a vase afford a good show. 
The blue rose and the black tulip are two 
other long-sought flowers which seem to elude 
the pursuit of the ambitious grower. They 
may yet be secured, however, and at no very 
great distance of time. The cleverness of the 
Yankee gardener recognizes few limitations. 


To Thwart the Coat Thief 


An invention just patented promises to 
render impossible the theft of hats and over- 
coats hung in hotels, restaurants and other 
public places. The device is a simple one 
can be carried in one’s pocket and 
can be readily secured to a hat or garment 


| and locked to a hook or any other support. 


The contrivance has two arms, one of 
which is provided with clamps which shut 
tight against the hat or coat, the other con- 
sisting of a slot and jaw, the latter working 
When this jaw closes around a 
hook or other support and shuts into the slot 
device, a spring presses a pawl and so works 
upon a lever that the clamps or prongs hold- 
ing the garment are firmly locked together. 
The keyhole is in the centre of the contri- 
vance. 

A man going into a restaurant may take 


| one of these devices from his pocket, clamp 


it to both coat and hat at the same time, snap 
an ordi- 


his possessions, either through intention or 


| accident, if the key to his hat and coat lock 


is lodged safely in his pocket. One of the 
special features of this device is that its use 
is not limited to any special kind of hook. 
It can even be attached to a chair or other 
article of furniture, to a gas fixture, to a door- 
knob, or to any other support around which 
the movable jaw of the mechanism can close. 

Though simple in its construction, the jaws 
and clamps of the contrivance are so strong 
that it is claimed for it that a coat or hat 
could not be taken from its clutch without 
tearing the fabric completely away. It has 
been tried both on derby and silk hats suc- 
cessfully, without, it is said, in any way 
damaging them. 


A Cranial Street Sprinkler 


To prevent baldness by means of a fountain 
comb which provides for hygienic treatment 
of the scalp is a recent invention of a citizen 


| of South Carolina. 


Surrounding the teeth of the comb are 


| cylinders, or pipes, connecting with a longi- 


tudinal reservoir which forms the back of the 
comb. This reservoir is stored with the 
hygienic fluid desired to be brought in contact 


EVENING POST 


1,000 for $2.0 


THE COMMERCIAL’S 
IDEAL OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF 


November 22, 1902 


FIRST.—A handsome Leather Pocket Case and a Special Accident 
Insurance Policy (issued by the Union Casualty and Surety Company 
of St. Louis), paying $1,000 in event of accidental death, and also ~ 


paying $40 per month for disabling injuries. 


Remit by N. Y., Chicago or St. Louis Exchange, Postal or Express Money Order 


The Commercial’s Peer- 
less Outfit Beats ’Em Ali 


$500 for $1 


Policies Issued by Union Casualty & Surety Company of St. Louis 


SECOND. ard, certified, on which is a photograph 
and a full description of the holder, making the identification so 
positive as to be acceptable to Bank, Express, Telegraph Companies 
and Hotels. 


! Che Commercial Reaistry Company, |», if 
i Wainwright Building, + + > ‘Saint Louis, Mo 8 i 


Chis Certities That St W- 


whose picture appears an the rorevar 
this Z mn panyy and the be Mean tam 


2G, sup: ¥y 
No £1493 . 


a 


Py 


Afnow puappsay fo 2900 uy 


way HV DMOT YY 40H 4010 


NO/Ld/YISTG 


recretary 


aay tia of Ml 


Se al 7 all ot tad 


THIRD.— On the reverse side of Policy is printed our guarantee to care 
for the holder and provide medical and hospital attention, should he © 
be stricken down in any accidental way and found helpless, 


REMEMBER! The identification feature with photograph is furnished as— 
part and parcel of the outfit— without additional cost. Subscri- — 
bers will therefore enclose their pictures with application if feature” 
with photographs is desired. (Photographs will be returned. ) 


The Biggest Proposition Ever Offered | 
for the Money 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO AGENTS 


Send $2 


for an outfit, and if same is not | 
satisfactory, your money will be 


Enclosed 


pres aeee ta. refunded. Remit by New York 
IDEAL OUTFIT or St. Louis Exchange, Express or Post-Office 


Money Order or Registered Letter. No per- 


sonal checks taken. 


The Commercial Registry Co. 


g 
Suite 301=2-=3 
y 
. 
4 
¢ 


PAM Wel pitarientet cir). 
Complexionseos-e er fee 
Coloriof Hair... .os..c--s.s<smes 
Coloriof Eyes cnocismie hese 2 eee 
Golor of Beard'iscnce t-te ae apt ee ete 


Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
80=82 William St. 


Sw bve - 
Signa ttise s.8iiciceice Somes oseceeeae cate cee eee Rae ee ? 


Clean Hands 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, 
by using 


“4 ui (iE i 
It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON-STAINS, 
and, in fact, everything foreign to the color of the skin, 
simply by using with soap and water. It never becomes foul 
or carries any contagion, and will not injure the most delicate 
skin, as is done by the use of pumice-stone, bristle brushes, etc. 
Price, 25 cents each. 
Goods. 
] 


For sale by all dealers in Toilet 


Mailed on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


Bailey’s 
TIP 


This Tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. It is made of 
the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 

The TEETH form a 

CUSHION, which is 

EASY and noiseless, to the 

bottom of the Crutch or Chair. 

Made in five sizes, internal diameter: No. 17, 5%"; No. 18, 

1%"; No. 19, 76"; No. 20, 1”; No. 21, 1% Mailed upon 
receipt of price. 30 cents per pair. 

! Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Put it down in 
white”’ that if you want to 
shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all 
Drug gists 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


“TY RIAN” 


i EXCEL 
NIPPLE 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sickness 
unong infants. Cannot collapse. 


Sold by All Druggists 
|3ample Nipple and onr book, “Worth 
/Reading,” sent FREE for 2c. stamp. 


TYER RUBBER CO., ANDOVER, MASS. 


has written one of the most notable 
books of recent years. It gives in 
compact form a new system of 
physical culture that will strengthen 
and develop the entire body of 
man, woman or child. 


Good Health for $1.00 


This book can be secured at any 
bookstore for $1.00, or will be 
mailed for $1.00 and ten cents in 
stamps to cover postage. It is 
written in a plain, common-sense 
style — easily understood. Based 
- on Fitzsimmons’ wonderful ex- 
fence, and includes a Seine of his career. Prospectus free. 
YREXEL BIDDLE, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa, 
ee ee es 


For-Shaving 


nstantly staunches the blood and heals cuts or 
Tasions caused in shaving. An absolutely 
‘armless antiseptic compound, in stick form. 
Me stick lasts for years. Prepaid, 25 cents. 
Money refunded if you want it. 


‘enna, Compressing Co., 20 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
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with the scalp so that the roots of the hair 
may be nourished. A measuring device is 
provided which can be so adjusted that only 
the quantity desired will flow when the comb 
is in operation, The action of the comb in 
causing the tonic to be distributed over the 
scalp is automatic and antiseptic. A further 
function of the comb is to gather and remove 
dandruff and dust before the fluid passes out 
at the tips of the comb teeth. 

By this contrivance the scalp may be thor- 
oughly saturated while the hair is scarcely 
moistened, if moisture is not desired, save at 
the roots. 

It is said to recommend itself particularly 


to women who while wishing to give the scalp 


scientific attention find difficulty in so doing 
without suffering the inconvenience of satu- 
rating their hair. 


A Submarine Sentry 


The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has perfected a submarine sentry, 
as the device is called, which, say the practi- 
cal scientists of that important branch of the 
Government, will vastly minimize dangers of 
navigation, 

A vessel equipped with one of these sub- 
marine devices is warned by the ringing of a 
bell or series of bells or by the shriek of a 
steam siren the moment. shoals _ are 
approached. 

The director of the Geodetic Survey says 
that the device is not, of course, a safeguard 
against pinnacle rocks or coral reefs which 
rise abruptly out of deep waters, but these 
obstructions in the sea are not so menacing 
to navigation, he says, as shoal formations. 
Most of the former are definitely charted and 
many are provided with lights or fog-horns, 
but the approach to a shoal is insidious. As 
these dangerous places in the sea have a large 
base from which they rise very gradually, the 
submarine sentry may be adjusted so as to 
give ample warning. 

The device can be set to operate at any 
number of fathoms. If it is necessary for 
safe navigation that the ship shall sail in 
water no shallower, say, than twenty fathoms, 
the sentry is submerged to that depth. It 
trails directly astern, the momentum of the 
vessel keeping it under water at the given 
depth, on a principle similar to that which 
keeps a kite flying in the wind. 

The moment it comes in contact with any 
portion of the base of a shoal formation, an 
attachment called a ‘‘kite’”’ is ‘‘ tripped”’ or 
released and starts toward the surface. The 
medium of connection with the alarm contri- 
vance on shipboard, whether bells or whistle, 
is ordinary piano wire, along which com- 
munication is flashed to the navigator the 
moment the ‘' kite’’ attachment starts on its 
upward journey. 

The device has been tested recently with 
signal success in United States coast surveys, 
and its use is to be recommended to the mer- 
chant marine. 


A Mechanical Sculptor 


Exact reproductions of the world’s most 
famous and valuable sculptures may soon be 
within reach of the lowliest purse. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, a sculpturing machine 
has been perfected and is now in use in 
Naples, Italy. It is an elaborate and deli- 
cately adjusted piece of mecHanism. With it 
the operator, who need not be a finished 
sculptor, glides a tracer over a model, and 
every movement, even to a hair’s breadth, is 
transmitted by hydraulic or electric power to 
the sculpturing contrivance. 

As the machine is now constructed it will 
make twenty simultaneous reproductions in 
marble. 

Every possible movement is provided for in 
the intricate sculpturing machine, the strokes 
and oscillations of the mechanical chisels 
working, it is said, with a precision that is 
astonishing the art circles of Italy. Gas, 
electricity or hydraulic power may be used as 
the pressure agent. As the tracer is moved 


it releases the power connecting with the 
carving tools, and these, following with pan- 
tomime fidelity the movements of the 


operator, 
original. 

The operator concerns himself only with 
passing the tracing instrument over every 
outline of the model, while the tools of the 
complex contrivance work away at marble 
fixed in separate frames. 

It is not necessary even to superintend 
their labors, which may be carried on in a 
distant part of the studio or, in fact, in a 
separate room or building. 

The process is in some way suggestive of 
fac-simile telegraphy. 


chisel twenty reproductions of the | 


FRANK C. CLARK, 
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TO ENJOY SHAVING YOU MUST HAVE A RAZOR 
OF STERLING QUALITY 


SUCH AS OUR 


“Masterpiece 


Razor” 


which we sell in pairs for $5, or a single razor for 
$2.50, ready to put on the face. 
man can want, 
on any beard, 


They 


are rightly named, stand 


are indispensable to him who 


himself with pleasure. 


are 
the test 
they leave the skin like velvet and 
desires to shave 
The heavy and light beard 


all a 


vanish alike under the touch of our ‘‘ Masterpiece 


99 


Razor, 
We have been making high-grade razors 
since 1819. We make razors exclusively, 
we grind them, we hone them, put them 
in cutting order ready for the face. 


We have no agents, we sell direct to con- 
sumer; we deliver free; we warrant every 
razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
have but one price. 


Send for our pamphlet, “All About Good 
Razors.” It will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS. 
171 William St., New York 


The KAISERIN (No. Ger. 

Lloyd). Chartered to take our 

parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 

MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, 
February 7th. $400 up. 

WEST INDIES, January 14th, $150 up. 

NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in | 


World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 


111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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and they leave the face soft and smooth. 


The Twentieth Century Manual 
of Railway and Commercial Telegraphy 


By FRED L. MEYER 
The standard book of instruction for beginners and advanced 
students of telegraphy at home or in college. Signal lights, flags, 


and block system printed in regulation colors. Endorsed by 
railroad officials, dispatchers, and instructors. Profusely illustra- 
ted. Write us for description and sample pages. 


Price, only $1.00, postpaid to any address. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Chicago—New York 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Dept. No. 30 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


if issued at ..years of age. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS ie cracrespscncic-, enc seveeeeetuossevse 


Every Gun 
Guaranteed 


SF D.5O 


Of your dea/er or sent to any address | 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


IverJohnsons Arms & Cycle Works 
EMGHBURG MASS: 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 


A Splendid and Practical Gift 
for Christmas 


Is your skin tender and your 


beard tough and wiry ? 


STAR 


Safety 
Razor 


Shaves Clean and 
Never Pulls 
%* You can enjoy 
*\ the comfort 
of self-shav- 
ing without 
a possible chance of 
even scratching yourself. 


Every Razor Fully Warranted 


Try one, it will more than please you, but beware 
of the many imitations. We have made Star 
Safety Razors for over 25 years, we are the origi- 
nators, and test personally every Razor before 
it leaves us. This and the merit of the Star ex- 
plains our success. Send for catalogue. 


Razor, complete, $2.00 
Sets $3.50 and up 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class Cutlery 


A PRESENT FOR A MAN 


Way down in the bottom of his heart every sportsman 
thinks more of his “‘kit’’ than anything else on earth 
except his kith and kin. Any addition to that kit is 
always highly treasured, especially if it be one of the 
following Marble Sporting Specialties : 
MARBLE SAFETY POCKET AXE— Hand forged, 
hand finished in polished steel and rubber. ‘* The 
handiest tool a sportsman ever carried.” Price, $2.50 
SUPERIOR HUNTING KNIFE— Blade folds with 
handle, yet locks perfectly rigid. The very latest and best 
knife, hand-made from razor steel. Price . . . $4.00 
MARBLE JEWELED COMPASS with bracket. Price $1.50 
May be purchased from your dealer or direct 
Srom the manufacturers. Send for catalogue Y. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich. 


Grammar and Composition 


Thorough training given by mail in Grammar and Practical 
Composition. Business and professional men, ad-writers, stenog- 
raphers, and others who wish to acquire a good command of 
English, should avail themselves of our instruction. It is per- 
sonal and individual. Circulars sent free. 


ACADEMIC PUB. CO., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oldest Conjuring Repository 
in the country. Established 
1860. Everything for Pro- 


fessional Magicians’ use. Special attention given to 
Amateurs’ needs. Catalogue for stamp. 


YOST & CO., 45 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia 
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Flat-House Caste 


By JAMES L. FORD 


were undoubtedly sown in this coun- 

try in the days when we were a British 
colony, and not even the setting up of our 
own democratic government and the creation 
of a moneyed aristocracy of our own has rid 
our soil of what our forefathers tried so hard 
to stamp out. Wherever the conditions favor 
there do the offshoots of these germs appear 
in the social soil. Every village has its 
““Four Hundred,”’ the ‘‘ hired girl’’ of the 
olden days has become a ‘‘ maid’’ and the 
manservant— no matter what his degree or 
the nature of his duties—is a “‘ butler.”’ 

And as the peasant is by nature the most 
uncompromising of Tories, so do these ‘‘ caste 
germs ”’ thrive better under humble conditions 
than in the palaces and gardens of the great 
and wealthy. And nowhere do we see such 
a lusty growth of that mania for what is gen- 
erally called ‘‘style,’’ and what is in reality 
the old caste feeling, than among those whose 
lives are spent in wanderings between small 
city apartments and suburban cottages ina 
mad quest for those comforts and conve- 
niences that exist chiefly in the real-estate 
advertisements. These wanderers constitute 
what may be termed the “‘ flat-house aristoc- 
racy,’’ and more than one large fortune has 
been built up by the shrewd real-estate agent 
who knew their weaknesses. 

Indeed, it is the habit of dealing with 
members of this caste, of studying their secret 
ambitions and vanities and mastering the 
subtle art of gratifying them, that has long 
since raised the once prosaic business of rent- 
ing flats to the regal dignity of a sport. 


(over GERMS,”’ if I may coin a phrase, 


The Fisher and the Fish 


It would not be unfair to liken the captur- 
ing of a tenant for a seven-room apartment 
by an adroit agent to the taking of a three- 
pound trout by an experienced sportsman, 
were it not for those qualities of intelligence 
and shyness which render the fish susceptible 
to the charms of a secluded rather than an 
ostentatious life. Careful perusal of long 
columns of real-estate advertising in the daily 
papers has convinced me that as an effective 
lure for the real-estate sportsman’s hook 
“hall service’’ is unapproachable and ranks 
with the Montreal fly in certain Canadian 
waters. When a hook thus equipped falls 
upon the great flashing, bubbling stream of 
Sunday advertising, we may look to see it 
eagerly seized bysome woman who is watching 
the newspapers with a view to her fourteenth 
regular annual moving. A call or a letter of 
inquiry tells the agent that he has a bite. 

Now the magic words ‘‘ hall service’’ sim- 
ply mean that a slovenly boy, attired in a 
greasy, many-buttoned uniform, has been 
employed for four dollars a week to whistle 
in the lower hall of the apartment house and 
teach language to the children of the tenants 
who come clustering about him, and exercise 
the bicycles confided to his care. He never 
renders any service of any description, and has 
long since discovered that it is much easier to 
say that some one ‘‘ has just went out’’ than 
to climb four flights of stairs with a card. 


The Line Begins to Tighten 


As the agent, who is invariably a thin man 
of cheery countenance who can climb five 
flights of stairs without a sign of panting, 
leads his intended victim into the building, 
he remarks carelessly: ‘‘ We have hall attend- 
ance in all of our houses, you see,’’ and then, 
if by some fortunate chance a carriage is 
within sight, he adds: “‘ It’s very convenient 
when your friends call; they can send their 
cards up without leaving the carriage.’’ 
Then the Alpine climbing begins, the agent, 
who wears steel springs in his shoes, tripping 
on in advance with the light step of a chamois, 
the tenant-to-be trailing slowly on behind and 
wondering if she will ever find the ascent as 
easy as he does. Once inside the apartment 
the sportsman bends his energies to the diffi- 
cult and artistic work of playing his fish. A 
bungler would seek to lure his prey into the 
pleasant waters where the good view, the open 
fireplace, the folding doors and other attract- 
ive features are, but the experienced fisherman 
knows better than that. He begins with the 
closet opening on an air shaft which he calls 
the ‘‘servant’s bedroom’’; then shows the 
five-by-nine kitchen, dwelling eloquently on 
the charms of the gas stove and the glass- 
lined refrigerator, and from these conve- 
niences moves swiftly on to the dining-room 
which has a bay window opening out on to 


November 22, 190; 


Have you young men in your 
employ who mean well but who don't 
seem to see the point ? men who haven’: got hold of 


the problems of life in the 
right way? These young fellows need suggestion and encouragement more 
than they need sermons or harshness. George Horace Lorimer’s new book, 


LETTERS from a SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT to HIS SON 


contains just such suggestions as every business man would 
like to drive home into the minds of his sons or employees. 
They are shrewd, clean, unsentimental and, above all, in- 
spiring. Their humor is irresistible, and their quaint, homely 
aphorisms are unforgettable. The book contains all of the letters 
(both series) issued in THe Sarurpay Evenine Post, together with some 


new letters not elsewhere published. It is a handsome cloth volume, fully 
illustrated ; price $1.50 the copy. It is already in its twentieth thousand. 


Every employee 
who receives a 
copy as a gift 
from 


“the old 
man” will un- 
derstand why it 
was given him. 


If you did not read the letters in the magazine a postal card addressed to the 
publishers will bring you a specimen chapter free. 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


The May Belle 


Saurman’s New Era Pipe! 


is easy to clean, gives a cool, dry, healthful smoke without | 
nicotine. No old pipe odor or taste. The nicotine re- 
moved by expansion, collected and retained in the absorbent 
cannot reach the mouth to injure the health. d 

Ask your dealer for it; if he don’t have it send us $1.00 
and we will mail you one. Booklet free. 


z Money back if not satisfactory. 
Patented June 10, 1902. Reference Montg’y Trust Co. 


NEW ERA PIPE COMPANY, Room 3, 508 Green Street, Norristown, Pa 


Best Offer of the Year 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

< Nov. number and Superb 
25 cent Christmas Number 
of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, | 
and COLLEGE GIRL | 
CALENDAR for 1903, 
free to all who subscribe NOW. 


This Cutis about one- 
third the size of Calen- 
dar figure. 


Features of LESLIE'S for November and 
December : 


‘The Mill,’ a new and striking story, by 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a gen- 
uine personal narrative of intense human 
interest. 

“Richard Mansfield,”’ a masterly sketch 
by the first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM — | 
WINTER. a 

Stories, by such authors as HARRY 

STILWELL EDWARDS, CHARLES 
BATTELL LOOMIS, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON HOUGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD — 1903 
Three Splendid Novels 


“Glengarry Stories,’ a tale of sentiment. 
A better sequel to ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry,’’ ” 
by RALPH CONNOR. 

“The Amethyst Box,”’ a story of mystery, aS 
good as ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,’’ by ANNA KATHERINE 
GREEN. 

“Dennis Dent,’’ a novel of thrilling interest, by the creator 
of ‘The Amateur Cracksman,’’ ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 


Each month will appear colored portraits of the best Amer- 
ican actors and actresses, sketched from life and accompanied 
by frank and authoritative criticisms. Among the sketches 
made for early numbers are portraits of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, © 
RICHARD MANSFIELD and MISS JULIA MARLOWE, 


FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


Harvard Yell 


Harvard! Harvard! Harvard! F } 
Rah! vah!vah! Rah!lrah! rah! Rah! rah!rah/ Beautifully lithographed in 12 


FRANK *~ 


Harvard! colors upon 3 sheets of heavy: 
pebble plate paper, tied with 
LESLIE “S silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. 


On each sheet is the appropriate co//ege sea/ and the college yel/. This calendar carries 
out the complete college idea, and represents the best work of MIss MAUD STUMM, 
the famous American water color artist. Size 10 in. by 12% in. 


Remember, if you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST the Beautiful Col- 
lege Girl Calendar, and the November and December issues are given i 
all charges prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE 
POPULAR MONTHLY for 1903—that is, 14 numbers and Calendar postpaid, _ 

for the year 1903, Please send me 


the College Girl Calendar and Novem- ss IF YOU SEND $1 .00 NOW TO 


ber and Decemb bers of 1902 Free. \. é . 
Tenclose $1.00 formy subscription. Prank Leslie Publishing House 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 


\. The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT 
GIVEN with combination subscription orders unless so 
advertised. 


iN Use the attached coupon. 
N\ 


Publishing House 


141-147 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

You may enter my subscription 

to Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Clip it off: 
“ill it out,‘and mail it to us with $1. 


Make your boy 


happy with a 
™ ¢ DAISY 

\ oe we" ‘or SENTINEL 
2S 4 air rifle 


It is a Christmas gift 
he would surely appre- 
ciate. It will give him 
lots of innocent amuse- 
ment, and he’ll become 
a crack shot without 
danger, noise, smoke or 
powder, 

Yhe possession of a 
good gun helps to make 
a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an 
innocent and_ practical 
kind. Our rifles have 
walnutstocks,handsome 
nickeled steel barrels, 
improved sights and interchangeable parts. 


Daisy” or “Sentinel” 
| 

jd us his name and we will send any style from factory, 
jarges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 

fo. 1— Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 
! POG, 5 os a eet Us 
fo.2—20th Century Daisy, shoots 


. $1.25 
either shot or darts, . els SLO’ 
fo, 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot 
| MMP aati eis ls tile » SAO 
fo.56—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 
IBNOU Teh... Meera. 3 Seo 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, 35c. 
Daisy Button and illustrated booklet free. 


‘heDaisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A. 
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nowhere, and is separated from the parlor by 
a long, narrow entry to which he is careful to 
direct her attention in the significant words: 
“You have your own private hall, you see.’’ 

The fisherman begins to reel in. By this 
time the would-be tenant has become so 
depressed with the long climb and the vision 
of the small kitchen and the closet in which 
the servant will refuse to sleep, that the pic- 
ture which her fancy painted of carriages 
driving up to the door and liveried attendants 
hurrying out to receive cards on a silver 
salver, has faded from her mind and the hook 
is in danger of slipping from her gills. It is 
at this moment that the sportsman begins to 
reel in his line, and witha firm and gentle 
touch the prey is led down the private hall 
and into the drawing-room, whose windows 
are always kept clean in readiness for 
home-seekers. 


The Fish is Landed 


‘“A pleasant, homelike room, Madam,”’ says 
the sportsman with a smile of approval. 
“It’s a little far from the dining-room to suit 
some, but after all, it’s best to keep the room 
that you sit in away from the kitchen, and, 
so long as you’ve got a nice butler’s pantry 
separating the kitchen from the dining-room, 
your guests will never be annoyed by the 
odors of cooking. That room,’’ he continues, 
pointing gravely to a recess with a narrow 
window looking out on a small court, ‘‘ will 
make a delightful library where your husband 
can have his desk and papers. He can fit it 
up as his own den’”’ —a great real-estate word 
that —‘‘ and witha portiére hanging from the 
pole above the door he can be completely 
shut off whenever he wants to be. You see 
this apartment is admirably adapted for 
entertaining. To begin with, the whole style 
of the house is so genteel that you needn’t be 
ashamed to ask any one here, I don’t care who 
itis. Your friends drive up, and as there’s 
attendance in the hall there’s none of this 


What is Your Boy Reading ? 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


You are of course anxious that your boy 
should acquire taste for good literature. 
But are you placing the right sort of books 
within his reach? Do your book shelves 


contain volumes that will appeal to him 
If you are in 


and that will help him? 
doubt, get the 


Famous 
Warner Library 


The 46 handsome volumes contain so 
wide a variety of reading as to make up a 
complete library in themselves — giving 
something to interest every member of the 
family. No matter what your reading 
taste — fiction, humor, science, philosophy, 
poetry —the masterpieces of all are here 
collected by Charles Dudley Warner and 
his splendid staff of 300 editors, while the 
biographical and critical essays on great 
authors by the foremost living writers make 
the Library without a peer as a literary 
compendium, 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


The workmanship on the books them- 
selves keeps pace with their literary quality. 
It is a set of books we are proud to distrib- 
ute, and you will be proud to own. You 
will always point out the Warner Library 
when showing your books to your friends. 
It is beautifully bound, finely printed, and 
contains a wealth of special illustrations. 
If you had no other books than these you 
would still have 


A Complete Home Library 


20 000 Pages In these wonderful forty-six volumes 
’ 


will be found the brightest thoughts 
of the greatest authors — complete novels and chapters in fic- 
tion, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, 


800 Illustrations Photogravures of famous 


scenes and paintings, por- 
traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts 
—all these form a wealth of attractive material profusely 
illustrating the Warner Library. 


hollering up through a tube or pulling a bell 
that you might not happen to hear. The 
servant brings up your card and you send 
down word whether you’re-at home or not at 
home, just as you would in a private house on 
Fifth Avenue. Of course, this parlor looks 
a little empty now, but the minute you get 
your pictures and knickknacks around it 
will be as attractive a home as there is in 
the ‘city.”’ 

| The picture that the agent has painted is a 
strangely fascinating one, and the charms of 
the butler’s pantry, the carriages at the door, 
the library and the liveried attendance have 
taken complete possession of the receptive 
mind in which the servant’s closet and the 
five-by-nine kitchen have already become 
mere vague memories. There is an ominous 
click of the reel as the sportsman takes up his 
gaff to be in readiness for the final and deci- 
sive moment. He now throws open witha 
splendid flourish of the arms a pair of tall 
folding-doors, thus revealing an alcove about 
four feet in depth. 

‘“You will probably use this as a music- 
room,’’ he says with gravity, ‘‘ but you could 
put a folding-bed init,’’ and with these words 
the gaff enters the trout’s gills, and the flat or 
‘“apartment,’’ as he calls it, is rented. 


Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are in- 
cluded. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 
with interest and delight. 


2,500 Synopses of Books This valuable 


feature is 
unique with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all 
the world’s great books are given in the space of a few 
hundred words each. No one has read or can read all the 
books which come up in the course of conversation. But these 
synopses will give the busy nan the gist of them all; not 
only novels such as ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’' ‘‘ Ben Hur,”’ or 
“Quo Vadis,'’ but poems, dramas and technical works. 


The Famous Warner Library 
At Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the entire ‘‘Memorial Edition’’—newly revised and enlarged —and will 
supply these splendid sets, while they last, at only a fraction above factory price 
—less than one-half the publisher’s prices of the work. Wewill also accept 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


which will bring the outlay down to a few cents a day. But prompt action 
is needful to secure a set, as the demand is already very large. 


Mail This Free Coupon To-Day fe 


and we willsend you by mail a photogravure of Charles Dudley 
Warner, suitable for framing; an illuminated page of a 
sumptuous manuscript copy of “The Koran”’; a reproduc- 
tion of the contract Milton made with his publisher 
whereby he received twenty-five dollars royalty on 
each edition of Paradise Lost; also samples of paper 

and type used, and a full description of the Library. 

We send the above by mail free of charge so 

that you may get some idea of the Memorial 

Edition of this famous set of books. 


Course of Reading A systematic course of 


reading and study, equal 
to a four years’ university course, has been prepared. It not 
only gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of an 
admirable Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 


| Thanksgiving ” means something. So does 
‘Barney & Berry’’ when applied to skates. 
send —on It describes 


ostal —for Free Catalogue all styles. 


Our well-known skates are sold everywhere. If your 
‘dealer hasn't the style you want, we'll sell direct. 


BARNEY & BERRY, III Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


Inquiry 
Coupon 


The American Newspaper 
Association, 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York: 


Gentlemen -—Please send me, 

without cost, Art Samples and full 

particulars in regard to the Memorial 

Edition of the Warner Library of the 
World's Best Literature. 


> : 

Lindstrom Sectional Bookcase 
————— SSS ey Pronounced the 
—<$<———— e— = a best by thousands 
of users. Highly 
finished in solid 
Golden Oak. 
Price per sec- 
tion, with door, 
$1.75; without 
door,$1.00. Sent 
on approval, 
freight prepaid, 
direct from fac- 
tory. Send for 
Catalogue No. 25. 


The C. J. 
Lundstrom Co. 


Little Falls, N.Y. 
(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) 


CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
. Illustrated. $1.50 
® Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


rr 

“4 ® sold on commission and syndi- 
| or toriesesec 1,000 buyers on our 

= list. Inscruction given by mail 
ortStory Writing, News Correspondence and Re- 
orial branches. Send for free booklets—tell how 
art right. Address, United Press Syndicate, 
«Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Street. 


(3 — 


State 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST BUREAU 


Red 


A Strong Inducement 


ARK TWAIN’S mother was a woman of 
warm heart and generous impulses. 

Her interest in the affairs of her immediate 
neighbors was warmly human and decidedly 
practical, though never in the slightest degree 
intrusive. As she grewto old age a death in 
her neighborhood always aroused her deepest 
concern, and after trying to show to the fam- 
ily her sympathy in the way of some practical 
help, she never failed to station herself at the 
window on the day of the funeral to watch the 
sad procession of carriages pass on the way 
to the cemetery, meanwhile swaying back 
and forth gently and slowly in her chair, 
murmuring her sympathy for the bereaved | 
family. | 
Once when her son Samuel had moved his 
family to a new home in another city he wrote 
a letter to his mother begging her to come to 
them for a long visit, setting forth the pleas- 
antness of the town, the comforts of the new 
house, the outlook from the windows, and | 
urging her to comeatonce. Asanadditional 


for Free Test Blank 


which will enable me to tell you exactly what 
your future in advertising is likely to be. Eight 
of Chicago’s most successful creative adver- 
tising men assist me in instructing students. 
Their influence will be valuable to you all your 


life. WITT K. COCHRANE 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Room 60, Isabella Building, Chicago 


The Artistic 
» Pencil Pointer 


‘i! Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
tapered point. Superior in effectiveness 
to any of the costly ma- 
# chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, of 
Philadelphia, writes: “It is 
the only one I have ever come 
across that does the work in a 
really perfect manner.’ 

Sample sent postpaid for 

15c., two for 25c. Wholesale 

prices on application. 


THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF LATE IS 


Love Sonnets of an Office Boy 


By S. E. KISER. 

McCUTCHEON. 
“Ben King’s Verse" ($1.25) also makes 

| Price 50 Cents people avert and is in the 20th thousand. 


FORBES & COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


With a dozen pictures by 
Bright, fresh, original. 


incentive to an early visit he added this: 
The funerals all pass our house.’’ 


rub S: 


a 2 mete g Instruction in NEWSPAPER, BOOK and 

+) COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, ILLUS- 
: ‘TING and POSTER WORK. Also OIL and WATER 
; 


OR PAINTING. Terms moderate. 

d stamp for beautifully illustrated book. 

VY YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 
Building, Broadway and 17th St., New York City 

ae” 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


" Patentee and exclusive Mf'r, 


E. L. McDIVITT, 803 W. Lincoln Avenue, Belvidere, Illinois 


(ONEITA) 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
ly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


Uniform Temperature | 
Always It makes no difference whether 


you have furnace, steam or hot 
water apparatus; or whether 
it is new or old. All you need is the 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
On market twenty-two years. As simple 
and no more expensive than a good clock. 
Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not sat- 
isfactory, return at our expense. Free 
booklet. Write to-day. 
W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
lst Ave. and P. St. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Adjust 


here It's automatic 


o) 


Fine Violins 


Largest Stock on this continent, 
comprising the celebrated Hawley 
Collection. Write for new catalog 
(free) containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in color and photographic 
reproductions of a number of fine 
violins. List of Solo instruments 
ranging in price from $50 to $10,- 
000. Prices very low, value con- 
sidered. Monthly payments may 
be arranged. SPECIAL: Violins 
sent on seven days’ examination. 
Formal certificate of genuineness 
with each instrument. 


11 Adams Street, Chicago 


SPECIAL 
VALUES IN 


LYON & HEALY 


OURNALISM 


Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc., 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


by our successful system, in personal charge 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 
managing editor of the Washington Post. 
Successful students everywhere. Write for 
illustrated booklet on Journalism 

National Correspondence Institute 
19-48 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


STUDY 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 


L AW Instruction 
Established in 1892 
Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 


as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses — Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate em- 
ployment and furnish free passes to 
destinations. We always have more 
orders for operators than we can fill, 
and can give ourstudents choice of different 
railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
catalogue giving full information. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
40c.,50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00, $1.25, 


a F CALENDARS, with quo- 
HE postpaid. Send for catalogue 


tations 
of French books. W.R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


from best Authors, 1903. Price 


If You Have Talent for ivy 


DRAWING 3 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and 
“| get a free Sample Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


» Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. 


RAE SALTO R DAT 


IMPERTINENT 


POEMS 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


(V) THE GRILL 


HY do you? 
What’s it to you ? 
I know you do, for I’ve seen the grue- 
some feeling simmer through you. 
I’ve seen it rise behind your eyes 
And take your features by surprise. 
I’ve seen it in your half-hid grin 
And the tilting-upness of your chin. 
Good-natured though you are and fair, as you have 
often boasted, 
Still you like to hear the other man artistically 
roasted. 


Whenever the star secures the stage with the spot- 
light in the centre, 
Why should the anvil chorus think it has the cue 


to enter ? 

Whenever the prima donna trills the E above the 
clef, 

Why should the brasses orchestrate the bass in 
double f ? 


It’s funny, 

But it’s even money, 

You like to spy the buzzing fly 

in the other fellow’s honcy. 

Though you have said that honest bread 

Demands no honcy on it spread, 

And if we cat the crusty wheat 

With appetite, it needs no sweet, 

Still I have noticed you were not at all inclined 
to cry 

Because the man the bees had blest was bothered 
with the fly. . 


Whenever the chef concocts a dish which sets the 
world to tasting, 

Why does the cooking-school get out its recipes 
for basting ? 

Whenever a sprinter beats the bunch from the 
pistol-shot, why is it 

The heavy hammer throwers get together for a 
visit ? 


Excuse me! 

Did you accuse me 

Of turning the spit a little bit 

myself? Why, you amuse me! 

Didn’t I scratch the sulphurous match 

And blow the flame to make it catch ? 

Didn’t you trot to get the pot 

To heat the water good and hot ? 

Then, seizing on our victim, if we found no 
greater sin, 

Didn’t we call him ‘‘alobster,’’ and cheerfully 
chuck him in ? 
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Send for Proofs 


Learn from the “orig 
nal school” you hear 
much about. It is con 
ceded by leading mer- | 
chants that it is the one 
factor to strengthen a 
young man’s prospects, 
There is no better step- 
ping stone to promotion 
than a knowledge which 

will increase your ability 

to improve the business of 

Gg 4 your concern, 


sett lt Luu 
Learn by Mail 


Five years ago the uni- 
versally acknowledged 
first school of advertis- 
ing in the world was 
founded by Epwarp 
T. PAGE and SAMUEL 
A. Davis. During this 
time they have placed 
scores of graduates in 
remunerative positions, 
and taught hundreds of 
business men the correct 
methods of advertising. 


" oS a 

THESE FACES MEAN SOMETHING 

They are the faces of men and women who have answered our advertisements during the past five 
years with a full appreciation of the fact that advertising is the foundation upon which a business man’s 
success must be built. Learn from the oldest, biggest and most substantial institution of its kind in the 
world. Learn from the founders themselves. Do you realize the full significance of these facts to you? 
When we say, we can positively teach you advertisement writing by mail we simply reiterate what 
those who have graduated and profited by our instruction are saying for us. Our lessons are for each 
individual, and just as personal as if you were the only student. 


{ - Concerns desirous of engaging competent advertisement writers capable 
Notice to Employers * of earning $25 to $100 per week are requested to communicate with us. 
We have placed successful ad-writers and ad-managers in some of the largest houses in the world. 4 


When you enroll in the PAGE-DAvIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL you are not experimenting or being ex- 
perimented upon. If you write we will send you our 64-page prospectus and a bundle of affidavits 
from our students free. a 


Page=-Davis Co. 


Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


do not depend on catchy talking points. They owe their 
supremacy solely to results; the amount 
and quality of the work they do and the — 
ease and speed with which they do it. — 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway New York. 


SMITH @ MABLEY 


The Best 


Automobiles 


Of Two Continents 


The Panhard-Levassor. 
TheC.G.V. The Renault. 
The best and | 30 FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varietie 


$3 0 COASTER BRAKE cheapest. | Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 10¢; 
® 


Requires no new hub, Simply screws on in place | U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10c. 23-p. list free. Agents want 
of the old sprocket. Any one can apply it. Address We send out sheets of stamps and give 50 per cent. discount. 
CANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, N.Y. | r 


L. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 


PDQ HRI OPI 
\ Dressing Correctly 


A) AT MODERATE COST 


UR Men's Tailoting Division produces the 
~ best character of Made to Order Clothing, 
Ye which we sell direct 
3 COS to the consumer— 
25 to YOU—at a sav- 
ing of about ONE- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct from 
the mills in large quantities, 
and manufacture the cloth- 
ing ourselves in our own 
workshops. 


This cut shows our No. V 
838, Fine Quality All Wool 
Black Unfinished Worsted, 
the best Black Unfin- 
ished Worsted ever 
made to order for 
$15.00, a suit 
. for which 
many tailors 
and agents 
would ask 
25.00. 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 
with fine 
soft unfin- 
ished surface, 
showing a 


fine diago- 
nal, and 
will not 
wear shiny. 
Order V 83. Any 
style Sack or Cuta- 


way Frock Suit — 


$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extraor- 
dinary values 
we offer. 


A sample of this num- 
ber is shown ‘in our 
special catalogue VR. 

Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 

$25.00. Samples, cuts 

of different styles and 

full information 
Pe about what well 
|) = — dressed men are wear- 
@ —J) WY ing are all contained 

\ in our special cata- 
WS logue VR. 


We mail it Free upon request. 
Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 


‘ 
& 


To introduce 
N AWAY fein’ 

WORLD in 
mur home we make you a present appreciated 
\ by every lady. WoOMAN’s WORLD hasa circula- 
‘tion of 800,000 and is the best high-class illustra- 
ted magazine ever published at a popular price. 
Send only ten cents, our special rate for a six 
‘months’ trial subscription, and we will send 
“WoMAN’s WORLD for six months, and you will 
FREE by return mail TEN beautiful designs 
| and patterns—the center-piece, photo frame, 3 
j/large doilies and napkin ring — 216 square inches 
of fine linen stamped with the latest designs as 
lustrated below; also the fine Battenberg 
landkerchief, collar, tie-end, etc., shown above — 
different —all ready to work— 216 squar 
hes more—and all ABSOLUTELY FREE — 
| ALL 432 SQUARE INCHES. Address 


| WOMAN’S WORLD Dept. 19, Chicago 
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AFNESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 
is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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DURING THE WINTER SEASON 


Handsomest 


Fastest train by the shortest route. 


All Pullmans — including Compartment Car, 
Dining Car and Observation Car. 


New York to St. Augustine without change. 
Only a limited number of stops. 


For Winter Book apply Raleigh 

to ticket agents of con-. Southern Pines 
necting lines or of the Pinehurst 
Seaboard Air Line Camden 
Railway. Columbia 
@up: RYAN, Savannah 

Brunswick 

All of Florida 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
Portsmouth, Va. 


LYMAN ABBOTT H. W. MABIE 


Editor Associate Editor 


NEW 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


I Read The Outlook 


‘“ Because it is the best all-round magazine in the country.”’ 
‘Because each number is worth an armful of newspapers.”’ 


— Letters from Two Subscribers. 
ore SS a 


PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 


MARK TWAIN STEDMAN EY Sa ALE 
ALDRICH HOWELLS HIGGINSON 
Drawn in pastel by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


Each portrait printed on plate paper 9x 11 inches, suitable for framing and 
enclosed in a handsome portfolio. PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


A most attractive Christmas Present 


PIN A ONE Py eleAke BILL to this blank, with your 

. name and address in full, 
and mail, at our risk, to the Outlook Company, 283 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. If your name is not already on our books as a subscriber you will 
receive The Outlook for FOUR MONTHS (price one dollar) and this Portfolio 
(price one dollar). 
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Best in the World 


5c. per annum. 
On trial 2 months for 10 cents 


‘DAVID C..COOK PUB. CO. 


KK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
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Moki Hairdresser. 


California 


Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is 
always perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there in 
less than 3 days from Chicago. 
Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season — new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 


resorts better than ever before. 

The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 10c. in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, ‘lopeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


‘The list of contributors and articles for 
the readers of Young People’s Weekly is high, 
wholesome and inspiring. Its readers are 
already a multitude, but the multitude should 
become a host that no man can number.’’ 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Young Peopie's 
os Weekly 2S 


**T congratulate you on the prospects of 
Young People’s Weekly. With such a pro- 
gram as you have, it will certainly take 
its place in the fore-front of that literary 
movement that promises purity and inspira- 
tion to the readers.’’ 

F. W. GUNSAULUS, Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation 220,000 


36 Washington Street, Chicago 


Per Cent. 
Interest 
on Savings Accounts 


We have depositors all over the 
world. Our system makes Bank- 


ing by Mail both safe and easy. 
The booklet, giving full particulars, 
sent free if you mention 7he Saturday 


Evening Post. 

Capital and Surplus, $700,000 
Total Assets over $10,000,000 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Founded 1866 PITTSBURG, PA. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 


Over 1,100 Large Pages a Year. 


that we have succeeded. 


Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Propriet ) 


and World-Wide 


EXT Year The Christian Herald Celebrates its Twenty-fifth Birthday, and the most Elaborate Arrangements have been consummated to make every one of its 52 Is 
a veritable Jubilee Number. From New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve it will prove one continuous Succession of delightful Surprises, and to the whole World we extend a cord 
invitation to join The Christian Herald family and enter heartily into the Literary and Artistic festivities of this joyous occasion. 


The Christian Herald is issued every Wednesday—52 Times a Year. 
Surpassingly Attractive, with a Wealth of Beautiful Pictures, and always Superbly Printed. 
a Quarter of a Million Copies, and wherever you find it, you may know that Intelligence, Culture and Refinement abide 
The Subscription Price, including our Family Art Gallery, is only $1.50 a Year. 

The Brightest Stars in the Literary World and the Ablest Artists of National and International Repute contribute 
regularly to its interesting pages; and the exceptionally High Grade and Generous Variety of its contents, both Secular and 
Religious, place it conspicuously in the very front rank of Progressive Journalism. We are now determined upon reaching a 
Circulation of half a million Copies weekly, and to that end we are offering the following Extraordinary inducements. 


10 Art Panels and Ovals Free 


The Grandest, most Beautiful, most Serviceable, and most valuable Gift ever offered to Subscribers, is our unequalled 
Family Art Gallery, Aggregating 1,000 square inches of the Choicest Reproductions of Ten of the World’s Greatest 
We have spent over Four Months in Conscientious, Careful, Painstaking Work to produce the Best Results ever attained, and we bale 


A Heart 


in that particular Home. 


IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of ‘‘Eben Holden” 


Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. 


furnish these Pictures after the present supply is exhausted. Please bear this in mind, 


301 CHARMING STORIES 


THE SPEAKING OAK, AND 300 OTHER TALES OF LIFE, LOVE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT, by Dr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart, is one of the Compara- 
tively few Books Destined to Please and Fascinate, Instruct and Elevate. Rich Beyond 
Measure, with a Wealth of Original Anecdotes, Hu- 
morous and Pathetic, but Always Bright and Spark- 
ling, it will be read and re-read with Increasing 
Interest, until its pages are thumb-worn, and its 
Contents Indelibly Impressed upon the minds of its 
Countless Enthusiastic Readers. 


Measures When 
Open 9 x 15 in. 


Over 400 
Large Pages 


Ss PEAKING 


OAK > 2 Eleven Original Stories of Lincoln — never 

200 GT HER TALES He. before published—New Stories of ‘*Stonewall’’ 
Es Tinad . 

ACHIEVEMENT Jackson, Washington Irving, General Grant, 


Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, McKinley 
and Roosevelt, and Hundreds of Other Anecdotes, 
Sentimental, Pathetic, Humorous, Moral and Relig- 
ious, make this Volume a treasure Rich Beyond 
Compare for Family Reading, and unusually 
Helpful to Orators, Essayists, Preachers and Chris- 
tian Workers the world over. 

Containing 400 Large Pages, printed on Feather- 
weight Paper (to facilitate the convenient handling of 
the book) with a dozen Beautifully Illustrated Inserts on fine Plate Paper, all substan- 
tially bound in High Grade Cloth, with Artistic Side and Back Stamp, this Volume 
will be welcomed by thousands of Families who Appreciate Excellent Reading presented 
in the Most Approved Style of Modern Artistic Bookmaking. Sent, all charges prepaid, 
together with The Christian Herald to January 1, 1904, at only Two Dollars. 


Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


consequently every day’s delay means Loss to You. 


Colors. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
America’s Household Friend 


(HRISTIAN HERAL 


Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve. 


Every one of these Superb Pictures will make a splendid Christmas Gift. 
all charges prepaid, as long as the supply may last, with every Subscription, new or renewal. 


FREE TO JANUARY I, 1903 


Please bear in mind that you get The Christian Herald Free, to Jan. 1, 1903, from the Date of Your Order, and 
Then, if you Act To-day, you make Sure of our Exquisite Family 
Art Gallery, consisting of 1.000 Square Inches of Superb Reproductions of Rare Masterpieces, in their Original 
While we have made Unusual Preparations to meet the demand, we feel quite sure that everybody who see these 
pictures will want them. The Metropolitan Museum of Art places the value of the Originals of Schenck’s Lost Sheep, 
Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair and Schreyer’s Arab Warriors, all three of which pictures are among these repro- 
ductions, at $86,000. Another Advantage if you Order now, is the Excellent and Prompt Service by Mail and 
Express, which we can Guarantee you Before the Christmas Rush sets in. 
You will be glad the Whole Year Round if you subscribe to The Christian Herald, and the Family Art 
Gallery will prove to you a Source of Perennial Joy. 


Always Full of Bright Picte 


Invitatio 


It is always Newsy, always Bright,-always 
It has a Circulation of nearly 


REV. CHAS. M. SHELDON 
Author of ‘In His Steps 4 


The Ten Pictures, in beautiful colors and canvas-finish, go fre 
Yas-IMPORTANT NOTICE. It will be Pen 


and Act To-day. Money promptly Refunded if you are not Entirely Pleased. — | 


STORY OF THE HALL or FAME 


THE ILLUSTRATED STORY OF THE HALL OF FAME isT 
Louis A. Banks’ Latest and Greatest Work. It is a Magnificent Volume of Infor 
tion, Inspiration and Edification, splendidly illustrated. The ancients told the s 
of their great ones in marble and song; but this is the 
imperishable Story of Columbia’s greatest sons—a 
Story that will fascinate young and old, inspiring 
them to high and noble aims and patriotic lives. 
The Book contains Photographs of the Dedication 
Scenes, Portraits and Lives of the Elect, and of All 
who came within 20 Votes of Election; with a List 
of Notable American Women eligible to the same 
high Distinction which has been accorded the Elect. 

Every Page has an Artistic, Illuminated Border. 
The Pictures of the Majority of the 100 Judges 
appointed are also included in this Superb Produc- 
tion, which contains over 400 Large Pages in 
Bold, clear Type, printed on Featherweight 
Paper, with numerous inserts, and Bound with 
Gilt Top in the Highest Style of Modern Bookmak- ‘igh 
ing. An Elegant Christmas Gift. = 

The volume measures, when open, 9 x 15 inches, 
and is sent, all charges prepaid, together with The Christian Herald, from 
Date of your Subscription to January 1, 1904, on receipt of Only $2.00. 

Read this Wonderful Book. Inspired by its story, 
i a Your Own name may yet be Inscribed on one of 
the Vacant Tablets in the HALL OF FAME. 


> 
Measures When 
Open 9 x 16 in. 


Over 400 
Large Pages 
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The best time to Act is Now. 


MARY LOWE DICKINSO 
Author and Poet 


ACT QUICKLY. SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
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us at our word. 
second season, three and a half millions. 


THE HOME LIFE BUILDING 
256-257 Broadway, New York 


Our offices occupy sixteen rooms on the 
fifth and sixth floors,overlooking City Hall 
Park, the Post-office, and Brooklyn Bridge. 


It’s a significant fact that 75 per cent. of our mail-order customers who finally visit 
New York increase their investment from 50 to 200 per cent., and return home with well- 
grounded enthusiasm, to interest others. Sucharecord as ours to-day is stronger evidence 
of the worth of our claims than pages of argument, illustration, statistics and facts. All 
these we can give overwhelmingly, and will for the asking; but we point to the one best 
proof—results. Nothing could be more conclusive—the unbiased verdict of conservative 
thousands now well posted on the entire situation. 

To keep in touch with the marvelous growth of New York at the present time, her 
tremendous building operations and almost incredible expansion, is to be convinced that 
her Brooklyn development must bring to the investor of to-day, within a very few years, 
thousands of dollars for his hundreds invested. The completion of the new bridges and 


Made $25 on every $100 Invested 


in our Greater New York Iots last year. 


You can do the same this year 


HEN Tue Saturpay EVENING Post printed our first advertisement, two years ago, 
few people realized the true value and significance of a New York real estate invest- 
It has been an educational process—and our customers are our best advertisers. 
Some, knowing us, had full confidence in our judgment and reliability ; others simply took 
We sold only half a million dollars’ worth of property the first season; the 
To-day, thousands of people the country over have 
been here and thoroughly investigated our proposition and appreciate that it has no parallel 
in the world as a sterling, money-making opportunity — the 


Safest, Most Profitable Investment To=-Day! 


10 SECURES A $510 LOT 


WOMEN 


BARING UNO AH Ye 


THE PARK ROW, or SYNDICATE BU 
Broadway, Park Row and Ann Stre 


The tallest office structure in the wi 
29 stories, 1,000 rooms, 6,000 occupa 
35 minutes from our properties. 


IN GREATER 
NEW YORK. 


tunnels now under way will mark a mighty advance in Brooklyn’s population and upb 
ing, with corresponding increase of land values. All our properties lie in the sections fi 
affected by this stimulus, and even now showing greatest activity. They are right on t 
edge of the “‘ density belt,’ which is rapidly overtaking and surrounding us. 

The phenomenal sale of Rugby, well known to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post read 
a year ago, forces us to offer at.once—a year earlier than intended —another property 
every sense the equal of Rugby, and what is more, it is the last large tract that we ¢ 
ever hope to offer in Brooklyn, or that can possibly be advertised or sold at anything 
present prices. We shall be restricted in future to scattered blocks and detached lo! 
various sections—all at much higher prices than we are asking for this remaini 


We Guarantee 
25% Increase in 1 Year 


For $10 down and $6 per month un- 
til paid for, we sell you a regular New 
York City lot, full size, subject to the 
following guarantees from us: If, at the 
expiration of the year 1903, this: $510 lot 
is not worth $638 —or 25 per cent. in- 
crease — based on the price at which 
our corps of salesmen will then be selling 
similar lots, we will refund all of the 
money you have paid us, with 6 per 
cent. interest additional. If you should 
die at any time before payments have 
been completed, we will give to your 
heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. 
be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 


If you should lose employment, or 


Marlboro occupies the corner of the 31st Ward nearest City Hall, and bounded by Gravesend Avenue, 60th Street, Bay Parkway (22d Avenue) a 
Kings Highway, a half-mile west of four of our other properties which have been such phenomenal successes. We are developing it with the same high class 
of park-like improvements, in exact accordance with city specifications, on 60, 80, and 100 foot streets, boulevarded with macadam, granolithic curbi 
gutters and sidewalks, with flower-beds, trees, and shrubbery, city water, etc. 


it will be within 20 minutes of City Hall. 


Remember that our guarantee absolutely insures you an increase, or your money will be refunded. 


Bird’s-Eye View of portion of Greater New York, showing location of our properties 


ticket — $36. 


property —** MARLBORO.”’’ 
We Givea 
Free Trip to New York 


As a guarantee of good fe 
we agree with all persons livi 
east of Chicago to pay you 
cash the cost of your railroad fa 
to New York and return, if 
visit our property and find one 
word of this advertisement a mis- 
representation; or in case 
buy we will credit cost of 
fare on your purchase; to thos 
living farther away, we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago 


Transportation facilities are of superior character, and, with the new tran 


In fact, as these Marlboro lots are already selli 


fast, we hereby agree, in order to secure for you the earliest possible advantage of selection and an immediate share in the increase of values, to returt 
you—cheerfully and without quibbling—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly satisfied, on examining our entire proposition with 
one year, that it is exactly as represented. Isn’t this fair? Sit right down and mail us $10. You’ll never regret it. 


_ | There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th and 31st Wards, represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly 
within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of 
investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN: 


Unusual opportunity to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our repre= 
sentatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘“‘Agency Dept. G 5,’’ as above. 
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WN BY EMLEN Mc CONNELL 


LITTLE more than thirty years ago there 
N began in this country that extraordinary 
exodus of ‘‘ plain people’’ from the house 
fondage, in which they ate pie for breakfast 
did their own housework, through the Red Sea 
he ‘“‘ hired girl’’ and the wilderness of the fried 
fsteak. That latter-day Moses, the Centennial Exposition, 
tte the dry rock of an untutored decorative taste and 
tightway there gushed forth a stream of Eastlake furni- 
fis, dadoes, friezes, plaques, ginger jars covered with 
tage stamps, parlor easels, portiéres and cozy corners. 
‘nd when they were almost within sight of the promised 
lof good society they fashioned for themselves a brazen 
‘and prostrated themselves before it in idolatrous worship. 
‘is easy enough to comprehend the worship of the golden 
4 which was begun by the Israelites and is carried on at 
I’ present day by every human race and in every quarter of 
‘globe. It may at least be said of this graven image that 
ii; possessed of actual money value itself and typifies real 
Ith and worldly power. The brazen calf, on the contrary, 
stds for nothing and is worth nothing, and its worship can 
: be compared to that bucolic faith in the cube of baser 


AN 


) 


— 


‘al thinly gilded, which is one of the unsolved problems of 
fern psychology. And as it is considered ill bred to 
ation a rope in the home of a murderer or horse-thief, or a 
Ibrick in the presence of a farmer who has just returned 
a his annual fall trip to New York, so is it forbidden to 
| the brazen calf by name to its worshipers. One may 
tn of it indeed, but always in ambiguous phrase like 


‘yle”’ or “the thing’ or what ‘‘ they”’ say or do, for the 
, like any other king, uses the plural pronoun. Indeed, 
‘he common expressions as ‘‘ They’re wearing longer coats 

1 ever this winter’’ or ‘‘ They serve cheese with the salad 
hadays’’ are merely thinly veiled allusions to the brazen 
Ch. 


) Some People Who Make the Nickel-Plush Pay 


Vinten are, of course, the chief supporters of this fetish, for 
tly are natural-born worshipers, but the number of men who 
hie made open or private confession of their faith within 
ront years is surprisingly and appallingly large; and, 
tie 9 as it may seem, the worship of the real social and 
hiiey power is not nearly so fervid, self-abasing and wide- 
2ad as is that of what is, after all, the mere shadow of 
Ith, a little of the glare reflected from a society that at its 
>is none too splendid or sure of its own footing. 

|) New York, which is to these latter-day idolators what the 
¢) of Mecca is to the Eastern fanatic, or Rome to the devout 
| dren of its Church, the brazen calf has many sanctuaries, 
none in which the incense burns more profusely or which 
ajacts a greater number of pious and awestruck pilgrims 
ta the Nickel-Plush Hotel, a shrine whose influence is felt 
fin one end of the country to the other. To this hostelry, 
ch is of enormous size and gaudily decorated, come pil- 
ns from near and far, some to remain and spend their 
ley, others only to wander, round-eyed and open-mouthed, 
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jiitor’s Note—This is the first of three papers on the social 
s ms of New York City. 
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EACH AND EVERY ONE OF THEM IS TRYING TO CREATE A FALSE IMPRESSION 


By JAMES L. FORD 


EVENING IN THE NICKEL-PLUSH HOTEL--WHAT THE 
BILLINGS GIRLS SAW AT THE SHRINE OF THE NAMELESS IDOL 


through its corridors, to peep into its restaurant and ballroom, 
sometimes to drink a cup of tea, but almost invariably to write 
a letter on its gilt-lettered stationery. Every one of these 
pilgrims believes this to be the veritable holy of holies of 
wealth and fashion, and most of them feel that by entering its 
portals they place themselves in some way on a plane of 
equality with those members of the ‘‘ four hundred ’’ whose 
names they have seen in the newspapers and whom they 
regard as the intimate court circle attached to the sacred 
person of the calf. Firmly do they believe—these credulous 
ones—that the men and women whom they see strolling arro- 
gantly through the corridors, feasting in the restaurant, 
drinking in café and tea-room and lolling on leather-cushioned 
settees, constitute that mysterious, awful force known to them 
only as ‘‘they’’ who wear coats longer than ever and serve 
cheese with the salad. And this, too, despite the fact that 
they who swarm in and out through the great swinging doors 
of the Nickel-Plush and pervade its eating-rooms and cor- 
ridors, may be numbered by the thousands, whereas, according 
to the chief tenets of the creed of the brazen calf, there are 
not more than four hundred of the elect all told. Who, then, 
are the others? Let us analyze this great human mass and 
reduce it to its constituent parts, and we shall see what we 
shall see. 

The first discovery that awaits the scientific investigator is 
that the whole swarm is inflated with pretense and presump- 
tion, and an overweaning, all-pervading madness to appear 
richer and more important and more highly-placed in the 
world than actual circumstances will warrant. First of all, 
then, let us strip off this false pretense and vainglorious 
boasting, and, although we reduce the mass to one-tenth its 
original size, we have a residuum which can be easily classi- 
fied. 

The tall man with the iron-gray mustache, who wears a 
frock coat of black broadcloth and a wide felt hat, and talks 
with a Southern drawl, may be found almost any afternoon or 
evening either in the café or its adjacent corridor, though he 
eats and sleeps in a modest boarding-house. He is here in 
the interest of a band of Western sharpers—they figure in his 
conversation as ‘‘ the syndicate ’’—who own a richly salted 
mine and believe that he is on intimate terms with the lead- 
ing capitalists of New York. He has already scraped 
acquaintance with a dozen or more of men who also frequent 
the café and corridors, and who have made him believe that 
they are possessed of great wealth. They in their turn believe 
that he isa mining expert and the owner of claims of fabulous 
value. He talks learnedly of ‘‘ placers’’ and “‘ leads ’’ and 
‘pay dirt,’’? and they listen to him with an interest that is 
similar to that which he displays when they talk with airy 
lightness about ‘flyers’? in Wall Street or the millions 
‘dropped’? by this man or that of their acquaintance, at the 
same time bandying the names of the great financiers of the 
town with a careless ease that almost takes his breath away. 


If a single man in this group had any real money 
in his possession it is probable that a great deal 
of business would be transacted on the spot. The 
trouble is, however, that each and every one of 
them is trying to create a false impression. They 
all have something to sell and not one of them 
is in a position to buy. 

At half-past seven in the evening the head waiter in the 
restaurant makes such a low obeisance before the Billingses 
father, mother and two daughters—that the other diners 
look up with an interested stare and say to themselves: 
‘‘ Surely this must be the real thing.’’ 

Mr. Billings is a small, pudgy and important-looking man 
of sixty who wears his beard in a style that reminds us of the 
late Mr. Florence in his réle of ‘‘ Bardwell Slote.’’ Mrs. 
Billings wears her white hair in a fashion calculated to add 
to her height, and her daughters are always in conspicuous 
evening dress. All three women wear so many jingling orna- 
ments that a blind man can readily note their approach. The 
daughters look arrogantly at the other diners, and the father 
and mother hold themselves so straight that they may be said, 
in maritime parlance, to ‘rake aft.’? Their faces soften as 
their eyes rest longingly on a table at which are seated three 
men and two women who seem to be objects of much solici- 
tude to the other diners. 


A Social Climb via a Shoeshop 


The Billingses occupy one of the most expensive suites in the 
hotel and are busy spending some of the money that Billings 
has made out of the town that has sprung up on what was 
once his cattle ranch. They are greatly envied by a certain 
showy and superior-looking woman to whom they bow eagerly 
as they pass and whom they envy in turn. 

‘““ Worth millions and not satisfied because they’re not in 
society,’ says the showy woman to the man with whom she is 
‘They dropped five hundred in my shop last week 
They’ve an idea—and I don’t 


dining. 
and they’re coming again. 
disabuse them of it, either —that they may meet some society 
women there and eventually get in themselves.”’ 

‘“T do think she’s the most stylish-looking woman in New 
York,’’ says the oldest of the Billings girls. 
gets it from associating with the four hundred folks all the 


““T suppose she 


time. Look, Papa, that’s Mrs. Nervine Holdup, the society 
shoemaker. Ever since she lost her millions she’s beén 
making shoes for the four hundred. She charges awful 


prices, but if you don’t wear her shoes you’re nobody in 
society. She told me so herself. Why, you have to make an 
appointment two days in advance to be measured, and you 
have to order at least a dozen pairs of shoes and slippers or 
she won’t pay any attention to you.”’ 

‘“So they expect to get into society by way of your shoe- 
shop,’’? says Mr. Holdup to his wife. ‘* Well, my dear,” he 
adds cynically as he helps himself to another glass of the 
wine that the Billingses and their kind have paid for, “‘ wasn’t 
that about the way that you got in yourself?’’ And they both 
laugh. 

There is a slight bustle and craning of necks as a young 
man with large, dark eyes, who appears to have sedulously 

I 


cultivated a faint facial resemblance to Edwin Booth, walks 
slowly and pensively across the’ room and seats himself at a 
table by the window. Many of the women glance at him with 
looks of undisguised interest and admiration, while others 
beckon to the waiters and furtively ask his name. He is an 
actor who veils his slender talents under such a mask of pre- 
tense and self-consciousness that he has contrived to impose on 
the credulity of certain people of the class that are influenced 
by external and extraneous circumstances. At present he is 
out of an engagement, not, as his admirers assert, because his 
art is “‘ far above the heads of the people,’’ but because he is 
an atrociously bad actor. 

The Billingses are gazing admiringly at a stout, florid-faced 
man who has just rolled up to the door of the Nickel-Plush 
in a handsomely appointed lJandau and is one of the regular 
patrons of the restaurant. To the untutored eye he seems to 
be a man of the greatest distinction, for the head waiter and 
his subordinates address him by name and a bottle of a cer- 
tain high-priced brand of champagne is brought to him with 
his soup. The Billings girls firmly believe that he is a mem- 
ber of the four hundred, for they have seen him everywhere 
—at theatre and opera, in the grandstand at the race track, 
in his box at the Horse Show, in his landau on Fifth Avenue 
and in Central Park, and in his private hansom by night, gen- 
erally accompanied by handsomely dressed women, and 
invariably prodigal in his expenditures. It would be a hard 
matter to convince them or any of their kind that this florid- 
faced, overfed man was not actually one of the millionaires 
whose luxurious habits of life occupy so much space in the 
Sunday newspapers, yet he is nothing more nor less than a 
wine tout whose business it is to show himself conspicuously 
in the great money-wasting centres of the town, to order his 
own brand of wine as loudly as possible, to treat his friends 
and acquaintances to it while extolling its merits; in short, to 
do hard, health-destroying commercial work under the pre- 
tense that he is a man of fashionable leisure. 

No sooner has the wine agent seated himself than a well- 
groomed man of middle age, who bears upon his face the marks 
of leisurely good living, enters the room and scans the faces 
of the diners through his gold-rimmed eyeglasses as if he 
were looking for a friend. He manages to catch the eye of 
the champagne man, and on a pretense of waiting for the 
friends with whom he is to dine, drops into a seat at his table. 
The Billings girls are sure that this time their eyes—which 
have been rolling about in their heads ever since they sat 
down—are fixed on a bona fide member of the four hundred, 
for has not the large man already offered him a glass of wine, 
and did he not exchange salutations with that remote, unap- 
proachable constellation of society people that the whole room 
is watching? For once they are right, ornearly so. If there 
were such a thing as a four hundred he would belong to it, 


Romancing BackKward—sy Hayden Carrutk 


9 death!’ 
S ’Twas our hero who thus spoke. As he did so he 
came from the door of the cabin and gazed sadly up 
Fifth Avenue. Then suddenly he flung himself back in at 
the door of the rude structure. 

“Sweet lady, send me not forth so!’’ he cried, addressing 
a fair maid who sat on a candle-box by a rough pine table. 

““ Godfrey Saint-Constance,’’ said the girl, slowly raising a 
pair of great, dark, liquid eyes—‘‘ Godfrey Saint-Constance, 
what is the month?’’ 

““An I have not lost my skill at dates and suchlike book- 
ishness as was forced upon me by the good monks, my 
teachers at Harvard, ’tis the month of November, 1902.”’ 

““Even so, Godfrey Saint-Constance. Thou knowest that 
my father isa poor man. He hath not in the world above 
$2,500,000. Thou knowest, too, of the rich match he pur- 
poseth for me in February with Master Humphrey A Becket, 
president of the Leather Shoestring Trust. Only this morn 
he swore ’twas necessary to prop the family fortunes. But 
one thing there is which he will take in place of gold. ’Tis 
Glory. Go, fetch hither Glory, Godfrey Saint-Constance!’’ 

Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey stood up beside the candle-box, her 
cheeks crimson and her eyes flashing. 

“By my halidome!”’ cried Godfrey Saint-Constance, lay- 
ing his hand on the butt of his six-shooter, which he wore 
after the manner of the day in a belt at his side—‘‘ By my 
halidome, but I were a varlet an I did not do it! ’Sdeath, 


gore. 


Godfrey Saint-Constance stood gazing from the tent open- 
ing. The fierce tropical sun poured down from the zenith. 
He was in the Philippines. The President had granted our 
hero’s request, just as they madly swung around Baltimore 
on that memorable morning, by appointing him a Brigadier 


AuTHoR's NotE—The accompanying extracts are from the advance 
sheets of The Red Days of Old, an historical romance of the present day 
by Ernest Piker Gobang, to appear A, D. 2052, Mr. Gobang nobly sup- 
ports in faithful accuracy of detail and sympathetic insight into the 
atmosphere of the times the best traditions of our historical school, 
His work is another demonstration of the old saying that the true teacher 
of history is romantic fiction. 
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for he is an admirable specimen of one of the most pitiful 
human types that the town can boast of —a professionally idle 
man. Born of a wealthy father and a mother who was such 
a fool that she talked about ‘‘ bringing up her son as a gen- 
tleman,’’ this man’s training in the ways of polite loaferdom 
began before he had left school, and, by the time his father’s 
fortune had disappeared, he was securely on his feet as one 
of the most worthless, selfish and mean-spirited men that ever 
made a business of being a gentleman. His mother died long 
ago, pleased to the last that her darling had continued to be 
a credit to the family by keeping his hands white. With her 
dying breath she begged her two surviving daughters not to 
allow their brother to come to want, and well have they kept 
the sacred trust imposed upon them. To their credit be it 
said that they have supported him very nicely from the earn- 
ings of their typewriting office on lower Broadway, and he 
spends most of his time in the Nickel-Plush, bowing cordially 
to whomsoever is likely to be of service to him and failing to 
recognize those—and they are many—to whom he owes 
money. It is said of him that he has never spent a single 
cent in the house, though he is an adept in the art of sponging 
on others. He is still scanning the incoming crowd and 
wondering why his friends do not come. He will not give 
them up until the wine man asks him to share his dinner, 
and then he will set to with the hearty appetite of a man who 
has not tasted food since the last time he was treated. 

About two-thirds of the diners in the Nickel-Plush are 
noticeable by reason of one striking peculiarity. They devote 
more attention to those about them than they do to the food 
before them. Many of these economize for months in order 
that they may eat one dinner here and then talk during another 
Lenten period about ‘‘ the other night while we were dining 
at the Nickel-Plush,’’ thus awakening in the breasts of their 
friends an envy that will not be sated until they, too, have 
eaten there. The badge of this great tribe is the roving eye, 
and not one of these orbs but has noted the advent of the 
man of leisure and admired the easy, well-bred manner with 
which he strolled across the room and finally dropped into 
the chair at the stout man’s table. 

And while there are hundreds of men and women who eat 
at the hotel without living there and thousands who haunt its 
public rooms without either eating or sleeping under its roof, 
there are others who actually lodge there and get their meals 
at cheap restaurants. Some of these are drummers, others 
are silly persons from out of town trying to make as great a 
show as they can for their money, and others are social para- 
sites with such money-making schemes as Browning lectures, 
talks on medieval art, palmistry, physical culture—every- 
thing, in fact, that is dependent on feminine credulity. 

Every one of these cheap lodgers —and the house contains 
some very small and low-priced rooms—stays here for the 


General in the regular army. ‘‘ Egad,’’ he murmured, 
turning back into the tent, ‘‘ here will I win glory! ’Sdeath! 
Hist! who comes here? ”’ 

The famous General Buffalo Bill entered with an aide. 
“General Saint-Constance,’’ he said, the dark brow of the 
stern old warrior darkening, ‘‘a hard, cold duty awaits us. 
Alackaday!”’ 

Our hero saluted his superior officer and said: 

““Odszookers! General Bill, an war were ever a game for 
my lady’s parlor then am I no Christian.’’ 

“Thou speakest truth, by the mass!” replied the grizzled 
officer. Then, in a loud voice: ‘Bring in the prisoner, 
varlets!’’ 

Two private soldiers entered with a man about sixty years 
of age between them. He was above the medium height, 
with a full, high forehead, snowy hair, a fresh, ruddy com- 
plexion and a well-kept mustache. Drawing himself up he 
folded his arms and gazed at General Bill with a haughty, 
disdainful mien. 

‘“ Thou gadling, I have found thee out,’’ said the General 
in a deep, rumbling voice. ‘‘ By the Hill of San Juan, thou 
shalt pay the penalty!” 

““Odsbodikins!’’ cried the old man shrilly, but with won. 
derful calmness; “‘touch but a hair of my head and I give 
thee my word thou shalt smart for it!’’ 

““Thou art a member of a Congressional Committee sent 
out here to pick and pry into the doings of the army,” 


returned General Bill, scarce opening his lips. ‘‘I will 
make an example of thee!’’ 
The old man returned his gaze unflinchingly. ‘‘ Rush to 


thy destruction an thou wilt,’’ he said; “thou hast had thy 
warning.’’ . 

General Bill bent forward. 
he hissed. 

““Kentucky!’’? The old man’s voice rang clear as a bell. 

General Bill started and paused. He drew himself back, 
threw up his head, and in a voice which seemed to shake the 
very ground he thundered: 

‘“ The water-cure for him!” 

The soldiers moved closer to the prisoner, 


“What State are you from?”’ 


The aide 


November 29, 


} 


sake of the stationery and because the Nickel-Plush is ‘ 
a good address,’’ as they put it. It is true that once 
while the night watchman catches them cooking sausage 
the gas-jet or making an omelette in the lid of a blacking 
and they are ignominiously rebuked, but what matter. 
so long as they can print the magic name of Nickel-Plu: 
the circular that announces theseries of ‘‘ Talks on the Hig 
Ethical Culture’’? 
A buzz of excited whisperings runs through the tribe ¢ 
roving eye, for the much-gazed-at party at the middle 
have finished their dinner and are rising to go. The ] 
will be strangely empty and uninteresting after their d 
ure, for they represent what passes among the ignoran 
credulous as the very cream of society. Certainly their: 
are printed in nearly every Sunday paper that is issued 
town, and their faces are familiar at Newport and Len 
well as here. The woman who signs the check 
afford to do so, for she is enormously rich in her own 
and by marriage as well. There is no trouble betwee 
and her husband, but it is believed that if they saw one 
oftener than once a year incompatibility would soon f 
just cause forseparation. She is unlettered, loud and s 
but at least she is not making any pretense of being oth 
what she is. The woman with her stands toward her 
relation of what Becky Sharp called a ‘‘ sheep dog 
receives her pay in cast-off clothes and an occasional 
The three men have neither money, wit nor good bre 
but they are great favorites in certain very noisy a 
advertised circles. One of them is considered very am 
indeed. Last summer he blacked his face and sat dc 
the table with the deliciously witty observation that | 
Booker Washington, and if he had been able to cart 
resemblance as far as his brain the impersonation woule 
proved a genuine surprise. Not one of these men de 
stroke of honest work the year round, but by some 
known to themselves they all contrive to make a living 
their social connection. ? 
These be thy gods, O Israel—these gamblers, wi 1e 
and society (Heaven save the mark!) tradespeople; 
Western wolves and Wall Street sharks; these dead-beai 
bankrupts who can only keep afloat by clinging to the s 
of a society whose fitting symbol is the meretricious, ¢ 
shiny calf of molten brass. These be thy gods, O f 
It is for this vainglorious multitude that thy peopl 
latter-day exodus have stripped themselves of the jew 
righteousness and the pure gold of decent tradition and 
respect, and fashioned for themselves this pitiful idol. 
I declare that there is not in the whole country sud 
exhibition of snobbery, pretense and sordid greed as thi: 0 
which may be seen of all men in this hallowed temple of t! 
brazen calf. 1 


slipped out of the tent. For the first time the old man} 
paled. ‘‘ Welladay, odspitikins, odsfish, odslife, odssnoc 
snumps!’’ he murmured tremulously to himself. 
The next moment the aide returned with a tumbler of 
cold water, and held it before the prisoner. He shuddei 
looked at it with a wild, unnatural gleam in his sunken e 
balls, took it, drew himself up to his fullest height, a 
raised it to his lips. Slowly the bottom of the glass re 
higher and higher. Just as the last drop of water disappeat 
a gleam of brilliant red lit up the tent as the facets of t 
sides and bottom of the glass flashed forth the glow v 
then the glass was shattered in a thousand fragments or 
table and the old man fell heavily to the ground. 
him away!”’’ roared General Bill, at the same time sii 
into the arms of our hero, overcome with his emotion. 


It was a day of triumph in the quaint old city of 
York. Down Fifth Avenue a mighty procession was pass! 
while thousands of people crowded steps, windows and ro 
of the queer little boxlike stone structures which our po 
but hardy ancestors contrived to live in. Thousands of 0 
people packed the sidewalks. On the reviewing stand 
little open corner, called in that day Madison Square, sat 
President and half a hundred other dignitaries. But in 
of all, seated in a rich chair, was the peerless I 
Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey. There was a deafening blar 
trumpets and a mounted guard dashed by, wheeled and 
like statues. The trumpets ceased, and in the dead si 
a triumphal car drawn by twoscore milk-white 
drew slowly up. From it stepped Godfrey Saint-Cons! 
Bowing low he took from his brow a wreath of laurels 4 
laid it at the feet of Rosamond Fitzgeoffrey. 

‘““What bringest thou?’’ said the lady almost coldly. 

““Glory!’’ answered Godfrey Saint-Constance proudly. | 

““How so? What proof?”’ 

Godfrey Saint-Constance turned slightly and motioned ¥ 
his hand. A man in chains stepped forward and knelt. | 

“Fair lady, behold him that I subdued in single come 
and brought to thee my captive—Generalissimo Fr 
Funston, the mighty leader of the Filipinos! ”’ 


F A MAN, 
apparently 
sane, should 

cone back 
from a journey 
and declare 
that there is 
really some- 
thing in the 
story about a 
pot of pure gold 
being found at 
the foot of the 
rainbow, aver- 
ring that he 
had been to the 
foot of the rain- 
bow and had 
seen with his 
own eyes and 
felt with his 
own hands the 
pot of gold, and 
had brought 
pieces of the 
gold home and 
had them sat- 
isfactorily as- 
sayed, other 
men would tap 
their fore- 
heads, orsmile, 
or shrug their 
shoulders. So, 
before depo- 
nent goeth fur- 
ther with the 
true tale of the 
pot of gold, he 
‘Is it but just to warn his readers that he is not a mining 
pert, that he doesn’t know gold-bearing ore from Tennessee 
itble except as he pans it or roasts it, that he has had no 
ning experience other than that acquired in purchasing 
hazard in the open market a few ounces of worthless 
ipple Creek stock in the days before values there became 
‘finite and certain; and, further and finally, that all affiant 
jows of mines is that they are damp, black holes which 
ake many men poor anda few men disgustingly rich. What 
|2 subscriber hereto has learned ordinary men may learn 
10 use their eyes and legs and hands; and wherever he has 
jen fooled, if he has been fooled, the ordinary mortal might 
30 be deceived, no matter how he questions or doubts or 
scredits the evidence of his senses. Things that shall be 


AN EXPOSED ORE LEDGE 
ON BIG CREEK 


reinafter set down are written only after having been dis- 
junted forty per cent. and run through the wringer of two 
jonths’ absence from the foot of the rainbow, so that the sap 
enthusiasm might be pressed out of the narrative. It seems 
a) y fair to set forth this prefatory warning, for the account 
. at follows will sound so improbable that the readers may 
ink it was dashed _off by a man under a spasm of excite- 
ent, surrounded by the agencies which made him daft. 
J ith this introduction the account of gold discoveries in the 
g Creek district, Thunder Mountain, Idaho, may proceed. 

old mines and gold prospects on Thunder Mountain proper 
: > located in porphyry 
jefs and intrusive dikes 
tale. These reefs and 
kes occur in steep, 
)St-covered hills, soft 
| ‘outline and about three 
Jousand feet above the 
||chesaboutthem. The 
| found free in por- 
| hd or talc, with little 
tz and few crystals. 
a comparatively low- 
e ore, but is found 
arge streaks and 
Kets, and seems to be 
ing richer in values 
e tunnels go in, for 
gold appears to be 
ng from below, 
than to be a sedi- 
iry deposit. This 
brief repetition of 
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Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountain 


THE POT OF GOLD 
By William Allen White 


what has been written in a former paper, but it is necessary 
to understand the formation at Thunder Mountain to appre- 
ciate that part of the district known as Big Creek. 

Big Creek, situated a dozen or so miles west of Thunder 
Mountain, is a ledge country. The hills slant more perpen- 
dicularly on Big Creek, and there are crags and cliffs and 
great bluffs a thousand feet high and nearly straight up. 
When one crosses Snow-slide Summit coming west from 
Thunder Mountain the character of the country changes. 
From Snow-slide Peak twenty-five miles west one finds a 
rough country. The trail is a hard trail, over ‘‘ down”? tim- 
ber, across great ledges, into yawning cafions, and along 
narrow ‘‘hog-backs.’’ For two years the gold hunters have 
been coming through this country hurrying into Thunder 
Mountain. This year some one stopped and began to look 
at the ledges, and early in September the real value of the 
ledges became known to a few mining men outside of the 
hills. 

The Big Creek territory is about twenty-five miles long and, 
so far as has been explored, fourteen miles wide. In this 
area a mineral belt may be traced as plainly as the track of a 
cloud. It does not require special training in mineralogy to 
trace this belt. Any man who is willing to use his eyes and 
his legs and an ore sack and a sample pick may know as 
much about the country as the best mining expert. For here 
Nature has exposed her wealth with the most wanton care- 
lessness, All one has to do to make a surface examination of 
the country is to go down Smith Creek, Logan Creek, Gov- 
ernment Creek, Big Creek or Profile, and climb from the 
cafion to the hills above, use a sample pick on the ledges, put 
the specimens in an ore sack, and at night roast the day’s 
pickings. If bubbles of gold come out on the ore there is gold 
in the ledge from which itcame. If the gold does not bubble 
out— the question is open for debate. 

In the Big Creek country there are perhaps a dozen outfits 
this winter doing development work on prospects. All these 
outfits are developing properties located by experienced min- 
ing men. There is no hit-or-miss about the situation. A 
typical camp is that of the Empressgroup. It was located by 
a prospector who has been in the Idaho hills a dozen years. 
The Empress group is owned by some New York capitalists 
who represent one of the most important industrial combina- 
tions in the mining world. These people have put upa group 
of cabins and have employed a force of men to dig tunnels 
into the mountain on their claims, and if the present indica- 
tions continue, next summer a town called Empress will be 
located there and a great mine opened up. The word great 
is used here for the following reasons: Back of the cabins of 
the Empress outfit is a ledge. It is eight hundred feet high, 
and is exposed most of the way up. It is about seventy-five 
feet broad. The writer went up that ledge, pick in hand, and 
broke off bits from the solid rock at random every ten or 
twenty yards, with no one to suggest where to hit the pick. 
When that rock was put in the fire three pieces out of five 
showed gold. In one of the tunnels he broke a piece of ore 
at random from the vein, and it came out of the fire speckled 
with gold. This ledge is traceable along the hill for a mile, 
and across the gulch the same ledge may be traced with the 
eye, and the same test of the pick and the fire may be made. 
That ledge is also about eight hundred feet high and about 
seventy-five feet wide on an average, and is part of the 
Empress property. It runs back over half a mile. Now the 
assays show that the ore in this mountain contains gold and 
silver and copper in merchantable quantities. If the ore 
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values areshown 
by the tunnel 
workings this 
winter to run far 
into the moun- 
tain, the Em- 
press group will 
be a great mine. 

It“is' either 
that or nothing. 
It may not be 
the greatest 
mine in the 
world, for there 
are other mines 
in the Big Creek 
district as great 
and one or two 
that seem to 
promise even 
greater things. 
H. L. Hollister, 
a New York 
Gapliealis thes 
working a prop- 
erty called the 
Werdendorf, 
which is greater 
than the Em- 
press. Hollister 
also has the 
Glasgow, and 
the Dundee, 
and the Hand, 
and the Passold, 
and the Lucas 
group, any of 
which is as good 
as the Empress. 
At each of these mines there is a mining crew, and work is 
going on day and night pushing the tunneling. Each of these 
mines is located on a great ore-bearing ledge. The ledge in 
the Glasgow runs over a hundred feet wide in places and is as 
high as the ledge of the Empress. The ore is found in broad 
veins of quartz that run through the ledges and are exposed 
in scores of places on the face of the cliff. Sometimes oxidi- 
zation has removed the gold from the surface, but a chunk of 
dynamite will lay bare rock that is rich in gold and silver, 
and in several of the prospects they have found nickel and 
antimony. The Franklin group, owned by J. J. Shelby, of 


PROSPECTORS ON A 
BIG CREEK LEDGE 


the P. 1]. & N. Railroad, is another ledge mine and one of the 
best. There is reason to believe that Colonel Dewey, of the 


famous Dewey mine on Thunder Mountain, now has a large 
interest in the Hand property, which is controlled by H. L. 
Hollister and the New Yorkers. 

It is a curious fact that none of these properties is in the 
hands of the prospector who uncovered it. The reason for this 
issimple. The Thunder Mountain country is not a poor man’s 
country. Mining there isexpensive. Food for an outfit eight 
months costs more than the prospector can pay. The gold of 
Big Creek is not free gold, as a rule, and requires expensive 
machinery for its treatment. This machinery may not be 
purchased on credit, with the mine as security, because the 
expense of getting the machinery into the country would cost 
almost as much as the 
machinery itself, and the 
danger of losing or break- 
ing important parts of the 
machinery in transport- 
ing it over the hills on 
pack-horses is too great 
for the transaction to re- 
main an ordinary risk, 
and no supplying house 
would take it. A mine 
which seems to be one of 
the world’s big mines is 
of no particular value to 
a poor man, except as he 
can sell it. Then it is 
worth just what he can 
get for it and no more. 
For, until the railroad 
comes in, this whole 
Thunder Mountain coun- 
try will be a rich man’s 


country. The Dewey peo- 
ple little stamp 
mill and ship their gold 
Other little 
stamp mills may come in 
next year, as the winter’s 
work seems to justify them. 
But to ship ore out of the 
pack-train — 
richest 


have a 


out in bricks. 


country by 
even the 
would be folly, and would 
eat up the profits of a first- 
mine. When the 
railroad comes the poor 
man may come and find 
his fortune, for the coun- 
try has hardly 
scratched. There are 
miles of country 
man. has struck a_ pick. 

The prospect of finding a mine —and a great one—will be 
almost as good a year or two years from now as it is to-day, 
if the railroad is delayed that long. For 
area is comparatively vast. Cripple Creek—to revert again 
to comparisons to show the magnitude of the Thunder 
Mountain country — is mineralized over an area of seven by 
three and one-half miles. And Cripple Creek was pros- 
pected for a year with profitable results after the railroad 
gotin. It was considered a big camp, and is the greatest 
gold camp in America to-day. But the Thunder Mountain 
country is now known to be mineralized, and properties 

are being developed showing remarkable values, 
over fifty by miles. A strike was 
made October 10, twenty-five miles east of Thunder 
Mountain, by J. G. Hall and T. H. McKinney, of Seattle. 
The Werdendorf and the Glasgow and the Dundee are 
twenty-five miles west of Thunder Mountain. The Hall- 
McKinney strike is on Deadwood Creek and the ore- 
bearing ledge is four hundred feet wide, and the assay 

is said to run over $200 to the ton on an average. It is 
like the Big Creek ore, and seems to prove that the min- 
extending through Central Idaho in 
ledges—except in the small area where the porphyry 
reefs prevail on Thunder Mountain— may become one of 

the world’s great mining districts. In October, E. J. 
Sencerbox, the postmaster of Roosevelt, opened a prop- 
erty the south fork of Monumental Creek, 
similar to that found on Big Creek and Deadwood Creek. 
The south fork is south of Thunder Mountain, and indi- 
cates that this quartz-vein ledge country extends through 
from Profile to Deadwood Creek like a band of gold. 
Probably the west boundary of the belt does not stop at 
Profile Creek, for within the last two weeks authentic 
strikes have been reported four miles west of the head 
of Profile Creek in the Yellow Pine Basin. In one of 
the ledges pure quicksilver was found, and the prop- 
erty was sold to some New York people for $300,000 


ore —— 


class 


been 


where no 


the mineralized 


now 


an area of fourteen 


eralized country 


on exactly 


after two experts had passed upon it. Similar prices 
have been paid for the other properties above named, 
some have brought a trifle more, and some less. But as 


buyers are few, and as the country is inaccessible, and 
as an expert can’t be hired to take the trip in and report 
for less than a thousand dollars, and from that up to five 
thousand, the prospectors have to take what they can get. 
Prices are absurdly low, if there is anything in the 
mines at all but surface indications. The writer has 
talked to half a dozen experts who have come into the coun- 
try for other people and who have no interest in the district; 
some of these experts have advised their clients to invest; 
others have made adverse reports owing to the inaccessibility 
of the country and the limited capital of their clients. But 
without exception these men say that the gold is there, and 
that it is found in quantities that will make men rich when- 
ever the railroad comes. The lowest estimate as to the value 
of these ore ledges was that the ledges from wall to wall— 
and remember that means veins from thirty to one hundred 
feet wide — will run from $6 to $15 to the ton; and that with 
concentrators the ledges from wall to wall could be made to 
turn out concentrates that would average $50 to the ton. 
When one stops to figure up 
the immense tonnage that will 
come from a property like the 
Glasgow, for instance — 
average Big Creek ledge—it 
makes one doubt the result of 
his figuring. The tonnage 
covers the entire ledge, six 
hundred feet tall and sixty 
feet wide and over half a mile 
long; these Big Creek ledges, 
if they do not fail as the work 
goes in, which is unlikely, 
will make the business of gold 
one of manufacture 
rather than of hazard. If 
there is anything in these 
ledges, if we are not all 
fooled — prospectors, experts, 


an 


mining 
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PARTY ENTERING ROOSEVELT 


assayers, investors and tenderfeet —or if we are not all lying, 
which is to be considered also in this connection—then the 
proposition of running a mine on a Big Creek ledge is simply 
one of getting machinery into the country which will turn 
this mountain of ore into metal. This sounds crazy, and it is 
crazy if it isn’t the sober truth. There is no middle ground. 
Either the ore is there by the mountainful or it isn’t there 
at all. 

This will be proved by the winter’s work, and if the fact is 
shown that the mountains are ore clear through there will be 


AT THE EMPRESS TUNNEL 


no difficulty about getting railroads into the country. There 
are two or three well-known water-grades to Roosevelt and to 
Big Creek that may be followed by crossing only two divides, 
and the divides are not high. The greatest elevation in the 
whole country is less than ten thousand feet, and the average 
ridge is Jess than seven thousand feet. There are no engi- 
neering problems so puzzling as those at Georgetown, 
Colorado, or at Glorietta Pass, Arizona. The Oregon Short 
Line and the Northern Pacific have sent engineers into the 
country, and when the spring opens, if the news from the 
mines justifies it, one or both of those roads will have men at 
work pushing a line into the district. And when the railroads 
get in there will be no great trouble to keep them running ; 
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for, though it is a snow 


snow is deep it does not 
drift. The engineers wil] 


and will have to mal 
their bridges strong, 
the mountain torrents a 
vicious in the spring, but 
those drawbacks are as 
nothing compared with 
the business that awai/ 
the railroads if the mine 
prove themselves worthy 
For no road pays as @ 
ore-carrying road doe 
and with these great hil 
to haul away the railroads 
will be rushed for many years to come. One is tempte 
speculate and dabble in the pool of prophecy about t 
impetus these mines may give to the settlement of the gre 
Northwest; one is almost ready to compare the future 
Idaho with the present of California; for Idaho is a Sta 
of most wonderful soil and natural resources; but to yield 
the impulse of fancy is folly. There is such a big and 
bersome ‘‘if’’? in the road that it would crush the most 
commodious castle in the air: 7/ the mines prove worth 
The mere fact of probability, however strong, should not cau 
arush to the country till June, when everything to | 
known will be known, and when the highway is fairly 
safe. For the Thunder Mountain trail in March 4 
April and May is as hard and dangerous as the trail 
the Klondike. And if there should be a big rush into 
the country in the early spring, before horses can get in 
with supplies. hundreds of men will be facing the hard, 
unsympathetic fate of famine. All the gold in thew 
will not buy food on Thunder Mountain when it om 
runs out; for the game has been chased back into 
hills, and the deer and bear which were abundant tw: 
years ago now are scarce. Grouse and fool-hens aret 
so plentiful as they were, and the woods in spring are; 
barren as the desert of any other food than game. Ina 
the Big Creek district there is not a shelter for man or 
beast save in the dozen miners’ cabins that will be filled 
this year before the winter shuts out the world. The 
man who goes into the country before June must go p 
pared to live on what he can carry on his back. And 
twenty pounds goes a short distance and grows ten 
pounds heavier every twenty miles. Abed anda month's 
food supply is all a seasoned mountaineer can carry. A 
tenderfoot should try to carry only his bed. | 
There are men on these mountainsides who face dan- 
gers, and suffer hardship, and endure privations, and 
yet they have come to look upon their life as a good li 
to live. One of these men is J. M. Crown, the pros- 
pector, whom they call ‘‘old man Crown”’ out there. 
All his life has been spent in the mountains. He is a 
tall, lank Vermonter, tawny skinned, straight as an 
Indian, with a body long from the hips up —liken bear’s 
—and with big animal eyes that are as honest as the 
sunlight. He has the gentle taciturnity of men who live 
apart from the world, and he seems to boil his words 
and phrases down in a simmering kettle of reflection 
before using them. Many mountaineers and plainsmen 
who work alone have this habit of deliberate speech. Often 
the boiling process puts the tang of epigram on what hey 
say, but with the old man Crown it merely puts the stamp 
of sincerity into his words. He has just sold his mi 
the Empress group—for $100,000. The mine is worth mil- 
lions or nothing; $100,000 is a neat sum, and for ten ye 
Crown has lived alone in the mountains, working like a 
slave, going for weeks in the winter without seeing 
human face, and toiling all day in his tunnel. 
fancy that when a man who has worked as Crown has, 
worked got $100,000 he would quit, but Crown is la 
in provender for another winter’s work. He is going 
open a new prospect hole. Some one asked him: ‘ 
‘““Why don’t you quit, 
Mr. Crown, and go down to 
Boise and enjoy your money? 
You’ve got enough, haven't 
you?”’ 
Crown looked across” “the 
gulch at the moon rising over 
the mountain, and then 
chewed a twig before rey" 
ing. Finally he said: “Yes, 
yes;’’ a pause and a long 
gaze into the fire. “But i 
isn’t money I’m working for. 
I like it.’’ He smiled an 
looked at us all. ‘‘I kin 
of like the mountains—and 
” The old man looke 
at the ground with a et 
deprecatory smile, hal 


ANY COLOR? 


yamed to make his confession. ‘‘ Well, you see it’s my 
iness. Should a man quit his business just because he 
kes a little money at it?’’ Crown doesn’t want a mil- 
n dollars; he doesn’t care for an automobile, nor to have 
picture in the papers. He is willing to get along without 
‘ing Weber & Fields and knowing about Mary MacLane. 
‘e spell of the mountains is upon him and the joy of his 
irk for the sake of his work is in his heart. It has lifted 
n above his work —above the mire of it; it has put the 
atleman’s angle in his chin and made meu defer to him. 
}: knows the rocks of these hills, how the veins dip and drift, 
w the ledges play hide-and-seek across cafions, and how 
d made the mountains. Everything is in the viewpoint; 
(tainly this prospector has as much right to be proud of his 
pofession as an artist or an author or a stockbroker is of his. 
}d Crown has the simple courage to let money go, and the 
ngs money will buy, which take him from his work. 

‘The best-known mining expert who has been in the 
“under Mountain country is H. H. Hunter, of Seattle. He 
(ne in representing a group of New York capitalists with 
om he has been connected for several years on a salary. 
Ja letter to his clients, which, by the way, has never before 
2n printed, he sums up the situation thus: 


nd which the old heads dub river fever. 
Abner Parlow, contrary to rule, was called late in life. 


ERPETUALLY the Mississippi beckons to the youths upon its banks, 
And few are there among them who do not, sooner or later, to a greater 
or less degree, fall smitten of the notion to go a-steamboating —a state of 
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‘“ My first visit to the Thunder Mountain section was made 
early in May, this year, at a time when snow in a measure 
prevented systematic work or investigation, and owing to my 
inability to obtain admission to the underground workings 
of the Dewey mine—the only property that had been devel- 
oped to any extent—I was obliged to come away with what 
information I could glean from a superficial surface exam- 
ination and that vouchsafed by their superintendent’s state- 
ment ‘that the members of the company were satisfied with 
what they had and cared nothing for the outside public.’ 
An inference could of course be drawn two ways from this 
statement. The country was, however, interesting, presenting 
many geological features new to the average man, and the 
fact that gold could be obtained by pan tests from the surface 
led me to the opinion that thesection was well worthy of 
development, but in no way justified the boom articles writ- 
ten about it. 

‘* Tater and more careful examinations showed me that from 
Warrens, Idaho, to the top of what is known as Elk Summit, 
and extending northerly and southerly, is a practically unin- 
terrupted belt of granite. In the vicinity of Warrens several 
apparently valuable fissure veins are now under process of 
development, and I am informed are holding their own both 
in size and value as depth is obtained. On crossing Elk 
Summit it does not need an experienced eye to know you are 
in a country full of wonderful mineral possibilities. 


““The veins are large, occurring on the contacts of granite 
and slate, quartzite and slate, slate and porphyry, and quartz- 
ite and lime. These veins can be, or rather have been, traced 
on this trend through the country for at least twelve miles, 
and though it seldom happens that a vein is ore-bearing for 
its entire length, in no instance coming under my observa- 
tion, from the head of Profile Creek across the heads of Big 
Creek, Logan Creek, Government Creek, Smith Creek and 
Beaver Creek, where development work is being done, has 
the ore failed to show phenomenal values in gold and silver. 
In fact, on the two extreme ends of the belt as so far demon- 
strated, the Hollister properties on Profile and Smith Creeks, 
ore assaying from $300 to $400 per ton in gold and silver, 
and in apparently large bodies, is being encountered. A 
system of east and west cross veins cutting the formations in 
many instances also show high values; in 3000 feet in length 
on the Werdendorf properties no less than twenty-four cross 
veins already having been opened up, all carrying more or 
less value. When it is realized that these veins are simply 
feeders to an immense outcrop of ore in many instances 200 
feet wide, and that, owing to the ruggedness of the country, 
hundreds of feet of depth can be obtained by tunnels, thus 
doing away for years with expensive pumping plants, also 
that the country is abundantly watered for power and covered 
with a dense growth of timber for mining purposes, insuring 

(Continued on Page 18) 


hen Parlow Went a-Steamboating 
by WILLIS GIBSON foo 


A HAPPENING OF THE GREAT LOW-WATER WHEN THE 
UNDER-BOOKKEEPER TURNED THE COMPANY’S PILOT 


30 far as his first thirty years are concerned, this is little to be wondered at. 
'r every day of that period he passed—clerking in a general store after his 
teenth birthday —a good hundred miles from the big river, in White Church, 
sound-asleep, cross-roads village of Upper Iowa, where, indeed, there was 
'stream whatsoever, unless we except Jones Run, a shallow gully whose bed 
s sometimes damp after the spring thaws, and dry at all other seasons, 

‘After so long a rustication Abner hied himself to St. Paul, reinforced a smat- 
ing of bookkeeping with a term at a business college, then chanced upon a 
jice in the office of the Northern Rafting Company, a rather dingy ground- 
for room in the heart of the commercial district. 

‘The Northern Rafting operated a fleet of stern-wheel towboats on the Upper 
Ississippi, and made its business the moving of log rafts from the catch-boom 
¢St. Paul to the down-river sawmills. The company, in addition, had one 
ill of its own, the Iroquois, at Winona. 

Yet, oddly, Abner still held aloof from the river. 

About the forming of his new connection there had been no prejudice; he 
‘uld have accepted as thankfully the offer of a glue factory. In rank the 
vliest of a dozen bookkeepers, an earnest little man, meek, old-fashioned, a 
arer of spectacles and a skull cap, who at thirty-two could convince no one 
pit he was a day under forty-five, he set to entering upon the company’s pay-roll 
i: names of sundry river heroes, to recording purchases made for the Mercury 


ad the Neptune and the other grayhounds of the fleet, painstakingly but wholly 


—THE RIVERS THE, LEVEE, 
THE WHITE CLUSTER OF 
MOORED STEAMBOATS 


{:hout emotion. 


‘, read his evening paper, took himself to bed. 


ekly salary of eighteen dollars. So, peaceful and content, 
bade fair to go on to the end of his days. 

(3ut in his fifth year of service the company’s office was 
tved to the twelfth floor of the Pioneer Building, hard by 
‘ river-front. Abner’s desk was placed by a south-facing 
ndow. 

At his very feet lay the river, the levee, the white cluster of 
ored steamboats. Lifting his eyes, he could look twenty 
les down the valley of the Mississippi, all soft and beauti- 
in the warm summer sunshine. He could follow the 
(lly gleaming channel itself as it curved grandly between 
» green-carpeted bluff-ranges. He could sight the steam- 
ats way off there two hours before they reached the city. 
Was then Abner Parlow told himself that he had never been 
n for the setting down of debits and credits. 

Chat very evening he sought the levee. A St. Louis packet 
Son the point of leaving; Abner looked on with unmixed 
niration. Surely, he resolved, this life of the Mississippi, 
ving, restless, romantic, must be a fine life indeed. 
ough he realized limitations, he had an inkling that, 
wuld he tell one of those brawny roustabouts to ‘‘ Step 
ng, nigger,’’ and bestir the loafer meant with a deft kick, 
er the manner of the packet’s frowning mate, he would be 
ng beyond his depth. 

‘/3ut the pilot, aloft in his roomy house, way above the noise 
‘1 bustle, calm, unruffled, sweeping the landscape round, 
itly toying with the big wheel —that was a job worth hav- 
1. To be a pilot—a St. Paul and St. Louis pilot — became 
ner Parlow’s life-object then and there. 


Nights he repaired to a fairly comfortable boarding-house, 
He never saw any of those 
hits or men concerning whom he wrote, never glimpsed the Mississippi save 
éch bits of it as were visible at the foot of the cross-streets down-town. 
became known as a capable man, and began drawing a 


Nw iy 


In time 


Just how to go about the matter, however, he was uncertain; 
so, in the morning, he shyly consulted Ed Price, his head 
bookkeeper. Now Price was a fellow who fancied himself 
able to turn a splitting joke at any hour of the day or night; 
he gravely advised Abner to lay his case before Conor, the 
Northern Rafting’s president and manager. 

To understand how good a joke this was, you must know 
that Dennis Conor, though Irish to his boots and a lifetime 
follower of the Mississippi, was a very bear, rough, irascible, 
unapproachable, none too scrupulous—a huge old man, 
nearer seventy than sixty, with a square-cut head resting 
heavily on prodigious shoulders, a face almost hidden beneath 
a shaggy beard, a pair of shrewd, restless eyes, and behind 
them as fine a set of business brains as was to be found in the 
length of the valley. 

Conor put no trust in private offices; his desk sat in a 
well-lighted corner of the main room, in the plain sight and 
hearing of the whole force. 

Thus, when Abner presently approached the president, his 
comrades, at a tip from Ed Price, fell to lagging in their work. 
They couldn’t catch just how Abner explained himself, for his 
timid voice under excitement had become little better than a 
whisper. But nobody was left room for doubt as to how Conor 
regarded the proposition. Briefly, he laughed at Abner 
unmercifully, then told him with perfect frankness, in blis- 
tering language which threw the eavesdroppers into silent 
convulsions, that he lacked the youth, strength, eyes and 
nerve necessary in the pilot’s profession, 


But Abner’s ambition was not to be quelled by mere words. 
From his window he continued to stare into the beauty of the 
valley, to watch the drifting smoke-clouds of far-off steam- 
boats. Evenings, he haunted the levee, and interviewed — 
to no purpose—visiting steamboatmen. 

By and by winter came, ice closed over the river, and swirl- 
ing snows blurred Abner’s wonderful outlook. 

Yet in the spring he began his campaign afresh, though he 
went less to the levee. Conor, he decided, was the man who 
could help him; at long intervals he hinted clumsily —he 
dared not speak out again —at what was gnawing at his heart. 
The subject no longer held any humor for Conor; he met all 
of Abner’s advances with black looks that sent the bookkeeper 
So another winter came and 


bustling about his business. 
passed with Abner no nearer ariver job, and another summer 
and still another winter. But Abner did not forget; the fever 
burned hot as ever within him when the season of the great 
low-water arrived, 

Every steamboatman of the Upper Mississippi smiles now 
at the mention of that year. Nobody smiled at the time, 
however. 

There had been a phenomenal dearth of snow the winter 
previous. In consequence, after the ice went out in April there 
were no grateful spring freshets rollicking down from the 
north, and, shortly, for the want of them, the river began to 
fall an inch each twenty-four hours. After April, May passed, 
a month of cloudless days and sparkling nights, with scarcely 
a teacupful of rain through the Northwest. June was another 


May, only hotter, and July another June, hotter yet. By then 
the Mississippi’s main channel, from St. Paul to the mouth of 
the Missouri, had dwindled to a stupid stream little larger 
than that Jones Run which Abner Parlow had known at White 
Church. The remainder of the bed of the one-time leviathan 
outstretched a tract of sunbaked mud and nodding swamp 
grass, with here and there along the edges shallow pools of 
stagnant water, remnants of departed back-channels. Navi- 
gation had become a colossal puzzle, a dismal game of chance. 

The majority of the rafting companies suspended operations 
in June, while every sawmill from Winona to Hannibal was 
clamoring for a share of the millions of logs which lay banked 
behind the St. Paul boom. But Conor, unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the river’s mastery, kept on running, and even profited 
by the general calamity. Trip after trip he sneaked his boats 
around snags and rocks, slipped them over bars, drove his 
crews like slaves, took all manner of long chances — but deliv- 
ered to the mills their logs, and smilingly collected double 
tariff. 

In the second week of July, however, while the company’s 
steamer Mercury, bound down with a raft for Winona, was 
passing Fountain City, Wisconsin, a squall, the first black 
cloud in weeks, broke over her. It was a very little squall 
—the sky was blue again in five minutes—but big enough to 
push the Mercury a trifle out of the shrunken channel, and 
before her pilot could get the upper hand of her she landed 
her raft on the top of a long, sticky bar, then went hard aground 
herself —not ten miles from her destination. 

The Mercury’s captain, John Munro, was every whit as 
hard-headed as Conor; he undertook to get free of the diffi- 
culty unaided. He gave twenty-four hours to the effort— 
and got the raft clear but not the steamer—then telephoned St. 
Paul for help. Conor started out the Venus post-haste. The 
way the river stood, the Venus didn’t make Fountain City until 
the third day after the stranding. By that time there was 
nothing to do save inspect the Mercury from a distance, and, 
afterward, deliver herraft. Forin the interval the water had 
dropped eight inches, laid bare the whole top of the long bar, 
and left the Mercury like a statue on a pedestal, as much out 
of reach as though she had rested half-way up the mountain 
which rises behind the city. 

Because of Munro’s previous vague messages the news 
cameto Conor asa surprise. The disabling of a steamer just 
then meant heavy losses; immediately the president fell into 
an awesome rage. He declared Munro and his crew weren’t 
fit to handle a mud-scow. He swore he’d fire them from 
dishwasher to captain, and that he did straightway, by tele- 
graph. 

Conor delivered himself of these comments in the presence 
of the office staff. He was not one of your modern business 
men, sedate and self-contained; when he was angry he had to 
tell somebody about it forthwith. 

In respect to the staff his had always in the past been an 
empty confidence; no one there had ever ventured a peep of 
reply. To-day, however, in the midst of Conor’s tirade, 
Abner Parlow came into a sudden inspiration. He fancied 
he saw opportunity back of the president’s words. When 
Conor seemed to have cooled a trifle the bookkeeper walked 
boldly to the big desk. 

“‘T understood you to say, Mr. Conor,’’ Abner hazarded, 
‘‘that you had discharged the crew of the Mercury.”’ 

‘“ What of it?’’ snapped Conor, looking up belligerent. 

‘““Well,’? stammered Abner, his confidence wrecked 
instantly, ‘‘ that will necessitate changes— new men——”’’ 

“And what then?’’ Conor cut him short. 

“Why —I was thinking you might be able—you would 
be so good, I mean—as to find me a place in the fleet. I 
want to learn piloting, you remember. I’ve spoken to you 
several times before ——’’ 

““ Yes, man, yes, I recollect,’’ protested Conor dryly. 
a fine persistence you have.’’ Suddenly his little eyes began 
to twinkle ominously. ‘‘ Sure,’’ he went on, ‘‘I can’t find it 
in my heart to keep a man like you back any longer. I 
appoint you to the command of that fine steamer Mercury now 
lying at Fountain City. Master, pilot, engineer—you shall 
be her whole crew. But,’’ he leaned forward and tapped 
Abner sharply upon the arm, ‘‘ I want you particularly to see 
that no rascals get covetous of the furniture and fittings of 
that steamboat, or leave any cigar stubs in her vicinity. Get 
your meals at some hotel; the rest of the while stick to your 
boat like a leech. Your compensation will be ten dollars a 
week —times are very bad now on the Mississippi. You’ll 
step into the honor to-day, if you please, and continue in it 
until the river rises. And,’’ he muttered into his 
whiskers, ‘‘ when you come back maybe you’ll be some good 
again about the office.’’ 

Abner was too much excited to comprehend that Conor had 
made him nothing more or less than the Mercury’s watch- 
man, too overjoyed to think of the cut in salary, or to see that 
the president was merely giving him a touch of rough disci- 
pline, seeking to break up an especially bothersome case of 
river fever. By hurrying he caught an afternoon passenger 
which brought him to Fountain City just after supper. 

The moment he stepped from the train he located his charge. 
Dead, deserted and careening, perched high on her yellow 
sandbar, she lay fairly in front of the town-levee, some forty 
feet off shore. At once Abner began searching for a skiff in 
which to row out to her. But from a solitary youth who sat 
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by the water’s edge he learned that the stretch of smooth, 
brown river intervening between the levee and the Mercury 
was merely a back-channel, too shallow now for even a row- 
boat. ‘‘If the river keeps on falling,’’ the youth dispassion- 
ately advised him, ‘‘ all that’]l be dry land in a day or two.’’ 

Thus it happened that Abner was compelled to lay aside 
dignity, shoes and socks, and wade, barefooted, to the 
Mercury. 

But, in the end, when he floundered out of the river on to 
the bar, heaved his shoes and griptothe steamer’s forecastle, 
and himself scrambled after them, and there halted for a 
moment, standing straight as a ramrod, one hand tucked in 
the breast of his coat, the other resting upon the capstan, his 
eyes set sternly toward a knot of people who had suddenly 
appeared along the levee, he vowed that the proudest hour of 
his life was upon him. 

That night he slept soundly in the captain’s stateroom, in 
the only bed aboard. 

All through the next day he happily explored his boat. 

But with the morrow his enthusiasm abated a trifle, and with 
each succeeding day it waned a little more. Gradually he 
was forced to the decision that the Mercury was by day a hot, 
comfortless structure, heavy with the smells of coal-dust and 
engine-oil, and by night a lonesome place full of weird noises: 
unaccountable snappings of iron and creakings of woodwork 
below-decks, hollow rustlings of chimney stays swaying in 
the breeze overhead. And undeniably there was a certain 
tameness attached to the command of a steamboat surrounded 
by dry land, with no diversion save to trudge to hotel meals 
across a beach of burning sand—for, by now, as Abner’s 
youthful friend had prophesied, the falling river had entirely 
deserted the back-channel lying between the raftboat and the 
bank. 

Still Abner took comfort in the thought that this was not 
steamboating, not the real river life. Conor, he determined, 
had put him there to test him. If he acquitted himself well, 
eventually he must come into his deserts. So patiently he 
waited on. 

At last there was aslight diversion. Two men arrived from 
Winona with a note from Conor stating they were sent to paint 
the Mercury. From them Abner was surprised to learn that 
the president was at the Iroquois mill for a week, superin- 
tending some long-deferred repairs. 

The painters worked with astonishing speed. On the 
evening of the third day of their stay, Abner, loafing about 
after the pair had gone to their hotel, found that, all through, 
the steamer was ready for her second coat of white. To treat 
them the easier, the men had spread out the steel lifeboat, the 
two skiffs, the life-floats and many more of the steamer’s port- 
able fittings upon the dry bed of the back-channel alongside. 
Abner noticed that these also had received their first coat. 

When, shortly thereafter, he went to his stateroom —it was 
the night of the twenty-fifth of July, to be exact —the sky from 
horizon to horizon was without a flick of cloud, the stars glis- 
tened a million pin-points of white brilliance; the morrow 
promised to be a good day for the painters. 

In the midst of most peaceful slumber Abnerawoke. Then 
abruptly he sat up in bed listening. From without, from all 
around, an insistent low murmur, a dull humming as of some 
great machine, came to his ears. He held a match to his 
watch; it was midnight precisely. Puzzled, he got into his 
trousers, then threw open the promenade door of the state- 
room. As hestepped outside he slipped and narrowly escaped 
a fall upon a deck reeking with wet. It was raining. 

It was no gently pattering summer shower, no blaring 
thunderstorm, but a veritable downpour, steady, incessant, 
never varying a drop from one minute to the next, hurrying 
earthward so thick and fast that the bookkeeper could catch 
not a flicker of the street-lamps of Fountain City —the rains 
that ought to have come in May, in June, in July, all falling 
inasingle storm. Not only was it raining the same way as 
far north as St. Paul, but hundreds of miles beyond. And so, 
too, was it raining all through the valleys of those northern 
feeders, the Minnesota, the St. Croix and the Chippewa. 

But Abner only knew that the cold, wet night chilled him 
bitterly, that the drum of the storm upon land and river con- 
fused him; he was little used to being out of bed at the small 
hours. After blinking solemnly fora while into the gloom he 
crept back between his blankets. 

Before long he awoke again with the hazy impression that 
somebody had just tried to overturn his stateroom. The 
darkness had begun to break up. Through the transom 
straggled enough light for him to read his watch; it was now 
half-past four. While he lay debating matters there came a 
second shock—there was no doubt about this one—through 
the boat. In great perplexity Abner dressed, stepped out on 
the promenade, and there stopped short, dumfounded. 

The rain was still falling incessantly. Steaming warmly, 
it hemmed in the Mercury like a fog: the Wisconsin hills 
loomed a gray shadow, the high Minnesota shore was com- 
pletely hidden. * 

But it was not the rain that so startled Abner. Overnight 
the famished Mississippi had come again into its own. In 
place of the winding channel of yesterday, the sunbaked mud 
fields, the nodding grass, there now outstretched a vast turbu- 
lent flood, its inky bosom bespattered with dirty yellow foam, 
thick with drifting wreckage: logs, tree-trunks, even whole 
fences. 
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Doubtless it had been a tree-trunk which had so shake: 
Mercury a moment before; for already the freshet had covere, 
the big sandbar, and was washing the raftboat’s hull 
under the main-deck guards. 

Two feet of swift-running water coursed over the lon 
parched bed of the back-channel. Liife-floats, skiffs, lifebo: 
—all of the fresh-painted fittings had disappeared. 

Bewildered, the bookkeeper went forward and stood b 
rail fora long time, vaguely speculating how he was to g 
breakfast, watching overawed the endless procession of d 
stuff. “ ; 

It was near half-past five when, becoming restive, he walke 
once more down the port promenade and took a chair fl 
Surveying again the back-channel, he wondered how far dow 
the river the lifeboat and skiffs had got. 

Then on a sudden he sprang to his feet. 

“By gracious,’? he cried aloud, ‘‘ what’s to keep th 
Mercury from going the way of the skiffs?’’ Hurriedly 
glanced forward and aft. ‘‘ By gracious, nothing! 
answered himself. It was a summing-up irrefutable. W 
Captain Munro had quit the Mercury he had not been in 
mood totieherup. Abner, in his innocence, had never tho 
to make a move in that direction. So now the raftboat 
unfettered, while the rising river, already awash with he 
main deck, was pushing and lifting at her grounded hull mor 
mightily with each passing minute. 

Kicking aside his chair, Abner clattered downstairs to t 
main deck. The anchor, lying upon the forecastle, first cau 
his eye, and gave him hope, but only for an instant. Gra 
pling it with both arms he could not stir it an inch. 

Abandoning that effort, he next thought to string a ha 
to the bank —from his haunting of the St. Paul docks hek 
enough for that. Though the water was waist-deep on tl 
back-channel it was not running very strong there as 
wading, it would not be hard to carry a rope to the Foun 
City levee. Quickly Abner selected from the half-dozen « 


then started down the port guard looking fora place to m 
the boat-end fast. He was none too soon. Half-way dow 
the guard he felt the Mercury move perceptibly in her be 
sand. He broke into a staggering run, and way aft chos 
iron ring-bolt. The hawser was fat, and stiff as a pla 
Abner on his knees, tugging and straining feverishly, cou 
do nothing with it. Again he felt the raftboat move a litt 
Then suddenly, to his surprise, he made the knot. 

Throwing off coat and shoes, he tucked the free end of tl 
line under one arm, then, gingerly seating himself on the: 
of the guard, his feet dangling in the river, paused m 
tarily to get his breath before wading off. ‘‘ About 
minutes more,’’ he panted, ‘‘ and I’ll have the Mercury 
solid. I won’t be very sorry ——’’ 

Unexpectedly he left his remarks unfinished and conyu 
sively gripped a near-by stanchion, hastily drawing his 
aboard at the same time. The Mercury was shiverin: 
lently from cutwater to fantail. Abruptly then, before 
could make another move, she began to rise, stern-first, h 
bottom pulling away from the gripping sand with an 
sucking noise. Witha breath-taking lurch that sent the 
keeper’s hat and spectacles into the flood, she gained tt) 
surface, rocking drunkenly. 

Abner, hanging to his stanchion, noticed that a drift 
cowshed had suddenly come to a standstill alongside 
Fountain City was moving northward. Then, finall 


away. And in the same instant he realized that nothing w 
more apart from his real desires than his ambition to 
steamboater. So far as theriver fever went, he had become) 
well man. 

But though he was done with the Mississippi, the Mississip 
was not donewith him. As to sticking to his ship he 
choice. Once clear of the bar the Mercury had sought de 
water immediately. Boats and floats were gone. Abnerw 
no swimmer; the water had never stood long enough in 
Run to allow the White Church lads to learn. But anyhov 
though the reasons why Conor had sent him to Fountain C 
were now somewhat apparent to Abner’s clearing brai 
had grit enough in him to want to stay by the steamboat whi 
joke or no joke, had been trusted to his safekeeping. 
appreciating soon enough that he could do little toward we 
ing off disaster sprawled out likea turtle there on the guai 
he rose unsteadily and raced forward, up three stairs, into! 
pilot-house. 

From there the river looked a sea, gigantic, terrifyin 
bounded only by foggy rain-walls and dim outlines of sp 
hills. In its midst the Mercury seemed to Abner a bil 
flotsam, himself the veriest speck of insignificance. Yet d 
perately he sprang to the great wheel and laid hands up/ 
its polished spokes. 

Quickly he discovered that to twirl the wheel to th 
meant to slew the boat’s bow more or less to port, to twit!) 
to the right meant to turn the bow to starboard, but te 
dismay he could no more control the actual course of 
Mercury than he could take her back to Fountain City 
lifelong pilot at the Mercury’s wheel that morning with 
engines behind him would have been in dire distress. | 
at exactly the right moment, he might have coaxed the stea’ 
on to some shelving beach. But in Abner’s mind a stop 
for destruction: his one idea was to shun the shore, to 


g on indefinitely. And inthis the Mississippi was with 
To tell the truth, Abner might as well have sat back 
evisitors’ bench. For the frolicsome river had no inten- 
m of giving up the Mercury yet; utterly unmindful of the 
okkeeper’s efforts, it was carrying the raftboat carefully 
yn its swollen current, safely guiding her through every 
en and shift of the deep-water channel. 

Abner did not remotely suspect this friendliness. Shiv- 
ng, miserable, hungry, soaked with the rain that swept 
through the open front of the pilot-house, staring fearfully 
o the mist ahead, expecting disaster in every bend, scenting 
‘ock beneath every ripple, he stood his ground and kept on 
-estling with the wheel. And often enough he sadly recalled 
> brisk, cheerful office of the Northern Rafting, his own 
dl-kept desk, his quiet, orderly life. Ed Price, too, that 
ayful joker who had laid the foundations for this inglorious 
le, was much in his thoughts. Nor did he wholly forget 
mor—it did seem as if the president might have chosen 
me kindlier scheme for showing him the error of his ways. 
So, mile after mile, the Mercury drifted silently southward, 
yesome, melancholy, languidly twisting and turning, col- 
ling solemnly with floating logs and trees, sometimes carried 
yse to one bank or the other, but never coming near to 
ounding, while all about the rain, interminable, still fell in 
onstrous volume, with the same 
ynotonous murmur. It was like 
mbling on and on through space, 
oner fancied, and expecting each 
inute to strike bottom. 

Nhen at last the Mercury came upon 
real emergency Abner was certain 
had been voyaging all morning — 
was in reality just half-past seven. 
veeping out of a long bend, he 
rhted ahead on the western, or 
innesota, shore a city which he 
hew for Winona, because by the 
lyver-bank at the town’s northern 
nits stood a group of black steel- 
eeted buildings upon the roof of the 
rgest of which was painted in mam- 
oth white letters, ‘‘Iroquois 
wwmill.’’ There was nothing 
pecially alarming in the aspect of 
‘iInona itself; it was upon a steel 
ilway bridge stretching across-river 
‘posite the city, its Minnesota end 
uching the bank but a little dis- 
ey below the mill buildings, that 
oner’s eyes were fixed. Its floor 
it six feet above the water, the 
idge blocked the path like a wall. 
oner surmised it a drawbridge; he 
zhtly picked the heavy span close 
| the Minnesota shore as the draw. 
‘ad his first doubts were eased while 
‘e Mercury was yet a half-mile dis- 
nt. But when the draw-span had 
vung wide open, the passages at 
ther side of the pivot-pier looked 
| Abner no bigger than a pair of 
pedle-eyes. ““T don’t just see how 
. m going to get through there,’’ he 
‘|marked anxiously. ‘‘ No, I don’t 
‘st see.” 
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Just then another man was debating 
problem—Mr. Dennis Conor. 
jen minutes before, Craeburn, the 
jatechman of the Iroquois mill, had 
/1 but battered down the door of 
anor’s room at the hotel, shouting, 
Come quick, sir! Sure, the Mercury’s loose above town 
id drifting down on the drawbridge like a railroad train.”’ 
lalf-dressed, Conor had rushed at Craeburn’s heels down to 
€ mill, through the mill yard, and, to see the better, out on 
mill wharf, a square flooring of worn planks mounted on 
les, standing some four hundred yards above the bridge, 
d projecting a hundred feet into the river. 
‘Gray and ghostly in the rain, the Mercury was then not a 
jarter-mile above the wharf. Conor had no trouble in 
sentifying her. 
a say,’’ he continued a minute later, ‘‘ there’s some- 
“y in her pilot-house! It’s that old rascal Parlow! 
- . Buthecan’t doany good. Al Adams’’—the Northern 
afting’s crack pilot—‘‘ couldn’t.’”’ 


gaps between the planks, he saw a mighty whirlpool boil- 
dizzily from north to south beneath the old structure 


€ look was enough for Conor. ‘‘ She'll go to pot against 
ridge,’’ he sputtered harshly, ‘‘ a twenty-thousand-dollar 
and no end of profits before I can replace her.’’ 
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By then the Mercury was almost abreast the dock. Conor 
wheeled southward for a last look at the bridge; it was easy 
to determine that the raftboat was much too far out from 
shore to make either of the passages. 

Suddenly, however, he heard Craeburn, behind him, shout, 
““Holy Mither! Look to yourself, sir!’’ and bolt toward the 
bank like a stampeded bronco. Amazed, Conor turned to 
see what had so disturbed Craeburn. Hesaw readily enough 
—and himself rushed agilely up-wharf after his watchman, 
exclaiming as he went, ‘‘ By the Lord! that’s the trick!’’ 


From the time the draw opened Abner decided that in one 
or the other of its adjacent passages lay his only chance. At 
the start the Mercury was in midstream, at least two hun- 
dred yards too far to the east of the passages; at once he 
cautiously put his wheel to starboard. To his joy, the 
Mercury began to swing westward with her rudder. Abner 
pulled the wheel over a bit more. Again the steamer veered. 
Abner didn’t realize that it was only a prank of the river, that 
the head of the whirlpool sweeping under the wharf of the 
Iroquois mill had taken his boat in tow. Being still fifty 


yards to the east of the draw, he was about to give the spokes 
another turn when suddenly, before he had moved a muscle, 
the Mercury spun wildly to starboard, then started headlong 
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THE PASSAGES 


LOOKED NO BIGGER 
THAN A PAIR OF ‘ 
NEEDLE-EYES 


for the Minnesota shore. Dead ahead, under his very bows, 
Abner saw a great squat wharf, the wharf of the Iroquois mill 
—it looked bigger than alL.the mill buildings put together — 
and atop of it, fleeing madly, President Conor and a man whom 
he had never seen before. Not only was he about to wreck 
his boat, just when escape had seemed possible, but to execute 
his employer and another unfortunate inthe bargain. Terror- 
struck, the sweat of honest panic on his face, he spun the 
wheel to port as far as it would go. Fast in the whirlpool, 
the steamer never answered an inch. Abner could only stand 
there, staring, gripping his useless wheel for life or death. as 


the bow of the Mercury struck the north edge of the wharf. 
In the beginning the steamer’s fir bow, tough as chilled 
steel, cut intothe rotted planking, elbowed a path through the 
piles beneath, like a rotary plow going at a snow-drift, while 
Abner, up aloft, winking hard at the rasping and splintering, 
choking in the dust that rose about him like smoke, waited 
quaking for the end. But if the wharf’s planking was no 
better than so much cambric, the piles beneath were different. 
As the Mercury pushed them aside, they yielded stubbornly 
in their muddy berths, and clung grittily to her hull. With 
each pile passed, the raftboat lost a bit of headway; presently, 
scarcely scratched, she came softly to a full stop, with 
half her length jammed solid in the broad pier. Fora minute 
or two longer Abner held his ground, listening for more 
crashes, expecting his boat to lurch ahead again, or go slump- 
ing to the bottom. By and by, when nothing of the kind 
happened, he slowly let go the wheel, and turned about to find 
Conor and the unknown man climbing the pilot-house stairs. 

Abner faced them boldly. Strong in the knowledge that 
his ride was finished, that no one had been killed, he felt fit 
to meet a dozen Conors. But the president’s first words 
flustered him completely. 

“It’s a great mistake I made in you, and I’m proud toown 
it,’’ cried Conor warmly, crushing Abner’s limp hand in a 
whole-hearted clasp. ‘‘ No matter 
how your boat got away—that trick 
you turned just now proved you a 
born steamboatman. A good bit of 
money it saved me. But it’s not so 
much that I’m thinking of —I like 
the man who can keep his wits in a 
pinch. Sure, it was’’—he hesitated, 
searching for an adjective properly 
strong —‘‘ it was masterly: heading 
your boat into this rotten wharf when 
you saw you couldn’t make the 
bridge.”’ 

‘““Why, I ——’”’ began Abner in 
astounded protest. 

““Don’t say a word, man,’’ thun- 
dered Conor. ‘‘I saw every move. 
And I’m going to square it, never 
fear. To-morrow, if you want, I'll 
put you to learning piloting along- 
sideof Al Adams. When your three 
years are up I’ll have an opening 
for you. And the minute you take 
out master’s papers you shall have 
a boat. Then I’ve got 
another job the president 
continued doubtfully, ‘‘ a better job 
to my mind—but I don’t suppose 
you'd be after wanting it. Charley 
Joyce, our contracting agent, is going 
toquit. The place pays well. I was 
thinking of giving it to Ed Price, 
but it’s yours for the asking. Which 
would you prefer now, the river or 
the land job?’”’ 

“*T guess I’ll take the land job,’ 
said Abner Parlow grimly. 


ae 
The Levee Walker 


N SOUTHWESTERN Texas and 
other rice-planting regions, the 
little blue heron or Levee Walker 
(Ardea ccerulea) alights on the levees 
which surround the fields. These 
levees vary in height from a few 
inches to three or four feet. Along 
these plantation highways the herons 
are seen to strut with considerable 
ostentation, varying their parade by 
darting occasionally toward the base 
of thelevees. The habits of these birds engaged the attention 
of the visiting scientists from Washington who were study- 
ing rice culture. 

One of the greatest difficulties to be overcome in rice 
irrigation has been the frequency of washouts along the levees 
which result in widespread destruction of property; breaks 
and washouts would occur. 

Naturally birds like the blue heron, with strong, spearlike 
beaks, came under suspicion. Their pompous marching on 
the levees intensified the disrepute in which they were held. 

It is now known that the damage that is done has been 
effected by crawfish, who bore through the levees and thus 
start leaks, at first so small that they escape the attention of 
the patrol, but which, enlarging momentarily, it is frequently 
impossible to repair when they are discovered. 

The blue heron has been accomplishing what men at times 
were unable to do. In foraging for its diet of reptiles, 
crustacea and insects, it was discovered by the watching 
scientists that it has a special appetite for crawfish. On 
those levees where the herons were permitted to move in 
undisturbed procession the Agricultural experts learned that 
no leaks occurred. 
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Stories of a New Profession 


N THE pursuit of his peculiar calling the professional business 
meets with many odd experi- 

ences of vital moment to all who are employers of labor and to 
those who hold positions of responsibility in the employment of others. 


‘ methodizer,’’ or ‘‘ system expert,’’ 


To those who may not know of the existence of such a pro- 
fession, let it be said that the ‘‘ methodizer ’’ is comparatively 
a newcomer into the ranks of modern expert callings. Though 
the list of recognized ‘“‘system experts’’ is small, some 
clients are inclined to think that the fees of this profession run 
in inverse ratio to the number of its followers. It is nota 
sensational circumstance for a methodizer of large reputation 
and a genuine gift for his peculiar work to receive a fee of a 
thousand dollars for a day’s work, and the yearly earnings of 
several system experts probably exceed fifty thousand dollars. 

What does he do to earn such enviable fees? He acts asa 
physician to commercial patients, makes a searching exam- 
ination of a business, demands of its proprietors their fullest 
confidence in giving him a clear view of its conditions, and 
then prescribes a series of changes in the system by which the 
business is conducted. This generally implies the installation 
of a new system of office or factory accounting, but it may 
equally well apply to the arrangement of floor space in a 
shipping-room or of desk space in an office — in fact, to the 
minutest mechanical and operative details. 
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Looking for Leaks in Odd Corners 


One of the first and most valuable things the business system- 
learns is to look for leaks in odd corners. And he is 
sure to find them, for no matter how carefully any commercial 
enterprise is managed there are certain to be some weak 
spots in it, and it is equally certain that its employees, or 
some of them, have been industriously concealing these 
defects from the management. 

Not long ago I was called to serve one of the very large 
manufacturing concerns of this country which employs many 
thousands of workmen and hundreds of accountants. Inevit- 
ably all the departmental accounts of this company ran into 
big figures and a fluctuation of a few thousand dollars one way 
or the other would not attract special attention. However, I 
had no sooner reached the account for shop supplies than it 
was evident that it was out of normal proportions. Inquiry 
developed the fact that it had been handled with compara- 
tively little system and a great deal of faith in the honesty 
of the employees. To all practical purposes it was taken for 
granted that whatever was asked for on the requisition of a 
shop boss was actually needed and that all the supplies given 
out were used for their rightful purposes. At least there was 
nothing in the system of checking the supplies to tell whether 
they remained in the shop and fulfilled their legitimate use 
or not, 

After a thorough analysis of the supply account I asked the 
general manager and general superintendent to meet me, that 
evening, at the big gate through which all the workmen must 
pass in leaving the shops for the night. 

They were on hand there a few moments before the closing 
whistle sounded, and were astonished when I requested them 
to order the men to remove their coats and uncover their 
dinner-pails as they reached the gate. In fact they demurred 
a bit at this request, but I insisted, and the gateman carried 
out the order with ill-concealed unwillingness. 

The first man in the line stripped off his coat with alacrity 
and passed it up for examination. There was nothing con- 
cealed in it. Then he lifted the cover from his dinner-pail 
for an instant, clapped it back on again and started forward 
through the gate. But he was stopped and asked to hand up 
the pail. It was a ‘‘ double-decker ’’ and in the lower com- 
partment was concealed a small tool which he had filched from 
his bench. When the last man inthe line had passed through 
the gate we had a stack of tools that reached high up against 
the fence and would have equipped a very respectable shop. 
A careful invoice showed that at cost prices they reached a 
total valuation of $2000. There was no reason to believe that 
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this day was different from any other in the amount of stolen 
tools passing through the gate. Only a little figuring is 
required to give an idea of the immense volume of the drain 
to which this great plant had been subjected in this detail 
alone. Had it not been for the fact that it did a business of 
millions of dollars a year and earned large profits, this leak- 
age, unless discovered, would certainly have ruined the 
concern, 

Often a very slight defect, seemingly of too trivial a kind 
to be considered, in the mechanism of a business leads to 
serious results. Sometimes these disorders start with mere 
mechanical defects. A certain firm hired a new office boy, of 
rather a timid and secretive disposition, who was required to 
put through a rotary copying-press the outgoing bills of the 
house, for the purpose of making office duplicates of them. 
This copying-press stood near a high and heavy desk which 
backed against the wall, although imperfectly, leaving a space 
of some two inches between them. 

Shortly after the boy began work the firm called in a pro- 
fessional systemizer who proceeded to rearrange the desks in 
the room. Behind the one beside the copying-press he found 
copies of unrendered bills to the amount of $3000. Investi- 
gation revealed the fact that the boy, who received less than 
two dollars a week for his work, and was of a grade of intelli- 
gence corresponding with the rate of his pay, had hidden the 
bills because the worn-out copying-press was defective and 
blurred the figures. He was afraid that if he showed them to 
the mailing-clerk he would be scolded for doing the work 
badly and would lose hisjob. Therefore, following the line of 
reasoning inevitable to a boy with little conscience and a low 
order of intelligence, he took refuge in the makeshift of con- 
cealment. Though his ruse would no doubt have been 
discovered in the course of comparatively a short time, the 
harm and confusion which he could have entailed is indicated 
by the fact that he put through the copying-press a daily 
average of bills to the amount of $20,000. This firm speedily 
became convinced that worn-out office equipment and the 
cheapest grade of help, even in seemingly the most insignifi- 
cant positions, is unsafe and uneconomical. 


The Dividends of Shortsighted Economy 


Constantly the expert methodizer is called upon to marvel 
at the stupidity and wastefulness which is displayed by the 
managements of large businesses in the allotment of floor 
space and the arrangement of the routine facilities of office 
work. While making an examination of the business of a 
large establishment in New York a system expert had to pass 
through the ground floor shipping-room to reach the office, 
which occupied the second story of the building. Standing 
on the stairway he noticed that the shipping-floor was glutted 
with goods, heaped almost tothe ceiling. Instantly he noticed 
that there were five doors opening upon the freight platform 
outside and that at each of these exit points were several 
drays waiting for an opportunity to load. 

Calling to him one of the draymen who was 
waiting line, the expert asked: 

‘“ How long have you been waiting your turn?” 

‘Only an hour, sir,’? was his answer. ‘‘ It generally takes 
two or three hours.’’ 

As a result of that conversation five reserve trucks, one for 
each exit, were installed, so that when an empty dray 
returned the driver unhitched his team from it and hitched to 
one of the loaded trucks. This bit of system saved in the 
keeping of teams alone a yearly item of $1800, to say nothing 
of the economy in the time of drivers, freight handlers and 
the facilitation of shipments. 


“next’’ inthe 


Generally men are very cautious about delegating the power to si 
checks, and heads of great enterprises cling tenaciously to the ru 
that they must sign all checks, no matter what the amount. 
volves a great sacrifice of the most valuable and high-priced time o1 
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the pay-roll, and is easily avoided by placing an employe 
who is a ‘‘ good moral risk’’ under ample bonds, and ther 
delegating to him authority to sign all checks under a cer 
tain amount — say, for instance, $1000. | 

This is the era of swift business expansion, of tidal wave; 
of success. To-day a man starts into an enterprise with a fey 
thousand dollars, or perhaps only a few hundred, and withi) 
a year he is doing a business of thousands a week, becaus) 
he has hit upon an idea. There are scores of instances o 
this kind: the bicycle, the cereal foods, the sectional offic 
and library equipments, the automobile — all these have see; 
meagre beginnings quickly expanded into enterprises of enot 
mous volume, and generally by the force of a bright, origin 
idea exploited to practically the whole country at once throug’ 
the medium of broadcast advertising. 

There is but one way in which this sudden expansion ¢ 
business can be adequately provided for, and that is bya 
absolutely flexible system of accounting which will make th 
handling of a thousand accounts as simple as that of a hur 
dred — in short, a method which expands by simple additior 
to meet any limit of influx and which cannot be swamped 
confused by a tidal wave of success. 


New Conditions That Must be Met 

‘ 

Most of the businesses which I have named as examples ¢ 
sudden expansion are typically modern and thoroughly i 
touch with the modern spirit. Most of them, perhaps, hav 
been started by young men who have not been settled inart 
of office routine or bound by conventional traditions. Cons 
quently they have been prompt to avail themselves of t 
most modern devices in the matter of office methods an 
equipments, and have, therefore, escaped the disaster ¢ 
being smothered under an unexpected flood of business. — 
But with the old-established business, clogged with offic 
traditions and men who have grown old in the old way ¢ 
doing things, the conditions are decidedly different. The 
difficulties are briefly suggested in the statement that the 
must do twice the volume of business expressed in dolla 
that they transacted ten years ago in order to make the sa 
margin of gross profit; that their goods held in stock depri 
ciate at an average of five per cent. a year; and that on 
thousand dollars in sales to-day represents double the volut 
in bulk, of business that it did a decade ago. { 
In mercantile life, for example, this is peculiarly the dal 
of small items. Speaking broadly, the charge of $50 on th 
wholesale merchant’s ledger involves as much work ont 
part of the selling and accounting forces as did $500 i tl 
days when the country retailer came to town and “ stocke 
up’’ for six months or a year ahead. It is scarcely too muc 
to say that ten years ago the merchant did as much < 
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with a force of thirty people as he can to-day with sevent 
This implies immense increase in office and selling forces 
Consequently the merchant’s great problem is to increas 
the output and at the same time to keep down the 4 
productive expenses of his business. It isto the manufac art 
that the merchant must look for an example of good, progres! 
ive methods. When the manufacturer wishes to expand ! 
takes out old machinery and replaces it with new, which wi 
increase the volume of his output while reducing its propo. 
tionate cost. But the merchant generally strives to gain th 
end by introducing more help and less method. He is 
busy with the details of his business that he fails to invest 
gate fundamental conditions or to get far enough away. 0) 
his affairs to see them in the proper perspective of we 5 
tive values. The foreman of the manufacturing plant is pa! 
to think, not to work with his hands, and the merchant shou! 
emulate the manufacturer in this particular. Though heco 
sistently aims to increase his business he seldom fails 


ywvide for that increase save in the one particular of taking 
n more help. This is his one panacea for his difficul- 
es—and it is as inadequate as it is expensive. Let me 
‘lustrate this by saying that, not long ago, a certain mer- 
ant, ambitious for expansion, managed to add one thousand 
ew accounts which brought him an aggregate increase of one 
jillion dollars of trade in one year. But when he figured up 
is expenses he found that the actual increase in profits was 
nly $4.80! 

One merchant recently remarked to a professional method- 
er: ‘‘I don’t think we need your services; in ten years this 
isiness has increased from $500,000 to $5,000,000.’’ 

‘And your inference,’’ responded the expert, ‘‘is that it 
‘ill go on increasing at the same rate for another ten years, 
‘nd that you can take care of it by the same methods with 
‘hich you started in?’”’ 

| But this deduction opened his eyes to the fallacy of his 
osition. 

1 Almost invariably the bookkeeper comes to the defense of 
is science when he thinks that it is likely to be superseded 
y some ‘‘new-fangled system.’’ And he places great em- 
hasis upon the word “‘ science.’’ The distance which the eye 
nd the hand must travel in posting from the regulation day- 
ook to ledger is so great that the operation involves a dis- 
net act of memory, while under almost any of the recognized 
iodern methods the memory act is eliminated and posting 
‘ecomes simply copying figures at close hand. Science 
lways makes for accuracy and an increase of practical 
esults, and it is therefore clear as to which method of 
ccounting is more worthy to be called scientific. 

Little more than a year ago a methodizer was called to 
atroduce his system into the counting-room of a large mer- 
antile establishment. He found a force of six men devoted 
xclusively to posting the 20,000 accounts which the ledgers 
contained. To-day under the modern system recently adopted 
tne man does all the posting and works at the task only 
hree hours a day! 
| The new systems provide for a series of duplicates so that the 
hudden destruction of a set of ledger records can be almost 
astantly replaced. The importance of this feature of latter- 
tay methods was recently brought home to me when the head 
fookkeeper of a business house to which I had been called 
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‘ CHAPTER XI 

, ORTHELL talked brilliantly. Dinner was over before 
9 Laura was aware of it. They were still talking ani- 

matedly as they rose from the table. 
} “We will have our coffee in the art gallery,’’ Laura said, 
/‘and please smoke; Curtis always does.’’ 
| He lita cigarette, and the two passed into the great glass- 
| roofed rotunda. 
| “Here is the one I like best,’’ said Laura, standing before 
ji characteristic Bouguereau. 
““Yes?’’ he queried, observing the picture thoughtfully. 
/‘Tsuppose,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ it is because it demands less of 
‘rou than some others. It pleases you because it satisfies 
jrou so easily. You can grasp it without any effort.’’ 
| “Oh, I don’t know,’’ she ventured. 
| “Bouguereau ‘fills a place.’ I know it,’? he answered. 
‘But I cannot persuade myself to admire his art.’’ 
} “But,’’ she faltered, ‘‘I thought that Bouguereau was con- 
jsidered the greatest — one of the greatest — his wonderful flesh 
‘ints, the drawing, and coloting.’’ 

“But I think you will see,’’ he told her, ‘‘if you think 
wbout it, that for all there is in this picture—back of it—a 
ine hanging, a beautiful vase would have exactly the same 
value upon your wall. Now, on the other hand, take this 
}dicture.’? He indicated a small canvas to the right of the 
/3athing Nymphs, representing a twilight landscape. 
| “Oh, that one,’ said Laura. ‘‘ We bought that here in 
jAmerica, in New York. It’s by a Western artist. I never 
feeced it much, I’m afraid.’’ 
| “But now look at it,’’ said Corthell. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
pirat the artist saw something more than trees and a pool and 
afterglow? He had that feeling of night coming on, as he 
he there before his sketching easel on the edge of that little 
Dool. He heard the frogs beginning to pipe, I’m sure, and 
che touch of the night mist was on his hands. And he was 
very lonely and even a little sad. In those deep shadows 
Ander the trees he put something of himself, the gloom and 
the sadness that he felt at the moment. And that little pool, 
still and black and sombre—why, the whole thing is the 
tragedy of a life full of dark, hidden secrets. And the little 

00 is a heart. No one can say how deep it is, or what 
j Ireadful thing one would find at the bottom, or what drowned 
}1opes or what sunken ambitions. That little pool says one 
‘das plain as if it were whispered in the ear—despair. 
Oh, yes, I prefer it to the Nymphs.’’ 
ex am very much ashamed,’’ returned Laura, “that I 
ould not see it all before for myself. But I see it now. It 
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maliciously destroyed five ledger records — no doubt to cover 
peculations. Under the modern systems this would have been 
practically impossible. 

Often Iam asked: What will the best of modern systems 
save a large business? This is difficult to answer, but there 
is one manufacturing establishment of enormous proportions 
having many branches which has been saved $100,000 a year 
in its pay-roll and time-keeping department alone through this 
modern agency. 

It must be a small business, speaking in the metropolitan 
sense, which cannot be saved $5000 to $10,000 a year through 
the introduction of a first-class modern system devised by a 
““methodizer ’’ of recognized standing in his profession. 

Many curious phases of human nature are uncovered by the 
professional systemizer in the course of his work. Gener- 
ally his services are demanded as a result of some accident 
which exposes to the business man the weakness of the rou- 
tine under which his accounting has been conducted. 

One of these accidents throws interesting light upon the 
problem of “‘ average public honesty.’’ At four o’clock in the 
afternoon a fire broke out in a retail dry-goods store of a large 
provincial city. The books of the house were saved, but all 
of the charge slips for that day were destroyed. Next day 
the firm inserted in each daily paper of the city a full-page 
advertisement explaining that all records of charges made on 
the day of the fire had been burned. An appeal to the hon- 
esty of their patrons was made, and those who had bought 
goods on account that day were requested to report the 
amount and nature of their purchases. Although the daily 
average of charges made at that store numbered 3000, only 
one person responded to the appeal to public honesty. He 
was a man who reported that he had bought a pair of gloves. 
Many clerks remembered certain large sales which they had 
made on the day of the disaster, but the patrons who had 
made them stood on the technicality of the record and refused 
to admit the purchases, demanding that they be shown the 
original charge. This condition was a revelation to the pro- 
prietor of the establishment, who has since taken a somewhat 
pessimistic view of the average conscience. 

Occasionally the facts that blood is thicker than water and 
that there is politics in business, as well as business in pol- 
itics, come to the surface in the course of the systemizer’s 


is better, of course. I shall 
come in here often now and 
study it. Of all the rooms 
in our house, this is the 
one I like best. But I am 
afraid it has been more 
because of the organ than 
of the pictures.’’ 

Corthell turned about. 

“Oh, the grand, noble 
organ,’’? he murmured. “‘[ 
envy you this of all your 
treasures. May I play for 
you? Something to com- 
pensate for the dreadful, 
despairing little tarn of the 
picture.’’ 

*“T should love to have 
you,’’ she told him. 

He asked permission to 

lower the lights, and 
stepping outside the 
door an instant, 
pressed the buttons 
that lowered all but 
a very few of them. 
After he had done 
this he came back to 
the organ, detached 
the self-playing 
“arrangement”? 
without comment, 
and seated himself 
at the console. ~ 

Laura lay back in 
a long chair close at 
hand. The moment was propitious. The artist’s profile sil- 
houetted itself against the shade of a light that burned at the 
side of the organ and that gave light to the keyboard. And 
on this keyboard, full in the reflection, lay his long, slim 
hands. They were the only things that moved in the room, 
and the chords and bars of Mendelssohn’s Consolation seemed, 
as he played, to flow, not from the instrument, but, like some 
invisible ether, from his finger-tips themselves. 

“You hear,’’ he said, ‘‘ the effect of questions and answer 
in this. The questions are passionate and tumultuous and 
varied, but the answer is always calm, soothing, dignified.”’ 


work. Recently I was called to serve a large organ manu- 
facturing establishment, and had proceeded but little way 
with my investigation when the fact developed that the house 
was far behind its orders, because it could not get enough 
reeds to equip the cabinets of its organs. This defect was 
a very serious one and had doubtless cost the firm a large 
volume of business. After a long investigation the cause 
was made apparent: the reed and cabinet departments 
were under one foreman, who had a highly developed 
sense of devotion to ties of family and friendship, with 
the result that he had filled his department with artisans 
who were relatives or friends. Unfortunately, however, the 
men that he had placed on his pay-roll because of these per- 
sonal relationships were all cabinet-makers, and therefore, 
in order to keep them constantly employed, and at the same 
time to keep the expenses of his department as a whole within 
required limits, he had been compelled to manufacture many 
more cabinets than sets of reeds for their equipment. 

The office manager of another establishment, which was 
served by asystemizer, complained that his force of some 
twenty to thirty stenographers was in a constant state of dis- 
ruption and change because of the fact that as soon as one of 
these operators obtained a thoroughly satisfactory degree of 
proficiency he promptly resigned and took a position with 
another house. Of course he was immediately asked for the 
scale of wages paid to this class of employees, and replied 
that the lowest wage was $5 a week and the highest $12. 
This, of course, was the solution of the whole problem, as it 
indicated that the stenographers receiving the minimum sal- 
ary were comparatively worthless, while those drawing the 
maximum pay were really carrying the burden of the work, 
and were consequently very willing to seek another place. 
It was then suggested to him that he put his stenographic 
work upon a piece basis. This was done, and the experiment 
was found to be entirely satisfactory, inasmuch as the poorest 
stenographers speedily resigned, while the proficient ones 
were anxious to remain because they could bring their weekly 
earnings up to a comparatively high figure. 

These are but suggestions of the variety of experiences 
which come to the expert methodizer, and which may be of 
practical value to the business man who has not yet put his 
system of accounting upon a thoroughly scientific basis. 
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She answered with a long breath, speaking just 
above a whisper: 

‘“Oh, yes, yes, I understand.’”’ 

He finished and turned toward her a moment. 
‘“ Possibly not a very high order of art; a little 
too ‘easy,’ perhaps, like the Bouguereau, but 
Consolation should appeal very simply and 
directly, after all. Do you care for Beethoven?’’ 

‘*T__JT am afraid ——’’ began Laura, but he had 
continued without waiting for her reply. 

““You remember this? The Appassionata, the 
F Minor Sonata, just the second movement.’’ 

But when he had finished Laura begged him to 
continue. 

‘Please go on,’’ she said. 
You can’t tell how I love it.’’ 

‘““ Here is something I’ve always liked,’’ he 
answered, turning back to the keyboard. ‘“‘It is 
the Mephisto Walzer of Liszt. 
He has adapted it himself from 
his own orchestral score, very 
ingeniously, I think, and in 
his most characteristic mood.’’ 
As he spoke he began playing, 
his head very slightly moving 
to the rhythm of the piece. 
At the beginning of each new 
theme, and without interrupt- 
ing his playing, he offered a 
word of explanation: 

‘“ Very vivid and arabesque 
this, don’t you think? 

And now this movement, isn’t 
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THE MAGAZINES 
WERE HELTER- 
SKELTERED UPON 


THE FLOOR it reckless and capricious, like 

a woman who hesitates and 

then takes the leap? Yet 

there’s a certain nobility there, a feeling for ideals. You see 


it, of course. And all the while this undercurrent 
of the sensual, and that feline, eager sentiment and 
here, I think, is the best part of it, the very essence of pas- 
sion, the voluptuousness that is a veritable anguish. 
These long, slow rhythms, tortured, languishing, really 
dying. It reminds one of Phédre— Vénus toute entiére, and 
the rest of it; and Wagner has the same. You find it again 
in Isolde’s motif continually.” 

Laura was transfixed, all but transported. Here was some- 
thing, something better than Gounod and Verdi, something 
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above and beyond the obvious one, two, three, one, two, 
three of the opera scores as she knew them and played them. 
Music she understood with an intuitive quickness; and those 
prolonged chords of Liszt, heavy and clogged and cloyed 
with passion, reached some hitherto untouched string within 
her heart, and with resistless power twanged it so that the 
vibration of it shook her entire being, and left her quivering 
and breathless, the tears in her eyes, her hands clasped till 
the knuckles whitened. 

She felt all at once as though a whole new world were 
opened to her. She stood on Pisgah. And she was ashamed 
and confused at her ignorance of those things which 
Corthell tactfully assumed that she knewas a mat- 
ter of course. What wonderful pleasures she had 
ignored! How infinitely removed from her had been 
the real world of art and artists of which Corthell 
was a part! Ah, but she would make amends now. 
No more Verdi and Bouguereau. She would get rid 
of the Bathing Nymphs. Never, never again would 
she play the Anvil Chorus. Corthell should select 
her pictures, and should play to her from Liszt and 
Beethoven that music which evoked all the turbulent 
emotion, all the impetuosity and fire and exaltation 
that she felt was hers. 

She wondered at herself. Surely, surely, 
there were two Laura Jadwins. One calm 
and even and steady, loving the quiet life, 
loving her home, finding a pleasure in the 
duties of the housewife. This was the Laura 
who liked plain, homely, matter-of-fact Mrs. 
Cressler, who adored her husband, who de- 
lighted in Mr. Howells’ novels, who abjured 
society and the formal conventions, who went 
to church every Sunday, and who was fright- 
ened of her own elevator. 

But at moments such as this she knew that 
there was another Laura Jadwin—the Laura 
Jadwin who might have been a great actress, 
who had a “‘ temperament,’’ who was impul- 
sive. This wasthe Laura of the ‘‘ grand man- 
ner,’’ who played the réle of the great lady 
from room to room of her vast house, who 
read Meredith, who reveled in swift gallops 
through the park on jet-black, long-tailed 
horses, who affected black velvet, black jet 
and black lace in her gowns, who was con- 
scious and proud of her pale, stately beauty 
—Laura Jadwin, in fine, who delighted to 
recline in a long chair in the dim, beautiful 
picture gallery and listen with half-shut eyes 
to the great golden organ thrilling to the 
passion of Beethoven and Liszt. 

The last notes of the organ sank and faded into silence—a 
silence that left a sense of darkness like that which follows 
upon the flight of a falling star, and after a long moment 
Laura sat upright, adjusting the heavy masses of her black 
hair with thrusts of her long, white fingers. Shedrew a deep 


breath. 

““Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘that was wonderful, wonderful. It is 
like a new language—no, it is like new thoughts, too fine for 
language.”’ 


““T have always believed so,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Of all the 
arts, music, to my notion, is the most intimate. At the other 
end of the scale you have architecture, which is an expression 
of and an appeal to the common multitude, a whole people, 
the mass. Fiction and painting, and even poetry, are affairs 
of the classes, reaching the groups of the educated. But music 
—ah, that is different; it is one soul speaking to another soul. 
The composer meant it for you and himself. Noone else has 
anything to do with it. Because his soul was heavy and 
broken with grief, or bursting with passion, or tortured with 
doubt, or searching for some unnamed ideal, he has come to 
you— you of all the people in the world—with his message, 
and he tells you of his yearnings and his sadness, knowing 
that you will sympathize, knowing that your soul has, like his, 
been acquainted with grief or with gladness; and in the 
music his soul speaks to yours, beats with it, blends with it— 
yes, is even, spiritually, married to it.’’ 

And as he spoke the electrics all over the gallery flashed 
out in a sudden blaze, and Curtis Jadwin entered the room, 
crying out: 

“Are you here, Laura? By George, my girl, we pulled it 
off, and I’ve cleaned up five— hundred — thousand — dollars.’’ 

Laura and the artist faced quickly about, blinking at the 
sudden glare, and Laura put her hand over her eyes. 

““Oh, I didn’t mean to blind you,’’ said her husband as 
he came forward. ‘‘ But I thought it wouldn’t be appropriate 
to tell you the good news in the dark.’’ 

Corthell rose, and for the first time Jadwin caught sight of 
him. ; 

“This is Mr. Corthell, Curtis,’’ Laura said. 
remember him, of course?”’ 

“Why, certainly, certainly,’’ declared Jadwin, shaking 
Corthell’s hand. ‘‘ Glad to see you again. I hadn’t an idea 
you were here.’’ He was very excited, elated, very talka- 
tive. ‘‘I guess I came in on you abruptly,’’ he observed. 
“They told me Mrs. Jadwin was in here, and I was full of 
my good news. By the way, I do remember now. When I 
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came to look over my mail on the way downtown this morn- 
ing I found a note from you to my wife, saying you would 
call to-night. Thought it was for me, and opened it before I 
found the mistake.’’ 
““T knew you’d gone off with it,’’ exclaimed his wife. 
“Guess I must have mixed it up with my own mail this 
morning. I’d have telephoned you about it, Laura, but upon 
my word I’ve been so busy all day I clean forgot it. I’ve let 
the cat out of the bag already, Mr. Corthell, and I might as 
well tell the whole thing now. I’ve been putting through a 
little deal with some Liverpool fellows to-day, and I had to 
wait downtown 
to get their cables 
to-night. You 
got my tele- 
phone, did you, 
Laura?’’ 


““SAM, WE CAN CORNER THE MARKET!” 


“‘Yes, but you said then you’d be up in half an hour.”’ 

‘‘T know—I know. But those Liverpool cables didn’t 
come till all hours. Well, as I was saying, Mr. Corthell, I 
had this deal on hand—it was that wheat, Laura, I was tell- 
ing you abont this morning —five million bushels of it, and I 
found out from my English agent that I could slam it right 
into a couple of fellows over there, if we could come to terms. 
We came to terms right enough. Some of that wheat I sold 
at a profit of fifteen cents on every bushel. My broker and I 
figured it out just now, before I started home, and, as I say, 
I’m a clean half-million to the good. So much for looking 
ahead a little further than the next man.’’ He dropped into 
a chair and stretched his arms wide. ‘‘ Whoo! I’m tired, 
Laura. Seems as though I’d been on my feet all day. Do 
you suppose Mary or Martha or Maggie, or whatever her 
name is, could rustle me a good strong cup of tea?”’ 

““Haven’t you dined, Curtis?’’ cried Laura. 

““Oh, I had a stand-up lunch somewhere with Sam. But 
we were both so excited we might as well have eaten saw- 
dust. Heigho, I sure am tired. It takes it out of you, Mr. 
Corthell, to make five hundred thousand in about ten hours.’’ 

“ Indeed I imagine so,’’ assented the artist. Jadwin turned 
to his wife, and held her glance in his a moment. He was 
full of triumph, full of the grim humor of the suddenly suc- 
cessful American. 

“Hey?’’ he said. ‘‘ What do you think of that, Laura?”’ 
he clapped down his big hand upon his chair arm—‘‘ a whole 
half-million—at one grab? Maybe they’ll say down there in 
La Salle Street now that I don’t know wheat. Why, Sam— 
that’s Gretry, my broker, Mr. Corthell, of Gretry, Converse 
& Co.—Sam said to me, Laura, to-night, he said, ‘J.’ 
—they call me J. down there, Mr. Corthell—‘J., I take 
off my hat to you. I thought you were wrong from the very 
first, but ] guess you know this game better than I do.’ Yes, 
sir, that’s what he said, and Sam Gretry has been trading 
in wheat for pretty nearly thirty years. Oh, I knew it,’’ he 
cried with a quick gesture; ‘‘I knew wheat was going to go 
up. I knew it from the first, when all the rest of ’em laughed 
at me. I knew this European demand would hit us hard 
about this time. I knew it was a good thing to buy wheat; 
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I knew it was a good thing to have special agents over 
Europe. Oh, they’l] all buy now—when I’ve showed ” 
the way. Upon my word, I haven’t talked so much it 
month of Sundays. You must pardon me, Mr. Corthell. 
don’t make five hundred thousand every day.”’ 

“‘ But this is the last—isn’t it?’’ said Laura. 

““Yes,’’? admitted Jadwin with a quick, deep breath. “J 
done now. No more speculating. Let some one else have ¢ 
try now. See if they can hold five million bushels till it’s 
wanted. My, my, I am tired—as I’ve said before. D’tha 
tea come, Laura?’’ 

‘“What’s that in your hand?’”’ she answered, smiling. 

Jadwin stared at the cup and saucer he held, whimsical 

“Well, well,’? he exclaimed, ‘‘I must be fluster 
Corthell,’’? he declared between swallows, ‘‘ take my advi 
Buy May wheat. It’ll beat art all hollow.”’ 

““Oh, dear, no,’’? returned the artist. ‘‘I should lose 
senses if I won, and my money if I didn’t.’’ 

“That’s so. Keep out of it. It’sarich man’sgame. And 
at that, there’s no fun in it unless you risk more than you 
afford to lose. Well, let’s not talk shop. You’re an artist 
Mr. Corthell. What do you think of our house? ’’ 

Later, when they had said good-by to Corthell, and whe 
Jadwin was making the rounds of the library, art gallery 
drawing-rooms—a nightly task which he never would intru 
to the servants—turning down the lights and testing 
window fastenings, his wife said: 

““And now you are out of it — for good.’’ 

““T don’t own a grain of wheat,’’ he assured her. 
got to be out of it.’’ 

The next day he went downtown only for two or th 
hours in the afternoon. But he did not go near the Board 
Trade Building. He talked over a few business matters 
the manager of his real-estate office, wrote an unimport: 
letter or two, signed a few orders, was back at home by f 
o’clock, and in the evening took Laura, Page and Landr 
Court to the theatre. 

After breakfast the next morning, when he had read hi 
paper, he got up, and, thrusting his hands into his pocke 
looked across the table at his wife. 

“Well,’’? he said. ‘‘ Now what’ll we do?’’ 

She put down at once the letter she was reading. 

““Would you like to drive in the park?’’ she suggested 
“Tt is a beautiful morning.’’ 

““M—m—yes,’’ he answered slowly. 
drive in the park.’’ ‘ 

But she could see that the prospect was not alluring to hin 

““No,’’ she said, ‘‘no, I don’t think you want to do that.” 

““T don’t think I do, either,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ The fact 
Laura, I just about know that park by heart. Is there ai 
thing good in the magazines this month?”’ 

She got them for him, and he installed himself comfortak 
in the library with a box of cigars near at hand. 

“ Ah,’’ he said, fetching a long breath as he settled back i 
the deep-seated leather chair. ‘‘ Nowthis is what I calls 
comfort. Better than stewing and fussing about La 
Street with your mind loaded down with responsibilities « 
all. This is my idea of life.’’ 

But an hour later, when Laura—who had omitted her ride 
that morning —looked into the room, he was not there. 
magazines were helter-skeltered upon the floor and tab 
where he had tossed each one after turning the leaves 
servant told her that Mr. Jadwin was out in the stables. 

She saw him through the window, in a cap and greatcoat 
talking with the coachman and looking over one of the hor 
But he came back to the house in a little while, and she fot 
him in his smoking-room with a novel in his hand. 

““Oh, I read that last week,’’ she said, as she caugh 
glimpse of the title. ‘‘Isn’t'it interesting? Don’t you th 
it is good?”’ 

‘“Oh—yes—pretty good,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Isn’t it ak 
time for lunch? Let’s go to the matinée this afterno 
Laura. Oh, that’s so, it’s Thursday; I forgot.’’ 

“Let me read that aloud to you,’’ she said, reaching for 
book. ‘‘I know you’ll be interested when you get furt 
along.’’ f 

“Honestly, I don’t think I would be,’’ he declared. “1 
looked ahead in it. It seems terribly dry. Do you kno 
he said abruptly, ‘‘if the law was off I’d go up to Gen 
Lake and fish through the ice. Laura, how would you | 
to go to Florida? ”’ : 

‘“Oh, Dll tell you,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Let’s go 
Geneva Lake over Christmas. We’]l open up the house: 
take some of the servants along and have a house-party. 

Eventually this was done. The Cresslers and the Gret 
were invited, together with Sheldon Corthell and Land 
Court. Page and Aunt Wess’ came as a matter of cou! 
Jadwin brought up some of the horses and a couple of sleig 
On Christmas night they had a great tree, and Corthell ¢ 
posed the words and music for a carol which had a gt 
success. { 

About a week later, two days after New Year’s Day, wh 
Landry came down from Chicago on the afternoon train 
was full of the tales of a great day on the Board of Tr 
Laura, descending to the sitting-room, just before dim 
found a group in front of the fireplace, where the huge 
were hissing and crackling. Her husband and Cressler ¥ 
there, and Gretry, who had come down on an earlier tr 
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‘sat near at hand, her chin on her palm, listening intently 
Landry, who held the centre of the stage for the moment. 
far corner of the room Sheldon Corthell, in a dinner-coat 
1 patent-leather pumps, a cigarette between his fingers, 
da volume of Italian verse. 
‘It was the confirmation of the failure of the Argentine 
p that did it,’’ Landry was saying; “that and the tremen- 
is foreign demand. She opened steady enough at .83, but 
as soon as the gong tapped we begantogetit. Buy, buy, 
7, Everybody is in it now. The public are speculating. 
anc fellow who wants to sell there are a dozen buyers. 
had one of the hottest times I ever remember in the Pit 
; morning.”’ 
ura saw Jadwin’s eyes snap. 
\'I told you we’d get this, Sam,’’ he said, nodding to the 
Oh, there’s plenty of wheat,’’ answered Gretry easily. 
\Vait till we get dollar wheat —if we do—and see it come 
. The farmers haven’t sold itall yet. There’s always an 
yy of ancient hayseeds who have the stuff tucked away — 
iid stockings, I guess—and who’ll dumpiton you all right 
‘rou pay enough. There’s. plenty of wheat. I’ve seen it 
pen before. Work the price high enough, and, Lord, how 
jy’ll scrape the bins to throw it at you! You’d never guess 
tn what out-of-the-way places it would come.”’ 

‘I tell you, Sam,’’ retorted Jadwin, “‘ the surplus of wheat 
‘oing out of the country—and it’s going fast. And some 
these shorts will have to hustle lively for it pretty soon.’’ 
‘The Crookes gang, though,’’ observed Landry, “seem 
tty confident the market will break. I’m sure they were 
ing short this morning.” 
| The idea,’’ exclaimed Jadwin incredulously —“‘ the idea 
elling short in face of this Argentine collapse and all this 
l news from Europe!”’ 

Oh, there are plenty of shorts,’’ urged Gretry. 
hem.’’ 
‘ry as he would, the echoes of the rumbling of the Pit 
ched Jadwin at every hour of the day and night. The 
3Istrom there at the foot of La Salle 
eet was swirling now with a mightier 
4 than for years past. Thundering, its 
tex smoking, it sent its whirling far out 
r the country, from ocean to ocean, 
‘eping the wheat into its currents, sucking 
1, and spewing it out again in the gigan- 
pulses of its ebb and flow. 
ind he, Jadwin, who knew its every eddy, 
w) could foretell its every ripple, was out 
t, out of it. Inactive, he sat there idle 
wle the clamor of the Pit swelled daily 
der, and while other men, men of little 
ids, of narrow imaginations, perversely, 
idly shut their eyes to the swelling of its 
ers, neglecting the chances which he 
wild have known how to use with such 
aie, such vast results. That mysterious 
sat which long ago he felt was preparing 
W not yet consummated. The great Fact, 
‘great Result which was at last to issue 
h from all this turmoil was not yet 
avieved. Would it refuse to come until 
anaster hand, all-powerful, all-daring, 
giyped the levers of the sluice-gates that 
‘trolled the crashing waters of the Pit? 
not know. Was it the moment for 


“* Plenty 


aticf? 

Jas this upheaval a revolution that called 
aid for its Napoleon? Would another, 
‘himself, at last, seeing where so many 
sli their eves, step into the place of high 
\ a? 

| Iwin chafed and fretted in his inaction. 
the time when the house-party should 
biik up drew to its close his impatience 
hiied him like a gadfly. He took long 


lakes, 
htful, preoccupied. He still held his 
upon the Board of Trade. He still 
a med his agents in Europe. Each 
ning brought him fresh dispatches, each 
: iing’s paper confirmed his forecasts. 
Oh, I’m out of it,’’ he assured his wife. 
know the man who could take up 
whole jing-bang of that Crookes crowd 
e hand and’’—his large fist knotted as 
e—‘‘scrunch it up like an eggshell, by George.”’ 
y Court often entertained Page with accounts of the 
m the Board of Trade, and about a fortnight after the 
is had returned to their city home he called on her one 
ing and brought two or three of the morning’s papers. 
ave you seen this?’’ he asked. She shook her head. 
ell,’ he said, compressing his lips and narrowing his 
"we are having pretty —lively —times— down on the 
these days. The whole country is talking about it.’’ 
d her certain extracts from the newspapers he had 
The first article stated that recently a new factor 
ppeared in the Chicago wheat market. A “‘ Bull’’ 
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clique had evidently been formed, presumably of New York 
capitalists, who were ousting the Crookes crowd and were 
rapidly coming into control of the market. In consequence 
of this the price of wheat was again mounting. 

Another paper spoke of a combine of St. Louis firms who 
were advancing prices, bulling the market. Still a third said, 
at the beginning of a half-column article: 

“Tt is now universally conceded that an Unknown Bull has 
invaded the Chicago wheat market since the beginning of the 
month, and is now dominating the entire situation. The 
Bears profess to have no fear of this mysterious enemy, but 
it is a matter of fact that a multitude of shorts were driven 
ignominiously to cover on Tuesday last, when the Great Bull 
gathered in a long line of two million bushels in asingle half- 
hour. Scalping and eighth-chasing are almost entirely at an 
end, the smaller traders dreading to be caught on the horns 
of the Unknown. The new operator’s identity has been 
carefully concealed, but whoever he is, he is a wonderful 
trader and is possessed of consummate nerve. It has been 
rumored that he hails from New York, and is but one of a 
large clique who are inaugurating a Bull campaign. But our 
New York advices are emphatic in denying this report, and 
we can safely state that the Unknown Bull is a native and a 
present inhabitant of the Windy City.” 

Page looked up at Landry quickly, and he returned her 
glance without speaking. There was a moment’s silence. 

““T guess,’’ Landry hazarded, lowering his voice—‘“‘ I guess 
we’re both thinking the same thing.’’ 

“But I know he told my sister that he was going to stop all 
that kind of thing. What do you think?’’ 

“‘T hadn’t ought to think anything.’’ 

“Say ‘shouldn’t think,’ Landry.”’ 

““Shouldn’t think, then, anything about it. 
to execute Mr. Gretry’s ordérs.”’ 

“Well, I know this,’’ said Page, ‘‘ that Mr. Jadwin is down- 
town all day again. You know he stayed away for a while.’’ 

““Oh, that may be his real-estate business that keeps him 
downtown so much,’’ replied Landry. 


My business is 


bk Greed 


Ge 


“ BOUGUEREAU ‘FILLS A PLACE’” HE ANSWERED. 


“BUT I CANNOT ADMIRE HIS ART” 


“Laura is terribly distressed,’’ Page went on. ‘‘I can see 
that. They used to spend all their evenings together in the 
library, and Laura would read aloud to him. But now he 
comes home so tired that sometimes he goes to bed at nine 
o’clock, and Laura sits there alone reading till eleven and 
twelve. But she’s afraid, too, of the effect upon him. He’s 
getting so absorbed. He don’t care for literature now as he 
did once, or was beginning to when Laura used to read to 
him; and he never thinks of his Sunday-school. And _ then, 
too, if you’re to believe Mr. Cressler, there’s a chance that he 
may lose if he is speculating again.”’ 

But Landry stoutly protested: 
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“Well, don’t think for one moment that Mr. Curtis Jadwin 
is going to let any one get the betterof him. There’s noman 
—no, nor gang of men—could down him. He’s head and 
shoulders above the biggest of them down there. I tell you 
he’s Napoleonic. Yes, sir, that’s what he is, Napoleonic, to 
say the least. Page,’’ he declared solemnly, ‘‘he’s the 
greatest man I’ve ever known.”’ 

Very soon after this it was no longer a secret to Laura 
Jadwin that her husband had gone back to the wheat market, 
and that, too, with such impetuosity, such eagerness, that his 
rush had carried him to the very heart’s heart of the turmoil. 

He was now deeply involved; his influence began to be felt. 
Not an important move on the part of the ‘‘ Unknown Bull,”’ 
the nameless, mysterious stranger, that was not duly noted and 
discussed by the entire world of La Salle Street. 

Almost his very first move, carefully guarded, executed 
with profoundest secrecy, had been toreplace the five million 
bushels sold to Liverpool by five million more of the May 
option. This was in January, and all through February and 
all through the first days of March, while the cry for American 
wheat rose, insistent and vehement, from fifty cities and cen- 
tres of Eastern Europe; whilethe jam of men inthe Wheat Pit 
grew ever more frantic, ever more furious, and while the im- 
passive hand on the great dial over the floor of the Board rose, 
resistless, till it stood at eighty-seven, he bought steadily, 
gathering in the wheat, calling for it, welcoming it, receiving 
full in the face and with opened arms the cataract that poured 
in upon the Pit from Iowa and Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Dakota, from the dwindling bins of Illinois and the fast- 
emptying elevators of Kansas and Missouri. 

Then, squarely in the midst of the commotion, at a time 
when Curtis Jadwin owned some ten million bushels of May 
wheat, fell the Government report on the visible supply. 

““Well,’’ said Jadwin, “‘ what do you think of it?”’ 

He and Gretry were in the broker’s private room in the 
offices of Gretry, Converse & Co. They were studying the 
report of the Government as to the supply of wheat, which 
had just been published in the editions of the evening 
papers. It was very late in the afternoon 
of a lugubrious March day. Long since the 
gas and electricity had been lighted in the 
office, while in the streets the lamps at 
the corners were reflected downward in long 
shafts of light upon the drenched pave- 
ments. From the windows of the room one 
could see directly up La Salle Street. The 
cable cars, as they made the turn into or out 
of the street at the corner of Monroe, threw 
momentary glares of red and green lights 
across the mists of rain, and filled the air 
continually with the jangle of their bells. 
Further on one caught a glimpse of the 
Court House rising from the pavement like 
a rain-washed cliff of black basalt, picked 
out with winking lights, and beyond that at 
the extreme end of the vista the girders and 
cables of the La Salle Street bridge. 

The sidewalks on either hand were en- 
cumbered with the ‘‘six o’clock crowd”’ 
that poured out incessantly from the street 
entrances of the office buildings. It was a 
crowd almost entirely of men, and they 
moved only in one direction, buttoned to 
the chin in rain coats, their umbrellas bob- 
bing, their feet scuffing through the little 
pools of wet in the depressions of the side- 
walk. They streamed from out the brokers’ 
offices and commission houses on either side 
of La Salle Street, continually, unendingly, 
moving with the dragging sluggishness of 
the fatigue of a hard day’s work. Under 
that gray sky and blurring veil of rain they 
lost their individualities, they became con- 
glomerate—a mass, slow-moving, black. 
All day long the torrent had seethed and 
thundered through the street — the torrent 
that swirled out and back from that vast Pit 
of roaring within the Board of Trade. Now 
the Pit was stilled, the sluice-gates of the 
torrent locked, and from out the thousands ~ 
of offices, from out the Board of Trade itself, 
flowed the black and sluggish lees, the 
lifeless dregs that filtered back to their 
level; for a few hours’ stagnation, till, in the 
morning, the whirlpool revolving once more 
should again suck them back into its vortex. 

‘‘ Well,’ repeated Jadwin, shifting with a movement of his 
lips his unlit cigar to the other corner of his mouth—‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of it?’’ 

The broker, intent upon the figures and statistics, replied 
only by an indefinite movement of the head. 

‘“ Why, Sam,’’ observed Jadwin, looking up from the paper, 
‘“there’s less than a hundred million bushels in the farmers’ 
hands. . . That’sawfully small. Sam, that’s awfully small.” 

“Tt ain’t, as you might say, colossal,’”’ admitted Gretry. 

There was a long silence while the two men studied the 
report still further. Gretry took a pamphlet of statistics from 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Province of Manhattan 


le SEEMS pretty evident that something is going to crack in 

New York before long. The materials of which States 
are made are not calculated to resist such a strain as the 
political conditions there impose. In the late election the 
metropolis piled up the greatest Democratic majority in its 
history, and this was offset in the rest of the State by the 
greatest Republican majority ever known before the abnormal 
period following the panic of 1893. 

Plainly New York politically is not one State, but two, 
joined by an artificial bond that is under tremendous tension. 
South of the Westchester line there is a State as uncompro- 
misingly Democratic as any part of the Solid South. North 
of it there is a Republican State as adamantine as Vermont. 
And the political divergence is merely the symbol of a deeper 
discord. The very things that gave Coler his 122,000 major- 
ity in the metropolis gave Odell his 130,000 in the country. 
The tax policy that was resented in the city brought votes in 
the rural counties. If the Republican vote had disappeared 
in Manhattan the same cause would have wiped out the 
Democratic vote up the State. 

It is a question whether the interests of all concerned would 
not be promoted by a divorce between these discordant part- 
ners. New York would make two ‘superb States, each ranking 
among the greatest in the Union. There would be twice as 
many places as now for ambitious politicians, and elections 
would be relieved of the gambling element of uncertainty. 
Rural Democrats who wanted offices could move to the city, 
and metropolitan Republicans could emigrate to the country. 
National politics would be purged of a most demoralizing 
element. Instead of a huge ‘‘ pivotal State,’’ ready to throw 
thirty-nine electoral votes to one side or the other for the price 
of a few thousand floaters, there would betwo States of about 
twenty electoral votes each, balancing each other comfortably, 
with no occasion to raise campaign funds for either. 

Speaking of governing without the consent of the governed, 
what is to be said of a situation in which a majority of 122,000 
is absolutely suppressed by a hostile majority in another and 
unsympathetic body politic? Under present conditions New 
York City is not a self-governing community. It is as clearly 
a subject province as Alsace. Inafew years the case will be 
reversed. As the city is growing so much faster than the 
country it will command a majority of the whole, and then 
the rural regions will feel the domination they now exercise. 
Perhaps both sides may agree then that in a case of so much 
incompatibility each would do better by itself. 
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After Thanksgiving 


N AMERICAN, tramping through Switzerland last sum- 
mer, was puzzled by the difference that he found among 
the inhabitants of Haute-Savoie. 

He said to his guide one day, ‘‘ You mountaineers are of 
the same blood as the people in yonder valley: you have the 
same religion, the same language, the same schools. But 
you are all vigorous in mind and body, and they are all dull- 
witted. They have goitre and scrofula. They are little 
better than cretins. What makes the difference? ’’ 

‘“ We live on the upland,’’ the man said promptly. ‘‘ The 
sun shines on us. They are in the marshes under the fogs.’’ 

There is a text for a sermon which any man can preach to 
himself. 

Take another text with the same meaning. 

A week or two ago one of the magazines published a paper 
by a colored woman in which she recited all the miseries of 
her race, from slavery and lynching down to the petty social 
snubs given her by ill-bred white women. The sole utterance 
of her life evidently was a litany of woe, vindictive, angry — 
a cry like Esau’s to God, loud and exceeding bitter. 

In Philadelphia there is to-day an educated negro who is 
trying to make a life for himself, his wife and boy. So far 
he has obtained no better work than cooking. 

But on the walls of his cheery little house there are photo- 
graphs of the successful men of his race—the good old 
Professor Crummles, at Atlanta; William Still and John 
McKee, shrewd, honest Philadelphia merchants who amassed 
millions; Paul Dunbar and Booker Washington. They all 
call out ‘‘ Courage!’’ to him. 

So this poor black cook proudly tells his son about them 
every day and urges him to study and to work and to pray, 
and makes his home wholesome and happy, that the boy may 
be like them some day. He lives on the heights; his chance 
for success there is good. There is no chance of it down in 
the fogs. 

We take our examples from among colored people because 
they of all Americans are just now making the hardest fight 
against circumstances. j 

But each one of us has to fight some circumstance. It may 
be poverty ora torpid liver or a dull brain or vicious temper. 
Every man knows what is inthat pack onhis back. Whatever 
it is let us carry it up to high ground, and once in the sun let 
us Stay there. 

Once a year, on Thanksgiving, we all scramble up higher. 
There is something in the day besides turkey and mince pies; 
most of us have an honest throb at heart when we remember 
that He— whoever He may be—has been kind to us, 
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But the next day there is a slumpin X. Y. stock, or wet 
of a divorce trial and feel filthy within, or we groan over 
horrors of a coming labor war, and down we go. 

Why not make a Thanksgiving of every day after 
twenty-seventh? Why not call over to ourselves each mornin: 
the property we own besides X. Y. stock ?—the healthy dig, 
tion, the kindly, fun-loving neighbors, the glimpse of the | 
from the windows —and other things which we can name ¢ 
to Him. 

Instead of the yellow journals suppose we read for an | 
before breakfast a page of Thackeray or Stevenson, ort 
old poems we used to know by heart, or—the long 
Bible? Why not give the soul a daily bath as well a 
body? It would be as strengthening as a tussle 
Indian clubs, too, to remember the times in our lives: 
we had been unusually unselfish and generous. The mea 
man has been a hero sometime. If we rose to such a he 
once, why not again? ! 

Homely, dull things to do, perhaps, but they will hel 
out of the mud and fog in life to the uplands. 


og 
Less Work for the Doctors 


AR more important and encouraging as “‘ signs of t 


times’’ than any developments in politics or industry 
the advertisements of physical culture systems and he 
foods and other means for promoting a sound body. 
enormous increase in this kind of advertising within the pa 
five years means a sudden enormous increase in intell ig 
public interest in health. And that means oncoming gen 
tions with purer, stronger blood and therefore with clea 
more active, more courageous brains. And that, in t 
means that all the problems of living, personal, social, 
ical, will be met and taken care of. 

Some one once said that the peoples of Asia were enslay 
because they did not know how to say ‘‘No.’’ But back 
this vacillation lay poor health—the universal Asiatic ¢ 
plaint, due to a universal neglect of health, mitigated thou 
it was by the sanitary regulations imposed under the guis 
religious ordinances. No physically robust people was | 
enslaved or was ever retrogressive. The first warning of 
downfall of the Roman Empire before the hardier Nort 
races was the wretched throngs of weaklings in the pestile 
haunted cities of the Mediterranean. Heretofore in 
world’s history civilization has meant decay, because i 
meant taking a nation’s best from the healthful open-ai 
of the country and decaying and degenerating it in nois 
cities where the very ideals of happiness involved destruc¢ 
of health. 

And our civilization of overabundant food, of exer 
ending street cars, and of all manner of muscle-saving 
therefore muscle-decaying machinery would have 
speedy ruin to us of the modern world had it not been fi 
progress of sanitary science and of interest in things san’ 

The first fruit of this progress has been the doctrine 
relative importance of drugs and the passing of the “‘ fat 
doctor ’’ —two developments that are so rapid that we hai 
appreciate them as yet. The other day Sir William Tr 
the eminent English surgeon, announced what En 
seemed to regard as the amazing discovery that pain 
an evil, but a good—a friendly sentinel rousing the ga 
to repel the invader, disease. 

It isa grand advance that we have made in disco’ 
that the body does not wish to get sick, does not accide! 
get sick, but on the contrary wishes to stay well, and wills 
well if its owner is not ignorant or reckless. This disc 
will make two great changes in our system of education. 

The first will be the teaching of breathing. To bi 
properly means health, long life, capacity for work. 
to-day how many people know how to breathe, have let 
how to supplement Nature’s somewhat clumsy devic 
carrying on the breathing function automatically? How 
people, of the millions who are anxious that their chi 
should learn spelling and reading and ciphering and manne 
give a thought to their children’s learning to breathe? 

The second great educational change will be in the m 
of diet. In this country and in nearly all of Europe é 
France we are still eating the things our forefathers mai 
to digest when they were toiling and sweating terribly 
open air. 

Nature made the appetite for food keen because she | 
deal with conditions in which the food supply was shor 
hard to reach, and, if the appetite had not been ket 
animal would have easily given over the struggle. Weign 
the changed conditions and use Nature’s no longer né 
bait as an excuse for stuffing ourselves three times a da) 
eating between meals. If it weren’t that sanitation 1s 
much better nowadays, and cooking also, the consequeél 
would be even severer than they are. As it is, we SU 
great deal from ‘“‘ overwork’’ and ‘‘ nervous prostr 
don’t we? 

It is pleasant to eat to satiation. It is comfortable tt 
no exercise and to breathe lazily in one corner of the lu 
But it isn’t the way to be long-lived and healthy. An 
the way to let the other fellow who breathes and exere 
eats properly distance us. Hence the growth of inte 
health and the decline of interest in drugs and docto 
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EVERY great man 
you may, by dili- 
gent study, dis- 
cover one certain 
quality that made him what he is 
—or was, for some great men are 
dead. Ihave seen a goodly num- 
ber of great men in my day. 
Usually I have been able to spot 
the essential quality in them — 
whether it were brain or brawn, 
genius or impudence, luck or 
vanity, tyranny or human kindness. 
I have never met a great man 
whom I could not (to my own 
wicked satisfaction) tie a label to 
and put away in some critical 
pigeonhole. Well, mes enfants, for 
the last two years I have been 
wandering about in the shadow 

l which encircles De Blowitz. Dol 

‘ow him? Not inthe slightest. Still, since he is a great 

an and must be labeled and pigeonholed I have put him 

ay in that drawer of my carfonniére upon which is written 

‘Mystery.”” 

‘Who is M. de Blowitz? 

Upon my word I do not know. 

I open the latest biographical encyclopedia and I read — 

ll you look over my shoulder and read it with me?— this: 


“M. HENRI DE BLowItTz 


JOM A PAINTING BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT 
) 4070. BY BRAUN, CLEMENT & CiE., PARIS 


Blowitz (Henry, George, Stephen, Adolphe, Opper 
of Blowitz): born in 1825; was naturalized as a 
Frenchman in 1870. 


ren follows a page account of what he has done since 
7o. But it’s a far cry from 1825 to 1870. What happened 
those years? You suggest that I might have asked 
| de Blowitz to answer this question. I had the same idea 
wself one morning. He was sitting 

| an easy chair outlined against the 

joad window of his study, a big man 

with a huge torso in which life could 
,d elbow-room and take its ease—a 
ge head, modified by long, drooping 
aiskers and healthy hair—for the rest 
jaw only a pontifical dressing-gown of 
udded silk. His legs were crossed 
|-iental-wise; he sat there looking 
vaight at me with bluish, mysterious 
es. I would as soon have tried to 
terview the Buddha. 

(Whence came he? From what misty 
nof the Orient? From what Galicia 
from what home-ties— from what dim 
subator of energy and greatness neither 
ju nor I nor any man, save M. de Blowitz 
mself, knows. In that red crisis of 
2 Franco-German War he appeared in 
tis, dimly. In the records you will 
d the date of his naturalization —that 
jall. He was not a young man then. 
‘ithin six months he made Thiers 
esident of France. You fancy I am 
aggerating? Let us go back to the 
cumentsoftheday. It was on January 
, 1871, that arrangements were made 
| the knuckling under of France to 
jrmany. A Parliament was got to- 
jther at Bordeaux to establish some 
\tof a government. The Bonapartists 
yd the Royalists were in a majority. 
d yei—no one knows quite how unless 
be M. de Blowitz—after quarrelsome 
\ys Thiers was made (March 17) chief 
j state—a republic was established, 
'd Thiers led the war to what end you 
)ow and created a new France. What 

Mystery. 


\'s it De Blowitz did then? 
That is the only answer to anything 
out M. de Blowitz. When the Germans 
t France — it cost France one thousand 
lions of dollars in insect-powder to get rid of them— 
de Blowitz was already established in Paris. He was work- 
{for Laurence Oliphant, the correspondent of the Times. 
For the first few months he was an insignificant figure in 
> bustle of that great office. Oliphant, however, marked 
n and studied him. Perhaps you may have a literary 
‘ollection of Oliphant. He was a man who bulked big over 
' generation —a poet, a mystic, a soldier; he had carried a 
gment of liberty into the dim edges of the Orient before 
became the London Times man in Paris; he was a diplo- 
tist, too—altogether a rare man. He loved liberty and 
ice. For these ends he toiled, as adventurer or newspaper 
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ONSIEUR de BLOWITZ 


By Vance Thompson 


Having studied De Blowitz he said to him one day: 
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man. 
““You can do this work better than I can—so I’m going. 
And he went to what Kansas or Nebraska I have forgotten 
for the moment —to found a socialistic colony of honest men 
which failed. 

Oliphant was off to what new world he knew not; De Blowitz 
had found, or made, his opportunity. He was the Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Times. I should like to explain 
what that means, but only the professional journalists — per- 
haps of them only a score—would understand what it does 
mean. You will understand readily enough that the Times 
is the leading newspaper of the world; you cannot compare it 
to the yellow journal that comes in with your morning coffee; 
the Times is more than an institution—it is England. Its 
sensitive tentacles reach across the globe. Therefore the 
man who represents the Times in Paris—where the currents 
of all national interests cross and clash—is not a journalist; 
he is a diplomatist; or, in more meaning words, a maker of 
events. Even in Oliphant’s day the Times office in Paris 
was merely a bureau for political gossip. That itis an insti- 
tution is due wholly to De Blowitz—it was he who made it, 
as, perhaps, he made himself. Diplomatist among diplo- 
matists, he is more powerful than any of them, because he 
works in the interests of the whole rather than in that of a 
part. His loyalty to the Times is unquestionable. Yet that 
seems to be merely an incident in his career. He does not 
so much represent the Times as he has made the Times 
represent him—so that day by day the Times seems to be a 
cinematographic reproduction of this large, staunch, myste- 
rious old man in the quilted-silk dressing-gown. He has 
spun a web around the globe—news of whatever happens in 
Europe or America or the Orient comes trembling along the 
filaments of his web and he smiles and knows and acts. 


M. HENRI pE BLOWITZ IN HIS STUDY 


Of him may be said what Pope said of Bolingbroke: ‘‘ He 
knows more of Europe than all Europe put together.’’ 

If you care to meet this amiable, patient, calm, smiling, 
watchful and unreadable man—who plays with empires as 
your little Willie plays with marbles—I shall be glad indeed 
to take you to his office, his home and his country-house. 
First, the Times office. 

M. de Blowitz receives from five to seven. You come from 
the glare and tumult of the boulevards into a broad, quiet 
court; you mount two pairs of stairs and ring an electric 
button; comes then an oldish, meek man, with whiskers like 
a butler, who asks you in a whisper why you have dared to 
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profane this silent office; then he shuffles 
you into a narrow, tall, respectable library 
and leaves you to look at thousands of 
books while he takes your card to the 
great man. Him you more. A mysterious curtain 
drops and you see M. de Blowitz ina doorway. The light is 
on that big, domed, full-browed head; you see that first— 
then the famous fluttering necktie and the roomy, muscular 
body of the man. You comprehend, as you see him, how it 
was that he leapt the wall of Versailles palace one night and 
sent abroad a piece of news that changed the politics of Europe 
—this muscular old man who looks like the elder Dumas. 

““Come in,’’ he says with that fine politeness which seems 
almost feminine, so fine it is—‘' Come in, I am charmed——’ 

And he bows himself into a big chair near the window and 
you find yourself sitting opposite him with the light on your 
face, feeling that M. de Blowitz is your oldest, best and 
surest friend. You have come to interview him. After an 
hour you go away and you find (when you think it over) that 
you have told him all about your father and mother and grand- 
mother, your aunt who ran away with the lieutenant and 
whose children are now in Roehampton, about your wife and 
children and the girl you loved and, though she jilted you, 
will love for ever and ever —all this you have confided to that 
mysterious old gentleman in the big chair by the window, 
while he (the rogue) has told you absolutely nothing. 

That is the way you interview M. de Blowitz. 

M. de Blowitz’s Parisian home is in the Rue Greuze, just 
off the Avenue Henri Martin. While Madame de Blowitz was 
alive (she died a few years ago) the most marvelous dinners 
in this marvelous Paris were given in the big, English-looking 
dining-room, where a painted fortune looks down upon you 
from the picture-frames. Madame de Blowitz was the most 
accomplished hostess in Paris. Since her death there have 
been fewer fétes in the Rue Greuze. And yet—I statea fact, 
which I am permitted to state here —there is not living to-day 
more than one reigning sovereign who has not put his legs 
under that broad mahogany table. 

M. de Blowitz is a very busy man and yet 
you would never know that he works, should 
you see him from one dawn to the new 
dawn. His ideal of a dinner is twelve 
people—four men the other seven 
women; he admires women and believes 
in their honesty and power far more than 
casual observers do. When dinner is over 
and the women have gone to the drawing- 
room, M. de Blowitz smokes his cigar and 
talks to the men —I beg your pardon, he lets 
the men talk to him. All this time you 
fancy he has been merely an idle, charming 
host? A perfect host and charming he has 
been, but not idle. 

“Will you join the ladies?’’ he says; 
“we will finish the evening at the Opera.”’ 

Then he will vanish—in half an hour 
he will come again, but in the mean time he 
will have dictated his daily article to the 
Times; his carriages wait at the door— 
they whisk you down to the Opera; you 
listen to the music, and somehow or other 
your kindly host seems to pervade the 
music and the glittering opera house— you 
look up and he is gone. The mysterious 
man! Hemay be scribbling in the gloomy 
Times office; he may be hobnobbing with 
the King of the Belgians— all you know 
is that he has slipped out of your ken. 
When you go downstairs after the opera is 
over you get into the De Blowitz carriages. 
They roll away on their rubber tires. 
They carry you to some supper-room, where 
you find De Blowitz installed (like Buddha) 
at the head of the table! The mysterious 
man! 

M. de Blowitz spends his summers on 
the Normandy coast at Les Petites Dalles, 
a little fishing hamlet which owes its fame to 
him. There on a wooded cliff he built his 
summer home, half-chateau, half-chalet, and 
christened it the Lampottes. His life there is that of an English 
country gentleman. Morton Fullerton has etched a charming 
picture of M. de Blowitz at the Lampottes ; read here: ** Toward 
three o’clock in the afternoon, indeed, almost daily, M. de 
Blowitz has an amiable habit. He walks down with members 
of his family, and the guests who are staying with him, to the 
pretty bathing-cabins, in front of which stretches an improvised 


see no 


and 


awning, and, picturesque in his colored flannels, he sits him- 
self down with a cigar to watch the bathers. He, the most 
distinguished of European critics, is here and now the object 
of many curious and admiring observations. He holds here 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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$5 
Shoe 
Economy 


means that you 
can buy The Flor- 
sheim Shoe for a 
Five Dollar bill— with 
the same sand bench 
work —same leather —trim- 
mings —finish—you would pay 
$8 to $12 for to your shoemaker, 
and have a perfect anatomical] fit as well. 


| 
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No secret about it— more shoes over the 
same last—a hundred skilled workmen in- 
stead of one—modern tools—tons of fine 
leather and — the knowing how. 

Ask any dealer who handles The Florsheim Shoe 

—he’ll tell you more about them, or write us, 


we'll send you FREE, the NEW EDITION of 
* The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim“ K USHEN-SOLE" for \ 
tired and tender feet. Makes watk- 


anatomically The 


wr a joy. Made 
lorsheim Way. 
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CORLI &-CO. 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our enameled Ladies’ watches will match any 
gown. Our Belt Watches are artistic and new. 
Gold and silver cased diminutive watches, as well as 
the larger styles, are illustrated in our booklets, which 
are sent on application. They also state the price 
at which they can be purchased from any of the 
Leading Jewelers. Every Watch Guaranteed. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 1314 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


Try This Clock Free 
For Two Weeks 


Vhen decide whether you desire 
to join the Art Jewelers’ Library, 
whose members buy everything 
at wholesale. Send us your name 
and address to-day. 

H. CLARKE NEWMAN & CO. 
Dept. N 23 
Mercantile Nat. Bank Bldg., N. Y. City 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A Broad Argument 


The Honorable Carroll D. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt selected as recorder of the 
Commission to adjudicate the issues of the 
coal strike, enjoys an enviable reputation, 
not only as a statistician but as a man who 
invariably investigates both sides of a ques- 
tion before reaching an opinion. 

A story is told in Washington which well 
illustrates his impartial habit of mind. A 
politician, it is said, once asked Mr. Wright 
if he did not think there was much to be said 
in favor of a certain measure which he 


| opposed. 


| Western president, ‘that my road is not so | 


| to the fact that it is just as broad. 


| as the most polite man in the West. 


| his hat. 


Mr. Wright replied that there usually is a 
good dea! to be said on both sides of every 
question. ‘‘ Let me illustrate by a little 
story,’’ he continued. ‘‘ The president of a 
small Western railway once wrote to the 
president of one of the large Eastern systems 
inclosing an annual pass over his little road 
and begging an exchange of courtesy. 

‘“The small Western railroad in question 
boasts of a total trackage, including sidings 
and terminals, of less than thirty miles. 

““TIn reply to its president’s request fora 
pass over the big Eastern line, the president 
of the latter wrote that he regretted his inabil- 
ity to grant free transportation over 3000 miles 
of railway in exchange for an annual pass 
over a road whose total length did not exceed 
the distance a man could walk in a day. 

‘**T will admit,’ retorted the unabashed 


long as yours, but I would call your attention 


>» 


Two Western Luminaries 


Colonel James Hamilton Lewis is regarded 
When- 
ever he meets an acquaintance, however 
humble that person may be, the Colonel lifts 
His memory for names and faces 
has been with him a large element in per- 
sonal popularity. In. this connection an 
excellent story is told at his expense. 

A newspaper man once had occasion to 
interview him, but saw him only a moment. 
They had never met before and they did not 
meet again until more than a year had passed. 
On this second meeting the newspaper man 
was writing a telegram in a district office. 
Colonel Lewis had been. speaking to the 
operator and, turning, saluted the journalist, 
calling him by name. When the Colonel had 
gone out the gratified correspondent said to 


| the operator, ‘‘ That was a marvelous exhibi- 
| tion of memory for Lewis to know my name.’’ 


““T can’t see it that way,’’ said the opera- 
tor; ‘‘ Colonel Lewis asked me your name 
half a minute before he spoke to you.”’ 

At the Hotel Spokane in the city of that 
name Colonel Lewis for several months had 
been patronizing the bootblack of the house. 
Upon nearing the stand the ever-polite Colonel 
would take off his hat to the bootblack before 
seating himself, but with the absent-minded- 
ness of genius he was in the habit of walking 
away without paying for his shine. 
a few months of this sort of thing the boot- 
black ventured to speak to the hotel proprietor. 
He was told that he must collect his own bills. 


He thereupon wrote to the Colonel at Seattle | 


a letter which concluded as follows: 
“Like you, I try to make the world 
brighter, but I think, like you, I should be 


| paid for it.”’ 


Colonel Lewis was delighted and in reply 


| said: 


““T herewith inclose a check for twenty 


| dollars which will, I think, cover my indebt- 


edness. Please accept also my gratitude for 
your courteous patience, and know that I 


| shall henceforth admire the brilliancy of your 


wit as much as I dothe lustre of your shines.”’ 


An Up-to-Date Treasury 


Secretary Shaw believes in hard work. So 


| do Assistant Secretary Ailes and Mr. Shaw’s 


Private Secretary, Robert B. Armstrong. At 
six in the morning Assistant Secretary Ailes 
may be found splitting and sawing wood for 
exercise at his home on Clinton Avenue. 
They all get to the Treasury Department 


| before some clerks are out of bed. 


Mr. Ailes, who has charge of the personnel 
of the Department, exacts that every clerk 
entering or leaving the building between 9 
A. M. and 4 P. M. must register. 

Some of the employees protested to Secre- 
tary Shaw, who laid thé matter before his 
assistant. Mr. Ailes is a mathematician. 
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Magnify- 
ing 
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Attached. 


Polished 
Wood 
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numbered and fully described. 
under an oval-topped 3-inch magnifying glass. 
minerals. 

A mineral cabinet or useful desk ornament. 
send you the Paper Weight, express paid. 


Dept. M, 815-819 16th Street 


SPECIAL 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN : 
MINERAL COLLECTION PAPER WEIGHT 


EDUCATIONAL— ORNAMENTAL 


Price, Complete, 50 Cents (Stamps or Money Order), Express Paid 


We are the exclusive manufacturers and sales agents for this bric-a-brac ornament. 
Send 50 cents (stamps or money order) and we will 
If you are not pleased we will return your money. . 


November 20, 


A mineralogist invented for us a novelty, consisting of a collection of Rocky Mountain Gold 
Silver Ores, Agate, Spar, Malachite, Amazon Stone, Quartz Crystals, Petrified Wood, etc., 
They are artistically arranged and mounted on a polished wood 


Every color of the rainbow glows from these 


nf 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO COMPANY ‘ 


DENVER, COLORADO 


A beautiful color plate of Rocky Mountain minerals and a color plate ie 
of polished agates, each 9x11 inches in size, and 
of photographic illustrations of Indian curios, baskets, odd and useful novelties to be 
had nowhere else, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps, or free with each order. 


a marvelous lot 


The Best Present 


for young persons of artistic tastes. Equally acceptable 
to their elders. Easily learned, pleasant, profitable, 
instructive. 

Our PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90, only $2.25 

Consists of Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber 
Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol 
Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and full in- 
structions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C. O, D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Regular value $3.00. 


40-p. Catalogue No. P 38 FREE 


Illustrates hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, ready for etching. We want you to have it. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


MUSIC AND FUN! 


THE VICTOR 


Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings Your Choice! 


Sousa’s Band, Popular Songs, Vocal Quartets, 


Cornet Solos, Minstrels, etc. ‘one loud and true 
to nature. Everyone can afford one. New bar- 


gain prices. Catalog and information free, 


LYON & HEALY, 12 Adams Street, Chicago 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 


Silver steel, nickel- 
® plated. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 


os price if your 
. acslechasrriee aC 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So, Clinton St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PATENTS & are 


entis allowed. Write for Juventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


No attorney’s 


A Romance 
| of the Rail 


An entertaining little booklet jue 
issued by the LACKAWANNA RAILROAD, 

Handsomely illustrated and con 
taining an amusing love story. 

Send two cents in postage stamps to 
T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, — 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, 
and a copy will be mailed you. 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
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A Complete 548 


Gas Plant for 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


BOYS CAN MAKE MONE} 


The Girls, any industrions, honest person, y 
or old, can have their pay in cash sellii 


Battles’ Reliable Seed 


No outlay required. We furnish stock, sample case and 
of building up a paying trade in your own locality. a : 
interfere with any other business. Illustrated booklet, ~ Bau! 

Plan,’’ gives full information and reports from others. 


Dept. E, FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, 


PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKI 


Exclusive territory —handsome Pp 
Write for catalogues and par 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Clev 


To the Man 
Outdoors 


Nl 
If your work carries yououtdoors %& 
—little or much—and you want to 

be free from colds, coughs, and dan- 

gers of damp and wintry weather, and 
you want to be free from weighty over- 
coat and muffler, try WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. Outside, it is perfect in finish 
and workmanship. Inside, it is the Fleece 
of Comfort that makes 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


different from all other “health”? garments 
—a weaving of loops on loops that keeps 
the body warm, takes up the perspira- 
- tion, allows perfect ventilation, without 
chill, And Wright’s costs no more 
than any other underwear worth 
having. At dealers. Our book, 
“Dressing for Health,” free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH | 


UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin Street 
New York 


Pears 


not only the best soap for 


} 


vilet and bath but also for 


faving. Pears was the in- 


entor of shaving-stick soap. 


| Established over 100 years. 


‘s $1] POSTPAID 
.zor Replaced if 
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factory 


OLLAR RAZOR 


“THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 
anmnot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 
‘ocess temper. GUARANTEE to replace and ask no questions 
linches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
ourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. = 

‘SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 
jor branch offices see Mumnsey's, Argosy, Everybody’s, etc. 


because it is the only perfectly hygienic 
mattress. Made of Kapok, a vegetable fibre 
which simply cannot retain moisture nor 
pack down. We’ll send you an Ezybed on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


and pay all express charges both ways if 
you don’t want to keep it. Will youtry it? A 
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eautiful book about beds free. Send for it. 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CO. 
—}) Dept. M 


Cincinnati, 0. 
Our unique method of selling 

may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 

large Boston establishment, 
ctory and Warerooms to yourdoor. We will quote 
2 our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 
available in the most remote village in the United 
ites as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
0 this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
ase you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
Ung and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
d freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


JERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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We teach you thoroughly at your home by our Automatic 
mitter for $5.00 per month. Particulars and testi- 
Monials mailed free. 
National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


THE SATURDAY 


He summed up the situation as follows: 

There are five thousand employees in the 
Treasury building. If, under more lax regu- 
lations, three thousand of them should average 
a tardiness of ten minutes a day, the total 
| day’s tardiness would be thirty thousand 
minutes. As a Treasury day, deducting a 
half-hour for luncheon, is six and a half 
hours, the loss to the Department, calculated in 
terms of individual service, would amount to 
seventy-six and nine-tenths days every day. 
In a secular year, say of three hundred days, 


because individual tardinesses of ten minutes 
were overlooked. 

Secretary Shaw saw the point. 
was that instead of modifying the order, the 
time-card exactions were made more binding 
than before. 

‘The more progressive among the clerks wel- 
come the modern methods. Mr. Armstrong’s 
order requiring each of the ten thousand 
letters received daily to be stamped with elec- 
trically operated time devices, showing the 
hour and minute of its arrival at the various 
divisions to which it goes for consideration, 
and enjoining the mailing of an answer thereto 
before 4 P. M. of the day the letter arrives, 
has caused the fear of time to fall upon the 
whole Department. 

Last week the following conversation was 
overheard between two Treasury women: 

““T used to have time,’’ said one, ‘‘ to read 
some of the magazines and new books during 
office hours, but I’m getting frightfully behind 
in literary affairs now.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ said her companion, “‘ we all realize 
the difference. For my part, I°don’t get a 
minute for my crocheting.’’ 


How Governor Taft Saves Time 


Governor Taft is a large man and at first 
glance might appear inclined to move pon- 
derously. There is, in fact, little to suggest 
in his ordinary movements the strenuous life 
he really leads. But though he does not lay 
about him at random, every stroke counts. 

His recent visit in Washington gave a 
chance to observe some of his methods of 
work. In the carriage to and from Secretary 
Root’s house, where he was a guest, Governor 
Taft was to be seen arranging documents pre- 
paratory to dictating to a stenographer. 

At one time when he had occasion to take 
a train out of Washington he sat in his office 
in the Insular Division of the War Depart- 
ment and continued dictating matters of 
state until the last moment. Then he rose, 
calmly went to his carriage, instructing the 
stenographer to accompany him. On the way 
to the station the dictating was resumed, and 
at the train another stenographer, who had 
been previously assigned to the trip, was in 
waiting. Dismissing stenographer number 
one the Governor began with stenographer 
number two. As the train pulled out he was 
seen busily engaged. He has at nearly all 
times a stenographer at hand, and he is able 
to accomplish an almost incredible amount 
of work. 

While being shaved or having his boots 
blacked he dictates letters or memoranda. 

His deliberate persistence and his employ- 
ment of many minutes and _ hours that 
ordinary men waste have enabled him to stand 
the strain of a position which might easily 
break down the health of even a more robust 
man. 


Deed 
One Idea of Happiness 


LONG the upper Potomac, between Great 
Falls and MHarper’s Ferry, Grover 
Cleveland, when he was President, found 
great delight in fishing Among the canal 
men and fishermen of the vicinity many in- 
teresting incidents of the eminent visitor’s 
outings are repeated. 

At the place on the Potomac known as 
Point of Rocks the President was fishing one 
day and with democratic simplicity chatting 
with some canal boatmen. One of the latter 
remarked that people in that vicinity were 
very glad to see the President enjoying him- 
self. 

‘“Ves,’’ said the President, ‘‘ there are two 
ideal states of happiness in this world, and 
one of them is to fish and catch something,’”’ 
and he pointed to his string of bass. 

“What's the other happy state?’’ ventured 
one of his auditors. 

‘“The other great felicity,’’ replied the 
President, pointing to one of the members of 
his party, who had been casting his line dili- 
gently and with great enjoyment but without 
other visible results, ‘‘ is to fish and not catch 
anything.’’ 


The result | 


this would reach the astonishing aggregate | 
of seventy-six and nine-tenths years, and all | 


| 
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The Work of a Million Men 


The concentrated results of lives of research, invention, discovery, the 
latest word that science has to say—all are found in 


THE NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS: 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876- 
1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Columbia University. 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 


(Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors) 


SOME INDISPUTABLE FACTS 


It is NEW, it is not a Revision. 


It is the ONLY new Encyclopedia published in English during the last ten years. 

In FULLNESS, COMPREHENSIVENESS and extent and beauty of ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, it so far exceeds any other Encyclopedia in English as to be comparable only 
to the great GERMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of Brockhaus and the Meyer. 

It is not a Dictionary, a mere word-book, but a true Encyclopedia, a summary of 
all knowledge, the gist of all learning from the beginning of history down to to-day. 

It is copiously and richly illustrated with full-page plates—ut1o0o0 of which are 


in color —cuts in the text, maps and charts. 
together would make a volume the size of Webster’s Dictionary. 
are complete and embody all the latest changes in Geographical and Political 
boundaries; the charts show graphically the facts of Historical interest, 
Mineral deposits, Agricultural products, etc. 


Now in Course of Publication. 
15,000 Pages 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES— Free 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen 
plates of maps, colored and plain illustrations, names of 


contributors and information regarding a 


Special Discount to The Saturday Evening Post 


Readers Subscribing Now 


and our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


17 Royal Octavo Volumes 
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‘The maps 
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MEAD & 
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New York 
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=f NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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little-payment plan for THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST readers. 
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etc. No middleman’s profit — 


the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
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In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
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Write for illustrated catalogue sf 


showing hundreds of designs ZD 
free. 2. 
All work guaranteed, special 


designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: Itentersinto their life 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular; $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
\ Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
y raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to_ succeed. 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


The AMERICAN BOY | 


i Courses by Mail in American 
H. Politics, History,Civics, Econom- 
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ohn D. Long, Senator Spooner, 


John W. Foster, Ex-Gov. Boutwell, 
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our students. 


Text-books Free to 
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Write to-day. 
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SYSTEM 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(50th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


(50th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.” Illustrated. 


$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(20th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


‘Barrie at his best.” $1.50. 


By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 75 cents. 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


Every poem anew poem, Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS — ALL 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


What finer Christmas gift than a 


Grandfather Clock 


Adds beauty and dignity to the home, 


curacy. 
Our ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell ’’ Hall Clock 


is, as its name implies, a good, honest, 
full-size hall clock, finely made, beau- 
tifully finished, and with heavy, old 
style 8-day weight movement, striking 
hours and_half-hours on extra large, 
deep-toned cathedral gong. Not a 
cheap mantel clock movement (simply 
with large hands and long rod), but a 
movement which we fully guarantee 
for 5 years and which is built to last 
a lifetime or more. 

CASE—has same fine workmanship 
and finish which puts our clocks zz a 
class by themselves, with long polished 
turnings, finely carved top, brass urns, 
moon-shaped door, paneljbase. Full hall 
clock size, 7% ft. high by 19 in. wide. 
MOVEMENT— is made to our order 
from an old hall clock model and is the 
only movement obtainable today in 
which each bearing runs in a polished 
brass bushing (/ise the jewels of a 
watch), insuring the old-time accuracy 
and long life. Heavy brass weights, 
long pendulum, large ball, old style 


crank key. 

Special Xmas Prices neces 
where in U. S. if you mention 7he 
Saturday Evening Post. With enam- 
elled dial (without moon attachment), 
Flemish oak $38.75, polished golden 
oak or birch mahogany $42, solid 
mahogany $52. 

Extra Special. Until Christmas, we 
will put on our beautiful Victor Hugo 
brass dial, having polished brass raised 
figures, gun metal figure ring, ormolu 
brass back ground and raised orna- 
ments, together with working moon 
dial, keeping track of the moon changes 
—for only $5 extra (worth $15). 

(We can also furnish the oak or birch mahogany case with a good 
ordinary long-pendulum spring movement and enamelled dial 
at $29). Order today by mail or telegraph. Entire satisfaction 
and safe delivery fully guaranteed. Number is limited and 
these prices will not be repeated. Catalog free. 


Linn Murray Furn. Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


that 
soles. 


Convinces before you buy, 


Oak 


have 


Regals 
Our booklet explains the test and lists 


63 New Fall Styles for Men 


genuine 


and Women. Free on Request. 


THE REGAL SHOE 
762 Summer Street BOSTON 


feo 


Between the Lines 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S stimulat- 
M ing influence upon the output of books 
is to be increased. As an author he 
| has added a few books directly, and as the 
founder of numerous libraries he will 
| undoubtedly be responsible, first and last, for 
much additional bookmaking. Now comes 
| the organization of the great Carnegie Fund 
of ten millions for the promotion of original 
research, and it is reasonably certain that 
| this will involve the production of many 
| books. Much sage advice has been proffered 
| regarding the building of laboratories, the 
endowment of observatories and a multitude 
of other projects, but it is altogether probable 
that when the organization is effected, late in 
the year, it will be found that original scien- 
tific research on the part of individuals will 
be the chief object. How these individuals 
are to be selected is one of the many ques- 
| tions which are being most seriously consid- 
ered by competent experts, but it is evident 
that the results of the scientific investigations 
will be formulated in theses and reports, and 
these will be published. Since these publi- 
cations will have a distinctive character on 
account of the uniqueness of the endowment 
| fund, and the responsibility involved in its 
application, the quality of the publications 
becomes a matter of peculiar consequence. 
Paper which will be durable, careful print- 
ing and unexceptionable mechanical details 
will be regarded as primary essentials. The 
books will be manufactured under the direct 
supervision of the officers of the Fund, and 
doubtless published bythem. Probably they 
will be put forth without copyright, since they 
| will be intended for the information of schol- 
| ars, and they will be distributed to institutions 
of learning and to great libraries. It will be 
a most interesting new departure in publi- 
cation. Though the reports of the Govern- 
ment’s scientific departments are familiar 
enough, the publication of the original inves- 
tigations made under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Fund should, and doubtless will, 
have an importance and a character which 
will render them distinctive. 


Some Millionaire Authors 


Mr. Carnegie himself now has a substantial 
list of books to his credit. Some fifteen years 


+} have intervened between his first book, 
Triumphant Democracy, and his recent 
volume of addresses and essays. When 


Triumphant Democracy appeared its some- 
what overexultant note provoked criticisms, 
but wisdom is justified of her children, and 
American democracy has certainly triumphed 
abundantly since. The lighter side of the 
steel king’s life was illustrated when he took 
a hand in the preparation of a book on coach- 
| ing in England. His last book preaches the 
| gospel of success, and assuredly no one has a 
better right to speak. On the strength of his 
| authorship of books proper to literature Mr. 

Carnegie was elected a member of the 

Authors’ Club, of New York. The club now 
| occupies a handsome suite of rooms in the 

Annex of the Carnegie Music Hall. Some 
| years since the club gave Mr. Carnegie a 
| reception. Of his own literary work he spoke 
| most modestly. He made no claims to 
special consideration as author, but expressed 
his appreciation of his membership with a 
convincing simplicity and modesty. 

In the case of another multi-millionaire 
author it is said that literary modesty was not 
a distinguishing quality. At about the time 
that Triumphant Democracy was published, 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor dawned on the 
literary horizon as the author of Valentino, an 
Italian historical romance of the sixteenth 
century. ‘‘In Rome,’’ began Mr. Astor, 
““on a crisp December morning in the year 
1501, Monsignor Roccamura, Governor- 
General and Prelate of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, stood at the rampart of that fortress 
| gazing upon the eddying Tiber at his feet, 
| upon the houses opposite, and upon the Alban 

hills stretching away southward in varying 

tints of verdure.’’ It is a style which might 

be termed turgid, but the story was relieved 

by some able bits of fighting, and was by no 

means bad. Yet the public received it with 

scant favor, and disappointment at the failure 
| of his literary ambition as well as his political 
| aspirations is said to have had something to 
do with Mr. Astor’s self-expatriation. 

Undeterred by this experience, Mr. John 
Jacob Astor followed his cousin’s example. 
His own tastes are scientific rather than 
literary. His mechanical accomplishments 
include the ability to drive an engine, and 
one of his favorite studies has been astron- 
omy. Very naturally he drew upon this 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


There 
is a Guarantee 
of 25 years 

behind every 
Stiffened 


JAS. BOSS “tes 
Watch Case 


It’s the only gold filled case that has proved 
its wearing quality by test of time. Made, 
sold and worn since 1853. Remember this 
when buying a watch, and insist on having 
a Boss case with the Keystone trade-mark 


— stamped inside. oO 


Send for booklet., 

THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Recollections 
of a Remarkable 


COLONEL MCCLURE, acquaitt 
ance of every president from 
more, Pierce and Buchanan do 
to Theodore Roosevelt, tri 
counsellor of Abraham Linco! 
editor of the Philadelphia Tin 
for 25 years, man of affairs, and wide acquaint 
ance with all our public men, has just written 
large 500-page book of his Recollections, in whi 
he points out to the young men of to-day the wondéi 
progress made by our Republic during the 50 years 
been at the forefront, watching the trend of events. 
pronounced a most valuable contribution to history, 
not like history at all, for it is as fascinating as a newsp 
story, and out of the usual lines. Every man born sin 
war, or with sectional prejudice in his veins, or narrow 
of politics and policies, should read it. Nothing of n 
real value could be thought of as a Christmas present 
young man with a bent for politics, or a lively inte: 
national affairs. It will broaden and liberalize his views 
no other book we know of. Pamphlet P, showing sam} 
pages, sent to convince. 


Price $3.50 in half leather binding ; $3.00 in full clot 
THE SALEM PRESS CO., Salem, Mass, 


MOST ACCEPTABLE AS A 
to any mem- 
ber of the 


Holiday Gift “x2 


For the Home, Library, Sick-Room, Studio, Office, 


Sevoot oe THE STANDORETTE¥ 
ies 


An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Reading 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand, Card 


y AY Z Stand, Sewing Stand, Drawing 
|» a Ste Board, all in one handsome piece 
i rs) of furniture. Compactly 

wy folded; shipped in box 


24x 21x 2 3-4. 


in use giv- tS 3 
ing the best eas 

of satisfaction. Shippedon_ , 
approval, freight paid. If / 
not as represented, money L 
refunded. All adjustments 

are automatic. Made of steel tubing. Finished 
oxidized, nickel plated, white or black en- |¥ 
ameled. Handsome booklet FREE. t 


D. H.Allen & Co., 34 Main St.,Miamisburg, 0. & 


Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp . $10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . . .30 
Electric Carriage Lamps . 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns . 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 


$12.00 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits - - 2,25 
Battery Motors . $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 2.00 


3.50 
1.50 


Electric Railway 
Pocket Flash Lights 5 : 
Necktie Lights . T5cto 3.00 


Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. The lowest price 
in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


Send for Standard Chart of Physical Culture 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It shows 
you by carefully prepared illustrations how to develop — 
each and every part of your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for 10c. in stamps or silver. State : 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
134 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Moving Picture Machines 
You _can_ make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS You. can, make 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppo! 
for men‘ with 
capital. We starty 
furnishing complete 


Frontenac 


QUEBEC 
Quebec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- 
posed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing air is the elixir 
of life which thousands have vainly sought in Florida's 
milder climate. No grander views are to be found in the 
world than those from the CHATEAU FRONTENAC, and 
in winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 
suminer. Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, 
Hockey, etc., abound to the heart’s content. 


yl! Supply 
special offer 
plains ever 
sent free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, 


(Trade Mark Registered) 

Ideal bedroom and bath slippers. 
Knitted fabric, with soft, white 
wool fleece. Best for 
rubber boots. Com- 
fort, health, conve- 
nience. All sizes, 25c.; 

dealers or by mail. 
Parker pays postage. Catalogue. J. H. PARKER, Dept. 57 
103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


At Factory Prices 


We show the latest and best features, al 
invite you to send for illustrated catalog 
which we think will be convincing @ 
will cost you nothing. 


SANITARY MFG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. 
233 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woops) ATHEr 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorate your homes. 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, mus 
stands, bags, pocket-books and a hundred other: 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occas 
You need not be an artist to master it. Send 
spectus. D. McCARTHY, Director National School of C: 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. __ 


Some are earning $50 
per week and upwards 
Men and women wanted every where to op- 


O f- erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


remarkable recommending features ; previous 


experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 


KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 


564 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


The * SUN’? Outshines Them All 
Burns 90 per cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas — costs but little 
more than daylight. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 
Write for Our Liberal Terms to Agents. 

Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 

SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. Box 603, Canton, O, 

(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pen 


Our Special Xmas Offer 


GUARANTEED 
FINEST GRADE 14K. GOLD PEN 


YOUR 

CHOICE 

a a 

POPULAR Postpaid 
STYLES to any 
FOR ONLY Address 


BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. Satisfactory, 
or Money Refunded 


Our Extraordinary 
Offer 


You may try the pen for a week. It 
you like it, remit ; if not, return 
it. Everread or hear of anything fairer? 

The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is fit- 
ted with highest grade, large size, 14k 
gold pen, of any desired flexibility (fine, 
medium or stub pen as desired). Either 
style, richly gold mounted, for presen- 
tation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Why not order a_dozen of these pens 
for Christmas Presents for your 
friends? Surely you will not be able to 
secure anything at three times the 
price that will give such continuous 
pleasure and service. Everybody appre- 
ciates a good Fountain Pen. Safety 
pocket pen holder sent free of charge 
with each pen, 


Illustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
style; on right, gentlemen's style 


Lay this POST Down 
and Write NOW 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
772 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


The cheapest screenings 
‘'r commonest soft coal is 
nade to yield best heat- | 
mg results in houses 
quipped with 


Jot Water or Steam 


The apparatus is now simply and cheaply | 
“ected in old homes. without in any way | 
‘tering the house. Send today for valu- 
ble booklet. 


“AMERICAYRADOR Caney 


\fakers of IDEAL Boilers 
nd AMERICAN Radiators 


— 


Dept. D 
CHICAGO 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walkingapleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
Crowd the shoe. Atall drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., ostage paid. Send size of shoe. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 
jE Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Monogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 

a 75e. Samples and Valuable Booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,” 
ui JW. COCKKUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
ee 
(Ol OINS FREE. Buying list, 10 cents 
St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co. 


————— 1003 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold. Selling list 


THE SALOK DAT “EVENING POST 


Club Closing ! 


Our Shakespeare Club has only a few sets of the splendid International Edition of 
Shakespeare left at its disposal, and it is certain that they will be distributed in a week 


knowledge in his romance @ Ja Jules Verne, 
which was entitled, A Journey in Other 
Worlds. Various amusing tales are told of 
the secrecy observed in the preparation of the 
book and the care with which the author’s 
incognito was preserved until the book was 
ready to be launched. When the announce- 
ment was finally made there was a stir in 
newspaperdom, and the volume of free adver- 
tising was all that the most exacting author 
could desire. Nevertheless, while A Journey 
probably gained a fair success, it is said that 
the author was dissatisfied, and as yet he has 
not repeated his venture into the literary field. 


Of Interest to the Collector 


Of a very different order is the making of 
éditions de luace which has been done by other 
millionaires. A superb book on the famous 
Restigouche salmon river was prepared by the 
late Dean Sage, of Albany, bibliophile and 
fisherman, who was stricken down in camp 
on his beloved river. The late William T. 
Walters, whose magnificent art collections in 
Baltimore include an array of Chinese porce- 
lains which is possibly the choicest in the 
world, followed up the private publication of 
various art books with the preparation of a 
monumental book on ‘‘ Oriental Ceramic 
Art.’’ Artists made water-color drawings 
from costly porcelains which Prang, the dean 
of American lithographers, reproduced with 
marvelous fidelity. Chinese types were 
imported from the Orient, and an English 
expert who had lived long in China prepared 
the text. Some copies were sold, the price 
being the modest sum of $500, but the work 
was really simply an expression of Mr. 
Walters’ love of art. Unhappily he did not 
live to see its completion, but all his ideas 
were carried out by his son. Another costly 
example of the finest bookmaking is the superb 
work on Jades prepared under the direction of 
Heber R. Bishop, of New York, whose remark- 
able private collection is held in honor by 
amateurs. Thus far Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
has been a collector rather than a maker of 
books, but with the multiplication of his 
treasures of paintings, porcelains, tapestries, 
and all manner of objects of vertu, possibly 
he may be moved to the private publication 
of some memento of his treasures. At pres- 
ent Mr. Morgan’s collections are divided 
between Europe and America. Very natu- 
rally he objects to the absurd duty which 
America assesses upon the importation of 
works of art. There is absolutely no connec- 
tion, but the mention of this overpowering 
name suggests an essay at an epitaph written 
by an English journalist when the Shipping 
Trust was announced. Two lines were much 
as follows: 
Here lies Mr. Morgan beneath this stone, 
And God now runs the world alone. 


The Rage for Subscription Editions 


Apropos of costly books, the recent announce- 
ment of a subscription-book publisher is 
nothing if not impressive. He has selected 
a French novelist of considerable vogue many 
years ago, whose work is characterized by an 
astonishing absence of reserve. This prolific 
realist, a realist of the frankest kind, is to be 
published according to the announcement in 
editions whose prices are staggering even in 
this day of five million or nine million dollar 
palaces for steel kings. There is to be one 
supreme édilion de luxe limited to a few sets 
at the modest price of $100,000. There are 
to be other editions at $50,000 and $25,000. 
The ways of bookmakers and bookbuyers are 
often past comprehension, and the exact rea- 
sons for an investment of $100,000 in the 
voluminous works of this outspoken novelist 
will remain a mystery to most of us. 

The reason for another costly book pub- 
lished a few years since was more obvious. 
It was called The Book of Wealth, and its 
object was to picture the luxurious environ- 
ments of the Vanderbilts and others whose 
names are synonymous with gold. The price 
was $2500, and it is said that it met witha 
considerable degree of success. At the pres- 
ent time many elaborate editions are made of 
standard authors which depend largely upon 
“hand-painted’’ illustrations, which are 
copied in water-colors from pictures usually 
made in Paris and reproduced in photo- 
gravure. These illustrations are colored by 
hand, and the quality of the paper, and par- 
ticularly the richness of the binding, bring 
the prices of the limited editions up into the 
hundreds and even the thousands. There 
are assuredly books for all manner of readers. 
The multi-millionaire can invest a hundred 
thousand dollars inasingle set. Forthesum 
of five cents the messenger boy can possess 
himself of a most absorbing ‘‘ shocker.’’ 


or ten days. 
payment plan. 
chance go by. 

amination, express prepaid. 
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When they are sold there will be no more sets at half price and on the easy 
No lover of Shakespeare, no student or general reader, should let this 
J Send the coupon today and a set will be forw arded to you for ex- 
If you act promptly, you will be in time to participate in 


this opportunity to secure the best Shakespeare at half price. 


Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes— 7 


,00O Pages— Size, 8 x 514 


inches 


The International Shakespeare 


The International Edition will be an ornament to your Library and you can show it 
to the greatest Shakespearian authority living —if you happen to meet him—with the 


assurance that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. 
Everything that Shakespeare wrole is 
including the Sonnets and Poems — and a life of Shakespeare by Dr. 

There are 400 i]lustrations— art plates in colors, 1 
gravures—and the sets are handsomely bound in half-leather and cloth. 


accurate Cambridge text. 


with the set. 


It reproduces the famous and 

given complete — 
Gollancz is included 
rare wood-cuts and photo- 
TE Don't 


worry over the obscure passages and muddy type of a tr ‘ashy edition when a COMP (ake 
Shakespearian Library can be bought on our Club plan for a trifling outlay of a fere 


No Other Edition Contains: 


cents a day. 


* tised edition tn exist- 

ence—in less than 40 

Volumes — containing Critical Comments on the plays and 

characters selected from the writings of eminent Shakespear- 

jan scholars. These comments make clear the larger mean- 
ing of the play and the nature of the characters. 


Complete Glossaries : 


Critical Comments e This is the oly adver- 


Immediately follow- 
ing each playisa full 
Glossary, giving the 
meaning af every obsolete or difficult word. No other edi- 
tion contains Glossaries as complete and full as these, and no 
other edition contains the Glossaries in the same volumes as 
the plays. 

« Preceding each play is an analysis of 
Arguments: the play — called an ‘*Argument ’’— 
——_— written in an interesting story-telling 
style. If you do not care to read the entire play, you can 
read its plot and the development of its story through the 
Argument. 


Two Sets of Notes: 1s js: 


4 wo full sets a 
tt connection with each play — Explanatory Notes for the 
average reader and Critical Notes for the critical student or 


scholar. 
Study Methods * plete Method of Study for 
3 each play, consisting of Study 
Questions and Suggestions — the idea of the editors being to 
give in the set a college course in Shakespeare study. 

so much interesting ma- 


A Life of the Poet: 
terial concerning Shake- 


speare himself. There is a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz, with critical estimates of his character and genius 
by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephens and other writers. They 
are vivid articles —interesting from start to finish —and they 


relate all that the world vea/dy knows about Shakespeare. 


« This edition contains a com- 


« No other edition contains 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that this edition will please the most exacting buyer, 


that we are willing to send complete sets for examination, 
is necessary if you wish to obtain a set before the closing of the Club. 
present prices a set of this edition is a rare book bargain. 


But prompt action 
At the 
The prices are 


$22.00 for a set in half-leather and $18.00 for a set in cloth — about one-half 


the regular subscription prices. 


$1.00 a Month 


To be sure of a set at the Club prices, you had better cut off 
We will send you a set for 
leisurely inspection (express paid by us), and if it is not satis- 
factory, it may be returned at our expense without costing 


the coupon and mail it to us today. 


you a cent. 


FRE 


passage in any of the Plays or Poems. 


more to the average reader than a Concordance. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Always Ready for Instant Use 


By pushing lever, a steady, brilliant, strongly re- 
flected electric light is ob- 
tained. Illuminates the 
darkest corner instantly. 
Handy at bedside, and in all 
cases of emergency. Takes 
the place of lamp or candle, 
without need of matches, or 
danger of fire. Will last for 
years. Price, prepaid, $2.00. 
Extra batteries for recharg- 


ing, 35c. each. 
Send for booklet FREE, 


WM. ROCHE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 
40 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fit Bech Fas 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring drg 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.”’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


mrs SEARCHLIGHTS 


You may pay in little payments of 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, 
a complete Index of Shakespeare’s works 
by means of which the student can readily find any 
No Concordance of Shake- 
speare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth 

None of the 

other widely advertised editions contains a Topical Index. 


University 
Society 


78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, a 

set of the New Inter- 

national Shakespeare in 

half-leather with Index and 

Method of Study. If satis- 

factory I agree to pay $1 with- 

in 5 days and $1 per month 

thereafter for 21 months; if not 

satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. 


Vame .. 


DLP Coban 


City... 


In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 
SoBuk sr al-29. 


If You Have Talent for 


~ DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 
} your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 


} with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


) Studio 85 World Bldg., N. ¥ 


1 
; 
| 
i 
i] 
i 
3 
1 
{ 


Complete College Course. 
60 Lessons. Good Busi- 


Penmanship ness Hand Guaranteed, 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Best, Most Practical, and Finest Course in Writing ever offered. 
Best penmen contributed. 
A $2 BOOK FOR $1. READY DEC. 1. LESSONS BY MAIL, 
Hoffmann-Metropolitan Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


° 7 Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
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CH RISTMAS | A Tenderfoot on 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
A payment on, and secure the immediate 
W delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DO IT: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph—select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
itfand want to keep it, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 

REMEMBER: We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 
every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

IT|)IS SAFE to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not to doso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
Forinstance: Ask your local bank how 


book of commercial ratings. 
be told that we stand at the top in 
credit, promptness and responsibility. 
All you need to do is to make a selec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 
of our Liberal Credit System. There is 
nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or 
m in fact anything that you would not 
experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
get §45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
. but $5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, [for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
92, 94, 96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


| GETS THIS | 


565020 AUTOMOBILE) 


5 The OLDSMOBILE ti 
Hy The 20th Century Horseless Carriage i 


i = i 
| Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 |] 
| miles per hour; expense of running, 9g cent per 

4 mile; price, $650.00. 


Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for it 
3 months’ trial subscription to Hy 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ 


A handsome magazine for book- |} 
keepers, cashiers and business |) 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora- 
tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- ||| 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightnin Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.00 a Year. 


Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send 
your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 


we are rated in Dun's or Bradstreet's | 
You will | 


Write today for our catalogue, or tell | 


51 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


| till you die 


Thunder Mountain 
(Continued from Page 5) 


economic production, I feel justified in 
predicting a great future for this section. 
Of course one of the serious drawbacks 
to the country is lack of transportation 
and a long snow season, but the demon- 
stration of tonnage will bring with it 
not only one but several roads, as the 
country presents no serious obstacles 
to railroad building. With the Cceur 
d’Aléne and Buffalo Hump mines to 
the north and Silver City to the south, I 
see nothing unreasonable in predicting 
large mines on the same belt in this 
heretofore unexplored region. Do not 
understand me as in any way con- 
necting this section with the Thunder 
Mountain country, as my investigations 
there were limited and would not permit 
of my speaking for or against it.’’ 


Now this much credence is to be given to 
Hunter’s statement, no matter what sort of a 
man you may happen to think he is: If the 
Big Creek country does not turn out as he 
has represented it to his clients he will lose 
his job. For his clients have nothing to sell. 
In fact none of the properties herein men- 
tioned is owned by companies offering stock 
for sale. The men who own these prospects 
are able to develop them. If there is any 
money to be made when the prospects become 
mines, these men will keep it. It may be 
convenient to operate the mines through cor- 
porations and the stock will be properly 
listed, but it will not go on the market. At 
least that is the intention of the men who 
owned these properties this fall. They are 
following the advice of the old song which 
says, ‘‘ When you get a good thing, save it, 
save it; when you get a good thing, save it 


1» 


For the Ear of the Small Investor 


The attitude of investors who have actually 
got into the Big Creek country is that of the 
man who bought a big ledge on Smith Creek 
near the Empress properties, and replied when 
they asked him why he didn’t buy another 


property: ‘‘ Well, if I’ve got anything I’ve | 


is worth 
I’m not sure 


got enough. That ledge there 
$50,000,000 or not a penny. 
which, but I’m going to see.”’ 

It is altogether likely that a wagon road 
will come to Big Creek next summer and with 
it will come stamp mills for such of these prop- 
erties as shall become real mines. A little 
mill, capable of handling in a year enough 
ore to developareally great mine, may be put 
up on Big Creek, after the wagon road arrives, 
for six or seven thousand dollars. Ifa prop- 
erty has any sort of prospects with a wagon 
road running to it an owner can borrow that 
much money on it, and development may go 
ahead without soliciting money from the sale 
of stock in the open market. This explana- 
tion of the situation seems to be due to the 
readers who may see tempting offers of 
Thunder Mountain mining stock next spring, 
and therefore be inclined to invest. The 
advice of deponent is—notto invest. The 
country may be infested with wildcat schemes 
with the Thunder Mountain or the Big Creek 
brand on them. But unless some reputable 
expert passes upon a proposition, the small 
investor should not touch it. 

Mines may develop this winter on Big 


Creek as great as the Homestake, which has | 


paid nearly one hundred million dollars in 
dividends. This is possible. But on the 
other hand, frauds as magnificent as ever 
disgraced the country will follow the great 
development. There is nosilver lining with- 
out acloud! If these great mines do develop, 
every citizen of the country will get his share, 
for the great increase of gold will give an 
impetus to every line of trade. It is just as 
well to let the rich grow richer, if they grow 
rich in gold mines, for they can afford to lose 
ifthey lose; and anyway the law ofthe talents, 
“to him that hath shall be given,’’ will oper- 
ate in spite of the poor man’s protest. The 
law is as old as the universe. No chance 
discovery of gold in Idaho’s hills can change 
it. But it never affected the world’s happi- 
ness, and never in the world’s history can 
affect it so little as now. For what we call 
creature comforts are given to nearly all who 
care to possess them, and the keys to all the 
world of learning and the latchstrings of such 
content as learning brings are in every one’s 
hands. After a man is sure of three meals a 
day, a comfortable bed to sleep on, a bit of 
grass to play on, and a friend to talk to and 
plenty of work to keep him from rusting, 
nothing else is of real importance. Nature’s 


stamp mill may have ground gold out of the 


A Christmas Gift 


which comes 


Fifty-'wo Times 


M! LLIONS of people are 
wondering what to get as 
Christmas remembrances for rela- 
tives and friends. Most of them 
are looking for gifts which will be 
really appreciatedand enjoyed, but 
which can be bought without too 
great an outlay. Can you think 
of a present which, at an expense 
of $1.00, will give more pleasure 
than a year’s subscription to 


EVENING POST 


Such a gift only starts on Christmas Day—it con- 
tinues for a whole year. It comes to your friend 
fifty-two times as a pleasant reminder of your 


kindness. 


To make the remembrance still more acceptable, 
we have arranged a peculiarly graceful way 
of announcing it. A dainty four-page card, 
of appropriate design, printed in colors, will 
be sent to any person for whom a subscription 
is ordered as a Christmas present. On the third 
page of this card is ‘““A Christmas Greeting,” 
in which it is stated that we have been in- 
structed by (the name of the donor being 
written on the card) to enter the subscription 
and to send it each week for the ensuing year. 


Do not forget to give your own name as well as the 
name and address of the friend who is to receive the 
subscription, and to state it is intended as a Christmas 
gift. We will mail both the card and the first copy so 
as to be received on Christmas morning. Send in your” 
orders as early as possible, then there will be no possibility 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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“To smile 
in victory 
is casy~ 

in defect, 


heroic” 


iE publishers of SUCCESS have issued 
/an exquisitely engraved twelve-leaf Cal- 
sar. This Calendar is one of the finest 
»mples of the famous Colortype Process, 
sich excels lithography in its beautiful soft 
(esand colorings. The twelve designs are 
) sinal paintings made for SuCCEss by Amer- 
(s leading artists, and represent subjects of 
4 eral and inspirational interest. The orig- 
1| of the one for December, herewith shown 
Mn is a most exquisite painting by 


famous artist, J. C. Leyendecker, repre- 
ting ‘‘ The Three Wise Men of the East.’’ 


‘he Success Calendar will be sent entirely 
1: of charge and postpaid to any address 
) request. 


| THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
pt. P, 756 University Building, New York 


MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 
® Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


\ > A PROFITABLE 
~AEARN TRADE AT HOME 
OUR COMPLETE COURSE IN 


2ZNGRAVING 


With Tools and 
Materials .. $5 00 


RITE FOR t AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING 
*OSPECTUS. (Room 2)— 30 E, 14th Street, New York 


eattiful Evergreen Christmas Trees 


delivered express paid anywhere in the U. S. 
4 feet high by 314 feet in diameter, $1.50 
6 “ “e 5 “oe ae 3.00 


_ SOUTHERN HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 

th red and white berries. Three 7 in. sprigs of each, post- 
id, $1.00. FREE—with each order received before 
ecember 10, a selected sprig of Mistletoe. Dealers should 
‘ite for special prices for Trees and Mistletoe in quantities. 


\1€ Forest Products Co., P. 0. Box 15, Columbia, Tenn, 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


; LIFE PRESERVERS 
SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 


All about them in our 156 page catalogue. 
2 Mailed free. Des Moines Incubator Co. 
Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
DER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 


} 


| a little court on the shingle beach. 


| That is all you can say. 


THE. SATORDAT 


Idaho rocks by the ton, and for all the average 
man should care whoever gets it should be 
welcome to it. 

The road to Thunder Mountain may be 
black with men next year, and as the year 
grows old some men may come back over the 
road weary from carrying gold. And others 
may stay in the hills and find happiness. 
For the chief glory of gold-hunting is in the 
chase and not atthe endof thehunt. Forifa 
man does not love the hills, if he does not find 
joy in life in the open, and rejoice in trying 
his strength on a steep hill or across a cliff, 
if he does not find peace and comfort in work 
though it be hard and grimy, if he has no 
pleasure in heavy feet at night anda hard bed 
and a simple meal—these gold-hills have 
nothing for him but torments, and all their 
gold will be ashes to him when he touches it. 
Or if he takes it away and would make it serve 
him, the gold will curse him and mock him 
and burn his hands like coals. And yet men 
do not curb their lusts with the wisdom of the 
race. Wise saws about the folly of men who 
try to buy real happiness with money will not 
stop one man of all the thousands that will 
swing into the Thunder Mountain trail next 
spring. And if they really find the pot of 
gold at the foot of the rainbow it may build 
an empire in the West, cause cities to spring 
up in the wilderness, make civilization wax 
strong in the desert; the course of a million 
lives may be changed and the destinies of 
nations; but will one soul be happier than it 
would have been if Thunder Mountain had 
hidden its gold and men had never found it? 

And that is the riddle of the sphinx again. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth and last paper 
by Mr. White on the Thunder Mountain gold 
strike. 
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Monsieur de Blowitz 
By Vance Thompson 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


Brightly- 
dressed women gather to him from every point 
of the compass; while he who has his emis- 
saries in every quarter of the world, and whose 
subtle influence is felt at each episode of the 
European movement, gives himself up with 
pardonable indulgence—under the ample um- 
brella—to the pretty trifles of glib women’s 
charm and chatter. Before he has enjoyed 
enough, and obedient to one of those harm- 
less devices in which well-taught men of the 
world often indulge, he retires from this 
charmed and, as I can affirm, charming circle, 
and climbs to the great villa on the cliff. 
There are letters to be written and telegrams 
to be sent to Paris, and perhaps an article 
meditated during the afternoon.”’ 

M. de Blowitz affords a singularly fine ex- 
ample of what the man of will and brain can 
make of his life. Circumstances aided him 
very little. He had neither the collaboration 
of a great fortune nor the assistance of a 
well-known name. By his own efforts he 
craned himself into the position which no 
man ever held before and no man probably 
will ever hold again. No ruler of Europe 
has been so potent a factor in preserving 
European peace. Yet he is not a statesman, 
A master of journalism, who could instruct 
the most expert American reporter, he is not 
a journalist. He checkmated Bismarck and 
““cooked Count Munster’s goose’’—to use 
the late Lord Lytton’s phrase—and yet he 
is not a diplomatist. He is De Blowitz. 
An accomplished 
gentleman, a man of broad and cosmopolitan 
culture, expert in life, knowing men and 
women, he has entered the lists with a 
stronger lance and taken a wider career 
therein than any man of our day. His work 
will loom larger in the perspective of history. 
When the little negligible facts have dwindled 
into their due insignificance De Blowitz’s réle 
in the drama of the last thirty years will stand 
out huge and clear. In the mean time the 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
will know this great, mysterious man better 
than others do. His ‘‘ Blowitziana,’’ now 
appearing in this magazine, will throw light 
upon many a dark problem of latter-day his- 
tory and will disclose, also, no little of his 
baffling, cryptic personality. 
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tion. 


Postal Course pupils. 


wonnly Magazine 


for 1903 


Will contain during the year more than 1,000 pages 

of the most authentic information and instructions 

pertaining to Physical Culture, Hygiene and Recrea- 

Fully illustrated, chaste and refined. 
contain not only the results of my own researches 
and experience, but also that of the world’s foremost 
educators and physiological experts. 

TO ALL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS at $1.00 each who send me their age, sex, 
height, weight, occupation, also the general condition of their heart, lungs, stomach 
and nerves, I will prescribe and immediately forward by mail, free of charge, a course 
of scientific exercises covering a period of twenty days, the practice of which will 
be both fascinating and health-giving, and will prepare the business man or woman 
for their work, or lay the foundation of perfect health for the child. 

During my future American tours I wish to meet personally, and examine my 
With that end in view, I shall hereafter issue to every pupil 


It will 


a registered coupon, which will admit the owner to all my lectures and exhibitions, 
and also serve to fully identify my pupils whenever they call upon me for a private 


interview. 


Send ONE DOLLAR without delay for one year’s subscription, to 


EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 


In a Dainty Little Booklet 


Which we will send to any boy free, twenty-five 


out of more than three thousand bright boys tell in their 


D> 


own way just how they have made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a 


paying business outside of 
stories of real business tact. 


hours— interesting 


$22 5 OO IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be distributed 
oa NEXT MONTH among boys who SELL 


FIVE or more COPIES WEEKLY. 


Some of these boys are making $1o to $15 a week. 
We will furnish ten copies the first week free of 


No money required to start. 


charge, to be sold at five cents a copy. 
price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 
will send the copies and everything necessary. 


You can do the same. 


You can then send us the wholesale 


Lf vou will try tt we 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 428 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


APROPOS OF THE HUNTING SEASON 


Don’t Scatter Your Shot 


If you are hunting for a place in which 
you can make good use of all your talents and experience, write us. 


We find positions for skillful, reliable, experienced men as managers, secretaries, treasurers, 
superintendents, expert bookkeepers, cashiers, representatives for insurance Companies, trav- 
eling salesmen and solicitors for best business houses in the country. 


THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, Registration for Business Men, 257 Broadway, New York 


for an honest, ener- 
A CHANCE getic man to make 
money on an hon- 
If you 


GD 


WEBSTER'S | est, ready-selling proposition. 
INTERNATIONAL] mean business write 


Sow” Gi. & C. Merriam Co. Sqnti* 
o) KK TREES st eERS FAIL 


Largest Nursery 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 
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“THE BEST FOR YOUTH - 


a pigeonhole of his desk, and compared 
certain figures with those mentioned in the 
report. 

Outside the rain swept against the windows 
with the subdued rustle of silk. A newsboy | 
Counts } raised a Gregorian chant as he went down 
the street. 

““By George, Sam,’’ Jadwin said again, 
““do you know that a whole pile of that 
wheat has got to go to Europe before July? 
AS How have the shipments been? ”’ 

“* About five millions a week.’’ 

“Why, think of that, twenty millions a 
month, and it’s—let’s see, April, May, June, 
July —four months beforeanewcrop. Eighty 
FaAvORITH million bushels will go out of the country in 
the next four months—eighty millions out of 
less than a hundred millions.’’ 

“Looks that way,’’ answered Gretry. 
| “Here,’’ said Jadwin, ‘‘let’s get some 
PLEASURE figures. Let’s get a squint on the whole 
situation. Got a Price Current here? Let’s 
find out what the stocks are in Chicago. I 
don’t believe the elevators are exactly burst- 
ing, and, say,’’ he called after the broker, 
who had started for the front office —‘‘ say, find 
out about the primary receipts, and the Paris 
and Liverpool stocks. Bet you what you like 
that Paris and Liverpool together couldn’t 
show ten millions to save their necks.’’ 

In a few moments Gretry was back again, 
his hands full of pamphlets and “ trade’’ 


NABISCO gamer 
1 | By now the offices were quite deserted. 


#100 met 10 ¢ 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two 
vocal and five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are copyrighted 
and cannot be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 
strumental music ever published. Jt contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 
ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, aud ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 
mention THe SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The largest, brightest, best, cheap- 
est, handsomest, most progressive 
and helpful paper for Young People 
published in the world. 

Comprises eight to twelve large 
pages, of four broad columns each, 
beautifully illustrated with fine half- 
tone engravings and printed in colors. 


HIMSELF 


FORTUNE'S 


“ 
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WHOSE 


The model paper of America. In- 
spiring to the young and interesting 
to every member of the family. 

Serial stories, sketches, incidents 
of adventure and travel, and a truth- 
ful record of the world’s progress by 
distinguished writers. A paper for 
the Christian home. 


*TIs 


75 cents per annum. Circulation 220,000 
On trial 2 months for 10 cents 


SUGAR WAFERS The last clerk had gone home. Without the 4 
neighborhood was emptying rapidly. Only a —T DAVID C. COOK PUB. C . 
Made in few stragglers hurried over the glistening iy is ae il 36 Washington Street, Chicago 
Many Flavors . sidewalks; only a few lights yet remained in | | 


the facades of the tall, gray office buildings. 
Before Gretry’s desk the two men leaned 
NATIONAL over the litter of papers. The broker’s pencil 
BISCUIT was in his hand, and from time to time he 
| figured rapidly on a sheet of notepaper. 
““And,’’ observed Jadwin after a while— | | 
“and you see how the millers up here in the | |) 
Northwest have been grinding up all the grain | |) 
in sight. Do you see that? ”’ hi 
““ Yes,’’ said Gretry; then he added, “‘ navi- 
gation will be open in another month up there 
in the straits.”’ | 
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OOK=KEEPING — 

— Complete business course, single and doub 

entry Book-keeping, Business Practice, Bus 

ness Arithmetic, Commercial Law, aed 

Writing, Penmanship, etc., ; 


TAUGHT BY MAIL — 


& Graduates receive degrees of B. A at 
M. Acct. and are assisted to positions. Fe 
cash or instalments. Write for announc 
ment. NATIONAL CORRESPONDENC 
INSTITUTE (Inc.), 19-45 Second Nation 
Bank Building, Washington, D.C, 


Yourself 


There is a depth 
of meaning in these 
words—Help your- 
self. No  attain- 
ment worth the hav- 
ing has ever been | 
made without self | 
help. | 

All who are in 
earnest to accom- || 
plisha definite pur- |/) 
pose within the 
scope of their intel-_ |j 
ligence can do it, 
but they must help 


building yourself out of the right material — 


““There’s plenty of fellows that are, Natural ood: 
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““That’s so, too,’’ exclaimed Jadwin, ‘‘and i themselves. BROOKLYN 
what wheat there is here will be moving out. | |) — y¢ : : I) 
i ; i you believe that a strong, sound body and |) ON N 
I’d forgotten that point. Ain’t you glad you i an active mind are desirable possessions to ||| CORRESP DE CE 
aren’t short of wheat these days?’’ || attain success in life, you can secure them by |) SCHOOL j 
Wl 


Converts your own home into college halls. 
Teaches all subjects at your own fireside. Al 
degrees granted. ADDRESS ‘ 
BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ~ 
243-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


though,’’ returned Gretry. 
All at once as Gretry spoke Jadwin started 
and looked at him with a curious glance. 


““ There are, hey?’’ he said. ‘‘ There are 
a lot of fellows who have sold short?’’ — 
‘“Oh, yes, some of Crookes’ followers— } EE : re Be : WING 
yes, quite a lot of them.”’ ; : i | ae PRACTICAL DRA UMN 
| Jadwin was silent a moment. Then sud- ih is Natural Food—food whose each integral part has a I} - Taught by Correspenlle 
Instruction in Comm: 


= Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
w Lettering and Design, General ve Nee 


@/ Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, N 


‘ BY 
: - eases = . |) counterpart in your body and which builds it symmetric- |} 
denly he leaned forw ard, his finger almost in |) ally and as a harmonious whole. The beauty of form i) 
MAIL Gretry’s: face. ii and adaptability of this perfect food lends ita grace tothe ||| 
“OW ee) . a ; || eye. It can be prepared in over 250 different ways. The Ht 
Why, look here,’’ he cried. Don’t you natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED WHOLE |! 


. . ? tow “ eae) || WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly nourish- |) 
Money in an Absolutely Secure Bank paying see! Don’t you see i ing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. i 
| 


paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- 
ing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


““See what?’’ demanded the broker. i) My eonrrintiGTs : F 
t Jadwin loosened his collar with a forefinger. | |) HELP AUS ELE 1 a : tessa eee rene ities Cre : 
erest a rear : ! ) F 3 Wit Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question il Srna : : 
nN Great Scott! I?ll choke in a minute. | (Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address iM 
See what? Why, I own ten million bushels | |) HAVE 


Compounded semi-annually is money most advan- 5 : 4 
tageously invested. This bank accepts deposits of this wheat already, and Europe will take 


by mail in any amount from $1 up. The ames eighty million out of the country. Why, there 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, New York i 
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vou Lit y lent 
Learn Journalism and Story- > 

| Writing by mail. Send for free 
. booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit; ” 
tells how to succeed as story- 
| writer, magazine-contributor, and 
newspaper-correspondent. MSS. 
=“ criticised and revised; sold on 


of its directors are a guarantee of sound, conserv- in? ; Fey ‘ “Licag 
ativemaesaenenht ain’t going to be any wheat left in Chicago 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MINING COMPANY, GOLD MILL AND CAMP 


From the mine shaft house, on the extreme right, the gold ore is carried from the mines over the elevated trestle to the mill (at the extreme left) where the gold is extracted. 
Four of the eight veins on this property are within the space shown in the picture. 


he Twentieth Century Mining Co. 


(LIMITED) 
Organized Under the Ontario Mining Companies Incorporation Act 


ffers for Immediate Purchase a Small Amount of Stock at $11 Per Share 


HE Twentieth Century Mining Company, Lim- 
ited, has been in operation nearly five years, has 
paid dividends for two and a half years on all 
stock sold, these dividends having been paid from 
the sale of additional property owned by the cor- 
poration. The dividends now are 8 per cent. per 
annum, payable quarterly, and are being earned 
from the production of the mines. Its officers and 
directors are men of high standing in the commer- 
cial and professional world. Its active mining prop- 
erties, now successfully producing gold, are located 
on Upper Manitou Lake, in Western Ontario. 

The total capitalization of the Company is but 
two hundred thousand shares of $10.00 each. One 
hundred thousand shares, or one-half the entire 
capitalization, are held in trust and cannot be sold, divided, or receive dividends 
until the net earnings of the Company are sufficient to pay a considerable dividend 
on the entire capitalization. The Company’s large earning capacity is owing to its 
rich deposits of Free-Milling Ore, from which gold is readily extracted without the 


Stoping Out Gold Ore.— The Compressed 
Air Drill at Work on the third level, 240 feet 
below the surface. The light spots show the 
position of lighted candles. 


SPECIAL OFFE 


THIS OFFER HOLDS GOOD FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, AS THE INCREASED EARNING CAPACITY OF THE COMPANY WILL GREATLY ENHANCE THE VALUE OF THE STOCK 


immense expenditure of time and money needed to put insmelters. This offer on the 
present development and earnings alone is an opportunity of a lifetime, to say nothing of 
the greater output which will largely increase the earnings. , REMEMBER: This is 
not a mining scheme, such as placer mining, etc. You are not asked to subscribe for 
something that is to come. The Twentieth Century Company is now in successful 
operation. It is an accomplished fact — earning dividends from the Gold it produces. 
This is one of the safest and most conservative investments ever offered. The Com- 
pany has two dollars worth of actual assets for every one dollar worth of stock 
offered. As an industry with prospects of handsome dividends, there never 
was a more logical or promising one. The earnings must necessarily increase 
as additional machinery is installed. This is as logical as two plus two make 
four; it could not be otherwise. Large, rich veins of free-milling ore, mined 
under most economical physical conditions, must yield larger returns as the output 


increases and cost of production decreases. 


N. B.—In addition to the Plant and operating gold mines in Ontario, the Company also owns 
the “Copper Prince” and “Copper Plume” claims in the Dragoon Mountains, Cochise County, 
Arizona, which contain immense deposits of gold, silver and copper ore, aggregating values 
upwards of $80 per ton, and simply awaiting development, which will, in time, make the Company 
one of the richest in North America, 


TO MORE RAPIDLY INCREASE THE PRODUCTION BY THE INSTALLATION OF ADDITIONAL MACHINERY, THE COMPANY OFFERS 
10,000 SHARES OF ITS FULL=PAID, FOREVER NON=ASSESSABLE CAPITAL STOCK, PAR VALUE $10.00, AT $11.00 PER SHARE. 


The Stock is Registered with The National Trust Company of America, St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited, offers to persons contem- 
plating investment, bank, commercial agency and personal references. Every 
facility for inspection of the Company’s mines and affairs will be extended and a 
most searching and rigid investigation is invited, and if the statements are found at 
variance with the facts the Company will pay all expenses connected with the same. 

Application will be soon made to the Boston Stock Exchange for listing the 
shares. Arrangements have been made meanwhile to loan money on the shares to 
subscribers if desired. Payment for shares may be made by check, registered 
letter or post-office order to The Twentieth Century Mining Company, Limited, 

or The National Trust Company of America. 


Why accept 3 per cent. or 4 per cent. from savings banks when 
‘«Twentieth Century ”’ stock pays 8 per cent., which with additional equip= 
ment will be greatly increased. 

‘““THE WORLD’S WORK,” for December, 1go2, contains a 12-page illustrated 
article on The Twentieth Century Mine, written by their special representative, Mr. 
Russell Doubleday (‘‘ Rogers Dickinson’’), who visited the property for this purpose. 
Copies of the magazine are for sale at all news-stands. Copies of ‘*‘ THE WORLD’S 
WORK ”’ article, reports on the property by eminent engineers and experts, copy 
of the Company’s Charter, and titles, illustrated description of the plant in operation, 
maps, application blanks for shares, and further information free on request. 


~ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MINING COMPANY, Ltd., Puritan Trust Co. Bldg., 35 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Or THE NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, Saint Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York City 
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tieth Century Mining Compan 
centre of the drawing. 


y Property.— The eight perpendicular streaks indicate the size and location of the quartz veins. 


The shaft, three levels and cross cuts are shown in the 
Scale 136 feet to the inch. 


ONLY Ge CENTS eg a onty Ge cENTs: 


A LIFE-SAVER 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap but a sanitary, antiseptic, 
disinfectant soap which purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, and can be used like 
any other soap throughout the household, thereby ensuring a 
clean and healthy home. It leaves an atmosphere of health. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED—NEW YORK OFFICES 
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=|| A Beautiful Remembrance 
:|| For Christmas Day “sic. 
| 


Cut 
Glass 


It is celebrated 


XX 


the world over for its 


‘The ‘<Pembroke”’ 


Warmth and comfort are not the only 
essentials a man wants in his winter clothes. 
Style and durability are, if anything, a 
little more important, and on these points 
we have won the approval of a majority of 
the good dressers in a great many Cities. 

(peg re my We do not appeal to their pocket-books 


with the argument that our ready-to-wear 
Lobe 
— 


Perfect Cutting, ; 
Exclusive Designs and 
Brilliancy 


Every piece is a work of art. 


Sere 


tees lad Der - 


clothes are cheaper by more than half than 
the tailor’s product — we simply say that 
ours are better, leaving this to their judg- 


CO 


‘s\ engraved on each piece ment for verification. 

ax We’ve been putting skilled hand -work into 
mt is a guarantee 

} , 

+4 


our Kuppenheimer Guaranteed Clothes 
ever since we began making them. 


of artistic perfection. 


VOL. XVII OF OUR REVIEW OF FASHIONS 
SHOWS THE NEW WINTER SUITS AND 
OVERCOATS. A POSTAL BRINGS IT. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
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XL 
NILES 


Book ‘‘ Things Beautiful ’’ 


on request. 
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THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
Dept. M Toledo, Ohio 


Copyright, 1992 
By B. Kurrennemer & Co. 
Chicago 


Chicago 


No, 607—15 in. Vase, Brilliant Pattern. 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC BOOKCASE 


HE cornerstone of knowledge is good reading; 

the foundation, good books. The Globe-Wernicke 
‘Elastic’? Bookcase encourages good reading and the 
collecting of good books, and its beginning lays the 
cornerstone of a good library. Built up of units the 
‘Elastic’? Bookcase will fit any library, any space, 
any purse. It’s the original and only perfect sectional 
bookcase made, and is sold at the lowest price. Carried 
in stock by dealers in principal cities or direct from 
factory, freight paid. Our catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated and suggests many artistic arrangements for the 
library. Ask for .~ 
CATALOG D-102 


Originators and largest manufacturers in the world of 
“Elastic” Cabinets, Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 


She MobeWervicke Co., Cincinnati 


NEW YORK—380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Ave. BosTton—91-93 Federal St. 
LONDON—44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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The Oldsmobile 


Nothing to watch but the road. 


An unbroken record of success attests the high state of per- 
fection attained by the Oldsmobile. 

Two blue ribbons in the Chicago Endurance Run; first honors 
against the crack French and American racers in the two five- 
mile events at St. Louis; the only automobile in its class to finish 
in the New York-Boston Reliability Run without a penalized 
stop; and three cups for first places in the Chicago Automobile 
Club Meet, prove the Oldsmobile is built to run and does it. 


For a Christmas Present 


The Oldsmobile with its leather or rubber top and storm apron, 
essentially ‘‘the all year round’’ motor car, can be delivered 
Christmas if ordered now. 

Price $650.00 at Factory * 


Call on any of our 58 selling agents or write direct for illustrated 
book to Dept. GC. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, inci" 


Lay the Cornerstone 
of a Library now 
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“Cape Station: H. M. S. Postulant. 


ju about the time you turn over to the 


'd me, every time we met. 
“ Now I have written out some of the tales. Of course, I 


kk Number One tales. I put in about the 
joly-telegram at Wool—when you and 
dery tried to help the dumb girl with 
} pig; I put in about the Plymouth baby 
the night after the Belligerent paid off; 
I put in about Portland Station and the 
n, and the penny-piece which we saw. 
rtheless, when it was all done, a man 
I can trust in the literary line said 
to go down at all, those three last 
bers would have to be translated into 
h; and he recommended me to hand 
over to a captain in the French Navy 
sd Loti. I did not care to accede to 
so I took them out and laid them by 
happier times, and now people will 
+ know what they have lost. However, 
gh residuum remains to amuse, if not 
ruct; and I can always put the rest 
a large, fine book. 
inchcliff had the Djinn at the Coro- 
on Review. I met him on the beach 
vards, and I got him to check the story 
r trips in the motors. He said he 


gs. I know, from what you said at 
me, that you didn’t care about Agg’s 
ngs; so I suppose Hinchcliff and Agg 
»made it up. 
The other two tales you checked your- 
viva voce, before last Manceuvres; but 
it some more to them on my own Jater, 
it is very likely that I have not got 
the Navy minutiz quite right. About 
0, you were not then in a condition 


[| was then in strange surroundings 
ther excited myself. Therefore there 


You will see, as these stories come 
he care that I have taken to disguise HINCHCLIFF HAD GIVEN THE 
Name and rating, and everything else CAR A GENEROUS THROTTLE 
ight reflect upon you. Unless you 
give yourself away, which I have 
known you do yet, detection is quite 


“OH, ’EAVENS!” SAID HINCHCLIFF. ““SHALL I STOP, OR SHALL | CUT ’IM DOWN?” 


e s e 
To P. O. EMANUEL PYECROFT, B y R u d ya ra K j P ] | n ps2 being freely alleged that Antonio won't go 


fs DEAR PYECROFT — This sh ould reach Copyright, 1902, by Rudyard Kipling. Copyright in Great Britain 


\ierophant at Zanzibar, and I hope finds you as fit as when we impossible for you or Hinchcliff. Hence ] am writing freely, 
jrted. I always thought, as you said three years ago, that it and though accused of extravaganzas by some people, can 
jyuld be a sin and a shame not to make a story out of some rest confident that there is much more in these literary 
ithe things that have happened between you and Hinchcliff efforts of mine than meets the casual eye. 


‘“ Yours as before, 
““RUDYARD KIPLING. 


ght to have stuck to what I knew would go down quietly; ““P.S.—Since writing the above there has been a hitch 
tone thing leading to another, I put it all in, and it made about the Antonio tale and the proceedings of No. 267; it 


Si EN — 


down, because it is a bit too thick (this 

shows how much people know), and 267 

would be subversive to discipline as well 
as likely to annoy admirals. Consequently I have had to 
begin at the wrong end—with the motor trips—which is 
about the same as securing arms at the beginning of G. Q.’s, 
if I am right in my technical inferences. Both you and 
Hinchcliff will thus suffer from being presented to the public 
manceuvring upon the land, which is not your natural ele- 
ment, instead of upon the sea, which is. Me, being an 
author, am not supposed to have any feelings.’”’ 


up behind the cart in the narrow 
Sussex lane; but though it was not 
eleven o’clock, they were both asleep. 

That the carrier was on the wrong side of 
the road made no difference to his language 
when I rang my bell. He said aloud of 
motor-cars, and specially of steam ones, all 
the things which I had read in the faces of 
superior coachmen. Then he pulled slant- 
wise across me. 

There is a vociferous steam air-pump 
attached to my car which can be applied at 
pleasure. ; : 

The cart was removed about a bowshot’s 


| CAUGHT sight of their faces as we came 


length in seven and a quarter seconds, to 
the accompaniment of parcels clattering. 

At the foot of the next hill the horse 
stopped and the two men came out over 
the tailboard. My engineer backed and 
swung the car, ready to move out of reach. 

“The blighted egg-boiler has steam up,”’ 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, pausing to gather a 
large stone. ‘‘ Temporise with the beggar, 
Pye, till the sights come on!”’ 

““T can’t leave my ’orse,’’ cried the car- 
rier; ‘‘but bring 'em up ’ere, an’ J’ll kill 
’em all over again.”’ 

‘“Good-morning, Mr. Pyecroft,’’ I called 
cheerfully. ‘‘Can I give you a lift any- 
where? ”’ 

The attack broke up round my fore 
wheels. 

“Well, we do ‘ave the knack o' meeting 
in purits naturalibus, as I've so often said.” 
Mr. Pyecroft wrung my hand. ‘‘ Yes, I’m 
on leaf. So’s Hinch. We're visiting 
friends among these kopjes.”’ 

A monotonous bellowing up the road 
persisted, where the carrier was still call- 
ing for corpses. 

“That Agg. He’s Hinch’s cousin. You 
aren’t fortunit in your fam’ly connections, 
Hinch. ’E’s usin’ language in derogation 
of good manners. Go and abolish ’im.”’ 

Henry Salt Hinchcliff stalked back to the 
cart and spoke to his cousin. I recall much 


x 


/ 


that the wind bore to me of 
his words and the carrier’s. 
It seemed as if the friend- 
ship of years were dissolv- 
ing amid throes. 

“Ave it your own silly 


way, then,’? roared the 


carrier, ‘‘ an’ get into 
Linghurst on 


own . 
silly feet. aS 
I’ve done with 
you tworunagates.’’ 

He lashed his horse 

and passed out of sight 
still rumbling. 

““The fleet’s sailed,”’ said 
Pyecroft, ‘‘ leavin’ us on the beach. SS 
Had you any particular port on your 
mind?”’ 

‘Well, I was going to meet a friend at 
Instead Wick, but I don’t mind ——’’ 

‘“Oh! that’ll do as well as anything ! 
We’re on leaf, you see.”’ 

‘“ She’ ll ’ardly hold four,’’ said my engineer. 
I had broken him of the foolish habit of being sur- 
prised at things, but he was visibly uneasy. 

Hinchcliff returned, drawn as by ropes to my steam- 
car, round which he walked in narrowing circles. 

““What’s her speed?’’ he demanded of the engineer. 

‘“ Twenty-five,’’ said that loyal man, 

‘* Easy to run?’’ 

““No; very difficult,’’ was the emphatic answer. 

“That just shows that you ain’t fit for yourrating. D’you 
suppose that a man who earns his livin’ by runnin’ 30-knot 
destroyers for a parstime—for a parstime, mark you!—is 
going to lie down before any blighted land-crabbing steam- 
pinnace on springs?’’ 

Yet that was what he did. Directly under the car he lay 
and looked upward into pipes—petrol, steam, and water — 
with a keen and searching eye. 

I telegraphed Mr. Pyecroft a question. 

“* Not—in—the—least,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Steam gad- 
gets always take him that way. We’ad a bit of a riot at 
Parsley Green through ’is tryin’ to show a traction-engine 
haulin’ gipsy-wagons how to turn corners.”’ 

“Tell him everything he wants to know,’’ I said to the 
engineer, as I dragged out a rug and spread it, on the road- 
side. 

“* He don’t want much showing,’’ saidthe engineer. Now, 
the two men had not, counting the time we took to stuff our 
pipes, been together more than three minutes. 

““This,’’ said Pyecroft, driving an elbow back into the 
mallow and the scabious of the hedge-foot, ‘‘is a little bit of 
all right. Hinch, I shouldn’t let too much o’ that ’ot muck- 
ings drop in myeyes. Your leaf’sup ina fortnight, an’ you’ll 
be wantin’ ’em.’’ a 

“* Here! ’’ said Hinchcliff, still on his back, to the engineer. 
““Come here and show me the lead of this pipe.’’ And the 
engineer lay down beside him. 

““ That’s all right,’? said Mr. Hinchcliff, rising. ‘‘ But she’s 
more of a bag of tricks than I thought. Unship this super- 
structure aft '’—he pointed to the back seat —‘‘ and I’I] ’ave 
a look at the forced draught.’’ 

The engineer obeyed with alacrity. I heard him volunteer 
the fact that he had a brother an artificer in the Navy. 

““They couple very well, those two,’’ said Pyecroft critic- 
ally, while Hinchcliff sniffed round the asbestos-lagged 
boiler and turned on gay jets of steam. 

“Now take me up the road,’’ he said. 
sake, looked at me. 

‘Yes, take him,"v1 saidy) “oHe%s all sight.2 

““No, I aren’t,’’ said Hinchcliff of a sudden — ‘‘ not if I’m 
expected to judge my water out of a blighted shaving-glass.’’ 

The water-gauge of a steam-car is reflected on a mirror to 
the right of thedashboard. Ialso have found it inconvenient. 

““ Throw up your arm and look at the gauge under your 
armpit. Only mind how you steer while you’re doing it, or 
you’ll get ditched!’ I cried, as the car ran down the road. 

‘“T wonder!’’ said Pyecroft, musing. ‘‘ But, after all, it’s 
your steamin’ gadgets he’s usin’ for his libretto, as you might 
put it. He said to me after breakfast only this mornin’ ’ow 
he thanked ’is Maker, on all fours, that he wouldn’t see nor 
smell nor thumb a blighted bulgine till the nineteenth prox. 
Now look at ’im! Only look at ’im!”’ 

We could see, down the long slope of the road, my driver 
surrendering his seat to Hinchcliff while the car flickered 
generously from hedge to hedge. 

“What happens if he upsets?’’ 

“* The petrol will light up and the boiler may blow up.’’ 

““?Ow rambunkshus! And’’—Pyecroft blew a slow cloud 
—‘‘ Agg’s about three hoops up this mornin’. too.’’ 


”» 
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My man, for form’s 
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““What’s that to do with us? Hes gone down the road,’’ 


I retorted. 

““Ye—es, but we’ll overtake ’im. He’s a_ vindictive 
blighter. He and Hinch ’ad words about pig-breeding this 
morning. O’ course Hinch don’t know the elements o’ that 


evolution; but ’e fell back on’is naval rank an’ office, an’ 
Agg grew peevish. I wasn’t sorry to get out of the cart. 

’ Ave you ever considered how when you an’ I meet, so to say, 
there’s nearly always a remarkable hectic day ahead of us. 
Hullo! Be’old the beef-boat returnin’!’’ 

He rose as the car climbed up the slope, and shouted: ‘‘In 
bow! Way ’nuff!”’ 

“You be quiet!’’ cried Hinchcliff, and drew up opposite 
the rug, his dark face shining with joy. ‘‘She’s the Poetry 
o’ Motion! She’s the Angel’s Dream. She’s——’’ Heshut 

off steam, and the slope being against her, the car slid 

soberly down hill again. 
““What’s this here? I’ve got the brake on! ’’ he yelled. 
“Tt doesn’t hold backwards,’’ I said. ‘‘ Put her on 
the mid-link.”’ 
““That’s a nasty one for the chief engineer o’ 
the Djinn, 31-knot T. B. D.,’’ said Pyecroft. 
“Do you know what a mid-link is, Hinch?’’ 
Once more the car returned to us; but 
as Pyecroft stooped to gather up the rug, 
* Hinchcliff jerked the lever testily, and 
with prawn-like speed she retired 
backwards into her own steam. 
“Apparently ’e don'’t,’’ 
Pyecroft. ‘‘What’s he 
now, sir?’’ 
** Reversed 
her. lve 
done it \ 
myself.’’ ; 


said 
done 


cs 
“But 
he’s an 
engineer.’’ 
For the 
third time the : 
car manceuyred PRs 
up hill. - 
“Tll learn you to 


come alongside properly, if 

I keep you ’tiffies out all night!’’ 

shouted Pyecroft. It was evidently a 
quotation. Hinchcliff’s face grew livid, 
and his hand ever so slightly working on the 
throttle, the car buzzed twenty yards up hill. 

‘“Thrat’s enough. We’ll take your word for it. 
tain will come to Ma’ommed. Stand fast/”’ 

Pyecroft and I and the rug marched up where she and 
Hinchcliff fumed together. 

‘Not as easy as it looks—eh, Hinch?’’ 

““Tt is dead easy. I’m going to drive her to Instead Wick 
—aren’t I?’’ said the first-class engine-room artificer. I 
thought of his performances with No. 267 and nodded. After 
all, it was a little thing to accord to pure genius. 

‘But my engineer will stand by—at first,’’ I added. 

‘An’ you a family man, too,’’ muttered Pyecroft, swinging 
himself into the right rear seat. ‘‘ Sure to be a remarkably 
hectic day when we meet.’’ 

We adjusted ourselves and, in the language of Marryat’s 
immortal doctor, paved our way towards Linghurst, distant 
by mile-post 113% miles. 

Mr. Hinchcliff, every nerve and muscle braced, talked only 
to the engineer, and that professionally. I recalled the time 
when I, too, enjoyed the rack on which he voluntarily 
extended himself. 

And the County of Sussex slid by in slow time. 

“°Ow cautious is the ’tiffy-bird!’’ said Pyecroft. 

“Even in a destroyer,’’ Hinch snapped over his shoulder, 
“you ain’t expected to con and drive simultaneous. Don’t 
address any remarks to me /’’ 

‘“Pump!’”’ said the engineer. ‘‘ Your water’s droppin’.’’ 

“Tknow that. Where the’ Eavens is that blighted by-pass?’’ 

He beat his right or throttle hand madly on the side of the 
car till he found the bent rod that more or less controls the 
pump, and, neglecting all else, twisted it furiously. 

My engineer grabbed the steering-bar just in time to save 
us lurching into a ditch. 

“Tf I was a burnin’ peacock, with two ’undred bloodshot 
eyes in my shinin’ tail, I’d need ’em all on this job!’’ said 
Hinch. 

“Don’t talk! 
Pyecroft replied. 

““ Blast my stokers! Why, the steam’s dropped fifty 
pounds! ’’ Hinchcliff cried. 

“‘ Fire’s blown out,’’ said the engineer, ‘‘ Stop her!’’ 

“ Does she do that often?’’ said Hinch, descending. 

““Sometimes.”’ 

‘“ Any time? ’’ 


The moun- 


Steer! This ain’t the North Atlantic!’’ 


he volunteered. 
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““ Any time a cross-wind catches her.’’ 

The engineer produced a match and stooped. 

My car never lights twice in the same fashion. This t 
she back-fired superbly, and Pyecroft went out over the right 
rear wheel in a column of rich yellow flame. 

‘“T’ve seen a mine explode at Bantry — once —prematoe 


‘‘That’s all right,’’ said Hinchcliff, brushing down h 
singed beard with a singed forefinger. (He had been wat 
ing too closely.) ‘‘’As she any more little surprises up h 
blighted sleeve? ’’ 

“She hasn’t begun yet,’’ said my engineer, with a scor 
cough. ‘‘Some one ’as opened the petrol supply-valve 
wide.’’ 

“Change places with me, Pyecroft,’’ I commanded, { 
remembered that the petrol-supply, the steam-lock, and 
forced draught were all controlled from the right rear sea 

“Me? Why?  There’s a whole switchboard full 0’ nie 
plated muckin’s which I ’aven’t begun to play with yet. — 
starboard side’s crawlin’ with ’em.’’ 

““ Change, or I’ll kill you!’’ said Hinchcliff, and he loc 
like it. 

‘* That’s the ’tiffy all over. 
blame it on the lower deck. Navigate by your blighted | 
then! Zwon’t help you any more.’’ 

We navigated for a mile in dead silence. 

“ Talkin’ o’ wakes——”’ said Pyecroft suddenly. 

““We weren’t,’’ Hinchcliff grunted. 

“« There’s some wakes would break asnake’s back; but 
of yours, so to speak, would fair turn a tapeworm gid 
That’s all I wish to observe, Hinch. . . 
Cart at anchor on the port-bow. It’s Agg!’ 

Far up the shaded road into secluded Bi 
lingleigh we saw the carrier’s cart at rest bel 
the post-office. 

‘* He’s bung in the fairway. ’Ow’m I to 
past?’’ said Hinchcliff. ‘‘ There’s no ro 
‘Ere, Pye, come and relieve the wheel!’’ 
‘Nay, nay, Pauline. You’ve made your ¢ 

bed. You’ve as good as left your ’a 
’?ome an’ family cart to steal it. 
you lie on it.’’ 

‘* Ring your_bell,’’ I suggested. 
‘“Glory!”? said Pyecroft, falling 
forward into the nape 
Hinchcliff’s neck, as 
car stopped de 
“* Get ou 


When anything goes wr 


back- 
hair! 


That 
must have been 
the blighted brake I 
touched off,’’ Hinchcliff mut- 
tered, and repaired his error tumul- 
tuously. 

We passed the cartas though we had been all 


Bruges belfry. Agg, from the post-office door, regarded 
with a too pacific eye. I remembered later that the pret 
postmistress looked on us pityingly. 

Hinchcliff wiped the sweat from his brow and drew bre 
It was the first vehicle that he had passed, and I sympathise 
with him. ; 4 

“You needn’t grip so hard,’’ said my engineer. 
steers as easy as a bicycle.’ 

“Ho! You suppose I ride bicycles up an’ down my engine 
room?’’ was the answer. ‘‘ I’ve other things to think ab 
She’s aterror. She’sawhistlin’ lunatic. I’d sooner run 
old South Easter at Simon’s Town than ’er!”’ 

““ One of the nice things they say about her,”’ I inte 
‘‘is that no engineer is needed to run this machine.” 

“No. They’d need about seven.’’ 

“““ Common sense only is needed,’ ’’ I quoted. 

““Make a note of that, Hinch. Just common sense, 
Pyecroft put in. 

“And now,’’ I said, ‘‘ we’ll have to take in water. The 
isn’t more than a couple of inches in the tank.’’ 

“Where d’you get it from?”’ 

““Oh!— cottages and such-like.’’ 4 

“Yes, but that being so, where does our much advertise 
twenty-five miles an hour come in. Ain’t a fly more te 
point?”’ 

‘“If you want to go anywhere, I suppose it would be . 
replied. 

‘“7 don’t want to go anywherespecial. I’m thinkin’ of yo 
who’ ve got to live with her. She’ll burn her tubes if she los 
her water?’’ : 

“She will.’’ 

‘“T’ve never scorched yet, and I ain’t goin’ to begin n 
He shut off steam firmly. ‘‘ Out you get, Pye, an’ sho 
along by ’and.”’ 


here to?’’ 

‘The nearest water-tank,’’ was the reply. 

a dry county.’’ 

“She ought to ’ave drag-ropes— little pipe-clayed ones,”’ 

d Pyecroft. 

Ve got out and pushed under the hot sun for half a mile till 

came to a cottage, sparsely inhabited by one child who wept. 

“All out haymakin’, 0’ course,’’ said Pyecroft, thrusting 

ead into the parlor for an instant. ‘‘ What’s the evolu- 

nnow?’’ 

‘Skirmish till we find a well,’’ I said. 

‘Hmm! But they wouldn’t ’ave left that kid without a 

aperon, so to say Ithoughtso! Where’sastick?’’ 

A bluish and silent beast of the true old sheep-dog breed 

ded from behind an outhouse and without words fell to 

rk. 

Pyecroft kept him at bay with a rake-handle while our 

rty, in rallying-square, retired along the box-bordered 

ck-path to the car. 

At the garden gate the dumb devil halted, looked back on 

» child, and sat down to scratch. 

“ That’s ’is three-mile limit, thank Heaven! ’’ said Pyecroft. 

fall in, push-party, and proceed with land-transport of 
nace. I’ll protect your flanks in case this sniffin’ flea-bag 

tempted beyond ’is strength.’’ 

We pushed off in silence. The car weighs 1200 lbs., and 

en on ball-bearings is a powerful sudorific. From some- 

tere behind a hedge we heard a gross rustic laugh. 

“Those are the beggars we lie awake for, patrollin’ the 

shseas. There ain’t a port in China where we wouldn’t be 

tter treated. Yes, a Boxer ’ud be ashamed of it.’’ 

A cloud of fine dust boomed down the road. 

“Some ’appy craft with a well-found engine-room! ’Ow 

ferent!’’ panted Hinchcliff, bent over the starboard mud- 

ard. 

It was a claret-coloured petrol car, and it stopped courte- 

isly, as good cars will at sight of trouble. 

Water, only water,’’ I answered in reply to offers of help. 

There’s a lodge at the endof these oak palings. They’ll 

e you all you want. Say I sent you. Gregory— Michael 

yegory. Good-bye!”’ 

Ought to ’ave been in the Service. 

ecroft’s comment. 

“At that thrice-blessed lodge our water-tank was filled (I 
‘e not quote Mr. Hinchcliff’s remarks when he saw the 

psible rubber bucket with which we did it) and we 

it seemed that Sir Michael Gregory owned 


““ An’ Sussex 


Prob’ly is,’’ was 


“No objection to your going through it,’’ said the lodge- 
eper. “‘It’ll save you a goodish bit to Instead Wick.’’ 
But we needed petrol, which could be purchased at Piggin- 
d, a few miles further up, and so we held to 
@ main road, as our fate had decreed. 
“We've come seven miles in fifty- 
four minutes, so far,’’ said 
Hinchcliff (he 
was 


nd now we ’ave to fill our 
nkers. A pair of stilts would be 
er— my way of thinkin’.’’ 

Pigginsfold, after ten minutes, we refilled 


petrol tank and lavishly oiled our engines. 


Mr. 


his I demurred, for I knew my car. She had, in the lan- 

age of the road, held up for a day and a half, and by most 
er experience I suspected that her time was very near. 

erefore, three miles short of Linghurst I was less sur- 

. than any one, excepting always my engineer, when the 
zines set up a most bitter clamour and, spasmodically kick- 

refused to rotate. 

awd forgive me all the ’arsh things I may ’ave said 

destroyers in my sinful time! ’’ wailed Hinchcliff, snap- 

ack the throttle. ‘‘ What’s worryin’ Ada now?”’ 

he forward eccentric-strap screw’s dropped off,’’ said 

engineer, investigating. 

at all? I thought it was a propeller-blade.”’ 

€ must go and look for it. There isn’t another.”’ 

ot me,’’ said Pyecroft from his seat. ‘‘ Out pinnace, 

an’ creep for it. It won’t be more than five miles 
The two men, with bowed heads, mooned up the road. 

ook like etymologists, don’t they? Does she decant her 

often, so to speak?’ Pyecroft asked. 
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I told him the true tale of a race-full of ball bearings, 
strewn four miles along a Hampshire road, and by me recov- 
ered in detail. He was profoundly touched. 

““Poor Hinch! Poor—poor Hinch!’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
that’s only one of her little games, is it? He’ll be ’omesick 
for the Navy by night.’’ 

When the search-party doubled back with the missing 
screw, it was Hinchcliff who replaced it in less than five 
minutes, while my engineer looked on admiringly. 

“Your boiler’s only seated on four little paper-clips like,’’ 
he said, crawling from beneath her. ‘‘ She’sa wicker, willow 
lunch-basket below. She’s a runnin’ miracle! ’Ave you’ad 
this combustible spirit-lamp long?”’ 

I told him. 

‘“And yet you was afraid to come into the Mightmare’s 
engine-room when we was runnin’ trials! ’’ 

“It’s all a matter of taste,’’ Pyecroft volunteered. ‘‘ But I 
will say for you, Hinch, you’ve certainly got the hang of her 
steamin’ gadgets in quick time.”’ 

He was driving her very sweetly, but with a worried look 
in his eye and a tremor in his arm. 

“She don’t seem to answer her ’elm, somehow,’’ he said. 

““There’s a lot of play to the steering-gear,’’ said my engi- 
neer. ‘‘ We generally tighten it up every few miles.”’ 

‘“Like me to stop now? We’ve run as much as one mile 
and a half without incident,’’ he replied tartly. 

““Then you’re lucky,’’ said my engineer, bristling in turn. 

“ They’ll wreck the whole turret out o’ nasty professional 
spite in a minute,’’ said Pyecroft. ‘‘ That’s the worst o’ 
machinery. Man dead ahead, Hinch—semaphorin’ like the 
flagship in a fit!’’ 

“Oh, ’Eavens!’”’ said Hinchcliff. 
I cut ’?im down?”’ 

He stopped, for full in the centre of the Linghurst Road 
stood a person in pepper-and-salt raiment (ready made) with 
a brown telegraph envelope in his hands. 

““ Twenty-three and a half miles an hour,’’ he began, weigh- 
ing a small beam-engine of a Waterbury in one red paw. 
“From the top of the hill over our measured quarter-mile — 
twenty-three and a half.’’ 

“You manurial gardener ——’’ Hinchcliff began. I prod- 
ded him warningly from behind, and laid the other hand on 
Pyecroft’s stiffening knee. 

““ Also—on information received — drunk and disorderly in 
charge of a motor-car—to the common danger —two men like 
sailors in appearance,’’ the man went on. 

SS Ukemsailors. That’s Agg. 
smiled at us,’’ said Pyecroft. 

“ T’ve been waiting for you some time,’’ the man concluded, 
folding up the telegram. ‘‘ Who’s the owner?”’ 

I indicated myself. 

‘Then I want you as well as the two seafaring 
men. Drunk and disorderly can be treated sum- 
mary. You come on.’’ 

My relations with the Sussex constabulary have, 
so far, been of the best, but I could not love this 
person. 

““Of course you have your authority to show?”’ 
IT hinted. 

“Tl show it you at Linghurst,’’ he retorted 
hotly —‘‘all the authority you want.’’ 

““T only want the badge, or war- 

rant, or whatever it is a 

plain-clothes 

man has to 

show.’’ 


“Shall I stop, or shall 


No wonder he 


He 
made as 
though to pro- 
Guces at) Dit 
checked himself; re- 
peating less politely 
the invitation to 
Linghurst. The 
action and the tone 
confirmed my many- 
times tested theory 
that the bulk of 
English shore-going 
institutions are 
based on conform- 
able strata of abso- 
lutely impervious 
inaccuracy. I re- 
flected and became 


aware of a drumming on the back of the front seat that 
Pyecroft, bowed forward and relaxed, was tapping with his 
knuckles. The hardly checked fury on Hinchcliff’s brow 
had given place to a greasy imbecility, and he nodded over 
the steering-bar. In longs and shorts, as laid down by the 
pious and immortal Mr. Morse, Pyecroft tapped out: ‘‘ Sham 
drunk. Get him in the car.’’ 

““T can’t stay here all day,’’ said the constable. 

Pyecroft raised his head. Then was seen with what majesty 
the British sailor-man envisages a new situation. 

““Met gennelman heavy sheeway,’’ said he. ‘‘ Do’ tell me 
British gelman can’t give ’ole Brish Navy lif’ own blighted 
ste’ cart. Have another drink!’’ 

“*T didn’t know they were as drunk as all that when they 
stopped me,’’ I explained. 

“You can say all that at Linghurst,’’ was the answer. 
““ Come on.”’ 

“Quite right,’’ I said. ‘‘ But the question is, if you take 
these two out onthe road they’ll fall down or start killing 
you.”’ 

“Then I’d call on you to assist me in the execution 0’ my 
duty.’ 

“But I’d see you further first. You’d better come with us 
in the car. I'll turn this passenger out.’’? (This was my 
engineer, sitting quite silent.) ‘‘ You don’t want him, and, 
anyhow, he’d only be a witness for the defence.’’ 

‘“ That’s true,’’ saidtheconstable. ‘‘ But it wouldn’t make 
any odds—at Linghurst, you see.’’ 

My engineer skipped into the bracken likea rabbit. I bade 
him cut across Sir Michael Gregory’s park, and if he caught 
my friend, to tell him I should probably be rather late for 
lunch. 

“T ain’t going to be driven by him.’ 
pointed at Hinchcliff with apprehension. 

““Of course not. You take my seat and keep the big sailor 
in order. He’s too drunk to do much. I'll change places 
with the other one. Only be quick; I want to pay my fine 
and get it over.’’ 

‘“ That’s the way to look at it,’’ he said, dropping into the 
left rear seat. ‘‘ We’re making quite a lot out o’ you motor 
gentry.’’ He folded his arms judicially as the car gathered 
way under Hinchcliff’s stealthy hand. 

** But vow aren’t driving!’’ he cried, half rising. 

“No. Heain’t,’’ said Pyecroft, and embraced him with 
one anaconda-like left arm. 

“Don’t kill him,’’ said Hinchcliff briefly. ‘I 
show him what twenty-three and a quarter is.’’ 
going a fair twelve, which is about her limit. 

The passenger said something and then groaned. 

“Hush, darling!’’ said Pyecroft, ‘‘ or I’ll’ave to’ug you.”’ 

The main road, white under the noon sun, lay broad before 
us, running north to Linghurst. We slowed and looked 
anxiously for a side track. 

“And now,’’ said IJ, ‘‘ I want to see your authority.’’ 

““The badge of your ratin’?’’ Pyecroft added. 

“I’m aconstable,’’ he said, and kicked. Indeed, his boots 
would have bewrayed him across half a county’s plough; but 
boots are not legal evidence. 

“‘T want your authority,’’ I repeated coldly. ‘‘ Some evi- 
dence that you are not a common, drunken tramp.’’ 

It was as I had expected. He had forgotten or mislaid his 
badge. He had neglected to learn the outlines of the work 
for which he received money and consideration; and he 
expected me, the taxpayer, to go to infinite trouble to sup- 
plement his deficiencies. 

‘Tf you don’t believe me, come to Linghurst,’ 
burden of his almost national anthem. 

‘““But I can’t run all over Sussex every time a black- 

mailer jumps up and says he is a policeman.”’ 
‘‘ Why, it’s quite close,’’ he persisted. 
‘“*Twon’t be—soon,’’ said Hinchcliff. 
“None of the other people ever made 
any trouble. To be sure, they 
was gentlemen,’’ he cried. 
““ All I can say is, it may 
be very funny, but it 
Ain tifa! 
I labored 
with him 
in this 


, 


Our destined prey 


want to 
We were 


’ 


was the 


dense fog, but to no end. He had forgotten his badge, and 
we were villains for that we did not cart him to the pub or 
barracks where he had left it. 

Pyecroft listened critically as we spun along the hard road. 

“If he was a concentrated Boer, he couldn’t expect much 
more,’’ he observed. ‘‘ Now, suppose I’d been a lady ina 
delicate state o’ health— you’d ha’ made me very ill with your 
doings.”’ 

“Pf wish iVad/ Brel" Elp!}= *Eipl sy 

The man had seen a constable in uniform fifty yards ahead, 
where a laneran into the road, and would have said more but 
that Hinchcliff jerked her up that lane with a wrench that 
nearly capsized us as the constable came running heavily. 

It seemed to me that both our guest and his fellow-villain 
in uniform smiled as we fled down the road easterly betwixt 
the narrowing hedges. 

““You’ll know all about it in a little time,’ 
““You’ve only yourselves to thank for runnin’ 
trap,’’ and he whistled ostentatiously. 

We made no answer. 

“Tf that man’ad chose, 

Still we were silent. 

‘“ But ’e’ll do it later, when you’re caught.”’ 

“Not if you go on talking. °E won’t be able to,’’ said 
Pyecroft. ‘‘I don’t know what traverse you think you’re 
workin’, but your duty till you’re put in cells for a highway 
robber is to love, honour, an’ cherish me most special —per- 
formin’ all evolutions signalled in rapid time. I tell you this, 
in case 0’ anything turnin’ up.”’ 

“Don’t you fret about things turnin’ up,’’ was the reply. 

Hinchcliff had given the car a generous throttle, and she 
was well set to work, when, without warning, the road— 
there are two or three in Sussex like it—turned down and 
ceased. 

“Holy Muckins!’’ he cried, and stood on both brakes as 
our helpless tires slithered over wet grass and bracken— 
down and down into forest—early British woodland. Itwas 
the change of a nightmare, and that all should fit, fifty yards 
ahead of us a babbling brook barred our way. On the far 
side a velvet green ride, sprinkled with rabbits and fern, 
gently sloped upwards and away, but behind us was no hope. 
Forty-horse power would never have rolled wet tires up that 
verdurous cliff we had descended. 

“H’m!’’ Our guest coughed significantly. 
many cars think they can take this road; but they 
back. We walks after ’em at our convenience.”’ 

““Meanin’ that the other jaunty is now pursuin’ us on ’is 
lily feet?’’ said Pyecroft. 

, Precisely.” 

“ An’ you think,’’ said Pyecroft (I have no hope-to render 
the scorn of the words), ‘‘ ‘haf?’ // make any odds? Get out!”’ 

The man obeyed with alacrity. 

““See those spars up-ended over there? I mean 
wickyup-thing. ’Op-poles, then, you rural blighter! 
on fetching me ’op-poles at the double.’’ 

And he doubled, Pyecroft at his heels, for they had arrived 
at a perfect understanding. 

There was a stack of hurdles a few yards down stream, laid 
aside after sheep-washing; and there were stepping-stones in 
the brook. Hinchcliff rearranged these last to make some sort 
of causeway; I brought up the hurdles; and when Pyecroft 
and his subaltern had dropped a dozen hop-poles across the 
stream, laid them down over all. 

“Talk o’ the Agricultur’] ’All?’’ he said, mopping his 
brow, “‘’tisn’t in it with us. The approach to the bridge 
must now be paved with ’urdles owin’ to the squashy nature 
©’ the country. Yes, an’ we’d better ’ave one or two on the 
far side to lead her on to terror fermior. Now, Hinch! 
Give her full steam and ’op along. If she slips off, we’re 


> said our guest. 
your ’ead intoa 


*e could have identified me,’’ he said. 


) 


“ A great 
all come 


that 
Keep 


done. Shall I take the wheel?’’ 
““No. This is my job,’’ said the first-class engine-room 
artificer. ‘‘ Get over the far side, and be ready to catch me 


if she jibs on the uphill.’’ 

We crossed that elastic structure and stood ready amid the 
bracken. Hinchcliff gave her full steam and she came like a 
destroyer on her trial. There was a crack, a flicker of white 
water, and she was in our arms fifty yards up the slope; or, 
rather, we were behind her pushing her madly towards a patch 
of raw gravel whereon her wheels could bite. Of the bridge 
remained only a few wildly vibrating hop-poles, and those 
hurdles which had been sunk in the mud of the approaches. 

““She—she kicked out all the loose ones be’ind her, as she 
finished with ’em,’’ Hinchcliff panted. 

“At the Agricultural ’All they would ’ave been fastened 


down with ribbons,’’ said Pyecroft. ‘‘ But this ain’t 
Olympia.’’ 
‘She nearly wrenched the tiller out of my ’and. Don’t 


you think I conned ’er like a cock-angel, Pye?”’ 

“ Znever saw anything like it,’’ said our guest propitiat- 
ingly. ‘*‘ And now, gentlemen, if you’ll let me go back to 
Linghurst, I promise you you won’t hear another word from 
me,” 

“Get in,’’ said Pyecroft, as we puffed out on to a metalled 
road once more. ‘“‘ We ’aven’t begun on vow vet.”’ 

“A joke’s a joke,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I don’t mind a little bit 
of a joke myself, but this is going beyond it.’’ 

“Miles an’ miles beyond it, if this machine stands up. 
We'll want water pretty soon.’’ 
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Our guest’s countenance brightened, and Pyecroft per- 
ceived it. 

‘“ Let me tell you,’’ he said earnestly, 
difference to you whatever happens.  Barrin’ 
Tajurrah way, prizes are scarce in the Navy. 
abandon ’em.’’ 

There was a long silence. Pyecroft broke it suddenly. 


“ Robert,’’ he said, ‘‘ ’ave you a mother?”’ 


““T won’t make any 
a dhow or two 
*Ence we never 


Sees 

“Ave you a big brother?’’ 

ra Vesie 

“ An’ a little sister? ’’ 

ae XCS: 

“Robert. Does your mamma keep a dog???’ 
SeVese VV ilyen te 


“All right, Robert. I won’t forget it.”’ 

I looked for an explanation. 

“T saw ’is blighted photograph in full uniform on the 
mantelpiece o’ that cottage before faithful Fido turned up,”’ 
Pyecroft whispered. ‘‘ Ain’t you glad it’s all in the family 
somehow? ”?’ 

We filled with water at a cottage on the edge of St. 
Leonard’s Forest and, despite our increasing leakage, made 
shift to climb the ridge above Instead Wick. Knowing her 
as I did, I felt sure that final collapse would not be long 
delayed. Mysole concern was to run our guest well into the 
wilderness before that came. 

On the roof of the world—a naked plateau clothed with 
young heather —she retired from active life in floods of tears. 
Her feed-water-heater (Hinchcliff blessed it and its maker for 
three minutes) was leaking beyond hope of repair; she had 
shifted most of her packing, and her water-pump would not lift. 

“Tf I’ad a bit of piping, I could disconnect this tin cartridge- 
case an’ feed direct into the boiler. It ’ud knock down her 
speed, but we could get on,’’ said he, and looked hopelessly 
at the long dun ridges that hove us above the panorama of 
Sussex. Northward we could see the London haze. South- 
ward, between gaps of the whale-backed downs, lay the 
Channel’s zine-blue. But all our available population in that 
vast survey was one cow and a kestrel. 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH G. CANNON 


OOD sense —shrewd, plain, practical, seasoned 
(CF common-sense —is the keynote to the character of 
“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, of Illinois, who bids fair to 
become the next Speaker of the National House of Represent- 
alives. Sentiment has little sway over his deliberate 
decisions. 

I felt the force of this view of the man in hearing his quick 
reply, at a recent luncheon, to a facetious suggestion from 
Congressman Tawney. Turning to Representative Burke, of 
South Dakota, the Minnesota statesman remarked: 

“Tf Uncle Joe will simply give me his place at the head of 
the Appropriations Committee for the short session I’ll agree 
to do all I can for him in this Speakership campaign.’’ 

“No, Jim,’’ laughingly responded the man who has been 
the Watchdog of the Treasury ever since the passing of 
Holman. ‘‘If I didn’t know your tastes and if I hadn’t been 
a reader of old AZsop’s Fables, perhaps I might be wheedled 
into that kind of a deal. But that book’s a sort of Bible of 
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“It’s down hill to Instead Wick. 
by gravity,’’ I said at last. 

‘“Then he’ll only have to walk to the station to get ’o 
Unless we take off his boots first,’’ Pyecroft replied. 

““ That,’’ said our guest earnestly, ‘‘ would be theft atop o 
assault, and very serious.’’ ‘ 

““Oh, let’s ’ang him an’ be done,’’ Hinchcliff grunt 
“It’s evidently what he’s sufferin’ for.”’ ; 

Somehow murder did not appeal to us that warm n 
We sat down to smoke in the heather, and presently o 
the valley below came the thick beat of a petrol-motor a 
ing. I paid little attention to it till I heard the how] of a} 
that has no duplicate in all the home counties. 

““That’s the man I was going to lunch with!”’ ]. 
“Hold on!’’ and I ran down the road. 

It was a big, black, black-dashed, tonneaued twelve-h 
Octopod; and it bore not only Kysh my friend, and Sal; 
his engineer, but my own man, who for the first time in ¢ 
acquaintance smiled. 

“Did they get you? What did you get? I was 
into Linghurst as witness to character—your man to 
what happened—but I was stopped near Instead Wi 
self,’’? cried Kysh. j 

“What for?’’ 

“Leaving car unattended. An infernal swindle, when y 
think of the loose carts outside every pub in the county 
was jawing with the police for an hour, but it’s no 
They’ve got it all their own way, and we’re helpless.’” 

Hereupon I told him my tale, and for proof, as we tor 
the hill, pointed out the little group round my car. i 

All supreme emotion is dumb. Kysh put on the b 
and hugged me to his bosom till I groaned. Then, 
remember, he crooned like a mother returned to 
suckling. 

“Divine! Divine! ’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Command me.” 

“Take charge of the situation,’’? I said. ‘‘ You'll fi 
Mr. Pyecroft on the quarter-deck. I’m altogether out of 

“He shall stay there. Who am I but the instrument 
vengeance in the hands of an overruling Providence? 

(Continued on Page 28) 


We can run her th 


By Forrest Criss 


SOME OF THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
THAT HAVE MADE HIM THE MOST PROMI. 
NENT CANDIDATE FOR THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR 


common-sense to me, and I can’t forget the fable of the 
that was crossing a stream. He had a good bone 
mouth, but he made a grab at the reflection of it mirrore 
the water, for the reflection looked a heap bigger than the 
bone between his teeth! If I handed you over the Chairn 
ship of the Appropriations Committee, Jim, you’d be the 
Speaker and I’d be sniffling along down stream watching 
the bone that I’d dropped to show up.’’ } 

At the same luncheon Mr. Cannon turned to the writer 
inquired: ‘‘ Young man, were you raised on a farm?” 

When answered in the affirmative his shrewd blue 
sparkled with evident pleasure as he exclaimed: : 

““Good! Then you’ve handled the dash of a big churn 
kept it going until every bone in your body ached? 

“Well, this Speakership business reminds me of the 
when mother used to tie a big checked apron round my 
and set me to doing the churning. If I had no p: 
pleasure in prospect for the day, there was no troub 
the butter—it would come right away; but just so 
there was a circus in town it seemed as if the cream 
congeal in all eternity! 

“Y’'d keep pounding away until it felt as if my arm 
breaking off at the shoulder, and I was certain I'd bet 
for the parade. ‘ 

“Finally, in sheer desperation, I’d call out to mo 
come and do something to help bring the churning to 
Of course she knew just what was wanted, and if the d 
a hot one she would go to the well and bring back 
dipper full of nice cool water and turn it into the ee 
ting it trickle down the dash. : 

““Now just keep up your grit and churn real brisk,’ s 
say, ‘and you’ll bring the butter right away.’ 

‘“ And she was always right, too. That quart of cool 0 
water, according to the season, never failed to bi 
churning to a point. 

““T’ve thought about those churnings a hundted times: 
this Speakership fight began, and J can tell you right nov 
looking for the dipperful of cold water that will mak 
situation just the right temperature to bring it to the oa 
ing point. And I’m going to get it, too.”’ 

If Mr. Cannon does not Jand the Speakership it will 
for sleeping on his rights and leaving the hard wor 


mpaigntoothers. When Mr. Cannon wants anything, either 
-a constituent or himself, he goes after it hard. Nothing 
ustrates the irrepressible push of the man better than the 
nner in which he won the first lawsuit he ever tried. 
Almost immediately after he was admitted to the practice 
law, at Tuscola, he was astonished to have a case of some 
nsiderable importance, from the viewpoint of a beginner, 
aced in his hands. Never in his years of service as Chair- 
an of the Appropriations Committee has he worked harder 
a bill disposing of millions of dollars than he did on that 
itial case. He knew what each witness on his side would 
year to and he had the law bearing on the case so thoroughly 
| mind that he could almost repeat it from memory. When 
appeared in court his knees smote together, but he had 
le consolation that nothing was left undone that might help 
win his case. 

One after another the witnesses came in and seated them- 
Ives on the benches at the side of the old courtroom. But 
e main witness on the young lawyer’s side failed to appear. 
iwerly he watched the door, the while keeping a sharp eye 

the judge. As the minutes dragged on his anxiety grew, 
id when the judge finally called the court to order the room 
is crowded with spectators who had ‘‘ come to see Joe try 
3 first case,’’ cause enough in itself fora good case of stage- 
ght, without the added embarrassment of a missing witness. 
‘Gentlemen, are you ready to proceed with this case?’’ 
quired the judge, after the title of the cause had been read. 
‘The opposing attorney promptly answered “‘ Yes,’’ but, with 
e eye still on the doorway, young Cannon answered: 
“‘Your Honor, I’m all ready except for my main witness. 
it he’ll come, sure; he promised he would.”’ 

ie Well, young man,’’ responded the judge, wiping his spec- 
\cles and simulating a look of great sternness, ‘‘ this court is 
-|\weonvened andisreadyto *. . . ”’ 
'|Grasping his hat from the table about which the lawyers 
jere gathered, young Cannon sprang to his feet. 
“Judge,” he cried, ‘‘ just hold on a minute and 7’// fetch 
\at witness /”? 
Without waiting for the court’s reply he dashed out of the 
‘om, knocking over a chair and a stack of law books in his 
ste, and bolted for the old-fashioned “‘ grocery ’’ beside the 
pot. There he found his chief witness deliberately drinking 
‘cup of rum and molasses. 
There was not a word said, not a moment lost. The hand 
the young lawyer went straight to the collar of the delin- 
ent’s coat, the witness was whirled about, shoved through 
e grocery door and “‘ walked turkey ’’ to the courtroom, 
ere the pair was welcomed with a burst of laughter and 
yeers. 
ke 
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‘““A motion has been made,’’ gravely stated the judge, ‘‘ to 
dismiss this case because of the absence of the attorney for 
the complainant. But the court holds that any lawyer who 
has the energy of our young brother will make a valuable 
officer of the court if the furniture holds out. Gentlemen, 
proceed with the case.’’ 

There was a round of laughter; but the awkward young 
lawyer carried his cause to success, as he did almost every- 
thing to which he applied his keen, far-sighted mind and his 
unflagging energies. 

Some of the more polished and fastidious members of Con- 
gress have intimated that ‘‘ Uncle Joe’”’ is almost too rough a 
diamond to shine in the chair of Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and have further insinuated that his sense 
of dignity is not sufficient for so great and conspicuous a place. 
A little knowledge of the man, however, is sufficient to indi- 
cate that, whatever he may lack in social polish he makes up 
in that native dignity which one colleague describes as ‘‘ good 
honest starch.’’ The same Congressman, who has seen long 
service in the House, tells this story as showing the heights 
of dignity to which “‘ Uncle Joe”’ can rise when the occasion 
requires: ? 


” 


A Good Instance of ‘‘Presence’”’ 


““ Just as soon as the genial Ben Butterworth, of Ohio, found 
out that, like himself, Mr. Cannon came of sound old Quaker 
stock, these two men became fast friends. One fall. when 
Butterworth was up for reelection, the fight was so close he 
needed all the help he could get to pull through. Conse- 
quently he sent for ‘ Uncle Joe’ to come over into Macedonia 
and help him. 

““ Of course the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
cheerfully responded. As they were driving to a big rally 
Butterworth took the precaution to throw out a hint to the 
effect that the meeting would probably be largely attended by 
Friends, who had a large settlement in that community, and 
that a little different line of argument would be needed to 
appeal to these Quaker constituents than would be used to 
catch the average crowd of free-and-easy prairie farmers. 

“From the moment the Watchdog of the Treasury reached 
the gathering his rugged face expressed a depth of solemnity 
that it does not always wear in the cloakroom of the Capitol, 
when he relaxes in the companionship of his chosen friends. 
After the speech was over and the handshaking was in prog- 
ress, the most influential member of the Quaker settlement 
drew Butterworth aside and reproachfully declared: 

‘** Benjamin, I wish thee was as good a man as thy friend 
Joseph, but — J fear thee ts not /’ 


OW, it befell, on a windy day, 
In a waste and barren place, 
That I met my love ina turn of the way, 
And met her face to face. 


And never a single word spake she, 
Nor ever looked at me, 

For her eyes were set afar, far off, 
Over the open sea. 


Now tell me truly and tell me well, 
Is it the sound of the rocK-bound bell, 

Is it presage of strain and storm and pain? 
Or yet once more and yet again 
Is it the thought that never we twain 

As of old shall tryst in the soft salt mist 
That holds thy gaze so steadily 
Over and out to the open sea? 


’Tis the night rides up the streets of the west, 


’Tis the tide turns bacK with never a rest 
To the ceaseless ravel, the tireless travel, 

The heaving settle of ebb and flow. 

As the seaweed goeth, so shall I go; 


As the seaway goeth, the night wind bloweth, 


My way shall be their will with me— 
Night and the wind of Destiny. 


My love she turned with a rising sigh, 
She turned, she turned from me. 

The wind drove by with a sobbing cry— 
And she walked wearily. 


But never a single word spake she, 
Nor ever looked at me, 

For her eyes were set afar, far off, 
Over the open sea. 


“Among the Friends of Butterworth’s old district in Ohio 
there is no fear that ‘ Uncle Joe’ will lack the dignity required 
of the traditions of the Chair.’”’ 

If this forceful and eccentric character secures the Speaker 
ship the cartoonists will find a ready target for their shafts in 
the long, bony index finger of his left hand, for Mr. Cannon 
never speaks without wielding it in the face of his opponents 
Once in a fiercely contested debate when the fun-loving 
“* Sunset’’ Cox had the floor, ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ desired to inter 
rupt him with an explanation. 

“Twill yield to the gentleman from I]linois,’’ said Mr. Cox, 
‘“so long as he will keep his left hand in his pocket?’ 

Mr. Cannon accepted this peculiar condition and arose to 
address the House, with both his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets. But before he had been speaking five minutes his 
left hand was suddenly withdrawn and the irrepressible index 
finger was suddenly aimed, with menacing directness, toward 
the humorist from Indiana. 

“Time! Time!’’ called Mr. Cox. ‘‘ The gentleman has 
violated the condition.’’ And ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ reluctantly sat 
down while the members made the House ring with their 
laughter. 

There is a tang and sometimes a sting to the tongue of 
“Uncle Joe’? not wholly unlike that of the brilliant and caus- 
tic ‘“Tom’' Reed. This quality made itself felt when a 
certain member interrupted him in the first speech he ever 
delivered in the House. In defending the bill, from the 
Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, which established 
the present system of pound rates on second-class mail matter, 
Mr. Cannon chanced to call a certain member by name. 
Instantly that gentleman arose and corrected the young mem- 
ber for his violation of *‘ Congressional courtesy.’’ 

At once Mr. Cannon ceremoniously replied: ‘‘I beg to 
assure the House that my error was one of ignorance and 
inexperience. And I beg to assure the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa of my profound consideration and delicate) 
and humbly to intimate to the gentleman that he lies—in 
error! ”’ 

The House heartily appreciated the point of the jibe and 
never again did the member in question venture to instruct 
Mr. Cannon in the code of Congressional courtesy. 

What ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ lacks in sentiment he makes up ina 
keen sense of humor, a shrewd knowledge of human nature, 
a broad and firm grasp of affairs and an industry that is 
untiring. 

These characteristics, with an 
years of Congressional service, 
ample qualification for the high 
House of Representatives. 


experience of twenty-eight 
are urged as constituting 
position of Speaker of the 
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T SEEMED a queer way of spending Christmas, 

but a lonely man, with no home but his hotel and 

no company save his trunk, is glad of any port 

in a storm; and thus it was, toward the hour of five 

on a snowy afternoon, that I found myself in Mrs. Lee- 

Courtney’s Fifth Avenue house. She opened the door 
for me herself, explaining that there were no servants and 
that her guests, like herself, ‘‘ had to do for themselves.’’ 

““The servant nature is incapable of accepting new ideas,’’ 
she said, ‘‘so I’ve packed them all off in order not to adda 
jarring element to my party.’’ 

““They can’t get along without Christmas trees and ‘ God 
Bless our Home,’ I suppose,’’ I said. 

“Oh, they are quite hopeless,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney. 

‘Do tell me what you expect of me,’’ I said, as I followed 
her up the stairs. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve rather dropped out of 
things —traveling so much, you know, and all that— Christ- 
mas used to be quite a fixed institution in the old days.”’ 

‘It still is, unfortunately,’’? said Mrs. Lee-Courtney. ‘‘It’s 
ingrained, like the taste for drink. In me you see a prophet 
crying in the wilderness to deaf ears!’’ 

““The usual audience for reformers,’’ I remarked. ‘‘ But 
please tell me more about it, Mrs. Lee-Courtney. You had 
scarcely got started the other night when we were interrupted.’’ 

“ Like all great conceptions it is simple,’’? she said, stop- 
ping and turning to me with one hand on the balustrade. 
‘““ Everybody admits, of course, that the tenderest memories 
of life cluster about Christmas. But in time it degenerates 
into a terrible human milestone, emphasizing the briefness 
of our days and marking the road to the grave. When we 
pass thirty the little pleasure we get out of Christmas is far 
outweighed by the pain. It becomes the gloomiest of anni- 
versaries, with happy children dancing on our coffins. We 
dance, too, but with hearts like lead, and the shadows filled 
with the phantom faces of those we’ve loved and lost.’’ 

“Tf you go on much more I’1l ery,”’ I said. 

““Cry!”’ she said, ‘‘ of course we’ll cry! That’s why I 
brought you here, so we can cry in company and be frankly 
miserable. At any rate, we escape the mockery of pretending 
to be gay and making the welkin ring. In this house there 
isn’t any ring about it, only a cold supper and pleasant empty 
rooms where misery can choose company if it wants to, or can 
sprawl! about on cushions and read the magazines! ’’ 

‘“ By Jove,’’ I said, ‘I’m gladder than ever that I was 
asked! ”’ : 

““T choose my guests with care,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney 
complacently. ‘‘Incorrigible optimists are not invited. I 
once had a lord who played parlor games and ruined 
everything. The keynote is a gentle melancholy, with 
téte-a-tétes in corners and the lights turned low! ”’ 

““T hope you won’t forget me next Christmas!’’ I said. 

“Sometimes they hold hands,’’ said my hostess. 

““ Better and better! ’’ I exclaimed. 

“‘T just get a lot of interesting men and a lot of pretty 
women,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney, ‘‘and then let them 
alone! ”’ 

““You’re awfully generous,”’ I said. 
where you come in?’’ 

“Naturally I choose the most interesting man for my- 
self,’? said she. ‘‘ There’s a good deal of choosing 
about the whole affair, you know.”’ 

““ Dare I presume——’’ I began. 

‘Oh, I’ve already made other arrangements,’’ said the 
pretty widow sweetly. 

““Qh, dear,”’ I said. 

““Tve already put your affinity on one side for you,’’ 
she said. 

““Oh, have you!” I exclaimed. 

““ Grace Mountmorris,’’ she said. 

She knew she was giving me a facer and there was a 
gleam of curiosity in her blue eyes. Women are not only 
good actors but they have an undying interest in the play. 
It took me a moment to recover myself. To think that I 
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“Might I ask 


THE PAIR, SIDE BY SIDE, STOOD REGARDING US WITH AMAZEME 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


SHOWING THAT JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ 
MEETINGS, AND THAT OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


was in the same house with Grace; that she was within a few 
steps of where I stood; that she was waiting for me! 

“But, Mrs. Lee-Courtney,’’ I remarked at last, ‘‘ you said 
something about being over thirty. Grace—why, Grace— 
is still under twenty-eight. There were nine years between 
us, you know.”’ 

““T am not exigent about the age-limit,’’ she said. 
ask of a woman is fine eyes and a wounded spirit.”’ 
““ She certainly used to have the first,’’ I said. 

“You can apply yourself to consoling the second,’’ said she. 

‘“‘T feel like a man in’a dream,’’ I said. “‘ Grace 
Mountmorris! And after all these years! ”’ 

““Now say Christmas Day and become maudlin,’’ said my 
hostess. 

“You spoke in the nick of time,”’ I remarked. 

““Come in and see her,’’ said she. 

There were a good many people in the room, which was 
dark save for a roaring log fire. The hoarse draft of the 
chimney blended with the murmur of voices gave one a sense 
of snugness and congeniality. I stood beside my hostess in 
uncomfortable suspense while she told a young man, somewhat 
tartly, that he was putting too much driftwood on the fire. 

“Tf there’s one thing I’m mean about,”’ she said, ‘‘ it’s my 
driftwood.’’ 

The young man showed a proper contrition, but there rose 
a little tattletale chorus, feminine 1n intonation, to the effect 
that the half of his iniquities had not yet been told. I pressed 
my companion’s arm and waited, looking about for the face 
I wanted so much to see and meeting everywhere instead the 
unresponsive eyes of strangers. Mrs. Lee-Courtney took pity 
on me and led me through the portiéres into the room beyond. 

“You cheerfully waited eight years,’’ she said, ‘‘and now 
you can’t wait eight seconds!’’ . 

“Tf you only knew——”’’ I began. 

‘“Knew!’’ she repeated. ‘‘ That’s why I asked you, of 
course! ”’ 

I would have answered her, but the words died in my throat 
as I perceived Grace herself in a window-seat leaning back 
against the cushions. She uttered a little cry as she saw me, 
and I ran forward and caught her outstretched hands. 

‘“Gracel’”? Isaid. “Grace! ”’ 


“AN I 


DRAWN BY EMLEN MU CONNELL 


I HOPE NOBODY SAW ME KISS HER 


““T have explained everything to Mr. Harrold,”’ s 
Mrs. Lee-Courtney calmly, ‘‘ and if he gets Christmassy 
you’re to cry for help.’’ 

‘“Oh, I'll try to make him behave,”’ said Grace. I 
contralto voice as she said this thrilled on my ears y 
a thousand recollections. 

‘“Now I must chase up my interesting man,’’ said M 
Lee-Courtney. ‘‘I saw that little Vandermore poaching h 
and he didn’t seem trying real hard to help himself. 
Roger Snow belongs to me, and the woman that borre 
him borrows trouble!’’ With this farewell defiance M 
Lee-Courtney fluttered off, adding something about supper a 
seven as she passed through the portiéres and out of sight, 

I settled myself beside Grace and for a moment or tw 
neither of us spoke. ‘ 

‘Come nearer the light, Grace,’’ I said at last. ‘“‘ Let me 
read your face and learn something of the kind of woman 
you’ ve grown into.’? She moved back into the shadow instead 
with protest in every line of her body. 

““T am getting old, Evan,”’ she said. 
and— and—a woman’s youth is soon spent. 
to see me as I was—and you won’t.’’ 

“‘Tt’s not so dark that I cannot see you are as beautiful a 
ever,’’ I said. 1 

‘“T am afraid of you,’’ she returned. ‘‘ See how cold my 
hand is, how it trembles, Evan. It’s like a meeting of 
ghosts!’ * 

“‘The ghosts of our dead selves,’’ I said. ‘* Yes, that’s 
what we are, Grace, questioning each other about our dé 
lives and that other world we used to live in.’’ 

‘“ Hundreds and hundreds of years ago,’’ she said. 

““And you never married Charrington?’’ I said. 

““T couldn’t,’? she answered. ‘‘ Itavould have been wicked 
to marry him and not—not love him, Evan.”’ 

“Tt was two years before I heard you hadn’t,’’ I 
‘“Then it was all so settled and assured. I was buildin, 
electric road in Vladivostock when the news drifted out to me 

“What did you think, Evan?’’ she asked. j 

‘“Think!’? Irepeated. ‘‘ Oh, I hardly know what I thought. 
It made me devilish miserable, too. I waited for you to wi 
to me, but you didn’t.” { 

““ What did you expect me to write?’’shesaid. ‘‘ ‘ My de 
Evan, I am free now. Please come back and marry me. 
Sincerely yours, Grace Mountmorris!’”’ | 

““T did expect something of the kind,’’ I said. 

““ How stupid of you,”’ she said. 
‘“T mean just a word to show that you still cared,’”’ I said 
““T thought that you’d write to me,’’ she returned. 
left my address at the cable office on the chance of y« 

cabling. Oh, how I waited and waited.’’ 

““T threw up everything and came home,’’ I said. 

““Yes, and never came near me,”’ she broke out. 

“Nelly Stackpole told me you were engaged to Her 
Hartnell,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I went straight back to the Orien' 

““And you believed her!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, how 
people invent such lies! ”’ 

““ How was I to know it was a lie?’’ I said. 

““Couldn’t you have guessed? ”’ she said. 

“* She said she knew,”’’ I returned. 

‘“You ought to have been the one to know,”’ she said. 

‘Tt was reasonable enough,’’ I said. ‘‘ Hartnell wai 
your father’s right-hand man. And to be fair to me yo 
must remember you never answered the two letters I wrot! 
to you before I first left America.’’ 

‘“T did answer them,”’ she said. 

I sprang from my seat. 1 

““Grace,’’ I said solemnly, ‘‘I never got them! ’”’ 

She laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘1 never said I sent them 

Evan,’’ she said. ‘‘ I put them in the fire.’’ . | 
‘“And you have the audacity to reproach me!” 
exclaimed. 

“Well, it’s all over now,’ she said. ‘‘ We broke | 
hearts once. Don’t let’s hammer the pieces we’ ve got 1€ 


“T am twenty-ei 
You will exp 


So Charrington married afterward?’’ I said. 
*Yes,’’ she returned. 
“Well?”’ I asked. 
‘Money at any rate,’’ she said. 
‘I’ve never seen him since, you know,’’ I said. 
*T don’t suppose you have,’’ she returned. ‘‘It couldn’t 
very enjoyable for either of you. When you invite your 
it friend down to meet your fiancée, and the best friend 
ls dead in love with your fiancée, and the fiancée makes a 
fect fool of herself about the best friend, and everybody 
s it but your good, loyal, honest self——!”’’ 
‘I think you might spare me that,’’ I said. 
‘JT included myself, Evan,’’ she said. 
“Vet we were cowards not to face it out,’’ I said. ‘‘ We 
ye wasted our lives for nothing. We sacrificed ourselves 
nothing. The modern book of martyrs is filled with the 
Ines of fools, Grace. The wise take what they want and 
Charringtons go off and marry somebody else!’’ 
\‘ And leave the martyrs out in the cold,’’ she said. 
‘We can never recall those years, Grace,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ Those 
pty, empty years!’’ I caught 
j hand and kissed it. ‘‘It’s 

too late, Grace,’’ I said. 
Ve’ve been robbed of that. 
‘n’t let us be robbed of every- 
ag!’’ She drew away her hand. 
‘I have always loved you, 
lace,’ I went on. ‘‘ There’s 
ver been a day when I haven’t 
jught of you. It was for your 
e I never married, Grace! ”’ 
“Evan,’”’ she said,. and her 
ce as she spoke was breathless 
il trembling, ““you must prom- 
‘me, on your word of honor, 
, to ask me to— to——”’ 
‘What do you mean?”’ I ex- 
-imed. 
“I want you to promise,’’ she 
4 
‘I won’t do anything of the 
d,?’ I said. ‘‘I don’t under- 
jad you at all! What do you 
| me that for?’’ 
‘If you don’t promise you'll 
yer see me again,’’ she said. 
Nl go back to the others. I'll 
ike an excuse and slip away.’’ 
“How long is the promise to 
22” I inquired. 
‘A year,” she returned. ‘‘ Yes 
j20, Evan.”’ 
"I think it is perfectly mon- 
jaus,’’ I said. ‘‘ You haven’t 
i right to ask such a thing. 
\’ve thrown away eight years, 
il now I must promise in the 
ik to throw away another.’’ 
| Promise,’’ she repeated, and 
\h such a little ring of insist- 
ee and resolution that I could 
but give way. 
(All right then, I’ll promise,”’ 
(uid. 
On your word of honor, 
nid,’’shesaid. ‘‘ Just as you’d 
Ze it to a man and keep it, 
Fan.’? 
‘Now perhaps you might tell 
1 what it all means,’’ I said. 
'Evan,’’ she returned, ‘one 
¢/ not stand still for eight years. 
‘nan never seems to learn that 
aut a woman he has once cared 
| He comes back, no matter 
iy long after, glowing with 
Hione sentiments and bygone 
Nmories, and expects to take up 
tags where he left off. That’s 
Wat you are doing.’’ 
(iawes,’? I said, ‘‘ that’s what I 
a doing.’’ 
) But I’m not that person 
aall,” she said. ‘I’m some- , 
bly else. Sombeody that you don’t know in the least.”’ 
I shouldn’t have suspected it,’’ I said. 
Of course, I may be lots nicer,’? she went on. ‘“‘ Ineight 
Ys you gain as well as lose, I suppose. But I don’t want 
' to say things that it may be hard afterward to unsay.”’ 
You want to protect me from myself,’’ I said. 
Don’t let’s act like sentimental fools,’? she returned, 
‘nd wind up with a sentimental débdacle /’’ 

What’s a débicle ?”’ I asked. 

A disaster, a smash,’’ she said. 

Is it not possible sometimes to be overscrupulous?’’ I said. 

Better that than a false position,’’? she remarked. 

You make me feel that I must have altered considerably 
mself,’’ I said. 
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“Can you have any doubt about that?’’ she demanded. 

““T mean for the worse,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ That I’ve disappointed 
you; that I have grown away, too; that you expected a fairy 
prince with ringlets and pink cheeks, and are thunderstruck 
to find nothing but a middle-aged American engineer, worn 
by the world and not a little weary.’’ 

She drew imperceptibly closer to me, the subtlest of caresses. 

““T daren’t tell you the truth,’’ she said. ‘‘I daren’t!”’ 

““TIs it so awful?’’ I said. 

““Tt’s not you I’m protecting, it’s myself,’? she said. ‘‘I 
want to be wise for both of us. I want to save you from per- 
haps making a terrible mistake — and — and — from breaking 
my heart.’’ 

““You haven’t any concern about mine,’’ I remarked. 

“We're going to change the conversation,’’ she said. 
““There’s too much loose powder lying about for us to drop 
sparks.’’ 

“T want to set off the whole thing sky-high,’’ I said. 

“Let go my hand,”’ she said, ‘‘ and then tell me how you 
find New York after the Orient.”’ 


“WE’RE GOING TO CHANGE THE CONVERSATION,” SHE SAID 


“It’s still here,’ Isaid. ‘‘I haven’t had time to notice 
much else.’’ 

‘“ Tell me about your life out there,’’ she said. ‘* What it 
was like. The women you met. What you did, you know.”’ 

““T started in with Rangoon,’’I said, “‘ put upa trolley line 
and left for Pulu Penang. Put upa trolley line and lit out 
for Bantong. Put up a trolley line and left for Wo Ho. Put 
up a trolley line and left for——!”’ 

‘Oh, stop!’’ she cried. 

““You began it,’’ I said. 

‘‘ But I meant between whiles,’’ she said. 

‘“Oh, that was iced beer principally,’’ I said. 

“But I want to know about the women,’’ she said. 

“There weren’t many women,’’ I said. 


” 


) 
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“But I want to know all about those there were,’ 
sisted. 

““What do you call knowing all about them?’’ IJ said. 

““ Whether you cared for any of them.”’ 

““T thought a heap of one girl,’’ I said. 

‘“Then tell me about her,’’ she said. 

““Oh, she died,’’ I said. 

““Did you like her as much as you liked me?”’ she asked. 

““ Almost,’’ I said. 

““T don’t think I want to know any more, then,’’ she said. 

““You had given me up,’’ I said. You 
have no right to blame me.’’ 

“T’m not blaming you,’’ she said. ‘‘I am sorry, that’s all.”’ 

“She used to remind me of you,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ I suppose that 
was why I liked her.’’ 

“Evan,’’ she said, ‘‘this subject is getting as bad as the 
other. Let’s try and be perfectly ordinary and harmless.’’ 

““T have always been that,’’ I returned. 

“I mean avoiding intimate things altogether,’’ 
explained. ‘‘ Don’t let’s talk of ourselves any more. 
be general.’’ 

“You give me a start, then,’’ I 
said. 

“How do you like the new way 
of celebrating Christmas?’’ she 
asked. 

““Tt depends a lot on who shares 
your window-seat,’’ I said. 

““ Evan, be general,’’ she said. 

“T believe I like the old way 
best,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ the holly, the 
mistletoe, the pully-crackers —all 
the fun and noise and laughter and 
merrymaking—the presents, the 
whoops of joy, the lighted trees, 
the shiny balls, the drip of pink 
grease on excited children! Why, 
I wouldn’t change it for worlds. 
This isan abomination. This isn’t 
Christmas at all. It may be up to 
date and smart and all that, but 
I resent it down to my boots!’’ 

“It’s certainly not like Christ- 


she per- 


““ Vou never wrote. 


she 
Let’s 


mas,’’ she said. 

‘SGraceny 1 "said; Ses it’s rote 
That’s what itis. Rot! And dev- 
ilish affected rot, too. When we 
are marr Ya 

““Evan, your promise,’’ she in- 
terrupted. 


““T mean next Christmas in our 
little flat—-—’’ I began. 

““Your promise! ’’ 

“It won't be like this anyway, 
will it?” 

I don’t know what she answered, 
because at this moment a young 
man rose darkly before us and 
whispered my companion’s name. 

“What do you want, Eric?”’ 
asked Grace, apparently not over- 
joyed at the interruption. 

“Are you fellows ripe for revo- 
lution?’’ he inquired. 

“Tt depends who revolutes and 
what for,’’ I said. 

‘““There’s a restless feeling in 
the mob that this is no Christmas 
at all,’ said Eric. 

‘Just what I was telling Miss 
Mountmorris myself,’’ I said. 

““They are throwing up barri- 
cades’" "said ~ Bric; ~ and” ithe 
proletariat has riz!”’ 

‘“Hadn’t you better go and help 
them?’’ I suggested. 

‘“And leave you in the dark 
with the prettiest woman in the 
room while we raise the flag of free- 
dom!”’’ he cried. 

“What do you want us to do? 
I asked. 

‘Rally!’ he replied. 

“ Bea little more specific,’’ I said. 

‘“T am charged by the Secret Central Committee to request 
you to rally at the sound of the tocsin,’’ he explained. “‘A 
tin trumpet will be blown three times. At the third toot 
everybody is to rush in and yell ‘ Merry Christmas!’ at the 
top of his voice.’’ 

““ Does Mrs. Lee-Courtney know about it?’’ asked Grace. 

“Know! Of course she doesn’t know!’’ ejaculated Eric. 

““Vou mustn’t hurt her feelings,’’ said Grace. 

‘(There are more important things in the world than feel- 
ings,’ said Eric. ‘‘ People who take liberties with Christmas 
are trifling with the heart-strings of humanity. We’re going 
to have a real Christmas in this house if we have to walk 
through be-lud to get it!’’ 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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In Mask and Wig 


By Julia Marlowe 


LWAYS I have been deeply touched by 
A the zeal and willingness and ingenuity 
which and stage-helper 
display in contributing their share of the 
Christmas-tide preparations, and some of the 
designs they originate for the occasion have 
been unique and wonderfully beautiful. After 
they have finished their work the members of 
the company troop from their dressing-rooms, 
their arms full of presents for one another. 
These are around the Christmas 
tree or hung upon its branches, and you can 
make sure that not even the humblest mem- 
ber of the organization is forgotten, nor has 
he in his turn failed to spend something, 


scene-shifter 


bestowed 


however little, for presents to be given to 
those who are foremost in the ranks where 
his place is so insignificant. There is a loy- 
alty and a lavishness in this interchange of 
gifts among the people of the stage which I 
think will hardly find a parallel in other 
walks of life. They love to spend and they 
Jove to give, and above all things they love a 
merrymaking. 

After the presents have been duly arranged 
there are happy little speeches from various 
members of the company and then the dis- 
tribution of gifts. It is the children of the 
stage who fare most royally upon such an occa- 
sion. Every one showers them with gifts, 
and the child actor or actress is likely at 
Christmas-time to consider himself or herself 
the most important figure in the theatrical 
activities of the whole country. Speech- 
making and gift-giving over, feasting follows, and every 
one turns serving man or maid, the working-people being 
waited upon by the players whom at other times they serve so 
faithfully. By two inthe morning the musicians are instructed 
to play their liveliest airs and the dancing begins —old- 
fashioned dances many of them, for players become familiar 
with them through their professional work, and somehow they 
seem more suited to a Christmas festival than modern waltzes. 
{t is broad daylight in the streets before the party on the stage 
comes to an end and the weary celebrants are willing to seek 
their hotels. There they can have but a few hours’ sleep, for 
always before them on Christmas Day is the prospect of the 
matinée performance which turns the holiday hours into ardu- 
ous working workaday. Thecare-free people in the audience 
sometimes remember to pity the actor-folk far from home and 
at work; but perhaps they do not deserve pity, for they have 
had a whole night of Christmas merrymaking and have 
enjoyed it with that zest which people feel only when they are 
firmly determined to have a joyous time in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions 


With the Bostonians 
By Henry Clay Barnabee 


HRISTMAS was always a great day with the Bostonians. 

Even in the beginnings of the company, when Miss 

Ober was its manager, she always had something magnificent 
arranged for its celebration. 

With the actor this day of all others in the year is the one on 
which he most feels absence from home. So we Bostonians 
energetically set about making a home for ourselves wherever 
we happened to be, and I really think we succeeded. Once 
we had our Christmas tree aboard 
a private car traveling between 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. In 
addition to the presents exchanged 
by members of the company, those 
sent from home to each one were 
put on the tree. Altogether the 
gifts on its branches numbered 
seven hundred and eighty-seven 
—not from principals to 
chorus was forgotten. That year 
I was Santa Claus, and recited a 
poem that Shillaber (known under 
the pen-name of Mrs. Partington) 
wrote for me. 

Another year at Duluth we had 
a child of six with us, Helen 


a soul 
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ABOVE ALL THINGS THEY LOVE A MERRYMAKING 


Bertram’s little girl. I am quite sure that each one of us 
vowed never again to let Christmas pass without a child 
to help us celebrate it, even if we had to steal one to further 
our plans. She had been put to bed in the afternoon so as to 
be able to keep her eyes openintheevening. Eugene Cowles 
was the Santa Claus. In his grizzly make-up he went in to 
wake her. “‘I have been expecting you,’’ she said, sitting 
up in bed, and not a bit frightened. Taking her up in his 
arms he carried her to the room where the tree stood blazing 
with lights. Every time he handed her anything she would 
say ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ with a serious, awed politeness suffi- 
cient to put her on Santa Claus’ good books for the rest of her 
natural life. Fora month she remembered him in her prayers. 


From the Manager’s Point of View 
By E. M. Holland 


HRISTMAS means an extra performance and no extra 
pay, which makes the manager happy. Having once 
been a manager myself I fully appreciate this. 

Quite the most amusing Christmas that has fallen to my lot, 
though it was the hardest holiday’s work that I ever did, was 
during an engagement at Barnum’s Museum, New York, in 
1866. The stock company there was doing a piece called 
A Wreck Ashore. The Museum was at the corner of Spring 
Street and Broadway, and world-renowned. Into it surged the 
crowds to visit the curiosities, and from there into the theatre. 
As people were constantly crowding into the front of the 
building it was policy to get them out by the back door as 
quickly as possible, and it was our task to do it by racing 
through A Wreck Ashore at fever speed. Our record, I 
believe, for doing the entire three acts of the piece was thirty- 
five minutes. We began to 
play at eleven o’clock in the 
morning and played with- 
out intermis- sion until half- 
past five in the afternoon, the 
curtain falling on the third 
act only to rise on the first. 
If we played the piece more 


than twice through we 
received .@ night’s pay for 
every extra performance; 


hence another 
rushing. Our 
ber of Wreck 
daily was six, 
the day and 
This last one 


necessity for 
average num- 
performances 
five during 
one at night. 
was given 
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December 6, 


properly, and by that time we really neede 
a little let-up after setting the record. 
But not a moment after five-thirty did ¢ 
lines of the final afternoon performance e3 
that Christmas Day, though the audie 
having still considerable of its holiday 
gave every indication of willingness to ling 
Then, all in our costumes and ma 
which we had begun to don at ten o’e 
that morning and worn ever since, we 
our “‘ holiday ’’ dinner under the stage. 
had brought his or her contribution, a tu 
or some other delicacy dear to the sea 
A long table was spread with them and 
had as happy a time as falls to one’s lot u 
with the first stroke of eight, we trooped 
to go through the three acts of A Wr 
Ashore for the sixth time that day, an 
gay as though we had dined with a king, 


My First Stage Christmas 
By Elsie De Wolfe 


Y FIRST Christmas dinner after I 

on the stage was eaten with my mo 

at a little oyster saloon in Harlem. 

during my father’s lifetime Christmas 
been a day when our friends who lived 

hotels and boarding-houses were invited | 

dine with us. Coming from Halifax, hee 
all the English traditions of the season, a 

a bon-vivant himself, always made the di 

brilliant one over our mahogany. 

But on this first Christmas Day of my 
trionic experience, straight from the ma’ 
and with the evening performance ahea 
me, my mother and I sat down at the 
little table, a bottle of brilliant tomato catsup and a 
dish of biscuits gracing the board in front of us. My 
mother said to me, ‘‘ Ah, if your father could only se 
now!’’ 

It was harder for her than for me, with the past rising 
front of the present—the present of a dingy little oy 
saloon, the odor of hot greases, the checked red and 
tablecloth, and that vivid, vivid bottle of catsup. 

If a tear or two did not steal down my face I at least bl 
my nose very hard, and then began on the oysters, for I ha 
four long acts of the matinée behind me and as many 
ahead that evening. Then out into the frosty night we wen 
my mother and I, clinging very close to each other, the ligh 
twinkling unsteadily because of a mist that came before ot 
eyes, 


acter, they make us appreciate the good things that may 
to us later. 


world means to others less fortunate, and their sympathy 
mankind is in danger of rust. Not for a moment do I 
that experience and others. 


The Stage Baby’s Tree 
By Viola Allen 


you all know the stage baby of the natural variety, a ba 

that is, perhaps, not very strongly in favor, partly bee 
of atendency to weep in public—a realistic tendency fa 
agreeable —and partly because of a deep-rooted prejudic 
it should be in bed at that hour instead of in arms behit 
footlights. One baby there was, however, of this descript 
who supported its mother and two- 
year-old sister, and brought a 
fuller sense of Christmas to the 
company in which it formed a little 
human property than any holiday 
matinée ever induced. The father 
had gone to another city to look 
for work which he perhaps could 
not find. At any rate, the mother 
failed to hear word of him, and 
when the last crust was in the 
larder a scene-shifter’s wife sug- 
gested the stage for the poor soul’s 
littlest offspring. Work was not 
to be found for herself then and a 
baby was needed for the piece at 
once, so she brought it. It was a 
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pink-faced, blue-eyed mite, and 
smiled half the time. It was 
engaged on the spot. Bundled up 
in a threadbare brown shawl it 
was held by its mother in a warm 
corner of the ‘‘star’s’’ dressing- 
room every night until the moment 
of its need arrived on the boards. 
If the audience took to its smiles, 
those of the company thrown with 
it nurtured a tenderer feeling, 
knowing its story, as stage people 
so often know stories of which 
the public has but faint inkling. 
Nights came and went until Christmas Eve, when a project, 
ated a few days before, materialized. A Christmas tree 
sset up forit. The ‘‘tree’’ was a deal box, and into it 
»nt such a variety of things as a tree never held. The 
sne-shifter himself carried it home. 
Quite another Christmas tree was one aboard a private car 
ring the Jefferson-Florence tour. Every present had its 
ich of humor. I remember some one gave Mr. Jefferson a 
oy of The Rivals with every other part but that of Bob Acres 
tout. That night, after the performance, as we sped along 
» rails, the country on either hand white with snow in the 
yonlight, we had our Christmas supper. Mr. Jefferson was 
iting his reminiscences then, and Mrs. Drew was also with 
These two, with Mr. Florence, fell to talking of the past, 
.d the fund of anecdote poured out set that holiday night a 
idmark among all holiday nights in my recollection. 
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Augustin Daly’s Christmases 
, By Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 


1 THE old days, and when he was not so rich—for Mr. 
Daly made fortunes and lost them in the thirty years that 
yas among the members of his company — 
began the practice of giving at Christmas- 
ae to each one of his minor employees 
out the theatre. It might bea ton of coal 
re, a half-ton there, something useful or 
me necessary of life. 
The good that he did was done quietly 
dI believe that the extent of it was never 
own. The rest of us followed, in a way, 
ij example. It did not cost much and it 
sught happiness to us as well as to them. 
|, connection with the season I treasure 
a letter of thanks from the parents of a 
lle fellow now long dead, a brave little 
low who helped keep up the home. We 
peak of giving to ‘‘ poor people,’’ but I 
1 no one poor who can make a living. One is as good 
yanother if he strives and believes in himself. 
Familiar faces disappear and new ones take their places, 
i change comes to the stage as it comes to all things. To- 
y it is association, to-morrow a memory, and so it will go 
/until the end of the world. But Christmas-time need 
ver sadden one because of memories if it is in one’s power, 
‘matter how humbly, to remind others, perhaps less fortu- 
ite in a way, that all men are brothers. 


Behind the Holiday Mask 
i By James O'Neill 


’ WAS Christmas night, and the first night of a new piece 
in which I was playing a dear son of a dear mother. 
je play was called Walker & Company, Limited. In it 
tere was a very strong scene full of a son’s love for his 
tther. I was waiting in the dressing-room for my call to 
on the stage, the curtain was already up, when a telegraph 
ly brought mea dispatch. I was negotiating with Daniel 
_— who had offered me the leading business at the 
lidison Square Theatre, of which he was manager at the 
1e. Feeling that the’dispatch was in answer to one I had 
§it him, and fearing he would not comply with my terms, I 


] 


s indifferent about opening it, and laid it on my dressing- 
dle, not wishing that anything should disturb me just before 
ing on. I read my first scene over, and, not yet being 
‘led, picked up the dispatch. It was from my eldest sister, 
d read: ‘‘Mother died last night.’’ In that moment the 
(\I-boy knocked at my door, and said, ‘‘ Mr. O'Neill.” I 
opped the telegram and went on the stage to this tearful 
ne with my stage mother, in which over and again I had 
at the word, ‘‘ Mother, Mother, Mother.’’ The audi- 
2e applauded the tenderness of the scene, and the people in 
the wings wondered at the tears— 
not knowing what a tragedy had 
come to me that Christmas night. 

Again I was playing in Chicago, 
and about to fulfill an engagement 
for the holiday week in Denver. 
My youngest boy, about two years 
old, had passed through an illness, 
and after being near death was pro- 
nounced by the doctor to be out of 
danger. My poor wife was tired 
out with watching, and, thinking 
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the trip would do her good, I induced her to join me in 
Chicago, and together we journeyed to Denver. When we 
arrived, after registering, the clerk handed me a dispatch: 
“Your son has had a relapse. Fear the worst.’’ 

I did not say anything to my wife, because I wanted her to 
have breakfast. After breakfast I took her in my arms and 
said: ‘‘I’m sorry to say that you will have to go back to New 
York; I can’t go, and one of us ought to be there.’’ Then I 
read the dispatch. She took the next train from Denver for 
New York, then a three-days’ journey. That night, during 
the performance, another dispatch arrived stating that my 
boy was dead. 

I reached my wife in Chicago with a telegram in which I 
said: ‘‘ Bear up; be prepared for the worst,’’ and I went on 
with the play, Monte Cristo that night. On the stage, mem- 
bers of the company wondered why I forgot my lines. 

I give this simply as an example of what may happen 
sometimes to the actor during the holidays. 


A Christmas Illumination Not Billed 


By Henrietta Crosman 


PROEAELY nobody has served the dramatic art any length 

of time without experiencing memorable adventures 
begotten of the life of travel and change in the realm behind 
the footlights, and of such a full share has fallen to my lot, 
some pleasant to recall, others again of fearful recollection; 
and of these latter one is still vividly present. 

It occwrred only a year ago, in the holiday season, and was 
in the early days of the production of the play Joan o’ the 
Shoals. We were occupying a large theatre, which this 
night was crowded by an audience that tested its capacity 
from orchestra to gallery. 2 

In one scene a beacon fire was lighted on a rocky shore of 
the sea, a false signal to lure a ship to destruction. The 
flames rose from the point of a cliff twenty-five feet above 
the stage. They were fed by fagots 
dipped in alcohol that shot a mighty 
blaze leaping high in air. The alco- 
hol was contained in a metal pan that 
stood ona narrow platform built at the 
very edge of the cliff, and could be 
approached only by a winding way 
that led from the stage up the rocks. 

On this small, elevated structure 
one of the climaxes of the play was 
represented. 

After the beacon had been fired 
those who had applied the torch de- 
scended from the cliff and joined the 
watching throng below. It was my 
part to rush up to the blazing pile. 

As I gained the small platform where there was scarcely 
more than space to stand, and snatched at the burning fagots, 
I in some manner flung the alcohol on my garments and 
instantly they were ablaze. The flames caught my gown and 
sleeve and darted up my side. 

Beneath, on the stage, were grouped sixty men and women, 
feignedly wild with excitement over my dash at the beacon; 
beyond were the hundreds in the big audience observant only 
of the natural episodes of the play. 

Incredible as it may seem, I had not the slightest heed of 
my own personal danger. The thought that flashed into my 
mind, that dominated my actions in the next few seconds, was 
the horror of a possible panic in the audience, the peril which 
menaced so many lives from that danger. 

Fortune favored my impulse to avert such a catastrophe. 
The side on which my clothing had caught fire was oppo- 
site the audience and was hidden from the view of those on 
the stage, and by kind chance my skirt was of thick woolen 
material which offered the best resistance to the flames. 
Furthermore, in the proper action of the play I had frantic 
work to do at the beacon. All this was in my aid and 
assisted my design. 

I clutched my sleeve with one hand and smothered the 
flames there. I caught my skirt, pressed it into folds, beat it 
with my palms until at length I had extinguished the last 
spark. 

My hands were severely burned, but this I did not realize 
till afterward. 

Not for an instant did I cease from acting the part of Joan, 
not once depart from the characterinthedrama. Something 
more acute than reason ruled my course. I knew that only by 
sustaining the réle and keeping the audience in the belief that 
I was doing what Joan had set herself to do could I conceal my 
plight from the spectators; that only by concealment could 
I protect the onlookers from 
panic and its consequence, 


So. Jaan 1 remained 
throughout, a possibility ren- 
dered the more easy from the 
nature of the scene. Joan 


to be laboring 
beacon fire. 
my blazing gar- 
well with 
Excitement 
the situation. 


was supposed 
in frenzy at the 
My actions with 
ments suited 
her conduct. 
belonged to 
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Mine, therefore, was seemingly as 
it should have been. I cried out 
the words that belonged to Joan, 
her utterances, repeating an excla- 
mation now and again, interpolat- 
ing a phrase, to cover the time I 
was consuming from the practiced 
progress of the scene. 

Instinctively I knew I was de- 
luding the .audience, that they 
were wholly unsuspecting, there- 
fore safe. And when at last I 
had freed my garments from fire I 
slipped quickly and without break 
into the work of the dramatist, and so played the part. 

Besides myself only one person in that theatre knew that I 
was on fire. That other was Mr. Maurice Campbell, my 
manager. He was behind the scene under the platform on 
which I stood and saw the flames catch my clothing. In his 
fear for my safety he tried to reach me by climbing up the 
scenery to my rescue, but before he could gain the height I 
had quenched the flames. He was the first at my side when 
a moment later the act came to an end, and he discovered 
what up to that time I had been all unconscious of, that my 
hands and wrists were seriously burned. 
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The Player’s Busiest Day 
By David Warfield ' 


Pee DY'S holiday is our working-day. Outside of 

that I like Christmas. The saddest day of my life was 
my first Christmas away from home and my first on the stage. 

I adopted acting because I thought it looked easy, and 
leaving my home in San Francisco came to New York to look 
for an engagement. I got one to play a very small part and 
first matinée was on a Christmas Day at Newark. 
Coming out of the stage entrance after it 
was over I saw a ten-cent restaurant oppo- 
site, and there I celebrated Christmas. 
No sooner was I seated than in came an- 
other member of the company who had 
tried to enter unobserved. Presently, see- 
ing evasion impossible, he greeted me with, 
“This is tough luck, isn’t it?’’ I agreed 
that it was and ate on in silence, for I was 
not very happy. The thought of home ties 
would creep intomy mind. What Christmas 
meant there I very well knew, and being a 
boy yet, somehow it choked me. 

One comfort I had, though it was a dubi- 
ous one—I was sure of my dinner that day 
at least and a week hence I might get 
none. Iwas not atall sure that I should please. I had been 
with the company for two days and was pretty bad. But the 
end of the week found me secure in my place in the cast, and 
good luck from then on had a smile for me. 


my 


A Time of Double Duty 
By Otis Skinner 


Vee ago when I stepped over the edge of the parent nest 
and winged my downward flight, my untried wings 
landed me on the stage of a minor theatre in oneof our large 
Eastern cities. Iwas of a tender age and family ties were 
not easily broken. In the bosom of my clerical home was 
cherished the idea that the theatre was a kind of pastime to 
be taken up or laid down at will by its followers. Asa 
schoolboy I had always experienced Christmas as a holiday, 
and when, after my début, the tender invitation came from 
Massachusetts to ‘‘ get off’? and come home for Christmas 
dinner, I wept at the mockery. As Sunday is to the preacher 
so Christmas is to the actor—a time of double duty and 
increased labor. I always sympathize with the cab drivers 
and motormen and other public servants whose Christmas 
duties are rendered more onerous when the holidays come. 

I recall a Christmas some years ago in New York. I had 
played the matinée, and snatching a hasty meal I wandered 
down some of the side-streets, and soon found myself in the 
humbler part of town. Recent snowstorms had whitened the 
pavements and even then the gentle moulting of Master 
Villon’s angels was powdering railings and doorsteps. 

Many windows were uncurtained and the faces of children 
with traces upon them of the day’s gastronomic gratifications 
frequently peeped out at the falling flakes and the darkness. 
Christmas trees, glittering in their gewgaws, still held the 
presents which no doubt represented little sacrifices of the 
wages of father and mother. Inone 
basement room the entire family sat 
about a tree, all happy, and all 
asleep, worn out with the day’s joy. 
Everywhere were traces of the day’s 
significance —and I? 

I looked at my watch: 
o’clock, and I was fully a mile from 
the theatre, where I must be “‘ on at 
rise’’ for the evening performance. 

“ Pshaw!?? said I, ‘‘ Christmas on 
the stage? There’snosuch thing!’’ 


seven 
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The Dinner at Heart’s Desire 
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THIS BEING THE STORY OF CURLY, 
THE CAN OF OYSTERS, AND THE 
GIRL FROM KANSAS 


T LOOKS a long ways acrost from here to 
the States,’’ said Curly, as we pulled up our 
horses at the top of the Capitan divide. We 

gazed out over a vast, rolling sea of red-brown 
earth which stretched far beyond and below 
the nearer foothills, black with their growth of 
stunted pines. This was a favorite pausing place 
of all travelers between the county-seat and 
Heart’s Desire; partly because it was a summit 
reached only after a long climb from either side 
of the divide; partly, perhaps, because it was 
a notable viewpoint in a land full of noble 
views. Again, it may have been a customary 
tarrying point because of some vague feeling 
shared by most travelers who crossed this trail, the same 
feeling which made Curly, hardened citizen as he was of the 
land west of the Pecos, turn a speculative eye eastward across 
the endless plains. We could not see even so far as the 
Pecos, though it seemed from our lofty situation that we 
looked quite to the ultimate, seeing the utter ends of all the 
earth. 

““ Yours is up that-a-way;’’ Curly pointed to the northeast. 
“Mine was that-a-way.’’ He shifted his leg in the saddle as 
he turned to the right and swept a comprehensive hand 
toward the south and east, meaning perhaps Texas, perhaps a 
series of wild frontiers west and north of the Lone Star State. 
I noticed the nice distinction in Curly’s tenses. He knew the 
man more recently arrived west of the Pecos, possibly still 
retaining backsliding tendencies. As for himself, Curly knew 
that he would never return to his wild East; yet it may have 
been that he had just a touch of the home feeling which is 
so hard to lose, even in a homeless country, a man’s country 
pure and simple, as was surely this which now stretched wide 
about us. Somewhere off to the east, miles and miles beyond 
the red sea of sand and gvama grass, lay Home. 

‘“And yet,’’ said Curly, taking up in speech my unspoken 
thought, “‘ you can’t see even half-way to Vegas up there.’’ 
No. It was a long two hundred miles to Las Vegas, long 
indeed in a freighting wagon and long enough even in the 
saddle and upon as good a horse as each of us now bestrode. 
I nodded. ‘‘ And it’s some more’n two whoops an’ a holler 
to my ole place,’’ said he. Curly remained indefinite; for, 
though presently he hummed something about the sun and its 
brightness in his old Kentucky home, he followed it soon 
thereafter with musical allusion tothe Suwanee River. One 
might have guessed either Kentucky or Georgia in regard to 
Curly, even had one not suspected Texas from the look of 
his saddle cinches. 

It was the day before Christmas. Yet there was little 
winter in this sweet, thin air up on the Capitan divide. Off 
to the left the Patos Mountains showed patches of snow, and 
the top of Carizo was yet whiter, and even a portion of the 
highest peak of the Capitans carried a blanket of white; but 
all the lower levels were red-brown, calm, complete, 
unchanging, like the whole aspect of this far-away and fin- 
ished country. It was a Christmas-tide different enough from 
that of the States toward which Curly pointed. We looked 
eastward, looked again, turned back for one last look before 
we tightened the cinches and started down the winding trail 
which led through the foothills, along the flank of the Patos 
Mountains, and so at last into the town of Heart’s Desire. 

““Lord,’’ said Curly reminiscently, and quite without con- 
nection with any thought which had been uttered. ‘‘ Say, it 
was fine, wasn’t it, Christmas? We allus had firecrackers 
then. An’ eat! Why, man!” This allusion to the fire- 
crackers would have determined that Curly had come from 

-the South, which alone has a midwinter Fourth of July, pos- 
sibly because the populace is not content with only one 
annual smell of gunpowder. ‘‘ We had trees where I came 
from,’’ said I. ‘‘ And eat! Yes, man!” 

“Some different here now, ain’t it?’’ said Curly grinning; 
and I grinned in reply with what fortitude I could muster. 
Down in Heart’s Desire there was a little, a very little cabin, 
with a bunk, a few blankets, a small table, and a box nailed 
against the wall for a cupboard. I knew what was in the 
box, and what was not in it, and I so advised my friend as 
we slipped down off the bald summit of the Capitans and 
rode into the shelter of the short, black pifions. Curly rode 
on for a little while before he made answer. 

““Why,’’ said he at length, ‘‘ain’t you heard? You’re in 
with our xodeo on Christmas dinner. Mackinney and Tom 
Osby and Dan Anderson, the other lawyer, and me, we’re 


going to have Christmas dinner at Anderson’s ’dobe in town 
to-morrer. You’rein. You mayn’t likeit. Don’t you mind. 
The directions says to take it, and you take it. It’s goin’ 
to be one of the largest events ever knowed in the simple life 
o’ this here community. Of course there’s goin’ to be some 
canned things, and some sardines, and some averidge liquids. 
You guess whut besides that.’’ 

I told him I couldn’t guess. 

““Shore you couldn’t,’’ said Curly, dangling his bridle 
from the little finger of his left hand as he searched in his 
pocket for a match. He had rolled a cigarette with one 
hand, and now he called it a cigarrito. These facts alone 


would have convicted him of coming from somewhere near . 


the Rio Grande. 

““Shore you couldn’t,’’ repeated Curly, after he had his 
bit of brown paper going. ‘‘ I reckon not in a hundred years. 
Champagne! Whole quart! Yes,sir. Cost eighteen dollars. 
Mac, he got it. Billy Hudgins had just this one bottle in the 
shop, left over from the time the surveyors come over here 
and we thought they was goin’ to bea railroad, which they 


wasn’t. But Lord! that ain’t all. It ain’t the beginnin’. 
You guess again. No, I reckon you couldn’t,’’ said he 
scornfully. ‘‘ You couldn’t in your whole life guess whut 


next. We got acake!’’ 

‘“ Go on, Curly,’’ said I scoffingly; for I knew that the pos- 
sibilities of Heart’s Desire did not in the least include any- 
thing resembling cake. Any of the boys could fry bacon or 
build a section of bread in a Dutch oven—they had to know 
how to do that, or starve. But as to cake, there was none 
could compass it. And I knew there was not a woman in all 
Heart’s Desire. 

Curly enjoyed his advantage for a few moments as we 
wound on down the trail among the pifions. ‘‘ Heap o’ 
things happened since you went down to ’tend co’t,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ You evident didn’t hear o’ the new fam’ly moved in 
last week. Come from Kansas.’’ 

‘“Then there’s a girl,’’ said I; for I was far Westerner 
enough to know that all the girls ever seen west of the Pecos 
came from Kansas, the same as all the baled hay and all the 
fresh butter. Potatoes came from Iowa; but butter, hay and 
girls came from Kansas. I asked Curly if the head of the 
new family came from Leavenworth. 

““ Course he did,’’ said Curly. ‘‘ And I’ll bet a steer he’ll 
be postmaster or somethin’ in a few brief moments.’’ This 
in reference to another well-known fact in natural history as 
observed west of the Pecos; for it was matter of common 
knowledge among all Western men that the town of 
Leavenworth furnished early office-holders for every new 
community from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

Curly continued: ‘‘ This feller’ll do well here, I reckon, 
but just now he’s broke a-plenty. But whut was he goin’ to 
do? His team breaks down and he can’t get no further. 
Looks like he’d just have to stop and be postmaster or some- 
thin’ for us here for a while. Can’t be Justice of the Peace; 
another Kansas man’s got that. As to them two girls—man! 
The camp’s got on its best clothes right this instant, don’t 
you neglect to think. Both good lookers. Youngest’s a 
peach. I’m goin’ to marry her.’’ Curly turned aggressively 
in his saddle and looked me squarely in the eye, his hat 
pushed back from his tightly curling red hair. 

““That’s all right, Curly,’? said I mildly. ‘‘ You have my 
consent. Have you asked the girl about it yet?’’ 

‘* Ain’t had time yet,’’ said he. ‘‘ But you watch me.’’ 

““What’s the name of the family?’’ I asked as we rode 
along together. 

““Blamed if I remember exactly,’’ replied Curly, scratch- 
ing his head, “‘ but they’re shore good folks. Old man’s sort 
0’ pious, I reckon. Anyhow, that’s whut Tom Osby says. 


AT THE RIGHT OF THE MAN FROM LEAVENWO}K 
SAT NONE LESS THAN CURLY 


He driv along from Hoback’s well with ’em on the road { 
Vegas. Said the old man helt services ev’ry mornin’ b 
breakfast. More services’n breakfast, sometimes. To 
says old Whiskers—that’s our next postmaster—he 
a-plenty, lifts up his voice exceedin’. Say,’’ said C 
turning on me again fiercely, ‘‘that’s one reason I’d n 
the girl, if for nuthin’ else. It takes more’n a bass voic 
a copy of the Holy Scripturs to make a Merry Christ a 
the averidge home. Got to be somethin’ substantial on 
o’ the Christmas table, else your feet get chilled when 1 
go under it. Why, man, say, when I think o’ what at 
we all are going to have, you, and me, and Mac, and 7 
Osby, and Dan Anderson, with all these things 0’ our’n, 
all these here things on the side—champagne and all 

it looks like this world ain’t run on the square, don’t it 

I assured Curly that this had long been one of my owt 
clusions. Assuredly I had not the bad manners to than 
for his invitation to join him in this banquet at 
Desire, knowing as I did Curly’s acquaintance with the 
that young attorneys had not always abundance during 
first year in a quasi-mining camp. I returned to the ca 

‘“Where’d we git it?’’ said Curly. ‘‘ Why, where’d 
s’pose we got it? Do you think Dan Anderson has to 
pastry along with the statoots made an’ pervided? 
look any like Mac has studied bak’ry doin’s out 
Carizoso ranch? You know Tom Osby couldn’t. A 
for me, if hard luck has ever driv me to cookin’ in th 
I ain’t referrin’ to it now. I’m a straight-up cow-pu 
and nothin’ else. That cake? Why, it come from 
Kansas outfit. Don’t know which one of ’em did it, b 
ahoney. Say, she’s a foot high, with white stuff a inch 
all over. She’s soft around the aidge some, for I stue 
finger intoe it, just a little. We just got it recent and 
night-herdin’ it where it’s cool. Cost a even ten dol 
The old lady said she’d make the price all right, bi 
and me we sort of sized up things and allowed we’ 
about a ten in their recepticle when we come to pay fo 
cake. This fam’ly, you see, moved intoe the cabin I 
Fogarty and Jim Bond left when they went away —it’s1 
across the ’royo from Dan Anderson’s office, where we’re 2 
to eat to-morrer. Now, how that woman could make 
like this here intoe one o’ them narrer, upside-down Mex! 
ovens—no stove at all—no nothin’—say, that’s some 
adoptin’ yourself to existin’ conditions, ain’t it? 
I’d marry intoe that fam’ly if I didn’t do nothin’ els 
as I lived. They ain’t no Mexican money wrong sid 
river. Nocounterfeit there regardin’ a happy home— 
out the bass voice and givin’ ’em a leetle better line 0’ 
and water, eh? Well, I reckon not. Watch me fly /o 

The idiom of Curly’s speech was at times a trifle 
to the uneducated ear. I gathered that he believe 
newcomers to be of proper social rank, and that he w 
of the opinion that a certain mending in their material 
ters might add to the happiness of the family. 

“But say,’’ began Curly again shortly, ‘‘I ain’t tol 
half about our dinner.”’’ 

“* That is to say ——”’ said I. 

““We’re goin’ to have oysters! ’’ he replied. 

““Oh, Curly!’ said I petulantly, ‘‘ what’s the use lyi 
I’ll agree that you may perhaps marry the girl—I don’t ¢ 
anything about that. But as to oysters, you know th 
never was an oyster in Heart’s Desire, and never wil 
world without end.”’ 

“ Huh!’ said Curly. 
so? 2 

“You know it’s so,’’ said I. 

“Is that so?’’ reiterated he once more. ‘‘ Nice 
act, ain’t it, when you’re asked out to dinner in 


‘Huh!’ And presently: “Ist 


See | gt 


ety of the place? Tell a feller he’s shy on facts, when all 
handin’ out is just the plain, unvarnished truth, for onct 
least. We got oysters, four cans of ’em, and done had 
bm fora month. There’re up there.’? He jerked a thumb 
bward the top of old Carizo Mountain. I looked at the 
and in a flash comprehended. There, indeed, was 
storage, the only cold storage possible in Heart’s Desire. 
Tom Osby brought ’em down from Vegas the last time 
ome down,’’ said Curly. ‘‘ They’re there, sir, four cans 
You know where the Carizo spring is? Well, 
e’s a snow-bank in that cafion, about two hundred yards 
the left of the spring. The oysters is in there. Keep? 
gottokeep! Them’s the only oysters ever was knowed 
yeen the Pecos and the Rio Grande. Now I want to ask 
friend, if this ain’t just a leetle the dashed blamedest, 
yttest Christmas dinner ever was pulled off in this here land 
) the free?” 
| *Curly,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are a continuous surprise to me.’’ 
lirhe trouble with you is,’’ said Curly, lighting another 
igarette, “‘ you look the wrong way from the top of the 
de. Never mind about home an’ mother. Them is States 
tooshuns. The only feller any good here is the feller 
at comes to stay, and likes it. You like it?”’ 
“Yes, Curly,’’ I replied seriously, ‘‘I do like it, and I’m 
. ing to stay if I can.” 
| “Well, you be mighty blamed careful, if that’s the way 
‘ou feel about it,’’? said Curly. ‘‘I got my.own eye on that 
‘irl from Kansas, an’ I serve notice right here. No use for 
jou or Mac or any o’ you to be a-tryin’ to cut out any stock 
jr me. I seen it first.’’ 
| We dropped down and ever down as we rode on along the 
jinding mountain trail. The dark sides of the Patos 
jlountains edged around tothe back of us, and the scarred 
janks of big Carizo came further and further forward along 
jur left cheeks as we rode on, Then the trail made a sharp 
end to the left, zigzagged a bit to get through a series of 
}roken ravines, and at last topped the low false divide which 
jose at the upper end of the Valley of Heart’s Desire. 


1 To-day I can 
\lose my eyes and see the imperious sun rise in the Valley of 
/feart’s Desire. I can see the royal purple of the sunset 
awn across the shoulders of the unsmiling hills. In 


Jeyond all fret and worry and caring. Perhaps the man who 
‘amed it did so in grim jest, as was the manner of the early 
Jitter ones who swept across the Western lands. Perhaps 
in he named it at sunset, and did so reverently. God 
‘nows he named it right. It is there to-day, no doubt, calm, 
bmplete, unsmiling, grave, content, this same Valley of 
ieart’s Desire. Some of the boys live there this very day. 
‘here is no rush nor hurry, no bickering nor envying, no 
yowding nor thieving there. Heart’s Desire—it was well 
amed, indeed! 

The town all lay along one deliberate, crooked street, 
jecause the arroyo along which it straggled was crooked. 


iis buildings were mostly of adobe with earthen roofs, so low 
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CAME OUT UPON THE STREET 


AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING THE MAN FROM 
LEAVENWORTH AND THE LITTLEST GIRL FROM KANSAS 
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(when it rained invariably once a day), he went forth with a 
shovel and shingled his roof anew, standing on the ground as 


he did so, There were a few cabins built of logs, but very 
few. Only one or two stores had the high board front com- 


mon in Western villages. Lumber was very scarce and 
carpenters still scarcer. How the family from Kansas had 
happened to drift into Heart’s Desire; how a man of 
Mackinney’s intelligence had come to settle there; how Dan 
Anderson, a very good lawyer (he has twice been in Congress 
since then), happened to have tarried there; how indeed 
any of us happened to be there, are questions which may best 
be solved by those who have studied the West-bound. At 
any rate, here we were, and it was Christmas-time. The 
very next morning would be that of Christmas Day. 

There were no stockings hung up in Heart’s Desire that 
Christmas Eve, for all the population was male and it was 
stern of habit. The great moon flooded the street with splen- 
dor. Afar there came voices of rioting. There were some 
adherents to the traditions of the South in regard to fire- 
crackers at Yuletide, albeit the six-shooter furnished the only 
firecrackers obtainable. Yet upon that night the very shots 
seemed cheerful, not ominous, as was usually the case upon 
that long and crooked street, which had seen duels, arrests, 
affrays—even riots of mounted men in the days when the 
desperadoes of the range came riding into town now and 
again for love of danger, or for lack of aguardiente. It was 
so very white and solemn and content, this street of Heart’s 
Desire on Christmas Eve. Far across the arroyo, as Curly 
had said, there gleamed red the double windows of the cabin 
which had been preémpted by the man from Leavenworth. 
To-night the man from Leavenworth sat with bowed head 
and beard upon his bosom. 

Christmas Day dawned, brilliant, glorious. There was not 
a Christmas tree in all Heart’s Desire. There was not a 
child within a hundred miles who had ever seen a Christmas 
tree. There was not a woman in all Heart’s Desire saving 
those three newcomers in the cabin across the arroyo. Yet 
these newcomers were acquainted with the etiquette of the 
land. There was occasion for public anouncement in such 
matters. At eleven o’clock in the morning the man from 
Leavenworth and the littlest girl from Kansas came out upon 
the street. They were ostensibly bound to get the mail, 
although there had been no mail stage for three days and 
could be none for four days more, even had the man from 
Leavenworth entertained the slightest thought of getting any 
mail at this purely accidental residence into which the fate of 
a tired team had thrown him. Yet there must be the proper 
notification that he and his family had concluded to abide in 
Heart’s Desire; that he was now a citizen; that he was now 
entitled by the length of his beard to be called ‘‘’Squire,’’ 
and to be accepted into all the councils of the town. This 
walk along the street was notice to the pure democracy of 
that land that all might now leave cards at the cabin across 
the arroyo. One need hardly doubt that the populace of 
Heart’s Desire was lined up along the street to say good- 
morning and to receive befittingly this tacit pledge of its 
newest citizen. Moreover, as to the littlest girl, all Heart’s 
Desire puffed out its chest. Once more, indeed, the camp 
was entitled to hold up its head. There were Women in the 
town! Ergo Home; ergo Civilization; ergo Society; and 
ergo all the rest. Heretofore Heart’s Desire had been but an 
unorganized section of savagery. 

“T reckon the old man is goin’ to take a look at the post- 
office to see how he likes the place,’’ said Curly reflectively 
as he gazed after the gentleman whom he had frankly elected 
as his father-in-law. ‘‘ He’ll get it, all right. Never sawa 
man from Leavenworth who wasn’t a good shot at a post- 
office. But say, as to that littlest girl— Well, I wonder!”’ 

Curly was very restless until dinner-time, which, for one 
reason or another, was postponed until about four of the after- 
noon. We met at Dan Anderson’s law office, which was also 
his residence, a room about a dozen feet by twenty in size. 
The bunks were cleaned up, the blankets put out of the way, 
and the centre of the room given to a table, small 
and home-made, but very full of good cheer for 
that time and place. At the fireplace, Mackinney, 
flushed and red, was broiling some really good 
loin steaks. Mackinney also allowed his imagi- 
nation to soar to the height of biscuits. Coffee 
was there assuredly, as one might tell by the 
welcome odor now ascending. Upon the table 
there was something masked under an ancient 
copy of a newspaper. Outside of the door of the 
adobe, in the deepest shade obtainable, sat two 
soap boxes full of snow, or at least partly full, for 
Tom Osby had done his best. In one of these 
boxes appeared full proof of Curly’s truthfulness 
—three cans of oysters, delicacies hitherto unheard 
of in that land! In the other box was an object 
almost as unfamiliar as an oyster can—an oblong, 
smooth and now partially frost-covered object 
with tinfoil about its upper end. A certain tense 
excitement obtained. 

‘‘T wonder if she’ll get /rappé enough,”’ said 
Dan Anderson. He was a Princeton man once 
upon a time. 

‘Tt don’t make no difference about the frappy 
part,’’ said Curly, “‘ just so she gits cold enough. 
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I reckon I savvy 
wine some. I 
never was up the 
trail, not 
No, I reckon not! 
Huh?”’ 

We agreed on 
Curly’s worldli- 
ness cheerfully; 
indeed, agreed 
cheerfully that 
all the world was 
a good place and 
allitsinhabitants 
were everything 
that could 
asked. Life was 
young and fresh 
and strong. The 
spell of Heart’s 
Desire was upon 
us all that Christ- 
mas Day, long 
ago, in the West 
that was. 

““Now,’’ said 
Curly, dropping 
easily into the 
somewhat vague 
position of host, 
when Mackinney 
had finally placed 
his platter of 
screeching hot 
steaks upon the 
table —‘‘ Now 
tihrern e2ersub: 


none! 


be 


sang the sum- 
mons loud and 
clear, as it sound- 
ed on many a 
frosty morning or 
sultry noon in 
many a corner of 
the range. ‘‘ Set 
up, fellers,’’ said 
Guyly = eee linss 
bridles off now, 
and cinches down, and the trusties next to the mirror.’’ (By 
this speech Curly probably meant that the time was one of 
ease and safety, wherein one might place his six-shooter back 
of the bar, in sign that he was in search of no man, and that 
none was in search of him. It was not good form to eat in 
a private family in Heart’s Desire with one’s gun at his 
belt. ) 

We sat down, and Mackinney uncovered the cake which 
had been made by the wife of the man from Leavenworth. 
It appeared somewhat imposing. Curly wanted to cut into 
it at the first course, but Anderson rebelled and coaxed him 
off upon the subject of oysters. There was abundance for 
all. The cake itself would have weighed perhaps five or six 
pounds. There was a part of a can of oysters for each man, 
any quantity of wholesome steaks and coffee, with condensed 
milk if one cared for it, and at least enough champagne for 
any one who cared for precisely that sort of champagne. It 
was nightfall before we were willing to leave the little pine 
table. Meantime we had talked of many things, of the new 
strike on the Henry Clay, of the vein of coal lately found in 
the Patos, of Apache rumors below Tulerosa, and other mat- 
ters interesting to citizens of that land. Nor should it be 
denied that there was talk of the new inhabitants across the 
arroyo. The morning promenade of the man _ from 
Leavenworth had been productive of results—had “ born 
fruit,’? as Anderson expressed it; which was a rather bad 
mixing of metaphors for a Princeton man. 

After all, no man is better than the prettiest woman in his 
environment. As to these girls from Kansas, it is to be said 
that there had never been a real woman in Heart’s Desire 
before that day. You, who have always lived where there is 
law, and society, and women, and home—you cannot know 
what it is to see all these things gradually or swiftly dawning 
upon your personal horizon. Yet this was the way of those 
days in Heart’s Desire. 

It was perhaps the moon, or perhaps vouth, or perhaps this 
state of life to which I have referred. Assuredly the street 
was again flooded with a grand, white moonlight, bright 
almost as a Northern day, when we looked out of the little 
window. 

Anderson was the first to speak, after a silence which had 
fallen amidst the dense tobaccosmoke. ‘“‘ It cost us less than 
fifteen dollars a plate,’’ said he. ‘' I’ve paid more for worse 
—yes, a lot worse. But by the way, Mac, where’s that other 
can of oysters? I thought you said there were four.’’ 

“ That’s what I said,’’ broke in Tom Osby. ‘‘I done told 
Mac I ought to bring ’em all down, but he said only three.”’ 

“* Well,’’ said Mackinney, always a conservative and level- 
headed man, ‘“‘I allowed that if they would keep a month 


““T RECKON THE OLD MAN IS GOIN’ 
TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE POST- 
OFFICE TO SEE HOW HE 
LIKES THE PLACE” 
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they would keep a little longer. Now you all know there’s 
going to be a stage in next week, and in all likelihood it’ll 
bring the president of the Phillydelphia Gold Mills, who’s 
been due here a couple of weeks. Now here we are, hol- 
lerin’ all the time for Eastern capital. Whut’s the right 
thing for us to do when we get any Eastern capital into our 
town? This here man comes from Phillydelphia, which I 
reckon is right near the place where oysters grows. Whut 
are you goin’ to do? He’s used to oysters; like enough eats 
’em every day in the year, because he’s shore rich. First 
thing he hollers for when he gets here is oys/ers. Looks like 
you all didn’t have no public spirit. Are we goin’ to give 
this here Eastern man the things he’s used to, kind of gentle 
him along like, you know, and so get all the closter and 
easier to him; or are we goin’ to throw him down cold, and 
leave him dissatisfied the first day he strikes our camp? It 
shore looks like to me there ain’t but one way to answer 
that.”’ 

““And that there one answer,’’ said Tom Osby, “‘is now 
a-reclinin’ in the snow-bank up on Carizy.’’ 

“‘T reckon that’s so, all right, Mac,’’ said Curly reflect- 
ively. ‘‘I could of et one more oyster or so, but I can quit if 
it’s for the good of the country, you know.’’ 

“Well, I’m feeling just a little bit guilty as it is,’’ said 
Anderson, who was in fairly good postprandial condition. 
“* Here we are, eating like lords. Now who knows what that 
poor family from Kansas is having for Christmas dinner? 
Mac, I appoint you a committee of one to see how they are 
getting along. Pass thehat. Make it about ten for the cake. 
Come on, now, let’s find out about these folks.’’ 

Curly was distinctly unhappy all the time Mackinney was 
away. It was half an hour before he came back, but the 
look on his face betrayed him. Anderson made him confess 
that he still had the ten dollars in his pocket, that he had 
been afraid to knock at the door, and that he had learned 
nothing whatever of the household from Kansas. Mac 
admitted that his nerve had failed him and that he dared not 
knock, but he said that he had summoned courage enough to 
look in at the window. The family had either finished its 
dinner long ago, had not yet eaten, or did not intend to eat 
at all. ‘‘ The table looked some shy,’’ declared Mac. 
Beyond this he was incoherent, distressed and plainly nerve- 
less. Silence fell upon the entire group, and for some time 
each man in Dan Anderson’s sa/on was wrapped in thought. 
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Perhaps each one cast a furtive glance from the tail of his eye 
at his neighbors. 

‘Well, I guess I’ll be gittin’ up to see about my wagon 
before long,’’ said Tom Osby, rising and knocking his pipe 
upon his boot-heel. ‘‘I got a few cans of stuff up there in 
my load that I don’t really need. In the mornin’, you know 
— well, so-long, boys.”’ 

‘‘T heard that Jim Peterson killed a deer the other.day,”’ 
said Anderson, ‘‘I believe I’ll just step over and see if I 
can’t get a quarter of venison for these folks.”’ 

‘*Shore,’’ said Mackinney. ‘‘I’ll go along. NoI won't. 
I’ll just step across the street and have a look at a little stuff 
I brung up from the ranch yesterday.”’ 

““No Christmas!’’ said Curly, staring ahead of himself 
into the tobacco smoke, and indulging in a rare soliloquy. 
‘“No Christmas dinner! And this here is in Amerikky!’’ 

It is difficult to tell just how it occurred; but presently had 
any one of us turned to look about him he must have found 
himself alone. The moonlight streamed brilliantly over the 
long street of Heart’s Desire. The scarred sides of old 
Carizo looked so close that one might almost touch them with 
his hand. It was about three miles from the street 
up over the foothills, along the flat cafion which debouched 
below the spring where lay the snow-bank. There were 
different routes which one could take. I knew the 
place very well from Curly’s description, and found it easy 
to follow up the trickle of water which came down the cafion 
from the spring. Having found the spring it was easy to 
locate the spot in the snow-bank where the oysters had been 
cached. Iwas not conscious of tarrying upon the way, yet, 
even so, there had been feet more swift than mine. As I 
came up to the spring I heard voices and saw two forms sit- 
ting at the edge of the snow-bank. 

““ Here’s another one!’’ called out Anderson as I appeared; 
and forthwith they broke into peals of most unrighteous 
laughter. ‘‘ You’re a little slow. You’re number three. 
Mac was first.’’ 

“‘T thought I heard an elk as I came up,”’ said I as I sat 
down beside the others and. tried to look unconcerned, 
although plainly somewhat out of breath. 

““Elk!’’ snorted Mackinney as he arose and walked to the 
other edge of the snow-bank. ‘‘ Here’s your elk tracks.”’ 

Mackinney was an old range rider, and he was right. Here 
was the track, plunging through the snow, and here was a 
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deep hole where an elk, or something, had digged hurrie 
deeply, and, as it proved, effectively. 
‘“ Elk!’? said Mackinney again savagely. ‘‘ D—— th; 
cow-puncher! He took to his horse—course he did, and x 
one of us thought of ridin’. Who’d ever think a man coy 
ride up here at all, let alone at night! Come on, fel 
we might as well go home.”’ 
“Well, I’m pleased to have met you, gentlemen,’ 
Anderson, lighting a philosophic pipe, ‘‘and I don’t 
walking back with you. It’s a trifle lonesome in the 
after dark. Why didn’t you tell me you were coming up?: 
He grinned with what seemed to us bad taste. 
When we got down across the foothills and into the broa 
white street of Heart’s Desire, we espied, at a little dista 
a dark figure slowly approaching. It proved to be ’ 
Osby, who later declared that he had found himself u 
to sleep. He had things in his pockets. By common eo; 
sent we now turned our footsteps across the arroyo, towar 
the cabin where dwelt the family from Kansas. 
The house of the man from Leavenworth was lighted ¢ 
though for some function. There were no curtains at t 
windows, and even had there been, the shock of this sp 
cle which went on before our eyes would have been suffi 
to set aside all laws and conventions. With hands in pocket 
we stood and gazed blankly in at the open window. T 
was a sound of revelry by night. The little, narrow Mexic 
fireplace again held abundance of snapping, spark 
crooked pifion wood. The table was spread. At its 
sat the next postmaster, near him, a lately sorrowful 
now smiling lady, his wife, the woman from Kansas. — 
oldest daughter was busy at the fire. At the right of the 
from Leavenworth sat none less than Curly, the same w 
cow-pony, with bridle thrown down over its head, now si 
nodding in the bright flood of the moonlight of He 
Desire. At the side of Curly was the littlest girl 
Kansas, and she was looking into his eyes. It was thus 
the social compact was set on in the valley of Heart’s De: 
A vast steaming fragrance arose from the bowl which sg 
at the head of the table. Inthe home of the girl from Ka 
there was light, warmth, comfort, joy. It was Christ 
after all. 
‘“ By ——!’’ said Tom Osby. ‘‘ Them’s our oysters!” 
‘“And to think,’’ said Dan Anderson softly, as we turn 
away —‘‘ we fried ours!”’ 


THE WORSHIP OF THE BRAZEN CALF 


By JAMES L. FORD 


THE STORY OF MARY—HOW MRS. TAFFETA CON- 
VERTED HER TO THE FAITH OF THE CALF-WORSHIPERS 


altar. This is as true of the Chinese in Pell Street as of 

the ancients who bowed down before false gods and wor- 
shiped graven images that they had fashioned for themselves 
with their own tools. So it happens that the idolaters who 
bow before the brazen calf bring burnt-offerings which they 
lay before its altar; and these offerings, like many Lenten 
sacrifices, consist chiefly of things for which they have no 
further use: such as self-respect, fidelity to American customs, 
ideas and traditions; personal independence —in short, what- 
ever they regard as unfashionable. On this altar, too, are 
contemptuously cast the old-fashioned ties of kin, friendship 
and domesticity in the mad worship of what is at best but a 
false idea, fashioned in sounding brass and advertised far and 
wide by the tinkling cymbals with which the society reporter 
calls mankind to prayer. 

As an example of the manner in which persons of good 
bringing up, mental and moral cleanliness, and decent 
American ideas are proselyted from the faith of their fathers 
and lured on, step by step, until they have laid at the cloven 
feet of this brazen monster every trait, every ideal, every 


| DOLATRY always demands sacrificial offerings before the 


standard of living that decent folk hold dear, let us consider 


a case that is by no means imaginary and is certainly not an 
uncommon one, of a young woman whom I will designate as 
Mary. I will not, for obvious reasons, mention her surname, 
which is an old and honored one in the thriving city of 
Ourtown, in which she and her husband were born and bred. 
Until her twenty-fifth year Mary has lived contentedly in the 
town of her birth, popular with friends and neighbors and 
adored by her husband, whose prosperous business enables 
him to gratify her in any reasonable desires. Like nearly 
every small American city—and unlike every small English 
one — Ourtown can boast of a well-bred, cultivated and agree- 
able social circle, and in this Mary and her husband occupy a 
deservedly high place. They belong to the Shakespeare Club 
that meets*once a fortnight through the winter, the Boat Club, 
which is a moving spirit in affairs during the summer and 
gives a ball twice during the winter; the Dancing Class that 
meets every Friday night, and the Chafing-dish Club that has 
an informal meeting when neighbors drop in of an evening. 


I am writing now of 
a time when ‘‘a mean 
admiration of mean 
things,’’ as snobbery 
was once defined by a 
very great man, or the 
worship of the brazen 
calf, which is almost the 
same thing, had not 
spoiled what is perhaps 
the most agreeable as 
it is certainly the most 
distinctively American 
form of society that our 
country can boast. 

From this elysium the 
husband, John, is called 
to Europe by some 
sudden business emer- 
gency, and, unable to 
take his wife with him, 
compromises the mat- 
ter by leaving her for 
two months in a fashion- 
able New York board- 
ing-house. Here, under 
the usual conditions of 


idleness, acquaintances R y BA 
are easily made, and a / i 
Mary soon finds herself / 
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on terms of pleasant 
intimacy with Mrs. 
Martha Taffeta, therelict 
of Joshua of that surname, and the recognized authority, so 
far as the boarding-house table is concerned, on all matters 
relating to fashion, society and the scandals of the town. It 
is quite true that Mrs. Taffeta’s English is of a kind that 
would disgrace the least pretentious of Ourtown’s social 
circles, and that her native vulgarity is revealed in her face 
and manner as well as in the style and substance of her 


j* ADORED BY 
: HER HUSBAND 


conversation. When the older lady | 
at visiting her young friend during 
summer, Mary fairly shudders at the 1 
thought of introducing her to the little 

at home, and then hastily dismisses th 
subject from her mind. , | 

Meanwhile she finds her a most fascina 
ing companion, despite the vulgarity of he 
appearance and conversation. At the thec 
tre she points out the men and wome 
whose names figure in the society column 
and relates choice bits of scandals concert 
ing them. There is a world of sarcasn 
her voice when she talks about the pe 
who ‘‘go into society nowadays,’’ 
describes the poverty and obscurity of 
earlier years. Her conversation is i 
larded with references to the Nickel-P 
Hotel, the chief shrine of the brazen 
and Mary at last ventures to invite 
luncheon there. 

“It would be nice to take a snack the 
and have a look at the styles,’’ says Mr 
Taffeta meditatively, adding with a note ( 
anxious interrogation: ‘I hope you’ 
brought your pocketbook along, for tl 
way they charge there is something fierce 
However, if you don’t show up there 
and then you’re simply nobody in socie 

And Mary, fearful of being classe 
““nobody in society,’’ says hastily, “‘O 
don’t mind the cost,’’ and follows me 
behind Mrs. Taffeta as she waddles a 
the corridor and into the restaurant, wi 
she picks out a table directly opposite 
door. 

““Now, my dear,’’ says Mrs. Taffeta, 
she adjusts her eye-glass, ‘‘let us see 
is here to-day. Mrs. de Slycer, of cou 
I might have told you as much. You don’t see little Ton 
Teecart anywhere, do you? Well, if you don’t see hi) 
now you will before long, for she’s had him tied to 
apron-strings ever since she came back from North Dak 
As I’m alive, there’s Mrs. Jack Snappleton lJunching 
Billy Earwig, and she’s got that same bonnet on she wo 
the Highflier wedding last fall. You needn’t tell me h) 
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sband doesn’t know what she’s up to while he’s downtown. 
sard only the other day he’d have been bankrupt long ago 
it hadn’t been for the money he’s borrowed from Earwig. 
arcy on us, there’s Mrs. ‘om Tittlebat, coming right this 
ty, and how old she does look and how gray. She’s ten 
ars older than she was when her 
ghter was married six months 
o. That’s her in the gray dress.’’ 
id Mary looks up to see Mrs. Tittle- 
t coming straight toward them. 

Of course she’ll stop and speak to 
rfriend, Mrs. Taffeta. Oh, if only 
ne of the neighbors from home 
ald be here to see that famous 
man of fashion stopping for an 
\iable bit of chat with Mrs. Taffeta, 
o will, of course, introduce her. 
mehow, she never has introduced 
y of her swell friends, but this 
ne she won’t be able to get out of 
_ She lays down her knife and 
k, nervously wipes her lips and 
2s to catch a glimpse of her face 
the great mirror across the room. 
s. Tittlebat is close upon them, 
t there is no smile of recognition 
her face as she glances carelessly 
wn at Mrs. Taffeta, who is making 
mental inventory of her clothes. 
another moment she has passed 
ir table and seated herself near 
» window. 

“Why didn’t you ask her to sit 
wn with us? I’d give anything to 
ar her talk, no matter if the lunch 
| cost more,’’ says the young wife 
ja tone of remonstrance. 

Mrs. Taffeta looks down upon her 
|pity at her ignorance. ‘‘ Ask her 
fsit down? You can’t treat them Four Hundred folks like 
iit, my dear. They won’t have it. Why, if you was to so 
1.ch as speak to one of them in a place like this, she’d like 
{not walk right out of the room without answering.”’ 

Yes, but I don’t know her and you do,’ persists Mary. 
f you know her well enough to be at her daughter’s wed- 
ig, you ought not to be afraid to speak to her here.’’ 

7or a moment Mrs. Taffeta looks wonderingly at her com- 
nion as if she does not quite know how much or how little 
+ comprehends. ‘‘It won’t do,’’ she says at last, and 
yotes herself again to her luncheon. The nonchalance with 
ich Mrs. Taffeta gazes upon the other diners, criticises the 
d, bullies the waiter, and finally permits a look of deep 
straction to settle on her face while poor little simple Mary 
’s the check of eight dollars, is in itself an example of 
at long-range study of society will do fora woman in a few 
yrs. 

‘Take the bill-of-fare as a souvenir,’’ she whispers as they 
12to go, and Mary hastily smuggles one under her cloak 
i goes out feeling as if the eyes of every waiter in the room 
\feupon her. 


LORD ELMHURST 


_ The Raid on the Gold:Stamped Stationery 
\ = 
come in here a moment till I write a letter,’’ says the old 
ly as she leads the way into a smaller room fitted up with 
| ome and stationery. Here she writes three or four 
rt notes and asks Mary rather querulously if she cannot 
i any one she would liketowriteto. Then they go out 
the Avenue and walk slowly uptown, Mrs. Taffeta noting 
| =e on the occupants of passing carriages in her 
‘al vein of sarcasm. ; 
‘T declare, it’s enough to make my mother turn in her 
ve to see the airs some folks puts on; and me, her own 
cighter, walking here in the dust that their horses kick up. 
lan tell you I’ve seen the day when that Mrs. Highflier we 
=H in the restaurant wa’n’t cuttin’ up no such didoes as she 
Snow. Things is come to a pretty pass when old Jake 
thflier’s granddaughter turns up-her nose at me whose 
ter could have bought and sold her family out a dozen 
es over and never known it. Jake Highflier! Time was 
Ven he was glad to half-sole a pair of shoes for my grand- 
ther—there was a stylish lady for you, my dear! Straight 
in arrow, hair white as snow, four offers of marriage after 
S| Was sixty—and if he didn’t fetch ’em home on time she 
43 into his wool quicker’n scat; but, Lord bless you, there’s 
1 ‘on ‘em ain’t no better’n her. I’m goin’ to take you with 
" to the Van Dorst wedding next week —a pretty girl that 
ty Van Dorst, and a big thing it is for her to be Lady 
Fahurst —and then I’ll show you some folks that’s what I 
gilt-edged and high-toned.”’ 
that night Mary goes to bed with her head buzzing with 
f this wonderful society of which she is beginning to 
few glimpses. And to think that Mrs. Taffeta is 
y going to take her to this wedding that has been a 
.0f discussion at the boarding-house table ever since 
her first meal there. She must have new clothes, of 
John won’t mind, and even if he does grumble at 
it’s his own fault for going to Europe without her. 
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Besides, what right has he to expect her to spend her whole 
life in Ourtown? How shabby and old-fashioned her great 
wide parlors seem to her now as she contrasts them in her 
mind with the tawdry decorations of the Nickel-Plush! How 
could she have ever cared for the simple social customs of 
home, the midday dinner on Sunday, 
the meetings of the Shakespeare 
Club, the Yacht Club ball and the 
neighborly evening calls? If she 
ever makes Ourtown her permanent 
home again--and she won’t if she 
can help it—she will introduce some 
of the customs of that imposing social 
body at which she has been permitted 
to peep. She falls asleep while her 
mind is still busy with a project 
to have John’s outgrown dress suit 
altered over forthe gardener’s oldest 
boy to answer the bell in. 

The church ceremony which is to 
transform Lord Elmhurst into a mil- 
lionaire and Kitty Van Dorst into 
Lady Elmhurst is set for what the 
society reporters call ‘‘ high noon,’’ 
but long before twelve o’clock every 
boarding-house in Greater New York 
has disgorged its quota of excited 
women to swell the throng which is 
gathering from every quarter of the 
compass. The morning trains from 
the New Jersey suburbs, the Staten 
Island boats, the cars on the Brooklyn 
bridge and the surface and elevated 
roads leading from the Bronx are all 
crowded to an unheard-of degree, for 
this is the best-advertised wedding 
that New York has ever known, and 
every woman with the slightest pre- 
tension to a knowledge of society 
feels that she must at least catch a glimpse of the guests as 
they arrive. 

It is almost twelve o’clock now and the police sergeant has 
just made his fifth attempt to dislodge Mrs. Taffeta from the 
iron railing to which her knuckles have been clinging for 
nearly three hours, ever since she planted herself across the 
street directly opposite the church door. 

‘‘T know my rights and I’m going to have ’em,’’ she says 
boldly in response to the sergeant’s appeal. ‘‘ This lady and 
me got this place early in the morning and we’re goin’ to see 
the bride if we die for it. Don’t you budge an inch, Mary, 
for all his Irish talk;’’ which is Mrs. Taffeta's English for 
SIU ISUUS fay ar aShente 

Poor Mary, with her new finery torn and crumpled by the 
mob, has only now comprehended the fact that they are not even 
to enter the church, but must content themselves with what 
they can see from the sidewalk. Never before has she gone out 
into the street to watch the arrival of a wedding party. For 
the first time in her life a policeman has asked her to move 
on. However, it is better to stand afar off and gaze upon the 
members of the Four Hundred than to be first in the provincial 
society of Ourtown. Nevertheless, she confesses to herself 
that she would die with mortification 
if any of her old friends or neighbors 
were to see her here clinging to the 
iron railing and huddling safely under 
the wing of this black-satin-gowned 
oracle of society. 

It is true that from their place over 
the way they can see nothing but the 
feet and hats of the guests as they 
descend from their carriages, but Mrs. 
Taffeta, who has not missed a fashion- 
able function of this kind in ten years, 
knows every heel and feather in New ‘Hi 
York society, and identifies each arrival 
with marvelous accuracy. Her own 
appearance is that of a woman who has 
been engaged in personal combat, as 
Mary realizes with a keen sense of 
mortification. Three of the buttons of 
the black satin waist into which she 
wedged herself for the occasion have 
broken from their moorings, her bonnet 
has been twisted awry, and a long, 
scraggly lock of gray hair partly ob- 
scures her vision. Clinging with 
gloved tentacles to the iron rail, heed- 
less of the mob of frenzied women who 
surge around her, she is indeed a 
heroic if disheveled figure, and one 
well deserving of immortality in bronze 
or canvas. 

At the boarding-house table Mrs. 
Taffeta is always an imposing presence. 
Preserving a significant silence—as 
that of one who could talk if she cared 
to—when the conversation touches 
upon art, literature or science, but 
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dominating the whole room when society, fashion or the 
personal traits of men and women of social prominence are 
under discussion, this determined woman has long since won 
recognition asa really learned authority on those polite topics 
—the only ones, by the way, in which she deigns to display 
any interest. 

There are times when she will eat her dinner without utter- 
ing a word, but to-night, fresh from the E]lmhurst-Van Dorst 
wedding and with the dust of battle still on her hair and 
clothes, she is absolute mistress of the conversational arena. 
The other boarders hold their breath as they listen, round: 
eyed, to her description of the clothes worn by each and every 
guest, of the equipages in which they came, the appearance 
of the bride and groom, the gifts of Lord Elmhurst to the 
bridesmaids — in brief, not a detail of the whole stupendous 
affair has escaped her notice. Mary, who has not seen any- 
thing except the necks of the women in front of her, listens 
spellbound to this wonderful woman’s recital and envies her 
her extraordinary capacity for seeing and remembering. 
The funny boarder makes one or two passes about having 
been there himself, but fails to win even the faintest smile; 
the Socialist boarder attempts to stem the tide of credulous 
interest by computing the number of poor people who might 
have been fed and clothed with the money spent on the cere- 
mony and wedding feast, but no one pays any heed to him. 
Eyes have they to-night at this boarding-house table, but they 
are all fixed upon this black-satin-gowned high priestess of 
the brazen calf; ears have they, too, but they hear nothing 
save her impressive words. All unconsciously they are fol- 
lowing her as she celebrates the solemn rites of her faith; 
bowing with her as she makes her genuflexions before the 
graven image of base metal which they are fast learning to 
adore, listening reverently as she recites the list of those 
present which the press will give the next morning to a 
waiting world, and wishing that they, too, were worthy to 
take even the humblest degree in the sacred Order of well- 
advertised society. 


A Pleasant Surprise for Mary’s Husband 


In due course of time John returns from abroad and is puzzled 
and pained at the change that he finds in his wife—a change 
which he is unable either to define or account for. During 
the few weeks that he has been away she has lost all her 
interest in the people and affairs of Ourtown, and instead of 
showing an anxiety to return home at once she pleads fora 
longer stay in New York. Sheis just beginning to understand 
the city now, she tells him, and she wonders how she could 
have been contented to live anywhere else. Next winter they 
must spend at least three months there. Ourtown is well 
enough, but there is no really brilliant society there, no one 
worth looking at ortalking about. Why, inthe Nickel-Plush 
restaurant the other day, Mrs. Taffeta pointed out no less than 
ten well-known people who were lunching there at the same 
time. She wishes she could lunch there every day. It will 
seem awfully dull at home after all she has been enjoying in 
New York. 

Poor John finds himself utterly unable to share her enthu- 
siasm for the Nickel-Plush, and as for Mrs. Taffeta, he 
pronounces her an ‘‘old hag’’ on sight and bluntly wonders 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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“OH, NOT COMING HOME 
AT ALL TO-NIGHT?” 


CHAPTER XII 

N THAT particular morning in April the trading around 
() the Wheat Pit on the floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade began practically a full five minutes ahead 
of the stroke of the gong; and the throng of brokers and 
clerks that surged in and about the Pit itself was so great that 
it overflowed and spread out over the floor between the wheat 
and corn pits, ousting the traders in oats from their tradi- 
tional ground. The market had closed the day before with 
May wheat at ninety-eight and five-eighths, and the Bulls 
had prophesied and promised that the magic legend, “‘ Dollar 
Wheat,’’ would be on the Western Union wires before another 

twenty-four hours. 

The indications pointed toa lively morning’s work. Never 
for an instant during the past six weeks had the trading 
sagged or languished. The air of the Pit was surcharged 
with a veritable electricity; it had the effervescence of 
champagne, or of mountain-top at sunrise. It was buoyant, 
thrilling. 

The ‘Unknown Bull’’ was to all appearance still in con- 
trol; the whole market hung upon his horns; and from time 
to time one felt the sudden upward thrust, powerful, tre- 
mendous, as he flung the wheat up another notch. The 
“‘tailers’’—the little Bulls—were radiant. In the dark, 
they hung hard by their unseen and mysterious friend who 
daily, weekly, was making them richer. The Bears were 
scarcely visible. The Great Bull in a single superb rush had 
driven them nearly out of the Pit. Growling, grumbling, they 
had retreated, and only at distance dared so much as to bare 
aclaw. Just the formidable lowering of the Great Bull’s 
frontlet sufficed, so it seemed, to check their every move of 
aggression or resistance. And all the while, Liverpool, 
Paris, Odessa and Budapest clamored ever louder and louder 
for the grain that meant food to the crowded streets and 
barren farms of Europe. 

A few moments before the opening Charles Cressler was in 
the public room, in the southeast corner of the building, where 
smoking was allowed, finishing his morning’s cigar. But as 
he heard the distant striking of the gong and the roar of the 
Pit as it began to get under way, with a prolonged rumbling 
trepidation like the advancing of a great flood, he threw his 
cigar away and stepped out from the public room to the main 
floor, going on toward the front windows.- At the sample 
tables he filled his pockets with wheat, and once at the win- 
dows raised the sash and spread the pigeons’ breakfast on the 
granite ledge. 

While he was watching the confused fluttering of flashing 
wings that on the instant filled the air in front of the window, 
he was all at once surprised to hear a voice at his elbow, 
wishing him good-morning. 

‘* Seem to know you, don’t they?’”’ 

Cressler turned about. 

““Oh,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hullo, hullo—yes, they know me all 
right. Especially that red and white hen. She’s got a lame 
wing since yesterday, and if I don’t watch the others would 
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drive her off. The pouter brute yonder, for instance. He’s 
a regular pirate. Wants all the wheat himself. Don’t ever 
seem to get enough.”’ 

““Well,’” observed the newcomer laconically, ‘‘ there are 
others.’’ ‘ 

The man who spoke was about forty years of age. His 
name was Calvin Hardy Crookes. He was very small and 
very slim. His hair was yet dark, and his face—smooth- 
shaven and triangulated in shape, like a cat’s ——was dark as 
well. The eyebrows were thin and black, and the lips, too, 
were thin and were puckered a little, like the mouth of a 
tight-shut sack. The face was secretive, impassive and cold. 

The man himself was dressed like a dandy. His coat and 
trousers were of the very newest fashion. He wore a white 
waistcoat, drab gaiters, a gold watch and chain, a jeweled 
scarf-pin and a seal ring. From the top pocket of his coat 
protruded the finger-tips of a pair of unworn red gloves. 

““YVes,’’ continued Crookes, unfolding a brand-new pocket 
handkerchief as he spoke. ‘‘ There are others—who never 
know when they’ve got enough wheat.”’ 

‘Oh, you mean the ‘ Unknown Bull.’ ”’ 

“T mean the unknown fool,’’ 
placidly. 

There was not a trace of the snob about Charles Cressler. 
No one could be more democratic. But at the same time as 
this interview proceeded he could not fight down nor alto- 
gether ignore a certain qualm of gratified vanity. Had the 
matter risen to the realm of his consciousness he would 
have hated himself for this. But it went no further than a 
vaguely-felt increase of self-esteem. He seemed to feel more 
important in his own eyes; he would have liked to have his 
friends see him just now talking with this man. ‘‘ Crookes 
was saying to-day’’—he would observe when next he met an 
acquaintance. For C. H. Crookes was conceded to be the 
“biggest man”’ in La Salle Street. Not even the growing 
importance of the new and mysterious Bull could quite make 
the market forget the Great Bear. Inactive during all this 
trampling and goring in the Pit, there were yet those who, 
even as they strove against the Bull, cast uneasy glances over 
their shoulders, wondering why the Bear did not come to the 
help of his own. 

“Well, yes,’’ admitted Cressler, combing his short beard — 
yes, he is a fool.’’ 

The contrast between the two men was extreme. Each 
was precisely what the other was not. The one, long, angu- 
lar, loose-jointed; the other, tight, trig, small and compact. 
The one osseous, the other sleek; the one stoop-shouldered, 
the other erect as a corporal of infantry. 

But as Cressler was about to continue Crookes put his chin 
in the air. 

‘Hark he sal cdemene Wiltat ss thatran 

For from the direction of the Wheat Pit had come a sudden 
and vehement renewal of tumult. The traders as one man 
were roaring in chorus. There were cheers; hats went up 
into the air. On the floor by the lowest step two brokers, 
their hands trumpet-wise to their mouths, shouted at top 
voice to certain friends at a distance, while above them, on 
the topmost step of the Pit, a half-dozen others, their arms 
at fullest stretch, threw the hand-signals that interpreted the 
fluctuations in the price to their associates in the various 
parts of the building. Again and again the cheers rose, vio- 
lent hip-hip-hurrahs and tigers, while from all corners and 
parts of the floor men and boys came scurrying up. Visitors 
in the gallery leaned eagerly upon the railing. Over in the 
provision pit trading ceased for the moment, and all heads 
were turned toward the commotion of the wheat traders. 

‘* Ah,’’ commented Crookes, ‘‘ they did get it there at last.’’ 

For the hand on the dial had suddenly jumped another 
degree, and not a messenger boy, not a porter, not a janitor, 
none whose work or life brought him in touch with the Board 
of Trade that did not feel the thrill. The news flashed out 
to the world on a hundred telegraph wires; it was called toa 
hundred offices across the telephone lines. From every door- 


returned Crookes 


rai 


way, even, as it seemed, from every window of the building, 


spreading thence all over the city, the State, the Northwest, the 
entire nation, sped the magic words, ‘‘ Dollar Wheat.”’ 

Crookes turned to Cressler. 

““Can you lunch with me to-day —at Kinsley’s ? 
to have a talk with you.’’ 

And as soon as Cressler had accepted the invitation 
Crookes, with a succinct nod, turned upon his heel and 
walked away. 

At Kinsley’s that day, in a private room on the second floor, 
Cressler met not only Crookes, but his associate Sweeny, and 
another gentleman by the name of Freye, the latter one of his 
oldest and best-liked friends. : 

Sweeny was an Irishman, florid, flamboyant, talkative, who 
spoke with a faint brogue, and who tagged every observation, 
argument or remark with the phrase, ‘‘ Do you understand 
me, gen’lemen?’’ Freye, a German-American, was a quiet 
fellow, very handsome, with black side-whiskers and a 
humorous, twinkling eye. The three were members of the 
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Board of Trade, and were always associated with the Be 
forces. Indeed, they could be said to beits leaders. Betwee 
them, as Cressler afterward was accustomed to say, “ 
could have bought pretty much all of the West Side.’’ 

And during the course of the luncheon these three, with 
simplicity and a directness that for the moment left Cress] 
breathless, announced that they were preparing to drive the 
Unknown Bull out of the Pit, and asked him to become one 
the clique. j 

Crookes, whom Cressler intuitively singled out as th 
leader, did not so much as open his mouth till Sweeny hi 
talked himself breathless, and all the preliminaries were G 
of the way. Then he remarked, his eye as lifeless as thee 
of a fish, his voice as expressionless as the voice of Fate itse 

““T don’t know who the big Bull is, and I don’t care a curs 
But he don’t suit my book. I want him out of the marke 
We’ve let him have his way now for three or four month 
We figured we’d let him run to the dollar mark. The M 
option closed this morning at a dollar and an eighth. 
Now we take hold.”’ 

““But,’’ Cressler hastened to object, ‘‘ you forget —I’m not 
a speculator.’’ 

Freye smiled, and tapped his friend on the arm. 

‘“T guess, Charlie,’’ he ,said, ‘“‘that there won’t be much 
speculating about this.’’ 4 

““Why, gen’lemen,’’ cried Sweeny, brandishing a for 
““we’re going to sell him right out o’ the maarket. Simp 
flood out the son-of-a-gun — you understand me, gen’lemen? 

Cressler shook his head. 

‘“No,’’? he answered—‘‘ No, you must count me out. 
quit speculating years ago. And, besides, to sell short 0 
this kind of market —I don’t need to tell you what you risk 

“Risk hell!’’ muttered Crovukes. { 

“Well, now, I’ll explain to you, Charlie,’’ began Fre 

The other two withdrew a little from the conversatic¢ 
Crookes, as ever monosyllabic, took himself off in a lit 
while, and Sweeny, his chair tipped back against the wa 
his hands clasped behind his head, listened to Freye explai 
ing to Cressler the plans of the proposed clique and the lines 
of their attack. 

He talked for nearly an hour and a half, at the end of which 
time the lunch table was one litter of papers— letters, con- 
tracts, warehouse receipts, tabulated statistics, and the like. 

““Well,’’ said Freye, at length—‘‘ Well, Charlie, do you 
see the game? What do you think of it?”’ 

“Tt’s about as ingenious a scheme as I ever heard of 
Billy,’’ answered Cressler. ‘‘ You can’t lose with Crookes 
back of it.’’ 

‘Well, then, we can count you in, hey?”’ 

““Count nothing,’’ declared Cressler stoutly. 
speculate.’’ 

“But have you thought of this?’’ urged Freye, and 
over the entire proposition from a fresh point of view, wi 
ing up with the exclamation: ‘‘ Why, Charlie, we're going 
make our everlasting fortunes.’’ 

‘*T don’t want any everlasting fortune, Billy Freye,”’ 
tested Cressler. ‘‘ Look here, Billy. You must remem 
I’m a pretty old cock. You boys are all youngsters. I 
got a little mon 
left and a li 
business, and I wa 
to grow old quiet 
like. Ihad my fli 
you know, when y 
boys were in kni 
erbockers. Nowy 
let me keep out 
all this. You g 
some one else.”’ 


““T don 


\ 
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"No, we’ll be jiggered if we do,’’? exclaimed Sweeny. 
jay, are ye scared we can’t buy that trade journal? 
ay, we have it in our pocket, so we have. D’ye think 
kes, now, couldn’t make Bear sentiment with the public 
th just the lift o’ one forefinger? Why, he owns most of 
commercial columns of the dailies already. D’ye think 
couldn’t swamp that maarket with sellin’ orders in the 
sorter end o’ two days? D’ye think we won’t all hold 
ether, now? Is that the bug in the butter? Sure, now, 
ten. Let me tell you——’’ 

‘You can’t tell me anything about this scheme that you’ve 
: told me before,’’ declared Cressler. ‘‘ You’ll win, of 
arse. Crookes & Co. are like Rothschild—earthquakes 
aldn’t budge ’em. But I promised myself years ago to 
2p out of the speculative market, and I mean to stick by it.” , 
*Oh, get on with you, Charlie,’? said Freye good- 
moredly; ‘‘ you’re scared.’’ 

“Of what?’’ asked Cressler; ‘‘speculating? You bet I 
, and when you’re as old as I am, and have been through 
‘ee panics, and have known what it meant to have a corner 
st under you, you’ll be scared of speculating, too.’’ 

‘But suppose we can prove to 
la,” said Sweeny, all at once, 
hat we’re not speculating —that 
: other fellow, this fool Bull, is 
ing the speculating? ’”’ 

‘Y’ll go into anything in the way 
legitimate trading,’’ answered 
essler, getting up from the table. 
You convince me that your clique 
not a speculative clique and I'll 
nein. But I don’t see how your 
al can be anything else.’’ 

“Will you meet us here to- 
wrow?’’ asked Sweeny, as they 
t into their overcoats. 

“Tt won’t do you any good,”’ per- 
ted Cressler. 

“Well, will you meet us just 
2same?’’ the other insisted. And 
‘the end Cressler accepted. 

On the steps of the restaurant 
xy parted, and the two leaders 
itched Cressler’s broad, stooped 
Iders disappear down the street. 
He’s as good as in already,”’ 
reeny declared. ‘‘I’ll fix him to- 
orrow. Onceaspeculator, always 
jpeculator. He was the cock of 
> cowyard in his day, and the thing 
‘in the blood. He gave himself 
tan, clean away when he let out 
‘was afraid o’ speculating. You 
a’t be afraid of anything that ain't 
ta hold on you. Y’ understand 
+, now?”’ 

“Well,’’ observed Freye, ‘‘ we’ve 
t to get him in.’’ 

“Talk to me about that now,” 
yeeny answered. ‘‘I’m new to 
me parts o’ this scheme o’ yours 
t. Why is Crookes so keen on 
ving him in? We could get 
ong without him. He ain’t so almighty rich, y’ know.”’ 
“No, but he’s a solid, conservative cash-grain man,”’’ 
swered Freye, ‘‘ who hasn’t been associated with speculat- 
for years. Crookes has got to have that element in the 
‘que before we can approach Stires & Co. We may have 
get a pile of money from them, and they’re apt to be scary 
‘dcautious. Cressler being in, do you see, gives the clique 
substantial, conservative character. You let Crookes man- 


eit. He knows bis business.’’ 

“Say,”’ exclaimed Sweeny, an idea occurring to him, ‘‘1 
ought Crookes was going to put us wise to-day. He must 
‘ow by now who the Big Bull is.’’ 

“No doubt he does know,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ He’ll 


us when he’s ready. But I think I could copper the 
dividual. There was a great big jag of wheat sold to 
|verpool a little while ago through Gretry, Converse & Co., 
10’ve been acting for Curtis Jadwin for a good many years.’’ 
|“Jadwin, hey? Hi! we’re after big game, I’m thinking.”’ 
“But look here,’’ warned Freye. ‘‘Here’s a_ point. 
essler is not to know by the longest kind of chalk; anyhow, 
t until he’s so far in he can’t pull out. Heand Jadwin are 
jod friends, I’m told. Hello, it’s raining a little. Well, 
ve got to be moving. See you at lunch to-morrow.”’ 

As Cressler turned into La Salle Street the light sprinkle 
fain suddenly swelled to a deluge, and he had barely time 
dodge into the portico of the Illinois Trust to escape a 
enching. All the passers-by close at hand were making 
*the same shelter, and among these Cressler was surprised 
‘see Curtis Jadwin, who came running up the narrow lane 
| m the café entrance of the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

“Hello! Hello, J.,’’ he cried, when his friend came pant- 
** As the whale said to Jonah, ‘Come in out 


|The two friends stood a moment under the portico, their 
collars turned up, watching the scurrying in the street. 
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‘“Well,’’? said Cressler at last, ‘‘I see we got ‘dollar 
wheat’ this morning.’’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Jadwin, nodding, ‘‘ ‘ dollar wheat.’ ’’ 

““T suppose,’’ went on Cressler —‘‘ I suppose you are sorry 
now that you’re not in it any more.’’ 

“Oh, no,”’ replied Jadwin, nibbling off the end of a cigar. 
““No, ’m—I’m just as well out of it.’’ 

*“ And it’s for good and all this time, eh?’’ 

“For good and all.’’ 

““Well,’’? commented Cressler, ‘‘some one else has begun 
where you left off, I guess. This Unknown Bull, I mean. 
All the boys are trying to find out who he is. Crookes, 
though, was saying to me—Cal Crookes, you know —he was 
saying he didn’t care who he was. Crookes is out of the 
market, too, I understand—and means to keep out, he says, 
till the Big Bull gets tired. Wonder who the Big Bull is?’’ 

“Oh, there isn’t any Big  Bull,’’ blustered Jadwin. 
““There’s simply a lot of heavy buying, or maybe there might 
be a ring of New York men operating through Gretry. I 
don’t know; and I guess I’m like Crookes, I don’t care— 
now that I’m out of the game. Real estate is too lively now 


to think of anything else; keeps me on the keen jump early 
and late. I tell you what, Charlie, this city isn’t half grown 
yet. And do you know, I’ve noticed another thing —cities 
grow to the westward. I’ve got a building and loan asso- 
ciation going out in the suburbs on the West Side that’s a 
dandy. Well, looks as though the rain had _ stopped. 
Remember me to madam. _ So long, Charlie.”’ 

On leaving Cressler Jadwin went on to his offices in The 
Rookery, close at hand. But he had no more than settled 
himself at his desk when he was called up on his telephone. 

“Hello!’’ said a small, dry transformation of Gretry’s 
voice. ‘‘ Hello, is that you, J.? Well, in the matter of that 
cash wheat in Duluth, I’ve bought that for you.”’ 

‘All right,’? answered Jadwin; then he added, ‘I guess 
we had better have a long talk now.”’ 

‘‘T was going to propose that,’’ answered the broker. 
“Meet me this evening at seven at the Grand Pacific. It’s 
just as well that we’re not seen together nowadays. Don’t 
ask for me. Go right into the smoking-room. I'll be there. 
And, by the way, I shall expect a reply from Minneapolis 
about half-past five this afternoon. I would like to be able 
to get at you at once when that comes in. Can you wait?” 

“Well, I was going home,’’ objected Jadwin. ‘TI wasn't 
home to dinner last night, and Mrs. Jadwin —— 

‘This is pretty important, you know,’’ warned the broker. 
“And if I call you up on your residence telephone there’s 
always the chance of somebody cutting in and overhearing us.”’ 

‘©Oh, very well, then,’? assented Jadwin. “‘I’ll call ita 
day. I’ll get home for luncheon to-morrow. It can’t be 
helped. By the way, I met Cressler this afternoon, Sam, 
and he seemed sort of suspicious of things, to me—as though 
he had an inkling ——.”’ 

‘Better hang up,’’ came back the broker’s voice. 
hang up, J. There’s big risk telephoning like this. 
see you to-night. Good-by.’’ 


” 
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And so it was that about half an hour later Laura was 
called to the telephone in the library. 

‘Oh, not coming home at all to-night?’’ she cried blankly, 
in response to Jadwin’s message. 

““Tt’s just impossible, old girl,’’ he answered. 

‘But why?’’ she insisted. 

“Oh, business; this building and 
mine.’’ 

““Oh, I know it can’t be that. 
Gretry manage your——”’ 

But at this point Jadwin, the warning of Gretry still fresh 
in his mind, interrupted quickly: 

“T must hang up now, Laura. Good-by. I'll see you to- 
morrow noon and explain it all to you. Good-by. 

Laura! Hello! Are you there yet? 
Hello, hello! ”’ 

But Jadwin had heard in the receiver the rattle and click 
as of a tiny door closing. The receiver was silent and dead; 
and he knew that his wife, disappointed and angry, had 
“hung up’’ without saying good-by. 

The days passed. Soon another week had gone by. The 
wheat market steadied down after 
the dollar mark was reached, and 
for a few days a calmer period 
intervened. Down beneath the 
surface, below the ebb and flow of 
the currents, the great forces were 
silently at work reshaping the “‘ situ- 
ation.’’ Millions of dollars were 
beginning to be set in motion to 
govern the millions of bushels of 
wheat. At the end of the third week 
of the month Freye reported to, 
Crookes that Cressler was ‘‘in,”’ 
and promptly negotiations were 
opened between the clique and the 
great banking house of the Stires. 
But meanwhile Jadwin and Gretry, 
foreseeing no opposition, realizing 
the incalculable advantage that 
their knowledge of the possibility of 
a ‘‘corner’’ gave them, were, quietly 
enough, gathering in the grain. As 
early as the end of March Jadwin, 
as an incidental to his contemplated 
corner of May wheat, had bought up 
a full half of the small supply of 
cash wheat in Duluth, Chicago, 
Liverpool and Paris—some twenty 
million bushels; and against this 
had sold short an equal amount of 
the July option. Having the actual 
wheat in hand he could not lose, 
If wheat went up, his twenty million 
bushels were all the more valuable; 
if it went down, he covered his short 
sales ataprofit. And all the while, 
steadily, persistently, he bought May 
wheat, till Gretry’s book showed 
him to be possessed of over twenty 
million bushels of the grain. 

But all this took not only his every 
minute of time, but his every 
thought, his every consideration. He who had only so 
short a while before considered the amount of five million 
bushels burdensome, demanding careful attention, was now 
called upon to watch, govern and control the tremendous 
forces latent in a line of forty millions. At times he remem- 
bered the Curtis Jadwin of the spring before his marriage, 
the Curtis Jadwin who had sold a pitiful million on the 
strength of the news of the French import duty, and had con- 
sidered the deal ‘‘ big.’’ Well, he was a different man,since 
that time. Then he had been suspicious of speculation, had 
feared it even. Now he had discovered that there were in 
him powers, capabilities, and a breadth of grasp hitherto 
unsuspected. He could control the Chicago wheat market; 
and the man who could do that might well call himself 
‘oreat’’ without presumption. He knew that he overtopped 
them all—Gretry, the ‘‘ Crookes’’ gang, the arrogant, sneer- 
ing “‘ Bears,’’ all the men of the world of the Board of Trade. 
He was stronger, bigger, shrewder than them all. A few 
days now would show, when they would all wake to the fact 
that wheat, which they had promised to deliver before they 
had it in hand, was not to be got except from him—and at 
whatever price he chose to impose. He could exact from 
them a hundred dollars a bushel if he chose, and they must 
pay him the price or become bankrupts. 

By now his mind was upon this one great fact— May 
Wheat — continually. It was with him the instant he woke 
in the morning. It kept him company during his hasty 
breakfast; in the rhythm of his horses’ hoofs, as the ‘‘team”’ 
carried him downtown, he heard ‘‘ wheat-wheat-wheat, 
wheat-wheat-wheat.’’ No sooner did he enter La Salle 
Street than the roar of traffic came to his ears as the roar of 
the torrent of wheat which drove through Chicago from the 
Western farms to the mills and bakeshops of Europe. There 
at the foot of the street the torrent swirled once upon itself, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
CA light heart often means a light head. 


@ Ambition is often the assassin of happiness. 
@The debt we owe to ourselves is generally paid. 
@The man who is his own best friend has few others. 


@There are few good points about the finger of 
suspicion. 


@The early worm can generally be depended upon to 
fill the bill. 


CIf all the world thought alike there would be no 
horse trades. 


@Be wise to-day. 


may be to-morrow. 


You don’t know how foolish you 


@Truth is a paradox. It may be naked and stil! be 


clothed in its own righteousness. 


@Some men never think of going to work until they 
have given everything else a fair trial. 


@When the pessimist gets to Heaven his first move 
will be to look about for the fire-escapes. 


@Some claim that coeducation encourages matrimony. 
Why not? Isn’t matrimony coeducation? 


@We all know that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive — but some of us know it only from hearsay. 


COne of the real troubles of this life is that a man 
must usually go to bed when he is not sleepy and get up when 
he is sleepy. 


@Mr. Rockefeller says money cannot measure happi- 
ness. But Mr. Rockefeller will not lend his yardstick to all 
those who would like to try. 


@Having cast its shadow over Thanksgiving the 
turkey trust now prepares to embrace Christmas. 
bine the turkey trust is a gobbler. 


As a com- 


@Every year the United States Fish Commission dis- 
tributes the enormous number of 1,500,000,000 young fish, 
or about twenty fish for every man, woman and child in the 
country. And yet the person who catches fish has to en- 
counter the same old incredulity. In the fish proposition 
not even figures count. 
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The ‘‘New’” Mother 


Te other day the dean of one of the largest of our colleges 

for women made an impassioned appeal to young mothers 
not to waste their time in the personal care of their babies, 
but to give them over to trained nurses and kindergartners, 
while they devoted themselves to study and such outside 
work as would fit them to be companions for their children 
when they were grown. 

Nothing can be more convincing than her reasoning, and 
there is but one objection to her plan—that it doesn’t work. 

It is a most disheartening fact that none of our plans, how- 
ever scientific or reasonable, which run counter to Nature, 
ever does work. About twenty years ago, for instance, some 
philanthropic folk in England founded model homes for the 
female children of poor, depraved parents. The girls were 
reared, so to speak, in bulk. They dressed alike, they ate 
the same food at the same moment, they walked, slept, rose, 
studied, played and prayed in mass at the tap of a bell. 
Especial care was taken, for fear of favoritism, that there 
should be no personal intercourse between them and their 
teachers out of school. The habits, knowledge and religion 
taught to them were warranted to be of the best. 

But when these girls, being grown, were sent into homes as 
nurses of children they invariably were sent back as incom- 
petent and cruel. The human element in them was withered 
and dead for want of the family life. The experimenters 
openly acknowledged that the training in unselfishness and 
in affection was better under even a careless mother and 
father than under no father and mother at all. 

A few years ago Dr. Louis Starr, the eminent American 
specialist for children, discovered a new disease among them. 
The baby patients grew bloodless and weak and died with no 
apparent ailment. They were invariably the children of 
wealthy mothers who had refused to nurse them, but fed them 
on some food which science declared perfect. Science was 
again mistaken and Nature avenged the slight put upon her. 

If the college-graduate mothers follow the advice of their 
dean their children will lose something out of their lives 
which no nurse nor kindergartner can give. 

Will the boy of fifteen when the devil tempts him be most 
likely to go for help to the brilliant companion who under- 
stands politics and civic reform, or to the little fond woman 
who always sang him to sleep on her breast and knelt beside 
him while she taught him to speak to God? 

And if the college-graduate mother takes the dean’s advice 
she will suffer more than does the child. The fact is that her 
first business in the world is to be a mother. She may inci- 
dentally bean artist, a politician, or a sea-captain if she will. 
But Nature made her inmind and body tobeamother. Even 
as a wife she is a subordinate; she fills the second place. 
But when she gives a child to the world and trains it her work 
is nearer akin to that of God than any other done by man. If 
she prefer meaner duties she will, by just so much, belittle 
herself and her life. 

Even the dean of a woman’s college does not know so well 
what is good for her as her God and her mother— Nature. 
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The American Idea 


EVENTY MILLIONS in a single year in gifts to educa- 
tion, hospitals and other humanitarian purposes—that 
was the simple fact with which Ambassador White, speaking 
at Berlin, refuted the foolish but widely-accepted notion that 
his countrymen are groveling, dollar-worshiping material- 
ists. And striking though that fact is, it is only one, and by 
no means the most significant, of thousands testifying to the 
same truth. Of the many misreadings of history perhaps the 
silliest is that which attributes to former times an idealism 
greater than that of our own day. And of the many misread- 
ings of our own times certainly the silliest is that which 
attributes more idealism to such countries as Germany, Austria 
and Italy than to these United States. 

The Middle Ages are generally cited as the period of intens- 
est and loftiest idealism. But looking past the artistic and 
literary few of those centuries, looking at nations and peoples, 
what do we see? Ignorance, squalor, inconceivable physical 
and mental and moral wretchedness; ferocious tyrannies 
worse almost than anarchy itself and constantly producing it; 
stolid and heartless indifference in almost all to the welfare 
of their fellow-beings: ‘‘ Every man for himself’? the univer- 
sal cry. No wonder there was a passionate yearning toward 
the life beyond the grave with its promise of escape from a 
world made hideous by ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man.’? And 
in those modern countries where so-called idealism is ram- 
pant we find false and oppressive social and industrial 
conditions in the ascendent, we find a deplorable incapacity 
for dealing with the problems of life or an ignorant insensi- 
bility to them. Even where we find one who laments we find 
that he “ pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird.”’ 

If idealism means inanely beating the empty air, if it means 
worship of the vague, the remote and the purely fanciful, then 
this age cannot be charged with idealism and our country 
must plead guilty to the indictment of gross materialism, and 
for idealism we must look to seclusions and deserts where a 
few surviving dirty and distracted hermits and yogis spend 
their lives in fantastical imaginings. But if idealism means 
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rational, realizable and realizing dreams of a to-morroy 
shall be as much better than to-day as to-day is better t 
yesterday, then the world was never before so idealistic, 
America is chief prophet and chief apostle of idealism, 

In this sense, the Declaration of Independence is the mg 
idealistic literary product of the human mind; the so-ca 
idealism of superstition, of chivalry, of kingship and aris 
racy, of the divinely appointed few taking care of the me 
of ‘‘never mind this world; all will be righted in the ney 
glitters with the cheap sparkle of ‘‘fool’s gold”’ and ps 
diamonds. And these fallacies were—and still are—poi: 
ous because they interfere with the growth of the true ideal 
—the idealism of self-help and helping others to help then 
selves. And to show them up and then to show them di 
and out—-especially down and out of our colleges and 
versities—we need another Cervantes and a revised q 
enlarged Don Quixote. 

Never before was the true ideal, humanity, so clear 
strong and universally reverenced as to-day. The increasin 
excitement which every conspicuous transgression of the ne 
ideals of duty and justice creates shows how amazing is th 
change from a generation that tolerated slavery as part o' 
order of Nature, and that thought a laboring man should 
humbly grateful to his employer for graciously giving him 
opportunity to keep soul and body together. 

The multitude of revolutionary discoveries of science h; 
wholly changed the face of the world within half a centun 
less than two lifetimes. In spite of this fact, in spite of th 
great discomforts and even sufferings necessarily involve¢ 
so sudden a change from conditions to which the race ha 
been accustomed since the beginning to conditions which 
man understood or yet understands in their simplest pri 
ples, the true idealism has persisted, has strengthened, 
broadened, has entered more and more into the daily life 
all men, to brighten and beautify and ennoble. 

“Light from the East’’ has been a proverb for centuries 
The new proverb is ‘‘ Light from the West.’’ For ours 
the dawn-land of the Golden Age. 
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Protecting the Public Schools 


Vi a well-meant but mistaken effort was made to wu 

the public schools of the whole country to raise fu 
for a popular gift to the Government of a war vessel tot 
the place of the Maine this magazine protested, and it 
gratifying to see how promptly the protest was taken up 
press and pulpit. So patent and vigorous were the objec 
that the scheme was abandoned. So well was the les 
taught that all good friends of education hoped that nott 
of the kind would ever again be suggested. But within 
past few weeks we have seen in two of the large cities rep 
tions of the offense. 

It is all wrong—pitifully and inexcusably wrong. 
largest item of all local taxation is for the public schoc 
We have before us the report of the National Commissic 
of Education which has recently been made public. Fro 
we learn that the people of the United States in the las 
oficial year contributed $226,043,236 for the support 
17,299,230 pupils in schools whose property value aggrega 
$576,963,089, totals without parallel in the world to-d 
inallhistory. Within thirty years the per capita expendi 
for school purposes has risen from $1.64 to $2.93, and i ; 
still rising. But the fact of the most significance in th 
stupendous figures is that of 17,299,230 pupils in the sch 
of this country, 15,710,394 are in the public schools. 
millions of dollars the people gladly pay, but they give the 
money with the understanding that it is to be spent for pra 
tical education—not for collecting agencies or for zeal 
persons who want to erect monuments or memorials — not fo’ 
public racks on which fads are to be hung, but for the tri n 
ing and development of the rising generations. To swer 
the system from this plain purpose is to rob the parents | 
cheat the children. Yet in every section we find theot 
trying to foist their fads upon the schools. 

What is the result? This autumn the president of @ 
important Western college prepared a list of one hund 
and fifty words such as one would run across in a day’s re 
ing, not difficult words, but words familiar and in cons 
use. They were given to the candidates applying for adi 
sion to the institution, young men who had graduated ft 
public and private schools. Every word was misspelled 
one or more of the candidates, and less than fifty per cen! 
them were able to spell all the words correctly. We hav 
heard professors in our highest universities complain that th 
examination papers, even of seniors, showed lamentab! 
ignorance of spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 
have heard business men say they could not understand 
their new clerks, fresh from the public schools, knew so 
about arithmetic. So runs the indictment. It is not bec: 
the boys and girls are less bright, less capable or less anx 
to learn. It is because they are overloaded, becaus 
many studies divide and distract their mental resources 
because the extras bear down the essentials. Irresis 
comes the plea for more simplicity, for more directnes 
larger common-sense. We never doubt the sincerity of t 
who have hobbies, but we respectfully contend that 
should keep them out of the public schools. 


At the Crossroads 


ENATOR HOAR is fond of a good 
' story —especially if he can use 
He found a particularly fitting 

ie fora rally in the old city of Salem, 
assachusetts, to which he was 
led for an address in the interests 
Captain A. P. Gardner, the son-in- 
w of Senator Lodge, and recently 
ected to Congress. 

“‘T want to tell youa little romance 
-night, my friends,’? began the 
nerable Senator, ‘‘ for you Salemites will be doubly inter- 
ted in learning how I happened to be here. 
)“ Back in 1752,’’ he went on, with a smile at the perplexity 
his audience, *‘ a young man from Connecticut came to your 
ighboring town of Woburn to visit his brother. Several 
2eks he stayed with them, and then with the comment 
lat he had seen everything there was to be seen he 
inounced that he thought he had better be going home. 
‘is brother urged him to stay, as did his sister-in-law, 
it his decision remained unchanged. He mounted his horse 
r the journey to Connecticut, and his brother reluctantly 
de by his side to ‘see him a piece’ on the way. 

“The brothers paused at the crossroads for the parting 
ords, when a handsome young Salem girl came down the 
ilem turnpike and stopped to rest at the crossroads. Now 
tu all know what happens when a bright young man meets 
handsome Salem girl at the crossroads. The young man 
gm Connecticut turned to his brother and said, ‘I rather 
ink I won’t go back home just yet.’ Instead he returned 
| his brother’s house. And here am I,’’ concluded the 
pnator. 

Then turning to a group of Salemites including several local 
storians he went on: ‘‘ NowI want to ask you genealogists 
here I should be to-day if that Salem girl had been five 
inutes later in arriving at the crossroads.’’ 

The young man from Connecticut was Roger Sherman, 
zner of the Declaration of Independence and grandfather 
Senator Hoar. The handsome Salem girl was Rebecca 
vescott, daughter of Benjamin Prescott, a Salem lawyer, and 
vanddaughter of Benjamin Prescott, a Salem clergyman. 
i 
‘he Prayer of a Persistent Politician 


((*ROVER CLEVELAND,”’ says a prominent Democrat, 
} “has a lively sense of humor for which people who 
how him only by his public addresses do not give him credit. 
“Toward the close of his first Administration a politician 
}acity of some size made repeated efforts to be appointed 
stmaster, but the President had another man in view. 
'“ Four years later, upon Cleveland’s reélection, this ambi- 
dus politician wired to the President-elect: 

““* Your country hails you seer and prophet.’ 
““To this Cleveland replied in a confidential telegram: 


|  “*Your application for the postmastership at —— 
has been duly filed.’ ’’ 
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WUZ des befo’ de Chris’mus, in de witchin’ time of night ; 
™ De hills put on dey nightcaps en crawled under sheets of white, 
1 f'um chimblys in de cabins de blue smoke ’peared ter rise 
‘id de sparks what lit de darkness lak a million fireflies. 
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ide Win’ !—’twuz wuss dan witches des a-howlin’ out a tune, 
1 blowin’ hard enongh ter blow de witches roun’ de moon ! 

2 trees des shooked en shivered — white skeletons en tall — 


k dey had de rheumatism in de j’ints of ’em all ! 


} Iil 

ty wuz dancin’ in de cabins, ’twell de like you never scen, 

* fiddle cuttin’ capers wid de tinklin’ tambourine, 

‘well you couldn’t hear de moanin’ of de ol’ ha’nts, fer de call 
f “Ladics ter de centre !’’ en ‘Swing yo’ ladies all!”’ 


Iv 

jit in Deacon Jinkins’ cabin warn’t no han’s roun’ in de reel, 

on could Jissen at de quict, en could feel de darkness feel / 

‘|* tafters fell ter groanin’, cn wid many a ghostly creak 

cared lak de flo’ got restless, cn wuz tryin’ fer ter speak / 
6 


THE GHOSTLY 


! By Frank L. Stanton 
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the Christmas Pudding 


A Modest Wish 


N AMERICAN traveler recently asked Henry Clay Evans, 
Consul-General at London, if it was not a relief to him 
to be out of the Pension Office. 

““That was a job to try a man’s soul,’’ said Mr. Evans. 
“Tt is a pleasure, of course, to see that deserving soldiers get 
some financial return for their disabilities, but the procession 
of sharks and political vagabonds to the desk of the Commis- 
sioner in Washington is endless. 

““T hadn’t been in that office long,’’ continued the Consul- 
General, ‘‘ before I felt like voicing the profane despair of 
an old German who had wedded a vixen. With her voluble 
harangues she made life a prolonged misery for him. 

“ At the end of her diatribes the old German would groan: 

“ “Vell, I vish I vas in hell, dot’s all I hope.’ ”’ 


Poor Lo Snatched Baldheaded 


R. DAVID STARR JORDAN, President of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, who has recently discovered a 
number of new varieties of fish in the streams of Hawaii and 
the Philippines, is a great sportsman as well as a conscientious 
ichthyologist. As might be expected, he uses the most ap- 
proved of modern rods and flies in fishing. 

‘“T have met some fishermen, even among 
sportsmen, who prefer old-fashioned methods,’’ said Doctor 
Jordan, ‘‘ and though the ancient story of the farmer’s boy 
who catches fish with a bent pin fastened to a piece of twine 
where full-rigged sports from the city fail to get a bite borders 
on the mythical, I have actually witnessed instances of suc- 
cess with back-number outfits where modern appliances failed 
to land the game. 

“One day in California I had had aremarkable run of luck, 
and that night as we sat around the camp-fire I took occasion 
to say that my success was due to the superior tie of flies I 
had used. 

“Vou may flatter yourself on the string you’ve brought in 
to-day,’ said an old fisherman who had joined our party, ‘ but 
let me tell you, Doctor, that I sawa Digger Indian catch more 
fish in an hour inthis stream than you’ve landed all day with 
your fine flies.’ 

““* What bait did he use?’ I asked. 

“Live grasshoppers,’ replied the old man, ‘ but he didn’t 
impale them. From his head he would stoically pluck a 
hair and with it bind the struggling insect to the hook. 
Almost upon the instant that this bait struck the water a fish 
would leapforit. After landing him the Indian would calmly 
repeat the performance of snatching a hair from his head and 
affixing a fresh grasshopper to the hook. 

““*T became fascinated,’ continued the narrator. ‘ After the 
Indian had landed in quick succession a mighty string of 
salmon trout he suddenly stopped. I called to him to go on 
with the exciting sport, but he merely smiled grimly and 
pointed significantly to his head.’ 

“<« What was the matter with his head?’ I asked;’’ said 
Doctor Jordan. 
~ ‘€« He had plucked it bald,’ replied the old man.” 
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Vv 
De chillun, dey wuz snuggled —1i’l’ bundles in de bed — 
A-dreamin’ of de runnin’ of de reindeer on de shed, 
Or peckin’ ’crost de kivers—Ii’l’ blackbirds in a heap !|— 
’Twell de Win’ come down de chimbly en skeered ’em back ter 

sleep. 

Vi 
Den de deacon, he got restless en he riz en blowed a light 
F’um de red coals in de chimbly what been smothered by de night ; 
Den he heerd de soun’s of dancin’—den de moanin’ of de ha’nts, 
En he wish’ ter all creation he wuz in de Chris’mus dance ! 


Vil 
En sudden — who'd believe it ?— out went each fire-spark, 
En he heerd a voice a-sayin’: ‘‘What you doin’ in de dark 2?” 
En den dey come a wonder !—en he won’t fergit it soon ! — 
He heerd a hundered banjos in a halleluia tune ! 


A Western Webster 
Soe a Wi A. GUAR. Ks of 


Montana, income is said 
to be more than a million dollars a 
month, is not only the richest man in 
the Senate, but also one of the intel- 
lectual powers of that body. Neither 
in his appearance nor in his mental 
equipment is there a suggestion of 
the far frontier. Early in his career 
Senator Clark saw the value to be 
derived from education. He had 
driven a team of oxen into the Western wilderness, and had 
made astart by establishing a crude grocery store ina mining 
town, but he had soon discovered that for him the road to 
great wealth was not to be lined with sugar and dried cod. 
Mining was the lure, and to prepare himself for profitable 
activities in that line he returned to the East and took a 
college course in metallurgy. His subsequent rise to 
immense wealth and power is a brilliant and well-known 
chapter in modern achievement. 
But there was among Senator Clark’s early fellow-workers 


whose 


a mine-owner who, without advantages of education, metal- 
lurgical or otherwise, also multiplied millions, and Senator 
Clark delights to accord his former associate unbounded 
credit for his genius. One of the conspicuous deficiencies 
of this man in those pioneer days was a dismal lack of 
acquaintance with the orthodox rules of spelling. Yet he 
was an observant man, and such knowledge as drifted his 
way he seized and held tenaciously. 

This illiterate friend of Senator Clark one day entered a 
restaurant in Butte, and began laughing immoderately at a 
sign on the wall reading: ‘‘ Pork and Beans, 25 cts.’?’ In 
the frontier dining-rooms to which he had been accustomed 
““beans’’ had invariably been spelled ‘‘ beens,’’ and so he 
was sure that this new spelling, ‘“‘ beans,’’ was wrong. 

** And to think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that anybody had the nerve to 
frame such a sign and hang it in plain view.”’ 

““ See here,’’ said an irritated friend, ‘‘ that’s the right way 
to spell ‘ beans.’ ’’ 

The mine-owner grew almost apoplectic in his glee. 

“Pll bet you $1ooo that you don’t know how to spell 
‘beans’ yourself,’’ persisted his companion. 

“Pll just take your bet,’’ was the prompt reply. 

They decided to accept a pocket edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary as authority. 

““Now,’’ said the challenger, when that detail had been 
agreed to, ‘‘ how do you spell ‘ beans’?’’ 

But the astute mine-owner had detected in his companion’s 
attitude an element of sincerity and an air of triumphant 
conviction which were not safely to be ignored. ‘‘ How dol 
spell it?’’ he said. 

ee Vesa. 3 

‘And the thousand is mine if I spell it right? ”’ 

“Exactly; that is the bet,’’ said the other gloatingly. 

‘“Well,’’ replied the mine-owner deliberately, ‘‘I spell 
‘beans,’ b-e-a-n-s.’’ 


CHRISTMAS BANJOS 
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All roun’ him in de darkness he could sce de banjos plain, 
En fingers makin’ music lak de rattle of de rain ! 
En he heerd a ghostly callin’, ez fas’ de fingers flew : 
‘‘Here’s a ghost what wants a partner:—Br’er Jinkins, whar is 
you?” 


Ix 
You reckon he make answer, or tarricd wid de throng ? 
He jumped clean th’oo’ de winder, en he took de sash erlong ! 
En he cl’ar’d de gyarden palin’s, en half a dozen ficl’s, 
A-shoutin’: ‘‘ Lawd have mussyi’’ wid dem banjos at his heels! 


x 
He bust inter a cabin whar de darkies dancin’ so, 
Wid de winder-sash croun’ him, lak a skeered clown in a show ! 
En all dat he could holler wuz: ‘‘De ha’nts! De Chris’ mus 
hagnts ! 
Take off dis winder-collar !— Ef dey lemme ‘lone I'll dance! ”’ 


XI 
But he broke up all de dancin’! Dey tumbled out de do’, 
En soon de house wuz empty, en Br’er Jinkins had de flo’ ! 
En w’en he reach his cabin it wuz gittin’ broad daylight, 
En he say: ‘‘Lawd bless de mawnin’, en de devil take de night!” 
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“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men are wearing this 
Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein- Bloch Smart Clothes.” 


["s ONLY a Question of 

Time when you'll buy all 
your clothes ready-to-wear, 
because you can get the most 
fashionable and dependable 
fabrics, a perfect fit, and the 
Latest Styles in 


Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


the clothes that are custom- 
made by skilled tailors — 
guaranteed to give satisfactory 
service, and the price almost 
half of ‘what you'd pay a tailor 
for like quality. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
$15.00 Upward 


Examine Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
—TRY THEM on and see how perfectly 
they fit—at the good clothier, in almost 
every town in the United States— 
but be sure to Jook for garments that 


BaleAcR a Eigse eae banal. 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. 


LOL OU. EsOUReel. ds 
Our Fashion Plates are displayed in 


the windows and stores of the dealers 
who sell our Clothes. If none in your 
town, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale ‘Tailors 
ROG E oy eRe Nie 
FREE— A 24-page booklet, descriptive 
and illustrative of the smartest ready-to- 


wear clothes made, will be sent you if you 
write for Series Kk, 


LIVING ROOM 
COMFORTABLE 


The living room should express the 
owner's individuality. Every item of 
decoration and furnishing should 
reflect a sense of identity. The most 
pleasing setting is 


Grass Carpet _ 


A luxurious floor covering in the colors of nature, 
which harmonizes with and enriches any color 
scheme. Cheaper than ingrain; wears like wilton. 
Various widths, Art squares and rugs of all sizes. 
Sold by all dealers. For our free book send to 
St. Paul, Minn. ; 50 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
or 41 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 


| heart broken by chagrin. 


| as his greatest work.’’ 


| Analysis. 
| for the Society for Promoting Christian 


| about ‘ 
| part of Spectra,’’ and these technicalities 
| appeared in his proofs as ‘‘Links, Bonds and 
| Stripes for the violent kind of spectres.’’ 


| scared veteran, 
| by explaining in the same medium that he 


| scarred veteran.’’ 
| been that same editor who described a 
| Chicago society leader as 
_ ners would alarm a drowning man, 
| his copy had‘said that they ‘‘ 
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HEN Gutenberg, 
Schoffer and 
Faust first be- 


stowed seven-league 
boots upon the goddess of 
civilization by inventing 
the art of printing with 
movable types, they 
probably had no realiza- 
tion of the fact that one 
of the most valuable 
results of their achieve- 
ments was a new foun- 
tain of. laughter, an 
inexhaustible source of 


| humor for all the reading nations of the earth 
forevermore. 


The typographical error should 
be personified, beatified, celebrated in immor- 
tal song, entablatured in everlasting bronze. 
It has been the fruitful mother of much 
symmetrical profanity, of large, crimson 
rages, and it never raised a smile in one 
direction without laying pride in another. 
But it has been a priceless boon to millions 
of unwilling melancholiacs who might have 
too soon cumbered the cemeteries had not 
their risibles been peremptorily disturbed, 
aroused, contorted. 

To chronicle fully all the typographical 
errors that have amused mankind since the 
middle of the fifteenth century would be a 
task herculean. But there are a few that 
have been conveniently embalmed from time 
to time by contemporary admirers, and with 
these, perhaps the really best, the convention- 
ally circumscribed essayist must content 
himself unless he wishes to overindulge in 


| work that would ultimately carve a set grin 


on his face or induce, through excessive 
cachinnalia, a freakish embonpoint. Let us 
be satisfied with a little. 

The present writer has had abundant 


opportunity to know how discouraged one 


may be by finding his most arduously turned 
phrases transformed into rubbish by the 
fiendish compositor. He has never found it 
very hard to sympathize with the French 
writer of whom it is related in Baron Grimm ’s 
memoirs that he died in a fit of anger when 
he found his favorite work, revised by him- 
self with great care, finally printed with more 
than three hundred errors, half of them made 
by the proof-reader. Nor has it been at all 
difficult to credit the anecdote of the Italian 
poet who, when on his way to present some 
of his verses to the Pope, found a mistake of 
a single letter, and died the day after with a 
Likewise he has 
a strong fellow-feeling for the author men- 


| tioned by Disraeli whose prized religious 
| volume was issued from the press with fifteen 


pages of errata out of a total of one hundred 


| and seventy-two, and who affirmed it as his 


belief that the devil, fearful of the good 
book’s influence, had personally tampered 
with the types. 

“The printer of Longfellow’s Dante,’’ 


| says Colonel T. W. Higginson, ‘‘told me 
| that the poet had looked forward with eager 


anticipation to its appearance, and when the 
first volume of the sumptuous book was laid 
upon the breakfast-table he opened it at once 
upon—a misprint. It was many weeks, my 
informant added, before the poet could revert 
with any satisfaction to what he then regarded 
And Richard A. 
Proctor mentions as one of the saddest events 
in his own career the change made bya 
printer in his little book on Spectroscope 
In this monograph, which he wrote 


Knowledge, he said in one place something 
Lines, Bands and Striz in the violet 


Ain Ambiguous Compliment 


We have all heard, I suppose, of the editor 


who, wishing to compliment a distinguished 


soldier, mentioned him in type as ‘‘a battle- 
”’ and apologized the next day 


had intended to print his friend as “‘ a bottle- 
This may or may not have 
“one whose man- 
” when 
would adorn a 


Concerning Tangled Types 


By KARL von HERRMANN 


drawing-room,’’ but he 
belonged in thesameclass 
of criminals, anyway. 

It was a Scotch news- 
paper that, in reporting 
the likelihood of serious 
damage that had threat- 
ened an express train 
when a cow was suddenly 
discovered standing 
across the track, said,‘‘As 
the safest way, the engi- 
neer put on full steam, 
dashed up against the 
cow, and literally cut her 
into calves.’’ Worse than this, however, 
was the break made by the staid London 
Times when it printed, as the awe-compelling 
peroration of a Westminster speech, this: 
“We have broken our breeches, we have 
burned our boots; honor, no less than other 
considerations, forbids us to retreat.’’ But 
the prize mess of the English press was that 
made by a provincial weekly, in describing 
simultaneously, though of course inadvert- 
ently, the presentation of a gold-headed cane 
to one Doctor Mudge, and the operation of a 
patent pig-killing and sausage-making ma- 
chine then on exhibition in the village. 


The Mixing of Doctor Mudge 


‘“ Several of the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends,”’ 
so ran the story, ‘‘ called upon him yesterday, 
and after a conversation the unsuspecting pig 
was seized by the hind leg and slid along a 
beam until he reached the hot-water tank. 
His friends explained the object of their visit, 
and presented him with a very handsome 
gold-headed butcher, who grabbed him by 
the tail, swung him round, cut his throat from 
ear to ear, and in less than a minute the 
carcass was in the water. Thereupon he 
came forward, and said that there were times 
when the feelings overpowered one, and for 
that reason he would not attempt to do more 
than thank those around him, for the manner 
in which such a huge animal was cut into frag- 
ments was simply astonishing. The Doctor 
concluded his remarks, when the machine 
seized him, and in less time than it takes to 
write it the pig was cut into fragments and 
worked up into delicious sausage. The occa- 
sion will be long remembered by the Doctor’s 
friends as one of the most delightful of their 


lives. The best pieces can be procured for | 
tenpence a pound, and we are sure that those 


who have sat so long under his ministry will 


rejoice that he has been treated so hand- | 


somely.’’ 

But not all the mistakes of this kind were 
made on the other side of the Atiantic. A 
young woman who lectured in Buffalo from 
the same platform with the irrepressible 
George Francis Train, felt constrained, after 
she had read the Courier the next morning, 
to send to that paper’s editor the following 
remonstrance: ‘‘ By some fantastic trick of 
your typesetters my speech in St. James’ 
Hall on Saturday evening is suddenly ter- 
minated, and so linked with that of Mr. Train 
that I am made to run off into an entirely 
new vein of eloquence. Among many other 
exploits, Iam made to boast that I neither 
smoke, nor drink, nor lie, nor steal, nor 
swear, as if such accomplishments were usual 
among American women, and wherever I 
refer to my honored countrymen as ‘ white 
males,’ I am reported as having addressed 
them as ‘ white mules.’ All these are very 
good jokes, if credited to the printer’s devil, 
but not to those who represent an unpopular 
idea, and carefully weigh their words.”’ 

The New Haven Journal once announced 
that ‘‘the large cast-iron wheel, revolving 
nine hundred times a minute, exploded in 
that city yesterday, after a long and painful 
illness. Deceased was a prominent thirty- 
second degree Mason.’’ And as if this were 
not sufficiently funny, it was set forth in the 
same column that ‘* John Fadden, a well- 
known florist of Newport, Rhode Island, died 
in Wardner Russell’s sugar-mill at Crystal 
Lake, Illinois, on Saturday, doing $3000 
damages to the building and injuring several 
workmen severely.’’ Then there was the 
ultra respectable Massachusetts newspaper 
which closed an extended and highly eulo- 
gistic obituary notice of a deceased lawyer 
with the somewhat startling information that 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


ee Woravenelle 
Genuine 


for Men, Women, Boys and Girls are made fron 


71 and 73 Grand Street 


to Nature 


A new era intalking-machines. The 
Victor, which already was far in ad- 
vance of every other, now produces 
more tone and better tone—firmer, 
Jouder, clearer, more natural, richer, | 
truer; it brings out many of the finer 
qualities of tone that were not notice- |} 
able before. The Victor Talking | 
Machine has become, more than ever, | 
a musical instrument. digs 

It also looks better; is more sub- 
stantial and easier to manage. 

Sousa said of the old Victor, ‘The 
Victor Talking Machine is all right.”’ | 
And it took the Gold Medal at the 
last great Exposition. 

Better than ever now. 
arm has done it. .| 

Sold by more than ten thousand 
stores throughout the United States. |} 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR THE 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


Chicago —Talking Machine Co. 

Chicago— Lyon & Healy. 

New York— Victor Distributing and Export Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. 

Syracuse— W. D. Andrews. 

Boston — Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston — John C. Haynes & Co. 

Kansas City —Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Cleveland — Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Jacksonville— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia — Western Electric Co. 
Philadelphia — Penn Phonograph Co. 
Cincinnati— Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

Baltimore — H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 
Buffalo— P. A. Powers. 

St. Louis — Victor Talking Machine, Limited. 

St. Louis — Simmons Hardware Co. 

Dubuque — Harger & Blish. 

San Francisco— Sherman, Clay & Co. 

St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Indianapolis — Carlin & Lennox. 

Lincoln — Wittmann Co. 

Omaha— A. Hospe, Jr. 

Pittsburg —S. Hamilton. 

Pittsburg — Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 

Detroit — Grinnell Bros. 

Schenectady —J. A. Rickard & Co. 

Louisville— Victor Co. 

New Orleans — National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
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WARNING! 


fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 


Bradford, England and New York 
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this stamp insid 


proof coats 
existence. So 
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where. Writ 
for interestins 
Booklet 6. 


B, PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 


We can save you from 20 per cent, to 501 
cent. on Holiday Gifts. 


WATCHE 


Write for free catalogue showing many st} Ae 
rare bargain prices. 
COLUMBUS WATCH CASE CO. 
19 Maiden Lane, New York 
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‘Ye Dillingham Shop 


Makes beautiful things BY HAND in the highest type of 
craftsmanship for den, dining-room, library, hall and cosy 
corner. All pieces exclusive in design—each a gem of art 
utility. Sold direct from our shop at one profit prices. 
pped anywhere on approval. 


Our New Catalogue is a veritable lexicon of art. 

s photos of L’art Nouveau chairs, tables, screens, clocks, 
| book-cases, magazine cabinets, rockers, settles, dressing 
| tables, secretaries, china cabinets, and combination sets. 
) Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound. Yours for asking. 


_A suggestion for the corner of your library or den where 
ce is limited. Chair will fold up and stand flat against 
i wall. Settle is acombination settle and couch. The 
‘frame is made of straight-grained ash, stained in greens or 
browns. It is strongly put together, and back instead of 
leather or tapestry is of wood. The cushions are made of 
‘tapestry in bright Oriental colors. We make them either 
|tight or loose as ordered. Size, 74 in, long, 30 in. wide, 30 in. 
high. We will make this in roanskin if desired. Table is as 
simple as the balance of the furniture suggested in this corner. 
The top is made of strong grained ash, and when stained 
has a very beautiful appearance. Size, top 24 x 36 in.; 2 ft. 
6in. high. Price complete, set of three pieces, $50.00. 
Price of chair, separate, $5.00. Price of settle, separate, 
$35.00. Price of table, separate, $13.00. 


1 Fon Gira 
aVAUET a 


This Dillingham Book=Case and Desk 


in. high, 84 in. long, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
er-sawed oak, finished in a variety of stains and dull 
hes. Has heavy oak writing shelf with roanskin pad, 
mented with bright iron hinges and straps. Inside 
shed in white maple, with deep Indian-red edges. Has six 
'pigeon-holes, two compartments for papers and books, one 

-drawer, with two drawers above. Sides are gained into 
t and pinned to stretchers at the bottom. Has four movable 
‘shelves on either side of desk. Price $39.00, complete, as 
above. With fire and water-proof vault, size of vault 
a high, IS in. wide, $5850. Vault sold separately for 


THE DILLINGHAM SHOP 
709 The Spitzer, Toledo, Ohio 
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n Agreeable Surprise 4 


its every one who buys a Columbia, for 
il you own the instrument no adequate 
can be formed as to the exceptional 

we offer. The _ 


COLUMBIA 
 ZITHER 


_ “The Easy to Play ’’ 


equal of the fine German 
Zithers but so simply arranged 

it any one can play it without 
I acher. The free music book and 
| charts aid you. The bass strings are grouped 
rds all made up, enabling the playing of 
jpaniments with little effort. An ideal $00 
las present, 5 


Ps our dealer hasw' ttt, send price tous and 


li ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. ear 
_ THE PHONOHARP CO. $7 00 


I ept. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING =Pt2% 789 Anzenere 


you mention Tue SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


: . D tes the whole di- 
# Colonial Plate Shelf Deccrates the whole di. 


an will appreciate. A beautiful colonial design, with 

urnings, carved top rail, twist bar rails, double row shelves. 

mg, holds 15 to 20 pieces. Finest quarter sawed Flemish 

lor Golden Oak. Regular retail value $5. Christmas 

$2. Solid Mahogany, $3. Order to-day by mail or tele- 
Entire satisfaction in quality, beauty and value fully 
d. Catalog free. 


URRAY FURNITURE CO.,Ltd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


00 Tennis Tables 


\ 
aan WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 


JJ CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Dept. P, Ludington, Mich. 
= Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 
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“the body was taken to Hell for interment, 
where repose the remains of the other mem- 
bers of the family.’’ The trouble that fol- 
lowed was but little tempered by the explana- 
tion that /7ud/ was the word intended. 

It is not always fair to put the blame for this 
sort of blunder upon the poor compositor. 
He is far too often the victim of miserable 
chirography. ‘‘ The greater the author, the 
greater the scrawler,’’ is only too frequently 
quite true. We are told of Carlyle’s hand- 
writing, for instance, that ‘‘ eccentric and 
spiteful little flourishes dart about his manu- 
script in various odd ways, sometimes 
evidently intended for a cross to a /, but con- 
stantly recoiling in an absurd fashion, as if 
attempting a calligraphical somersault, and 
destroying the entire word from which they 
spring. Some letters slope in one way and 
some in another, some are halt, maimed and 
crippled, and all are blind.’? Few printers 
could read Balzac’s copy, and none would 
work at it for more than an hour at a time. 
Victor Hugo’s manuscript was said to be ‘‘a 
sort of battlefield on paper, in which the killed 
words were well stamped out and the new 
recruits pushed forward in anything but good 
order.’’ Byron scribbled hieroglyphics, and 
mangled his proofs mercilessly. Sydney 
Smith said: “‘ I must decline reading my own 
handwriting twenty-four hours after I have 
written it. My writing is as if a swarm of 
ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked 
over the paper without wiping their legs.”’ 


The Author’s Share of Blame 


Chief of all the wretched penmen, however, 
was our own glorious Horace Greeley. 
‘Good God!”’ cried a new compositor when 
he was first given some of the great editor’s 
copy, “if Belshazzar had seen this writing 
on the wall he would have been more terrified 
than he was.’’, When Greeley wrote some- 
thing about suburban journalism, it appeared 
as ‘‘Superb Jerusalem Artichokes,’’ and a 
man who could correctly decipher his manu- 
script at sight was looked upon as a wonder 
among his kind. The Illinois Press Associa- 
tion once sent Greeley an invitation, asking 
him to join them at a convention about to be 
held, and Mr. Greeley took his pen in hand 
reluctantly to decline in these words: 

“*T have waited till longer waiting would 
be discourteous, only to find that I cannot 
attend your press meeting next June as I 
would like todo. I find so many cares and 
duties pressing on me that, with weight of 
years, I feel obliged to decline any invitation 
that takes me away a day’s journey from 
home.’’ 

This is the translation arrived at by the 
committee which received the note, after long 
and earnest study: 

“‘T have wondered all along whether any 
squirt had denied the scandal about the 
President meeting Jane in the woods on 
Saturday. I have hominy, carrots and R. R. 
ties more than I could move with eight steers. 
If eels are blighted, dig them early. Any 
insinuation that brick ovens are dangerous to 
hams gives me the horrors.”’ 

Spelling, too, is not any too common a gift 
among the literary, and this should also be 
considered before the man at the case is abso- 
lutely damned. Even the immortal Goethe 
spelled like a bootblack, while Halliwell 
says that Mr. Shakespeare was so deficient 
in this regard that he spelled his own name 
in at least thirty different ways. In our 
own time there was in this list Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Dislike on the part of the printer for abbre- 
viations has occasionally been responsible 
for a typographical error of still another kind. 
In Pope’s note on Measure for Measure, in 
which he states that the story was taken from 
Cinthio, Dec. 8, Nov. 5 (eighth decade and 
fifth novel), the painstaking typo abolished 
the curtailed words and sent them out as 
December and November. And, for a final 
quotation, there is the story related by a 
writer in American Notes and Queries. ‘“‘I 
remember,”’ he says, ‘‘ to have written some- 
thing about a concert at which was sung 
Millard’s Ave Maria, and it actually appeared 
that Miss So-and-So had sung, with much 
feeling, Mulligan’s Avenue Maria!”’ 

It was my intention to close this article 
with-a rather brilliant tribute to the compos- 
itor who makes mistakes that make us smile, 
although against his will, but while I was 
still busy with the last page a friend dropped 
in to ask if I had noticed that my ponder- 
ous two-column obituary of a distinguished 
clergyman, printed in a morning paper, had 
closed with the impressive statement that 
“his voice was that of a deep-sea animal.’’ 
And I had written ‘‘admiral!’’ I am too 
choked with blithering wrath to say more. 


A Royal Christmas Cift 


You cannot make a better or more appreciated Christmas present to your wife or 
daughter, or to a friend of musical tastes, than aset of ‘‘ The World’s Best Music.’’ It 
will not be laid aside in a few days and forgotten, for it is made for practical use, and it 
contains enough music for a lifetime. If your order is received before Christmas, a 
handsome bookcase (made especially to hold the set), will be sent free with the books. 


The World’s Best Music 


This musical library is designed for the use of pianists and singers of.average 
ability. Its eight volumes —sheet music size, but light and easy to handle — are 
crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one Jj 
piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library 
Club — for a limited time —the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, 
and you can pay it in little payments of fst 


$1.00 a Month 


The sets are in eight large volumes (four vocal and four instrumental), 9 x 12 
inches in size, attractively bound in half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious 
device in binding the volumes open flat at the piano and remain open. A set con- 
tains over 4oo illustrations, including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in 
ten to twelve colors. There are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will find this col- 


lection of music in- 
valuable. It contains 300 instrumental selections 
by the best composers, including popular and 
operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and 
ciussic and romantic piano music. Such composers 
are represented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, 
Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe and Liszt. popular melodies of the last few years. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, | IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of music, you will 


you cannot make a better find this Library 
present to your wife or daughterthan a set of this more than half a musical education. ‘Vhe selec- 
musical Library. It means evening after evening | tions have been made by Reginald De Koven, 
of pleasure, for it furnishes in the most compact | Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit 
and simple form all the world’s greatest music. Smith and others equally well-known in the 
This collection is to music what the encyclopedia musical world. As a musical cyclopadia it is 

is to knowledge —the best of all properly propor- | wnexcelled, as it contains 500 biographies of 
tioned. ) musicians and 400 portraits. 


e e Some months ago our Musical 

Music Club Closing! Library Club purchased an 
entire new edition of the 

““World’s Best Music”’ at a very low price. The Club has offered these sets 
of this edition at about one-half the publisher’s regular prices—but the 
edition is now nearly exhausted and the Club is closing. If you reply 
promptly to this advertisement you can obtain a set through the Club 
for $25.00 in half-leather binding or $21.00 in cloth binding — pay- ; 
able $1.00a month. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and P 


IF YOU ARE A SINGER the “World’s Best 
Music” will increase 
your repertoire. It will place in your hands 800 of 
the best old and new songs, duets, trios and quar- 
tets, arranged for all voices and for piano accom- 
paniment. ‘lhe collection embraces all the old 
songs of your childhood days, besides the new and 


University 


$40.00. We will send a set to any address (express paid <= & Society 
by us) for examination and use. After five days’ exami- = Ay 78 Fifth Avenue 
nation if you are not satisfied return the books to us at our & New York 
expense. But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at S ; : 

the expiration of five days and $1.00 a month thereafter eS ete ae 


until the full amount is paid. The books will be delivered fi 
at any date designated by you. ¢ 


9 
BOOKCASE FREE sccktases that are made especially © hold a set Ky 


“‘The World’s Best Music,’’ 
in half-leather. If satisfactory 
Iagree to pay $1.00 within 5 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 

tory I agree to return them within 5 
days. If this coupon is mailed before 
Dec. 25th, I am to receive a bookcase 
with the set free. 


ess Of the ‘ World’s Best Music.’’ Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums to 
prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your set it will be 
necessary to send us your order before December 25th. If your order 

is received after that date we cannot supply a bookcase with the set, 
unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of $4.00 for the 

case. This bookcase is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the music in any manner. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned, 


. 


— . § For real comfort geta 
6) BB CHAIR. 
"Ge age * l) The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Investigate the merits of the 


? 


Don’t worry about that gift. 


B-B Chair and you’l] find it just what your friend or relative 


wants. Unlike any chair ever made. Automatic adjustment 
enables you to assume 15 different positions. The best chair 
for reading, writing, snoozing, sewing and resting. Rests 
you all over and pleases everyone. Beautifully finished in 
nine styles. “Especially adapted for library, sitting-room and parlor. Appropriate 
wedding, anniversary and birthday gift. Be sure and write for our “RFE illustrated 


booklet. SPECIAL XMAS OFFER to those writing at once. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOX 1614, RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 
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Few Men Know What 


Shaving with Pleasure Is 


They have a vague idea, but to enjoy it— 


to experience the pleasure, to realize it— 
they must be supplied with razors made 
by practical cutlers of long repute, where 
every touch denotes artistic skill of highest 


character. 
OUR 


Masterpiece 
Razor 


fills every requirement necessary to make 
every man that shaves himself enjoy it, 
aud transforms what would be a disagree- 
able task into a delightful pleasure. 


A Royal Christmas Gift | 


If you wish your father, brother, grandfather, 
husband, uncle or son to thoroughly enjoy the a 
of shaving, present him with a pair of OU 
MASTERPIECE RAZORS, which Fee 
$5.00, or a single razor for $2,50. 


This firm has made razors since 1819. Our 
I 8 I 9g business came to us by inheritance. Our father 

made razors; our grandfather made razors; 
we make nothing else. We grind razors, we hone razors, 
and we use the best material money can buy. We have no 
agents; we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free; we 
warrant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
have but one price. 


we sell 


Send for our Pamphlet, 
“‘All About Good Razors,’’ It’s free 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street 
NEW YORK 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


All complete only $5.95, by prepaid express 


LADIES’ TOILET SET ° 238" 
BLOCK 

MIRROR —5-inch, French beveled plate, choice of ring or 
straight handle. HAIR BRUSH—Best Siberian bristles, extra 
length. COMB— Best quality. All extra heavy sterling 
silver mountings. Seal grain leather case. 

Set, complete, only $5.95, direct from factory by prepaid ex- 
press, at fac . Regular retail price, $10.00 to $12.00. 
initials En, NK If not satisfactory return and we 
will return your money in full. Sent C. O. D. if desired, 


| could listen even better. 


25c. extra. Send for free illustrated catalog of Xmas gifts. 
BONDY MFG. CO., 84 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT | 


For Children 


The purest, most 
wholesome and de- 
licious confection. A 
one-pound package, 
handsomely put up, 
delivered to any part 
of the United States, 
express prepaid, on 
the receipt of forty cents, money order or stamps 


Address 
FRALINGER’S, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


won’t care to join 
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Heel Twisting 
@ Deck Shuffling 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


OUNG man, wait a minute. Just a bit 

Y of a heart-to-heart talk with you ona 

subject of importance to you and your 

wife. Do you play cards? Do you dance? 

Does your wife dance? Does she play cards? 
No? 


And you are thinking of settling in Sub- 
bubbton ? 
Let me tell you my experience. Now, of 


course, I can tell the heart of trumps from the 
spade of Jacks and I can shuffle a good many 
cards before I spill the pack, but I’m nota 
lover of card games nor of dancing, and I 
never thought of buying a pack of cards nor 
yet pumps when I bought my lawn mower 
and my commutation ticket. 

What was the consequence? Well, the 
neighbors were inclined to be friendly and 
most of them called on us. I noticed that 
nearly all of them said in the course of con- 
versation, “‘Do you play cards?’’ And I 
said, ‘‘ Well, we can take a hand just to be 
polite, but it’s a great strain.’ 

Then they always said in reply: “ Well, 
then it’s no use asking you to join our Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Whist Club because 
it would be stupid—for vou. Do you 
dance ?”’ 

Utold them that one leg was game but the 


| other was cork, and that Mrs. Rapelje was ill 


the winter they taught dancing at Colton 


| Centre. 


““Well,’’ they said, ‘‘then you probably 
the Saturday Evening 
Dancing Club.’’ 

I said I guessed not unless they absolutely 
needed wall flowers. I really did not realize 
what our inability to be gay meant just then. 
I forgot that Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday were four days in most every 
week. 

Next morning I met one of my neighbors 
on the way to the train and we began to talk 
very pleasantly on a topic that interested us 
both and on which he could talk well and I 
I felt sure of his 
company as far as New York, but just before 
the train pulled in he said, ‘‘ Do you play 
whist?’’ 

““Why, I could learn —— 

‘“Not before we reach New York. Never 
mind, we have four, but I thought I might get 


” 


you into a game if you cared to play. So- 
long.’’ 
Well, I had my newspaper, but I would 


rather listen to good conversation than read 
a paperany day. I began to think that cards 
were a nuisance if you didn’t play. 

That evening we went to return a call and 
we found that the Mertons were playing whist 
—not a club game, but just a family affair, it 
being Tuesday. 

““Don’t stop on 
watch,’’ said I. 

““Whoever heard of such a thing,’’ said 
Mr. Merton, concealing his vexation politely. 
‘* We don’t need to play.”’ 

So they stopped and we talked coal and golf, 
although I’m not up in either. But I could 
see that they were thinking of the game they 
might have been playing, and after an hour 
or two weroseandcameaway. On Thursday 
I went alone to seea neighbor, anartist whom 
I used to know in New York when he would 
have been glad to sell mea picture at my 
price—if I’dhadit. Now he has his price — 
and gets it. That’s real success. Well, I 
knew he’d be glad to see me for the sake of 
old times, and so he would have been only he 
was playing—what do you call it ?—play- 
ing bridge, and when I struck the house he 
was winning. Well, he didn’t pretend to be 
glad to see me because he is not a pretender. 
He just said, ‘‘ Hello, Hendrik; this is no 
place for you. You don’t know the joker 
from poker. Awfully glad you’ve come here 
to live and I’m coming around to see you 
and Mrs. Rapelje. Can’t you come to the 


our account. We can 


| Salmagundi to-morrow and lunch with me? 
You’ll excuse me to-night, I’m sure.’’ 


Well, of course I know Gainsborough well 


| and so my feelings were not especially hurt, 


but as the week went on and the next week 
after it, and we broke up games with even 
greater success than a new district attorney, 
I decided that cards were a necessity unless 
we wished to become hermits, and I told Mrs. 
Rapelje that we’d learn cards if it took the 
rest of our lives. 

I bought a pack of cards and a book on the 
game and we learned to play Old Maid. And 
when we could handle the cards without look- 
ing conscious we gave a card party and 
invited twelve to it. 


December 6, 19 02 


N OUR large collection of French 
and English Furniture may be found 
specimens of nearly all the best 

schools of design, and these serve as 
models and inspiration to our own 


artists in preparing designs for our 
special-order work. 

Our illustration shows a Queen Anne 
Cabinet of dark-finished oak with wal- 
pure in feeling and beautiful 


nut inlay ; 
in outline. 

Satisfactory results in the embellish- 
ment of each room may be obtained by 
selecting a choice example of Furniture 
and making it the key-note of the fur- 
nishing, choosing the remaining pieces 
to correspond. Our superb collection 
of Furniture, Fabrics, Carpets and Rugs, 
and our unequalled facilities for the 
interior decoration of homes, are at the 
service of our patrons. We issue no 
catalogues, but will be pleased to sub- 
mit sketches for special requirements. 


A Xmas Present 


RODAKS 


and the number 3 F. P. K. 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .'. 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 68 also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1c Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 


@ 


The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


LENSES 


Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 


A CHANCE 


for an honest, ener- 
getic man to make 
monev on an hon- 


BISHOP FURNITURE 


Is Correct in Style, Superior 
in Quality and saves the buyer 
about one-third. No. 1656 is a 
reproduction of a , 
comfortable old MISSION 
ROCKER worthy our name. 

An Acceptable Christmas Gift 


Keep it five days —if not satis- 
factory return at our expense. 

Likewise DAVENPORT, No. 
artistic, honestly made, 
perfectly comfortable, upholstered to your 
order from samples, we will mail free. 


Price, $19.50 


1731, 


Mississippi river and north of Tenn., allowing freight that 
toward points beyond. Any furniture will furnish your 
— BISHOP furniture will adorn it, besides you save one-t! 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 19-31 Ionia St.,Grand Rapi 


To California by Special Train = 

Two Tours under Penusylvania Railroad rt 
pucueen System. 
phia January 29 and Kebruary 19. Second Toul 


On Seventh Avenue 
Nos. 513 to 519 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Manufacturers’ agents 
and importers 


Panhard The synonym: 

for 
C. G. V. peak of 
Renault 


two continent 


(Grand Rapids) 


uaint 


Price, $7.50 


BIG CATALOGUE FREE 
— It shows 600 pieces of high- 

grade fashionable furniture. WE PRE- 
PAY FREIGHT to all points east of the 


Leave New York and Philadel 


WEBSTER'S | est, ready-selling proposition. If you cludes Mardi Gras at New Orleans. ‘Yourists travel 
INTERNATIONAL] mean business write . independently in California. For rates and_al 

DICTIONARY 3 Springfield es cal on or padres Gro. Rls Rov, Assia j 

enera assenger gent, roa tree! ation 

G.& C. Merriam Co. mse | Siac i . 


“THE 
KING” 


\astunning overcoat that’s being made to order 
ly “swell” tailors this winter. 

| You can get the “King’’ overcoat ready-to- 
fear, at any clothier’s that sells 


‘Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


and 


Ready -to- wear, suits 


ercoats 


0, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 and upward 


here’s scarcely a reliable store anywhere in the 
‘nited States—a store that aims to give its 
ustomers the fullest measure of value for their 
\oney — but sells 


‘“ Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing ”’ 


Vrite us for further information, name of dealer 
‘your town, and our collection “IL” of fine half- 
ome reproductions of “Styles from Life’—FREE, 


| MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 
- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


superbly-tailored 


Facsimile of linen 
label sewn inside 
pockets of 
MICHAELS-STERN 
FINE CLOTHING 


| 
‘Gifts 
é EP Ls 
1@ {OS 
iS WO: 
If you are not near 
ahigh grade jeweler 
and silversmith you 
, can buy by mail with a 
entire satisfaction from therichly illustrated YéS) 
‘catalogue G which we will send you free,on 
Jrequest. Shows from photographs thou- '(€€ 
‘sands of gifts of the most pleasing and sub- mT 
stantial kind in gold and silver; things that } 
everyone would treasure for beauty, useful- 
ness and value. Prices from 25c. to $500. | 


We illustrate above a sterling silver hand mirror 
_ showing the Indian Head design. A beautiful nov- 


* 


we 


elty, made on many articles. The Cigarette Girl is RA 
“another attractive new design on art silver articles. wS) 
& — 7) 


Write for the catalogue to-day. Lf 
8. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 4 
922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
SO (ERO 
MLE SSOSZ: 


—SSSSSSSSSssasasasssS=Z 


SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


\ d's Air-Tight Weather Strips Do It. Easily applied 
iy door or window. Samples and full particulars 
| 


» Agents wanted. Quick seller fall mouths. 
J. FORD, Manufacturer, Dept.D, Holyoke, Mass. 


FP 
=. 
ae 


| as never before or since assailed 


TIPE SA LOX A YL 


I don’t know what the trouble was, but Old 
Maid didn’t seem to go, and after a while some 
of our guests borrowed a table in the dining- 
room and sat down to a comfortable game of 
whist, and some more went into the library 
and settled down to euchre, and a few stayed 
in the parlor and played hearts. 

Seeing that they were all pleasantly occu- 
pied I got a book and my wife began to knit 
and we felt kind of cozy. Whole lot of peo- 
ple, you know, enjoying themselves in our 
house. I had provided a good supper and 
after it was over I told them it wouldn’t shock 
us if they danced. So they danced. 

Well, that settled it. We invited some one 
every Thursday to play cards, and then when 
the game was started I took up my book and 
my wife took up her embroidery or knitting 
and we were as happy as could be until it 
came supper-time, and then I was even hap- 
pier. 

And aman moved into town who doesn’t 
play cards but who loves to hear me talk, and 
we go into town on the same train every 
morning and I talk hens and politics and coal, 
and the card-players play cards and every- 
thing is lovely. 

But don’t expect to butt into suburban 
society if you can’t swing a heel or shuffle a 
pack, unless you do as I did and make your 
house a rendezvous for card-lovers and 
dancers, because it can’t be done. 

Unless you ping-pong. 


Rsed 


Grant's First Speech 


By THOMAS B. BRYAN 


ENERAL GRANT’S ingenuous direct- 
ness was seldom more forcibly shown 
than at an amateur theatrical entertainment. 
The play was the homely domestic drama, 
Betsy and I Are Out, and the interest of the 
President was keen from the moment the 
curtain went up. As the play progressed 
and the complications threatening to disrupt 
the home of the aged husband and wife— 
the principal characters — developed and in- 
tensified, the General leaned forward and 
exclaimed: 

“Why don’t some one explain the situation 
to the old folks and close up the breach? ”’ 

How abjectly Grant was worshiped when 
fresh from his triumph of crushing the 
Confederacy is beyond the comprehension of 
any person who had no part in the public 
events which followed close upon the capitu- 
lation. Never was I more impressed with 
this than when Grant, Sherman and Sheridan 
came to Chicago to attend the great Sanitary 
Fair for the benefit of the sick and disabled 
soldiers. 

It was my duty to meet General Grant at 
the station and conduct him to the platform 
of the huge wooden structure which covered 
Dearborn Square, now the site of the present 
Chicago Public Library. Our progress was 
through cheering crowds, but above the roar 
of the multitude I could hear the men at our 
elbow exclaiming: 

“*T touched him!”’ 

“Tipped his shoulder! ”’ 

““ There’s good luck for the rest of my life!’’ 

At our entrance such a volume of applause 
my ears 
shook the huge structure until it trembled. 
I speak literally when I say that the sound 
was deafening. At first it was a chaotic roar. 
Then it soon formed itself into quick pulsa- 
tions which struck the senses like blows from 
ahammer. ‘‘Grant! Grant! Grant! Grant!’’ 
it repeated. 

Not by a glance or the movement of a mus- 
cle did he betray the slightest recognition of 
the marvelous ovation. 

Finally, by force of sheer exhaustion and 
hoarseness, the crowd began to lessen the 
volume of its tumult. At last, from some- 
where in the body of the house a man with a 
thunderous voice was heard to shout: 

‘Tf Grant won’t talk have him 
Sherman speak for him.’’ 

When Grant heard this his face betrayed 
the first sign of interest in thescene. Every 
man on the platform knew the great warrior 
had never addressed a public audience, and 
the belief was common that he would rather 
fight a desperate battle against heavy odds 
than attempt to say a dozen words from a 
platform. 

Would he dare make the effort ? 

Suddenly he arose to his feet and took a 
step forward, as he began to speak. 

“ Rellow-citizens,’’ he said, ‘‘it is an in- 
flexible rule of mine never to exact of a sub- 
ordinate what I am unwilling to undertake 
myself.”’ 

Then he bowed and sat down. 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE 


Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’ S great work, in ten elegant 
A vast compendium of brilliant After-dinner Speeches, Classte 
and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, Anecdotes and Stories, besides 
many Special Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and his associates. 
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“Modern Eloquence” as a Guide to Success 


| young man wants to succeed. 
learn is to study the methods of men who have succeeded. 
Guides to success are many. 
the truth. Work hard. 
Such advice is good, no doubt, as far as it goes,— but is not 
something more needed ? 
Bok, and REED, and CARNEGIE, and CurRTIS successful ? 
Young men are not fools. 
and that it is more than honesty and hard work, else every honest hard 
worker would be successful. 


SPECIAL OFFER — A large and handsome portfolio, containing 
11 sample full-page photogravures and chromatic plates, and 80 
specimen pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, 
Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will be sent free of charge on 
With this we will also submit a special 
proposition which easily will place this great work 
Use attached Coupon. 


John ). Morris and Company 
Publishers, Philadelphia 
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EDITORIAL, BOARD: 


Edward Everett Hale 

Nathan Haskell Dole 

J. Walker McSpadden George MacLean Harper 

Jonathan P. Dolliver Truman A. De Weese 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 


Albert Ellery Bergh 
Lorenzo Sears 


How? Obviously, the way to 


What do they say? Be honest. Tell 
Save money. Do $20 worth of work for wages 
Did these methods alone make HILuLIs, and 


They see that there zs a secret of success, 


The secret lies in controlling the minds of men. How to 
make others believe you, trust you, and do what you wish,— 
this is what you must learn. To be sure, few will learn it but 
those who also work hard and tell the truth. These come /frs/, 
—but they are not a@/Z. 

As a guide to the highest success, “‘ MODERN ELOQUENCE” 
has no rival. It is a splendid series of object-lessons by 
masters inthe art of influencing men’s minds. And the suc- 
cess aimed at is far more than mere money success. Fame, 
power, honor, the gratitude and love of generations to come,— 
these are the rewards which have spurred to such efforts the 
men whose words are gathered in these ten rich volumes. 

In ‘‘ MODERN ELOQUENCE” the men who have won success 
in every line speak for our instruction :— 

In Law, there are Evarts and Phelps, both the Choates, 
Coudert, and David Dudley Field. 

In Journalism, Dana, Halstead, Watterson, 
McKelway, and Whitelaw Reid. 

In Politics, Cleveland and Harrison, Blaine and Conkling, 
Sumner and Seward; we listen to the eloquence of Gladstone, 
then to that of his great rival, Disraeli. 

In Literature, we have the best thought of Dickens and 
Thackeray, in contrast with the more modern humor of Howells 
and Mark Fwain; or Carlyle, Froude, and Morley speak to us 
from across the sea, for comparison with our own Emerson 
and Curtis. 

Among the heroes of War, are Grant and Sherman, Samp- 
son and Schley, Miles, Wheeler, and Lew Wallace. 

Among great Educators, are Presidents Eliot, Gilman 
and Hadley. 

Among great Scientists, 
Herbert Spencer and Agassiz. 

Among successful men of Business are Carnegie 
and Depew, E. W. Bok and Cyrus W. Field. 
President Eliot’s address on the “‘Uses of Educa- 
tion for Business,’’ and Gladstone’s ‘‘ Modern 
Training for Life,” are guides for the beginner 
to learn by heart; and Bok’s lectures on 
““The Keys to Success”’ are of the greatest 
practical value to every young man 
ambitious to succeed. 


McClure, 


Huxley and Tyndall, 


INQUIRY 
COUPON 


To JOHN D. 
MORRIS & CO., 
1201 Chestaut Street, 

Philadelphia 
GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
your advertisement of Hon. 
Thos. B. Reed's Library of 
Modern Eloquence"’ in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING PosT, I 
shall be pleased to receive portfolio 
of sample pages, photogravures, and 
chromatic plates; also full particulars 
regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc. 
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e ° Direct from 
Christmas Gifts oie; « 
Factory Prices 
Half the pleasure of giving is in knowing that 
one’s gift is the best of its kind obtainable. 
‘cc 9? We ship every article 
On Approval "On eoriual? subject 
to return AT OUR EXPENSE if not found 40 
per cent. to 100 per cent. greater value than is 
obtainable anywhere at retail. 


Gold Medals For superiority of design, material, con- 


struction, workmanship, and finish. 
‘Macey "’ furniture received the Gold Medal—the highest 
award—at both the Pan-American and Charleston Ex- 


positions. 
Buys this 


$26.00 Persie 
Home Desk 


Direct from the factory. 


A perfect ‘‘ home"’ desk, 
combining all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, 
etc.— graceful, artistic, full 
of style. At retail it would J 
cost from $35 to $45. Ask @@ 
for catalogue No, “* R-3." 


$27.00 5, 2 


beautiful leather 


Colonial Rocker 


Direct from the factory. 
Finest machine-buffed gen- 
uine leather, genuine curled 


horse-hair cushions, finest 
tempered steel springs. 
Solid mahogany rockers, 
richly polished. Choice of 


maroon, olive-green or rus- 
set leather. Worth at retail 
$40 to $55. Ask for cata- 
logue No. “* R-3." 


A Splendid Gift for a Gentleman 
Buys this 


$32.00 luxurious 
Turkish Rocker 


Direct from the factory 
Finest quality machine- 

buffed genuine leather; 

genuine hair cushions; tuft- 


ed back; spring rockers; 
ball-bearing casters 
Choice of maroon, olive- 
green or russet-color leatli- 
er. At retail a similar 
rocker costs $45 to $60. As 

for catalogue No. *‘ R-3.” 


Buys this luxurious, 


$40.0 solid mahogany ; 
Turkish Couch 22°72” 


the factory. 
Spree 2 


78 inches long, 30 inches wide, and is made of 


best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather 

(no imitation), and all cushions are genuine curled horse- 
hair. Claw feet. Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, 
spring edge, ball-bearing casters and diamond-tufted top. 
This couch, at retail, will cost $60 to $70. Ask for catalogue 
No. ** R-3.” 

i To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Tennes- 

see. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 

THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 

408 New York Life Building. 


BEDROOM SET 


In handsomely decorated Limoges 
China as shown below for $4.35 


Would you like to receive our expensive 
illustrated Catalogue of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, which contains over 1000 
illustrations, many being exact reproductions, 

both in color and shape? Ask for13 L. Our 
booklet ‘* Serving a Dinner,”’ by “ Oscar,” of 
Waldorf-Astoria fame, will also be mailed on 


request. 
West 21st and West 22d Sts., Near 
Sixth Ave., New York 
A a 


‘BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT” 


Beautiful Evergreen Christmas Trees 


delivered express paid anywhere in the U. S. 
4 feet high by 314 feet in diameter, $1.50 
6 « “ 5 “ “ 3.00 


SOUTHERN HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
with red and white berries. Three 7 in. sprigs of each, post- 
paid, $1.00. #R#£—with each order received before 
December 10, a selected sprig of Mistletoe. Dealers should 
write for special prices for Trees and Mistletoe in quantities. 


The Forest Products Co., P. 0. Box 15, Columbia, Tenn. 
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IMPERTINENT 


POEMS 


By Edmund Vance Cooke | 


(VI) 


BLOOD IS RED 


OME of us don’t drink, some of us do; 
Some of us use a word or two. 

Most of us, maybe, are half-way ripe 
For deeds that wouldn’t look well in type. 
All of us have done things, no doubt, 
We don’t very often brag about. 
We are timidly good, we are badly bold, 
But there’s hope for the worst of us, I hold, 
If there be a few things we didn’t do, 
For the reason that we so wanted to. 


Some of us sin on a smaller scale. 

(We don’t mind minnows, we hate a whale.) 
We speak of a woman with half a sneer, 

We sit on our hands when we ought to cheer. 
The salad we mix in the bowl of the heart 
We sometimes make a little too tart 

For home consumption. We growl, we nag, 
But we’re not quite lost if we sometimes drag 
The hot words back and make them mild 

At the moment they fret to be running wild. 


Don’t pin your faith on the man or woman 
Who never is tempted. We're mostly human. 


And whoever he be who never has felt 

The red blood sing in the veins and melt 

The ice of convention, caste and creed, 

To the very last barrier, has no need 

To raise his brows at the rest of us. 

It bides its time in the best of us, 

And well for him if he do not do 

That which the strength of him wants him to. 


Rare 


(VII) How Did You Die? 


ID you tackle that trouble that came your 
way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful ? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful ? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only how did you take it ? 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s 
that ? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there —that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why the higher you 
bounce ; 
Be proud of your blackened cye ! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts ; 
It’s how did you fight—and why ? 


And though you be done to the death, what 
then ? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, The Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die ? 
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The PIANOLA 


Was Made so 
Every one ‘S 
Could Use the Piano 


Have you a piano which you do not use or do not use as much as 
you would like to? 

The Pianola will make a player and a cultivated musician of every 
member of your family. By bringing your children in close companionship 
with great musical minds the Pianola will, with certainty, so train and 
develop the musical sense that the hardship of «practising ’’ will be robbed of 
its terrors and become a pleasant means to a well defined and delightful end. 

If you are a pianist of the highest attainment a Pianola will increase your 
repertoire from one hundred to many thousand selections. If you are merely 
a dilettante in music the Pianola will bring within your reach music which you ~ 
may have dreamed of playing but had never hoped to accomplish. 

But the great mission of the Pianola is directed to those who have, 
through lack of time or money, been prevented from overcoming the almost 
prohibitory technical difficulties of any musical instrument. 

In the history of the world’s progress there has never been anything 
invented capable of giving such genuine pleasure and enjoyment as the Pianola. 


There is no investment of $250 which will 
give as much pleasure as the purchase of 
a Pianola. It is an Ideal Christmas Gift. 


A brochure, entitled ‘‘ Music in the Home,”’ describing the Pianola 
will be sent to any one interested. 


THE COST OF THE PIANOLA IS $250. 
PURCHASABLE BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


The Aeolian | Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Avenue (near 34th Street), New York 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East 4th Street 


MAKE HIM 


A PRESENT OF 


CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING PEN 


A UNITED STAT 
‘WALL MAP 


A . on rollers, ready to hang o1 


the wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroug 
up to date and is particularly interesting 
valuable, as it shows in colors the diff 
divisions of territory in America acquired | 
the Revolution. The original thirteen SI 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery 
settlement. It will be sent to any addres 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for p 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Pa 
Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 A 

Street, Chicago. 2 


This handsome county. m: 


‘««The Pen That Fills Itself’’ 
A Most Welcome Gift for Anyone 
Never mind if he has an old-fashioned fountain pen 
—it’s a *‘ back number” and he'll appreciate the ad- 
vantages of Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen all the more. 
Costs no more than ordinary fountain 
pens of equal grade. 


PRICES: “Regular” (ladies’ size) $3.00; PERFECT 

“Large’’ $4.00; “Extra Large’ $5.00, Mailed 

anywhere prepaid. Fully Guaranteed. C/ CG. A 4 Ex 165 T1 jax 
We can match the action of any steel — 


Ot NaN 


pen you send us. 
ORDER NOW to avoid the Christmas rush. 
State whether plain black or mottled. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated catalog, describing the 
pen that,has revolutionized the fountain pen business. 


The Conklin Pen Co. 75p,quegison Street 


of your favorite tobacco with a eg 


Beattie Cigarette Machine : 


Nickel-plated, light, and practical. Gives a 
firm, even pressure to the tobacco, and a uni- 
form diameter to the cigarette. ‘lhe paper 
always sticks and cigarettes can be made 
rapidly. Sent by mail for 35c. Booklet free. 

C.S. NORTHUP MFG, CO., Hartford, N. Y. 
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STANLEY $00 
Straight Back Trunks 4= 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork, Has corner hinges. 
Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


Beautiful and attract- jj 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 


Sizes and Prices 


9 by 6 ft. $3.00 i ‘ Rot 
DRESSER TRUNKS 9 by 74. 350 | sinker "Alvcalore aa 
9 by 9 ft, 4,00 | more Bereicen le shay 
e cos' carpets. 
A Bureau and Trunk 9 by 10% ft, 4.50 Sent be pean fom 


paid east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


9 by 12 ft. 5.00 


Combined 


Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. Write for 
Trunk Catalogue A-1012. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the ’ 
Oriental Importing Co., 687G Bourse Building, Ph 


Unbreakable Glass J 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USES 
Write for pamphlet. 
APPERT GLASS CO., Broadway Chambers, New 
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~*~ ANTA CLAUS has for centuries been the one great attraction at this season of the year. Parents are now wonder- 


ing what is best to buy for their boy, and as an owt-of-door life should be encouraged, why not give him the necessary 


articles to enjoy every manly sport? As shooting is one of the most interesting of them, present him with one of our 


“<PAVORITE” RIFLES 


Or a **Stevens=Maynard, Jr.,’? ‘*Crack Shot”’ or ‘‘Ideal.’” We make a large line of Pistols, also Shotguns 
in SINGLE and Douste Barret. Every boy should be taught how to handle a FIREARM, for there is no knowing when 
he may be called upon to defend his country, and President Roosevelt says ‘Good marksmen are scarce.” Our firearms 
have been on the market for nearly 40 years, and are FULLY GUARANTEED for AccuRAcy and DuRasitity. 

— Every person who is interested in shooting should have a copy 


Any dealer in sporting goods can furnish our Firearms. If you cannot find them F REE 
don’t accept a substitute, as we will ship direct (express paid), on receipt of price of our 128-page Catalogue. WE WILL MAIL IT TO ANY ADDRESS 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 165 Main Street, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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Presidential Perplexities 


Confucius and Cuba 


EW diplomats more alert than Minister 
Wu Ting-fang have graced the National 
Capital. By a quick word or spontaneous 
deed he has frequently put himself in touch 
with newly developed conditions. In illus- 
tration thereof, a Washingtonian 
following story: 

During the latter days of President 
McKinley’s life, when reciprocity was begin- 
ning to be a watchword of the Administration, 
it happened that conversation at an informal 
session in Cabinet circles drifted into philos- 
ophy. Lyman Gage, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has dipped somewhat into 
Eastern lore, remarked: 

‘““Do you know that Confucius in his Ana- 
lects has summed up the whole scheme of 
ethics in a single word?’’ 

‘“What’s the word?’’ asked Secretary Root, 
who has a keen flair for epigrams. 

The word that Mr. Gage had in mind was 
‘equity,’’ but as a matter of amusement he 
suggested that they call up Minister Wu and 
submit the question to him. Ina few mo- 
ments Minister Wu _ was listening to the 
following over the telephone: 

‘““Members of the Cabinet wish you to tell 
them in what one word Confucius embodies 
the philosophy of living.’’ 

Minister Wu knew the word they sought. 
He also knew another word which at that 
time was uppermost in the policy of the 
Administration, and which, in a large sense, 
could be construed as a synonym for the con- 
densed code of Confucianism. 

Therefore, with the word 
mind, without a moment’s 
replied over the telephone: 

‘Confucius sums up the gospel of life in 
the word ‘ reciprocity.’ ’ 

The reply of the Chinese statesman was 
merrily received both by the President and 
his advisers. By a single word Minister Wu 
had allied himself with the 
McKinley’s Administration. 


a 


equity’’ in 
hesitation he 


The Roosevelt Reticence 


EWSPAPER men who have to come regu- 
larly in contact with President Roosevelt 

find few warmer friends or more ready assist- 
ants. President Roosevelt’s long and varied 
public career has made him very familiar with 
the nature of the work required of reporters, 
and the trials and tribulations encountered by 
them in the discharge of their duty, and when- 
ever it is possible he extends to them every 
courtesy and assistance that will facilitate 
their work. Itisnouncommon thing for him 


to discuss freely state and political matters 


with correspondents seeking enlightenment, 
and he is always keenly alive to their inter- 
ests. But there are occasions when his 
friendliness for the craft is put to severe tests. 

One of these came soon after the Roosevelt 
family settled at Sagamore Hill last summer. 
The reporters who took up their quarters at 
Oyster Bay found time hanging heavily on 
their hands, and turned the exploits of the 
Roosevelt children to account. Many greatly 
exaggerated stories of the doings of ‘‘ Teddy 
Jr.,’’? Archibald and the other children found 
their way from the facile pens of the corre- 
spondents into the columns of the daily press, 
much to the displeasure of the President, who 
objected to notoriety of that kind. 

When the series of stories had run on for 
some time, the President determined to put 


an end to them, and one day summoned to 


Sagamore Hill a correspondent who had been 
unusually active in supplying his paper with 
this class of news. 

The correspondent was in high feather as 
he entered the library where the President 
awaited him. The distinction of a summons 
from the Chief Executive of the nation had 
visibly raised him above his fellow-craftsmen, 
and with bounding expectancy he replied 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s characteristic greeting, 
“ De-light-ed, Mr. ——!”’ 

The President lost no time in stating the 
object of the summons. 

“*T have noticed, Mr. ——, that a great 
many stories have appeared in the 
regarding the exploits of my children. They 
have been very good stories, indeed, and I 
assume you are responsible for them. I have 
only one fault to find with them, and that is 
that they are not strictly accurate. Now, you 
know I am always ready to give you the facts, 
and hereafter whenever you wish exact infor- 
mation about the doings of members of my 
family I wish you would come to me. I shall 
be only too pleased to oblige you. I will 
give you a bully good story right now, if you 
wish it.’’ 


tells the | 


spirit of | 
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\ BEACON LIGHTS 


OF HISTORY 


_ by John Lord, LL.D. 


OW: MANY readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post have as comprehensive 
an idea of the great stories in the 

world’s history as they have of the tales of 

their favorite author— Dickens for instance? 

If they are in the minority is it not because 

thus far History has been synonymous with 

Study with most of us? Is it not the few 

who read historical works for pleasure? 


This is all to be changed. There is a new 
era opening up to the reading public. Within 
a year the people of the United States will 
have well advanced towards a wider, clearer 
knowledge of the world’s history and the 
lives of the leaders of all time than have 
the people of any other country on the 
globe. 


It is because over half a century ago a 
man with a brain and a pen commenced 
to use both, and added to them an un- 
swerving will that carried him through a 
life labor of fifty years, searching, proving, 
sifting, and finally shaping the whole into 
a connected series of separate pictures of 
the world’s life that hang in the reader’s 
memory like pictures. 


Imagine yourself in the visitors’ gal- 
lery of a huge panorama, which has for 
its background a continuous picture of 
the customs, religions and arts of all 
time. Place in front the central figures 
of their times, the leaders in thought, 
in war, in science, in literature, in states- 
manship — then imbue with life these fig- 
ures, with their contemporaries around 
them, and have them act their great lives 
before you, always surrounded by the 
atmosphere of their own era, and so near 
to you that you seem to live with, while 
you watch them. 


That is BEACON LIGHTS. 


Only history? SoisShakspere’s Henry 
VIII when Irving plays it, and these 
wonderful word paintings stand quite as 
high in literature as Irving’s Shakspere 
in the drama. 


Dr. John Lord’s work is unique in plan, 
for while it is history in the truest sense 
it is first of all biography. 


The owner of a set of ‘‘ BEACON 
LIGHTS”? needs no other work on History 
or Biography. Its range is as wide as the 
world’s life and in itself it takes the place 
of a great library. 


One Dollar 


the balance payable in small amounts monthly 


if preferred. 


this introductory offer are but a little over 


half the regular ! 


JAMES CLARKE & COMPANY 
Nos. 3 to 7 W. 22d St., New York 


WISTORY 


JOKRN LORD 


The set consists of fifteen volumes, which 
are sent, expressage paid by us, on receipt of 


The prices during the term of 


“ales =, 


EACON 
IGHTS 


NEACOW 
LIGHTS 
oo; & 


BEACON 
& oF 
HISTGRY 
JOHN LQRD 


JOHN LORD JOHN LORD 


HhS TORS HISBOR) 


JOHN LORI JO 


JOHN LORD 


BEACON 
LIGH®S 


oF 
HISTORY 


ed 
JOHN LORD 


The first copies from the 
press are most prized 
as being the fairest, 
clearest 
sions. They go 
to those who 


IIE ESSENTIAL reason for the imm 

diate popular response to the publis 
ers’ announcement of this new edition 
few weeks ago is that BEACON LIGHTS O 
HISTORY is not only a complete and com- 
prehensive story of the world and its leaders, 
from thousands of years before Christ to the 
present year—nor because its arrangement 
includes courses for topical reading, enabling 
one to follow through the ages the progres- 
sion of the arts, sciences and religion—but 
that while each lecture is a necessary link in 
the great chain 7¢ zs of itself complete. 


This makes of the work a series of en- 
tertainmenis from which the reader can 
choose his favorite subject for a quiet half 
hour, or can settle himself by his study 
lamp for a whole evening of uninterrupted 
pleasure and profit. 


A few moments’ examination of the 
descriptive pamphlets sent to inquirers 
will show this clearly. 


It is this packet of descriptive matter 
that we are hopeful you will ask us to 
send you. ¢ 


If you don’t want to be tempted, better 
not ask us for it, because the only way out 
of SUCH temptation is to yield to it. | 


The coupon below will bring the book- 
let, the pictures, elc., to you—withoul Coste 


7 

it is an opportunity that ts not likely to” 
occur again. 

ie 

There is not a reader of THE SATURDAY © 

EVENING Post that would not be interest- 

ed in BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


from. the first lecture to the last. i 


fe 


© 


There is not a reader who under the 
terms of this introductory offer cannot 
afford to place in his own library, this — 
week, this newly completed edition 4 ‘ 
Dr. Lord’s lectures. a 


The illustration shows the volumes in 
the Half Morocco style of binding —the 
one generally preferred on account of 
its handsome appearance and great 
durability. 


impres- 
James Clarke & 
N.Y. City 


Please send to address 
below, without cost to me, 


order a Specimen Lecture from 
° “ Beacon Lights of History, 
earliest. together with complete table | 


of contents, description of bi 
ings, samples of illustrations, an 
details of your special terms to mem- | 
bers of the Beacon Lights History Club. | 


DNV GME 2s 2a. fiver -snnastsdetessecsavesnscoeeee 


Address 


Warwick 


Patent 
Coltskin 
Vamp; 
Mat Kid 
Top — 
Swell. 


Reputation 


is what people think about it. 
Character is what it really is. 

The Florsheim Shoe has a reputation — 
| good reputation — what people think of it. 
Back of that is the character of the Shoe 
itself — what it is and why. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is made up ona 
foot-size anatomical last that certifies 
comfort. 
| The close-sewed seams, newest shapes, 
' fine finish certify style. 

Custom makers charge $8 to $12 for 
) shoes no better than The Florsheim Shoe, 
$5. Wedon’t need to talk about it if you’re 
wearing a pair— you know — we know. 
Ask any dealer who handles The Florsheim 
) Shoe—he’ll tell you more about them, or 
write us, we'll send you FREE the new edition 
{ “The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim “\WET-DEFI" shoe 
absolutely waterproof—can be pur- 
‘chased of your dealer. $6.00 per pair. 


The Pendulum Swing 
\will keep a child happy for 
hours. Swings anywhere 
i-in a doorway, on the 
porch,inthe garden. Self- 
propelling by new auto- 
matic footboard. A child 
can put it upin a minute 
or take it down just as 
quickly. 


The Noiseless 
Pendulum 
| Swing 


isthe swing for which mothers 
havelong wished. It can be 
made into an ideal cradle 
for baby. Adjusts to any 
height. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet showing the 
many features of this new- 

/est and best home swing. 


A SWING FREE 
to those who will do a lit- 
tle work to make the Pen- 
dulum Swing known 
} intheir neighborhood. 


124 Chestnut Bt 
nw eet 
} Philadelphia 

| Pat'd, U.S., May 6, 1902. 
} Pat'd, Canada, Mec. 3,01. 


40th Thousand Now on Press 


| LETTERS from 
aSELF-MADE 
| MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON 


' Do you realize that this book will make 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Sor your son or your employees ? 


Written by GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. Published by 
_ SMALL, MAYNARD & Company, BosTon, and 


{ For Sale by Every Bookseller 


. a 
DIAN RELICS 


large spear heads or six beautiful arrow points 
ie axe for 50 cents, postpaid. Price List of 
Fossils, Minerals, etc., sent on application. 


NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin County, Ohio 
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The reporter sat up eagerly, even if some- 
what crestfallen over the rebuke, as the 
President continued: 

“Mrs. Roosevelt and I are going riding 
just as soon as you depart. We shall ride 
‘cross country, jumping exactly twenty-seven 
fences and six ditches, and when we return 
we shall go bathing in our riding habits. My 
son Theodore is hunting this morning, and I 
have just received a bulletin from the jungle 
informing me that he has already killed two 
elephants and a tiger.’’ 

The reporter saw through the President’s 
little play; but there was no way to escape. 

“Isn’t Theodore a wonder!’’ cried the 
President, and then continued: 

“Archibald, my second son, went out a 
little while ago to fish for tadpoles to be used 
as bait for whale. Ethel is tearing down the 
windmill at this very minute—step around 
the house and you canseeher. Kermit, aged 
about seven, has just thrown a 200-pound 
Secret Service man two bouts out of three in 
a catch-as-catch-can wrestling match, and 
Quentin, my baby, is even now setting fire to 
the back part of the house. 

“There, Mr. , you have what I should 
call a fine story!’’ said Mr. Roosevelt in all 
seriousness. ‘‘ The facts are exactly right, 
and I trust you will not exaggerate, if you 
use them. After this, please come directly to 
me, and I will give you these stories about 
my family whenever you desire them. De- 
light-ed to have seen you. Good-morning.”’ 


borers) 


THE WORSHIP OF 
THE BRAZEN CALF 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


how his wife has the nerve to walk Fifth 
Avenue with her. He does not know it, but 
their little domestic bark is drifting rapidly 
toward that dangerous reef where the wife 
begins to long for somebody capable of under- 
standing her —a reef which has been the scene 
of many pitiful shipwrecks. 

They return to their old home, and the old 
friends who come trooping in to welcome them 
notice at once the change in the young wife. 
One of them declares half seriously that Mary 
acts to her as if she were in love, and all 
agree that new ambitions, new interests—they 
know not exactly what—have taken posses- 
sion of her, that she no longer cares for the 
society of her old friends and kindred or for 
the social diversions in which she has always 
been a leading spirit. From a word let fall 
now and then they learn that she cares more 
for what she calls ‘‘ style’’ than she ever did 
before, and that she has become deeply inter- 
ested in the doings of the people that she 
reads about in the Sunday newspapers and 
whom she does not even pretend to know 
personally. 

After the first shock of surprise is over John 
is disposed to regard her new mood with the 
eye of leniency as a mere whim of the moment 
which will soon pass away, leaving her the 
same bright, cheerful, frank, home-loving 
woman that she was before. But in this he 
is mistaken. The woman who once eats of 
the fruit that such women as Mrs. Taffeta 
shake down from the tree of social knowledge 
must turn her back forever on the Eden of 
sweet, simple domesticity. Never again will 
Mary find in her home and among her old 
friends the contentment and happiness that 
were once hers. Two months of dalliance at 
the outer gates of the sanctuary of the brazen 
calf have sufficed to reduce her to the level of 
a third-rate Briton who can boast of a thousand 
years of snobbery at his back. She has 
already divested herself of her finest ideals, 
her truest standards, the best of her womanly 
qualities, and laid them as burnt offerings 
upon the sacrificial altar. They will never 
come back again. 

The spectacle of this woman who but yes- 
terday was the light of.a decent home and 
an honored member of the best society that her 
town possesses, prostrating herself in the 
worship of something that would fall to the 
ground were it not for the sleepless vigilance 
of those who, like the high priests of older 
forms of idolatry, are interested in keeping 
alive its vulgar mysteries, may suggest mate- 
rial for a comedy, but to me it is a fit subject 
for serious thought. 

Underneath it all lies the hideous tragedy of 
decaying ideals and standards, the contami- 
nating corruption of vulgarity and the wiping 
out of a native social structure which is 
cleaner, more honest and stable, and far better 
in every way than the hybrid thing that has 
its source in such places as the Nickel-Plush 
and acknowledges no god save one that has 
cloven feet and is fashioned in hollow brass. 
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Every Author is Here! 


Why buy large sets of books of only 
one or two authors and neglect the one 
set which includes the essence of them 
all? Is this economy? Or, can you 
ever hope thus to have a complete 
working library? You should investi- 
gate the tremendous scope of the 


Famous 
Warner Library 


Critics have repeatedly said that it 
justified its title of the ‘‘ World’s Best 
Literature,’’ for in it will be found the 
masterpieces of every worthy author, 
living or dead, with an estimate of his 
work, 


The Man of Few Books 


will find the Warner Library a god- 
send. It puts him instantly at home 
with every author and every book. If 
he wants to study Oriental or Icelandic 
literature, he finds it here. If he wants 
to read Confucius, or compare the 
novels of Howells and James, he comes 
here. 


Warner is noted as being the only 
reference work which contains the best 
of every author. It is in truth 


“tar 
* 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


A Complete Home Library 
20,000 Pages ei ee oes 800  Mustrations® cen ne ot Bae 


scenes and paintings, por- 
of the greatest authors— complete novels and chapters in fic- traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts 
tion, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, —all these form a wealth of attractive material profusely 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, illustrating the Warner Library. 

Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are in- 


cluded. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 2,500 Synopses of Books This valuable 


with interest and delight. : feature is 
z unique with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all 
A systematic course of 


the world’s great books are given in the space of a few 
hundred words each. No one has read or can read all the 
books which come upin the course of conversation. But these 
synopses will give the busy inan the gist of them all; not 
only novels such as *‘ Robert Elsmere,"’ “‘ Ben Hur,”’ or 
“Quo Vadis,”’ but poems, dramas and technical works. 


At Half Price —If You Are Prompt 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to 
secure control of the entire ‘‘Memorial Edition’’—newly revised 
and enlarged—and will supply these splendid sets, while they 
last, at only a fraction above factory prices—less than one- 


Course ot Reading reading and study, equal 


to a four years’ university course, has been prepared. It not 
only gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 


itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of an 
admirable Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 


half the publisher’s prices of the The American 
What Collegians work. We will also accept Newspaper 
Ss ay Association, 
Small Monthly Payments 91-93 Fifth Avenue 
Prof. Hiram Corson, Cornell z F 5 New York 
University : which will bring the outlay down toa 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, 
without cost, booklet and full par- 
ticulars in regard to the Memorial 
Edition of the Warner Library of the 
World's Best Literature. 


“Should be in every col- 
lege and public library, and 
private library too." 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, Yale 
University : 

“Comprehensive in its 
plan, rich in its contents." 
Prof. Benj. B. Warfield, 

Princeton University : 

“Thoroughly worth sub- 
scribing for. I am glad to 
commend it.” 


few centsaday. But prompt action 
is needful to securea set, as the 
demand is already very large. 
For handsome booklet and 
further particulars, 


Send This Free 7 S> yy, 4 
Coupon Today 


Name = == 


Street. 


State s= “ 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST BUREAU 


Woo Mantel 


Our superior facilities enable us to supply the handsomest line 
of Wood Mantels ever shown, at the lowest prices, with free 
delivery to any station East of the Mississippi River, and freights 
prorated to other points. The illustration gives a fair idea of 
our prices. 

This style No, 576, Golden Oak, highly finished, 6 ft. 10 in. 
high, 5 ft. wide, French beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete $25 00 
with best tiles and grate, delivered as above on receipt of S 

Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. 
Our handsome catalogue showing fifty new and exclusive designs at 

equally low delivered prices. SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 
C.F. BROWER & CO. 


Your 


Deposits Solicited 


upon which we will pay 


Per 


% Annum 


OUR depositors participate 
in the earnings of a non- 
speculative business, opera- 
ting in gilt-edged New York 
real-estate securities. Under 
absolute supervision of State 
Banking Department. Our 
methods endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading clergymen, 
business and professional men 
throughout the country. 

We wilt gladly send you full 
particulars upon request, 


ALI 


INFORM 


Paid In Capital 
$1,000,000 
Assets 
$1,600,000 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


Is picturesque, healthful and productive. No snow 


or ice, richest soil, abundant water, direct transporta- 
tion everywhere, advantages of modern Sacramento 
city, local or Eastern markets and every inducement 


to settlers and investors. Produces everything 
grown from New England to Florida. All products 
reach highest perfection and mature early. Write for 
official illustrated booklets containing California infor- 
mation and descriptions; also statistics on all fruit and 
agricultural subjects, to Manager Chamber of 
Commerce, 900 K Street, Sacramento, Cal, 


QR 


Surplus 
$185,000 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1135 Broadway, New York 


California, Washington, Seerer 


CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduce 


rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 


Frutt Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 


KK TREES sUccEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo,; Danaville, N. Y.; Etc. 


above States. Write forrates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 333 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
payment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DOIT: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph—select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
itfand want to keep it, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 

REMEMBER: We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 
every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

IT IS SAFE to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
Forinstance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top in 

redit, promptness and responsibility. 
All you need to do is to make a selec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 
of our Liberal Credit System. There is 
nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or 
in fact anything that you would not 
experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
get $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
but $5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
92, 94,96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


U N R" SECTIONAL 
Z) 


BOOK-CASES 


“a 


and 
Filing Cabinets 
. for 


Roller-bear- 
ing non-binding 
doors, removable 
(to clean or re- 
place broken 
glass) by simply 
f unhooking. Noun- 
sightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves. 
Sections so _ nicely 
joined together that ap- 
pearance is that of solid 
3 case. We are the Only Sec- 
tional Bookcase Makers entitled to use the trade-mark 
of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, which 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no 
dealer in your town write us. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue N showing different sizes. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


oze calf, any monogram, 75c. 
300k covers (either novel or 
nagazine size), in grey, dark 
an or brown, 75c., with name or 


monogram on back. Children’s 
hatelaine, in grey ooze calf, 
with any name, 50c.; size 3% by fg 
4 inches. All sent postpaid. 
Send for our NEW CAT- 


LOG A of unique burnt 
leather, wood and carved 
leather goods for the holi-¥ 


THE SAT ORDA 


Uncle Jethro’s Innings 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


ROBABLY no two Yankees ever worked 
P together with greater slickness of opera- 
tion than the two ‘‘ Uncle Jims,’’ two 
bland old boys who picked up horseflesh in 
Maine for special city customers. 

Uncle Jim who had the city end would give 
his man a two or three days’ jaunt through 
country neighborhoods, and as he knew where 
about every good colt in Maine was located 
he would carefully avoid the men who owned 
these and trot out only poor stuff that an ice- 
cart man wouldn’t look at twice. 

All the time he would be lamenting the fact 
that there were so few good horses left in 
Maine. At the end of, say, three days, the 
city man, tired and sick of ‘‘ plugs’’ and anx- 
ious to be back at business, was in proper 
trim for the coup. The courier Uncle Jim 
would swing around into that portion of the 
State where the stationary Uncle Jim owned 
a stock farm. An employee of the aforesaid 
stationary Jim would ‘‘casually’’ drop into 
the hotel and “‘ fall into’’ conversation with 
the man who wanted a horse. The courier 
Uncle Jim, overhearing, would immediately 
begin to declaim against ‘‘that old pirate’’ 
as a thief and a robber—asa man who always 
wanted ‘‘ double what any decent man would 
ask fora horse.’’ The employee would bridle 
and hint at professional jealousy and suggest 
that it would cost nothing to look at the horses, 
and that it was a treat for any man to havea 
peek at something worth while. The city 
man would in time overrule the strenuous 
objections of his Uncle Jim and an expedition 
to the farm would result. All the way Uncle 
Jim would keep: advising his man to have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ the old jewhacker.’’ 

The stationary Uncle Jim, warned by let- 
ters, would be sure to have just the sort of 
horse that the city man was looking after. 
But the buyer would be informed that this 
horse was ‘‘ being held for Blank’s agent from 
Philadelphia.’’ Thereupon the city man 
would perk up and declare that his money 
was just as good as Blank’s. 

The farm Uncle Jim would grudgingly set 
a price, acting as though he hoped the man 
would be frightened away. But no, sir—not 
much! The city man would be then in a 
mood to pay that price for a white pine horse 
with a popple tail. He would pull his wallet 
and skin off the bills and lead away his 
purchase, mad, pleased, delighted and exas- 
perated all at the same time. And then 
Uncle Jim would curse him for a fool. 

There is no roster of the men who have 
bought horses in Maine after that fashion 
because the men don’t advertise the affair 
afterward. But the indications are that not 
all the buncoing is done on city pavements 
by men who wear silk hats and patent-leather 
shoes. Uncle Jethro has his innings. 

There was only one man who made a real 
lot of trouble for the crafty Uncle Jims and 
he did it with his mouth. Hetalked so much 
about his usage in Maine that his conversa- 
tions threatened to advertise the business too 
much. The farm Uncle Jim concluded to 
hunt up the squealer and quietly buy the horse 
back. So he bearded the roaring lion in his 
city office. Lion surveyed the bland old 
man sternly and uncompromisingly. But the 
old man appeared not to notice the frost. 

““Ye see, mister,’’ said he, ‘‘ it warn’t tew 
hours after ye’d towed that hoss away that 
another buyer come along and he was dretful 
disapp’inted to find out I’d let the critter go. 
Course I couldn’t promise him nothin’ as I 
knowed ye’d hate to give the hoss up.”’ 

The city man strove to speak, but his voice 
stuck in his throat and his face grew purple. 

Uncle Jim continued serenely: ‘‘ Now that 
man made me an offer in case I could git that 
hoss. As I giv’ ye sech a trade on the hoss 
that ye might almost call it a gift’’ —the city 
man writhed and choked—‘I didn’t know 
but ye might be willing to sort o’ reciprocate 
and turn the hoss back to me so that I can 
accommodate an old customer.’’ 

““TIn—a—minute!’’ with great emphasis. 

‘“Wal—wal, now, that’s nice of ye. Then 
I reckin I’d better tell the man that ——”’ 

The other leaned forward suddenly and his 
eyes blazed. ‘‘You tell him,’’ he shouted — 
““You tell him the same crisscrossed, double- 
blank lie you told me. It’ll sell the horse. 
You can’t improve on it a mite.”’ 

“And, I swow,’’ said Uncle Jim later to the 
other Uncle Jim, ‘‘ for the first time in my life 
I went plumb, square off my feet on the home- 
stretch of a hoss-trade, and I come under the 
wire runnin’ and with my heels bangin’ up 
ag’in’ the cross-bar. I swanny, I didn’t git 
leveled away and goin’ my us’al smooth gait 
for more’n tew hours.’’ 
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Belfast Mesh 


Linen Underwear —for Children 


“‘The Ideal Body Garments.” 


Children who wear this fabric enjoy almost entire freedom 


from colds, and the doctor’s most frequent winter calls are 
to attend children who have ‘‘ caught cold.’’ The change 
to ‘‘Belfast Mesh’’ may be made at any time by man, 
woman or child without danger of catching cold. 

Made in two styles. (1) Natural linen (buff), recom- 
mended as more durable and absorbent. (2) Bleached— 
the linen bleached white. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK — It is handsome and convincing. It goes 
into the subject thoroughly and explodes the “ wool for warmth” theory in 
short order. It is designed for thinking people who desire comfort with 
health. The only forcible objection to the other mesh underwears has been 
that they “wear out too quickly.” We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won't supply it. 


Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 332 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The KAISERIN (No. German 
Lloyd). Chartered. Take our 
y parties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- 
ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, Feb- 
ruary 7th. $400 up. 

WEST INDIES, 1903, January 14th, $125 
up. NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era 
y in World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 

FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 


Best Offer of the Year 


i Absolutely FREE to Subscribers ye 


Woon's).SATHER 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorateyourhomes. L 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, 
ENS stands, bags, pocket-booksand a hundred otherart 
y that can be decorated by this fascinating occup 
You need not be an artist to master it. Send for 
spectus. D. McCARTHY, Director National School of Caricati 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 
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Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, and COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free to all 
who subscribe 


Features of LESLIE'S for November and 
December : 

“The Mill,” a new and striking story by 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. 

“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a 
genuine personal narrative of intense human interest. 

“Richard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the 
first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 
Hh Stories by such authors as HARRY STILWELL 
iN EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, EDEN 

PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 

HOUGH. 


‘ FRANK 


_ LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHL 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year 


4 LOOKING FORWARD — 1903 
} Three Splendid Novels 


“Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A better sequel 
| to “The Man from Glengarry,” by RALPH CONNOR. 
“The Amethyst Box,” a story of mystery, as good as 
l “The Leavenworth Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE 
ih GREEN. “Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling 
interest, by the creator of “The Amateur 
i Cracksman,” ERNEST W. HORNUNG. Each 
iM month will appear colored portraits of the best 

i American actors and actresses, sketched from 
life and accompanied by frank and authori- 
tative criticisms. Among the sketches 

made for early numbers are portraits 


This cut is about 
one-third the size 
of Calendar figure. 


of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, RICH- ae 
ARD MANSFIELD, and MISS Ron en ie " i 
JULIA MARLOWE. Ree ef een PRINCETON YELL 


“* Hooray ,—Hooray —Hooray i— 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR = 


Boom—Ah!" 
Beautifully lithographed in twelve colors upon three sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied with si 


Frank 
Leslie 


Publishing ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each shi 
is the appropriate co//ege sea/ and the cod/ege yel/. This calendar carries out the complete colle; 
H ouse idea, and represents the best work of MISS MAUD STUMM, the famous American water co 


artist. Size 10 in. by 12% in. Remember, if you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
the Beautiful College Girl Calendar for 1903, and the November and December issues 
are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE'S: 
POPULAR MONTHLY for 1903— that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN with 
any combination subscription orders unless so advertised a 


Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and math 
us with $1.00. fe 


141-147 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


You may enter my sub- 
scription to Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for the year 
1903. Please send me the Col- 
lege Girl Calendar and Nov.and 
Dec. numbers of 1902 Free. TI en- 
close $1.00 for my subscription. 
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Che Wodern Waterman 
we Claus 


HE ancient 
Wr ahinerinaley in 


BEFORE 


\ if mm) Lies 
ciding on any 
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~ used to carry water other Christmas gift 
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on both’ shoulders. send for the Water- 
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The modern waterman man Ideal Gift Cer- 


yr . : ; Zs 72 ss Fi 
hee carries ink in a Water- tificate (free), in four 


AN 


GS 
OBS: 


man Ideal Fountain Pen. colors and gold. It is 


the Ideal way to make 


Ja, 


He carries pens and ink 


A enough to supply the Pes emOt tes. Lucas 


pen preferences of all pen. A pen bought of 


writers. any dealer may be ex- 


; 
“ae 


li eee aterinan ) ened at any of our 
) vs Sees" —S—i«O fies. 


Company 
173 Broadway, New York; 8 School St., Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 


If it isn’t an “Ideal” 
It isn’t a Waterman 
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One pack 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


Baker's 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


For 122 years they have been recognized as superior to 
all others. 


beats two pair 


of poor packs. 


Why ‘‘superior to all others’? 


1— Because they are pure and of high grade. 


Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘“‘New Fan.’’ Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


2— Because they yield the most and best for the money. 


3—Because they are unequaled for smoothness, deli- 
cacy, and flavor. 


U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


4— Because years of study have been given to their 
skillful preparation. 


LX 
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NEW INDIA PAPER | grnctmisncnonantmn 
{OLMA BIBLES. Just ready printing paper made, Linear, 


Special systems and machinery have been devised peculiar 
to the methods of treatment whereby the 
ARES 


Bourgeois and Minion Editions. 


purity, palatability and highest nutrient char- 
acteristics are retained. 


A.J.HOLMAN & CO.,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’ W. The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette is authority for 
Boys Names anted the statement that ‘‘these preparations are 


1 THE STAR MONTHLY wants namesand addresses Pi , uA known the world over, and have received the 
i 2 Fata : 4 ey APY : ; A P 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want \\ highest endorsements from the medical practi- 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine tt = P : 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies ae tioner, the nurse and the intelligent house- 
monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine stories ri aa bute mor 
and handsome illustrations as well as departments of v { %; keeper and caterer. 
Amateur Photography, Philately, Numismatics, Curios, § ‘ i 
= Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, Bi : 
ce etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable a om waanruiace NEW RECIPE BOOK (80 pages) FREE 
prizes to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
Pee) but, if vou are not already a subscriber and will acne us r 5 
4 five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five ‘ ER BAKER & CO Ltd D h t M 
3 § 2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as - *9 °9 O C @ er, ass. 
Ma subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Iils. Pay & 40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


appa Ae ee wool- 
| en manufacturer offered 
7 to make his finest woolens 
at considerable reduction if 
we would give him a large 
order to keep his mills running 
during the dull season. We 
contracted for the newest 
fabrics for Winter and 
early Spring, and shall 
make these goods into 
sutts,skirtsand cloaks 
to order onl), at one- 
third less than 
regular prices. 
Nearly all of our 
styles and ma- 

terials share in this sale. 

Note these reductions: 
Suits, former price $10, 

reduced to $6.67 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
*\ $15 Suits reduced to 
can $10. 


Skirts, for= 
mer price 
$5, reduced 
to $3.34. $6 
4 Skirts re- 
ducedto $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


Handsome Costumes of Velvet Cords and Cor- 
duroy, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. 


$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 


Jackets, former price $10, reduced to pee ok 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10 


Rainy-Day, Travelling and Walking Skirts, 
former price $6, reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Travelling 
Suits, Raglans, Etc. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price- 
List will be sent free at your request. Your order 
will be filled to your liking —if you think not, 
send back the garment promptly, and we will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


President 
Suspenders 


For the holidays 

are in single pair boxes. 
Nice presents. 

Fifty cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 


or post prepaid from 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 231 G, Shirley, Mass. 
President playing cards, 
taining, instructive. 


unique, enter- 


Ask your dealer. 


A $3.00 Table Tennis Set for $2.00 
Expressage prepaid 


A special set ata special price. Fine hardwood polished bats. 
Nickel-plated extension poles. Six imported balls. An excep- 
tionally handsome gift at low cost. Buy from the manufacturer. 
Philadelphia Tennis Co., 604 Commerce St., Philada., Pa. 


The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 


GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” 


Remove Jar in Walking, Increase 
Height, Make Better 


Fitting Shoes. Arch 
the Instep. Indorsed 
. === by physicians. simply 
placed in the heel, felt down: Don't require larger,shoes. 1% in. 
25c.; % in., 35c;5 Lin. » $1. 00 per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. 
RE : Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for 


pair on ten days' trial. ‘Grp BERT MPG,CO,,16 A Elm St,, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Steam Tactics 


(Continued from Page 4) 


I put in fresh sparking plugs this morning). 
Salmon, take that steam-kettle home, some- 
how. I would be alone.’’ 

“‘ Filsey,’’ Isaid tomy man, ‘‘ help Salmon 
home with my car.”’ 

““Home? Now? It’s hard. It’s cruel 
’ard,’’ said Filsey, almost with a sob. 

Hinchcliff outlined my car’s condition 
briefly to the two engineers. Mr. Pyecroft 
clung to our guest, whostared with affrighted 
| eyes at the palpitating Octopod; and the free 
wind of high Sussex whimpered across the 
| heather. 


‘*T am quite agreeable to walkin’ ’ome all 


be just the proper finish to our little joke.’’ 

He laughed nervously. 

‘““What’s the evolution?’’ said Pyecroft, 
disregarding. ‘‘ Do we turn over to the new 
cruiser ?”’ 

I nodded, and he escorted our guest to the 
tonneau with care. When I was in, he sat 
himself broad-armed on the little flap-seat 
which controls the door. Hinchcliff sat by 
Kysh. 

‘“You drive?’’ Kysh asked, with the smile 
that has won him his chequered way through 
the world. 

““Steam only, and I’ve about had my whack 
for to-day, thanks.”’ 

ea LISCG. a 
The long, low car slid forward and then 
| dropped like a bullet down the descent our 
steam toy had so painfully climbed. Our 
guest’s face blanched, and he clutched the 
back of the tonneau. 

‘ New commander’s evidently been trained 
on a destroyer,’’ said Hinchcliff. 

‘What’s’is wonderful name?’’ whispered 
Pyecroft. ‘“‘Ho! Well, I’m glad it ain’t 
Saul we’ve run up against—nor Nimshi, for 
that matter. This ismakin’ me feel religious.’’ 

Our impetus carried us half-way up the 
| next slope, where we steadied to a resonant 
| twelve an hour against the collar. 

‘What do you think?’’ I called to Hinch- 
cliff. 

‘“‘?Taint as sweet as steam, o’ course; but 
for power it’s twice the /urzous against half 
the Jaseur in a head-sea.”’ 

Volumes could not have touched it more 
exactly. His bright eyes were glued on 
Kysh’s hands juggling with the levers behind 
the discreet backward sloping dash. 

‘“ An’ what sort of a brake might you use?”’ 
he said politely. 

‘“This,’’? Kysh replied, as the last of the 
hill shot up to one in eleven. He let the car 
run back a few feet and caught her deftly on 
the brake, repeating the performance cup and 
ball fashion. It was like being dapped above 
the Pit at the end of your uncoiled solar 
plexus. Even Pyecroft held his breath. 

“Tt ain’t fair! It ain’t fair!’ our guest 
moaned. ‘‘ You’re makin’ me sick.”’ 

“What an ungrateful blighter he is!’’ said 
Pyecroft. ‘‘ Money couldn’t buy you a run 
like this Do it well overboard! ”’ 

“We'll just trundle up the Forest and drop 
into the Park Row, I think,’’ said Kysh. 
“ There’s a bit of good going hereabouts.’’ 

He flung a careless knee over the low rak- 
ing tiller that the ordinary expert puts under 
his oxter, and down four miles of yellow road, 
cut through barren waste, the Octopod sang 
like a six-inch shell. 

“Whew! But you know your job,’’ said 
| Hinchcliff. ‘‘ You’re wasted ’ere. I’d give 
| something to ’ave you in my engine-room.’’ 
“‘He’s steering with ’is little hind-legs,’’ 
| said Pyecroft. ‘‘ Stand up and look at him, 

Robert. You’ll neversee sucha sight again! ’”’ 

“Nor don’t want to,’’ was our guest’s 
| reply. ‘‘ Five’undred pounds wouldn’t begin 
| to cover ’is fines even since I’ve been with 
| him.’? 
| Park Row is reached by one hill which drops 
| three hundred feet in half a mile. Kysh had 
| the thought to steer with his hand down the 
| abyss, but the manner in which he took the 
curved bridge at the bottom brought my few 
remaining hairs much nearer the grave. 

““We’re in Surrey now; better look out,’’ 
I said. 

“Never mind. 
bit. We've lots 
o’clock.”’ 

*“Won’t you want to fill your bunkers, or 
take water, or anything?’’ said Hinchcliff. 
| ““We don’t use water, and she’s good for 
| two hundred on one tank o’ petrol.”’ 

‘Two ’undred miles from ’ome and mother 
and faithful Fido to-night, Robert,’’ said Pye- 
| croft, slapping our guest on the knee. ‘‘ Cheer 
| up! Why, I’ve known a destroyer do less.’’ 


I’ll roll her into Kent fora 
of time; it’s only three 


the way on my feet,’’ said our guest. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t go to any railway station, It ’ud | 


December 6, 


of talk. 
The Crawford Shoe satisfies. 


Crawford Fashion Boo 
Beautifully Printed in Colors 


Shows customs in vogue from the year 26 
B. C. to date—from the Chinese Empire t 
the United States, from the ancien 
Sabot to the modern Crawfor 
It is well worth having his 
torically, besides showing you 
the fashionable ’o2-’03 Winter 
styles in footwear. 

Just send Postal — 

Yours for the Asking 


Storm Boot 


A’perfect storm boot. 
Made of heavy grain 
Box Calf, with full 
bellows tongue to the top, heavy double sole, guaranteed for 
service and comfort. NOTE—Owing to additional weight 
this style will cost $4.00 per pair, Oe: charges prepaid 
by us—at stores you can buy it for $3.50 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 


Stee yaaa anceps tas ne EYE 


MEN’S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York. 
1363 Broadway, Herald Sq., N. Y. 
825 Broadway, near 12th St., N. Y. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., 


WOMEN’S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. 
54 West 23d St., New York. 
825 Broadway, near 12th St., N.Y. 
1363 Broadway, Herald Sq., N. Y. 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 


140 Duane Street 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, — 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 


New York City, U. S. A. 
160 S' St., Bi 
Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 1120 Chestnut et Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 


Get Him a 


TORREY 


Razor Strop 


WITH STERLING 
SILVER TRIMMINGS 


For Xmas 


No. 985sw, Polish 
Linen Hose, extra s 

, ed Genuine Horse 

) Sas Silver 


mies 
SSheeew. with Fa 
iver. By Tri 


x88 

Protects 

Against 

Temperature 
Changes 

The Standard Sanitary 

Underwear for 
Men, Women and Children 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
Also various Jaeger Novelties aud Specialties 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheapest, 
and that the first Wealth is Health 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


su Dplsck 
Warranted 
factory. 


Send for free catalogue 
—tells how to keep your 
razor sharp. 


J.R. Torrey & Co. 
P. O. Box 35 
Worcester, Mass, 


DR. JAEGER S. W.S.CO.’S OWN STORES 

16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK; { seseis7 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 


82 State Street 
Agents in all Principal Cities 


Your Closets or Wardrobes Too a | 


measure. Keep everything smart 
and orderly. Imitations will dis- 
appoint you, Goodform Closet 
Sets 1egver. SSS 


Men’s Set Six each Coat and Trou- 


$2.25 sers Hangers. One each 
Express Paid (Shelf Bar and Door Loop. F 


Women’s Set ( Six each Skirt and Coat — 
$1.75 Hangers. Oneeach Shelf 


Express Paid “< i. = 


Bar and Door Loop. 


Sold everywhere 
by furnishing stores. | 
Send for free book- ‘ 
let showing other 
sets. If dealer offers 


asubstitute write us. Goodform Trousers Hanger, Patented April 8, "02. 
——$—$________. postpaid, 30c, 4 for $1.00, express paid. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 511 Garden City Building, CHICAGO, 


HEARTS 
COURAGEOUS 


Miss Rives 


‘he magnificent success 
if Miss Rives’ novel, 
‘Hearts Courageous,”’ 
aust be ascribed to much 
1ore than the beautiful 

inding and illustrations. It is 

fascinating story of the Declaration of Inde- 
endence, and the demand is undoubtedly due 
5 the fact that every reader praises and rec— 
mmends it. 

\IMustrated by Wenzell. With illuminated 
dyer as above. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


| THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


{NDIAN BREAD: MAKERS 


: It is 
Real Cozy 


That is what ladies say of 


| ‘The California Limited 


Private compartments, 
ample dressing rooms and 
observation parlor, all 
daintily furnished. Perfect 
dining-car meals. 
Chicago to California in less 
than three days. 
Why stay at home? 
pape California tour described in our 
ks; mailed for 10c. in stamps. Address 


eral Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
— Fe Railway, Chicago. 


_ Santa Fe 


sailey’s Rubber Massage 


1) 
Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
ol I er in Nature’s Own Way 


‘] For sale by all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 50c 
ceipt of price, 
A Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN 
with every Roller 


u have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 

kles that are shallow or Wrinkles that are deep, 
*ks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

is a treatment that has made ¢housands fair. 


gue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


We passed with some decency through some 
towns, till by way of the Hastings road we 
whirled into Grape art which is a deep 
pit. 

“Now,” aid Kysh. ‘We begin.”’ 

“Previous service not reckoned towards 
pension,’’ said Pyecroft. ‘‘ Weare doin’ you 
lavish, Robert.’’ 

“ But when’s this silly game to finish, any- 
?ow?’”’ our guest snarled. 

*“ You'll fall in at six bells all right enough. 


Don’t worry about the when of it. The | 


where’s the interestin’ point for you, sonny.’’ 

I had seen Kysh drive before, and I thought 
I knew the Octopod, but that afternoon he 
and she were exalted beyond my knowledge. 
He improvised on the keys — the snapping 
levers and quivering accelerators— marvel- 
lous variations, so that our progress was 
sometimes a fugue and sometimes a barn- 
dance, varied on open greens by the weaving 
of fairy rings. When I protested, all that he 
would say was: ‘‘I’ll hypnotise the fowl! 
I?ll dazzle the rooster!’’ or other words 
equally futile. And she—oh! that I could 
do her justice! —she turned her broad black 
bows to the westering sun, and lifted us high 
upon hills that we might see and rejoice with 
her. She whooped into still hollows of elm 
and Sussex weed; she devoured infinite per- 
spectives of grey split-oak park palings; she 
surged through forgotten hamlets, whose one 
street gave back, re-duplicated, the clatter of 
her exhaust, and, tireless, she repeated the 
motions. Over naked uplands she droned 
like a homing bee, her shadow lengthening in 
the sun that she chased to his lair. She nosed 
up unparochial byways and accommodation- 
roads of the least accommodation, and put old 
scarred turf or new-raised molehills under her 
most marvellous springs with never a jar. 
And since the King’s highway is used for 
every purpose save traffic, in mid-career she 
stepped aside for, or flung amazing loopsabout, 
the brainless driver, the driverless horse, the 
drunken carrier, the engaged couple, the 
female student of the bicycle and her stag- 
gering instructor, the pig, the perambulator, 
and the infant school (where that disem- 
bogued on cross-roads), with the grace of 
Lottie Venne and the lithe abandon of all 
the Vokes family. But at heart she was ever 
Judic as I remember that Judic long ago— 
Judic clad in bourgeois black from wrist to 
ankle, achieving marvellous improprieties. 

We were all silent—Hinchcliff and 
Pyecroft through professional appreciation; 
I with a layman’s delight in the expert; and 
our guest because of fear. 

At the edge of the evening she smelt the 
sea to southward and sheered thither like the 
strong-winged albatross, to circle enormously 
amid green flats fringed by martello towers. 

‘“Ain’t that Eastbourne yonder?’’ said our 
guest, reviving. ‘‘I’ve a aunt there could 
identify me.’’ 

‘Don’t worry her for a little thing like 
that,’’ said Pyecroft; and ere he had ceased 
to praise family love and domestic service, 
the Downs rose between us and the sea, and 
the Long Man of Hillingdon lay out upon the 
turf. 

“ Trevington—up left—isa fairly isolated 
little dorp,’’ I said, for I was beginning to 
feel hungry. 

‘*No,’’ said Kysh. 
railway in no time 
enjoying myself Three pounds 
eighteen and sixpence. Dam’ swindle!’’ 

I take it one of his more recent fines was 
rankling in Kysh’s brain; but he drove like 
the Archangel of the Twilight. 

About the longitude of Cassocks, Hinchcliff 
yawned. ‘‘ Aren’t we ever goin’ to maroon 
the blighter? I’m hungry, too.”’ 

‘“The commodore wants his money back,”’ 
I answered. 

“Tf he drives like this habitual, there must 
be a tidyish little lump owin’ him,”’ said 
Pyecroft. ‘‘ Well, I’m agreeable.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know it could be done. 
me, I didn’t,’’ our guest murmured. 

“ But you will,’? said Kysh. And that was 
the first and last time he addressed the man. 

We ran through Penfield Green, half stupe- 
fied with open air, drugged with the relentless 
boom of the Octopod, and extinct with famine. 

““T used to shoot about here,’’ said Kysh, a 
few miles further on. ‘‘ Open that gate, 
please,’’ and he slowed as the sun touched 
the sky-line. At this point we left metalled 
roads and bucked vigorously amid ditches 
and under trees for twenty minutes. 


“He'd get a liftto the 
Besides, I’m 


S’welp 


“Only cross-country car on the market,’ | 


he said, as we wheeled into a straw-yard 
where a lone bull bellowed defiance to our 
growlings. ‘‘ Open that gate, please. Ihope 
the cattle-bridge will stand up.’’ 

““T’ve took a few risks in my time,’’ said 
Pyecroft, as timbers cracked beneath us and 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY 


We are all asking <‘ What shall it be ?”’ 
Let a book—a good book, answer this question. 
A book outlives most possible gifts. It becomes our friend and counsellor—a 
friend to laugh with, to work with. 


Give him a book that he will know is his, written for him by those who have 
known life as he knows it. Give him a book that will amuse and instruct — 
that will while dull hours into fascinated forgetfulness, and leave largess of knowl- 
edge for the mind to feed on. There is such a book ready to hand. 


“Library of Inspiration and Achievement” 


This magnificent work is the product of many years of exhaustive labor on the part of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and an able staff of assistants. Dr. Hale’s great ambition in this work was to place 
before the young men and women of America a record of the achievements of their countrymen, that 
it might serve as an inspiration to greater realizations in practical living and genuine success. 

Unlike most books of this sort, this is not a collection of preachy, dry-as-dust sermons. 


How to Achieve Success—How to Make Home Brighter— How to Create 
Manly Ideals —How to Develop Sound Bodies 


Written by more than 200 of the brightest and cleverest, the wittiest and wisest, of the great men of 
the day. IT WILL HELP, for it was written to help—helpfulness is the whole keynote of the 
book. It will help the father —for it will give him an intimate knowledge of many great business 
men’s methods and motives. It will help the mother in a thousand ways— especially will the volume 
devoted to ‘‘ Making Home Life Attractive ’’ help her — that volume will interest him, too. It will 
help the son, for every line of it is written to help him — fascinating and delightful in its tales of daring 
and sacrifice and heroism, of adventure in the byways of the world, of marvellous scientific discoveries. 
And then it introduces him to the charmed circle where the great captains of the world’s army of prog- 
ress sit and tell how they achieved their golden victories. It will help the daughter, for there are 
whole sections given over specially to her in ‘‘ Reading and Home Study,’”’ ‘‘ Making Home Life 
Attractive ”’ and in ‘‘ Choosing a Career.’’ 


No Such Work in the World 


Whether we consider its 5000 pages from the standpoint of vivid, 
human interest, or from that of practical helpfulness, ‘The Library of 
Inspiration and Achievement’ stands alone, because it has a single idea — 
Helpfulness — running through every page: because it shows How and does 
not theorize: because it is a fascinating piece of writing: because it con- 
tains the masterpieces of some of the world’s greatest scientists, men of 
letters, commercial and financial kings, adventurers and statesmen. 


Editor-in-Chief: 


EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE 


A Few of the 300 
Contributors: 


Theodore Roosevelt Ten Large Volumes 


Men of Achievement: Business Men and Soldiers, 
Men of Achievement: Inventors and Scientists. 
Men of Achievement: Travelers and Explorers. 
Heroes and Heroism. 

Patriotism and Citizenship 


Success and How to Win It. 
Choosing a Career. 

Athletics and Health. 
Reading and Home Study. 
Making Home Life Attractive. 


Bishop Spalding 
James J. Hill 


H. W. Mabie 
Senator Beveridge 
Justin McCarthy 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Frank R. Stockton 
Grover Cleveland 


The volumes are handsomely illustrated with beautiful gravures, with 
reproductions of famous paintings in their original colors, besides a series of 
life-like portraits of famous and successful men, making the library at once 
a feast to the eye and a joy to the mind. 


Send Us the Coupon 


There can be no better gift for husband, son, mother or daugh- 
ter than this great library. It is a work to be kept by you 
always—a work that will make a place for itself in your 
daily life to aid and to counsel you. A few lines in this short 
space cannot tell you all that is in this work for you—you should possess it. 

We have prepared a beautiful prospectus—about the size of a magazine— 
containing a number of complete articles, sample pages, attractively-colored 
plates and reproductions of famous paintings. This is a valuable and inter- 
esting book in itself, but if you will sign the coupon in this advertise- 
ment, we will send you this prospectus free. We will also send 
you particulars of our half-price introductory offer, by means of 
which you can obtain a set of this splendid library at a 
large discount. 


University 
Society 

78 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Please send me, without 

obligation on my part, speci- 

men pages and colored plates 

of your ‘“ Library of Inspiration 

and Achievement,” with particulars 
of your half-price offer. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ES HIGH PRESSUF RE SMOKELESS. 


smokeless cartridges, made by U.M.C.Co.,to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin 
repeaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory 
and great smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder 
as the twist of the rifles is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in nine colors, mailed for 3 stamps 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(70th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. $1.50. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


(70th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.” 
$1.50. 


Illustrated. 


By James M. Barrie 


(20th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


$1.50. 


“ Barrie at his best.’’ 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 75 cents. 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


Charmingly illus- 
$1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


Every poem a new poem. 
trated. 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS — ALL 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OK 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


“HOO NEL10¢ 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two 
vocal and five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are copyrighted 
and cannot be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


Wemake this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 


absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 


strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 
library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 


ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 


mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
The University Society(DeptD) 
78 FIF TH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


WARRANTED HIGH GRADE 


Hollow Ground Cc 
——— 50" 


Same quality ordinarily sold 
for $1.00. We make this low 
price to get you acquainted # 
with our Reliable Cutlery.Z 
48 styles of handsome socé 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
pocket knives. os 
Our new Book “Cutlery Hints" Free 


SHIPLEY, 432 Market St., Philadelphia 
YOUR OWN PRINTER 


It means an increase in your bank account. Guar- 
anteed two-third saving in printing bills. No waiting 
on the printer—Wo tyfe setting for letter heads, bill 
heads, cards, tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it. 
P. R. R. has eight model presses. Full course in 
printing, free, with each press, 85 up. Send stamp 
for catalogue and testimonials. 40,000 sold. Three 
World's Fair prizes. 


MODEL PRESS, Dept. L, 708 Chestnut St., Phila. 


| enormous beeches. 


THE SATURDAYTEFENING, LOve 


we entered between thickets, ‘‘ but I’m a babe 
to this man, Hinch.’’ 

“Don’t talk to me. Watch ’72/ 
liberal education, as Shakespeare 
Fallen tree on the port bow, sir.’’ 

“Right! That’s my mark. -Sit tight!’’ 

She flung up her tail like asounding whale 
and buried us in a fifteen-foot deep bridle- 
path buttressed with the exposed roots of 
The wheels leaped from 
root to rounded boulder, and it was very dark 
in the shadow of the foliage. 

“There ought to be a hammer-pond some- 
where.’’ Kysh was letting her down this 
chute in brakeful spasms. 

““ Water dead ahead, sir. Stack o’ brush- 
wood on thestarboard beam, and—noroad,’’ 
sang Pyecroft. 

““ Cr-r-ri-key!’’ said Hinchcliff, as the car 
on a wild cant to the left went astern, screw- 
ing herself round the angle of a track that 
overhung the pond. ‘‘If she only ’ad two 
propellers, I believe she’d talk poetry. She 
can do everything else.’’ 

““We’re rather on our port wheels now,’’ 
said Kysh; “‘ but I don’t think she’ll capsize. 
This road isn’t used much by motors.”’ 

“You don’t say so?” said Pyecroft. 
** What a pity!’ 

She bored through a mass of crackling 
brushwood and emerged into an upward slop- 
ing fern-glade fenced with woods so virgin, so 
untouched, that William Rufus might have 
ridden off as we entered. Weclimbed out of 
the violet-purple shadows towards the upland 
where the last of the day lingered. I was 
filled to my moist eyes with the deep, instrik- 
ing beauty of sense and association that clad 
it all. 

““Does ’unger produce 
said Pyecroft in a whisper. 
just seen a sacred ibis walkin’ arm-in-arm 


It’s a 
says. 


’allucinations?’’ 


| with a British cock-pheasant.’’ 


“What are you panickin’ at?” said 
Hinchcliff. ‘‘ ve been seein’ zebra for the 
last two minutes, but Z’aven’t complained.’’ 

He pointed behind us, and I beheld a 


| superb painted zebra (Burchell’s, I think), 


following our track with palpitating nostrils. 
The car stopped and it fled away. There was 
a little pond in front of us from which rose a 
dome of irregular sticks crowned with a blunt- 
muzzled beast that sat upon its haunches. 

““Ts it contagious?’’ said Pyecroft. 

““Yes. I’m seeing beaver,’’ I replied. 

“Tt is here!’’ said Kysh, with the air and 
gesture of Captain Nemo, and half turned. 

““No—no—no! For ’Eaven’s sake—not 
’ere!’’ Our guest gasped like a sea-bathed 
child, as four efficient hands swung him far 
outboard on to the turf. The car ran back 
noiselessly down the slope. 

“Look! Look! It’s blighted sorcery!’’ 
cried Hinchcliff. 


There was areport like a pistol-shot as the | 


beaver dived from the roof of his lodge, but 
we watched our guest. He was on his knees, 
praying to kangaroos. Yea, in his bowler 
hat he kneeled before kangaroos— gigantic, 
erect, silhouetted against the light—four 
buck-kangaroos in the heart of Sussex! 

And we retrogressed over the velvety grass 
till our hind-wheels struck well-rolled gravel, 
leading us to sanity, main roads, and, half an 
hour later, the ‘‘ Grapnel Inn’’ at Horsham. 


After a great meal we poured libations and 
made burned offerings in honor of Kysh, 
who received our homage graciously, and, by 
the way, explained a few things in the natural 
history line that had puzzledus. England is 
the most marvellous foreign country in the 
world, but one is not trained to accept kan- 
garoos or zebras as part of her landscape. 

““ An’ you say there’s three or four o’ these 
amateur zoological gardens in England kep’ 
up by gentlemen o’ fortune for love o’ natural 
history?’’ said Hinchcliff. 

“We'll drink all their healths as public 
benefactors ranking with but after you, Mr. 
Kysh. Of course these Chillingham bulls 
you talk about (in Norfolk, ain’t it?) would 
’ave developed more power in continuous 
steamin’, but for surprise parties you can 
raise steam quicker on kangaroos.’’ 

When we went to bed, Pyecroft pressed my 
hand, his voice thick with emotion. 

““ We owe it to you,’’ he said. ‘‘We owe 
it allto you. Didn’t Isay we never met zz 
pup-pup-puris naturalibus, if I may so put it, 
without a remarkably ’ectic day ahead of us?’’ 

“*That’s all right,’’ I said. ‘‘Mind the 
candle.’’ Hewas tracing smoke-patterns on 
the wall. 

“But what I want to know is whether we’ll 
succeed in acclimatisin’ the blighter, or 
whether the keepers’ll kill ’im before ’e gets 
accustomed to ’is surroundin’s?’’ 

Some day I think we must go up the Ling- 
hurst Road and find out. 


“ Because I’ve | 


December 6, Ig 


You Can’t Give a Christmas Present 


OR BUY ONE FOR YOURSELF 


which will be more appreciated, or of higher permanent value, or easier 
paid for, than the beautiful set of four volumes comprising 


TheNewLifeot Abraham Lincolt 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


It will appeal to every American, for it contains the graphic life story, as never before 
told, of the struggles, triumphs, and tragic death of our first and greatest countryman, 
Presenting the stirring scenes of Lincoln’s life with accuracy and completeness, and 
as fascinating as a novel, it is a portrayal of the man and the most critical period in 
our national existence which no student of History should miss, and no American 
home can afford to be without. These are the books to place in your children’s 
hands, for they will be a constant source of delight, ambition, and true patriotism. 
The fame and name of Miss Tarbell is too well known 
to require an introduction. Her master work is now 
just ready for your inspection. Even before completion 
it received the most enthusiastic attention from the 
press and Lincoln admirers of National reputation, 

The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the 
New York Sw, and Lincoln’s Assistant Secretary of 
War, selected Tarbell’s Early Life of Lincoln (the 
only volume then ready) as one of ten books indis- 
pensable to every American. 

Among the new and splendid Features the work con- 
tains a wealth of new material never before pub- 
lished, gathered from original sources during five 
years of the most painstaking research: new por- 
traits, fac-similes of important documents, speeches, 
letters, telegrams, stories, anecdotes, are here pre- 
sented for the first time. 

The work is so lavishly illustrated that it is a life 
of Lincoln in pictures, as well as a written one. 


BUT THE COUPON BELOW 
will bring you, on approval, free of cost, the BOOKS 
THEMSELVES. The four splendid volumes are bet- 
ter evidence of their merit and value asa holiday = 
gift than anything we mightsay. If they are not 
what you want, send them back at our expense. 


% 
& 
THE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER / 


PS 

lets you purchase them 33% per cent. aa 
below regular prices, and better yet, & 
reauiese only $1,00 out of your [o> 

\ Christmas pocket-book, The S) 
\ rest is paid in month-by- 
month installments after 
the Christmas drain is over. 


LINCOLN HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


\ 150 Fifth Avenue 
x New York 


History Societ 
150 Fifth Ave 
New York | 


Please send me, é 
your expense, a complet 
set of 


Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln 


in four volumes, bound i 
cloth. If satisfactory, I wi 
send you $1.00 at once, and $1.( 
per month thereafter for mine 
months. If not satisfactory, I wi 
return them within 10 days at yot 
expense. 


HRISTMAS GIFT 


AC 


ee 
FOR YOU, TOO 


Namie, ....-2ccc--seasele ns denncweeeeennnn 


To insure prompt attention all who send us the coupon AAP OSS 22 s4anciciss hoc =... 
before Dec. 25, 1902, will be presented, upon receipt of their 3a a : | 
acceptance, with a fac-simile copy of Lincoln’s personal note *If 34 leather binding is desired change 9 to 


book, a unique and valuable gift. 13 months. 


Shoes 


are made 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE 


Solitaire (single stone) rings are guaranteed qualities 
of % kt. diamonds, bought in dull months for Christmas 


in sixty- 


trade. N. B.—3 kt. diamonds in 14 kt. gold mounting it h ree 
for $45. Always stylish. For men and women. Also 

$45 44 kt. diamond set with ruby or sapphire. Beautiful ] 
effect. Sent for Examination, Sitsy e3s 


Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. 
If not satisfactory and the best diamond ring offer you 
know of, send them back. If either suits you, 

Pay $5 cash— $5 a month 

Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while 

paying for it. Diamonds never wear out. Any diamond 


bought of us can 
CASH OFFER | be exchanged for 
For cash with 


larger diamond 
order deduct 8 


and are exact copies of the lates 
shoes shown by the highest 
priced custom boot makers. 


You will find them 
in our new Catalog 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Write for Xmas 
any time at full Catalogue of 
price. Start with 
a small diamond 
investment and 
exchange as your 
Write when you read this for our 


per cent., mak- 
ing either 
ring $41.40. 


everything in 
Jewelry. 


income grows. 


valuable booklet, ‘‘ How to Buy a Diamond."’ Tells the i$ 
““why"’ of our wholesale prices, and shows the most THE REGAL SHOE 
popular rings, pins, studs, earrings and _ brooches. % 


Reference— First National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicag 


e 

Every man @ 

A Christmas Present %x<2 
Either of these hats sent to any address, 
transportation charges prepaid, on receipt 
of price in cash, postal order or stamps. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
We refer to First National Bank of Mid- 
dletown, N. Y._ Send for booklet showing 

other men’s and boys’ hats and caps. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO. 
66 Mill Street Middletown, N. Y. 


762 Summer St. 


BOSTON 


Men’s Stiff Hat, No. 50 
Color, black only 


Colors, black and s 
Price, $1.50 


Price, $2.00 — 


he Boys’ World 


A weekly eight-page paper for boys, printed 
in colors. Price within the reach of every one. 


For all departments of the boy’s life, and for 
every day of the week. Stands for all that is no- 
blest in boy life. Conducted bya corps of ablest 
Christian writers and workers. Treats of every- 
thing of interest to boys—home, school, shop, 
playground, Sunday-school, etc. Interesting 
stories and incidents, science, mechanics, in- 
ventions, games, recreation, care of health, 
earning aud saving money, making things, etc. 

‘ Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

On trial, 3 months for 10 cents. Sample free. 


The Girls’ Companion 


A weekly eight-page paper, printed in colors, 
same size and general plan as our boys’ paper, 


Crowded with stories and incidents of girl-life. 
Departments telling of things in which all girls 
are interested. Earning and Saving Money, 
Gaihing and Keeping Health, Home Work and 
Enjoyment, Girls at School, Girls of Other Lands, 
Deeds Worth Doing, Devotional Thoughts, etc. 
/The only girls’ paper published in this country. 


Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
On trial, 3 months for 10 cents. Sample free. 


» DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 


k 


TATION 


WS |) 
1s CL reseeny 
Southern Railway 
SOUTH 


{ / (/ FLORIDA LIMITED 
Daily Train 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine 
Cincinnati to New Orleans 
Schedule 24 hours 
Dining, Observation Cars, and 
t Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars. 
QUEEN & CRESCENT 
SPECIAL 


Cincinnati to New Orleans and Jackson- 
ville—24 hours. Quick time to Atlanta, 
Asheville, Savannah, Charleston 


SAU 
O)i KG AzC 


On and after January 5th 
CHICAGO-FLORIDA SPECIAL 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
/ Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati to St. Augustine. 
, Day, Compartment and Observation Cars. 

Only one night out — 24 hours from 

Cincinnati to St. Augustine. 
W.J.Murphy,G.M. W.C. Rinearson, G. P.A. 
! Cincinnati, 0. 


\ aS 


Travel in the 


Through 
Sleepers 


From 


Chicago ana St. Louis 
To Washington 


Via 
«D:_. 99 
Big Four 

And 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Write for Rates and Folders 


Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 
Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass't Gen'l P. & T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


| cut this out and mail it with 
-/; your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news 
Paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

CARICATURE, 


*»* Studio 85 World Bldg., N.Y. ~~ 
Before deciding where to 


u ria Resort spend the winter write for 


Strated booklet about California’s most attract- 
| Winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
pnderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


res HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P.0., California | © 


Tipe SAnURDATTEVENETNG “POST 


wit 


WHEELER & WILSON 


$26.00 


or 


We Sell These 
Sewing Machines 
Exactly as Illus- 
trated at the 
Prices Named. 

28 OTHER MAKES 


AND GRADES AT 
$5.95 TO $22.45 IN OUR 


FREE SEWING <MA- 
CHINE CATALOGUE. 
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5-DRAWER DROP = 
4-DRAWER DROP 
5-DRAWER DROP 
4-DRAWER DROP 
Wilson 
5S-DRAWER DROP 
4-DRAWER DROP 
5-DRAWER DROP 
5-DRAWER DROP 
5-DRAWER DROP 


.... Domestic - 
...- New Home 
.... Wheeler & 
WwW bites = 
....Standard - 
..-» Minnesota - 


.... Burdick 


....9efoco - 


E WILL SHIP any Sewing Machine to any address on 
three months’ trial, and if for any reason it does not prove 
satisfactory, it can be returned to us at our expense, and we 
will return your money in full without question. . ..... 


FOR NAMES OF PEOPLE 


in 


your own town (any town in the United 


States), who have purchased from us and are 


now using our sewing machines, to whom we would refer you; for Special Sewing 
Machine Catalogue, showing large illustrations, full descriptions and prices on al] the 


Sewing ¢Machines 
we handle; for our 


THREE MONTHS’ 


TRIAL 


proposition; for the most wonderful sewing machine offer ever made, mail us a postal 
card, ask for our SEWING MACHINE oP TE UOGUE. and say you saw this announce- 
Y ress, 


ment in The Saturday Evening Post. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK C& Co., cuicaco, ILL. 


= 


Above all, don’t miss Santa ering 


There’s nothing like it in California, nothing like it anywhere 
else in America—a great rock, twenty miles long by three to 


=S 
=] 


four miles wide, rising right out of the sea. 

The fishing is unequaled—yellowtail, barracuda, sea bass and tuna. 

Santa Catalina is only 3% hours from Los Angeles, and Los Angeles is 
Jess than three days from Chicago, via the 


Golden State Limited 


The best train, via the best route. 


Compartment and standard sleepers; dining, library 


and observation cars. 


barber shop; 


Electric lights; electric fans; 
bath room; Booklovers’ Library. Runs 


over the El Paso- Rock Island route. 


Tickets and full information at this office. 


Call or write. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Golden Gate Tours 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


returns by Special ‘Train. 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans. 
trains. 


Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Leave New York and 
Philadelphia January 29 and Febrnary 19 by Special 
Train. Independent travel in California, First Tour 
i Second Tour includes 

Returns by regular 
For rates and full particulars, call on or ad- 
dress Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger 


conditions. 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“‘ Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.’’ 


Instantly “applied 
moved to meet changing 
400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 


or 


OMOVMOTVODABOOWUOOYSOI write on. Used by U. 
for Home Theatricals, For 10 cents | S. P. O. and War Depts. 
PLAYS we send 8 Complete Plays, also 100-page a Cat. & Price List Free 
Catalog of Theatre Goods, Wigs, etc. a SerRea aoe tie aa 

BATES PLAY CO., Box 1540J. Boston, Mass. or Sauple Tags Gests, 
\ S YAS ‘ YUNA @ | Department F CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


Jamaica 


THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the 
West India Islands. Itisa 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is most comfortably reached by the 
Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
(From Boston, Weekly) (From Philadelphia, Weekly) 
OF THE 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construction, 
with accommodations as perfect as private yachts. 
They carry United States mail, aud are construct- 
ed for the highest class of Passenger business. 
Every detail which will contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of tourists has been given attention, 
Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Jamaica with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 
tion, its towering mountains and picturesque 
valleys, its perfect winter climate and ex- 
cellent hotels, far eclipses any other winter 
resort in European or American waters, 


Round trip, including stateroom accommoda- 
tions and meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you 
contemplate this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 


STUDY 
bs AW Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses — Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. 
Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 
Instruction 
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How to Get 


Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you ownaset 
andthe Notesare not sufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 
ical Comments, or no helps to 
the study of the plays, send your 
address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


“« How to Study Shakespeare’”’ 

«« Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 

«“« Shakespeare, the Man’”’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘The second is 
by Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 
North Carolina. The third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘hese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and students of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

ri 
The 


mn writing, mention 


aturday Evening Post. 


The University Society(Dept E) 


78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


The famous author of BEN HUR finds a 


JOHN HOLLAND FOUNTAIN PEN 
“A Good, Faithful Tool.” 


CINCINNATI, April 25th, 1902. 
MR. JOHN HOLLAND, 

DEAR SIR:— Passing your 
factory to-day, I was reminded 
that for the six months last 
passed, one of your Fountain Pens has been in my hand 
every working day of the week (and sometimes Sunday) 
for six hours on the average. I find it a good, faithful tool, 
and a happy possession. Truly your friend, 

LEW WALLACE, 


JOHN HOLLAND'S 


Elastic Fissured Feed 
Patented July 1, 1902 


THs latest and greatest improvement removes 
all hitherto existing objections to Fountain 
Pens. Easy, graceful and natural writing, from 
lightest to boldest strokes, is guaranteed, and an 
even, steady flow of ink at all times is assured. 

We make over t00 styles and sizes of Fountain 
Pens. Guaranteed for five years. 

If your dealer won’t supply you, refuse a 
substitute and get original, stamped JOHN 
HOLLAND, by writing to us for free descriptive 
booklet, No. 55C, and price list. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
(Established 1841.) 
127 & 129 East Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


Beautify Your Home 


with our new, unique 
Fibro Composition 
Art Statuary. The 
latest and most popu- 
lar art work for the 
home. Very durable 
and handsome. Our 
art goods are the only 
satisfactory substitute 
for Marbleand Bronze 
because their perfect 
detail and artistic fin- 
ish make them diffi- 
cult to detect from the 
genuine, Besides, the 
colors retain their 
original beauty and 
stand washing with 
water. Prices,too, are 
reasonable. Appropri- 
ate for wedding, birth- 
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Between the Lines 


HERE is the same sense of shock and 
Ap untimeliness at the death of Frank 
Norris which came to readers at the 
death of Stephen Crane and George Douglas 
Browne. He was only thirty-two. His first 
novel, McTague, was published six years 
ago. Three others followed, with magazine 
articles and stories, and then the promise 
shown in the uncompromising realism and 
wonderful observation of McTeague devel- 
oped larger results in The Octopus. The 
crescendo is continued in The Pit, as the 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST are 
learning week by week. In these six years 
Frank Norris had become the most forceful 
and significant figure among our younger 
writers. 

Personally he was not so well known in 
what are termed Eastern literary circles as 
many men who have done far less. He had 
early affiliations with the East through a year 
at Harvard, although he was born in Chicago 
in 1870, and the larger part of his academic 
training was obtained in San Francisco and 
at the University of California. Meantime he 
had written verses, had studied art in Julian’s 
studio in Paris, and had written for the 
Argonaut. This journalistic experience was 
continued with the Wave, and then his expe- 
riences were broadened by a visit to South 
Africa as a war correspondent at the time of 
the Uitlander troubles in 1895-’96. Hissym- 
pathies were with the English, and by the 


| mandate of the Boer leaders he was practi- 


cally expelled from the country. It was in 
1896-’97, while editing the Wave, that he 
wrote McTague, and that relentless study of 
the San Francisco dentist-murderer showed 
that a new force was making itself felt in 
fiction. The Spanish war added another 
experience as war correspondent. Two years 
ago he became connected for a time with the 
business of his publishers in New York, but 
he had returned to California and was antici- 
pating a journey around the world when he 
died. 

Mr. Norris’ life in the East showed that 
the ease of clubs and the petty triumphs of 
literary salons offered him no temptations. 
He believed in realism and sincerity in art. 
He was real and sincere himself. In one of 


his short stories he pictured a young writer 


coming from the mountains to New York, 
winning one success and then succumbing to 
the cheap flatteries of the “‘ literary shop.’’ 
He was himself too strong and too much in 
earnest for such a fate. He might have been 
a mantelpiece idol, but he cared for none of 
those things. What he did care for was the 
soundness of his art. He was insistent in his 
theories when he cared to talk, but though he 
believed in himself as he should he had a 
true artist’s modesty. 


Current History in Fiction 


Like Balzac and Zola, Mr. Norris contem- 
plated the study of a cycle in fiction. The 
Octopus pictured production with the mani- 
fold action and reaction involved in modern 
combinations of land ownership and finance, 
transportation and politics. Men are crushed. 
The wheat remains. The trend of The Pit 
develops week by week with mounting inter- 
est. But The Pit will be his lastword. The 
novel which was to follow these epics of pro- 
duction and speculation and complete the 
cycle will not be written. It is said that it 
was to have dealt with a grain famine in 
Russia. In a similar way, but with a very 
different theme and attitude, Mr. Winston 
Churchill is working out his cycle of Ameri- 
can life. There was first Richard Carvel, 
with its pictures of an American family in 
the Revolution. In The Crisis, the family 
history was, as it were, continued through 
the Civil War. In his next novel it is 
understood that the thread will be continued. 
There is no question of sequels, but it is 
probable that some of the former characters 
will reappear or be suggested in the new 
novel of later American life. Assuredly 
American readers are fortunate in the choice 
made by these two novelists, doubly fortu- 
nate when one recalls the pathological cycle 
presented so relentlessly by Zola in the 
Rougon-Macquart series. Mr. Norris has 
always been realistic, in that he saw for 
himself and held to truth, and ignored liter- 
ary traditions and conventions. His artistic 
independence was dear to him, but he was an 
Anglo-Saxon, and the point of view differs 
from that of the French novelist. Possibly 
his former novels may not have received so 
vibrant a popular acclaim as some of the 
romantic sword-clashings of recent years, but 
the reaction against the dagger has set in. 
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Mr. Norris was writing the history of our 
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The Novelist and the Buffalo 


yourself through our in- It belongs to the eternal fitness of things that 
structions. We will J | ornithologists should labor for the preserva- 
send you all neces- tion of birds, but at first sight there is an 


sary material and 
equipment, together 
with full illus- 


apparent want of relation attaching to a nov- 
elist’s efforts to preserve the buffalo. Yet 
eratedeine this effort forms a picturesque chapter in the 
struc- life of the Chicago novelist, Mr. Emerson 
tions. J. | Hough. Mr. Hough is not a man of easy | 
chairs and libraries. Born in the Middle 
West, his passion for outdoor life has led him 
after big game, from grizzlies in the Rockies 

The to the black bears of Texas swamps. 
outfit J | A few years ago it was discovered that the 
tomake J | scanty herds of buffalo preserved in the 
blige Yellowstone National Park were being 
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youth a vague idea that large herds of buffalo | 
still roamed the West. Mr. Hough made it | 
clear that the beggarly handful in the Yellow- 
stone was the only remnant with the exception | 
of a few in parks and elsewhere. His agita- 
tion finally had its effect, and Congress was | 
persuaded to pass an act throwing the egis 
of the United States Government around the 
surviving buffalo of the Yellowstone Park. 
Mr. Hough is still a working journalist, 
| the Western editor of Forest and Stream, but 
| his literary career may be said to have opened | 
with The Story of the Cowboy, an epic of the |} 
cattle range than which nothing Wetter is | 
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r Manufacturins @Co. ing scenes of the drama, has been much in 


; evidence. A beguiling fisherman as well as 
Seren ate Soringfield, 0. story-teller, an excellent shot, and an out- 
door man accustomed to the hardy life of 
camps inthe Rockies, the author of The Story 
of the Cowboy is a vigorous type of the red- 
blooded writers who are staking out their 
claims here andthere inthe West. The profit 
which Mr. Frank Norris’ claim is yielding 
to the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
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can publisher and under an American editor, | 
this latest example of the invasion of England 

will be a sore trial to English patience. An 
American Shakespeare may be followed by an 
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The Pest of White Ants 


Chemists in the service of the United 
States Government are employing every 
effort to compound a poison which shall lure 
and slay the white ant (¢ermes) which in 
Manila, where it is working wholesale depre- 
dation, is known as the anay. In its 
destructive powers it is the most formidable 
insect in the world. 

It will invade a warehouse in force and in 
a single night destroy an entire stock of 
goods. Under its ravages thousands of United 
States vouchers and other documents in 
Manila are sometimes destroyed between sun- 
down and sunrise as if they had been put 
through a gigantic macerating machine. Its 
plan of attack upon objects is first to soften 
the material with a fluid which it secretes in 
glands. Then-it begins the work of demoli- 
tion with its mandibles, which are hard almost 
as steel. No library or house is safe from its 
depredations. 

Some of the woods of the Philippines are 
exceedingly hard. The molave, for example, 
it is said will turn to stone under water, and 
it becomes so hard that tools can be ground 
with it, and boats constructed of molave, in 
point of impenetrability, are not unlike iron- 
clad vessels. 

Notwithstanding the availability of this 
and other hard wood in the Philippines, the 
anay works its destruction undismayed. 
Captain George P. Ahern, of the Ninth United 
States Infantry, who is in charge of the For- 
estry Bureau in Manila, cites the testimony 
of persons who assert that even iron is not 
proof against the attack of the anay. 

Various poisons have been sent to Captain 
Ahern, who has been experimenting in the 
hope of exterminating these voracious ants. 


His report as to his success will soon be | 


made public in Washington. 

Up to the present time the only way to 
insure libraries or documents in archives from 
destruction is to insert the legs of the book- 
case or shelving support into cans filled with 
kerosene, the oil surrounding the supports 
acting as a moat over which the insect free- 
booters cannot pass. Such precaution, though 
it will provide protection for books, is not 
practicable for the safeguarding of houses and 
the stored contents of warehouses. If sci- 
ence, therefore, can succeed in eradicating 
this insect plague or checking it in its career 
of destruction, it will confer a great blessing 


| upon the people of the Philippine Islands. 


Military Pigeons 


Nearly all of the European nations have 
an organized carrier-pigeon service in con- 


| nection with their military establishments, 


and our own War Department is seriously 
considering the advisability of adopting the 
idea. 

In France, where this kind of messenger 
service has been brought to the greatest per- 
fection, the law places all pigeons raised by 
private owners at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in case of war. Even the cavalry 
patrols carry from two to four birds in 
baskets of willow twigs lined with horsehair, 
fastened to the backs of riders. To each 
basket is attached a feed bag, into which the 
pigeons are put during halts for the night. 

The cotes are so arranged that a bird, on 
arriving and pecking at the food sprinkled on 
the floor, rings an electric bell, thus calling 
a watchman, who catches the pigeon in a 
butterfly net, removes the dispatch from its 
tail, and places the feathered message-bearer 
in its own cage, where it can feed and rest. 
Dispatches are written on thin but strong 
paper, thrust into a yoose-quill, and fastened 
to a tail-feather of the pigeon by silk threads. 

Trials of falcons and swallows as carriers 
have been made recently in France and 
Russia, but have not been successful. In 
France pigeons for fortress service are 
trained so that part of them shall fly to some 
central point, such as the capital city, and the 
rest to neighboring fortresses. It is found 
that a strong bird will travel 250 miles in six 
hours, or 621 miles in the course of a day, if 
released on a fine summer morning. The 
ordinary speed of untrained pigeons is not 
much over half a mile a minute, but with 
careful training a well-bred bird will travel 
considerably over a mile a minute. 

The weather, and above all the shape of 
the earth’s surface, have much influence upon 
the speed and safety of the pigeons. High 
mountains compel them to go out of a straight 
course; opposing winds divert their flight; 
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37 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 

'9 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St Louis 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
' 401 California Street, San Francisco 


ould you be interested 
F 4s* NO DOUBT 


(im your own mind 


it this Machine was a real $65.00 fed 


Chine which you could obtain i 
rect from factory’ at . . $20.50 Teer 


‘ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRADE 
“YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE.” 


RST, get our Beautiful Catalogue and make your selec- 
) out of 35 STYLES and kinds of finish; then, the machine 
ected will be sent to your own home, Absolutely Free 
any costto you. You will please try it, examine it, and 
4m it, if you like, or keep it and pay our low factory 
te. Samples of Work done on this machine sent to any 
yupon request. dsk for Special Catalogue No. B 1012. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Toledo, Ohio 
———_ (EXCLUSIVE MAKERS.) 


Finest 
Machines 


T)AVIDSON» 
-¢ SYRINGE = 


Ul Most Economical Because Most Durable (¥) 5 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 
=——ay |The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb. 


Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
; post-paid, on receipt of price, %2.00 
u DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 

19 Milk Street, Boston 


EVERYTHING 


» ELECTRIC 


Practical working apparatus at 
lowest prices, including high- 
grade Dynamos and Motors 
of all sizes, castings and 
finished parts for same and for 
Gas Engines of small sizes. 
Our new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue listing Electrical 
supplies and novelties of 
all kinds sent with each 
. order, or on receipt of 
- stamp. Write to-day. 


. W. GILLESPIE, Marion, Indiana 


iadde Ot LOR DAL 


dense fog and rain are impediments, and 
storms and snow act in thesame way. Birds 
of prey inspire such fear in pigeons that they 
lose their way if pursued by them. 

In Belgium an aluminum ring is placed on 
one leg of each military pigeon on the ninth 
day after hatching, so that it is impossible to 
remove the ring later. On this ring are 
engraved the number and initials of the 
pigeon-house. The dispatches are photo- 
graphed on so small a scale that a microscope 
has to be used to read them, and the films 
used for the purpose are placed in a small 
aluminum case, which is attached to the 
bird’s. leg. 


Fruitless Preserves 


So many kinds of foods, as well as drink- 
ables, are colored nowadays with aniline 
dyes that Uncle Sam’s chemists have been 
making an investigation of the subject, with 
a view to finding out just how injurious these 
substances are, and to what extent they are 
employed. 

It has long been known that they interfered 
with digestion; but some of them are much 
worse than others, and recent experiments 
with dogs and other animals have proved 
them to be actually poisonous. Unfortu- 
nately, foods treated with them attract by their 
brilliant colors, so that in many cases undyed 
and pure goods are driven out of the market 
by the competition. 

Of sixty-three samples of fruit jellies exam- 
ined, twenty-eight contained no fruit at all, 
being merely spurious mixtures colored. 
Strawberry jelly and raspberry jelly, for 
example, were starch paste flavored with arti- 
ficial ‘‘ fruit ethers’’ (laboratory products), 
sweetened with glucose, preserved with sali- 
cylic acid, and dyed. Raspberry jam was a 
similar falsification, into which timothy seed 
and vegetable fuzz largely entered. 

Of ninety-two samples of soda-water syrups 
(chiefly strawberry, raspberry and orange), 
forty-five were colored. The quantity of dye 
in a single glass of soda water flavored with 
these preparations was sufficient to give toa 
square yard of woolen cloth (nun’s veiling) 
a brilliant tint—scarlet, claret, magenta, 
orange or green, according to the syrup 
used. 

Natural butter is of a light amber tint; but 
people are not satisfied nowadays with this 
color, and the market demands something 
more vivid— golden yellow, often verging on 
red. Accordingly, aniline dye is employed 
to contribute the requisite hue. Cheese is 
similarly colored; and ice cream, candy, 
pastry, cheap cordials, lemon extract, catsup 
and other sauces, mustard, and even sausages 
are among the articles of food supply most 
commonly adulterated in this way. 


Rural Rapid Delivery 


If the United States Post-office Department 
adopts an apparatus designed to supple- 
ment the work of the rural free delivery 
service, farmers will get their mail not at the 
gate-post at a distance and in some cases a 
mile or more from the house, but at their 
very door. The new contrivance provides 
both for receiving mail direct at the farm- 
house and for sending letters therefrom, giv- 
ing to rural homes distant from the highway 
a service almost as complete both for ingoing 
and outgoing mail as that enjoyed by city 
people in modern offices and homes. 

As it stands now, the rural free delivery 
service, although of inestimable value to 
country people, frequently involves a long 
trip to and from the mail-box, which, in 
planting time or in the urgent season of 
large harvests, adds to the exactions of farm 
life. 

This mechanism, intended to give the 
farmer quicker mail facilities than ever, con- 
sists of an endless cable which may be 
mounted on the posts of any fence leading 
from the roadway to the house. Attached to 
the cable are two cars, larger but not unlike 
those used to carry cash in the overhead 
change system in department stores. 

When the carrier deposits the mail in one 
of these little cars he closes it, and by sim- 
ply turning a crank, starts it whirling toward 
the farmer’s house, the other car by the same 
impulse returning to take its place at the 
gate. 

It will not be necessary for the farmer to 
wait until the Government introduces these 
devices, for they can be 
individuals. 


installed by) 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


The advantages of a higher education which would enable the mechanic and 
wage-earner, the clerk or the school teacher to progress along the lines of 
a chosen vocation, and which are lost oftentimes by reason of lack of time 
or means, are now brought within the reach of all through 


University 
Extension 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The biggest capital a young man has to 
invest is his spare time, and the use he 
makes of it determines his success. 


An excellent opportunity to prepare your- 
self for a successful career is offered 
through 


MACHINERY HALL, ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


Correspondence Courses in 


ENGINEERING 


Mechanical Stationary Perspective Drawing 
Electrical Marine Telegraphy 
Locomotive Sanitary Sheet Metal Work 
Navigation Mechanical Drawing Architecture 


Textile Manufacturing under foremost authorities 
Also 40 short special Engineering Courses 


All Instruction Under Direction 
of Members of Faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology 


All students are under the instruction of the men who preside over the labora- 
tories and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. All work 
therefore will receive full credit toward resident work at the Armour Institute 
should the student at any time continue his studies there. Jor example; Parts 1-6 
of the work on Mechanical Drawing mastered under these auspices will be accepted 
as entrance preparation on that subject to the College of Engineering. 

As a help in their studies, students in full engineering courses are furnished, 
without extra charge, a Technical Reference Library (in 10 volumes), in addition 
to regular instruction papers. 

Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. 
which you are interested and present occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


At Armour Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


State course in 


Mention ) 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“The record of the past is the best 
guarantee of the future.” 
THE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
was founded in 1866, and it has 
been growing and developing ever 


since. Today it has capital and 
surplus of $700,000 and total assets 
amounting to over $10,000,000. 

Its safe deposit vaults afford perfect 
protection against fire or burglary, 
and every possible means is taken to 
safeguard the interest of patrons. 

4 PER CENT. INTEREST, COMPOUNDED 


TWICE A YEAR, IS ALLOWED ON ALL 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


The booklet teliing how to BANK BY MAIL sent 
free if you mention 7ke Saturday Evening Post. 


REGAL, FIT 


This large range of sizes enables us 
to fit any normal foot. Our catalogue 
lists 63 latest Metropolitan shoe styles 
for Men and Women. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE REGAL SHOE 
762 Summer St., Boston 


Saurman’s New Era Pipe 


is easy to clean, gives a cool, dry, healthful smoke without 
nicotine. No old pipe odor or taste. The nicotine re- 
moved by expansion, collected and retained intheabsorbent, 
cannot reach the mouth to injure the health. 

Ask your dealer for it; if he don’t have it send us $1.00 
and we will mail you one. Booklet free. 

: Money back if not satisfactory. 

Patented June 10, 1902. Reference Montg’y Trust Co. 


NEW ERA PIPE COMPANY, Room 6, 508 Green Street, Norristown, Pa. 


« 


STRENGTH 


WHITELY PUNCHING BAG 


| 
| 
Bag Punching trains the eye; builds muscles; fills | 


the lungs; gives health. 
The Whitely Punching Bag can be put up by any 
one in a moment and taken down in a second. 
No jar; perfect action. Price, $7.00, prepaid east 
of Denver; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufac- 
tured and sold under license from Alexander Whitely. 
Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed 
for certain motions. The Hi-Lo Adjustable gives a 
pull from top, bottom, both combined or centre without 
reversing. Beautifully finished, in box with artistic 
chart showing motions, etc. Price $2.00, prepaid. | 


HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR 


Something new forthe boy. A horizontal bar for 
the home. Can be set up or taken down in a moment. 
A firm support with strong cross bar and laminated | 
suspending rings. Price $5.00 prepaid. Add $1.00 
west of Denver. Nothing to compare with this bar 
for less than $15.00, and nothing like it at any price. 
Our goods sent prepaid for a short time only to iutro- 
duce. Send for handsome three-color catalogue. 


0. C.A. Mfg. Co., Dept. C, 428 Broadway, New York | 


Successor to the 0, C. A. Swing Co. 


A Christmas 
Gift 


of practical 

value. The 

/Peerless 4 

Combination 

Suit Hanger. 

Keeps the 

trousers, coat 

and vest in 

shape. Holds 

the three at one 

time. A gift that will find 

the owner grateful every 

day in the year as well as 
on Christmas Day. 


Compact — Practical— Cheap 
Set of Six 
$2.00 express 


Single hangers 35c. prepaid. 
Bracket, 


dealer 


Hangers and a 
prepaid. If your hasn’t them, 
send direct. Try ten days, if not satis- 
factory, return and your money refunded. 


HINCHER MFG. CO. 
Lock Box 312, Burr Oak, Mich. 


Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for 
Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, 
Insurance Policies and other valuable papers. 


PRICE $8.00. 


Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, duplicate keys. 
Inside climensions, 10 inches long, 6 inohes wide, 4 inches deep. 
Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 


140-paye illustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small _ capital 


The Victor Safe and Lock Co., Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ohio 
can make money with a MAGIC 


| A Y S LANTERN or STEREOPTICON, 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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The Crusade Against 
the ‘‘ Week End” 


By T. P.O’Connor,M.P. te 
Me,” 
HERE is nothing, one would be inclined 
a to think, very objectionable or crim- 
inal in the Week End—as it has come 
to be called in England. During the sum- 
mer months the Londoner has a unique 
opportunity of making the week end agree- 
ably. Within a few minutes of London there 
is the prettiest part of the Thames; with 
scenery laden with beauty, poetry; the deep 
green of the English grass, the solemnity of 
the English wood; the commingled sun and 
shadow of the English summer. Often as I 
have seen the Thames in summer, I still never 
ascend it without feeling as if I had been 
suddenly transported to some realm like that 
of Tennyson’s Idylls; its poetry and its 
entrancing beauty are inexhaustible. Imag- 
ine, then, the charm to a politician who has 
spent all his days and nights in the heated 
and enervating atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, having the opportunity of ex- 
changing all this for the fresh air and the 
opulent magnificence of the Thames. 

This is one of the reasons that has led to 
the institution of the Week End. There are 
others belonging to the modern changes in 
our methods of life. First, the introduction 
of the bicycle has sent to the country millions 
of Cockneys yearly who hitherto had never 
left the confines of the city. Then golf has 
drawn another section; and now there has 
come the motor-car—an innovation that is 
profoundly transforming life in London and 
that is about to raise in value all the country 
surrounding to an extent undreamed of even 
in the avarice of the jerry-builder. 

These are the things which have given rise 
to the London Week End. As will be seen, 
they are not, as I have said, either criminal 
or even objectionable; and yet the fact 
remains that the words Week End have come 
to be something like a term of reproach and 
scandal. When Mr. Balfour in the recent 
session of Parliament made the short parlia- 
mentary sitting take place on Friday instead 
of on Wednesday —as had been the case for 
generations—his enemies at once raised the 
cry against him that he was a ‘‘ Week 
Ender’’; which seemed to mean that he was 
one of the worst elements of society. Scorn 
was poured on him from many quarters tothe 
battle-cry; and, in short, it was distinctly 
proved that in certain parliamentary circles 
to call a man a Week Ender was seriously to 
assail his reputation as a good citizen. Now 
the cry has been taken up by the religious. 
I find in the papers of this week a serious 
discussion in the Church Congress—the 
annual parliament of the members of the 
Church of England —and no man or woman 
has a word to say in defense of the Week End 
or the Week Ender. There must be some- 
thing very wrong when so many different 
sections of society join in the attack. 

The secret is simple: it is that country life 
in England has undergone a transformation 
in recent years which is not for the better. 
The observation, indeed, applies to more than 
country life. Luxury, self-indulgence, the 
worship of mean things, and especially the 
worship of Mammon, have increased; the 
integrity of men, the dignity and self-respect 
of women have diminished during the last ten 
years. Andall this changeshows itself espe- 
cially in the life of the country house. 


A Vicious Influence in London Life 


Of all the vices which have increased in 
recent years in London that of gambling is 
the worst. England has always been more or 
less of a gambling country —for horse-racing 
for bets goes back almost to the days of the 
Saxon Kings; but gambling of that kind has 
usually been confined to limited circles. 
Now gambling is universal and everything is 
utilized for gambling. 

A few weeks ago there was a sudden and 
almost unaccountable little scare when the 
fortnightly accounts were being made up in 
the South African market. Nobody but those 
on the very inside could tell what was the 
real reason; but after a few days whispers 
began to appear in some of the lighter finan- 
cial journals that some West End speculators 
had gone out of their depths, and that their 
shares had accordingly been thrown on the 


BY JULIAN L. STREET iE 


Save Half Your Cigar Money 


We are making a great success of selling direct from 
factory to smoker exclusively, at half retail 
prices, the best possible cigars —all time-tested, 
tried-out brands; not one blend but many, to & 
suit every possible taste. We have madearepu- “%& 
tation for quality during the years we sold to 
dealers. Now we're making a reputation for 
saving in price as well, when we sell 


Direct from our Factory to You 


The saving in price does not come out of 
the cigars—they are better than ever. It 
comes from saving you the jobbers’, the 
salesmen's and the retailers’ profits — three 
profits in your pocket. The saving in price a Ae 
is clear to all. You can prove, without 
risk, how we'll please you in quality and 
critically satisfy your taste, for if you . E 
don't get as good a cigar or a better 
one from us for less money than you 
pay now—if you are not altogether 


pleased, you get your money back. 


Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp . . $10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . ° . .30 
Electric Carriage Lamps . 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns . 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 
$12.00 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits . . 2.25 
Battery Motors $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 2.00 
Electric Railway . 3.50 
Pocket Flash Lights 5 : 1.50 
Necktie Lights 5 75cto 3,00 


Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. The lowest price 
in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


YOU CAN BE CURED”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured hun- 
dreds of others. 80-page book sent free. The 
Philadelphia Institute—the pioneer school 
es stammerers, 1033 and 1043 Spring Garden 

E. S. Johnston, President 


, Philadelphia. 
om Year |2nd Founder, who cured him- 
selfafterstammering 40 years. 


The brilliant new novel by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
f Illustrated, $1.50 
) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


The SUN Typewriter No. 2 


Built on standard prin- 
ciples with superior 
advantages. 

A revelation in every 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 277 Wabash ‘Avenue, CHICAGO 


December 6, Fy 


Mary Mannering says 


‘*T think the little story delightful ! 
It is quite a new way of holding a 
conversation, and very interesting.”’ 


Given Awa 


Accept with our compliments 
“A Harmony in Two Flats.” 
A short love story; bright, 
breezy, witty. By Julian L. 
Street. Beautifully illustrated 
tn colors by Charles Williams. 


The accompanying illustration is a much fe 
duced reproduction of the colored cover. A real 
work of art, 


The book is free to you and a postal card 
bring it. 


23 East Twenty-second Street, NEW YORI 


and Get a Better Smoke = 


Why throw away one-half your cigar m 
many “in-between men" in the face of a 
risk '’ guarantee like this? 

Write for our booklet “‘ Rolled Reveries,” 
plaining everything, or to hasten matt 
$1.00 we will send a trial assortment of 20 
and blends; for 75 cents twelve regular 10 cent 
two for a quarter cigars; for 50 cents 
assorted fives and tens, each cigar s 
wrapped and described and showing you 

two for a quarter and 10 cent cig 
be bought in boxes of 25, 50, or 

from 4 cents to 6 cents each, others | 
2 cents to 3 cents each. All ti 
tation charges prepaid. 

Your own procrastination is 
prevents your becoming our s 
tomer and saving money. 


REFERENCES; 


Any Bank Any Agen 
Any Customer 


at 


HAVE 
YOU 


Literary Tale , 


Learn Journalism and Story- 
, Writing by mail. Send for free 
booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit; ’’ 
tells how to succeed as story- @ 
| writer, magazine-contributor, and 
newspaper-correspondent. MSS. 
+ criticised and revised; sold on 

Thornton West, Editor-in- Chief; 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATIO: 
67 Baldwin Building Indi 


commission. 


A DELIGHTFUL 


Christmas Presei 


Novel Interesting ~~ i 


<> A flying machine for cvervoaaa 
of simplicity — Single or Tand cm 
S, boy or girl can fly them and 

= delighted with one for Christmas. 
; mail to any address 10c, 3 for 2 


Write to-day. Agents Wan 
Zimmerman Flying Machine 0 
14 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 


Nearly 10,000 appointments mé 
year. Chances better for 1903. 


pointed. Established 1893. 
ulars /ree concerning government! 
salaries paid, examinations — 
where held in every State, our met 
Write to-day. 

National Corresponde 
Institute, 19-42 Second Ni 


Bank Bldg., Washing 


PATENT SECURED Fest cn 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest public 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured throu E 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE CO 


FREE. wVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. 


or FEES 


Earning Money in 


feature including 


Price $40.00 


Sun Typewriter Co. 
239 Broadway 
NEW YORK | 


Leisure Hours 42 22,0 


young woman wi 
ing to give up a few leisure hours can earn @ 
money this Winter by working for THE SATURD 
EVENING Post. Every bit of work done W 
liberally paid for, and to the best workers we 
in addition, give $5000 on February 1, and $21 
on May 1. If you are willing to try it address — 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, P! 


ateuses OR DIM 


“The Wild Indian’s 
Overcoat” 


Pendleton Indian Robes in beautifully 
fantastic colors are the decorative fad, and 
have superseded Oriental draperies because 
of their magnificent coloring and distinctly 
American tone. Splendid also for traveling 
and steamer rugs, athletic robes, veranda 
wraps, couch covers, trunk and box throws, 
bed and camping blankets, etc. More serv- 
iceable, more economical than anything 
heretofore employed. Asa 


Christmas Gift | 


there is nothing more acceptable. Anyone 
who admires the picturesque and who at the 
same time appreciates the comfort of a soft, 
light (yet warm) blanket will likely prefer a 
Pendleton Robe to any other gift you can 
jmagine. The price is moderate, too. 

We are the only manufacturers of real 
Indian robes. Every Pendleton Robe is made 


of finest wool and 
dyed in the fleece. 
Ask your dealer or 


department store, or 
remit us $5.00, nam- 
ing your choice of 
colorings, and mention- 
ing dealer’s name, and 
we will send a genuine 
Pendleton Indian Robe, 
express prepaid. 


Booklet No. 200, tilustrated in 
colors, free on request. As it is 
only a short time to Xmas better 
send for booklet at once. Wecan 
then fill your order in time. 


Indian Robe Co. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


Too Much Light 


hegreat trouble withelectric globes. Youoften 
ture a big bright glare when you want a sub- 
id glow. A common electric lamp can’t be 


med down. TheuncommonHYLOturnsupand 


wn like gus and fits into any ordinary socket. 


4cents a month 


‘1 pay for a light all night. Anybody with- 
) skill can use it. Write and find out about 
our ingenious lamps. 


| Baby Filament HYLO; price, in half-dozen lots, 


'55¢c per lamp f.o.b. Detroit. Single lamp by 
mail, prepaid, 65c. Send cash with order — 
money back if not satisfied. This lamp saves 
five-sixths. 


Send now for our 


iree Catalogue 


| brings it to you. 
it 


ie) ur well-known skates are sold everywhere. If your 
| dealer hasn't the style you want, we'll sell direct. 


IEY & BERRY, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


| prices. 


; J 
JY SKATES FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A postal card request 


Pie SAT ORDAY 


market, and so had brought about a collapse of 
I went up into the city and found the 
whispers take more definite shape; and then it 
was said that the cause of the market trouble 
was a certain well-known lady of high title and 
high position who had gone in for a big gam- 
ble in the expectation—which everybody 
shared —that the close of the war would bring 
about an immediate and big rise in the price of 
the South African shares. The expectation, 
as you know, was disappointed, hence there 
was nothing for it but to throw the very large 
number of shares this lady had bought on the 
market; and hence the slump. About the 
same time a young aristocrat, who had made 
4 300,000 in six weeks on American railway 
shares, went in for a big speculation also in 
South Africans. The slump came instead of 
the boom, with the result that he lost all his 
money except £100,000 which he had been 
wise enough to settle on his wife. 

This tumult of gambling is largely due to 
the fact that the leaders of the South African 
market with their enormous fortunes have 
become to a certain extent the leaders of 
London society. They as a rule do not 
encourage gambling; as a matter of fact, I 
should say that one of the pests of their lives 
is the constant demands upon them—espe- 
cially from fair lips—for tips. It is always 
dangerous to give tips; but especially is it 
dangerous to do so to a lady of fashion. 
There is an underlying notion in the illogical 
but practical mind of women that in gambling 
she should get her winnings and not pay her 
losses. Hence the terror which Rhodes, for 


one, always had of women. 


Gambling at cards is, however, still the 
prevailing vice. The introduction of the 
game of bridge has brought things to a 
climax. I need not say anything to you of 
the part that game plays in the social life of 
London; I hear you have got to almost the 


same point in America—that is to say, in | 


certain classes. The scandalous thing about 
the whole business is that gambling for heavy 
stakes is not only permitted but encouraged 
in the houses of some of the men and women 


| who ought to set an example tothe rest of the 


world. I will not mention any names, but 
some of the leaders in the world of gambling 
are also leaders in the world not only of friv- 
olous fashion but of serious politics. I asked 
a certain great lady once why it was that her 
name no longer figured in the house parties 


| of one of the greatest of English country 


houses. Her answer was that she was so | 
bored there that she could not stand it any 
longer. There was only one amusement— | 


that of gambling; and as she never gambled 
she had to spend most of her time by herself. 


The Disapproving Minority 


Do not imagine that all this is going on 
unnoticed and unrebuked. The majority of 
the world in England —as I dare say every- 
where else —worships the world, the flesh 
and the devil; but there is always a minority 
which holds out; and this minority, though 
it does not speak aloud generally, is yet ever 
there. Amid the general popularity which 
undoubtedly the King enjoys there is a minor- 
ity which does not at all approve of him and 
expresses its views quietly but emphatically. 
Nothing struck me more during his recent 
illness than to see the calmness, not to say 
apathy, with which the’ news was received in 
quarters where it would, I thought, have 
excited feelings of apprehension and of tragic 
grief. Indeed, I found it difficult to under- 
stand how anybody could fail to be moved by 
the human tragedy which was being unfolded 
before the world of a man menaced with death 
just when the long-delayed moment — for 
which he had waited for so many years — had 
come for his final glorification. But the 
streets of London were impassable with 
laughing and hooting crowds on the night of 
his operation, and big receptions were not 
interrupted; and in the Carlton Hotel there 
was a concert to which it was as much as 
one’s life was worth to try to get admission. 
And I could not help thinking how different 
would have been the aspect of London if the 
old Queen had been in the midst of a danger- 
ous illness. No one would have dared to 


| raise the note of gladness if death hovered 


about her bedside; indeed, the impressive 
silence and solemnity of London when she 
was approaching the end was one of the most 
impressive things in the history of England. 
It looks as if with her there passed away 
something of the old reverence for Royalty; 
and as if Modernity were ready to treat that 
ancient institution with something of the 
merciless analysis with which France of the 
eighteenth century examined, condemned 
and destroyed her ancient dynasties and 
century-old institutions. 
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$5,000 tor $510! 


E PUT the above startling headline at the top 
of our advertisement for two purposes — one to 
induce every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
to at least read the advertisement through. Second, in 
the hope that at least half of them will let us tell our 
story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment 
in New York real estate which we are convinced will 
actually give you $5,000 in return for your investing 
$10 down and $6 a month until you have paid $510. 

We have been advertising Brooklyn lots for two 
years past, and we have sold probably a thousand to 
SATURDAY EVENING Post subscribers. 

There are SATURDAY EVENING PostT readers who 
could invest and would invest if the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury made the above state- 
ment instead of a private corporation, and yet the 
private corporation in this instance may be just as 
capable and just as reliable as the Secretary of the 
Treasury. We know we have the greatest proposition 
in real estate ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not 
to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting the fact to you. 

$500 invested for a child will put him through college ; $500 invested 
for a young married couple will come close to making them independent 
in their old years ; $500 invested by a young man or a young woman will, 
in our opinion, pay them five times better than any life insurance they can 
possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at six dollars a month. 

Now, won’t you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our 
story? It won’t take long, it will be interesting ; we will send you some 
astonishing facts about New York and its marvellous growth that will 
interest you. You don’t object to getting this, do you? All right, sit 
down, right now, not to-morrow — ‘‘to-morrow’’ ruined Napoleon — 
to-day, now, this minute. A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute's 
time, may bring you a fortune. Isn’t it worth the while? 


THE FULLER BUILDING, OR 
“ FLATIRON” 
Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 23d 
St., New York. 300 feet high — 

20 stories, over 400 offices. 


Cost $3,000,000. 


Remember, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, a non-forfeiture agree- 
ment, a guaranteed increase of 25 per cent. within one year from Novy. I, 1902, a free 
round-trip to New York (east of Chicago, or like distance), the highest class of park-like 
improvements free, your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not found as represented. 
What more can we do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


DEPT. G 10 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co, in the 29th and 51st Wards 
trvestmients aman of limited tucome can possibly make within the cor; tte limits of Greater New Yord 
without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy ¢ 
whether he other section af the United States. 

THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN." 


represents one af the best 
It can be said 


he fullest confidence of the investor, 


resides in Greater New York or ana 


An unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent 
representatives in their own communities. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘‘Agency Department G 10,’' as above. 


Tea Spoons 


Before you begin to stock your 


Cereta Spoons 


silver-chest with table-ware compare 


2 : A Table S n 
the silversmith’s styles and values with i 


Tea Forks 


the Cereta Silverware, which you may 


Table Forks 
get only by means of the coupons that 


Tea Knives 


are in every package of Quaker Oats. Table Knives 


200 Egg Incubator 
For $] Wah 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in the world. 
This is a new one at a remarkably low price. Itis an en- 
largement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every fertile 
egg, and stand up to regular 
usage as well as the most 
costly. 

Write for free 

catalogue with 14 
€ olored UiEew. Ss. 


GEO. H. STAHL 
Quincy, Il. 


workmanship 
| made of hand-forged razor steel. Large commission paid AGENTS 


YOUR KNIFE MADE TO ORDER 
| aS Fully War- 

Be 

‘ ° 

. : Your photo, 
Lodge em- 
for soliciting orders. Send at once for circulars, terms and territory. 
THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1413 E. Second St., Canton, 0. 


ranted. Best 

$1.00. blem, name 

WE TRUST YOU FOR 10 DAYS & 
> a. 


material and 
and address in an indestructible transparent handle. Blades are 
— 22 = e. 


SEND ONLY A LOCK OF YOUR HAIR 
and we will mail a 22-inch fine HUMAN HAIR SWITCH to match, 
short stem, 244 oz. Ifofextraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 days; 
otherwise return. Itis free for selling 3switches at $1.50. Enclose 
4c postage. Mrs. Ayer's Hair Emporium, 18 Quincy St., Chicago 
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It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts 


Bailey’s 
poo 


Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle fullof comfort; fullof Nature’s 
restorative, and is sure to be appreciated. It is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and séays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Karache or ‘loothache. Jénds 
button together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), $1.00 | A «Doll's 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 |Bottle” given 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50] withevery 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 |_mail order 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. ILtubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILKS & Co., Agts., Montreal. 


| reaction. 
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STONE COMBINATION AWL 
MAGAZINE SCREW DRIVER 


The Simplest and Best Multiple Screw Driver 
Ever Made 


AWL INDISPENSABLE 


Fits any screw head from 3-in, to the smallest 
Price, 6O cts.— 2 for $1.00 


Postage Stamps not Received 
Sent Everywhere by Mail Prepaid 


Stone Mfg. Association yectiaa ct. 


Perfection in : 
design, simplicity, and 
superior workmanship 
and finish make the 


H. &R. 
SINGLE GUN 


the best holiday gift. 

Your dealer can sup- 

ply or we will sell to 

you direct. 
HARRINGTON & 

RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 

Dept. P 
Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of 
H. & R. REVOLVERS 
CATALOG FOR POSTAL 


E b id D A warm iron transfers 
Ml rol ery eSigns i Es ele Ne to any ma- 

ial. On receipt of 
20 cents I will send a eiticnce showing hundreds 
of designs and about 24 styles of initials. After 
you receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of designs, which I will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box E. P., Irvington, N. J. 
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THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


forty million strong, in the eddy which he 
told himself he mastered. The afternoon 
waned, night came on. The day’s business 
was to be gone over; the morrow’s campaign 
was to be planned; little, umexpected side 
issues, a score of them, a hundred of them, 
cropped out from hour to hour; new decisions 
had to be taken each minute. At dinner-time 
he left the office, and his horses carried him 
home again, while again their hoofs upon the 
asphalt beat out unceasingly the monotone 
of the one refrain, ‘‘ Wheat-wheat- wheat, 
wheat -wheat-wheat.’’ At the dinner-table 
he could not eat. Between each course he 
found himself going over the day’s work, 
testing it, questioning himself, ‘‘ Was this 
rightly done?’’ ‘‘ Was that particular de- 
cision sound?’’ ‘‘Is there a loophole here?’’ 
‘Just what was the meaning of that dis- 
patch?’’ After the meal the papers, con- 
tracts, statistics and reports which he had 
brought with him in his Gladstone bag were 
to be studied. As often as not Gretry called, 
and the two, shut in the library, talked, 
discussed and planned till long after mid- 
night. 

Then at last, when he had shut the front 
door upon his lieutenant and turned to face 
the empty, silent house, came the moment’s 
The tired brain flagged and 
exhaustion, like a weight of lead, 
hung upon his heels. But somewhere a hall 
clock struck, a single, booming note, like a 
gong—like the signal that would unchain 
the tempest in the Pit to-morrow morning. 
Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat- wheat ! 
Instantly the jaded senses braced again, in- 
stantly the wearied mind sprang to its post. 
He turned out the lights, he locked the front 
door. Long since the great house was asleep. 
In the cold, dim silence of the earliest dawn 
Curtis Jadwin went to bed, only to lie awake, 
staring up into the darkness, planning, devis- 
ing new measures, reviewing the day’s 
doings, while the faint tides of blood behind 
the eardrums murmured ceaselessly to the 
overdriven brain, ‘‘ Wheat - wheat - wheat, 
wheat-wheat-wheat. Forty million bushels, 
forty million, forty million.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Silver Counterfeits 


UCH annoyance is felt at the Treasury in 
Washington on account of a flood of 
bogus twenty-five-cent pieces which is coming 
into this country from the Philippine Islands. 
They are not manufactured there, but at 
Hongkong, being forwarded thence in quan- 
tities to Manila, where they are easily 
disposed of. American soldiers accept them 
readily enough; and, indeed, there is no 
obvious reason why anybody should reject 
them, inasmuch as they show no fault that 
could be detected by anybody not an expert. 
These pieces are composed of exactly the 
same material as Uncle Sam’s “‘ quarters ’’ — 
namely, nine parts silver and one part copper. 
Hence they have the correct “ ring,’’ and 
there is nothing seemingly wrong about them 
except that the figures of the date are not 
quite so fat as on the real coins, and, on close 
inspection, the counterfeits are seen to have a 
slightly ‘‘dished’’ appearance. These are 
not points that would strike the superficial 
observer, and that is why the imitation is 
regarded by the Secret Service as the most 
dangerous that has turned up for quite a 
while. 

At the present price of silver there is a 
profit of more than one hundred per cent. on 
each coin of this metal minted by our Govern- 
ment. Hence it is a simple matter for 
counterfeiters to employ the same alloy as 
that used by Uncle Sam, and the Treasury is 
hardly surprised to find that this is now being 
done on a large scale. 

Pretty nearly all of the counterfeit money 
made in the United States is turned out by 
foreigners. An iron pot, a ladle, some plaster 
of paris for a mould, and a small quantity of 
base metal are all the paraphernalia required 
in most instances tostartaprivate mint. But 
in some instances excellent dies are employed, 
and by such means immense quantities of bad 
cents have recently been thrown upon the 
market. So many of them are extant that 
any handful of coppers is more than likely to 
include one or two of them. The manufac- 
turers stamp them out of sheet copper, and the 
Government detectives usually discover the 
producing outfits by tracing the copper sold 
to foreigners of dubious occupation. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
: every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch works, 
LQ. Send for illustrated art booklet — free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois 


December 6, 


NP Doar 
to the Sun 


The timekeeping qualities of 
Elgin Watch are perfect—n 
door to the sun. 


Watch Word 


the world around, 
and durability. 
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Sold 


PITTSBURGH 


A Real Estate Opportunity of 
Unusual Promise 


West Pittsburgh is right in the heart of the 
world’s greatest industrial center — enjoys 
all the shipping facilities and advantages 
of Pittsburgh proper—five railroads ruti- 
ning through it. 

Four new manufacturing plants now 
being built will make 


Work for 2500 More Men 


at good wages, and cause a big increase in the 
value of West Pittsburgh real estate. Lots are 
cheap now and easy to buy — $100 up—10 percent. 
down and balance on easy monthly instalments. 

It is your opportunity to get a start in a commu- 
nity that has made more millionaires than any other 
community in the world. 


Write for maps and full particulars to-day. 


WEST PITTSBURGH REALTY COMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Artistic 
Pencil Pointer 


Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
ae point. Superior in effectiveness 
to any of the costly ma- 
chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, of 
Philadelphia, writes: ‘It is 
the only one I have ever come 
across that does the work in a 
really perfect manner.'’ 
Sample sent postpaid for 
15c., two for 25c. Wholesale 
prices on application. 
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Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 
with the C. & N. W. Ry. OPER ATOR 


is due to the thorough in- 
struction received at Dodge’s Institute, Val- 


paraiso, Ind. F. A. Mounry, 

Ate eee Tel. Operator, La Fox, IIl. 
Write Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full particulars. 
We teach telegraphy thoroughly. School established 1874. Total 
cost, tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and room, six 
months’ course, $82. This can be reduced. Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana 


eis BEDSIDE AND READING TABLE 


Adjustable For Many 
Purposes 


Indispensable in the §& 
Sick-Room. 
Handsome oak top, 
rigid steel frame, 
beautifully finished. 
An ornament to any 
home. Send for booklet. 
BAKER & SONS CO. 
63 Lake Street 
Kendallville, Indiana 


My $10 American Typewriter 


Last Christmas I bought one for 
my boy instead of the printing 
press he asked for. Christmas 
morning I started to show him 
how it worked, and then became 
so much interested I ordered 
another for myself. 

It is a capital business 
typewriter. 

Send for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER (00. 
264 Broadway, New York 


A Mail Education Without Cash Outlay— 


AY young man or young woman desiring to secure an education through any Correspo 
School in the United States can do so without expense through THE SATURDAY EVENING 
A little work in leisure hours is all that is necessary 


Address the Educational Bureau, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphi a 


plan. You select the school; we pay the bills. 


Atositive Relief “ 
Chapped Hands, Chat 


and all afflictions of 
skin. ‘A little higher in 
perhaps, than worthless 
stitutes, but a reason for tt.” 
Delightful after shaving. Sold | 
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| Pen Mightier than Sword 
| If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, make it 4 


i} pay. Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write 
] what you think, feel and see—turn it into money. 


ven JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general 
instruction in literary composition — word 
study, reviewing, reporting, space wri- 
ting, story writing, proof-reading, etc. 
We give individual instruction. 

Write for catalog. 


Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 162 Majestic 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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J. W. Miller’s incubator —made by 
the man who knows. It is 
really self-regulating. j = 


30 DAYS FREETRIAL § 


We get no money until you are per- 
fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. 
J.W. MILLER Co. . 
Box 54 Freeport, Tl. 
(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 


The Morley 
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fortable and safe. 
for descriptive bool 


The Morley Company, D 
19 South 16th Street, Phi 
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Honduras, 1891, lc to 1 peso, 35 cents. 
Honduras, 1891, 2, 5, 10 pesos, 35 cents. 


Both of the above'sets, consisting of 14 m 
stamps, only 65 cents. Fine stamps on approv: 


percent. discount. jy, y, MORRISON, Smeth 
High-Grade 4x5 
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Camera trade were su 
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NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANG 3 
Dept. 8K, 114 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pi 


Or if you would like to draw them, w! 
beautiful colored publication contain 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 

DAN McCARTIHILY, Diree' 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, Ne 
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UMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New 
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) We Do Your 
Christmas 
Guessing 
for You 


_ Every Christmas time we help folks out of the 
Annual puzzle by showing them how the Angle 
Lamp is, to some people, the most acceptable 
| gift possible. Surely there must be some one in 
your home or in your circle who loves to read or 
; Tan. or sew at night, and therefore needs good 
—some one who has a favorite spot which 
the Angle Lamp, with its beautiful, brilliant and 
| Mellow light, would make cosier and more invi- 
i Think it over and send at once for our 
catalogue. 
enemies too that the Angle Lamp never 
kes, smells or gives any trouble — uses ordi- 
tary kerosene — is unbelievably economical and 
ly the best light for the home, store, 
—everywhere, Catalogue E. P. free, show- 
all styles from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY 
76 Park Place, New York 
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q Indestructible buttonholes. 
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ER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 
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The Christmas Mutineers 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Sit down and tell us about it,’’ said 
Grace. ‘‘After we all cry ‘ Merry Christmas’ 
what’s going to happen next?”’ 

““Haven’t time,’’ said Eric. ‘‘ The train’s 
laid. Reports are made every five minutes 
to the Secret Central Committee who sit in 
continuous session. I must ask you to be 
initiated at once.’’ 

““Tnitiated?’’ I said. 


““ That’s always part of a conspiracy,”’ said , 


Eric, producing a small, soggy bit of plum- 
cake. 

““T didn’t know you had to eat things!”’ 
exclaimed Grace. 

““Tt’s symbolical,’’ said Eric. 

““Wish you had a fresher-looking piece,”’ 
I said. 

“Tf you only knew the trouble we had 
taken to get it!’’ said Eric. ‘‘ But of course 
you don’t know and never will. Charley bun- 
coed it out of a kid on Forty-second Street! ”’ 

*“T don’t believe I care to conspire,’’ I said. 

“Perhaps you’d rather be boiled in oil and 
the pieces flung to the wolves,’’ said Eric. 

*“T almost believe I should,’’ I said. 

“‘ Bring on your wolves,’’ said Grace. 

‘Oh, come along and be a good fellow,”’ 
pleaded Eric. ‘‘It’s part of the game, you 
know. You really must do it.’’ He forced 
a bit of cake on each of us as he spoke. 

““T wonder if I’ll ever see happy Bantong 
again,’’ I remarked as I swallowed mine. 
Grace took hers in silence. You could have 
heard a pin drop. You don’t get good plum- 
cake on Forty-second Street. 

“Ts there any initiatory ice water?’’ Grace 
asked. 

‘“No,’’ returned Eric, ‘‘ but you take this 
piece of holly and draw it slowly across your 
heart saying ‘O. F. C.’” 

““T suppose that stands for ‘orfully fearful 
cake,” 7708 said: 

““* Old-fashioned Christmas’!’’ explained 
Eric. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed to be so 
stupid before a lady.’’ 

Grace took the holly and performed the 
rite. She handed it to me and I did the 
same. Eric heaved a sigh of relief and put 
the branch back into his pocket. He was 
turning to leave us when Grace caught him 
by the arm. 

“Oh, tell us something more about it,’’ 
she said. 

““ By Jove,’’ said Eric, ‘‘ we found every- 
body sick of this hiding in the dark and crazy 
fora real Christmas. Liversedge went scoot- 
ing to the Waldorf for plum-pudding; Phipps 
and Lane raided a slum social on Third 
Avenue for mistletoe and crackers; Mrs. 
Santley’s chauffeur knew a place where we 
could swipe a wallopping ‘ Peace on Earth 
and Good-will toward Men.’ Portheus 
started off in his whizz-cart to get holly or 
die. Maybe you think the committee hasn’t 
worked! ’’ 

“ They’ve laid up treasure in Heaven,’’ 
said Grace. 

‘Not to speak of a possible rumpus on 
earth,’’ I added. 

“Well, it’s done now,”’ said Eric, not 
without a trace of uneasiness. ‘‘ Don’t forget 
the signal,’? he went on. ‘‘ Three blasts of a 
kid’s trumpet.’’ And with that he departed 
with an apprehensive giggle. 

““T hope he won’t get us into a mess,”’’ said 
Grace. ‘‘It would be terrible if she were 
really offended.’’ 

“Tt serves her right for trying to cheat us 
out of Christmas,’” I said. 

‘“T thought you liked sitting with me here 
alone,’’ said Grace. 

““Oh, I meant the principle of the thing,’’ 
I returned. 

Toot! Toot! Toot! 

You’ll hardly believe it, but the sound of 
that little tin horn made our hearts leap. 
The next room suddenly blazed up with lights 
and reverberated with the laughter and cheers 
of inpouring guests. I took Grace’s hand 


and raced with her into the midst of it, arriv- 
ing just in time to joinin the mighty cheer of 
Christmas Forever! Mrs. Lee-Courtney had 
risen from the divan where she had been sit- 
ting with Roger Snow, and the pair, side by 
side, stood regarding us with amazement. I 
think fora moment she was good and angry, 
for she turned all colors and her black eyes 
flashed as she pressed closer to Snow’s side. 
But he was quick to save the situation and 
burst out with a roar of laughter. It was a 
little forced, I think, but at that moment as 
welcome as a streak of sunshine through a 
bank of storm. The indignation melted from 
Mrs. Lee-Courtney’s face, and somebody 
passing Snow a sprig of mistletoe he waved 
it above her head and gallantly kissed her. 
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$1.50 
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Catalogue Drawers — 
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Slides — 
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Base Section, No. 866, with 
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Gold Medals 


For superiority of design, material, 
construction, workmanship, finish 
and mechanical features, “ Macey” 


Sectional Filing Systems received 
the Gold Medal—the highest 
awards at both the Pan-American 
and Charleston Expositions. 


We pay freight to all points east of the 
Mississippi and north of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. (Freight equalized to 
points beyond.) 

Makers of High- 


The Fred Macey Co.,Ltd., grade oftce ena 

Grand Rapids, Mich. vost feted BE 
New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 178 Federal Street; 
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‘Sectional Filing Systems 


ALL IN SECTIONS— Begin with just the 
KINDS and NUMBER of sections you need to- 
day. Add more sections of ANY KIND as the 
growth of your business demands. Always 
the appearance of a SINGLE CABINET no 
matter how many sections are used. Write 
for catalogue No. ‘“‘R-19’’—it explains all. 


On Approval 


—There is never any risk in buy- 
ing genuine “Macey” goods—we 
ship every article “On Approval,” 


subject to return at our expense if 
not found at our FACTORY 
PRICES 40 to 100 per cent. greater 
value than is obtainable anywhere 
at retail. 
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In Twenty Years we have 
saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
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STEEL PENS 


The Standard American Brand. Established 1860 


They cost a trifle more than the common makes, but you get a 


Pen that will last longer and write better. 


A complete sample 


Card— 42 Pens for 25 Cents or a card with selected numbers— 
12 Pens for 10 Cents will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


The Only 
The Only , Carbon Paper 
Guaranteed to be indelible— 
free from smut—not to soil the 
fingers or paper —to write clear- 
ly and to outwear two sheets 
of other brands. Colors: pur- 
ple, blue, black. Size, 8 x 13 
or 84x14. Express prepaid 
for 10c. per box extra. Personal 
checks must include exchange. 
Money backif Office Supply Co. 
wanted. Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


349 Broadway, New York City 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 

and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 

ing for board if desired. Railroads 

give our graduates immediate em- 

ployment and furnish free passes to 

destinations. We always have more 

orders for operators than we can fill, 

ae and can give ourstudents choice of different 

railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
catalogue giving full information. 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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This was the signal for a renewed outburst, 
and we all crowded about our hostess and 
deafened her with the wishes of the season. 
The ‘‘ Peace on Earth and Good-will toward 
Men,’’ elaborately worked out on a wire 
frame, burst in at a run and a second later 
was triced up between two large pictures. 
Men appeared with double armfuls of holly 
with which a dozen volunteers began to deco- 
rate the room. Chairs were piled on chairs 
and intrepid individuals tied mistletoe to 
the chandeliers with bits of ribbon the women 
tore from their dresses. It was the gayest 
sight imaginable, and the fact that it had 
been so nearly touch and go with Mrs. Lee- 
Courtney added additional zip to the whole 


‘i The Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch 


Every boy should have a watch as soon as 
he can tell time, and THE INGERSOLL 
is the one that every boy can and should - 
have. Its usefulness is not limited to 
youth, but it is the time-piece appreciated 
by every age, class and condition. 
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a1 every 7 was cine ¢« a: | 
affair, Everybody was talking at Once) the | The Ingersoll Dollar Watches are made by automatic 
Secret Central Committee, with Christmas | machines and expert workmen to meet the highest re- 
crackers hung round their necks by way of | quirements for service and accuracy. They could not be 
Ey aa ‘ife “ated @amarecine: ice t tl | made so good for many times the price if we did not 
yadges, vociferated conflicting orders a 1€ | make and sell overtwo millions every year. Every ONE 


bears our guarantee that it will keep accurate time, and the 
watch, the guarantee and the name Ingersoll stand to- 
gether as an assurance to you of worth and excellence, 


Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL and 


i | full strength of their lungs; somebody began 
i to bang dance music on the piano. 
Suddenly the impressive and venerable 
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MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
THE MOULDED RECORD AND THE NEW REPRODUCER 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching; perfectly smooth and natural. 
The Moulded Records are “ high speed,"’ made of hard wax, 
freely and safely handled. With the New Recorder perfect 
records can be made at home. NEW REPRODUCERS on 
all PHONOGRAPHS, Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 
to $100.00. Records, 50¢; $5 per dozen 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 

N. Y., 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Av. San 
Francisco, 933 Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart St. George, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 


happy with a 
¢ DAISY 
yor SENTINEL 

air rifle 


It is a Christmas gift 
he would surely appre- 
ciate. It will give him 
lots of innocent amuse- 
ment, and he’ll become 
a crack shot withont 
danger, noise, smoke or 
powder. 

The possession of a 
good gun helps to make 
a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an 
innocent and_ practical 
kind. Our rifles have 
walnutstocks,handsome 
nickeled steel barrels, 

improved sights and interchangeable parts. 


If your dealer will not sell youa 


“Daisy” or “Sentinel” 


send us his name and we will send any style from factory, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price 
No, 1— Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 
48 times, . en Nepre: Lok ea 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots 
either shotordarts,. ..... 
No, 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot 
ordarts; 05: oe aol ae LOO. 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 
303 shot, . Rett etney oo st Meets) 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, 35c. 


Daisy Button and tii hlet free. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


$1.25 
$1.00 
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The System that Made all«“STRONG MEN” 


Any one can get great physical 
Strong strength and perfect health with 


The Milo 
Bar-Bell Syste 


oe 


It is the only 
system equally 
adapted to the 
novice or the 
professional, and 

which will give you great physical 
strength without your tiring of the work, 
and without any possible risk of strain, 
increasing your work gradually as your 
Strength increases. It is the only sys- 
tem which you could sell again after 
you were through with it for as much 
as you paid for it. It is sold on the 
understanding that you can try it for 15 
days, and, if not entirely satisfactory, 
get your money back. It is the system 
that made all ‘strong men "’ strong — 
even those who now advertise systems 
of their own. The illustration shows 
Mr. Harry McCord holding out our 
Bar-Bell weighted to 31 Ibs. You can 
become as strong as he is now. Our 
Course of Instruction is FREE. Write 
for our interesting and instructive book- 
let on “ PROGRESSIVE WEIGHT 
LIFTING,” sent FREE on receipt of 
2 cents for mailing. 


Milo Bar-Bell Co., 410 D Merchants’ 
and Mariners’ Bldg., Philada., Pa. 


Our 200-page book ‘* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering”’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage, 
LEWIS STAMMERING S¢ ILOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


figure of Judge Akershaw was seen to rise 
uponachair. The Secret Central Committee, 
in paroxysms, demanded silence. Everybody 
peremptorily hushed everybody else. The 
judge took out from under his frock coat the 
toy trumpet that had originally called us to- 
gether, and putting it to his lips, blew three | 
tremendous squeaks. Then he bade us, in 
that booming voice that had been tuned for 
thirty years on the Supreme Bench, to form a 
lane and leave an open way from the door to 
where our hostess and Mr. Snow were still 
standing. This done, he got off his chair, 
backed with it into the front rank, looked 
about to see that everything was ready, and 
tooted another toot. 

The door opened from without. There 
was a moment of silent suspense interrupted 
only by the faint sound of whispering in the 
hall. Then, as we were again hushed, a 
little boy appeared beating a toy drum, and 
behind him a smaller boy still, bearing a 
lighted Christmas tree bigger than himself. 

There was a thundering roar of welcome, 
but the little fellows, well-drilled and undis- 
mayed by the noise, marched between us, 
deposited the tree at the feet of Mrs. Lee- 
Courtney and wished her a merry Christmas. 

““Grace,’’ I said, after the uproar had 
somewhat subsided, ‘‘ I had nearly forgotten 
to give you a present,’’ and I drew off the 
only ring I wore, an odd Chinese one with a 
single emerald that Li Hung Chang had 
presented me with. Her eves brightened 
with pleasure, and she began to examine 
herself for some pin or trinket to give me in 
return. 

““Oh, Evan;’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t believe I 
have a single thing, unless you’d have me 
come to pieces before your eyes.”’ 

“You know what I want most,’’ I said, 
“though you did gag me with a promise.”’ 

“Are you still of the same mind?’’ she 
asked. 

““ More than ever,’’ I said. 

“Then I needn’t look for anything 
you’re going to have it all,’’ she said: 

““ The girl, too, of course,’’ I said. 

‘“ Oh, yes, the girl,’’ she returned. 

I hope nobody saw me kiss her. 

“It’s so nice to give people Christmas | 
presents that they like,’’ she said. | 
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To Frank Norris 
By Emery Pottle 


CEE and kind he lived, rich in the gracious 
dignity 

Of labor and of love. 

And knowing him our House of Life 

Mote perfect grew, and added to its symmetry 

A turret strong and bold — 

A battlement within whose high serenity we dwelt 

Content, as friends must ever be. 

: 3 5 . So in his death | 

This splendid masonry of love's upbuilding 

Has crumbled grievously to carth ; 

Our House of Life, more incomplete than in the 
days before his coming, 

Stands strangely desolate ; 

Only a bird, full-throated with the melody of 
hope, 

Sings in the empty courtyard. 
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| Illustrated circular giving list of prominent users, and special price 


see that you get it. 
A DOLLAR and you will receive one by 
return mail postpaid. Address Dept. 2r. 


a ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., New York oe 


If you don’t, SEND US 


—Pi— 


ENORMOUSLY 
The Largest SALE 


f Cigarettes 


15" 


Cork Tips or Plain 


SURBRKUG COMPANY, Makers. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT —" 


one which is used daily by the recipient —is a diary. It increases 


in value every day. It will be appreciated by man, woman and 
child and is a constant reminder of the giver. The handsomest, 
best and cheapest diary is 


‘Huebsch’s YEAR BOOK | 


FOR 1903 


It contains 365 pages, each with the day, date, number of days 
past and to come, for memoranda and record; calendars for three 
years, postal information and a silk ribbon book mark. 


PRICES, DELIVERED: 
“YOUR MEMORY IN CLOTH COVERS” 


(Copyrighted) 


No. 23. Cloth bound,6x9Q, $0.75 
No, 24. ae se 434, x 53, .50 
“EDITION DE LUXE” 

No. 25. Leather bound,6x9Q, 1.65 
No. 26. a sé 44x53, 1.10 


Nos. 25 and 26 are beautiful specimens of bookmaking; yellow 
bond paper; rich red leather covers decorated in gold ; gilt edges; 


Nos. 23 and 24 are handsome and substantial and will stand as 
much handling as the higher-priced books. 


An individual name stamped in gold on any book, 15 cents extra, 


for lots of six or more Year Books to out-of-town purchasers, free. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Mfr., 151 Nassau St., New York ‘ | 
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YOUR HEALTH IS YOUR FORTUNE 


A Complete Work on 


Physical ,"2" 
Culture 25¢ 


“Health or Lung and Muscular 
Gymnast.cs’’ is a clear, concise 
and simple description of the most 
beneficial exercises for attaining 
perfect health and form. Used with 
remarkable success, as many testi- 
monials from students testify. The 
book is complete with photographic 
illustrations, and the entire course of 
instruction is contained in it. Phys- 
ical Directors of Colleges and Y. M. 
C. A.'s praise its value. By following 
instructions you can keep in normal and healthy condition 


and enlarge and strengthen any portion of the body. Price 25c. 
in silver, and will _be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Cromie Breathing Tube develops the Bust, Lungs and in- 
creases Chest 2 to4 in. Price 25c. Book and Tube 50c. 
Address, W, J. CROMIE, Physical Director Y. M. C. A., 
Norton Building, Easton, Pa. 


Guarantees to increase the 
strength and vitality of 
any man, woman or child 
in a course of lessons 


My gymnasium is one of t 
largest and best equipped 
New York. My facilities f 
taking care of pupils —wheth 
personally or by mail—are u 
excelled. 1 have never fail 
to permanently relieve perso 
with almost any ailment or deformity. All is a 
complished without medicine or the knife. 


Send for particulars regarding my courses ai 
methods, or if in vicinity call, | 
Anthony Barker’s School of | 
Physical Culture | 

1164 Broadway, Department F, NEW YOR 
A complete course of Ph: : 


Special Offer 
ical Culture worth ma’ 


For $ | .00 times the price. 


Physical Culture Simplified 
By Prof. Anthony Barker ; 


Finely bound in cloth. IJllustrated with 54 fu 
page half-tones from life, and every move minut 
described. A few moments expended each d 
will accomplish wonders if instructions are f 
lowed. If ailing, you will become not only w 
but strong. For sale at all bookstores, or se 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers and Distributors New York 


Special 
Holiday Offe 


tp To meet the popular demand 
an inexpensive Pyrography 

capable of executing even difh 
work, we have placed on sale oy 


SPECIAL PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90 at $2.4 


Regular value $3.00. Outfit consists of Platinum Poi 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Umi 
Cork Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped cty 
Wood, and full instructions, all contained in fine Leathere} 
Box, and sent C, O. D. for examination, if desired. 
40-p. Catalogue No. P 38—FREE., Illustra 
hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, rea 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., CHICAG | 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


ship. Each member receives t 
official club organ every month, includij 
six pieces of high-class vocal and inst 
mental new music each month. 18 pieces in 

Each member will also receive a certificate of Mem! 
ship, which gives the privilege of Club Room in New Y 
City, and of buying literature, music or musical instrum 
of any description at wholesale prices, saving you 4 ; 
per cent. to 60 per cent. on your purchases. Don't fail to 
at once. You will get much more than your money's Wo} — 


MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB | 


150 Nassau Street, New York 


? Cents P#ys for three months’ memb' 4 


“Christmas comes but once a year” with its joy and gladness for “little shavers.” 


| Williams’ Shaving Soap, with its big, thick, glorious lather, brings joy and gladness, comfort and 
Satisfaction to all “shavers” every day in the year. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. Z SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
(TRIAL SIZE) WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. in Stamps. (TRIAL SIZE) WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. in Stamps. WILLIAMS’ GLYCERATED TAR (Toilet) SOAP, 10c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, Grastonsury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 
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You press the button — then do the rest. 


By the Kodak system every step in picture taking and picture § 
making is accomplished in daylight,—loading, unloading, developing, — 
fixing, printing. The Kodak way gives better results than the old 


way, too. 


DARK-ROOM ABOLISHED 


Kodaks, $5:09 to $75.00 | 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2:09, $6.09 and $7:589 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE US, FOR THE | Rochester, N. Vu , 


™ NEW BOOKLET, ““THE KODAK WAY.” 
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Good Soap—Healthy Skin 


Your skin cannot get along without soap and retain its healthy condition. Nature throws off the impurities of the system through 
the pores and nothing but good and pure Soap will absolutely cleanse the surface of the body from such impurities. 

FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap is the best Soap made for this purpose. It cleanses thoroughly, stimulates circulation, 
makes the skin soft and velvety and acts as a general antiseptic. It is made of Pure Glycerine and Pine Tar, two of Nature’s best balms 
for skin and scalp. Good Grocers and Druggists will supply FATIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap at 5 cents a cake. If you 
have any trouble in finding it write us for free sample cake, postpaid. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. K, Caicaco 
CALENDAR FREE ! iii) Plate calendargonioose, thistetuemandsomest and tnost artiatie Calendar creetioarer the yen 
Besides the Calendar proper, it contains fout perfect lithographic reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. 5 ; 
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pastures and looks down to further loneliness across 

many slanting levelsof pine-tops. These descend suc- 
‘cessively in smooth, odorous, evergreen miles until they reach 
‘}the open valley. Hererunsthe stage road, if you can discern 
lit, from the railway to the continuously jubilant cow-town of 

Likely, Wyoming; and here, when viewed from the cabin 
‘|through a field-glass, you can readily distinguish an antelope 

from a stone in the clear atmosphere which commonly pre- 

vails. The windows of the cabin are three, and looking in 
through any of them you can see the stove, the table, and the 
lingenuous structure which does duty as a bed. During the 
}season of snow, from November until May, the cabin (in the 
days of which I speak) was dwelt in by no one; while through 
ithe open weather some person of honesty and resource would 
‘be sent thither from the headquarters ranch on Sunk Creek 
two or three times, to stay no longer than his duties required, 
and to come back with his report as 
soon as they should be performed. 
Such a man would live here with 
canned food and the small stove, sel- 
‘dom having other company than his 
own; and, if he was not of those who 
‘converse aloud with themselves, he 
‘could hear now and again some large 
\bird crying as it passed among the 
pines, and always the voice of 
Spitting Cat. This-stream foamed 
by the cabin to fall and wander devi- 
ously away into the great silence of 
jthe mountains. Likely was eighteen 
miles distant, and to this place the 
man could ride in four hours by a 
‘recently discovered trail, which was 
| the shorter one, and followed the trib- 
jutary stream of the Spitting Kitten; 
|and sometimes the man did so ride 
| for his mail, or for more canned food, 
(or for a game of -chance in the con- 
|tinuously jubilant cow-town of 
\Likely, Wyoming. 
' Upon a midday in June, had you 
|secretly peered through any of the 
windows in the cabin, you could have 
Seen a seated man, tightly curved 
Over the table and apparently dying 
in convulsions brought on by poison; 
|for the signs of a newly finished meal 
“were near him, There was a coffee- 
|pot, and a dish of bacon, and three- 
/quartersof apie. But it was merely 
| Scipio Le Moyne endeavoring to write 
a letter; and no task more excrucia- 
ting was known to this young man. 

“Dear friend,’ he had begun, 

4 got no dictionery, but ——’’ 

_ At this point a heavy blot had intervened as he was chang- 
ing the personal pronoun into a capital I. 

Oh gosh!’’ he sighed, and for a while could spell no 
more. He sat back, staring at the paper. ‘‘It’s not toa 
| girl,” he presently muttered. ‘‘I guess I’ll not start a fresh 
| Sheet.’” And while the perspiring Scipio laid his nose to his 
‘pen and dragged himself onward from word to word, a bad 


i: cabin on the Spitting Cat lies lonely among the high 
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old gentleman with a black coat and a white beard was 
coming stealthily up from the valley through the thick pines. 
He was still some miles away, and he meant to Jook in at one 
of the windows, and regulate his conduct according to what 
he should then see. He was by no means sure that Scipio 
had what he wanted, which was as much money as he could 
get, or any fraction thereof; but he had a shrewd suspicion 
that he could ascertain this without any extreme use of deadly 
weapons. 

Scipio Le Moyne was making his first stay in the Spitting 
Cat cabin, and in his mind there welled a complacence not 
to be justified; for when a thick roll of money is in a man’s 
trousers, and the man’s trousers are upon the man, and the 
man is writing a letter at a table, you see at once how unsafe 
the money is if the man’s six-shooter is lying out of reach on 
the bed behind him. It should be hanging at his hip, or in 
the armhole of his waistcoat, or stuck elsewhere handily 
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CHEERFULLY. 


“HELLO, UNCLE PASCO!” SAID HE 


about his immediate person. And so it would have been on 
any ordinary day of Scipio’s life; but alas! on this day he 
was writing a letter, and was therefore not quite accountable. 
There were many things that he did not enjoy —cooking, for 
example, or a bucking pony, or gun trouble in a saloon; but 
these worries he could usually meet. The only crisis which 
invariably disturbed him (except, of course, having to talk to 
Eastern ladies when they visited the Judge’s ranch, ) was to 
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meal 


After his 
this noon he had reclined upon his bed, putting off the hate- 


be face to face with ink and a pen. midday 
ful moment. Thus recumbent he had unbuckled his belt for 
comfort and got none, for the letter made him restless. At 
length, with a mind absent from everything save the coming 
ink and pen, he had gone to them, leaving his revolver among 
the rumpled blankets. 

Complacence welled in his mind because of errands accom- 
plished. He had been trusted, and he had a pride in it deeper 
than any words he was willing to utter, and a gratitude which 
he would express by inference alone. He would do every- 
thing that they had given him to do so well that it could not 
be done better; that he would thank his friend the 
Sunk Creek foreman for giving him this chance to show his 
abilities—and his radical honesty. (Scipio was not in the 
least honest on the surface.) He would take no man’s word 
for an inch of the work that he had been sent to oversee on 
both sides of the mountain; he 
would visit the various camps when 
he was not expected; every cow to 
be bought should be bought on 
his own inspection and not on the 
seller’s assurances. But these trusts 
were little compared with the heavy 
wages that he was carrying to pay 
off certain men when certain work 
should be finished. He had hoped 
to be rid of this at but late 
snows and high water had delayed 
the work. 

Scipio Le Moyne was among the 


is how 


once, 


newcomers at the headquarters ranch 
on Sunk Creek. His character had 
not yet been tested by a year’s scru- 
tiny. He was known to ride and 
rope well, and to cook indifferently, 
and to return from town having be- 
haved himself less i]] than the worst; 
but Judge Henry had drawn back 
from putting in his hands a tempta- 
tion so potent as the wages. Much 
ready money is a burning argument 
for a holiday! To cautious 
sentiments of the Judge his foreman 
had replied scarcely more than ‘‘I 
have studied Scipio mighty thor- 
ough.’’?’ To Scipio himself, the 
friend for whose he was 
thus pledging his good judgment, 
remarked, *‘ Stay with 


these 


character 


he merely 

the money.’’ 
“Stay with it!’ 

overcome by 


exclaimed Scipio, 
nearly his feelings. 
He wanted to hug the foreman; and 
lest his eyes should betray 
thing he narrowed them to a wicked slit, and put on the 
disguise of jocularity. ‘‘If yu’ say so I’ll stay with it till I 
come home with it.’’ 

The usually sharp-witted foreman was at a loss. 
“Sure!” Scipio explained. ‘“‘I’ll pay the 
they’re owed and take ’em into Likely and win it back off 
‘em. Why, it’s the kind of plan yu’ might think of yourself.’’ 

““You’re cert’nly shameless,’? murmured the foreman, 


some- 


boys what 


‘“So my enemies all say,’’ retorted Scipio. Thus had he 
departed to Sunk Creek. 

And now, having done well most things he was sent to do, 
his heart was so grateful to his friend that he would conquer 
his distaste for the pen, and write a long letter without a 
single word of thanks in it—the thanks would merely be 
between every line. The truly heavy load of responsibility 
was stiil with him, but safe with him; that money would go 
into the hands of the men at the Flat Iron outfit to-morrow, 
and surprise them. Had he not been adroit? No one sus- 
pected he was the paymaster. Visiting Likely once for his 
mail and some supplies, he had been obliged to spend the 
night there. His prudence as to whisky and general abste- 
miousness of conduct that night might point, he feared, to the 
fact that he carried money he was ‘‘staying with.’’ He even 
felt a certain attend his movements. He 
therefore began to speak deceitfully to the company he sat 
among. Had anybody else, he inquired, been through here 
from Sunk Creek? Nobody else had, it appeared; and Scipio 
smoked for a while. 

““Well,’’ he remarked at length with a certain gloom, like 
one who speaks from an offended heart, ‘‘ a man don’t enjoy 
bein’ mistrusted. Not if there’s never been nothing to justify 
it.’’ He said no more, waiting for some one to draw the 
desired inference from this utterance. 

After a matter of some five minutes the inference was 
appreciated and he received a counter-offer, so to speak, a 
trifle too obviously aimed. ‘‘ Them hands at the Flat Iron,’’ 
said the offerer, ‘‘ has most finished their job, ain’t they?” 

““T don’t know about them,’’ said Scipio, keeping in the 
land of inference. ‘‘I’ve finished mine, I know.’”’? Then, 
after a proper pause and with proper bitterness, he finished: 
“Tf folks can’t trust me they can’t hire me.”’ 

It was lightly handled, and it did its work in Likely. All 
Likely gossiped next day about how Judge Henry would not 
let Scipio handle the Flat Iron money, and how Scipio let his 
feelings be shown too plain for self-respect —all Likely, save 
one close observer. The old gentleman with the black coat 
and the white beard thought that it was odd in Scipio to 
behave so carefully during his night in town, odd and inter- 
esting to drink nothing and go to bed early in the hotel. 
“That kind don’t,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘ not usually when 
they’re mad at their employer and goin’ to quit their job.”’ 
The old gentleman did not gossip, but grew thoughtful. One 
morning he got on his old pink mare, and took a quiet trail 
for Spitting Cat. He thought he knew the way, but lost him- 
self, and luckily met a man on the stage road who directed 
him up the old, established trail. Orrather, it was lucky that 
he lost himself, else he would have arrived before Scipio had 
unbuckled his pistol and forgotten everything in the world 
but this letter he was knee-deep in. 


observation to 


“Dear friend 1 got no dictionery but if any of my spel- 
ling raises your suspicions you can borrow a dictionery at 
your end and theirby correct my statements which are other- 
wise garranteed to be strictly accurite. Hope you are well I 
am same. Have a good notion not to sine this for you will 
know my tracks without more information. Well buisniss 
first and I will try run in a little pleasure for you if my nerve 
holds out but that blot will tell you Iam not myself just now. 
You said I was shameless but you are dead wrong about 
me. To think of the way you lied to those poor boys about 
the frogs has made me blush in bed after many a day when 
my own concience was at piece. I have looked after the 
new ditches I had to attend to them a whole lot they are all 
right now but they were not the young yellowleg who calls 
himself a civil engineer I guess becaus he looks at a grade 
through a machine on three sticks instead of with his naked 
eye was making trouble. He was aranging for the water 
from Crow Canyon to run up hill. We got it started the 
right way yesterday but that civil engineer does too much 
fingering with his pencil to suit me he has a whole box full of 
sums in arrithmetic. The fences are satisfactory. I was 
oblidged to turn half the cattle back the man thought I was 
one of those who do not know a cow when they see one but 
he has gone home realizing his poor judgment. And now 
that is all except I am paying off the extra hands at the Flat 
Iron outfit to-morrow or next day sure and now for pleasure 
as my hand has got limbered up wonderful and no longer 
oblidged to blast out every word with giant powder like I 
had to all around the start where you see those blots. I 
guess the words are going to get to chasing each other off 
this pen before I am through telling you something. 

““T have noticed a thing. Bethe first to tell a joke on your- 
self it deadens the blow. Well Honey Wiggin has found out 
about this so I am going to hurry up and get ahead of his 
news. Likely is the town here as you know and twenty hours 
is still the record for driving to it from the railroad but there 
is a new trail from here to Likely by the Spitting Kitten it 
saves an hour so I am living an hour nearer the fashion than 
you told me I would be when you gave me this job. But it 
was by no means to be fashionable that I had to go over 
to Likely though it is a good place for a man who wants to 
and this cabin is not fashionable a little bit but my flour gave 
out. The last of it was eat up by Honey Wiggin who stopped 
here one night and told me about the trail by the Spitting 
Kitten witch he claimed was easy except in one place by 
what they call the Little Pasture. You come on the fence 
on the side hill up among the trees where they have been 
cut down some and Honey said follow the fence a good ways 
maybe three miles he thought but not more and you would 
see the place where the trail took off down the hill through 
the same kind of trees pretty thin growing and pines mostly 
till you would come to the edge and see the town down below 
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about half an hour more riding. Honey went over the moun- 
tain to Flat Iron and I caught up my horse and started for 
Likely. The trail was all right unless for a horse packed 
heavy and I did not hurry any for I knew I had the night to 
put in in town and I was in no haste to get there because I 
could have no enjoyment when I did on account of the 
money. I was invited a lot when I got there but though 
I have been going to bed the same day I got up for many 
weeks I was taking norisk. But that is not my point it is 
the Little Pasture I want to speak of. It got shady while I 
was following the fence which I struck all right but I did 
not mind and I was studying up something to tell any folks 
that might inquire about the money for Flat Iron for I have 
to practiss lying Iam not quick at it like you. Well sir I 
went along getting up some remarks and then picking out 
them I considered to be the most promissing but after a while 
I says to myself it must be most three miles I have come 
along this fence. But Honey Wiggin is not special close 
about distances and so I went along rejecting some of the 
remarks I had picked out and putting stronger ones in their 
place and pretty soon I knew I must have come five miles 
anyway for Japan can walk three madles an hour and I had 
looked at my watch. I made Japan lope and then I made 
him gallup and then something struck me like a flash and 
I got off him and I tied my hankerchef to the fence and me 
and Japan gallupped like we was both crazy and it was not 
twenty minnits till we came round to my hankerchef again. 
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SCIPIO LE MOYNE 


I expect the pasture is three miles round but can not say 
how many times I circled her. Istruck out for myself then 
and come to another fence and that was the one Honey meant, 
only he says now he told me to look out and not take the first 
fence. 

““In Likely I went to bed the same day I got up and I slept 
in my pants with the money and can say I will be glad 
when ss 


Here Scipio Le Moyne looked up from his letter, for the old 
gentleman stood in the door and wished him good-morning. 
It was not morning, but let that go. The old gentleman had 
taken his observations through the window behind Scipio and 
had been much pleased to notice the six-shooter among the 
blankets. He had observed everything: the pie, the letter, 
all things inside the cabin, and also that outside the cabin 
Scipio’s horse was grazing in the little field, and therefore 
not instantly serviceable. His own animal he had tied to a 
tree a little distance within the timber. 

““ Good-morning,’”’ he said. 


December 13, 


Scipio’s entire inward arrangements gave a monstrous le 
but his outward start was very slight. ‘‘ Hello, Un 
Pasco!’’ said he cheerfully. ‘‘ Are yu’ lost?’’ And he 
in his chair quite still. 

Uncle Pasco stood blinking in his usual way. ‘‘ No,’ 
returned. ‘‘ Not lost. Just off trappin’. That’s what.’’ 
voice was an old man’s, dry and chirping, and his sente 
proceeded in short hops. He had seen Scipio’s one-quai 
inch of movement, and he read that movement with ad 
rable insight: it had been a quickly arrested and cho 
impulse to get to those blankets. And Scipio had done so 
reading, too. He saw Uncle Pasco’s eye measuring 
tances, and he could discern no sign whatever of pistol u 
the old gentleman. This rendered him extremely cautio 
and his thoughts worked at a remarkable speed. Uncle Pa 
did not have to think so quickly, for he had begun his m 
tations in Likely several days ago, and they were all finishe 
as far as they could be up to the present juncture. Even 
most ripened strategist must leave some moves to be de 
mined by the fluctuations of the battle. 

‘* Been off trappin’,’’ repeated Uncle Pasco. 

““What luck?’’ Scipio inquired. 

““Poor. Poor. Beaver gettin’ cleaned out of this country 
That’s what.”’ 

“ Better sit down and eat,’’ said Scipio. 
off and stay a while.”’ 

Uncle Pasco’s glance rested on the pie a moment, and t 
upon Scipio’s ink-covered sheets. ‘‘ M—vwell,’’ he 
doubtfully, for Scipio’s ease had now put him in doubt, 
got to get back to Likely. Pie looks good. Pie like mot 
made. That’s what. M— well, you’re busy. Guess 
want to write your letter.’’ “.e 

Scipio now looked at his letter and drew inspiration from it 
a forlorn hope of inspiration. ‘‘ Why, you don’t need tos! 
for Likely so soon,’’ he remarked with a persuasive whi 
‘“What was the use in stoppin’ at all? Eat the balance of 
pieand take the new trail — if your packs are not loaded heavy. 

‘“Spittin’ Kitten?’’ said Uncle Pasco. ; 

““Yep,’’ said Scipio. ‘‘ Saves an hour.’’ 

*“ Ain’t been over it,’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

““Can’t miss it,’’ said Scipio. _‘‘ Your pack’s light?’" 

‘“M—well,’’ answered Uncle Pasco doubtfully, ‘ fa 
light.’’ 

“Sit down,’’ said Scipio, ‘‘ and I’ll tell yu’ about the trai 
while you’re eatin’ the pie.’?’ He made as if to rise and of 
the only chair in the room to Uncle Pasco. This brough 
Uncle Pasco immediately to his side. 

‘“Keep a-sittin’,’’ the old gentleman urged. 
sittin’, and draw me a map. That’s what. 
Spittin’ Kitten.’’ 

‘“Here,’’ began Scipio, wriggling his pen across a blz 
sheet, ‘‘runs the Spittin’ Cat. This here cross is this cab 
Stream’s runnin’ this way. Understand?’’ 

““That’s plain,’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

““Here,’’ and Scipio wriggled his pen at right angles to th 
first wriggle, ‘‘ comes the Spittin’ Kitten into the main cree 
right above this cabin. See? Well. Now.’’ Scipio bega 
dotting lines. ‘‘ You follow the little creek up, so. 
you cross over to the left bank, so. And you go right up 
of a little cafion (you can’t if your packs is heavy loaded, 
it’s awful steep and slippery for pretty near a hundred yar 
and you come out on top clear going —gosh! I’ve got to 
another sheet of paper —well, now yu’:go down easy a 
or two and keep swinging to your right, and about here’ 
(Scipio now sprinkled some points on the paper) “ the tree 
begin gettin’ scattery and you look out for a fence on y 
left. You follow that fence for—well, I’d not say whethe 
it’s three miles or four — it’s that noo pasture the Seventy-si 
outfit calls their Little Pasture, and before yu’ come to- 
corner where there’s a gate by a gushin’ creek I don’t kr 
the name of, you’ll notice the hill goin’ down to your righ 
all over good grass and mighty few trees, and if it’s dar 
you’ll see the lights of the town below and the trail takes 
right about where you’ll be standing this way” (Sei 
scratched an arrow), ‘‘and don’t yu’ mind if it looks lik 
little-worn trail, for that’s the way it is, and yu’ can’t mis 
on that hillside. See?”’ 

““That’s plain as day,’’ said Uncle Pasco, accepting 
two sheets of the map and sliding them into his own po 
He still stood beside Scipio, irresolutely, considering 
lumpy appearance of Scipio’s pocket. A handkerchief wi 
a bag of tobacco might produce such a bulge. 

“‘ Bine day,’’ said Scipio. ‘‘ Better stay a while.”’ 

‘““Good weather right along now,’’ said Uncle Pasco. 

‘“Time it was,’’ said Scipio, ‘‘ after the wettin’ the month 
of May gave us. Boys doin’ anything in town lately?”? 

“Oh, gay, gay,’’ returned Uncle Pasco. And he rai 
pistol against Scipio’s head. ‘‘ Out with it,’’ he commanded, 
“ Cough up.”’ 4 ; @ 

It is possible, under these circumstances, to refuse to co} 
and to perform instead some rapid athletics which result i 
bullet-hole in the wall or ceiling, to be forever after poin' 
to. But the odds are so heavy that the hole will be in neit 
the wall nor the ceiling that many people of undoubted va 
have found coughing more discreet. Scipio coughed. | 

““Uncle Pasco,’’ said he gracefully, ‘‘I didn’t know yot 
were that artistic.’’ 


“ Take your coa 


“ Keep 
Map of th 


(Concluded on Page 19) 


| I— Concerning the 


» New Dynasty 
“4 


; . NE hundred years hence,’’ said Cecil Rhodes 
) the last time I met him, ‘‘ when I look 
“down from the sky at this little planet, I 
dill find that it has passed into the hands of a 
} brew financier.” 

[tis a prophecy deserving to be classed with a 
siilar confident prediction by a still more famous 
1, which has not been fulfilled. ‘‘ Ina hundred 
Nurs,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ the world will either be 
publican or Cossack.’’ More than a hundred 
ws have passed since Napoleon’s prophecy, and 
ough both the Cossack and the Republic have extended 
tir sway over a considerable portion of the area of the 
1 net, the world is still far from recognizing the sovereignty 
sither, or even of both combined. 

Yo one, not even Mr. Rhodes himself, were he still here, 
yuld claim anything more for his forecast than that it 
nmed up in a striking phrase the probable issue of the 
dency of our times. The date fixed is not of the essence 
‘the prophecy, and although more importance may be 
dached to the nationality of the future world-ruler, that also 
idetail. The one essential point about the remark lies in 
+ recognition that the sceptre of the world is passing 
fm the hands of emperors, monarchs, soldiers and politi- 
‘ns into those of the financier. 

oney is the coming king, and the American dollar will 
‘the emperor of the world. As the Egyptians had their 
aasty of Shepherd Kings, so the whole wide world is to 
s under the domination of Money Kings. Such, at least, 
54 r. Rhodes’ forecast, such the suggestion which has 
pired the present series of studies of the Money Kings of 
{| Modern World. 

foney has always been to some extent the equivalent of 
It was long ago described as the sinews of war. 
heretofore wealth, like the sword, has merely been the 
ument of power in the hands of rulers. The financier, 
e soldier for whose campaigns he has supplied the 
pensable sinews, has been the servant of the state rather 
s master. But just as the mayors of the palace in the 
of the Merovingians grew tired of tolerating the preten- 
f their 7o¢s fainéants, and substituted their own direct 
ity for that of the sovereign, our Money Kings may ere 
raise the old question whether the man who had the 
without the throne or the man who merely had the 
without the power should be recognized as the real 


rs 

Che mere possibility of such an issue to our present more 
(less confused welter of world-politics is sufficient to justify 
buch more careful and exhaustive study of the whole sub- 
t than is possible in a series of magazine articles. But 
iding the advent of the new Gibbon who will write not 
le Decline and Fall, but The Rise and Triumph of the 
ney Power, it may not be without interest first to glance at 
ossibilities of the emergence of the new Power, and then 
ollow it up by asketch of the leading personages who may 
arded as the founders of the Dynasty of the Future. 


The Poet, the Preacher and the Plutocrat 


to be the potentate of the future, he will not owe his 
tion to supreme power to any intrinsic popularity which 
joys with the public. The poet and the preacher have 
with each other in holding-him up to ridicule and con- 


n spirits who 


“ Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid,’’ 


er to provide the artificers of Pandemonium with build- 
aterial suited to their needs. 


“Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell, that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.’’ 


including Tennyson, has employed his genius in repre- 
the acquisition of money and the making of money as 
hing essentially mean and unworthy of the dignity of 
Which they appear to believe is never more worthily 
ed than when from 

_ ““deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress flames 
he blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.”’ 


Or’s Note —This is the first of six articles on the great modern 
lers by Mr. Stead. The second will appear in an early num- 
nd will deal with the rise of the Rothschilds. 
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As with the poets, so with the divines. Few have carried 
the dislike and distrust of wealth so far as Saint Francis, who 
regarded ‘‘ The Lady Poverty’’ as his bride; but all, even 
ecclesiastics who have amassed great fortunes, have echoed 
the apostolic dictum that ‘‘ the love of money is the root of all 
evil.’”? What the combined forces of religion and poetry 
might have failed to accomplish was achieved by their allies, 
aristocratic caste and military pride. The noble and the 
soldier alike despised the trader. ‘‘ The Jew to the Ghetto”’ 
summed up the verdict of Medieval Europe upon the finan- 
ciers of their times. 

It was only in a democratic age that the Money King could 
have founded his new dynasty. For, unlike all other systems 
by which men exercise authority over their fellows, the money 
power is the most universally divisible. Only one man can 
sitonathrone. Hereditary aristocrats are in their essence 
exclusive. Priesthoods cannot share their sacerdotal prerog- 
atives with their congregations, but money power is capable 
of distribution almost ad infinitum. ‘‘ Whoso has sixpence,”’ 
said Carlyle in a famous passage in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ “‘ is 
sovereign (tothe length of sixpence) overall men; commands 
cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach him, kings to mount 
guard over him—to the length of sixpence.’’ 

The Political Economist may be regarded as the John the 
Baptist of the Money King. Adam Smith led the way and 
great was the multitude of those who followed after. Burke, 
who had a sovereign scorn for ‘‘ sophisters and economists,’’ 
was courageous enough to indorse their main contention 
when he said: 

““ The love of lucre, though sometimes carried to a ridicu- 
lous and sometimes to a vicious excess, is the grand cause of 
prosperity to all states. In this natural, this reasonable, this 
powerful, this prolific principle, it is for the states- 
man to employ it as he finds it with all its concomitant 
excellencies, with all its imperfections, on its head.’’ 

Since his day the making of money has gradually assumed 
a higher place in the estimation of mankind. From being 
regarded as the lowest and most sordid of occupations, it has 
been exalted to the first place among the pursuits of honorable 
men. Fifty years ago Tennyson gnashed his teeth over the 
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thought that, in England, commerce was all in all, 
and that ‘‘ Britain’s one sole god was a million- 
aire.’’ Nowadays it is not in England alone 
or even exclusively that millionaire worship pre- 
vails. Since Aaron set up the Golden Calf in 
the wilderness of Sinai for the Chosen People 
to worship, the cult of Gold has never been so 
universal as it is to-day. In former days it was 
scouted as sinful, and described by all manner 
of disparaging epithets. Now avarice and covet- 
ousness have disappeared from the catalogue of 
deadly sins. Disguised as thrift and business capacity, they 
have become the idols of the market-place, and in our demo- 
cratic age we are witnessing the evolution of a triumphant 
plutocracy, which every day tends more and more to place 
self under the absolute control of its supreme autocrat. 

The ambition to acquire wealth, as Max Nordau recently 
pointed out, is no longer sordid. ‘‘ To despise money is very 
foolish, as it means to despise force, and force is the essence 
of the universe. Money in itself is nothing, and means noth- 
ing. Itisameresymbol. It isthe conventional representa- 
tion of the whole of civilization.’’ But it is hardly necessary 
to quote apologies for money-making. The Money Kings of 
the Modern World in one respect bear a close resemblance to 
their predecessors. They will never lack the incense of flat- 
tery from their courtiers. . Already the new dynasty is being 
claimed in terms that, if well founded, would almost justify 
a claim for a new Right Divine for the Coming Kings of the 
World. 


The Universal Domain of the New Dynasty 


Disregarding the extravagancies of interested eulogists, it is 
profitable to inquire what are likely to be the characteristics 
of the new yoke that is being fitted upon the necks of the 
human race. It is not difficult to discern the first and most 
salient characteristic which differentiates the new dynasty 
from all those which preceded it. Every ruler who has hith- 
erto borne sway in the world has based his throne upon land. 
Whether they were soldiers who used the earth as an arena 
for battlefields, or statesmen who regarded it as a taxable 
area, or monarchs who saw init the foundation of their throne, 
all previous dynasties were seated on land, on solid earth. 
They were, therefore, no matter how far they might extend 
their authority over other regions, essentially local and 
national. There has never been a dynasty whose throne was 
based upon the sea. Britain, the Imperial Venice of the 
Nineteenth Century, whose canals were oceans and whose 
streets were continents, came nearest to the realization of a 
sea-power. But there is no power more distinctively insular, 
so passionately national. British policy all over the world is 
exclusively controlled by the inhabitants of the two small 
islands in which her empire was cradled. 

In this respect the dynasty of Money Kings will be a new 
thing in human history. It marks a distinct advance upon 
all previous dynasties, in that it is not tethered to terra firma. 
It is universal, cosmopolitan and catholic. It knows no 
frontiers. It is hampered by no geographical limitations. 
Money, like water, is a circulating medium, which every- 
where tends to find its own level. No matter how parochial 
may be the field in which the financier begins to operate, he 
will sooner or later find it impossible to confine himself within 
the parish boundary. As all the rivers flow into the sea, and 
all the seas form part of the world-ocean, so every business, 
no matter how small. and secluded it may be, feels the impact 
of forces operating at the other side of the world. Gibbon’s 
classic instance of how the victories of Tamerlane in 
Central Asia raised the price of herrings in London market 
illustrated the truth of this general law centuries before 
electricity and steam had made of all mankind next-door 
neighbors, 

““What,’’ asked Mr. Vanderlip of M. Witte, 
cause of the industrial depression in Russia?’’ 

‘“‘ Because,’’ replied the great Russian statesman-financier — 
in effect although not in exact terms—‘‘ because of England’s 
war against the Boer Republics in South Africa.’’ 

A typhoon in the China seas will ruin a grocer in Man- 
chester, ora drought in Australia make the fortune of a grazier 
in the Highlands. For we are all members one of another, 
and when one member suffers all the other members suffer 
with it. Thus by necessity, from the very nature of the 
foundations of its throne, the new dynasty must be interna- 
tional, and, like John Wesley, take the whole world for its 
parish. 

From this it follows that, despite all appearances to the con- 
trary, the influence of the new dynasty must in the long run 
tell in favor of peace. Commerce, it must be admitted, has 
not by any means justified the dithyrambic invocations of the 
poets who saw in her the white-winged harbinger of universal 
peace. Many recent wars have been waged on the plea of the 
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necessity for securing markets. To fight for markets, said 
Sir E. Clarke is to murder for gain. The rivalry of the 
nations in their struggle for the trade of the world is one of 
the constant perils which threaten the peace and tranquillity 
of mankind. Nevertheless this is but a phase. The Money 
King may in the present stage of evolution follow the example 
of other monarchs and employ the sword to advance his ambi- 
tions, but his real interest will permanently press him in the 
other direction. 

War is at present, and for the present, good for the business 
of sections of the community. But war is never advantageous 
to the whole body politic. The conversion of possible con- 
sumers of manufactured goods into mere carrion is never to 
the interest of the world’s business, whatever local and tem- 
porary stimulus it may give to the holders of army contracts 
or the makers of firearms. The wider the area over which 
the new dynasty establishes its authority, the more steady and 
potent will be the appeal which peace will make to its self- 
interest. As the area tends constantly to widen, the hope 
steadily increases of terminating the present armed anarchy 
of the world by the creation of some rational states system in 
which disputes will be adjudicated by a tribunal which, like 
the Supreme Court of the United States, will have behind it 
the whole forces of the federated nations. 

At present the Money King is but partly conscious of the work 
in which he is engaged. Like the earthworm which fertilizes 
and cultivates the earth while thinking of nothing else but 
eating his dinner, so our Money Kings are steadily bringing 
about a world-wide revolution while merely intent upon earn- 
ing dividends. The clink of the almighty dollar is a curious 
echo of the angelic anthem at Bethlehem, but the good news 
of great joy seems likely to find itself more effectively 
translated into fact by the bourses than by the Bibles of 
Christendom. Mammon may be, as Miiton said, ‘‘ the least 
erected spirit that fell from Heaven,’’ but it was with true 
inspiration that the poet made Mammon plead for peace in 
the Councils of Hell. 

“All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils with regard 
Of what we are and were, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.’’ 


To this it may be objected that it was the pressure of 
Mammon in the shape of Egyptian bondholders which drove 
England into the war on Egypt, that the last war in South 
Africa was due to financial pressure, and that the great dan- 
ger which at present threatens the peace of the world is the 
desire of the concessionaires to exploit the Chinese market. 
That is all true. It is also true that the great financiers have 
often facilitated war by the readiness with which they lent 
money to Governments which otherwise could not have pros- 
ecuted even a single campaign. Fifty years ago Cobden 
denounced, but denounced in vain, as a moralist and an 
economist, the practice of lending money to foreign Powers 
to be expended on armaments, which would immediately 
entail a similar expenditure upon our own Government. The 
investor in foreign bonds is blind to those considerations, but 
after a time the very stake he has in the foreign country oper- 
ates in the direction of peace. The holders of Turkish bonds 
in 1875-8, although smarting from the non-payment of their 
interest, passionately opposed Mr. Gladstone’s demand for 
the coercion of the Sultan in the cause of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence, 

The fact that the French have invested nearly three 
hundred million dollars in Egyptian securities is at this 
moment the most effective check upon the raising of the 
Egyptian question to disturb the peace of Europe. If England 
had invested more of her savings in Russian bonds there 
would have been much less of the Russophobia which contin- 
ually imperils the peace of Asia. 

The fact that France has invested no less a sum than 
£1,200,000,000 in foreign lands undoubtedly steadies French 
policy.* 


* The following figures extracted from the return issued by the French 
Foreign Office may ‘be appropriately prefaced by the remark with which 
the official reporter concludes his introduction to his statutes: ‘Ata 
time when economic questions govern the policy of nations, the French 
financial group remains one of the great means of action of France in 
the world.” The figures are approximate only, but they illustrate none 
the less forcibly the extent to which capital tends to become interna- 
tional. The figures quoted are rendered in millions of dollars, reckon- 
ing five francs to the dollar and ignoring fractions: 


FRENCH INVESTMENTS IN IQOI IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Million Dollars Million Dollars 


Russia (in Europe) . 1245 Tharkey? 364 
Russia (in Asia). . . 12 ESV DES be eer, an ee eee 

esa Ttialy ae eens 286 
Spaitoc. = 8, i 597 Argentine . . . 185 
Austria- Hungary 570 Portugal. . . . 180 
Great Britain. .+. . 200 Brazile oes 30) 
British Africa... s 38 China sae Pee hZO 
Canada. . ce cae 28 United States . . 120 
Newfoundland 4 Belgium... . 120 
British West Indies 2 Tunis BF ro? 
British Asia 4 

a 7550 
Switzerland . . ; Of Meneézuelas | Ae oe 46 
Roumania ree 87 Cnbarsey) cee rege Daw} 
Mexicor <a - « 60 Uruguay : 7, hie ae 
Norway. . . . 58 Monaco. . Rete Sat 
Greece. . ety SF Denmark . F = 20 
Seryvides nee ree, (50 Sweden . . 225 
Holland. . nae 450 Perit ony See 21 
Cotombia.es) 3s es -).49 Germany ... ..; 17 
CMC #fac- 45 etc., etc. 


The total amount or French capital invested abroad is estimated at 
six thousand million dollars. 
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he amount of British money invested abroad and in the 
Colonies yields, according to the Income Tax returns, a net 
income to British investors of from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars a year, representing a capital of 
about as much as that of French investments abroad. The 
individual investor is, however, not always able to bring any 
direct pressure to bear upon those in whose hands lie the issues 
of peace or war. As Burke said of property in general, so it 
may be said of property in foreign funds: ‘‘ That power goes 
with property is not universally true, and the idea that the 
operation of it is certain and invariable may mislead us very 
fatally.’? When property is centralized in the hands of a few 
Money Kings, its power will be irresistible. 

That the dynasty of Money Kings will make for peace may 
be assumed with hope, if not with confidence. That it will 
make for liberty is much more doubtful. If the Money King 
dislikes foreign war, he simply detests revolutions. But it is 
by revolutions that nations win their liberties. The great 


French Revolution might have been staved off if a Pierpont 
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Morgan or a Rockefeller had been able to choke the 
and restore order to the finances of the Bourbons. One of: 
chief disposing causes of the Revolution of 1848 which s 
half the thrones in Europe and established the second Frer 
Republic was a financial crisis which the modern Mor 
King, had he then existed, would have found means to aye 
But a still more pertinent illustration is afforded us in| 
origin of the American Republic. How was it that the Un: 
came into existence? Let Daniel Webster reply: 7 
Union was reached only by the discipline of our virtues in 
severe school of adversity. It had its origin in the necess 
of disordered finance, prostrate commerce and ruined = 

But enough of this preliminary speculation 7m genera 
In the subsequent articles I shall pass in review some o} a 
more notable Money Kings of our time, beginning wit 
Rothschilds, who may be said to have inaugurated the dyna 
in Europe by founding a family which for nearly a ce rt 
was one of the leading factors in the political and indus 
development of the Continent. 


URAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


By David Gra 


tardiest of the original thirteen States— Rhode Island — 

the first Territory, Vermont, was admitted. And as the 
nation has rapidly expanded in territory and in population, 
only once—from the admission of Colorado in 1876 to the 
admission of North Dakota in 1889 —has so long a period as 
ten years elapsed without one or more new stars being added 
to the galaxy on the flag. There are now forty-five States; 
and only three Territories that hope to be admitted remain 
within the great continuous ocean-to-ocean domain of the 
United States. These three Territories — Oklahoma, Arizona 
and New Mexico—are clamoring for admission and the pres- 
ent session of Congress will pass upon their fate. 

Until 1864 no Territory was admitted to the Union that was 
not obviously entitled to admission, that was not clearly able 
to bear the responsibilities of Statehood, that did not unques- 
tionably have the right to its privileges. There had been 
partisan clamor over several admissions, but it was either 
disingenuous or wildly prejudiced. Since 1864, however, 
there have been several admissions that have not only cheap- 
ened the dignity of Statehood but have brought about 
conditions which in easily conceivable circumstances might 
constitute a peril. And there has suddenly burst out a new 
and fiercer fever of expansion. While this may change from 
a silly imitation of Great Britain’s policy of pernicious land- 
grabbing all over the earth, it is hardly likely to die out; is 
more likely to take the form of a sane and consistent policy of 
acquiring lands adjacent or nearly adjacent, and so not a source 
of weakness. The combination of carelessness as to the dig- 
nities and responsibilities of Statehood with eagerness toannex 
new lands is certainly not attractive to any one who has ever 
thought on what makes a nation strong and great. 

Curiously enough, Senator Beveridge, of Indiana —the most 
ardent of the new expansionists, to put it mildly — is the first 
of our public men seriously to make the effort to restore old 
ideals of Statehood and to close the door against haphazard, 
reckless admissions of unknown and doubtful Territories to a 
full share in the government of the nation. 

When the bills for admitting Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona were referred to his committee—he is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories—at the last session 
of Congress, he took a course which caused a great deal of 


ESS than a year after the Constitution was adopted by the 
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irritation to the backers of the bills and a great deal 
wonderment to the ordinary run of easy-going politician: 
Washington. Instead of promptly reporting the bills w 
the recommendation that they be passed, he insisted upon 
investigation. Let us see, said the young Senator, whet 
these Territories are fit for Statehood, whether they have p1 
ent capacity and potentiality for the future. 

The backers of Arizona and New Mexico— notably Se 
Quay, boss of Pennsylvania, and his good friend and 
Senator Platt, boss of New York State, were highly indigna 
They pointed to the mass of documents that had been sent 
committee with the bills—the ea-parte statements of the f 
iticians and “‘ leading citizens’’ of the interested Terri 
Are not these sufficient proofs that the applicants are 
self-governing commonwealths, eminently fitted for 
hood? said they. Senator Beveridge didn’t think so, ai 
induced the Senate to agree with him after a desperate b 
So for the first time—-and most opportune it is—we 
the spectacle of a Congressional committee going in pet 
the Territory applying for Statehood, to examine on th 
ground whether it is fit or unfit. Its report on the 
Territories which it has studied exhaustively has been ¢ 
up by Senator Beveridge with the assistance of Sen 
Dillingham, of Vermont, Burnham, of New Ha 
Nelson, of Minnesota, Bate, of Tennessee, and Heitfe 
idaho, and will be under discussion by the Senate. 
attitudes of the friends of the three Territories make it p 
clear at this writing what that report will be. Oklaht 
friends courted investigation; Senator Quay, Arizona’s 
especially New Mexico’s, friend, opposed it. 

So far as Oklahoma is concerned, there seems to | 
reason for withholding Statehood. It was the last of the I 
ritories to be organized— 1890— but its fertile soil 
once overrun with a characteristically American agrict 
population. It now has more than 400,000 people w 
gone there fo sfay. Towns and villages have spru 
manufactories are under way. The newspaper; the 
and the church are everywhere; and the Legislatur 
enacted laws that indicate a conservative and civilize 
munity. Should it be admitted, it would be seventh ore 
from the smallest State in population and about as pop 
as Oregon. But what of Arizona and New Mexico? 
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It is difficult to see how the proposition to admit them to 
tehood is seriously advanced. Arizona is an empire —in 
2a; so is New Mexico: But so far as we can now judge 
sy will be chiefly noted for area for years to come. The 
o together are territorially as great as France or Germany 
Austria. Italy is smaller than either. But in their vast 
serts are found few human beings — 123,000 in the 113,000 
aare miles of Arizona; 195,000 in the 122,000 square miles 
New Mexico. There are wards in New York, Philadelphia 
d Chicago that contain more people; there are rural 
inties in many great States that contain more. 
8ut the population must be looked at to be appreciated. 
consists for the most part of Indians, Mexicans and _ half- 
reds. They are dirty; they are lazy; they are ignorant; 
y are retrogressive; they are so isolated that improving 
ces cannot readily be applied. They do not speak the 
glish language. In New Mexico laws must be published 
Spanish as well as in English, and the ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
jy’ have to communicate with each other by means of an 
jerpreter! And, of course, this mass of heterogeneity is 
Jer the domination of the shrewd American minority. At 
last election of which official figures are at hand —the 
ction of 1900—only 16,000 citizens of Arizona went to the 
if and only 39,000 citizens of New Mexico. Either would 
ta respectable figure for the vote of one assembly district 
i New York City. 
Yor is the prospect for an imperial population in these 
]rritories of imperial size and scenery bright. In new 
xico there are under cultivation less than 300,000’acres of 
{| Territory’s total of 78,428,800 acres; Arizona has an area 
972,792,320 acres, of which less than 200,000 are under cul- 
tation. And these Territories were settled by the Spaniards 
bore the English landed on the New England coast. 
‘he reason for this state of affairs is not far toseek. You 
Ik at the tables of public lands that have not yet been 
imed —although almost all the land that is fit for anything 
been taken up. You find that of these unappropriated 
polic lands Arizona has 48,771,054 acres and New Mexico 
hy 55,589,124—that is, two-thirds of each State is practi- 
ly worthless land. And 37,000,000 acres in Arizona and 
900,000 in New Mexico have not even been surveyed! 
[| Oklahoma, on the other hand, all the public land has been 
s veyed and all but 4,000,000 acres have been taken up by 
 lers or by railways or for State purposes. 
\*he fact is that Arizona and New Mexico are largely 
erts. The only hope of these imperial desert domains is 
the irrigation plan which President Roosevelt is urging 
’m Congress so earnestly and with so much public spirit. 
that plan is adopted, Arizona and New Mexico may 
te agricultural populations. But though there is ‘‘ much 
\ jue in anif,’’ thereisalsomuch vice. And no State should 
biadmitted to the Union, admitted to power in the electoral 
c/ege, admitted to an equal vote in the Senate with all other 
Stes, on a mere “‘if.’? New Mexico and Arizona are 
‘a still in that condition where they are better off with 
tl local self-government and guidance from Washington 
Weh they now have. We ought still to guide them; they 
o ht not to be admitted to the power of guiding us. 
/1 1860 Nevada —a vast area of seventy and a quarter mil- 
li, land acres, of 110,679 square miles, more than double 
tl size of New York or Pennsylvania—had 6000 inhabit- 
a3. Gold and silver were discovered here, and immigra- 
ti rapidly pushed the population up to nearly 60,000. 
Tm it was found that such treasures as the State possessed 
y too tightly locked in the rocks or were too far from 
er and food. The population began to decline. To-day 
| > : Nevada has fewer 
people than it had in 
1870. No rain, no 
vegetation, no availa- 
ble wealth, and 
Nevada is going 
down, down. It casts 
about 10,000 votes 
altogether, but—it 
sends two Senators to 
the United States 
Senate, just as New 
York or Ohio does. 
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And it casts three 
electoral votes— 
enough to have 


of 1876 / 


an aid to the nation. 


toral votes. 


the past. 


changed 
result in the Presidential election 


There is no way of undoing the 
past, of returning mining camps 
and sheep ranges to the territorial 
state, there to wait until they are 
But there 
is no excuse for adding to them 
two more such States, four more 
such Senators, six more such elec- 


There has been a great deal of 
excuse for our happy-go-lucky way 
of taking on problems racial, in- 
dustrial, international-political, in 
Nor has our ‘‘ Oh, we'll 
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muddle through somehow’’ theory been so perilous as many 
of our overanxious patriots have fancied. Good common- 
sense and appreciation that there’s nothing like establishing 
precedents for the breaking of precedents which no longer 
suit changed conditions have carried us on comfortably and 
cheerfully — except for sundry costly wars and divers disas- 
trous and wholly unnecessary panics. But those merry, 
childhood days are rapidly passing. We are getting a huge 
population, and it isn’t educating so rapidly or so thoroughly 
as the more complex needs of our democracy demand. And 
we are going to see stern days when we can’t afford to have 
too many States with un-American populations, or too many 
Senators representing Jack rabbits, deserts and illiterates, or 
too many electoral votes that can be easily turned by dema- 
goguery or dollars. So, this is the very time to calla halt, 
tosay: ‘‘No! A Territory shall not become a sovereign State 
until it is fit in its present and reasonably secure in its future. 
We will not have in our Union, to outvote Americans in the 
Senate and in the electoral college, any more serfs of mil- 
lionaire mining-kings, any more adobe-dwelling peons, any 
more uncivilized Indians—or any Kanakas, Malays, Carib- 
bean half-breeds. America for the oppressed and the aspiring 
of the whole world. But the guidance of America, socially, 
industrially, morally, for Americans and those capable of 
becoming Americans!”’ 

As for Arizona and New Mexico— first, irrigation; then, 
population; and then, and not until then, Statehood. 


Qu 


The Art of Reading Aloud 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


or lady than the ability to read aloud well, and yet 

what accomplishment is more rare?  Indistinct 
utterances, singsong, monotonous whines, drones, nasal 
twangs, guttural notes, stammerings, tricks of raising the 
voice at the beginning of every line and dropping it into an 
inaudible whisper at the close—these, and other vices of 
elocution, are almost universal. Even men of high and varied 
culture are not free from them. Henry Taylor, the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde, in one of his recently published 
letters, states that he was one day pointing out to the 
eminent philosopher and scholar, Doctor Whewell; one of 
the most sublime and majestic passages he (the poet) knew 
of in prose —a passage in one of Bacon’s prefaces—and asked 
him to read it aloud: ‘‘I was astonished to find that he 
read it as the town-crier might have read it. It could not 
be that he was insensible to the grace and beauty of the 
language. I believe he was no more insensible to it than I 
am to the beauty of a Raphael or a Perugino; but he was 
no more able to produce it in utterance than I am to paint a 
St. Cecilia or an Incendio del Borgio.’’ 

So insensible, generally, are speakers and readers alike 
of their faults, that a public man, who had a shocking drawl, 
once said of himself: ‘‘I used to dra-wl my wo-rds, but I 
bro-ke myself of it.”’ 


‘ K JHAT finer accomplishment is there for a gentleman 


The Benefits and the Requisites 


It is not strange that De Quincey should profess himself 
proud of hisskill in reading aloud, “‘ because he had observed 
that the accomplishment was so rare.’’ It is an art which 
testifies strongly to the culture of him who is proficient in 
it; which requires no costly instruments or accessories; and 
which finds a place for its exercise not-only in the pulpit, at 
the bar and in the lecture-room, but by the social hearth, in 
““the pleached bower where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 
forbid the sun to enter,’’ in the communings of love, and 
beside the sick-bed and the chair of reclining age. Besides 
this, the exercise of the voice in reading is one of the most 
healthful of gymnastics. In strengthening the vocal organs 
one strengthens his whole bodily organism. He expands 
the chest, increases the breathing-power of the lungs, oxygen- 
ates the blood, and increases the stock of vital energy. 
And then how easily attainable, comparatively speaking, 


the 


reading 


the latter 


distinguished for the excellence 
of their recitation. 
says of Tennyson that ‘‘as to his 
he 
hound, and the sound of it is very 
grand,’’ though more of articula- 
tion was wanted to give the conso- 
nantal effects of the rhythm. 
Lee read his own dramatic verse 
with such pathos that, according 
to Colley Cibber, while he was 
reading to an actor at a rehearsal, 
in the warmth of his 
admiration threw down his part, 
saying: “‘ Unless I wereabletoplay 
it as well as you read it, to what 
purpose should I undertake it?’’ 


is the art in question! A good voice, a good understanding, 
and sensibility —these are the only qualifications it exacts. 
Possessing these, any person may become an attractive reader, 
though his greater or less mastery of the art will, of course, 
depend upon the strength of his understanding, the quickness 
and depth of his sensibility or his appreciation of the ten- 
der, the beautiful and the grand, the quality of his voice, 
and the care and skill with which it is trained. 

The first and most important thing requisite to good read- 
ing is a thorough comprehension of the author’s meaning. 
Unless one fully apprehends his sentiment and intention, 
neither right tones, cadence nor emphasis will be possible. 
In the intercourse of society, men leave a great deal of their 
meaning to be hinted and supplied by the tones of the voice, 
and by expressive looks and gestures. When, therefore, one 
has only the cold and inanimate words before him, he 
requires oftentimes for their adequate comprehension not 
only a knowledge of their ordinary import, but a lively 
imagination to bring vividly before the mind the circumstances 
under which they were uttered. Ordinarily, the main thing 
requisite to make one’s reading effective is to read naturally, 
just as if he were really speaking under the circumstances 
and with the feelings which the author describes. One of the 
chief dangers to be avoided is a guttural or nasal enunciation, 
and every word should be distinctly, but not pedantically, 
pronounced. Take care of the consonants in articulation, 
for they are the bones of speech; but take no less care of the 
vowels, for they are its flesh and blood, without which it is 
void of beauty and of life. While, as we have said, sensi- 
bility is needful, it must be under control; an excess of it will 
be fatal to good utterance. Persons who are apt to be pro- 
foundly affected by what they read have a valuable gift, but 
they must keep a strict rein upon their emotions. The great 
actor, Talma, relates that he was once playing with a charm- 
ing actress, who, in a pathetic passage, overcame his self- 
possession. With the quick instinct of an artiste she saw 
the mischief she was doing, and whispered: ‘“‘ Take care, 
Talma; you are becoming agitated! ’’ 

““Yes,’’ adds the actor, she was right. From emotion 
springs confusion; the voice resists, the memory fails, the 
gesture becomes false, the effect is destroyed.”’ 

It seems needless to insist upon the importance of right 
emphasis; yet how often is it set at defiance, as, for example, 
in the reading of Romans viii, 34: ‘* Christ that is 
risen agaim.”” 

Even such a master of elocution as David Garrick some- 
times mistook the emphatic words in a sentence. A well- 
known line of Hamlet he read: ‘“‘I will speak daggers to 
her, but use zove.’’? Sheridan, the author of Lectures on the 
Art of Reading, once discussed, with Johnson and Garrick, 
the proper manner of reading the Ninth Commandment, and 
all three failed to emphasize the right words. 


How to Read Poetry 


One can hardly think of a keener mental torture inflicted 
on a poet than to be compelled to listen while his own verses 
are murdered by a tasteless reader; and yet poets them- 
selves, in spite of their fine taste, have sometimes read badly. 
Poor, blundering Goldsmith once asserted the superiority of 
their elocution to that of other men, and, being requested to 
give a practical illustration of his remark, repeated a stanza 
so wretchedly that he was laughed at by all who heard 
him. The poet Thomson also read miserably, and once 
so provoked Doddington by his odd utterance that the 
latter snatched the paper from his hands, telling him 
that he did not under- 
stand his own verses. 
Both Doctor Johnson 
and Mrs. Siddons 
failed as readers; the 
former was violent and 
monotonous; the latter 
missed the stage lamps 
and the panoply of 
representation. On 
the other hand, Virgil, 
Racine, Boileau, 
Doctor Wolcott and 
Sir Walter Scott are 
said to have been 


Henry Taylor 
is a deep-mouthed 


Nat 
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By Charles Battell Loomis 


AUTHOR OF THE DECEPTION OF MARTHA TUCHER 


S I LOOK back to that day, not two weeks since, it seems 

A impossible that any of the ensuing incidents could have 

taken place, but when I see that there are four seats at 

table where there used to be five I am compelled to believe 
that it is not a dream. 

It is all so like a romance that I believe others will be 
interested init. Mrs. Docey says that I am lacking in reserve, 
that I should not invite the world to share in family secrets, 
but I say better for me to tell the story than to have it come 
out in some sensational sheet with names spelled wrong, 
incidents distorted, and a general air of commonplace vulgar- 
ity spread over the whole affair. 

Well, to begin. Some two weeks ago I left my office in 
New York and took the train for the place in the country 
where my family are summering. Perhaps at this point I 
should say that my family consists of Mrs. Docey, or did con- 
sist, of Mrs. Docey, Miss Irene Docey and Miss Anna Docey. 

I left New York and after two or three hours in the cars I 
arrived at Barkinton, the station that lies nearest to our sum- 
mer place. Hitched near the depot I found a horse and wagon 
awaiting me. It belongs to one of my neighbors up at Hillton. 
He goes down the road on Saturdays to spend Sunday with 
his family at ‘‘ the shore,’’ and he leaves his horse for me to 
take back. It is a sort of Box and Cox arrangement. I go 
down on the early Monday morning train, leaving the animal 
hitched as before. My neighbor comes up soon after and 
drives home. Thus livery hire is saved and it becomes 
possible for him to show his neighborly qualities every week. 
In the winter he and his wife generally spend a week at our 
New York house and then—we pay for the horse. 

Sometimes my wife or one of my daughters comes down to 
do a little shopping and goes back with me, but on this partic- 
ular occasion the horse was quite alone. I climbed into the 
Concord wagon and had driven a mile on my way when I saw 
ahead of mea well-put-up man of about thirty years of age. 
These details of course came to me afterward, but I give them 
first. He was good looking and had acquired that ease of 
manner that comes to those who are accustomed to have their 
own way inallthings. Ihave 
no such ease of manner, alas 
the day. 

The pedestrian looked over 
his shoulder at me and stopped 
and waited for me to come 
abreast of him. Now it hap- 
pened that just before I met 
him my horse had gone lame, 
and I was of two minds as to 
whether or no I ought to get 
out and walk to relieve the 
beast of some of his burden. 
I am not used to horses and I 
may be unduly sensitive and 
overmerciful, but I know that 
if I were lame I should not 
feel like pulling a man three 
miles up-hill through dusty 
and I never seem to 
realize that a horse is stronger 
than I. However, I had seri- 
ously thought of getting out at 
the next pitch of hill, and con- 
gratulated myself on having 
forgotten to get a hundred of 
feed for my neighbor. 

When I saw the man stop I 
knew that I must refuse hima 
ride, and I went over in my 
mind various ways of couching 
my refusal — for in the country 
to refuse a man a lift is to pro- 
claim yourself too mean to live. 

My horse limped on, and as 
I came up to the stranger he 
turned and said, ‘‘How do, 
Summer Resident? You’re 
just in time, I was _ begin- 
ning to think the cars never 
ran on this road.’’ 

Surely a breezy salutation and one that made my seeming 
churlishness hard to carry off successfully. But before I could 
get out and tell -him of my horse’s lameness he had jumped 
into the wagon with an agility a little out of the common, and 
I found myself traveling along with a two-hundred-pound 
passenger — which was twice as bad as a bag of meal. 

“Pm sorry ” | began. 

‘“‘Sorry?’’ said he, taking the words out of my mouth. 
“Sorry for anything on a day Jike this when earth and air and 


roads, 


—I COULD NOT MISTAKE HER MEANING, 
MUCH AS I SHOULD HAVE LIKED TO 


sky are uniting in a trio whose harmony is ravishingly 
sweet? This is no day to be sorry, Summer Resident. 
What sin is it that makes you sorry?”’ 

Now I leave it to anybody if this semi-poetic, wholly 
flippant way of talking was proper toward a man who 
will soon see fifty? My dignity was offended, but I can 
never make a man understand when my dignity has 
received a stab. He always seems to think it cause for 
laughter, and I saw that I could not be dignified with 
this obtrusive but genial man. So I plopped the words 
out quick: ‘‘ My horse has gone lame and I was going to 
get out at the beginning of this hill.’’ 

‘“Oh, that’s what you were sorry for?’’ said he with 
an unctious laugh. ‘‘ Sorry that my coming would pre- 
vent your doing it? Now, my dear Mister Man, you 
simply must not treat me as company. You have given 
me a lift, following a law of the country road, but you 
must not feel called upon to stay and amuse me. Take 
your little constitutional up the hill and I will drive 
slowly, and when we have reached the Jevel you must 
get in again, because it is on the level road that we get in 
our best licks in this hill country.’’ 

He stopped—and I actually got out. Well, it was as much 
on account of the horse as anything. It would have been 
cruel to make him pull three hundred and ten pounds up-hill, 
and my new-found friend was evidently in no mind to alight. 

“Tm getting out,’’ said I with just a vestige of dignity, 
‘“ because I think the horse has too heavy a load.’’ 

‘““The act does you credit,’’ said the stranger with an 
approving smile. ‘‘ What is your name, anyhow? I hate 
Mister Man and Summer Resident.’’ 

““My name is Docey,’’ said I. 

‘“ From the same root as docile, or I’1] eat my hat,’’ said he. 
‘* You are just the man who would be merciful to his beast. 
I wish I were half as merciful. Now that you speak of it I 
believe that the horse zs limping and I guess it is because he 
has a stone in his foot. You just lift his forefoot and see.’’ 

Now I hate to toucha horse, having been born and brought 
up in the city, but there was 
something in this man that 
compelled me to lay aside fear, 
and I lifted the horse’s foot, 
and, sure enough, there lay a 
stone firmly embedded _be- 
tween the shoe and that little 
hillock that lies in the centre 
of the hoof. I got the stone 
out, but not before the horse 
had stepped on me and given 
me a_ painful bruise that 
brought the tears to my eyes. 

““What, crying, a day like 
this?’’ said my Young Man of 
the Sea. ‘‘What’s personal 
pain, man, to the thought that 
you have relieved the horse? 
Now climb in and we will 
make the old fellow show his 
metal.”’ 

I attempted to climb in cn 
the right side, the better to 
drive, but he said, ‘‘ No, get 
in onthe left. You must allow 
me to relieve you of any work 
until we reach your home. I 
haven’t driven in weeks and 
this is just the day to get good 
work out of the good animal.”’ 

I got into that carriage 
feeling that the stranger was 
actually kind to allow me the 
privilege. Not once had I 
thought that he would whip up 
and drive away with horse and 
a wagon. I read him for what 
he was then and nothing that 
has happened since has made 
me change my opinion. He 
was a masterful man and I am 
not. Perhaps in me he saw one on whom he could play. 
Perhaps if he had been masterful without humor he would not 
have done what he did, but it was a zestful day and he was 
playing cat to my mouse and enjoying it. 

I sat down, he applied the whip, and the horse leaped for- 
ward at a pace that neither my neighbor nor myself had ever 
suspected was within his ability. 

I was now able to study my carriage mate and I marked 
him for a man who, if shipwrecked on an uninhabited island in 
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the South Pacific, 
would be king of 
that island in six 
months. He had 
gray-green eyes, a 
vigorous chin, and a 
mouth whose grim- 
ness was softened by 
a humorous curve at 
the tail of his lips. 
A large, straight 
nose and a generous 
ear showed him to be anything but a mean man, and his 
gave evidence to some cultivation wrapped up in a la 
amount of slang and flippancy that often annoyed me. 

‘““My name is Tolmach,”’ said he, although I had not asl 
him. ‘‘Jack Tolmach. J believe I am descended from 
Tollemache-Tollemaches of England, but I don’t care a1 
They couldn’t wag me if we met. I’m a wagger,from 
word go. I can’t and I won’t play second fiddle to any o1 
Here he broke off at a tangent to say, ‘‘ Why, /his is no ] 
When I saw you coming I said he wasa plug. Pardon 
freedom, but you supplied the plug quality. A horse is 
so much what his component parts are as he is what get 
him through the reins. You’re an easy-going, good-h 
foddy-doddy. No offense; I’m just explaining why the 
is going his fastest now. The reins are telegraph wires 
you, the driver, send messages to the horse. Yow say, c 
horse -You-are-lame-and-not-strong -Take-your-time-Answi 
And ‘ Old Horse’ answers by drooping his head and ambli 
I step into the telegraph office and I say, ‘ J/y-horse-Git- 
and-git-No-answer-required-No-back-talk-of-any-kind.” / 
he goes.’’ : 

‘““T dare say you_are right,’’ said I, amused in spite 
myself, although his picture of me had been totally unlike 
one I should have drawn of myself. Well, perhaps my] 
ture of me would have been as unlike the real Me as his ¥ 

‘“ When do you dine, noon or night?’’ asked he, looki 
his watch. ‘ 

““We dine at night,’’ said I, wondering what was com 
next. 

What was coming next came quickly. - 

““That’s good.’’? Here he slapped my knee. 
and this drive have given me the appetite of a god. Id 
at the hotel in the town back there but I wouldn’t know 
Your hotel dinners are as like as canned peas and just ab 
as unsatisfactory. Say, if a. man were to make a compo 
photograph of every country hotel dinner in the United § 
the composite would be like each separate picture. In 
he could get his composite from the first picture he te 
Going to have any company to-night?’’ 

““No, not any,’’ said I unsuspectingly. 

““Wrong,’’ said he, bursting out into a laugh so hearty é 
infectious that I laughed with him. ‘‘ Wrong, for lam 
to dine with you. I told you my appetite had been 
ened.’? 

Some might have imagined at this point that Mr. Tolm 
was out of his senses, but I had no such thought. — 
sometimes wondered what would happen if I were to g 
some city house and say, “‘ I’ve come to dinner.’’ He we 
good-humored and absolutely audacious adventurer who 
found in me an easy prey. ; 

‘Well, really, you seem to have no trouble in asking 
what you want,’’ said I, and that was all I could 
could not, I literally could not say to him, ‘‘ Mr. Tol 
do not know you and I do not keep a public house.”’ 
would have given him a chance to say, ‘‘ So much the 
A'select few is better than a motley crowd.’’ 


=HE APPEIED THE WHIP, 
AND THE HORSE , 
LEAPED FORWARD 
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hy, no,’’ said he; ‘‘ of course I have no trouble asking 
hat I want. As I take it, we are put into the world and 
given to understatid that we are entitled to as much of 
‘he world as we can get. Some men get what they want by 
ourchase, some by grabbing, and some by good-humoredly but 
‘irmly asking. I never grab and I often purchase, but I find 
what there are few who can refuse a well-modulated request 
with a touch of human nature in it. I began life as a poor 
yoy in the country. My parents died when I was ten and I 
was cast on the world knowing how to read, with the multi- 
lication table. mine, with a good natural fist and plenty of 
jrood humor that would stand strains. Lots of men have 
jgood humor that is good to look at, but you mustn’t touch it. 
it’s what I call touchy good humor. The real good humor is 
\nade of India-rubber, and you can jump on it and pinch it and 
‘twon’t alter the shape a bit.’”’ 

“Turn here,’’ said I, for we were now come to the little 
settlement that announces the nearness of my summer home. 

“Good, I see your house. That white one with the ampe- 
jopsis on it. Am I right?”’ 

“Yes,’’? said I. ‘‘ Go on with the story of your life.’’ 

“That's all. I could read, write and cipher and couldn’t 
jyet angry, and the rest was easy. I can read a little better 
iow and have read a good deal; I can write my name toa 
check for $50,000, which shows that I understand addition 
pretty well, and I have two hundred pounds of good nature as 
jigainst the sixty I had when a boy of ten. I know this 
/sountry pretty well from Maine to Washington, and I can tell 
1 Van Dyck from a Claude Lorrain in any 
yyvallery in Europe. I lay my napkin in my 
jap instead of putting it at my neck like a 
/rained poodle, and I let a lady go out of a 
jloor ahead of me instead of blocking up the 
passage. Sothere youare. Not that you’ll 
jsount you worthy such a guest, but that my 
jpresence dignifies your feast, to paraphrase 
somebody — blest if I know who. Is this 
\where we get out?’’ 
} Imay not be believed, but by this time I 
jihould have been sorry to see the man go on 
jis way. He interested me. He humbled 
jny pride and I took the humbling in good 
jpart. I dare say that among the Brahmins of 
Boston he would not have passed, but I am 
not a Brahmin of Boston. I lived in Boston 
or two years and not a Brahmin knew or 
d. But I recognized in Mr. Tolmach a 
an who was not hidebound by conventions, 
id I thought that an hour or two of him would 
in the nature of entertainment for us all, 
legalized his self-invitation by second- 
g it graciously. 
The horse disposed of, I invited Mr. Tolmach 
jo sit on the veranda while I went in and told 
Mrs. Docey of his arrival and explained his 
qature to her. I half expected him to follow 
jne in, but when he did not I recognized that 
had done him an injustice. 
| My two daughters had gone out for a walk 
‘ind Mrs. Docey was lying down, but she arose, 
‘ind when she had dressed she came down to 
he veranda where Mr. Tolmach and I were 
jrendering cigars valueless. 
hen I presented my new-found friend I 
expected some hifalutin speech, but he 
ed respectfully and murmured something 
nintelligible as any one could have wished. 
Iso offered Mrs. Docey one of my chairs. 


} We talked of many things and I could see 
‘hat Mrs. Docey was impressed with the adven- 


urer, 


While we were talking my daughters 
irned from their walk. Irene is tall and 
pretty, Anna is short and interesting « 
king. He bowed to both but addressed 
imself to Irene, and in a short time Anna 
*xcused herself and went into the house and I 
that she was not pleased with our guest. 

de was the life of the feast when we all 
bled in the dining-room. He had in- 
been everywhere and he had brought 
thing away from every place. He was 
like that business man in Western New 
|forl who went to Venice and was asked upon his return 
vhat he thought of the city of the doges. 

Saw it under adverse 
€ Streets were literally flooded. Yes, there 
S one thing struck me. The dagos had taken advantage 
he flood to rig up a lot of canoes and they were making 
while the floods lasted. But I left soon.” 

Ir. Tolmach was not like that man. He knew the point of 
appropriate to each place he had visited in this and the 
country, and I was sincerely glad that I had picked him 
—or rather that he had picked me up and brought me 
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suggested that we take a walk, and as Anna did not care to 
make one of the party Mrs. Docey and I walked side by side, 
and he and Irene walked ahead. The west was yet stained 
with the sunset dyes and the moon was ready to light up the 
earth as soon as the sun should have entirely given over his 
duties. A crisp westerly breeze made it just the evening for 
a walk, but I, thinking only of the conventions, said to Mrs. 
Docey, ‘‘ When zs this man going?’’ and was surprised to 
have her reply, “‘ I don’t care if he never goes. “I like him.”’ 

“Anna doesn’t,’’ said I. 

““Anna is too young,’’ was her answer, given so impress- 
ively that I turned and looked at her. Shereturned my stare 
and said, ‘‘ Irene likes him and that is more to the point.’’ 

I shook my head flabbergastedly. ‘‘ Women are enigmas,”’’ 
said I. 

‘“Why,’’ said Mrs. Docey, lowering her already low voice, 
“*T don’t mean that I shouldn’t wish him to furnish references, 
but if I can read character at all he is fundamentally a nice 
man and a manly man, and he is very fond of Irene. It isa 
case of love at first sight with him.”’ 

““ Then the sooner he is out of sight the better,’’? said I. I 
had a vision of my Irene gracing an Ohio home and I did not 
like it. 

We had now come to a wood road that leads down to the 
trolley road that connects Winston and Barkinton. Irene 
picked a wild-flower by the waning light and brought it to 
her mother to ask some question concerning its species, and I 
took the opportunity to draw Mr. Tolmach aside. 


—THEY WANDERED ALONG THE WINDING WALKS AND 
PRETENDED TO INTEREST THEMSELVES IN HOLLYHOCKS 


“TY don’t want to seem rude,”’ said I, ‘“‘ but the last train 


from Barkinton leaves at 8:20 and the last connecting trolley 
will be along in a few minutes. This wood road leads to the 
track. If you are thinking of going to——’’ 

““T gave up that thought just about the time the roast was 
served,’’ said Mr. Tolmach pleasantly but firmly. ‘‘ I will 
admit that I forced myself upon you in the road and I have no 
intention of forcing myself still further, but if you cannot 
accommodate me for the night perhaps you can tell me of 
some farmer who does not object to a boarder ——”’ 

Mrs. Docey had overheard the last part of his remark and 
she came forward at this juncture and said: 

“*T think that Mr. Parker has a room vacant, but he has gone 
to Riverton to-night. If Mr. Tolmach cares to accept 2 

There was no help for it now if Mrs. Docey had come to his 
aid, so I interrupted and said: 


““Why —er—yes, we’d be —er— pleased to have you stay 
overnight. There’s a train that connects with one for the 
West in the morning.’’ 

““Tt’s very kind of you,’’ said Mr. Tolmach, speaking to 
me but looking at Irene, and the last ray of sunlight having 
vanished from the west we walked home. : 

Mrs. Docey slept peacefully that night, but I did not. I 
accused myself of being a sumph, whatever that is, and I 
wished that I had whipped up or ever I had seen the odious 
Mr. Tolmach. He was just as breezy as he had been, but I 
wanted to protect my daughter from every breeze that blows. 

Breakfast is generally a very pleasant affair. Both Irene 
and Anna have a way of investing a very small incident with 
a temporary interest that makes for the enlivenment of a meal, 
but this morning every time I looked at either Irene or 
Mr. Tolmach I felt a twinge of pain. She seemed to dwell 
so on his words and all his utterances seemed intended for 
her approval. Mrs. Docey prospered his jests with abundant 
laughter and even Anna smiled at his Western breeziness. 
Not one of my family understood that I was playing the réle 
of dignified parent, and after a while I gave over playing it and 
allowed myself to be amused at Mr. Tolmach’s sallies, and 
even joined with him in airy persiflage. 

After breakfast I intimated to Mr. Tolmach that we drove 
to church in Barkinton at ten o’clock, but that if he wished 
to catch the train I could carry him down in time for it. 

“Trains run every day, Mr. Docey,’’ said he, ‘‘ but days 
like this don’t occur more than once or twice in a lifetime. 
I am my own master and to-morrow will suit 
my business as well as to-day.’’ 

Just then Irene appeared at the door and 
said: 

““Mr. Tolmach, if you really want to see 
the old-fashioned garden I’]] take you there.”’ 

Again that twinge, but I did not stop them, 
although I knew that they were unchaperoned 
and that an old-fashioned garden is one of the 
best places in the world for love-making. I 
proposed to Mrs. Docey in an old-fashioned 
garden. 

Anna had gone to her room to prepare her 
Bible lesson and Mrs. Docey was in the kitchen 
superintending the making of some intricate 
dessert. I sat down by a window overlooking 
the garden and tried to interest myself with a 
current magazine, but if my eyes fell on the 
pictures and text they saw nothing but the 
picture in the garden: the tall and graceful 
Irene and the type of American resolution at 
her side as they wandered along the winding 
walks and pretended to interest themselves in 
hollyhocks and love-in-a-mist when love was 
in plain sight —to me at least. 

What was it my duty to do? Should I rush 
out into the garden and say, ‘‘ Here, Mr. 
Tolmach, if you are going to propose to my 
daughter wait until you know her better!’’ 
He might not be going to do it and I should 
have added another success to my long series 
of ridiculous parts. Icould not call Irene into 
the house on any pretense whatever, for I am 
not good at pretending. I could merely sit at 
the window and lament that I am not another 
type of man. 

It may have been a half-hour later or it may 
have been the next afternoon that Mrs. Docey 
went to the back piazza and called Irene in, 
excusing herself to Mr. Tolmach. Really, it 
sounded as if she thought that Mr. Tolmach 
had a claim on the girl already and that she 
must ask permission to borrow her daughter 
for a few brief moments. 

Irene’s return to the house was the signal 
for Mr. Tolmach to return also, only whereas 
she went to the kitchen he came to the front 
door and walked into the library where I 
was sitting. 

“Well, this is another of those days Brown- 
ing talks about, isn’t it?’’ said he. 

I told him tartly that I didn’t know that 
Browning talked about any days; that I didn’t 
pretend to follow Browning, but that there was 
too much east wind to suit me. 

He took no notice of my ill nature but seated himself in an 
easy chair, reached over for a cigar, and then withdrew his 
hand in so whimsical a way that I said, ‘‘ Help yourself:’’ 

‘“Join me,’’ said he, quite as if he were presenting me with 
the box, and we lit from the same match. 

I smoked feverishly; he as calmly as a stage detective. 
He blew countless wreaths into the study air and looked out 
of the window at the long reach of hills in a contiguous State, 
hills twenty miles away but the village’s most valuable asset 
from the point of view of the summer visitor. Oh, if he 
would only go over those hills and vanish in the illimitable 
purple! 

“Ever think about your daughter’s going off?’’ said he 
finally. 

I stabbed a pen into the desk, but I didn’t say anything. 


‘Don’t wonder at it at all,’’ said he sympathetically. 
“I'd feel just the same way if I had a daughter like Miss 
Irene.’’ He offered me a light for my cigar, which after vio- 
lently puffing for a season I had allowed to go out. 

When my weed had resumed consumption he looked me 
full in the face and said: ‘‘ Well, there’s no use of mincing 
words orof wasting ’em. I’m hard hit. If any one had told 
me last night that the little man in the Concord wagon drawn 
by a limping horse was going to carry me to where they would 
make a target of my heart I should have refused to get in, for 
I supposed that I was a confirmed bachelor and gloried in the 
supposition. But I felt like imposing myself on you because 
I picked you out for an easy mark, and here I am and I want 
to tell you that your daughter satisfies all my ideas of what a 
woman should be. Now I expect you to say No because you 
don’t know whether I was born yesterday or have been a 
criminal in five or six previous existences, but I’m going to 
give you time to verify me. I’m going to let you call up the 
Governor of this State who happens to be my brother-in-law, 
and if you’re not satisfied with his recommendation I can 
connect you with solid business men in Stamford and New 
Britain and Waterbury. 1I’ll get ’em before they go to church, 
for that’s the kind of men all of ’em are—churchgoers. I 
haven’t been myself, but if Miss Irene zwan/s me to I’1l become 
whatever she is as soon as I’ve read up on the requirements. 
If you are convinced that Iam what I say I am, a successful 
man of business who is just entering on his first bit of romance, 
I'll take to-morrow’s train for Columbus and Ill arrange my 
business so that I can leave it indefinitely, and then I’ll come 
back here and make a father-in-law of you in ten minutes by 
the clock. I have asked your daughter and she is willing to 
abide by your decision even if it is adverse. She also said 
something about waiting. But there won’t be any need of 
waiting, and I know what your decision will be just as I knew 
yesterday that you would bring me home to dinner. As for 
waiting, if we decided to do that I’d have to go to Columbus, 
and neither you nor she would have a chance to study my 
character, and at the end of six months we shouldn’t have 
advanced a step. This is all I have to say except that I 
sounded Mrs. Docey just after breakfast and she repressed a 
pleased smile. Now, if you’ll give me the telephone book 
I’}l show you what number to call up.”’ 

He ended his long speech, which I had heard in silence, and 
I know that there are those who will say that I ought to have 
jumped up quickly and thrown him out, but I weigh one 
hundred and ten pounds and he weighs at least two hundred, 
and it’s all solid. If I had taken him and flung him he 
would not have gone far. He would have come back. I 
should once more have been ridiculous. I determined to 
submit gracefully. He showed me the telephone number of 
the Governor of Connecticut, a sterling man for whom I had 
voted gladly, and I called him up and found him just about 
starting for church. 

I told him who I was and he gave the following replies to 
my questions, 

“Know Mr. Tolmach—Jack Tolmach? Of course I do. 
He’s my brother-in-law — my wife’s brother.’’ 

It was hard after this declaration of relationship for me to 
ask in cold blood whether my visitor was all right, but one 
can say things over miles of wire that would sound awkward 
in a face-to-face conversation, and I put my query. 

““ Good as wheat. Fine as silk,’’ came the answer. 


The Wors 


CAN always find a certain cheerful pleasure in the 
recollection that, in framing that wise political 
instrument, the American Constitution, our pru- 

dent forebears were careful to prevent the creation 

of a landed nobility by prohibiting the right of entail. 

They were undoubtedly impelled to this step by a 
realizing sense of what British snobbery had become 

and an honest desire to prevent its seeds from taking root in 
the soilof the new country. They could not, however, foresee 
the brazen calf or the appalling extent to which its worship 
was destined to be carried on in this country. Time was 
when we scoffed at the British reverence for the peerage and 
its connections and dependencies, but we cannot laugh any 
more with the adoration of our absurd cloven-footed image 
going on in every city, town and village in the land. The 
English, moreover, are worshiping something that is tangi- 
ble, powerful and an integral factor in their government. 
The history of their peerage is to a large extent the history of 
their country, and even a bankrupt and outcast noble may 
bear a name that stands for something in the eyes of those 
who think and read and remember. 

And if right-minded men of both nations deplore this Eng- 
lish worship of nobility that has at least made a place for itself 
in the counsels of the nation and kept it from century to cen- 
tury, what are they to say to this ridiculous bowing down 
before an idea that is so vague and intangible that even the 


Editor’s Note —This is the third and last of Mr. Ford's papers 
on the social shams of New York. 
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Here some one else seemed to 
have come near the telephone, for 
the Governor began to laugh and 
I heard feminine laughter. 

The Governor continued. 
““What’s your hurry, Mr. Docey? 
Indorsed any paper of his?’’ 

“No, oh no, but he wants to 
marry my daughter.’’ 

Again I heard laughter. It 
seemed to strike the Governor as 
queer that I should telephone in- 
stead of writing, but Mr. Tolmach 
was ina hurry to get back to his 
business and the mails are slow. 

I explained thisto him. I said: 
‘“Mr. Tolmach wants to get back 
to Columbus and I don’t know 
him as well as—as well as I hope 
to—and he suggested you as a 
well-known man, and I voted for 
you, so I thought I might call 
you up even though you never 
met me. One has to be careful 
about one’s daughter.’’ 

The Governor: 1 didn’t get 
that last. One has to be what? 

Myself: One has to be careful 
about one’s daughter. 

The Governor (after a whis- 
pered consultation with the one 
who was near—probably his 
wife): Yes, you are right. One 
can’t be too careful about one’s 
daughter. Well, I can recom- 
mend Jack. He’s self-made and 
he’s always had his own way, but 
he gains his will gracefully. 

Myself: Oh, yes, I know that. 
Well, then, you would advise me 
to let them get married? 

The Governor : Why, of course 
that rests with you, but Jack is 
all right. How long have you 
known him? 

Myself: Oh, since last night. 
I feel I know him pretty well, 
but I wanted to make sure. 

The Governor; Your cautiousness does you credit, but it’s 
unnecessary in Jack’s case. He’s a good boy and will make 
a good son. I’]l write, but I must go now. The Governor is 
never late to church, you know. 

I caught the ring of immoderate laughter and then I was 
cut off. There had been nochance of collusion. I had heard 
the Governor make several political speeches, for although 
my business is in New York I am interested: in Connecticut 
politics, and I recognized his voice. 

I felt that to refuse my sanction after Mr. Tolmach had 
received this clean bill of health would be churlish, a thing 
that I always try to avoid. I had been in the box but the 
door was open, and Tolmach had heard most of my replies and 
had gathered the gist of the conversation. He looked radiant. 
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“That’s just like 
Bill,’’ said he. ‘‘Alw 
ready to oblige and j 
as approachable as if he 
was the most insignifi. 
cant man in the State: 
That was his wife, prob. 
ably, who was laughing 
She has a keen sense o} 


humor.’’ . 

‘Well, so have I,” | 
replied, “‘ but I don’t see 
what there was to laugh 
at. My questions were 
perfectly natural in ; 
father. Perhaps the 
laughter was a bit hys 
terical, you being he: 
brother.’’ 

At this juncture the 
door opened and Iren 
and her mother cam 
in. I made a sign fo 
Tolmach to step out, anc 
he like a good felloy 
did so. 

After he had _ closec 
the door behind him anc 
I heard his manly stey 
on the veranda I sai 
‘““Trene, do you lov 
Mr. Tolmach?’’ 

She hid her face o1 
her mother’s shoulde' 
and burst into tears, bu 
nodded her head so em 
phatically that I couk 
not mistake her mean 
ing, much as I shoul 
have liked to. It wil 
ae aes be seen that I was no 
entirely reconciled to th 
new condition of things 

Mrs. Docey nodde¢ 
her own head ecstatic 
ally, and with the firm 
ness that I try to inf 
into my disposition: 
critical times I called Mr. Tolmach in. 

Hecame, his countenance radiant. He looked at Irene ’ 
her face kindled as the evening star kindles after the gla 
of the sun. That may sound poetic, but Irene would mak 
any one poetic. I determined to give her away with dignity 
I went over to her and kissed her. Then I kissed her mother 
Then I shook hands with Tolmach and said, with just a touel 
of a quaver in my voice: 4 

‘Go to Columbus and prepare for another vacation.”’ 

And now to-day, two weeks later, I am writing this and th 
Governor and his wife are on their way to the station. M 
and Mrs. Tolmach left an hour since, bound for Europe, wher 
they can compare Claude Lorrains with Van Dycks, and tel 
which is a portrait and which a landscape at sight. 
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A DAY AT THE COURT OF THE SUBURBAN SISTER-BY- 
MARRIAGE OF THE SUNDAY SPECIAL SOCIETY QUEEN 


high priests of the faith are unable to say exactly what it is 
or why it should be worshiped? 

As to the extent of this idolatry, and the rapidity with which 
it has spread like a pestilence from its chief sanctuary in the 
metropolis through every grade of society and into every cor- 
ner of the land, we have only to compare the popular ideals 
of to-day with those of an elder day to realize that the brazen 
calf is not merely a local fad but a national calamity. Its 
votaries are drawn from all classes of society, and include 
within their numbers not only the ignorant and the vulgar but 
also the intelligent and well bred. 

If we turn to the pages of that early novel of New York 
society, The Upper Ten Thousand, we find ourselves doing 
reverence before good eating and better drinking, swift spins 
up Harlem Lane and pleasant hours of rest and refreshment 
in well-ordered taverns. . Its author, Charles Astor Bristed, 
compels us to share his liking for the glass of old Madeira, 
the delightful family dinner at three in the afternoon, cooked 
to perfection and served in the simple fashion of the day; the 
swift drive behind long-tailed trotters over the packed snow 
—in short, for everything that belongs to comfort, good living 


and what was regarded then as elegance. He make 

our mouths water for the food and drink that serve as: 

theme,for his eloquence, and which he himself appreci 

ated to the full—as a few surviving friends can testify 

Compare Bristed’s work with that of the author of 

modern nével of New York society. This one tells u 

of luxurious living, of the steam yacht, the private car 

the house on Fifth Avenue and the cottage at Newpert, Dt 
there is not a gleam of real comfort in any one of them. I 

can succeed in making us understand how much everythin; 

cost, he has achieved his purpose. He takes us through 

servants’ hall and assumes an air of old familiarity when | 

speaks of the ‘‘ second man’’ that makes the blood of sn¢ 

bery tingle with delight. There is a French chef among t 

kitchen gods of his, but we cannot get up an appetite for 

food, so thoroughly are we imbued with the sense of “g 

form’’ that pervades every page of the greasy romance. 

Think for a moment of all this emptiness and then of 
good things that Bristed’s characters ate and drank. C 
pare Washington Irving’s Burghers with a modern te 
whose chief claim to our respect lies in his ability to kne 
down before the brazen calf without ruining the crease in hi 
trousers. Then we shall understand that there have be 
changes in the last half-century. 

To me the train of thought awakened by the contempla' 
of this deterioration in ideals is anything but a pleasant 
especially when I realize that this school of fiction faithf 
reflects the spirit that pervades not only the servants’ 


here it rightfully belongs, but also the drawing-rooms of a 
eat many men and women who ought to display a far higher 
te. It surprises me no longer to see the vulgar, the igno- 
| ‘rant and the credulous engaged in worship before the brazen 
calf, but I must confess to a feeling of distinct surprise and 
! ‘regret, even at this late day, when I remark persons of really 
good breeding and of decent American blood prostrating 
themselves before this tawdry altar. But, after all, the high 
sriests of the creed must know their business, for I find that 
their litany contains an invocation that was inserted to suit 
the especial needs of worshipers of this class, and I have 
never taxed one of these with idolatry without hearing some 
shamefaced excuse about ‘‘ knowing desirable people.”’ 

- T have known women to deny themselves the luxuries of 
jife that they might send their children to expensive schools, 
_and do most of their own housework that they might spare 
| money for their daughters’ ball dresses and cab hire, and all 

for no earthly reason save that their offspring might make the 
‘acquaintance of desirable people. But I have never yet 
known one of these women who knew why these people were 
desirable, or what degree of their desirability they could 
impart to their disciples. Verily the eider duck, stripping 
herself of her choicest feathers for the sake of her offspring, 
is not a circumstance, in point of maternal solicitude, to the 
woman who desires her progeny to meet desirable people. 
It is this particular phase of the idolaters’ creed which has 
taken such a strong hold on people of a class above the ordi- 
nary, and nowhere is the worship of a people carried 
on ina more absurd manner than in 

the little suburban town whose pop- 
‘ulation is made up chiefly of men 
doing business in the city and their 

_ wives and children —‘‘ commuters ”’ 

_ as they are termed in real-estate par- 
lance. How happy the members of 
| such a community would be if only 
f the ‘* commuteresses.’’ could be forc- 
| ibly prevented from reading about 
} the goings on in Newport and 
f Tuxedo! I have always believed 
| that the poison of discontent first 
| manifested itself in suburban life 
when they began to have “‘ Casinos”’ 

nd give ‘‘ dinner dances’’ in them, 
| “and have “‘ house parties,’’ meaning 
| friends staying over Sunday —and 
vetting up in time to catch the 
even-thirteen on Monday morning. 
Now, the commuter himself, being 
one of the busiest men alive, has no 
‘ime to occupy himself with ques- 
ns of style, but his wife and 
ughters are generally ready to 
i take that responsibility off his shoul- 
| ders. And, as it is the feminine 
| imstinct to cling to or lean on some 
superior force, so there is in every 
oie town a family to whom all, 
‘om the principal real-estate agent 
1 9wn to the last case of eviction, 
|| point with pride as related by mar- 
Triage to some member of the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred,” and the family thus 
lobly connected is in every case 
ked up to as the very fountain-head of information 
regarding what ‘‘they’’ do. Moreover, a simple-minded 
ouple might live for years in a city flat or home without 
‘iving a thought to the empty foolishness that is the cause of 
o much idolatrous worship, and then move out inthe suburbs 
only to succumb within a twelve-month to the malign influ- 
ence, not of wealth and fashion, but to the unreal court 
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halo with which—thanks to the magic of a fashionable 
me—her neighbors have crowned her. I doubt if she ever 
lizes how closely she is watched or with what simian-like 
itude the wives of men whose incomes do not exceed three 


es, in their dress and on their tables whatever fashion 
ie has set. If the sister-in-law has a door-mat with ‘‘ Wel- 


ese insignia of court life. Let her once put violet candle- 
es on her dinner-table and complexions will feel that 
y have fallen upon evil days. If she attends a “‘ dinner 
dance ’’ at the ‘‘ Casino ’’ every detail of her dress, from the 

OWers in her hair to the soles of her high-heeled slippers, is 
certain to be noted for speedy imitation. 
haps unconscious conduit —will filter a continual ooze of 
hion which will spread itself over the village until nothing 


I myself. can well remember when in Westchester County, 
storia, Flatbush and the eastern end of Long Island, along 
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there were social groups which were not only a law unto them- 
selves but which were actually indifferent to what was going 
on in New York. The real estate in some of those places has 
increased in value since then, but the change in their social 
tone has been pitiful. It is notso much that the old-fashioned 
houses with big rooms, broad piazzas and open fireplaces have 
been replaced by modern Queen Annes with “ reception 
halls’’ recommended by the agent as delightful for entertain- 
ing, but that the rather slow-going and altogether comfortable 
families who entertained one another hospitably and without 
pretense have been driven out by a clamorous, pushing tribe 
which stands in about the same relation to decent American 
society that their hall windows backed with colored paper do 
to the stained glass in Westminster Abbey. 


Afraid of Being Called Provincial 


That the small suburban town should find its highest pleas- 
ure in aping the fashion set by the greater neighboring city 
is not, after all, to be wondered at, but it is amazing to see 
the extent to which the noblest cities in the Union have been 
submerged by the great tidal wave of snobbery which issues 
from the metropolitan sanctuaries of the brazen calf. 

It is not many years since every one of the older communi- 
ties prided itself on its own aristocracy, its own social customs 
and its own standards. That, however, was before they had 
learned to become afraid of being called “‘provincial.’’? To-day 
—thanks to that social Haussmannizing of the country which is 


CERTAIN TO BAFFLE THE SEATTLE CULTURE CLUB 


the direct outcome of this new idolatry —all cities have been 
reduced to the same level and all ways point toward the 
metropolis, in the heart of which stands the sanctuary of the 
brazen calf. There is no longer a marked difference between 
the Bostonian and the Albanian, and if I were to be dropped 
from the clouds into the midst of a social gathering of which 
I knew only that it was in Portland, I should have to ask 
questions in order to find out whether I were in Portland, 
Maine, or Portland, Oregon. 

The change of which I speak has come upon us noiselessly, 
gradually, and during a period so pregnant with exciting 
events, material progress and changes of all sorts that it has 
been almost unnoticed. It is only when we step aside from 
the swift rush of extraordinary happenings for a moment of 
retrospection that we become conscious of this change, and, 
of what is far more serious, the appalling deterioration in 
popular ideals. In the early seventies, the New Yorkers 
whose names were known throughout the whole country were 
Peter Cooper, Samuel J. Tilden, A. T. Stewart, William 
Cullen Bryant, P. T. Barnum, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James 
Gordon Bennett, Jay Gould, Lester Wallack and Edwin 
Booth. These men were known by reason of their philan- 
thropy, their statesmanship, their wealth or their professional 
achievements. Their social standing was never discussed 
west of Rahway and did not enter into the estimate placed 
upon them by the inhabitants of distant towns and villages. 
A hazy impression prevailed that they all lived on Fifth 
Avenue or on the urban mountain called Murray Hill in 
‘“marble palaces ’’ of the kind described in the weekly story 
papers, but the precise ‘‘ set’’ in which they and their families 
moved played no part in the conversation of farmers’ wives 
and country storekeepers. The only New York women whose 
names were known throughout the country were those who, 
like Charlotte Cushman and Clara Louise Kellogg, had won 


real fame by legitimate means, and they were a source of 
national rather than local pride. 

Who are the best-known New Yorkers of to-day? What men 
and what women are under discussion at this very moment in 
the Connecticut sewing-circle, in the domed hall of the Seattle 
Ruskin society and over the ironing-boards in Troy? At 
whom do the out-of-town guests of the Nickel-Plush Hotel 
gape, open-mouthed, in café, restaurant and corridor? Does 
all this solicitude and discussion indicate an appreciation of 
the men who have bettered the town by their philanthropy, 
their mercantile genius or their contributions to literature, 
science andart? Are these women, whose names are on every 
tongue, celebrated for their goodness of heart, their charity, 
their high breeding, or for any of the qualities.that we honor 
in their sex? Indeed, we may go a step further and pro- 
pound a question, simple enough and pointed, yet certain to 
baffle the combined intelligence of the village gossips, the 
Seattle culture club and the Troy laundries: Why are these 
men and women the subjects of such general discussion? 

Because of the constant reiteration of their names in the 
columns of a press that knows well the trick of feeding a vul- 
gar public fancy and has influence.enough to make a monkey 
who can do nothing but grin through a horse-collar a per- 
sonage of far greater interest and importance in the eyes of 
half the people in the country than the President of Harvard 
University. 

I cannot better illustrate the interest that is felt in the 
doings of the men and women of New York society even in the 
most remote corners of the land 
than by the narration of a story 
that was current in the town a 
year or two ago regarding a cer- 
tain New Yorker of wealth, leisure 
and great social vogue, who found 
himself at the end of a winter of 
unusual gayety so completely 
worn out by the continual round 
of dining, play-going, bridge whist 
and late supping that he deter- 
mined to withdraw for a time from 
the resorts of fashion and treat 
himself to a fortnight of rest and 
trout fishing in a remote part of 
the country. The place which he 
chose was so remote from civiliza- 
tion that he felt perfectly sure that 
during his stay there he would 
not hear a single word about 
society, or theatres, or terrapin, or 
any of the other things that had 
long since palled upon his taste. 

It was, therefore, with a keen 
sense of relief from a boredom 
that had grown intolerable that 
he found himself seated in the 
stern of a flat-bottomed skiff 
which a stalwart guide was row- 
ing toward the deep, foamy 
rapids at the head of the lake 
where the fish were at play. It 
was early morning, the soggy gray 
clouds hung low over the wooded 
hills, and the surface of the lake 
was smooth as a mirror save for 
the track made by the boat and the breaking of the water here 
and there where a trout leaped upon a passing insect. As 
the New Yorker carefully tied two tempting flies to his water- 
soaked catgut, he said to himself with a sigh of relief: 
‘“Thank Heaven, I have found a place where for two weeks 
I shall not hear a word about society.’’ 

It was at this moment that the guide, who had been regard- 
ing him intently, suddenly ceased rowing, and bending for- 
ward with his hands on his oars, said with intense seriousness: 

“‘T tell you what it is, boss; Willie K. he done just right.”’ 

The holiday was spoiled, for there was not a person in the 
little community who was not an ardent reader of society news. 


The Fable of the Fool and the Financier 


One more story I will tell—and one, too, that I know to be 
true —if only to show that there are some people who are too 
shrewd to be influenced by the cheap bluff and hollow pretense 
that is part and parcel of the creed of the brazen calf. 

Not many years ago there lived ina prosperous Western city 
a young couple who were not unlike in general characteristics 
the John and Mary whom I have described in a previous 
article. The husband had no capital of his own, but earned 
a salary liberal enough to allow them to live comfortably ina 
small house of their own and to spend a month or two at the 
seaside in the summer and a fortnight in New York in the 
winter. It was during one of these fortnights that the wife 
fell under the pestilential influence of the brazen calf and 
formed habits of secret worship at its shrine in the Nickel- 
Plush Hotel, which she frequented sedulously in company 
with fellow-idolatresses from her boarding-house. From the 
moment of her fall a great and noble ambition took possession 
of her brain, depriving her of sleep by night and peace by day 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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‘ K JHOLE days now went by when Jadwin saw his wife 
only at breakfast and at dinner. At times she was 
angry, hurt, and grieved that he should leave her 

so much alone. But there were moments when she was sorry 

for him. She seemed to divine that he was not all to blame. 

What Laura thought he could only guess. She no longer 
spoke of his absorption in business. At times he thought he 
saw reproach and appeal in her dark eyes, at times anger and 
a pride cruelly wounded. A few months ago this would have 
touched him. But now he all at once broke out vehemently: 

“Vou think I am wilfully doing this! You don’t know; 
you haven’t a guess. I corner the wheat! Great Heavens, it 
is the wheat that has cornered me! The corner made itself. 
I happened to stand between two sets of circumstances, and 
they made me do what I’ve done. I couldn’t get out of it 
now with all the good will in the world. Go to the theatre 
to-night with you and the Cresslers? Why, old girl, you 
might as well ask me to go to Jericho. Letthat Mr. Corthell 
take my place.’’ 

And very naturally this was what was done. The artist sent 
a great bunch of roses to Mrs. Jadwin upon the receipt of her 
invitation, and after the play had the party to supper in his 
apartments that overlooked the lake front. Supper over, he 
escorted her, Mrs. Cressler and Page back to their respective 
homes. 

By a coincidence that struck them all as very amusing, he 
was the only man of the party. At the last moment Page had 
received a telegram from Landry. He was, it appeared, 
sick and in bed. The day’s work on the Board of Trade had 
quite used him up for the moment, and his doctor forbade 
him to stir out of doors. Mrs. Cressler explained that Charlie 
had something on his mind these days that was making an 
old man of him. 

‘* He don’t ever talk shop with me,’’ she said. ‘“‘ I’m sure 
he hasn’t been speculating, but he’s worried and fidgety to 
beat all I ever saw, this last week; and now this evening he 
had to take himself off to meet some customer or other at the 
Palmer House.”’ 

They dropped Mrs. Cressler at the door of her home and 
then went on to the Jadwins’. 

‘“T remember,’’ said Laura to Corthell, ‘‘ that once before 
the three of us came home this way. Remember? It was 
the night of the opera. 
That was the night I 
first met Mr. Jadwin.”’ 

“It was the night of 
the Helmick failure,’’ 
said Page seriously, 
“and the office build- 
ings were all lit up. 
See,’’ she added as they 
drove up to the house, 
““there’s a light in the 
library, and it must be 
Mr. 
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nearly one o’clock. 
Jadwin is up yet.”’ 

Laura fell suddenly 
silent. When was it all 
going to end, and how? 
Night after night her 
husband shut himself 
thus in the library, and 
toiled ontill early dawn. 
She enjoyed no com- 
panionship with him. 
Her evenings were long, 
her time hung with in- 
supportable heaviness 
upon her hands. 

“Shall you be at 
home?’’ inquired 
Corthell, as he held her 
hand a moment at the 
door. ‘‘Shall you be 
at home to-morrow 
evening ? May I come 
and play to youagain?’’ 

“Mes, myies/? she 
answered. “‘ Yes, Ishall 
be home. Yes, do 
come.,’”? 

Laura’s carriage 
drove the artist back 
to his apartments. All 
the way he sat motion- 
less in his place looking 
out of the window with 
unseeing eyes. His 
cigarette went out, but 
he forgot to relight it. 


“OH, HE FORGOT IT,” SHE MURMURED 
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Thoughtful and abstracted he slowly mounted the stairway 
—the elevator having stopped for the night—to his studio, 
let himself in, and, throwing aside his hat and coat, sat down 
without lighting the gas in front of the fireplace, where (the 
weather being even yet sharp) an armful of logs smouldered 
on the flagstones. 

His man, Evans, came from out an inner room to ask if he 
wanted anything. Corthell got out of his evening coat, and 
Evans brought him his smoking-jacket and set the little table 
with its long tin box of cigarettes and ash trays at his elbow. 
Then he lit the tall lamp of corroded bronze, with its heavy 
silk shade, that stood on a table in the angle of the room, 
drew the curtains, put a fresh log upon the fire, held the tiny 
silver alcohol burner to Corthell while the latter lighted a 
fresh cigarette, and then with a murmured “‘ Good-night, sir,’’ 
went out, closing the door with the precaution of a depredator. 

This suite of rooms, facing the lake front, was what Corthell 
called ‘‘home.’’ Whenever he went away he left it exactly 
as it was, in the charge of the faithful Evans; and no matter 
how long he was absent he never returned thither without a 
sense of welcome and relief. Even now, perplexed as he 
was, he was conscious of a feeling of comfort and pleasure’ as 
he settled himself in his chair. 

The lamp threw a dull illumination about the room. It 
was a picturesque apartment, carefully planned. Not an 
object that had not been chosen with care and the utmost dis- 
crimination. The walls had been treated with copper leaf 
till they produced a sombre, iridescent effect of green and 
faint gold, that suggested the depth of a forest glade shot 
through with the sunset. Shelves bearing eighteenth-century 
books in seal-brown tree-calf—Addison, the Spectator, 
Junius and Racine, Rochefoucauld and Pascal—hung against 
it here and there. On every hand the eye rested upon some 
small masterpiece of art or workmanship. Now it was an 
antique portrait bust of the days of decadent Rome, black 
marble with a bronze tiara; now a framed page of a 
fourteenth-century version of Li Quatres filz d’Aymon, 
with an illuminated letter of miraculous workmanship; or a 
Renaissance gonfalon of silk once white but now brown with 
age, yet in the centre blazing with the escutcheon and quar- 
terings of adead queen. Between the windows stood an ivory 
statuette of the Venus of the Heel, done in the days of the 
magnificent Lorenzo; anoriginal Cazin; anda chalk drawing 
by Baudry hung against the walb close 
together with a bronze tablet by Saint 
Gaudens; while across the entire end of 
the room opposite the fireplace, worked 
in the tapestry of the best period of 
the northern French school, Halcyone, 
her arms already blossoming into wings, 
hovered over the dead body of Ceyx, his 
long hair streaming like seaweed in the 
blue waters of the A°gean. 

For along time Corthell sat motionless, 
looking into the fire. In an adjoining 
room a clock chimed the half-hour of 
one, and the artist stirred, passing his 
long fingers across his eyes. 

After a long while he rose, and going 
to the fireplace leaned an arm against the 
overhanging shelf, and resting his fore- 
head against it, remained in that posi- 
tion, looking down at the smouldering 
logs. 

“She is unhappy,’’ he murmured. 
“Tt is not difficult to see that. : 
Unhappy and lonely. Oh, fool, fool, to 
have left her when you might have 
stayed! Oh, fool, fool, not to find the 
strength to leave her now when you 
should not remain! ’’ 

The following evening Corthell called 
upon Mrs. Jadwin. She was alone, as 
he usually found her. He had brought 
a book of poems with him, and instead 
of passing the evening in the art gallery, 
as they had planned, he read aloud to 
her from Rossetti. Nothing could have 
been more conventional than their con- 
versation, nothing moreimpersonal. But 
on his way home one feature of their 
talk suddenly occurred to him. Itstruck 
him as significant; but of what he did 
not care to put into words. Neither he 
nor Laura had once spoken of Jadwin 
throughout the entire evening. 

Little by little the companionship 
grew. Corthell shut his eyes, his ears. 
The thought of Laura, the recollection of 
their last evening together, the antici- 
pation of the next meeting filled all 
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—HE SAT MOTIONLESS 
. .. LOOKING OUT OF 
THE WINDOW WITH 
UNSEEING EYES 


his waking hours. He refused to think; he resigned himself 
to the drift of the current. Jadwin he rarely saw. But on 
those few occasions when he and Laura’s husband met hi 
could detect no lack of cordiality in the other’s greeting. 
Once even Jadwin had remarked: 

“T’m very glad you have come to see Mrs. Jadwin, 
Corthell. I have to be away so much these days I’m afraid 
she would be lonesome if it wasn’t for some one like you té 
drop in now and then and talk art to her.”’ 

By slow degrees the companionship trended toward inti- 
macy. Atthe various theatres and concerts he was her escort, 
He called upon her two or three times each week. At his 
studio entertainments Laura was always present. How 
Corthell asked himself —did she regard the affair? Shegave 
him no sign; she never intimated that his presence was other 
wise than agreeable. Was this tacit acquiescence of hers an 
encouragement? Was she willing to afficher herself as a 
married woman with a cavalier? Her married life w 
intolerable, he was sure of that; her husband uncongenial, 
He told himself that she detested him. 

Once, however, this belief was rather shocked by an unex: 
pected and (to him) an inconsistent reaction on Laura’s part. 
She had made an engagement with him to spend an afternoon 
in the Art Institute, looking over certain newly acquired can 
vases. But upon calling for her an hour after luncheon 
was informed that Mrs. Jadwin was not at home. Wher 
next she saw him she told him that she had spent the entir 
day with her husband. They had taken an early train and 
had gone upto Geneva Lake to look over their country house, 
and to prepare for its opening later in the spring. Th 
had taken the decision so unexpectedly that she had no tit 
to tell him of the change in her plans, Corthell wondered 
she had—as a matter of fact— forgotten all about her 
appointment with him. He never quite understood the ine 
dent, and afterward asked himself whether or no he could be 
so sure, after all, of the estrangement between the husban 
and wife. He guessed it to be possible that on this occasior 
Jadwin had suddenly decided to give himself a holiday, ani 
that Laura had been quick to take advantage of it. Wasi 
true, then, that Jadwin had but to speak the word to have 
Laura forget all else? Was it true that the mere nod of 
head was enough to call her back to him? Corthell was puz 
zled. He would not admit this to be true. She was, he was 
persuaded, a woman of more spirit, of more pride than this 
would seem to indicate. Corthell ended by believing that 
Jadwin had, in some way, coerced her; though he fancie 
that for the few days immediately following the excursio 
Laura had never been gayer, more alert, more radiant. 

But the days went on, and it was easy to see that his busi 
ness kept Jadwin more and more from his wife. Often now 
Corthell knew, he passed the night downtown, and upon 
those occasions when he managed to get home after the day's 
work he was exhausted, worn out, and went to bed almost 
immediately after dinner. More than ever now the artist an 
Mrs. Jadwin were thrown together. During one certain wee 
he contrived to see her each day, and as she still opposed n 
obstacle to his attentions Corthell began to wonder as to the 
exact extent to which the affair would proceed. 

On a certain Sunday evening, the first really hot day of tl 
year, Laura and Page went over to spend an hour witht 
Cresslers, and—as they were all wont to do in the old day 
before Laura’s marriage—the party ‘‘sat out on the fro 
stoop.’’? For a wonder, Jadwin was able to be presen 
Laura had prevailed upon him to give her this evening and 


evening of the following Wednesday —on which latter 
lasion she had planned that they were to take a long drive 
he park in the buggy, just the two of them, as it had been 
he days of their courtship. 

‘orthell came to the Cresslers’ quite as a matter of course. 
had dined with the Jadwins at the great North Avenue 
}se and afterward the three, preferring to walk, had come 
yn to the Cresslers’ on foot. 

ut evidently the artist was to see but little of Laura 
win that evening. She continued to keep by her husband 
tinually. She even managed to get him away from the 
ers, and the two, leaving the rest upon the steps, sat in the 
lor of the Cresslers’ house, talking. 

y and by Laura, full of her projects, exclaimed: 

Where will we go? I thought, perhaps, we would not 
‘e dinner at home, but you could come back to the house 
a little—a little bit—early, and you could drive me out 
/he restaurant there in the park, and we could have dinner 
|-e, just as though we weren’t married —just as though we 
}e sweethearts again. Oh, I do hope the weather will be 
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Oh,”’ answered Jadwin, ‘‘ you mean Wednesday evening. 

wr old girl, honestly, I—I don’t believe I can make it, after 
You see, Wednesday ——”’ 

vaura sat suddenly erect. 

But you said,’’ she began, her voice faltering, “‘ you 

Honey, I know I did, but you must let 

| off this time again.’’ 

he did not answer. It was too dark for 

|, to see her face; but, uneasy at her 

ince, he began an elaborate explanation. 

jira, however, interrupted. Calmly 

jugh she said: 

Oh, that’s all right. No, no, I don't 

yd. Of course, if you’re busy.”’ 

Well, you see, don’t you, old girl?’”’ 

Oh, yes, yes, I see,’? she answered. She 
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I think,’’ she said, ‘‘ we had better be 
faghome. Don’t you?”’ 

Yes, I do,’”’ he assented. ‘‘I’m pretty 
id myself. I’ve had a hard day’s work. 
1 thirsty, too,’’? he added as he got up. 
‘Jould you like to have a drink of water, 
a” 

he shook her head, and while he disap- 
yred in the direction of the Cresslers’ 
ling-room she stood alone a moment in 
| darkened room looking out into the 
fet. She felt that her cheeks were hot. 
hands, hanging at her sides, shut them- 
(es into tight fists. 

What! you are all alone?’’ 
thell’s voice behind her. 
he turned about quickly. 
| I must be going,’’ he said. ‘‘ I came to 
¢ good-night.’’ He held out his hand. 

Good-night,’’ she answered as she gave 
| hers. Then all at once she added: 
Come to see me again—soon, will you? 
i Wednesday night.’’ 

‘nd then, his heart leaping to his throat, 
}thell felt her hand, as it lay in his, close 
(an instant firmly about his fingers. 
a. expect you Wednesday then?’’ 
| repeated. 
jle crushed her hand in his grip, and sud- 
lly bent and kissed it. 

) Good-night,’’ she said quietly. Jadwin’s 

» sounded at the doorway. 
| Good-night,’’ he whispered, 
\ ther moment was gone. 
jluring these days Laura no longer knew 
self. At every hour she changed; her 
Yods came and went with a rapidity that 
ildered all those who were around her. 
\imes her gayety filled the whole of her 
lat house; at times she shut herself in her 
irtments, denying herself to every one, 
uy, her head bowed upon her folded arms, 
‘tas though her heart was breaking, without knowing why. 
|s often as the thought of the artist presented itself to her 
| fought to put it from her. Yes, yes, he came to see her 
/n, very often. Perhaps he loved her yet. Well, suppose 
lid? He had always loved her. It was not wrong to have 
a) love her, to have him with her. Without his company, 
at Heavens! her life would be lonely beyond words and 
ond endurance. Besides, was it to be thought, for an 
‘ant, that she, she, Laura Jadwin, in her pitch of pride, with 
her beauty, with her quick, keen mind, was to pine, to 
9p, to fade in oblivion and neglect? Was she to blame? 
those who neglected her look to it. Her youth was with 
yet, and all her power to attract, to compel admiration. 
/hen Corthell came to see her on the Wednesday evening 
uestion, Laura said to him, after a few moments’ conver- 
on in the drawing-room: 

1, you remember the picture you taught me to appre- 
he picture of the little pool in the art gallery, the one 
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you called ‘Despair’? I have hung it in my own particular 
room upstairs—my sitting-room—so as to have it where I 
can see it always, I love it now. But,’’ she added, ‘‘I am 
not sure about the light. I think it could be hung to better 
advantage.’’ She hesitated a moment, then, with a sudden, 
impulsive movement, she turned to him. 

“*Won’t you come up with me, and tell me where to hang it ?’’ 

They took the little elevator to the floor above, and Laura 
led the artist to the room in question—her “ sitting-room,”’ 
a wide, airy place, the polished floor covered with deep skins, 
the walls wainscoted half-way to the ceiling in dull woods. 
Shelves of books were everywhere, together with potted 
plants and tall brass lamps. A long Madeira chair stood 
at the window which overlooked the park and lake, and near 
to it a great round table of San Domingo mahogany, with tea 
things and almost diaphanous china. 

“What a beautiful room,’?’ murmured Corthell as she 
touched the button in the wall that turned on the current, ‘‘ and 
how much you have impressed your individuality upon it. 
I should have known that you lived here. If you were thou- 
sands of miles away and I had entered here, I should have 
known it was yours—and loved it for such.’’ 

‘* Here is the picture,’’ she said, indicating where it hung. 
*“Doesn’t it seem to you that the light is bad?”’ 

But he explained to her that it was not so, and that she had 
but to incline the canvas a little more to get a good effect. 


Hr GRERE- 


* 2 


HE CRUSHED HER HAND IN HIS GRIP, AND SUDDENLY BENT AND KISSED IT 


** Of course, of course,’’ she assented, as he held the picture 
in place. ‘‘Of course. I shall have it hung over again 
to-morrow.”’ 

For some moments they remained standing in the centre of 
the room, looking at the picture and talking of it. And then, 
without remembering just how it had happened, Laura found 
herself leaning back in the Madeira chair, Corthell seated 
near at hand by the round table. 

““T am glad you like my room,’’shesaid. “It is here that 
I spend most of my time. Often lately I have had my dinner 


here. Page goes out a great deal now, and so I am left alone 
occasionally. Last night I sat here in the dark for a long 
time. The house was so still, everybody was out—even 


some of the servants. It was so warm I raised the windows 
and sat here for hours looking out over the lake. I could 
hear it lapping and washing against the shore—almost like 
asea. And it was so still, so still; andI was thinking of the 
time when I was a little girl, back at Barrington, years and 
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years ago, picking whortleberries down in the ‘ water lot,’ 
and how I got lost once in the corn—the stalks were away 
above my head —and how happy I was when my father would 
take me up on the hay wagon. Ah, I was happy in those 
days— just a freckled, black-haired slip of a little girl, with 
my frock torn and my hands all scratched with the berry 
bushes. 

“Tf I had only known then that those days were to be the 
happiest of my life. This great house, all the beauty 
of it, and all this wealth, what does it amount to? 

“All this wealth,’’ she continued, her head dropping back 
upon the cushion of the chair as she spoke, ‘‘ what does it 
matter—for what does it compensate? Oh, I would give it 
all gladly, gladly, to be that little black-haired girl again, 
back in ’Squire Dearborn’s water lot, with my hands stained 
with the whortleberries and the nettles in my fingers—and 
my little lover, who called me his beau-heart and brought me 
a blue hair ribbon, and kissed me behind the pump-house.”’ 

““Ah,’’ said Corthell quickly and earnestly, ‘‘ that is the 
secret. It was love—even the foolish boy and girl love— 
love that, after all, made your life sweet then.’’ 

She let her hands fall into her lap, and, musing, turned the 
rings back and forth upon her fingers. 

“Don’t you think so?’’ he asked in a low voice. 

She bent her head slowly, without replying. Then for a 
long moment neither spoke. Laura played with her rings. 
The artist, leaning forward in his chair, 
looked with vague eyes across the room. 
And no interval of time since his return, 
no words that had ever passed between them, 
had been so fraught with significance, so 
potent in drawing them together as this 
brief, wordless moment. 

At last Corthell turned toward her. 

“You must not think,’? he murmured, 
“that your life is without love now. I will 
not have you believe that.’’ 

But she made no answer. 

“Tf you would only see,’’ he went on. 
“Tf you would only condescend to look, 
you would know that there is a love which 
has enfolded your life for years. You have 
shut it out from you always. But it has 
been yours just the same; it has lain at 
your door; it has looked—oh, God knows 
with what longing !— through your windows. 
You have never stirred abroad that it has 
not followed you. Not a footprint of yours 
that it does not know and cherish. Do you 
think that your life is without love? Why, 
it is all around you—all around you, but 
voiceless. It has no right to speak; it only 
has the right to suffer.’’ 

Still Laura said no word. Her head 
turned from him, she looked out of the win- 
dow, and once more the seconds passed 
while neither spoke. Theclock on the table 
ticked steadily. Inthe distance, through the 
open window, came the incessant, mournful 
wash of the lake. All around them the great 
house wasstill. At length Laura sat upright 
in her chair. 

““T think I will have this room done over 
while we are away this summer,’”’ she said. 
““Don’t you think it would be effective if 
the wainscoting went almost to the ceiling?’’ 

He glanced critically about the room. 

‘“Very,’? he answered briskly. ‘‘ There 
is no background so beautiful as wood.’’ 

““And I might finish it off at the top with 
a narrow shelf.’’ 

“* Providing you promised not to put brass 
‘plaques’ or pewter kitchenware upon it.’’ 

‘““Do smoke,’’ she urged him. ‘I know 
youwantto. You will find matches on the 
table.’’ 

But Corthell, as he lit his cigarette, pro- 
duced his own matchbox. It was a curious 
bit of antique silver, which he had bought 
in a Viennese pawnshop, heart-shaped and 
topped with a small ducal coronet of worn gold. On one side 
he had caused his name to be engraved in small script. 
Now, as Laura admired it, he held it toward her. 

“An old pouncet-box, I believe,’’ he informed her, “or 
possibly it held an ointment for her finger-nails.’’ Hespilled 
the matches into his hand. ‘‘ You see the red stain still on 
the inside; and—smell,’’ he added as she took it from him. 
“ Even the odor of the sulphur matches cannot smother the 
quaint old perfume, distilled perhaps three centuries ago.”’ 

An hour later Corthell left her. She did not follow him 
farther than the threshold of the room, but let him find his 
way to the front door alone. 

When he had gone she returned to the room, and fora little 
while sat in her accustomed place by the window overlooking 
the park and the lake. Very soon after Corthell’ departure 
she heard Page, Landry Court and Mrs. Wessels come in; 
then at length rousing from her reverie she prepared for bed. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@Opportunity generally knocks during office hours. 


@Some men lose their own health drinking the health 
of others. 


@Where matrimony is bliss it is folly to read the 
divorce news. 


@Trusts best raise themselves in public esteem by 
raising wages. 


@A good excuse pleases some natures more than a 
feat accomplished. 


@Next to a happy home the brightest spot on earth 
is the sunny side of a bargain. 


@Those who have the most faith in mankind some- 
times rent boxes in safe deposit vaults, 


@Laugh and the world laughs with you. 


all but the Englishman. He stares at you. 


That is, 


@ Modern society is distinguished by the politeness of 
its welcome and the cordiality of its farewell. 


COnly a letter’s difference—speculation and pecula- 
tion; pluck and luck—and in each case one usually leads 
to the other. 


@Exercise is just as valuable when done as work as 
when performed in a gymnasium. The muscles do not know 
the difference between chopping wood and swinging Indian 
clubs. 


@ Prosperity has come to a pretty pass when the rail- 
roads have so much freight they cannot move it. Now if 
they could only turn it into passengers they might make it 
hang up by the straps. 


@In four hundred years, says Lord Kelvin, the earth’s 
coal will be exhausted. From the way things are going now 
the earth’s patience will be exhausted about three hundred 
and ninety-nine years earlier than that. 


@ After a while we may have time in minute tabloids. 
The modern engine can make almost two miles a minute. 
The latest repeating pistol fires a hundred shots a minute. 
In a minute Marconi can get a message across the Atlantic 
without wires. By Delany’s new system eight thousand 
words a minute can be sent and recorded over the same wire. 
But ten-minute speeches are as long as ever, and there is no 
promise of improvement in the man who hangs on his office 
door the sign, ‘‘ Will be back in five minutes.”’ 
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Does it Pay? 


R. NORRIS tells us that Jadwin, young, enormously rich 
and married to a woman that he loved, cried out in 
despair: ‘‘ What am I to do? I don’t believe in lounging 
around clubs, or playing with race-horses, or murdering game 
birds. I can’t sit down and twiddle my thumbs. What are 
we fellows who have made our money to do?”’ 

So finding nothing in our American life he turned in to 
make more money. 

It is an unpleasant fact that most of the sons of American 
rich men either * squander their fortunes on yachts, race- 
horses, gambling, or more dangerous kinds of fun, or go to 
work like Jadwin to make more millions. 

Is there really no employment in life open to Americans 
besides the making of money or the wasting of it? 

In England such a young man would probably go into 
Parliament and give his help to the party that he favored. 
When his father died he would settle on the family estate, 
would look after the tenants, become a country magistrate, 
marry and bring up his son to take his place, some day, in 
his turn. 

Or he would make a hobby of art, of literature, of arche- 
ology, of charity, of hunting big game or climbing high 
mountains. 3 

Toynbee Hall, one of the most effective agents in the 
uplifting of the poor of London, was started by a half-dozen 
young Oxford men, the sons of peers and eminent commoners. 
They gave not only their income but their lives to work in it. 

Another young fellow, the heir of a great but impoverished 
English family, discovered an ancient Phoenician village 
under a marsh near Glastonbury and devoted his life to 
unearthing it. Being poor he dug with his own hands for 
years beside the day laborers. 

No one was surprised at these men’s choice of a career: no 
one laughed at it. Here wg should have asked contempt- 
uously, ‘‘ How can that sort of thing be made to pay?’’ We 
should have accounted them fools. 

One of the Vanderbilts showed some originality in his 
method of disposing of his millions. He bought a vast tract 
in North Carolina, built a palace on a mountain-top, planted 
a forestry and botanical gardens, established cattle farms, 
stables of the best stock, piggeries, dairies, henneries and 
vegetable and fruit gardens. He became the director of a 
great estate and of tenantry, for whom he built churches, 
schools and hospitals. 

But the chief praise which he receives throughout the coun- 
try is—‘‘It pays well. It brings him in ten per cent.’’ 

A significant hint was given to us by the Moravians of a 
generation ago. It was then customary among that earnest 
and sincere people for a man to work hard up to his sixtieth 
year, and to live plainly, saving every dollar. Then he gave 
up work, devoting the rest of his life to books, music or char- 
ity. His income perhaps might be counted only by hundreds, 
but he had the great riches of a few years of time which he 
could use as he chose. ‘‘ We do not come into the world,”’ 
said one of these brethren, ‘“‘ to earn the means of living: but 
to justify our right to be alive.”’ 
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Something Better Than Medicine 

AN AMERICAN, with the rare faculty for seeing things 

exactly as they are, managed to gain admission to a 
reception to a large Italian pilgrimage in the Sistine Chapel 
a few weeks ago. When the Pope was brought in he saw the 
frail figure and strangely white face he had expected to see; 
but he was surprised by the animation, the aliveness, of the 
features and gestures in response to the deafening shouts and 
cheers of the pilgrims. His astonishment became amazement 
when the Pope descended from the chair, walked to the ros- 
trum, took off his heavy stole and handed it to an attendant, 
straightened himself, and in a firm, resonant voice proceeded 
to deliver a ten-minute oration—a swift flood of eloquent and 
energetic words, emphasized by gesticulation that was con- 
tinuous and forceful. And for an hour afterward the Pope 
sat talking and laughing with the heads of the several dele- 
gations into which the pilgrimage was divided. 

Away back in 1878, when the Papal election was holding, 
Leo XIII was chosen as a compromise because the rival can- 
didates, looking at him as he sat among the Cardinals, thought 
that one so frail and white would not long postpone another 
attempt to achieve their ambition. That will be a quarter of 
a century ago on February 20, and within three months Leo 
will be ninety-three years old. He has never been outside 
the grounds of the Vatican since he was hailed Pope. The 
Vatican is on the most unhealthful of the hills of Rome. He 
was born a physical weakling, has been inclined to sickness 
all his life. Yet every day he has toiled and toils more hours 
than tradesmen permit their sturdy adherents to toil; for 
twenty-five years he has personally directed the policies and 
acts of his world-embracing church, even to details; he has 
been harassed by the most vexatious problems that have dis- 
turbed Catholic Rome since the days of Luther. And when 
he became Pope he had been hard at work for fifty years! 

Why has he lived? Why has he been able to work and 
work hard and well at the most exhausting of all labor? 
How has he withstood that fatal combination—work and 


‘a man in any walk of life can compel himself to regula 


_book ’’ of the week at bargain rates. 


December 13. 


Why has he not been compelled to take “‘ lo 
Why has he nev 


worry? 
tions’’ and ‘‘ much needed rests ’’? 
down with ‘‘ nervous prostration’’? 

The answer to all these questions is in two words: 

Regularity. Diet. 

The human body is nothing but a strong, delicate ma 
It must be treated as a machine. It must be run regy 
it must be rested regularly; it must be repaired regt 
True, a priest can be regular with greater ease than man 
of business or of the other professions. But it is alsotr 


provided he has a serious, definite purpose on earth a1 
about it intelligently and not like a child given the ra 
a confectionery. It is possible for any man to rise anc 
to bed at the same hours every day, to arrange his 
life in just as orderly a fashion as he must arrange 
life if he accomplishes anything at all. ig 
But the great secret of Leo’s power and capacityi 
his feeble body and his ninety-two years is diet. Die 
enough fuel—plenty, but not fuel to choke the furn: 
The Pope eats for the good of his body, not for the 
ment of his palate. He lets his mind tell him w 
not greedy, blind, selfish appetite. He eats so li 
average man or woman would call it starvation. FE 
enough, and it is of the best quality. At times he 
for the appetite for food is the strongest, the most 
the most dangerous in the human body. He is 
punished, his feebleness making him luckier in th: 
than are most overeaters. He doesn’t then let | 
cajole and fool him into thinking he is ill because 
little; he doesn’t eat more and send out for a packag 
sin chewing gum ora box of digestive tablets. — 
gizes by eating nothing for a while and returns to his 
Possibly your doctor may not assent to this—h 
to eat, may have an appetite made morbid by year: 
stimulation; he may like to fancy that disease ger 
lodgment in healthy tissue, that headaches and n 
and fever blisters and low spirits and ‘‘ nervous pr 
come from overwork and ‘‘ our modern neurotic atm 
and not from a stomach overloaded by “ three sguare m 
How many of us are willing to lay down our lives or, 
still, to spend them in discomfort and sickness for the 
“three sguare meals a day’’ in defiance of our sed 
habits? ‘ ‘ 
But, whatever your doctor and you may convince you! 
of, the truth remains. And Leo XIII, born a physical 
ling, now nearly ninety-three, toiling like a beave' 
weighted with responsibilities, is an unanswerable y 
to that truth —and a splendid example of rational self-c 
Overeat if you will. Butdon’t blame germs or the w 
or work for the results. 
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The Ascent of Woman 


ities cause of woman suffrage is gaining. It isa well-l 

fact that the writer with a vogue owes his enorme 
culation not tomen but to women, who throb with emotic 
the wrongs of the heroines and pale with indignation wk 
gallant hero falls into the hands of the villain and has 
seven of the villain’s henchmen before he escapes fr 
peril. If there were no women there would be fewer ro 
novels written, because men, as a rule, have somethir 
to do than to read novels. Since it has become the! 
for popular writers to go in for politics we may expect 
the political author walk in the footsteps of all oth 
cians and favor those measures which are likely to prov 
profitable to himself. On this side of the Atlantic w 
Winston Churchill and Booth Tarkington and “‘ J. S. of 
acquiring their political education as members of the I 
ture and candidates for Congress, while on the other 
the Atlantic Sir Gilbert Parker and Sir Conan Doyle, | 
most popular authors of the day, are not unacquaint 
the inside of historical Westminster Hall and the hurh 
of the hustings, and the English Winston Churchill 
some years followed in the footsteps of his distinguished 
and is now able to tell the American Winston Churchi 
to avoid a political Crisis. 

We may expect very soon to see some of these litera 
ticians— or shall we term them political littérateurs?. 
out in favor of woman suffrage. Such a course 
undoubtedly win the approval of the women, and incre 
vogue of the authors and the bank accounts of their pub 
besides assuring the writers of the votes of their 
uents. If every woman who read The Right of Way 
Gentleman from Indiana should vote for their auth 
might feel assured of remaining in political life as 
they cared to, and every woman who was granted 
vote would feel in duty bound to buy a copy of 
novel by her hero who had enfranchised and put het 
same political level as man. If the politicians of 
parties are wise they will immediately grant womant 
of suffrage; otherwise they are in danger of being 
by an author’s party, the main plank of whose p 
be a ballot for every woman and a copy of the “ 
And when 
political calculations will be wrecked, the tariff and th 
will be submerged and reciprocity a dead issue. 
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A Manhattan Cockney 


By 


ORAWN BY H. L. SAYEN 


HEN I heard that Barclay Ryerson, 
\/ \/ old bachelor, had married I was 
surprised, but I believed it. When 
my informant, however, went on to state that 
he had built himself and his bride a house in 
the country, I refused to believe until the 
strongest kind of proof had been offered. 
Barclay Ryerson, not made out of dust like 
the rest of the world, but out of New York 
paving stones, to build himself a house in the 
country! MTheidea was preposterous, because 
if there ever was a thorough-going cockney on 
Manhattan Island Ryerson was the man. I 
suppose he had heard of the singing of birds, 
but to him there could be no music in Nature 
half sosweet as the tinkle of a horse-car bell, 
and a trim brick-front or brownstone block 
with neat grass-platted dooryards in orderly 
sequence was to his mind more beautiful than 
any possible combination of trees and hills, 
and hills and trees, and never a thing to 
remind one of civilization or the city— 
synonymous terms, their antitheses being 
barbarism or the country. 

There were actually neighbors of his, I have 
heard Ryerson say, who left their comfortable 
homes every summer and went forth into the 
country, trying a different place every year in 
the hope of finding relief, and coming back 
with tales of mosquitoes and attic rooms of 
insufficient size, and queer food more queerly 
cooked, but #e was too sensible to attempt 
the impossible —to look for comfort outside 
of good old New York—with Coney Island as 
a playground. 

He had once told me of the charms of his 
front stoop. I liked the simplicity that led 
a man with iron-gray side whiskers @ la 
Burnside to talk about his front stoop. 
‘When I was a boy, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘I used 
to play steam cars along our whole block, 
using my neighbors’ front stoops for the pas- 
senger coaches and my own for the engine.’’ 
There were little iron hand-rails that ended 
in ornamental newel-posts, and these were 
the brakes, he said. To set the brakes in the 
engine and then to make one’s way along the 
whole train by creeping from parlor balcony 
to stoop and from stoop to parlor balcony 
brought into play the same muscles that a 
country boy uses in tree climbing, and it was 
every bit as dangerous. Did not Alonzo 
Ryker, his next-door neighbor, fall from a 
parlor balcony to tbe area steps and break his 
arm? 

Alonzo had children of hisown now, but he 
still remembered the old days and he still 
lived next door, and of a summer evening 
Ryerson would sit on his stoop or he would 
sit on Ryerson’s and they would talk over 
boyhood days. 

““That’s one of the things that makes the 
city so superior to the country,’’ said Ryerson 
—‘‘the associations connected with it. You 
take a country boy and his associations are 
bound to be of the country, and as the country 
ain’t pleasant the associations can’t be. 
That’s logic. But the different sights and 
smells of the city bring up a crowd of associ- 
ations out of the past. Saw a picture the 
other day that reminded me that where the 
Albemarle flats now stand there used to bea 
Dutch Reformed church, just opposite my 
house, with a big churchyard in the front. 
I flew my first kite there and the sexton 
threatened to break my leg if he ever caught 
me there again. But that didn’t prevent our 
playing prisoner’s base there or taking belly- 
gutters in the winter down the plank walk, 
and now and then plump into the wooden 


CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


fence. 
time. 

““A friend of 
summer,’’ he went on, 
where he was they don’t use horses at all; 


Yes, stv, the city for my money every 


mine was down 
“and he says that 


nothing but oxen. Now I’m not much ofa 
horseman myself, but I go for a ride once in 
a while when the liveryman can give me a 
speedy horse. But imagine speeding oxen! 
Why, if I was in the country I’d want to get 
about faster than I do here. In the city 
there’s always something interesting going 
on—the crowds, or the store windows, or an 
ambulance clanging by, ora fire engine on the 
jump; but in the country there’s so little doing 
that I should think the farmers would want to 
hurry up and get back when they go out so’s 
to have the thing over with. But I leave it to 
you if there’s any getting back with oxen for 
horses. I’ve seen oxen at work out on Long 
Island and they’re slower’n a canal boat in 
winter quarters down at the foot of Old Slip. 

““My friend tells me that the local fire com- 
pany didn’t even use horses for its engine, but 
was content with a team of oxen. Kerosene 
lamps in the house and oxen on the engines! 
I’d like to be out of the insurance business in 
the country.’’ 

Knowing the kind of man Mr. Ryerson 
was it will be understood that I was slow to 
believe that he had built a country house, but 
it proved to be true, and all along of the little 
god Cupid. It seems that my old friend fell 
in love with a real modern Nature lover. 
According to one of his nephews she knew 
how to tell the different birds by their songs 
and the different trees by their bark, and she 
could tell a goldenrod from a walking-stick 
with her hands behind her back. The woods 
could not keep a single secret when she was 
around, and she could gather more stuff 
alongside a country road ina five-minute walk 
than a careful housewife could get rid of ina 
half a day. 

The same nephew told me that soon after 
they were engaged the lady had told Mr. 
Ryerson that when they were married she 
wanted him to buy a place near enough to 


New York, so that they could live in the coun- | 


try and go to the city every day. 

““What, become asuburbanite?’’ had been 
his horrified rejoinder. ‘‘ Be neither flesh nor 
fowl, neither a country man noracity man?’’ 
He had as much as hinted that though his love 
was very ardent it could not survive any such 
dampening process as that. So at last they 
had compromised. He said he would build 
a country house and sacrifice his comfort for 
a solid month in each year, and for the rest 
give him his back yard and his front stoop. 

When they were married they had gone to 
spend their honeymoon in Connecticut, and 
the nephew said with an appreciative smile 
that it was the worst time his uncle ever put 
in. He was utterly lost. 

While they were there they had selected a 
site for their country house. It was a very 
pretty spot, for Mrs. Ryerson did the choos- 
ing. It was on the brow of a grass-grown, 
rock-bound hill of noble proportions, with a 
patch of healthy evergreens at the back and 
a thirty-mile view of the Berkshire foothills 
just for the looking in front. Not a house 


East this | 
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Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap 
possesses life-saving qual- 
ities, for it is a sanitary, 
antiseptic, disinfectant soap. 
It is soap perfection. Try it. 


At dealers, only Five Cents the cake 
By mail, 2 cakes 10 cents. Booklet free 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED — NEW YORK OFFICES 


How to 
MAKE 


Indian Baskets 


The Latest Society Fad 


Indians wove the story of their 
life and love in baskets. The 
making of them to-day is as 
much an art as ever. You 

can make these _ baskets 
yourself through our in- 
structions. We will 
seud you all neces- 
sary material and 
equipment, together 

with full  illus- 

trated in- 

struc- 

tions. 


The 
outfit 
to make 
the 
basket 
consists 
of the 
follow- 
ing: 


$1.00 


Indian Baskets retail regularly in stores at from 
$5 to $50 each, according to size, design and work- 
manship. Many women find it a lucrative em- 
ployment; others a delightful and most satisfac- 
tory piustime. If so desired, we will send you 
commenced basket for 25 cents additional. 

We are headquarters for material of all kinds. 
Price list sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


Apache School of Indian Basket Weaving 
302 Como Building, Chicago, Illinois 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Natural and Colored Raphia, 
Reeds, Needles and Illustrated 
Instructions in detail, ALL for 


Trims, files, shapes 

y and cleans, and keeps 

the nails in perfect 

condition. A com- 

plete manicure for 

/ man, woman or child, 
y ~ : 

he Silver steel, nickel- 

" plated. Sent post 


paid on receipt of 
dealer hasntit, 296 
KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 


USPENDERS 
Easiest, most comfortable. Have GUYOT 


indestructible buttonholes. Ifnot 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 


at dealer's send 50 cents for sample pair. 
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Copyrighted, 1901, by Tas U. S. Puartna Carp Co. 


Minuet Card Back. 


In ye olden times, belles and 
beaux danced the minuet. 
To-day they find the Colonial 
card party equally enjoyable. 


Congress 
Playing 
Cards 


are most appropriate. None 
others are so pleasing to the 
eye and so nice to handle. 
Goldedges. Ask your dealer 
to show you the many dainty 
designsinrich colors, suchas 
Priscilla, Good Night, Diana, 
Moon Fairy, Rookwood In- 
dian, Sitting Bull, Mill, etc. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


125-page Condensed Hoyle mailed for 
10c.instamps. Also, for 4c. in stamps, 
our 64-page book, telling about Colonial 
and many other novel card parties. 


Holiday Gitts 
for Whist Players. 


Extra fine seal-pattern Paine’s 
Whist Trays, in handsome nickel- 
trimmed case, $7.50 per set and 
upward. Also morocco pattern 
Paine trays, $4.00 
per set, and upward. 
Sold by dealers. 


—— 


el 


Department 10 


J LOSED. 
$20 course of Whist lessons, free, 
with each set of trays. Write for 
particulars. Our booklet, “Simple 
Whist,’’ sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., 


Department 38 Cincinnati, O. 


| means of extremely fine nets. 


THE. SATURDAY EVENING POST 


within sight. A truly romantic spot for a 
newly wedded pair. At Heaven’s Gate, Mrs. 
Ryerson named it, but Ryerson’s private 
name for it was The Jumping-Off Place. 

She had planned to go there and superin- 
tend operations, but she was taken sick, and 
after the foundations had been dug she was 
unable to leave the city. Mr. Ryerson like a 
hero went up every Saturday and saw things 
through. He had plenty of money and he 
determined to spare no cost to make it attract- 
ive. Poor Mrs. Ryerson had been suffering 
from a nervous trouble, and so the whole 
responsibility of choosing architects and 
selecting plans fell on my friend. 

All this I learned from the nephew, and I 
also learned that the house was finished and 
that he and his uncle were going up next day 
to see it, and they hoped that she would be 
able to go up in a week or two as they were 
counting upon the change doing her good. 

From my knowledge of the confirmed 
Nature lover I imagined just what a house 
Mrs. Ryerson was looking forward to: a gray 
colonial with sloping stained roofs and wide 
verandas and little balconies where one could 
step from one’s bedroom and feast the eye on 
the ravishing landscape. Yes, it would do 
her a world of good to leave her husband’s 
brick front down in Greenwich Village and go 
up among the Litchfield hills to her cozy coun- 
try house. 

I went down to Ryerson’s office to congrat- 
ulate him upon his change of heart, and he 
insisted upon my going up next day with his 
nephew and him. And asI had nothing in 
particular to do over Sunday I accepted. 

After a four-hours’ ride, pretty nearly every 
revolution of the way, we left the train and 
taking a carriage rode up, up, up, until I 
thought that we must be getting out of the 
New England limits and were approaching 
Heaven’s outposts. The scenery was glorious, 
the air tonic and strangely sweet, and I gave 
myself over to picturing Mrs. Ryerson’s 
delight when she should come up there and 
step into her mountain nest. 

At last a turn in the road brought us out on 
the bluff with its grand thirty-mile view of 
undulating hills changing from green to pur- 
ple as they stretched out to the vanishing line. 
It also showed us Mr. Ryerson’s idea of a 
country house. 

“There,’’ said he as my jaw fell, “‘ that is 
a little piece right out of New York.”’ 


And it was. He had spared neither pains 
nor expense to erect a big square brownstone 
house on the brow of that rustic hill. A 
grass-plat adorned the front of it, a grass-plat 
bounded by stone flagging and inclosed in a 
neat iron fence. A New York stoop led up to 
the front door, and the stoop had hand-rails 
and newel-posts just like the ones on which 
he had played brakeman in his boyhood days. 
The street number was No. 1 and a nickel door- 
plate bore the name “‘ Ryerson’’ in script. 

A sidewalk lay in front of the house and a 
coal hole newly smutted bore silent evidence 
as to the kind of fuel he intended using. A 
city lamp-post with a mail box on it put the 
finishing touch to this mountain nest. 

““ They have rural delivery here, thank the 
Lord,’’ said he, ‘‘and I can get my news- 
paper before noon. You see I haven’t any 
windows on theside. That’s because I hope 
to have next-door neighbors some time. 
Come inside and see how it looks. Pretty 
nice house for the country, I call it. Don’t 
believe there are many like it hereabouts. 
Awfully lonesome, though. The _ nearest 
house is a quarter of a mile away and that 
view out front there makes me feel as if I was 
lost.’’ 

Inside the house was fitted up with all the 
modern improvements, including gas anda 
furnace. The dining-room was in the front 
basement because Ryerson had always been 
used to that kind of dining-room. The ‘‘ back 
parlor’’ might have looked ona pretty grove of 
pine trees, but he had cut down at least twenty 
of them to make room for a commodious back 
yard with high board fence, probably a replica 
of his own in the city. 

‘‘What’s that little house over there? ’’ said 
I, looking out past his hideous red-brick 
stable to a small building. 

“Engine house. Chemical engine and a 
man to look after it. No oxen in my fire 
department. But I tell you that it zsz’¢ just 
the same as the city. There’s that desolate 
stretch out the front windows that I can’t help 
seeing. But when it gets so’s I can’¢stand it 
I’ll take my chair out on the front grass-plat 
and turn my back on all that mountain busi- 
ness and look up at the brownstone front, and 
then I can almost imagine I’m in dear old 
New York.’’ Here his face took on a look of 
pleased anticipation and he rubbed his hands 
as he said, ‘‘ I know that Mrs. Ryerson will 
just love it.’’ 


Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


Fish that Climb Trees 


Uncle Sam’s naturalists have discovere. 
some remarkable fishes in the Philippines. 
One species, known as the ‘‘poyo,’”’ is 
able to climb trees. Not only does it enjoy 
this exercise, but it dies if prevented for any 
length of time from leaving the water. 
Sometimes it ascends trees to the height of 
seven feet. It weighs two pounds and is 
highly esteemed as food. 

Then there is the ‘‘terebog,’’ which is 
found in Lake Buhi, in the island of Luzon, 
and is much valued as a food fish. It attains 
a length of three feet or more, takes a bait 
(especially a frog) very readily, and will 
evenrisetoasalmon fly. But the remarkable 
thing about this species is that it is able to 
breathe air, and can walk on the land. 
Children amuse themselves by making the 
creature crawl. 

The ‘‘terebog’’ is fond of mice and rats. 
It will linger on the bank of a mossy pond, 
with its nose out of water, taking a breath of 
fresh air, and waiting foran imprudent mouse 
or frog to come along and be gobbled. On 
land it progresses in a serpentine manner by 
means of its tail and pectoral fins. As might 
be supposed, it is not easily retained in an 
aquarium, being addicted to making its way 
out and assuming charge of its own affairs. 
The smallest fish on record has been located 
inalakein Luzon. It is only half an inch 
long when full grown, but is valuable for 
food, being captured in immense numbers by 
The tiny fishes 
are sold by measure in the market-places of 
the towns, and are commonly prepared for 
the table in the shape of flat cakes, one of 


” 


| which will contain from 2000 to 3000, 


Some Vegetable Freaks 


These are the days of new things in fruits 
and vegetables, thanks to the efforts of the 
scientific plant-breeder. Government experts 
have recently come across a sort of giant 


gooseberry that grows on trees, and a 
long-sought prize has been obtained (from 
Benton Harbor, Michigan) in the shape of a 
thornless blackberry. Hitherto the thorns 
with which the ordinary blackberry of com- 
merce is provided have interfered with the 
plucking of the crop, but the discovery men- 
tioned is likely to result, through cross fer- 
tilization, in doing away with this annoyance. 
Recent experiments have shown that the 
tomato does very well when grafted on the 
potato-plant, which is thus persuaded to bear 
potatoes below ground and tomatoes above 
ground. It remains to be seen how useful 
this idea will prove to the American farmer, 
to whom it obviously suggests a means of 
economizing the available area of his land. 


When Automobiles Run Amuch 


A motor vehicle which can be operated 
only when the attendant is in the seat has 
just been invented. It is not an_infre- 
quent thing for automobiles to run amuck. 
This newly perfected vehicle is so constructed 
that if an attendant should be accidentally 
thrown from his seat the automobile would 
come to astop. When at rest it cannot be 
started on a wild career by a jarring of the 
motor or through the meddling of mischievous 
or inquisitive persons. Even if the starting 
lever is pushed it will not stir, for none of 
the appliances of propulsion can be set in 
motion until the attendant is in his proper 
place in the seat. 

This seat is provided with a spring and 
lever with an electrical or mechanical device 
which operates a switch. The mere imposi- 
tion of weight on the cushion will not start 
the machine. When the attendant takes his 
seat, springs are compressed and a mechan- 
ical arm is brought into such connection with 
the other appliances of the machine that then, 
and not until then, the lever can be moved to 
start the vehicle. In away, the contrivance 
serves the same purpose in the mechanism of 
the vehicle that a time lock does in a vault. 
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The Japanese lesson system Numbers Each Thread s0 , 
even achild can produce the most exquisite effects. be ’ 
and the Orient embroidery as an art ranks with painting 
and sculpture. We are prepared to offer every encoura ge 
ment and assistance to the formation of embroide 
clubs. Our Japanese Professor personally answer 
free all correspondence relating to embroidery work. | 


GIVE FREE EMBROIDER 
LESSONS TO. LADIES — 


. x 


Our Japanese Professor of Oriental Art Embroidery will give 
Free Lessons by mail to users of Richardson Wash Embroid 
ery Silks, and the following material is sent absolutely F 
One Pure Linen Stamped Doily (12 in.), your choice 
American Beauty, Poppy or Carnation designs. One Coli 
Plate of design you select in natural colors of the flowe! 
One Booklet showing Cozy Corner Illustrated, and 
how to make your home the most attractive of all places 
Special Cozy Corner Pillows and Descriptions, Ilu: 
trated; also 32 Original Doily Designs, 11 Pillows, and 
14 Assorted Designs of Art Panels, Scarfs, Splashers, 
Baby Bib, Mt. Mellick, Photo Frames, Pillow Shams, 
One Lesson Free by mail, on any Doily Design you sel 
by our Japanese Professor. Every Stitch is Numbe 
List of our Cash Prizes offered for the best Embroidery 
work. List of our Cash Prizes offered for organizing 
Embroidery Clubs. 

ALL WE ASK is that you send us 12 empty Spool 
Richardson Sewing Silk, and all of the above will be sen 
you Free, postpaid; or, if you would rather do so, si 
five 2c. stamps to pay postage and expenses and no g| 
Write to-day. RICHARDSON SILK COMPAD 
Dept. 127, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

. To Dressm 
and Ladies 
use Spool Sil 
RICHARDSO 


‘\ ARE THE BE 
} Send five & 
) stamps for 
7 New Sewing 
j} COLOR CA 

showing ne 
400 shades. 


RICHARDSO 
SILKS were 
7 awarded the 
Grand Prize and three Gold Medals in competition agaist 
the World at the Paris Exposition. 


We Make a Specialty 0 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies 
etc. No middleman’s profit- 
the goods come straight from factory to weare 

Kither of the two styles shown, in any two cold 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures des 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, ] 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sampl 

Write for illustrated catalogue : 
showing hundreds of designs 
free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


is perfectly hygienic, absolutely no! 
sorbent, always soft and springy 
To prove it we send it on 


80 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
express prepaid. Send 
for book. 

The A, A. Bohnert Co. 
Dept. M 
CINCINNATI, O, 


Th) 
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Glenside and its surroundings are to Philadelphia what 
Brookline is to Boston, what North Shore Drive is to 


refiner, which ranks in magnificence with Georgian Court, 
the home of George Gould, and Biltmore, the Vanderbilt 
mansion; “‘Idro,’’ the beautiful residence of John B. 
Stetson. John Wanamaker, the merchant prince, has his 
residence near by, and many others equally well known 
have built superb homes in this locality, which are un- 
surpassed in any other section of the country. Within 
ten minutes’ ride is the famous Ogontz Seminary. 
Glenside is the centre of this district. Itis beautifully 
located on an elevation averaging 375 feet above tide- | 
water. The impression it gives on a first visit is that of | 


Over $900,000.00 Have Already Been Spent on 


This is entirely aside from the vast sums spent by indi- 
vidual owners in the improvement of their own properties. 
Wherever the eye reaches artistic homes are visible. 
The deed of sale compels the purchaser to erect a house 
in harmony with the surroundings. This does not pre- 
vent the erection of modest homes—but no house can go 


GLENSID 


Money invested in it is as securely placed as in Treas- 
ury bonds, but with far greater possibilities of increase. 
No matter where you live, if you own a home site in 
Glenside you have made an investment that is not only 
absolutely safe but will surely bring rich results. 
Whatever may happen, financial depression or political 
unrest, your money in Glenside land is as safe as if you 


had it in a deposit vault and stood perpetual personal | and decided to purchase, we will give you 
guard over it. 


ae | A Security Unprecedented in the | 
The Greatest Chance of a Lifetime —— 
a History of Real Estate 


In the deed of sale we will include an ironclad Guar- 
antee that the Property Will Increase in Value 25 per 
cent. within a Year from purchase, based upon prices at 
which the ground is then selling. If it fails to do this 


We will Refund Your Money at the End of 
12 Months with 6 Per Cent. Interest Added 


This Guarantee is made possible by the fact that the 
property advanced 25 per cent. during the past year, and 
is in position to make a still greater advance during the 
Within thirty minutes’ ride of 


Chicago, or Forest Park to St. Louis. It is the aristo- 
cratic home section of Philadelphia. The mansions of 
many famous millionaires are there: ‘‘ Lynnewood 
Hall,’’? the palatial home of P. A. B. Widener, built in 
the Italian Renaissance style amid beautiful surround- 
ings, with extensive sunken gardens, conservatories and 
costly stables; ‘‘ Elstowe Park,’’ the magnificent home 
of William L. Elkins, the Traction magnate; ‘‘ Gray 
Towers,’’ the home of W. W. Harrison, the famous sugar 


up which will detract from the beauty of those already 
built at Glenside; one of the finest of these is that of R. 
Davis Carey, which cost, over $150,000.00. There are 
many others of a similar character. 

This gives you an idea of WHAT Glenside 
WHERE it is can be readily realized .by the statement 


is. 


be conveyed in such a way that absolute confidence can 
be placed on its reliability. 

If you can come to Glenside we will pay a proportion- 
ate amount of your expenses according to the size of your 
investment. On the larger size lots we will pay the entire 
cost of transportation from any point in the United States. 

After you have thoroughly investigated the property 


We control the entire town of Glenside. We have 
made it what it is. Its future development is in our 
hands. We have sold home sites here worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. A large staff of selling agents are 
daily negotiating sales on the property. We believe, 
however, that this is greater than a local opportunity. It 
is the chance of a lifetime for any one, no matter in what 
part of the country he lives, with a little spare capital, to 
make as sound an investment as ever was placed, or to 
start a saving fund by making a weekly or monthly pay- 
ment ona Glenside home site. We have therefore selected 


300 of the Choicest Home Sites in Glenside, | 


| coming twelve months. 


Which We will Sell to Readers of The | 
Saturday Evening Post as 


Glenside are several sites that have increased in value 


Investments References: 


This offer is not made in any other magazine, and will 
be restricted to SATURDAY EVENING Post readers. 


These are Our Terms 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Director United States Steel Corporation. 
WILLIAM L. ELKINS, Director Pennsylvania R. R. 


We will, upon application, reserve a home site in Glen- | 
side costing any sum desired. In the three hundred lots | ADDRESS 
we offer there are sites ranging from $200 to $1700. | 5 a 
There are also a few lots at higher prices. 

We will then place the intending investor ina position | 
to learn the entire history of Glenside, its present stand- 

i 


ing and its future possibilities. This information will 


WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON, President Land Title & Trust Company, Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, who will cheerfully answer any letters of inquiry. 


THEODORE E. VORHEES, Vice-President Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 


WM.T. B. ROBERTS & SON 


411 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


an immense park, being laid out 
avenues, thoroughly macadamized; heavy stone curbs 
and brick and stone gutters. These avenues are bounded 
on either side by rows of shade trees, and in some 
instances privet hedge; granolithic sidewalks are laid on 
each side of every avenue, four feet in width. 

Under the miles of driveway that intersect Glenside 
are laid the most complete and scientific system of sewer- 
age in the world, together with pipes for the supply of 
gas, conduits for electricity, and a system of supply for 
the purest spring water in the State of Pennsylvania. 


These Improvements 


of the fact that 93 trains each day carry its residents to 
and from their places of business in Philadelphia in 27 
minutes, at a cost of ten cents each way. It is on the 
main line of the Reading R. R., with hourly service to 
New York—go minutes distant. 

These manifold attractions have made 


with wide curving 


The Greatest: Suburban Property 
in. the United States 


tenfold in ten years. One, the famous J. Dundas 
Lippincott mansion, is a home site that was bought for 
$50,000 within the span of a single lifetime, and is 
to-day withheld at an offer of $2,000,000. 

This offer should not be confounded with the ordinary 
‘boom ’”’ propositions of real estate. The standing of 
the locality is established. (Ask any Philadelphian what 
he knows about Glenside.) The improvements are 
MADE, not PROMISED. Themen behind it are million- 
aires— famous in the most successful business enterprises 
in America. The city of Philadelphia has more manu- 
facturing plants than any other cityinthe country. It is 
the industrial centre of the United States, and more men 
have been made financially independent through Phila- 
delphia enterprises than in any other section. The 
demand for better-class homes is increasing rapidly. 
The home site you purchase may be just the thing some 
one desiring to locate at Glenside may want six months 
from now, and he may want it bad enough to pay a 
greatly enhanced price. Do yon see the point? 
Isn’t the opportunity a rare one? We believe it 


is. Write freely to any of the references given 
below, but in order to be sure of securing I am f 
one of the Glenside home sites, fill in the interest- § 
coupon herewith and send it to us to-day. ed in the 
sale of 300 
Glenside 


Home sites. 


supply me with 
information 
in the above 
ment. 


purchase. 


Name, .. 


Address, 


Re- 
serve a lot valued 


the 
promised 
ad vertise- 
It is understood that 
this in no way binds me to 


IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(70th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


$1.50. 


Elaborately illustrated in full color. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 
(70th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.’ Illustrated. 


$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(40th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


$1.50. 


“ Barrie at his.best.”” 
By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


(30th 1000.) M\ustrated in full color. 75 cents, 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
wou roo) Children 


Every poem 2 new poem. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS —ALL 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OK 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


15 CENTS 


Hi The OLDSMOBILE 
' The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 


Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 

miles per hour; expense of running, 3g cent per 

mile; price, $650.00. 

Send 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ 


A handsome magazine for book- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora- 
tion and Cost Accounting, Bank- 
Ss ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.00 a Year. 
Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send 
| your subscription to-day. 


r\\ 


E. H. BEACH, EDITOR 


The Book=-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
53 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


APPROVAL 


360 DAYS “st 


Send for Free Catalogue No. 152 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


MOTHERS. Little Folks’ Magazine 


has the best pictures, stories and verses printed 
for children under 10. Mothers are delighted 
with it. Sample and large premium list for 
stamp. Lrberal commission to Agents. 


8. E. CASSINO, Box 14, Salem, Mass, 


(3650. AUTOMOBILE 


| 
| 


THE SATORDAT 


THE BEST BOOKS TO GIVE 
AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
| new books offered by the publishers this 

autumn the question of choice is pecul- 
iarly perplexing. The old-time illustrated 
Christmas quarto slumbers with the annuals 
of a_ still earlier generation. There are 
illustrated books which are to be prayerfully 
reckoned with—such, for example, are 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village with Abbey’s 
refined and piquant illustrations (Harpers), 
and, on the other hand, Kipling’s Just-So 
Stories (Doubleday, Page & Co.), with the 
author’s piquant pictures and text showing 
How the Whale Got his Hump and the Camel 
his Throat, may be welcomed in any division 
of the autumn books—but, in spite of the 
general use of illustrations, the important 
books of the day are usually those which 


depend upon their literature rather than their 
pictorial art. 


N THE presence of some fourteen hundred 


Fiction Pure and Simple 


What is the novel of the year? Several pub- 
lishers have put their modesty in their 
pockets and make claims which are not with- 
out some show of reason. But there can 
hardly be but one answer to that question. 
Mr. Owen Wister’s Virginian is the best 
novel of this and many other years. After it, 


| The Two Vanrevels, by Booth Tarkington 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.); The Little White 
Bird, by J. M. Barrie (.Scr7bners); The For- 
tunes of Oliver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
(Scribners); Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan ); A Joyous Journey, by the author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Garden ( Mac- 
millan); Tangled Up in Beulah Land, by J. 
P. Mowbray (Doubleday, Page & Co.), and 
the much-talked-of Confessions of a Wife 
(Zhe Century Company), are all to be reck- 
oned with. Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 
adventurous Captain Macklin (Scribners) is 
another successful candidate for popular 
favor. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins sends us 
The Intrusions of Peggy (Harpers), and out 
of Central New York comes Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers’ Maid at Arms (Harfers), while 
Marie Corelli’s Temporal Power is a light by 
no means hidden. In point of literary qual- 
ity much might be said of Aldrich’s A Sea 
Turn and Other Tales, and the Baroness von 
Hutten’s Our Lady of the Beeches ( Houghton, 
Mifjiin & Co.). Fuel of Fire, by Miss E. T. 
Fowler (Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; Donovan Pasha, 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s stories of Egypt (App/le- 
ton); Gabriel Tolliver, by Joel Chandler 
Harris (J/cClure, Phillips & Co.), and Love 
with Honor, by Charles Marnott (John Lane), 
are books of some moment; and among the 
many books of short stories which still make 
their way despite the timorousness of pub- 
lishers there is none more attractive than 
The Blue Flower, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
(Scribners). Readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post will feel a particular interest 
in Mr. David Graham Phillips’ powerful 
novel, A Woman Ventures (,S/okes). It is a 
misnomer to apply the term fiction to the 
shrewd philosophy and humorous “horse 
sense’’ of The Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son (Small, Maynard & 
Co.). The Letters are founded upon the veri- 
ties of American life. There are scores of 
novels exhibiting merits worth noting, but the 
slight hints which alone are possible here may 


| serve as an imperfect guide. 


History and Biography 


In history, if one desires an elaborate work of 
distinctive consequence there is President 
Woodrow Wilson’s five-volume History of the 
American People (Harfers), and there is 
also Lord Acton’s Cambridge Modern His- 


tory, which opens with a volume upon the | 


Renaissance (Macmillan). The late John 
Fiske’s New France and New England 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and The Struggle 
for a Continent, edited from Parkman by 
Professor Pelham (Little, Brown & Co.), are 
books with obvious claims upon our interest. 
The coming anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase makes itself felt in various editions 
of The Lewis and Clark Expedition, ranging 
from Dr. J. K. Hosmer’s edition (McClurg ) 
to an inexpensive three-volume reprint ( Zhe 
New Amsterdam Company). Historical 
incursions into various fields are represented 
in The American Merchant Marine, by W. L. 
Marvin (Scribners); A History of the 
Nineteenth Century, Year by Year (Doda, 
Mead & Co.); Social New York under the 
First Georges, by Miss Esther Singleton; 
The Story of the Trapper, by Miss A. C. 
Laut (Appleton), and The Private Soldier 
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The Great Boys’ Book of the Year | 


The Young Volcano Explorers 


Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 
Postage 12 cents, 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 
Decorated cover. Price $1.00, net. 


Or, American Boys 
in the West Indies 


Second of Pan-American Series. 


Full account of the eruption of Mount Pelee in connection with the adventures of the young heroes. 


Other Fine New Books For Older Boys 


MARCHING ON NIAGARA 
Or, The Soldier Boy of The Old Frontier 


Second * slume of Colonial Series. By EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. $1.00 net (postage 13 cents). 
“The book is a great treat in the hands of any boy.’’— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


LOST ON THE ORINOCO 
Or, American Boys in Venezuela 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Decorated Cover. 
net (postage 13 cents). 
“ Boys ought to read a book like this, and will be eager to 
do so when they are brought within reach.’’— Episcopal 
Recorder (Philadelphia). 


$1.00 


Ask any Bookseller for these. 


CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Or, A Summer's Vacation in Historic 


Waters 
Third Volume of the St. Lawrence Series. By E. T. TOM- — 
LINSON. $1.20 net (postage 15 cents). 7 
‘““Dr. Tomlinson always writes with a purpose ‘true to 
life’ and at the same time inspiring to the best in all things.” | 
— Boston Beacon. 


TOM WINSTONE ‘‘WIDE AWAKE”’ 


By ‘MARTHA JAMES,” author of “My Friend Jim.” — 

Cloth, 80 cents net (postage 12 cents). i 

“Tom is the sort of a boy that other boys will like to read 
about.'’— Boston Home Journal. 


Send for our free I/lustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO SEE 


Your Money Doubled 
in a Year? 


MEN and women who bought lots in West 
Pittsburgh two months ago are now 
being offered an advance of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. for them —and the probability is that they 
will be worth double the price-within a year. 


WEST 
PITTSBURGH 


is right in the heart of the world’s greatest 
industrial district. 


Four New Manufacturing Plants 


now being built will make work for 2500 new 
men and cause a big advance in real estate. 
Lots are cheap now and we are selling them on 
easy monthly payments. 


Write to-day for maps and full particulars. 


WEST PITTSBURGH REALTY COMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


See 


Zoe Flinch is certainly 
oS proving to be the 
greatest of all Kal- 
amazoo’s famous 
games. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 


Instantly popular. 
150 finest quality 
cards, 

Gilt edge $1.00 Everywhere games 
are sold—or postpaid from us. 
Your money back if you want it. 

Sample card and instructions FREE. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 124 Burdick St. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Linrd strom’ Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 


pe ——— aH best by thousands 
Ri of users. Highly 
S Pern no solid 
en Oak. 
Ss H Price per sec- 
oa : tion, with door, 
re $1.75; without 
a 4 door,$1.00. Sent 
4 on approval, 
F aa freight prepaid, 
|” direct from fac- 
eG ; tory. Send for 
i Catalogue No. 25. 
& \ The C. J. 
RS ; Lundstrom Co. 
S \r Little Falls, N.Y. 


(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) 


Its Performance is MARVELOUS! 
So Say Thinking People of IRVING'S 


WIZARD TOP 


Par. Apart 22, 1909 SCM 

A top within a top. A veritable Rotary ‘& Oe 
Engine running in a vacuum. Can be handled 
and placed in any desired position or at any 
angle while running at full speed. Its average 
spin is 9 minutes. No springs! No winding! 
A child can spin it in 2 seconds. ITS EQUAL 
CANNOT BE HAD AT ANY 
PRICE. Made of cold rolled steel, 
heavy nickel plated, price by mail, 
postage prepaid, 30c. 

WIZARD NOVELTY Co, 
1344 Cherry St., Philada., Pa. 


SECTIONAL 
view, 


EDDING INVITATION 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. A/onogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
Cards Tic. Samples and Valuable Booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,"’ 
FREE. J.W. COCKKUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


Copyright, 1902, by 
C. & A. R’y. 


CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life ; figures 10 inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example of 
lithographic art. 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send 25c., with name of publication in which you 
read this advertisement, to Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton 
Railway, 328 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
The best railway line between CHIcaGo, ST, 
Louis, KANSAS CITY and PEORIA, : 


“TFeel Good All Over” 


Hundreds of letters 
have come to us re- 
cently stating that fact. 
They are voluntary tes- | 
timonials from men 
and women who have: 
taken our course of 
health betterment and 
muscle building. Sales- | 

men, bookkeepers, mechanics, 
business men —all testify to the 
splendid benefits derived from | 
this rational system. 


You Must Become Strong ~ 


if you follow our widely approved instructions, quickly and | 
4 without exhausting labor. af 


And Then the Cost is so Little 
Interested? (You should be.) Then write at once to 


The Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture | 


134 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Rll 


Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable low- 
priced calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, 
Divides. Cannot make mistakes. Computes nine columns 
simultaneously. Saves time, labor, brain, and will last a 
lifetime. ‘‘ One should bein every business office.''— ¥oe 
Lee Fameson, State Revenue Agent, Austin, Texas. 
“It is worth its weight in gold.""— Chas. W’. Thompson, 
Spec'l Agt. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Boston, Mass. Price 
$5.00, prepaid in U.S. Booklet free. Agents wanted. 
C. E. Locke M’f’g Co.,68 Walnut St., Kensett, Iowa 


LACE CURTAINS 


At Factory Prices 


We show the latest and best features, and 


invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, | 
which we think will be convincing and | 
will cost you nothing. i 
SANITARY MFG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. A 
233 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Rocker ”) | 50 

Large and Comfortable 
Genuine Leather Covering y 
Z 


Leather Fringe 


PLHE usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 
elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. Our price is 
$24.50. Our superb collection of_fine furniture is 
shown in Special Catalogue R, which you are 
invited to send for, It shows a most desirable 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 
prices. It will be sent to 
any address outside of 
Chicago, Cook Co., Il. 
You cannot afford to 
buy until you have 
seen our new cCata- 
logue R, 
Write 

now. 


WYPATS 


| R WAP) ‘THIS Turkish Rocker is 
as perfect as modern 

methods and honest construction can make it. 

It is large size and luxurious; the frame work 

is of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
double springs of the finest steel. The springwork is 
the same as specified by the U. S. Government as 
STANDARD, therefore, the best; has genuine hair 
cushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 
with ruffled edges. Covered in best quality of genuine 
leather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
produced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, 
which is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 
will never crack or peel and will always prove satis- 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
P leather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 


design of the rocker. Usually sold $24 50 
es 


for $37.00 to $45.00. Price 
Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY \ 
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KEEPS ITS SHAPE 


Wright’s Health Underwear is made loop on 
loop— much like old-fashioned knitting. It 
keeps its shape under all conditions of hard 
wear and frequent laundering, and the loops 
that make the Fleece of Comfort will never 
mat. This fleeced interior of 


WRIGHT'S 
Health 
Underwear 


takes up the perspiration quickly, keeps in 
the body heat, but allows perfect ventilation 
without chill. This is why the wearer of 
Wright’s will not readily ‘‘catch” cold. 
Costs no more than the other kind. Our 
valuable book, ‘‘ Dressing for Health,” /vee. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 


MUSIC AND FUN! 


THE VICTOR 


Talking Machine 


Plays and Sings Your Choice! 


Sousa’s Band, Popular Songs, Vocal Quartets, 

rnet Solos, Minstrels, etc. ‘lone loud and true 
| to nature. Everyone can afford one. New bar- 
| Bain prices. Catalog and information free. 


LYON & HEALY, 12 Adams Street, Chicago 


No attorney’s 


mALENTS & wz 


mtis allowed. Write for Jiventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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Under Washington, Bolton 
( Scribners ). 

A very delightful publication which in 
many ways will appeal peculiarly to the 
sympathies of American readers is the 
Memories of a Hundred Years, by Edward 
Everett Hale (Macmillan). Nicolay and 
Hay’s great Life of Lincoln has been con- 
densed and is now offered in a convenient 
form ( The Century Company). Critical lives 
of Lowell, by Doctor Van Dyke; Emerson, by 
Professor Woodberry, and Franklin, by Owen 
Wister (JZacmillan); Daniel Webster, by 
Professor McMaster ( The Century Company) ; 
Bret Harte, by Edgar Pemberton (Doda, 
Mead & Co.), and Daniel Boone, by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites (Appleton), are more sub- 
stantial contributions to American biography 
than George Francis Train’s My Life in 
Many States and Foreign Lands, which pro- 
vides, however, some entertaining passages. 
The redoubtable Andrew Carnegie’s life is 
pictured by Bernard Alderson (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), and Gaillard Hunt opens a new 
series for the same publishers with Madison. 


in Go KS 


General Literature 


Both Literature and Life, by W. D. Howells 
(Harpers), and The Christmas Kalends of 
Provence, by T. A. Janvier (Hazfers), are 
better examples of pure literature than The 
American Idea as Expounded by American 
Statesmen, compiled by J. B. Gilder and 
introduced by Andrew Carnegie (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), but the latter book has a meas- 
ure of practical suggestiveness. One of the 
more elaborate books in this class is Sidney 
Lanier’s Shakespeare and His Forerunners 
(Doubledav, Page & Co.). There are many 
lamentations over the passing of the essay, 
but this season brings Essays Historical and 
Literary, by John Fiske (Wacmiillan) ; Liter- 
ary Values, by John Burroughs ( Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.); Jan Maclaren’s The Homely 
Virtues (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and The Lost 
Art of Reading, by Gerald Stanley Lee 
(Putnam). The Letters of Charles Darwin 
(Appleton), and Professor Trent’s History 
of American Literature (Appleton), are both 
books which are worth attention. One of 
the lighter and more entertaining books of 
this general class is Borrowed Plumes, by 
Owen Seaman (Ho//), a series of clever bur- 
lesques of well-known contemporary writers. 
Professor Lounsbury’s Shakespeare and Vol- 
taire (.Scx76ners), and the Library of Literary 
History, which opens with Professor Browne’s 
Persia, are books to be taken into account 
by the serious-minded, and Incentives for 
Life, by Dr. James M. Ludlow (Reve//), is a 
helpful example of its class. 


Poetry and Juveniles 


Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s Book of Joyous 
Children (Scrviéners), Mr. Will Carleton’s 
Songs of Two Centuries (Harpers), and Mr. 
E. S. Martin’s Poems and Verses ( Harpers), 
may be set down as probably the most popu- 
lar verses of the year. Other books worth 
consideration are, among the more serious 
efforts, Mr. Stephen Phillips’ drama, David 
and Bathsheba (Macmillan); and in a very 
different vein, Up from Georgia, by F. L. 
Stanton, the Georgia newspaper bard ( Apple- 
ton), and Every Day in the Year, compiled 
by J. L. and M. K. Ford (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
When one comes to juveniles one finds 
one’s self in deep waters. The Just-So Stories 
of Kipling, already mentioned; Mr. W. D. 
Howells’ Flight of Pony Baker ( Harpers) ; 
The Bible for Children ( The Century Com- 
pany); a new edition of Miss Alcott’s 
perennial Litthe Women (Li/féle, Brown & 
Co.); two new Henty books (Scribners) ; 
Miss Taggart’s Miss Lochinvar (Appleton), 
an excellent story for girls; Mr. Barbour’s 
Behind the Line, a football story (Appleton) ; 
Mr. Williams’ Romance of Modern Invention 
(Lippincott), and Miss Frothingham’s Sea 
Fighters from Drake to Farragut (.Sc77bners), 
are among the many meritorious examples of 
various classes of juvenile books. Mr. R. W. 
Chambers’ Outdoor Land, illustrated in colors 
by Birch (Harpers), is a book to be looked 
at, and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s A 
Captured Santa Claus (Scriéners), offers 
attractive text and pictures within a modest 
compass. Five Little Peppers Abroad, by 
Margaret Sydney (Lothrop), is a popular 
example of the younger juveniles. Among 
the informing books of this class are Chil- 
dren’s Favorite Classics (Crowell), Temple 
Classics for Young Readers (Macmillan), 
Perry’s Boy’s Hiad (Macmillan), and The 
King’s Story-Book (Longmans). There isa 
wide range of choice, but it is not a difficult 
matter to find new books which are attractive 
and valuable. —/.W. 
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Round -Trip 
Rate, 
Chicago to 
California, 
is $110 


any time within nine months. 


~ 


overs are allowed. 
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Tickets are good to return ‘NS 
Stop- 
One stop-over that 


is distinctly worth while is at El Paso 


—to get a glimpse of Old Mexico. 


The train to take to California is the 


Via the El Paso-Rock Island Route 


Newest, finest, and most luxuriously equipped 


train across the continent. 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. 
Electric lights; electric fans; 
300klovers’ Library; com- 


Barbara and San Francisco. 


shop; bath room; 


Thro’ cars to Santa 
barber 


partment and standard sleepers; observation, 


dining and library cars. 


Cut out this ad, and mail it, with name and 
address, to this office, and beautifully illus 
trated book about California will be sent free. 
Write or call for further information. 


Are You Away From Home 
All Day? 


Then surely you should protect 
your jewelry, keepsakes and 
valuable papers from fire, water, 
thieves and curiosity seekers. 
You can do so at small cost 
by ordering 


Meilink’s 
Fire and Water 
Proof Vault 


We make ten styles and sizes, 
the smallest 14 in. high, weight 
about 75 lbs., the largest 2414 
in. high, weight about 300 Ibs. 
Prices from $8 to $23.50. We 
pay the freight east of the 
Mississippi river and north of 
the Tennessee line, equalized 
beyond. All styles and sizes 
are made of heavy steel plate, 
with extra heavy iron frame- 
work, finished in four coats, 
hand polished, black enamel, 
lettered and ornamented in 
gold, with hinges, lock, com- 
bination, etc., heavily nickeled. 
From the smallest to the largest 
we guarantee them absolutely 
fire and water proof. 


No. 1, like cut, 
weight about 75 Ibs., 


Only $8. 
OUR FREE BOOK of 24 pages 


will be a revelation to you. Write for it to-day. Gives photo- 
graphs of all styles and sizes, descriptions, letters of endorsement 
from every part of the country, and prices that will surprise you. 


THE MEILINK MFG, CO, Specialty Mfrs., 1022 Jackson St., Toledo, Ohio 


College 
Education 


At Home 


Our Intercollegiate depart- 
ment offers courses by mail 
in the Ancient and- Modern 
Languages, Literature, History, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. 

Students under direct per- 
sonal charge of professors in 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell and 
leading colleges. 

Full Normal and Commercial 
departinents, Tuition nominal. 
Text books free to our students. 


Catalog and particulars free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 


His $ POSTPAID 
Razor Replaced if 
Doesn’t Unsatis= 
Pull factory 
Does 

Yours? 

Try 

His 


R RAZOR 


‘*THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER’”’ 
Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent 
process temper. GUARANTEE to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. 

SHUMATE RAZOR CO.,, Dept. F, Austin, Tex, 


For branch offices see Musnsey's, Argosy, Everybody's, etc. 


YOUR OWN PRINTER 


It means an increase in your bank account. Guar- 
anteed two-third saving in printing bills. No waiting 
on the printer—Vo ty fe setting for letter heads, bill 
heads, cards, tags, envelopes. Any boy can work it 
P. R. R. has eight model presses. Full course in 
printing, free, with each press, $5 up. Send stamp 
for catalogue and testimonials. 40,000 sold. Three 
World's Fair prizes 


MODEL PRESS, Dept. L, 708 Chestnut St, Phila. 
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To introduce 
GIVEN AWAY {338% 

WORLD in 
your home we make you a present appreciated 
by every lady. WoMAN’s WORLD has a circula- 
tion of 800,000 and is the best illustrated 
magazine ever published at a popular price. 
Send only ten cents, our special rate for a six 
months’ trial subscription, and we will send 
WoOMAN’S WORLD for six months, and you will 
get FREE by return mail TEN beautiful designs 
and patterns—the center-piece, photo frame, 3 
large doilies and napkin ring — 216 squire inches 
of fine linen stamped with the latest designs as 
illustrated below; also the fine Battenberg 
handkerchief, collar, tie-end, etc., shown above — 
all different —all ready to work— 216 square 
inches more—snd all ABSOLUTELY FREE — 
IN ALL 432 SQUARE INCHES. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 19, Chicago 


BROOKLYN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Converts your own home into college 
Veaches all subjects at your own fireside. 
degrees granted. ADDRESS 


BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
243-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Squok Book 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. ¥ 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 

to Make Money With Squabs."’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


LEAR BOOK-KEEPING 


i, Bilis Bex 
-<fl| Tc _ cea Ce | 


halls. 
All 


and TELEGRAPHY 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women 
and you should not miss it. Up-to-date method, any one can 
learn it within 6 to 8 weeks anid places you in position to earn 
good salary at once. Thoroughly practical and remarkably 
inexpensive; our graduates secure good positions Write to 
day for full particulars 


Michigan Business Institute,260 Instit. Blidg.,Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 


a7 Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
/ beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9 

DAN McCARTILY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 


National 


Company 
NABISCO 


made in 


NATIONAL Biscurr COMPANY. 


The food you eat is 
responsible for your suc- 
cess or failure in life. 


Imperfect or unnatu- 
ral food, such as 


be properly masticated, 


y nourished body and 
an inactive mind. Thi i 
tio leaves you unfit to successfully 
fight the battles of life. 


thrice cooked 
shreds, each shred containing thousands 
of tiny pores, which give enormous sur- 
face for the action of the digestive fluids 
and insures perfect digestion and assimi- 
ion, When not handicapped by other 
improper foods. 


“The Shredded Wheat Habit” 
a clear, active mind, and a strong body 
—acquire it. 


Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “The Vital 
Question” 4 
illustrated in 
colors) free. 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD CO., 
iagara Falls, N. ¥ 


Hygiene RUB $2.75 


pie Lees 


introducing 


Ss. disictiveend aptistie 
patterns, woven through, and 
in all colors and sizes. Easi 
kept clean and gu: 
higher-priced 
pets. Sent prepaid to any point 
east of Rocky Mountains. 


“Money-back” guarantee. 
Send tar Catalogue, free. 


HYGIENE RUG COMPANY 


607=N Bourse Building 


COINS: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee on sold. Selling list 
Buying list, 10 cents 


St. "Teate Stamp & Coin Co. 
es 1003 Pine Street 


St. Louis, Mo, 


THE SATURDAY 


The Worship of 
the Brazen Calf 


(Continued from Page 9) 


until she had concocted a scheme for its 
gratification. This ambition was to spend 
their next winter’s fortnight in New York at 
the Nickel-Plush, and for the sake of this 
brief period of delight she told her husband 
that she was willing to forego their usual 
summer outing at the seashore. Another 
argument which she used with that adoring 
fool was that the Nickel-Plush was a ‘‘ splen- 
did address ’’ for a business man like himself 
—one that invariably had great weight with 
men of millions, and as he was then at work 
onan enterprise which he expected to present 
to capitalists on his next trip to New York, 
he allowed himself to be influenced by his 
wife’s words. It was decided, therefore, that 
they should spend the first two weeks in 
February at the Nickel-Plush, and Mary, 
highly elated at the prospect, straightway 
ordered for herself five new dresses, the most 
elaborate that the local talent could design. 

On the authority of one of Mary’s cousins I 
am able to describe her mode of life during 
this the very happiest seven days of her whole 
life. She rose late every morning, not be- 
cause she did not awake, but because she 
thought she would make a bad impression 
on the other guests if she appeared at the un- 
fashionably early hour at which she was 
accustomed to rise in her own home. Not 
before eleven then did she appear in the 
restaurant, clothed in dress number one. 
Her husband, being by nature and habit an 
early riser, was always astir before eight, so 
Mary breakfasted alone, calling only for such 
dishes as she thought were fashionable. After 
breakfast she was wont to lounge in the cor- 
ridors until one, when she changed her dress 
and went in to luncheon. By three o’clock 
she was ready for another change, this time to 
a street dress in which she walked up Fifth 
Avenue to the Park, looking enviously at the 
handsome equipages and into the windows of 
the houses in which dwelt persons of fashion. 

Not once during the seven days that she 
spent at the Nickel-Plush did Mary exchange 
even the most commonplace civility of speech 
with any one of the other guests. <A few of 
the frequenters she knew by sight and these 
she regarded reverently as members of that 
wonderful circle of society that occupied so 
much of her thought. In her innocence she 
believed that all the other guests were persons 
of exalted social station and that she alone 
was the upstart intruder with no rightful claim 
to a place in that brilliant throng. 

And while she was enjoying herself in this 
zesthetic fashion her husband was busy down- 
town, trying hard to influence men of fortune 
in his enterprise. Through the kindly offices 
of a friend he obtained an introduction to 
the late Mr. Jolin Mackay and laid before him 
the details of his plan, which was, if my mem- 
ory serve me right, an extension of the trolley 
system of his native town. The straightfor- 
ward manner in which he presented his very 
businesslike scheme made a deep impression 
on the great financier, who was at that time 
seeking investment for some of his surplus 
millions. For nearly two hours the two men 
discussed every detail of the enterprise and 
then Mr. Mackay said: ‘‘ It seems to me that 
there are great possibilities in this. At any 
rate, I shall give it full consideration and 
write you on the subject. What is your 
address?’’ 

““Oh, I’m stopping at the Nickel-Plush,’’ 
said John in an offhand way. 

Mr. Mackay laid down his pen and looked 
the stranger over with a searching, suspicious 
glance. ‘‘ Don’t youthink,’’ he said, address- 
ing him in a voice from which the warmth of 
interest had gone out in a second, ‘‘that the 
Nickel-Plush is a rather expensive place for 
a man who is, on his own showing, without 
capital?” 

John realized that he had made a serious 
mistake, so he determined to make a clean 
breast of the matter by telling the financier 
the whole story of his manner of life at home 
and his wife’s silly ambition to become a 
bona-fide guest of the Nickel-Plush. 

‘Very interesting, indeed,’’ said Mr. 
Mackay when he had finished, ‘‘ and an aston- 
ishing illustration of feminine wisdom.,’’ 

And John went forth from the presence of 
the famous capitalista new man. Thescales 
had fallen from his eyes. It would be hard 
work now for his wife to convince him that 
men of real achievement, dealing in real 
things and accustomed to handling real 
money, can be impressed by such a wretch- 
edly flimsy bluff as the name of a hotel 
scrawled on a visiting-card. 


EVENING 


Si WEZEEZZ 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


spi 


POST 


December 13, 1903 
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Ladies, You Can Earn This a 


Handsome Fur Scarf 


>END your name and address and we will 

mail you 30 pieces of Art Jewelry, no trash, 
to sell at only 10 cents each. 
offer them to will buy one or more. 
send us the $3.00 and we will send you at once, 
all charges prepaid, this 


It is over 48 inches long, made from Electric Seal, h 
six Brown Marten Tabs, very latest style, and you will 
be more than pleased with it. The only reason we can 
offer them is we had a large number of them made up 
for us by one of the large furriers in this city during the 
summer when trade was quiet; this is the only reason 
we are able to offer such an expensive premium. We 
hope you will take advantage of our offer without delay, 
This is an extraordinary offer and will not be duplicated 
by any other reliable concern. 
treat you right, and shall expect the same treatment in 
return. 
for the Jewelry until you sell it. Address 


Standard Jewelry Company 


WITHOUT MONEY 


Every one you 
When sold 


Handsome Fur Scarf — 


We will guarantee to 


Your credit is good with us and we trust you 


Dept. H, Boston, Mass. * 


A UNITED STATES 


WALL MAP 
This handsome county map, 
FREE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 


on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired since 
the Revolution. The original thirteen States, 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 92 


—— 


CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
untstom 48 to *5,000 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. 
than kerosene. 


Costs less 
Suited for any Deno anywhere. ! 


Write for booklet G. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York | 


The largest makers ,of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Are designed to conform to the requirements of 
every one rieeding a watclh— We make all sizes and 
styles, with casings of gold, silver, enamel, gold 
filled, gun metal, or nickel— Fully guaranteed and 
exactly as represented, and at’ stated prices— Send 
for our booklets, which give full information and illus- 
trations of our various styles—For sale by all jewelers. 


The New England Watch Co. 


Manufacturers 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


42 in. long, 24 in, deep 


invaluatle. 


Cabinets. 


— DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


OTHERS FAIL 


Largest Nursery 
Fruit Book Free. 


a 7, 


131 to 1837 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for'$12. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 


K TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 


Absolute Range Perfection : 


Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded aft 
six months’ trial if 


| CLAPP’S IDEA 
Fae STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent. to 100 
cent. better thai 
can buy elsewh 
My superior lo 
on Lake Erie, w 
iron, steel, 
freights and ski 
labor are the ch 
est and best, enal 

me to furnish a 
NOTCH Steel R 
ata clean saving of 
$20, quality conside 
— Freight paid east of 
Mississippi and north of the Tennessee River. Send for fre 
catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, fo 


city, a town or UE NAS use. CHESTER D. CLAPP - 
Cigciical Fier case 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohi 


Range Man.) 


A SHORTHAND COURSE 
WITHOUT CASH 


DEAR READER:—Shorthand is a money 
maker. Stenographers get more at the 
start and have better opportunities than 
average employees. Read my experience 
in the MANHATTAN REPORTER 
and judge for yourself. I studied short- 
hand reporting under David Wolfe 
Brown, Senior Reporter, U. S. House of 
Representatives. Highly endorsed by — 
Mr. Brown and other shorthand experts. Eighteen years &¥ 
perience, as railroad clerk, amanuensis in commercial credi 
advertising clerk, private secretary, law stenographer, manag 
ing clerk in a law office, verbatim reporter, lawyer, teachera 
editor. Our instruction is based on actual daily experience 
difficult shorthand work. Wehave trained office stenographe 
for better paying positions. If you cannot afford to pay © 
tuition fee, but will get upa club of subscribers to CHAT, ot 
bright, helpful magazine, we will give you a complete co 
by mail, FREE. Let us send you full particulars and 
quaint you with what we HAVE DONE and are doing fo 
ambitious people whose names and addresses we will furnish 
Ask for interesting shorthand Literature, Free Lesson an 
copy oo MANHATTAN REPORTER. Cordially Bi 
PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal, 
Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept, 2,150 Nassau St., New ¢ 


The AMERICAN BO 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the W 
Ilezekiah Butterworth says: Itentersintot 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular; $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. le 
inspiring stories. Information, 
couragement, advice. Games, Spo 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Phot 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. 
to make boats, traps, etc. How tom 
and save money. How to. suce 
Meets universal approval. The 0 
successful attempt ever made to le 
boy in right directions, and at the 
time chain his interest. One hundi 
pictures each month. See it and bes 
prised at the feast of good things” 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMP. 
284 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


1 CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 


W.M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelp! 


Woops) eather 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorateyourhomes. Lt 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, 
stands, bags, pocket-books and a hundred other 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occupa 
You need not be an artist to master it. Send for 
spectus. D, McCARTHY, Director National School of Caricat 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 


Minutes’ 


| Exercise 
FOR BUSY MEN 


| Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 161 


CO) eagle > 


A Complete Course of 
Physical Education 


_ By Luther Gulick, M. D. 


Gulick has made a life study of physical education, and 
exercises are the result of years of experience, in which 
eir success has been thoroughly demonstrated. The course 
divided into five parts—free work (without apparatus) ; 
est weights, dumb-bells, wands and Indian clubs. Each 
| dividual movement is illustrated by a full page half-tone of 
)photograph especially posed for this work, with the direc- 
ons on the opposite page in large, readable type, comprising 

the aggregate nearly 200 pages of instruction, rendering it 
velargest and most complete work of its kind ever published. 
} 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
\A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


For sale by all newsdealers and 


aw York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 
. Send for a copy of Spalding’s Athletic Goods 
- Catalogue—Sree by matt. 


'The Warmest Garments for the Coldest Days 
FROST KING AND FROST QUEEN 


CHAMOIS VESTS 


Tailor-Made 


These Vests are made of Chamois, the best cold resister 
own. Far superior to woven fabrics. Will protect the 
sheSt, throat and back. 
| Perfect-fitting — Comfortable and Helpful. 

|’ Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, 

dannel inside, $3.00 each. 

‘Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of 

| hamois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, black or 

}an flannel, $3.00 each. 
Children's sizes, $2.25. 

) Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 

fame with $3.00, and we will supply you, express pre- 

‘aid. Write for free descriptive booklet. 


JAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


es 


Ideal bedroom and bath slippers. 

Knitted fabric, 
wool fleece. 

rubber boots. 

fort, health, 


dealers or by mail. 
\ ker pays postage. Catalogue. 
== 103 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


If You Have Talent for 


» DRAWING. 
: 

! cut this out and mail it with © ‘ 
your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- % 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “% 

CARICATURE, - 


Studio 85 World Bldg., N.Y. 


fess 


i 


Stone axe for 50 cents, postpaid. 


J. R. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin County, Ohio 


Ca 
Ss ‘ 
{ 

Fi <\ 


e 


Taught by Correspondence 


Instruction in Commercial 
Drawing, Illustrative Drawing, 
Lettering and Design, General Drawing, 
Architectural and Mechanical Perspective, News- 


g authorities. Successful students. PRACTICAL Draw- 
taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write for further in- 


~ School of Applied Art, Box 2839, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


with soft, white 
Best for 

Com- 
conve- 
nience. All sizes, 25c.; 


J. H. PARKER, Dept. 57 


AN RELICS 


2e large spear heads or six beautiful arrow points 
je Ax Price List of 
‘cs, Fossils, Minerals, etc., sent on application. 


paper Drawing, etc. Instruction endorsed by lead- & 


LAE SATURDAY 


The Vicious Circle 


(Concluded from Page 2) 


Uncle Pasco now marched to the bed and 
appropriated Scipio’s pistol. ‘‘ Just for the 
present,’’ he explained. 

““Uncle Pasco,’’ resumed Scipio, mild asa 
dove and never stirring from his chair, ‘‘ you 
have learned me something to-day. It’s ex- 
pensive education. I'll not say it ain’t. But 
I’m goin’ to tell yu’ where I went wrong. 
I’d ought to have acted more careless in 
Likely that night. I’d ought to have taken 
a whirl somewheres. Bein’ so quiet exposed 
my hand to yu’. But, see here, I had every- 
body fooled but you.’’ 

““You’re a kid,’’ responded Uncle Pasco, 
but with indulgence. ‘‘ Yoube good. Keep 
a-sitting right there. Pie like mother made.’’ 
And with the pie in one hand and his pistol 
in the other he made a comfortable lunch. 

“It was my overcarefulness, warn’t it?’’ 
persisted Scipio. ‘‘I have sure paid yu’ 
good to know!”’ 

“You’re a kid,’’ Uncle Pasco, with un- 
changed indulgence, repeated. ‘‘ You’ll do 
in time. Keep studying seasoned men. 
That’s what.’’ And he finished his meal. 
““You’ll find your six-shooter in the place 
where I’1] put it.’’ 

The old gentleman opened the door, and, 
leaving Scipio in the chair, walked briskly 
by the corral into the trees and mounted his 
old pink mare. From the door of the cabin 
Scipio watched him amble away along the 
banks of the Spitting Cat. 

“Pie like mother made he muttered. 
““You patch-sewed bread-basket! Why, you 
fringy-panted walking delegate, I’ll agitate 
your system till your back teeth are chewin’ 
your own sweetbreads!’’ He seized up a 
rope and began walking to where his horse 
was pasturing. ‘‘I could forgive him takin’ 
the money,’’ he continued. ‘‘ He out-played 
me. But——’’ Scipio was silent for a few 
yards and then, ‘‘ Pie like mother made!’’ 
he burst out again. 

And now, reader, please rise with me in 
the air and look down like a bird at the trail 
of the Spitting Kitten. The afternoon has 
grown late, and shadow is ascending among 
the thin pines by the Little Pasture. There 
goes Uncle Pasco, ambling easily along. He 
counts his money and slaps his bad old leg 
with joy. With all those dollars he can 
render the next several months more than 
comfortable. Now he consults Scipio’s map, 
and here sure enough he comes to the fence, 
just as Scipio said he would come, that fence 
he was to follow for three miles, perhaps, or 
four. Uncle Pasco slaps his leg again and 
gives a horrid, unconscientious cackle. And 
now he hangs Scipio’s pistol on a post of the 
fence and proceeds. While pleasing thoughts 
of San Franciscoand champagne fill his mind 
as he rides, there comes Scipio along the trail 
after him at a nicely set interval. All is 
working with the agreeable precision of a 
clock. Scipio takes the pistol, and after 
tying his horse out of sight a little way down 
the hill, he runs back and sits snug behind 
a tree close to the fence, waiting. He looks 
at his watch. ‘‘It took Japanand me twenty 
minutes to go around at a gallop,’’ he ob- 
serves. ‘‘Uncle Pasco ain’t goin’ half that 
fast.’’ Scipio continues to wait with his six- 
shooter ready. In due time he pricks up his 
ears and rises upon his feet behind the tree. 
Next, he steps forth with the smile of an angel 
—but a fallen angel. 

““Pie like mother 
musically. 

Why tell of Uncle Pasco’s cruel surprise? 
It is not known if he had gone round the 
fence more than once; but the town of Likely 
saw the dreadful condition of his clothes as 
he rode in that night. 

At that hour Scipio was finishing his letter 
to the foreman: 

‘*____this risponsibillity is shed,’’ had 
been the unwritten fragment of his sentence 
when it was cut short, and he now completed 
it, and went on. 


1? 


made,’’ he remarks 


“ Quite a little thing has took place just now 
about that money. Don’t jump for I am stay- 
ing with it as you said to and I am liable to be 
staying with it as long as necessary but an old 
hobo held me up and got it off me and kept it 
for most three hours when I got it back off 
the old fool. I would not have throwed him 
around like I did if he had been content to 
lift the cash but he had to insult me too and 
next time he’ll know a man should be civil no 
matter what his employment is. 

*“T have noticed another thing. To shoot! 

‘strait always go to bed the same day you get 
up and to think strait use same pollicy. 


“Your friend, 
““Scrp1lio LE MoyNE. 


“P.S. I am awful oblidged to you.” 
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lucky boy who finds an 
WATCH 


INGERSOLL DOLLAR 
in his stocking on Christmas morning. It is 
the few presents which is useful as well as attract- 


ive, and its real value for daily service is out of all pro- 


portion to its 


to keep perfect time for one year. 


The INGERSOLL is guaranteed 


Two millions are made and 


moderate cost. 


sold every year to satisfy the demands of a public which has 
proved its accuracy and appreciates its value. 


Ask for at INGERSOLL and see that you get tt. 
us a dollar and you will receive one by matt, postpaid. 


Fountain 
Pen 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
$1.00 


There are many fountain pens and many 
prices — but 


$1.00 is Enough to Pay 
Hoskins dollar Fountain Pen has been the 
favorite Christmas Gift for 25 years. Time 
has proved the 


=" 


—— 


the perfect fountain pen —a barrel that does 
not leak. A feed that supplies evenly with- 
out clogging. A gold pen that writes 
smoothly. A guarantee that guarantees. 
Sent postpaid to any address for $1.00. 


More expensive styles with gold bands, full 
Sterling silver and full solid gold in prices 
ranging to $25.00. 


For information and samples of correct 
forms for Visiting Cards, Wedding In- 
vitations or any Social Event, write us 
stating the occasion in mind. 


Get our samples of writing paper for polite 
correspondence and learn to buy it dy the pound. 
Our method that saves you money. 


THE HOSKINS STORE 
909 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“VTIHd SNINSOH-H & 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated, $1.50 
) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


“Mental Nuts.”—Can you crack ’em? 
Puzzle Ai * Knots.”’— 100 catch problems. 
1400 Conundrums and Riddles.” 
Books \ «Great ae oo Book,” 

ec each; a or Cc, 
HOME SUPPLY CO., D. 55, 132 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


This School Fits Its Students 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurse 


through a study course in the theo- 
ry of Nursing bycarefully prepared 
lectures and personal correspond- 
ence. A full Catalogue mailed 
upon application to the school. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
205 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y, 


SCHOOLoF 


hi 


i . Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
ive winter resort, situated in nature's health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


Lf you don't, send 
Address— 


The only high-grade shoes 
for women sold for 


$2.50 


If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write for style 
book. 


For preserving and re- 
newing shoes use only 
Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing. 


4 The Radcliffe 
\| &\ Shoe Company 


CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
a about what we have done and how we dia 
it, in our new year book, 
: 

‘*¢ Poultry for Profit ’’ 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, 
and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts an 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


THE SUCCESSFUL and Brooder |,/= 


| Made for folks who succeed. Perfect reg- 
ulation, perfect hatches. Don’t experiment, W 
get a machine that you can know about. § 
Send for our large incubator book, 156 
pages. Books in five languages. 
Write for the one you want. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. = 

Dept. 548, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1O VISITING oc 


CARDS Post 
Order filled day received 


paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 


price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo. 


write To-Day INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


For Our : ae 
On the NEW DETROIT 


GAS=-O=-LAMP 


The New Light. Cheapest Known. 


AMES & CLARK, Dept. K, Detroit, Mich. 


Incubator 


We teach you thoroughly at your home by our Automatic 
Transmitter for $5.00 per month. Particulars and testi- 
menials mailed free. 


National Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


back if not satisfactory. 


manufacturers and make 


MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail ¢ 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of ee 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 


National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 


Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the 
Send for catalogue. 


3 


Money 
We refer to The First 
We are hat 
the following offer to in- 


MEN'S HAT No, 2 
Black, 


Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl 


In smooth finish. Colors: 


66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 


20 


CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
payment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DOIT: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph —select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 


the price and send us the balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 

REMEMBER: We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 
every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

IT IS SAFE to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
For instance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet's 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top in 
credit, promptness and responsibility. 
All you need to do is to make a selec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 
of our Liberal Credit System. There is 
nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or 
in fact anything that you would not 
experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
get $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
but $5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, ‘for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
92, 94,96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


Pears 


is not only the best soap for 


toilet and bath but also for 


Shaving. Pears was the in- 


ventor of shaving-stick soap. 
Established over 100 years. 
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: About 
as cheap as air 


“SUN” Incandescent 


Gasoline Lamp 


Ideal Light for home, hall, church 
or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. 
Branch supply depots in 
all larger Cities. Write 
for Catalogue. 
Agents Secure Territory. 


rire, 
Sun Vapor Light Co. ~“/ 
Box 603, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground 
patents for vapor 
lamps.) 
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it and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of | 


THEY Sa ORDA 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


But as she passed the round mahogany table 
on her way to her bedroom she was aware of 
a little object lying upon it, near to where 
she had sat. 

““Oh, he forgot it,’? she murmured as she 
picked up Corthell’s heart-shaped matchbox. 
She glanced at it a moment indifferently; but 
her mind was full of other things. She laid 
it down again upon the table, and going on 
to her own room went to bed. 

Jadwin did not come home that night, 
and in the morning Laura presided at the 
breakfast-table in his place. Landry Court, 
Page and Aunt Wess’ were there; for occa- 
sionally nowadays, when the trio went to one 
of their interminable concerts or lectures, 
Landry stayed over night at the house. 

““Any message for your husband, Mrs. 
Jadwin?’’ inquired Landry as he prepared to 
go downtown after breakfast. ‘‘I always 
see him in Mr. Gretry’s office the first thing. 
Any message for him?’”’ 

‘“No,’’ answered Laura simply. 

““Oh, by the way,’’ spoke up Aunt Wess’, 
““we met that Mr. Corthell on the corner last 
night, just as he was leaving. I was real 
sorry not to get home here before he left. 
I’ve never heard him play on that big organ, 
and I’ve been wanting to for ever so long. 
I hurried home last night, hoping I might 
have caught him before he left. I was 
regularly disappointed.”’ 

‘““That’s too bad,’’? murmured Laura, and 
then, for obscure reasons, she had the stu- 
pidity to add: ‘‘And we were in the art 
gallery the whole evening. He played beau- 
tifully.’’ 

Toward eleven o'clock that morning Laura 
took her usual ride, but she had not been 
away from the house quite an hour before she 
turned back. 

All at once she had remembered something. 
She returned homeward, now urging Crusader 
to a flying gallop, now curbing him to his 
slowest ambling walk. That which had so 
abruptly presented itself to her mind was 
the fact that Corthell’s matchbox —his name 
engraved across its front—still lay in plain 
sight upon the table in her sitting-room— 
the peculiar and particular place of her 
privacy. 

It was so much her own, this room, that 
she had given orders that the servants were 
to ignore it in their day’s routine. She looked 
after its order herself. Yet, for all that, the 
maids or the housekeeper often passed through 
it on their way to the suite beyond, and 
sometimes Page or Aunt Wess’ came there to 
read in her absence. The family spoke of 
the place sometimes as the ‘‘ upstairs sitting- 
room,’’ sometimes simply as ‘‘Laura’s room.”’ 

Now, as she cantered homeward, Laura had 
it vividly in her mind that-she had not so 
much as glanced at the room before leaving 
the house that morning. The servants would 
not touch the place. But it was quite possi- 
ble that Aunt Wess’ or Page—— 

Laura, the blood mounting to her forehead, 
struck the horse sharply with her crop. The 
pettiness of her little predicament, the small 
meanness of her situation struck across her 
face like the flagellations of tiny whips. 
That she should stoop to this! She who had 
held her head so high. 

Abruptly she reined in the horse again. 
No, she would not hurry. Exercising all her 
self-control, she went on her way with delib- 
erate slowness, so that it was past twelve 
o’clock when she dismounted under the porte- 
cochére. 

Her fingers clutched tightly about the crop, 
she mounted to her sitting-room and entered, 
closing the door behind her. 
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(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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An Automatic Detective 


[> THE primitive days of horse-cars trac- 

tion companies employed ‘‘spotters.’’ 
But this is an age of change, and the near 
future may behold the adoption of some such 
mechanical contrivance as the ‘‘ photographic 
detector,’’ which has just been patented. 

This device is an arrangement of cameras, 
one at each end of the car. At regular and 
frequent intervals the shutters of the cameras 
open, exposing automatically moving films, 
which, on being developed, register the 
number of passengers in the car at any given 
moment, the car number, the conductor’s 
number, the number of fares rung up, the 
year, the month, the day, the hour, and the 
minute of taking the record. 
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This Keystone is the identifying sign of the best 


watch case 


made—no matter what it costs. 


It 


stands for worth and wear—for beauty equal to an 


all-gold case, at a much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is better protection than a solid gold case, 


because of its stiffness and strength. 


Better 


than any other case, because it will last for 25 
years without wearing /hin or losing its beauty. 
A reputation of 50 years proves the value of 


the Jas. Boss Case. 


Consult the geweler. Write us for a booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


skillfully 
prepared, 
pure and 
delicious 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE 


Battery Hanging Lamp . . $10.00 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . : . 30 
Electric Carriage Lamps. 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns . 2.00 
Telegraph Outfits . 2.25 
Battery Motors $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 2.00 

3.50 

1.50 
T5cto 3.00 


Electric Railway . 
Pocket Flash Lights 
Necktie Lights 


Send for free book. Describes and 

illustrates many of the most useful 

electric devices, at wonderfully small 

prices. All practical. The lowest price 

in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
for complete information. 


STAMP COLLECTOR Don’t miss these 
two bargains. 
Honduras, 1891, 1c to 1 peso, 35 cents, 
Honduras, 1891, 2, 5, 10 pesos, 35 cents. 
Both of the above’ sets, consisting of 14 magnificent 
stamps, only 65 cents. Fine stamps on approval at 50 


percent. discount. J, T, MORRISON, Smethport, Pa. 


Literary Talent? 


Learn Journalism and Story- 
Writing by mail. Send for free 
. booklet, “‘ Writing for Profit; ’’ 
tells how to succeed as story- 
writer, magazine-contributor, and 
newspaper-correspondent. MSS. 
~“« criticised and revised; sold on > 
commission. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; founded 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind, 


HAVE 
YOU 


1895. 


keep feet warm 
anddry. Make walkingapleasure. Relieve Rheuma- 
tism, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
crowd the shoe. Atall drug and shoe stores or sent 
10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., fastage paid. Send size of shoe. 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


bring high prices. Thousands of good 
stories which might easily be made 
salable, make up the great mass of 
“rejected manuscripts.” Our School 
4 of Journalism, in charge of success- 
ful authors, criticises, corrects and 
revises, as well as teaches how to 
write. Write for booklet. 


NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-51 2d Nat’! Bank Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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Moving Picture Machine 


You can make B 
STEREOPTICONS Lake Eee 
the Public. Nothing affords better opportuniti 
for men with sm; 
capital. Westart yo 
furnishing co! 
outfits and expli 
iW| instructions at a st 
A prisingly low co 
| Our Entertainme 
2 Supply Catalog ai 
special offer fully e 
plains er fay 
sent free. * 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY % 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, II 


CORRECT WEDDING INVITATION 


Announcements, visiting cards and society 
stationery direct from the makers at one~ 


profit prices. 
Simply send us your name on 


A Book Free and we will send youa apace Ba 


correct society forms, lithographed from original steel engravin 
on fine paper—Shows over 100 forms—Write for it to-day. 4 


a 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING COMPANY 
1207-1211 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


Chateau 


QUEBEC 


Quebec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- 
posed to Pulmonary Complaints. The bracing air is the elixir 
of life which thousands have vainly sought in Flori 

milder climate. No grander views are to be found in the 


world than those from the CHATEAU FRONTENAC, and 
in winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 
summer. Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, 


Hockey, etc., abound to the heart’s content. ar. 


Learn to Write 


A good busine: 
hand guarantee 
THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP will make you 
good penman. Latest, Finest, Best, Complete Instructions by ma 
including Guide ($1) and 30 private, separate lessons for $7 neé 
Single lessons 25c. Send $1 for Guide and become exclusive 


Hoffmann’s Business College, Pub’g Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engin 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


~ y 

Te Auto-Sparker 
does away entirely with all startin 
and running batteries, their anno 


ance and expense. No belt—1 
switch—no batteries. Can be 


* 


tached to any engine now 

batteries. Fully guaranteed; 
for descriptive catalog. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE M Cl 

18 Main Street Pendleton, 
Cl IANCE Some are earning $ ) 
per week and upwards 
Men and women wanted every where toop- 
O erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 
remarkable recommending features . previon: 
A experience unnecessary; no risk; write to-day. 
KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. — ; 

564 Washington 
Boston, Mass. j 
———— 
itio 
Grammar and Compositior 
Thorough training given by mail in Grammar and ya 
Composition. Business and professional men, ad-writers, steno! 
raphers, and others who wish to acquire a good command | 
English, should avail themselves of our instruction, It is | i 
sonal and individual. Circulars sent free. » 
ACADEMIC PUB. CO., Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wheat thats fit loeat” 


The Whole Illustrated. Thousands of in’ 
views in all cities and countries 
opticon exhibitions. Paying business 
men with little capital. Particulars a0 


O r I d 260-page Magic Lantern boas 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., 
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Not merely a GOOD pen, 
but absolutely the BEST pen 
in the world. 

Do you want to extend to 
some dear friend a generous 
ourtesy for a Christmas 
present ? The PARKER 
‘FOUNTAIN PEN 
makes a most pleasing 


present for young or 
old. 


More moderate 
priced pens at 
$1.50 and $2.00. 
PALMER PEN, the 
best dollar pen 
made, $1.00, 


Parker Pens are made 
onhonor. ACCIDENT 
POLICY issued with each 
fountain and KEPT IN 
REPAIR FREE ONE 
YEAR. 


| does not have the “ Lucky Curve,”’ in which case order direct. Ask for catalogue. 
PARKER PEN CoO., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


FREE A Six-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper Cutter sent on receipt of stamps for Postage 
to any intending purchaser of a Fountain Pen answering this advertisement. 


vonrly Magazine 


for 1903 


Will contain during the year more than 1,000 pages 
of the most authentic information and instructions 
pertaining to Physical Culture, Hygiene and Recrea- 
tion. Fully illustrated, chaste and refined. It will 
contain not only the results of my own researches 
and experience, but also that of the world’s foremost 
educators and physiological experts. 

TO ALL MAGAZINE SUBSCRIBERS at $1.00 each who send me their age, sex, 
height, weight, occupation, also the general condition of their heart, lungs, stomach 
and nerves, I will prescribe and immediately forward by mail, free of charge, a course 
of scientific exercises covering a period of twenty days, the practice of which will 
be both fascinating and health-giving, and will prepare the business man or woman 
for their work, or lay the foundation of perfect health for the child. 

During my future American tours | wish to meet personally, and examine my 
ostal Course pupils. With that end in view, I shall hereafter issue to every pupil 
registered coupon, which will admit the owner to all my lectures and exhibitions, 
and also serve to fully identify my pupils whenever they call upon me for a private 
interview. Send ONE DOLLAR without delay for one year’s subscription, to 


EUGEN SANDOYW, Boston, Mass. 
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Your dealer can supply you. If he will not do not accept a ‘‘ just as good’’ counterfeit which 


Have You Any Spare Time? 


The Saturday Evening Post 


AND 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


ose who have done good work. Every bit of work done is paid for. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


so, do not whittle it away. We can provide any young man or young woman with 
fitable employment. We want agents in every town to secure subscriptions for 


pay is first-rate, and on May first, 1903, $20,000 in addition will be given 


are interested, send a line addressed to THe Posv’s Circulation Bureau. 
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$1,500,000 


Ten Year 6 Per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


GOLD BONDS 


OF 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO 


PLANTATIONS COMPANY 


Due July Ist, 1912. Interest Payable July lst and January Ist. 
Principal and Interest Payable at the INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, Boston. 


Bonds Issued in Coupon Form, with Privilege of Registration as to Principal. 
Each $500 Bond Carries with it $500 of Stock AS A BONUS 


- DIRECTORATE 
ARTHUR W. STEDMAN, PRESIDENT. Hon. WILLIAM D. OWEN, DixkeEcror. 
Of the firm of Geo, A. Alden & Co., Importers of Ex-Secretary of State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
OEE Eo i Hon. Senor THOMAS MORAN, Director. 
Member of the House of Deputies and Director of 
New York Life Insurance Company in Mexico, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
x = es, SENOR BERNARDO REYES, DirREcrTor. 
Hon. E. HW. NEBEKE-R, TREASURER. Prominent Attorney and Financier, Son of the 
Ex-Treasurer of the United States, Indianapolis, present Minister of War of the Republic, Mexico 
Indiana. City, Mexico. 
Hon. CHARLES H. MUEHLBRONNER, Drrector. 
Proprietor Iron City Produce Company, Importers of Foreign Fruits, Director German 
National Bank and Western Savings Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


FREDERIC C. HOOD, Vice- PRESIDENT. 


Treasurer Hood Rubber Company, Boston, Mass 


C. W. Riper, Holyoke, Mass. KENDALL F. CROCKER, Boston, Mass. 

Merrick Thread Company. Dolliver Mountain Mining and Milling Company — 
FreEp’K Tupor, Jx., Boston, Mass. Limited. 

Treasurer New England Gas and Coke Company. W.L. Wap.eiGnH, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES Bascock, Cleveland, Ohio. Rubber Commission Merchant. 

Of the firm of Babcock, Hurd & Co., Wholesale C. P. Sampson, Boston, Mass. 

Grocers. Attorney at Law. 


L. C. Lincotn, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Treasurer of Woonsocket Electrical Machine and 
Power Company. 
Bertis McCormick, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cashier First National Bank. 
J. E. Evans, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cashier First National Bank. 
ROBERT MOFFETT, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary American Christian Missionary Society. P. W. RAIpaABAUGH, Plainfield, Ind. 
H.C. WErrENGEL, Pittsburg, Pa. Publisher. 
Cashier Diamond National Bank. Marcus M. Woop, Woodville, Mass. 
B. R. ATKINS, Cincinnati, Ohio. Capitalist. 
Wholesale Millinery. G. H. L. Coutruursr, Boston, Mass, 
E. C. Powers, Boston, Mass. President Hutchings & Coulthurst Company, Manu- 
Manufacturing Chemist. facturers of Finished Leathers 
Hon. C. J. PEppER, Pittsburg, Pa. Hon. U. Z. W1Ley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Real Estate Broker. Chief Justice State Appellate Court. 


REMI TREMBLAY, Ottawa, Canada. 
Member of the House of Commons. 

FRED. L. BARDWELL, Boston, Mass. 
Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

D. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Attorney at Law. 


Five Hundred Thousand Dollars ($500,000) of this allotment is offered for 
cash and the remaining One Million Dollars ($1,000,000) on 45 monthly payments. 
Each payment as made is secured by issuing to the purchaser a 6 per cent. First 
Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Note. These notes recite on their face that when a 
purchaser has $500 worth, he may exchange them for One (1) $500 6 per cent. 
First Mortgage Gold Bond at the INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 
Mass., and receive at the time of exchange an equal bonus of stock. 

The business of the Company is the growing and marketing of‘all tropical prod- 
ucts, including Oranges, Lemons, Grape and other citrus fruits, Yucca, Coffee, 
Rubber, Pineapples, etc., etc. 

The bonds are secured by a first mortgage on all the assets, real and personal, 
including 6000 acres of land, 1600 of which are under cultivation, a General Store, 
Merchandise, Residence, Administration Building, Starch Mills, Pineapple Cannery, 
Bank, Tin Can Factory, Laborers’ Quarters, Warehouses, Live Stock, Mules, 
Cattle, etc., together with all the necessary equipment and machinery to carry on 
the business of the Company. 

The present actual cash value of this property is $1,011,062.50. The money 
realized from the sale of bonds now offered will be used for the further development 
of the property. 

The property is located in the richest agricultural district of Mexico, on the 
Tehuantepec National Railroad, equi-distant from the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

YEARLY ESTIMATED PROFITS:— Guaranteed Interest on Bonds, 6 per 
cent. Estimated Earning on Stock, 3 per cent. Total,g percent. As more devel- 
opment is made, and as more crops come into bearing each year, it is confidently 
expected that the earnings will gradually increase. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that the management of THE CONSOL- 
IDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS COMPANY has financed a number of similar 
propositions in the past. Notably among these are Ubero Plantation Company of 
Indianapolis, now in its fourth year, and which paid 10, 15 and 20 per cent. divi- 
dends, successively, the last three vears. Also, The Ubero Plantation Company of 
Boston, which paid a 10 per cent. dividend the 31st day of December last, and has 
declared a 10 per cent. dividend, payable December 31st, 1902. Both of these 
properties are contiguous to those of this Company. 

The proposition to the public is a simple one. The Company requests you to 
loan it $500 or some multiple thereof. It agrees to return your money on or before 
ten (10) years: (Seventy per cent. (70 per cent.) of the net earnings each year are 
paid tothe INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY for this purpose). After the 
loan is paid, you still have your investment in the Company represented by your 
bonus of stock ($500 for each $500 loaned the Company), which, it is estimated, 
will earn Three per cent. (3 per cent.) or more during the life of the bonds, and 
Nine per cent. (g per cent.) or more after the bonds have been redeemed. 

For further information, prospectus, copy of legal opinion as to validity of issue 
of these bonds, or for blank forms of application, apply in person or by letter to 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 89 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Harvard Yell! 


Harvard { Harvard! Harvard! 
Rah! rah! rah! Rah! rah! rah! 


Best Offer of the Year 


Rah! rah! rah! 


Nov. Number and Superb 25c Christmas 
Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY and 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 19903, 
free to all who subscribe NOW. 


Features of LESLIE’s for November and December: 
‘¢The Mill,’”’ a new and striking story by DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
‘“‘The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine personal narrative 
of intense human interest. 
‘*Richard Mansfield,’’ a masterly sketch by the first of theatrical 
critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 
’ Stories by such authors as HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS, 
4 SEUMAS MACMANUS, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE 
and EMERSON HOoOUuUGH. i 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 


‘«Glengarry Stories,’’ a tale of sentiment. A better sequel 

to ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry,’’ by RALPH CONNOR. 
j “The Amethyst Box,’’ a story of mystery, as good as 
‘““The Leavenworth Case,’’ by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
‘‘Dennis Dent,’’ a novel of thrilling interest, by the creas 
tor of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman,’?’ ERNEST W. HORNUNG: 
‘‘ The Adventurer in Spain,’’ a succession of romantic stories 

by S. R. CROCKETT. 


Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American 
actors and actresses, sketched from life, among them JOSEPH 


wy JEFFERSON, RICHARD MANSFIELD and MIss JULIA MARLOWE, 


FRANK 


ESLIES 


POPULAR 


ONTHLY 


10 cts.; $1.00 a Year 


Beautifully lithographed in 12 colors upon 3 sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied 
with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of the 
great colleges. On each sheet is the appropriate college seal and the college 

yell. This calendar carries out the complete college idea, and repre- 


sents the best work of Miss MAup Strumm, the famous American 
water-color artist. Size 10 inches by 12% inches, 


Frank 

Leslie 
. . 

Publishing 

House 

/ 141-147 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

Se Y You may enter my subscription 

; i to Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 

Copyright 1902. a for the year 1903. Please send meé 


the College Girl Calendar and Novem> 
A ber and December numbers of 1902 Free. 


Harvard ! I enclose $1,00 for my subscription. 


Remember, if you mention ‘HE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the Beautiful College Girl Calen- 


dar, and the November and December issues are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with 


We each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE’s PorpuLAR MONTHLY for 1908—that is, 14 a 


nuinbers and Calendar postpaid 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Fifth Ave., New York 
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An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A®° D' 1728 é6éy Benj. Franklin 
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ALVA—By M. de BLOWITZ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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“ Nothing towatch but the road.” 


The Oldsmobile 


Is good on bad roads, 
and is specially 
adapted for stormy 


weather by the addi- 
tion of a rubber or 
leather top and storm 
apron. 

Noiseless, odorless 
and operated entirely 
under cover of the 
storm protection. 

A stock Oldsmobile 
won the two five-mile 
races at St. Lours, : 
beating: crack: French ) COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imitates one 
and American racing t : 4 of Nature’s gifts. The natural complexion can not 
machines. SAN GS ee" MES be improved upon, but may be helped by keeping 
Bees S030. zisacery: ‘ OF || the skin clean and clear with a pure soap, thus increasing 
aa ae ’ : Sali its brilliancy and preserving its health. Ivory Soap, which 
Olds Motor Works J _— —< 7A \| is made of vegetable oils and other healthful materials, is 


f ~ so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. ; o ee a aN © IT FLOATS. 
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‘Improvement the order of the age” | 


Undoubted Quality, Superior Design, Per- 
fect Execution Maintain the Great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


. 


SRR 


beats two pair on 
of poor packs. sae 


Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘“‘New Fan.” Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


U. S. Playing Card Co.,. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Mr. B. D. EASTON ) cee | 


Reported the trial of Garfield’s assassin, Guiteau, and 
other famous cases, is now the President of 
the Columbia Phonograph Co. 


Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve success 
Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be mail 


American Success Series in Book Form.— At the end of this year, the Smith Premier etc 1 
free only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. - 


h Premier Typewriter Co., “t's ™ | 


jnes on every package. 
FOR 
DYSPEPSIA 


STUDY in Gorvespendence 
nstruction 
L AW Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- & 
bines theory and practice. Text books same § 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses— Regula: 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. § 
Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 
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rite Bois rot 
Y U S.A = | THESTAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
eBoy Ue Wolke ~ . * of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 


* ’ . . a = a monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine stories 
I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day ar SEE and andcome Ilustatlana aa al me, Aeoitmerts of 
Sold only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. % Amateur Photography, Philately, Numismatics, Curios, 


Bristles in irregular tufts —cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold ‘ Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, 
it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. re eke Se r etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 
Send for our free booklet, “Tooth Truths.” ; prizes to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, 

a but, ¢/ you are not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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FEW weeks ago General de Galliffet announced that 
for the last forty years he had been taking daily notes, 
and he thereupon began the publication in two Parisian 

tpers of fragments of these notes. These fragments, by an 
ld coincidence, contained every now and then blunders in 
ttes which did not escape the attention of his readers. 
I desire to say to my own readers that I have never in my 
le taken a single note as to the events in which I have been 
ixed up, and that consequently nothing would be more 
tural than that I should from time to time make certain 
‘rors as to date, quite like General de Galliffet. But I attach 
)) importance to a possibility of this sort, being concerned 
pecially with the accuracy of the facts which I relate. 
I nevertheless recall, as if it were yesterday, that on 
pptember 5, 1878, under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, I 
jet my dear old friend Hector Pessard coming out of one of 
)e big hotels that abound in this street. M. Hector Pessard 
jas then the manager and editor-in-chief of the National, 
|hich, when he took the paper over, was on the point of dis- 
pearing altogether, but which he had rapidly made one of 
€ most important organs of the moment in Paris. The 
jational belonged, indeed, to that class of Parisian news- 
ipers which bud, bloom and die; for, during now nearly a 
ird of a century in which I have belonged to journalism, I 
} ve seen born, grow up and perish so many newspapers that, 
|i'Llook back upon them, my memory resembles those old 
tman churches surrounded by a cemetery, and into which 
jl€ never enters knowing exactly whether one is to witness 
|baptism, a marriage or a funeral. 
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“YOU ARE WHAT IS CALLED 
L’HOMME DU JOUR” 


Founded A°D: 1728 by Benj-Franklin 


Published Weekly at 425 Arch Street by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 20, 1902 


Recollections of M. de 


“Ah,’? said M. Hector 
Pessard to me, ‘‘I am de- 
lighted to meet you, for I was 
intending to go to see you. 
You are only just back from 
the Berlin Congress; you are 
sailing on the top of the wave; 
your name is constantly under 
the public eye; it is well 
known that the Prime Minister, 
M. Dufaure, has had a long 
conversation with you on what 
took place at the Berlin Con- 
gress. You are what is called 
Vhomme du jour, and you will 
not be surprised, therefore, if 
I beg you to come with me to 
call on Madame Marsa Chamil, 
who lives in this hotel, and whom I have promised that you 
shall go to see her.’’ 

“But in the first place,’’ I replied, ‘‘I am, as you say, for 
the time being, very much occupied; and secondly, who is 
Madame Marsa Chamil, whose name I have never heard men- 
tioned?’’ 

“* Mon Dieu,’’ replied Hector Pessard, ‘‘I will tell you 
frankly. I don’t know very much better than you. It is, in 
a way, in order to find out, that we would all, Henri de Péne 
and his wife, Francis Magnard, Henri Fouquier and the 
others, like you to come to see her, because we suppose that, 
with your knowledge of things and of the European cow/disses, 
you will give us some help in deciphering the very interest- 
ing enigma which she appears to be. We call her generally 
“the Duchess,’ and she accepts the name with a smile, 
because evervthing belonging to her in this hotel —the table- 
linen, the china, the glass and the silver, and all the rare and 
curious 6zbelo¢s—are marked with a ducal crown, and attest 
great wealth and elegance.”’ 

“And what sort of woman is she, the Duchess? ”’ 

““She is a woman not yet forty, still charming, distinguée, 
a tall, graceful drunxetfe, although not unmistakably of 
great family, who speaks several languages correctly, knows 
the upper circles in most continental countries, spends a good 
deal of money, making many purchases, has a very smart 
team and respectful and well-trained servants, entertains 
freely and with taste and refinement, pays her bills regularly 
and promptly, has the most fashionable dressmakers, goes 
out little, talks of men and things with much knowledge and 
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insight, but rarely of herself, while never speaking ill of 
others; and finally a woman who has with her a young lady 
named Alva, of whom one gets only rare and furtive glimpses, 
a girl of eighteen, absolutely well bred, whom the Duchess 
calls ‘ my child,’ a fact authorizing the supposition that it is 
her daughter.’’ 

“Really,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you arouse my curiosity keenly, but 
I am bound to tell you that I am curious only by profession, 
caring little to know what I cannot repeat publicly. But 
what you have just said makes it impossible for me to refuse 
to make the visit that you propose, and, if you will allow me, 
as soon as I am a little more at liberty I will send you word, 
and we will go together to call upon the Duchess.”’ 


Were I to relate all the traps which hatred or jealousy or 
mere méchanceté have laid for me, now for more than thirty 
years, not all the columns of a newspaper would suffice. I 
will mention, then, only a single one, in order to give you an 
idea of the methods employed to catch me napping and to 
involve me in irremediable complications. 

When the second Dreyfus trial broke out I beheld one day 
entering my home a man still young, quite out of breath, and 
with the face of a person in trouble. He related that he was 
a married man and a father, that he held a confidential posi- 
tion at the War Office, that he had just met with heavy losses 
at the gaming-table, and that, in exchange for a sum that 
would help him to save his reputation, he would furnish me 
with military documents of the highest importance. It was, 
as I learned later, merely a man who had been sent to me 
by powerful enemies, solely to implicate me in this wretched 
business. 

I say this in order to explain the precautions that I took in 
the matter which I am now relating, and why, a few days after 
my meeting with M. Hector Pessard, I called on the manager 
of the hotel where the Duchess was.stopping —a man who was 
under some obligations to me and who always showed much 
deference toward me—in order to obtain some more detailed 
information as to the Duchess than M. Hector Pessard had 
given me. 

The manager of the hotel put himself immediately at my 
disposal. 

““The Duchess,’’ said he, ‘‘ has been here now for eleven 
months. There is evidently something a little mysterious 
about her, but I should not be telling the truth if I did not 
add that, apart from this instinctive and justifiable feeling 
that one has, there is nothing to say against her, and her entire 
bearing and attitude can give rise to no criticism. Five ar 
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six days before her arrival a leading employee in a well- 
known bank came to choose the apartment for her which 
she now occupies. He took one on the third floor lest she 
should be troubled by the noise of the street. The apart- 
ment looks out on the Tuileries gardens and is composed 
of a drawing-room, dining-room, two bedrooms for her and 
her daughter, a ‘‘study,’’ and three small rooms for her 
butler and her two lady’s-maids who live on the same 
floor. On the first of the month the butler, who appears to 
be a highly respectable old servant, takes a check to the 
bank I have mentioned, and regularly on his 
return the Duchess settles her bills here. She 
has never kept us waiting asingle day. Her 
valet de pied, who fulfills the general réle of 
man servant, lives at the stables outside the 
hotel. The Duchess rarely goes out, receives 
only highly honorable visitors — men, it istrue, 
rather than women, but men who, for the 
most part, are well known here as well as 
elsewhere. She shops a good deal, almost 
always in the same establishments. Her 
dressmakers are well known, and all that is 
brought to her she habitually pays for immedi- 
ately. Asshe is regarded, owing to her long 
stay here and the regularity of her orders and 
payments, as a serious client, she has more 
than once asked for her bills before they were 
presented. I calculate, without having been 
guilty of any misplaced curiosity, that this 
lady must have more than 200,000 francs a 
year to spend, and all I hope is that she will 
stay on here as Jong as possible, for, I repeat, 
neither the prosperity nor respectability of 
the hotel has to regret her presence.’’ 

The next day I wrote to M. Pessard to tell 
him that I was at his disposal for any date he 
would like to fix, and on September 14, at 
four in the afternoon, I went with my friend 
to call on Madame Marsa Chamil, who had 
invited us to tea. 
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The Duchess answered completely to the 
portrait that M. Pessard had drawn of her. 
She rose, on my entrance, from the armchair 
where she was sitting, greeted me very ami- 
ably, and, without offering me her hand, but 
begging me to take a chair, began in the 
most natural way in the world to talk of the 
events of the day, of the crisis of May 16, 
1877, the solution of which she had witnessed 
almost immediately on her arrival in Paris, 
and of the fall of M. Jules Simon, for whom 
she had a letter of introduction which she had 
refrained from presenting on learning that 
since his fall he had no inclination to receive 
strangers. She then talked of the statesmen 
whom I had seen at the Berlin Congress: of 
Count Andrassy, who was so characteristically 
the type of the Magyar race, nervous, breezy and hale, as if his 
ruddiness had been caught under the sun of his native forests; 
of Count von Haymerlé, so refined and elegant, subtile and 
active, but for whom people predicted a brief career because 
his incessant activity was like a tongue of fire that devoured 
his constitution; of Kara Théodori, the melancholy represent- 
ative of a decadent Power, who had haunted the diplomatic 
salons of Berlin like a silent and furtive shade, keeping with 
a certain timidity in the background, the result both of his 
character and of the then shadowed and precarious interests 
that he represented. She thenspoke to me of Prince Bismarck, 
whom she had certainly heard talk, for, quite naturally, in 
repeating a conversation which she had had she imitated, in 
a respectful but amusing way, his habit of stopping suddenly 
and without embarrassment, in the midst of a phrase, and of 
remaining quite silent until he had found the exact word 
which he wanted. She spoke to me finally, but with great 
discretion, without flattery and without exaggeration, of the 
role that I had played in Berlin and of certain episodes of my 
stay there, which would almost have led me to think that she 
had seen me in Berlin if I had not known that she had not 
quitted Paris for a whole year. 

I was already in this first visit struck by the intellectual 
superiority of this woman who, during our conversation, had 
made use of several languages, which she seemed to know 
perfectly well, and which she spoke with an accent that 
belonged to none of them, without my being able exactly to 
discover to what nationality it was due. Isaw perfectly well 
that this first visit would not be the last, for I felt from the 
outset for the Duchess, whom I had just seen for the first 
time, a really sympathetic curiosity; and I took a firm resolve, 
without any vulgar or hidden motive, to try to penetrate into 
her intimacy and to get at the meaning of the very real mys- 
tery, which, so to speak, floated in the ambient air attending 
her. 

There had been on this occasion, besides M. Pessard and 
myself, three or four persons whom she knew that I was 
acquainted with and to whom, therefore, she did not feel 
obliged to introduce me; but, among two or three others, she 
presented to me a young man of easy and elegant manners 
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and of real distinction as the Prince Karageorgevitch, and in- 
asmuch as the question of the future Prince of Bulgaria was 
then being mooted, she added a few words appearing to indi- 
cate that the young man was regarded by some persons as 
among the candidates for that dignity. In a word, I took 
leave of the Duchess feeling that my visit had been one of the 
most interesting which I had made forsometime. Thereupon 
I went to see her almost regularly for more or less long calls 
two or three times a week. I was more and more struck by 
her lofty intelligence, her good breeding, and by the accuracy 


—DRIVEN ACROSS THE FRONTIER, WHICH 
WAS AT A DISTANCE OF ONLY NINE MILES 


of her opinions and reflections; and while noting that, in 
spite of my constant attention, I had not succeeded in pierc- 
ing the somewhat impenetrable veil enveloping her, I 
remained convinced that I was dealing neither with an adven- 
turess nor with a woman capable of a dishonest act; and my 
sympathy for her grew apace without my ignorance in regard 
to her being a whit diminished. 


A Dinner with Alva and the Duchess 


One evening, at about the month of December, when I had 
arrived somewhat late to call upon her and found her alone, 
she said to me: 

““ Let me introduce you to my dear child, Alva, whom you 
do not yet know, and, in order to become better acquainted 
with her, you will, if possible, share our dinner, for we are 
dining alone to-night.’’ 

At my movement of assent she rang and told Hugot, the 
butler, to go and ask Mademoiselle to come to her in the 
drawing-room. The introduction was brief, for Alva seemed 
to have been apprised fairly accurately in regard to the person 
introduced to her, and, contrary to the Duchess’ custom, she 
immediately extended her hand in a cordial and almost 
familiar way. Alva was a great beauty, elegantly slender, of 
harmonious proportions, with hands and feet of perfect dis- 
tinction, and she was dressed with refined and irreproachable 
simplicity. She possessed a delicate little head, a slightly 
brilliant complexion, a superb forehead, hair of the purest 
and waviest gold, and eyes of that greenish blue which char- 
acterizes the women of the North, and which, under eyebrows 
finely arched and beneath long brown lashes, seem readily to 
change their color and, according to the impressions they 
reflect, become now more azure-hued and now more pro- 
found. 

Alva bade me welcome, and as it was late I asked to 
be allowed to return home in order to dress. At dinner the 
girl expressed herself in perfectly pure French without the 
slightest accent. She, too, knew English, German, Spanish 
and a little Russian. She had the inexperience of her age, 
for she was not yet eighteen, but she showed an exact and 
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penetrating intelligence and a judgment both firm and ind, 
gent. During dinner the Duchess told me that she h 
been informed during the day that the young man whon 
had seen at her house, and whom she had called Prin 
Karageorgevitch, seemed indeed to bear that name, but in | 
way belonged to the princely family of Servian pretende 
which he claimed as his. I took this opportunity to tell h 
that she ought to be extremely circumspect, in the situation 
which she was, as to the choice of her habitual guests, and th 
without wishing to indicate them by name, there were ama 
them certain persons who exercised rath 
an unfortunate impression on the judgme 
expressed in regard toher. She thanked 
warmly and with that energy that alw 
distinguished her told me, on my next vis 
that she had shut her door to some of 
habitual visitors, whose names she me 
tioned, which showed me she had very acc 
rately judged the persons whom she 
bound to exclude from her society. 

In these pages I intend to relate an eye 
the vicissitudes of which deserve to figure 
my personal reminiscences, but I do 
intend by analysis of details not direc 
bearing upon this story to lengthen nee 
lessly the tale which I am now recounti 
So I shall not speak of the successive visit 
which ensued, nor of the usual events 
occurred during the three or four months 
lowing upon the first dinner of the Duch 
at which I was present. What I can s; 
and am bound to say, is that my attachm« 
for these two women grew apace as I came 
know them, and rapidly became a verital 
friendship. Both of them, each in her ow 
way, were calculated to captivate. The c¢ 
by the remarkable maturity of her lofty at 
cultivated intelligence, her upright bearin 
her native penetration and the rare knoy 
edge of men and things, of which for t 
most part she made no display, but whi 
became evident whenever she took pains 
analyze her thoughts; the other, Alva, 
her springtime radiance, her eloquence a 
simplicity, her gentle and enticing mel 
choly, and by the intellectual precocity tl 
broke forth luminously whenever, as | 
rare, she chanced to take part in the co 
versation. 

At about the end of April, 1879, howev 
it seemed to me that a significant chan 
was taking place in the existence of tht 
two women. The mother was more net 
ous and irritable; more reserved than ev 
she knit her brows; the quivering of } 
nostrils betrayed now and then her exci 
ment; her lips, previously so full of smi 
had strange twitchings, and she gave | 
orders more sharply and imperiously than was her won 
The girl, on such occasions, gave her mother an anxi¢ 
and melancholy look, and more than once I beheld t 
corner of her lashes wet with a discreet and quickly si 
pressed tear. This change disturbed me, but such was | 
attitude of these two women that I should have held mys 
wanting in discretion to display the slightest anxiety. TI! 
state of things continued and even became more acct 
tuated. It was, to be sure, purely a moral impression I hi 
for, apart from what I have noted, there had been no alterat 
in the Duchess’ way of living. She received at the sa 
hours, in the same conditions, offered and accepted the sai 
acts of politeness, went out with the same style, did ] 
shopping and errands as before, and, just as always, the he 
servants, when she came down into the courtyard to enter 
brougham or her open carriage, bowed with the same resp 
on her passage. I was much perplexed by all this, and st 
was now my friendship for these two ladies that I could 
help feeling a real anxiety, and I suffered at being kept 
the dark as to what I felt to betheir worries. This situati 
which was so painful to me, went on into nearly the mid 
of June, and as I thought that now and then my visits caus 
a painful embarrassment I began to go less frequently, ai 
in spite of the real privation that I felt, I now remained 
times almost a week without going to see the Duche 
Toward the middle of June, in one of the rare visits whic 
then made them, and when, by the cordiality of my words 
had tried to attenuate my indiscretion in coming to see the 
the Duchess suddenly seemed to want to enter upon a cony 
sation of a confidential character. She exclaimed: 

‘‘] must finally tell you y 

Just then her eyes fell upon Alva. I cannot say whats 
read upon her face, but she stopped short, and, having beco 
somewhat nervous, I got hastily up and took leave of her. 
I crossed the hotel court the manager appeared in the doorv 
of his office, as if wanting to speak tome. I went to m 
him and he asked me into his room. He shut the door ¢ 
said: 

““You must excuse me, sir, for what I am going to tell y 
but afew months ago, before knowing the Duchess, you ask 


accurate information in regard to her, which I gave you; 
| since then, as I see and know, you have become in the 
s of the Duchess and her daughter the real friend of the 
ise. I feel bound then to tell you, for it seems to me to 
iduty, that during the last two months certain things have 
n going on here which will perhaps seem to you, as they 
‘to me, disquieting. Ever since the first of May this lady 
neither asked for nor settled her hotel bill, which amounts 
lay to about eighteen thousand francs. She has made many 
chases and, contrary to her wont, has not paid for them 
nediately, but has even sent back some of the bills pre- 
ted to ask for a delay, and, if I am not mistaken, the 
chess during the two and a half months in which this 
nge has been taking place must have become indebted to 
extent of more than fifty thousand francs, for, as always 
ypens, she has bought some new things in order to defer 
ment on those for whichshe already owes. I should even 
| that for some time now I see hovering about the hotel 
sonages who appear to be on the lookout; that I have 
sived the visit of an official who came to make a detailed 
uiry as to the Duchess and her daughter; that this lady’s 
yvants appear worried, and that it seems to me I ought to 
orm you of all this lest you be surprised by some event 
jch might annoy you.”’ 

t will readily be understood that I was impressed and dis- 
xed by this communication. I passed a bad night, and 
next morning wrote to the Duchess asking her to receive 
at three o’clock. 

t three o'clock, in fact, Iwas at her house. I was ushered 
and found her alone. With a good deal of precaution and 
»siderable apprehension I explained to her that I felt it my 
y to repeat to her what the manager of the hotel had said 
me. She heard me in silence. Two big tears ran down 
cheeks. 


The Narrative of the Maid of Honor 


Vhat the manager of the hotel has told you,’”’ said she, after 
vause, ‘‘is true. For three months now I have been 
ipletely without funds. I thought, and still think, that I 
Il get my money back. I had not wished to change my 
7 of living nor my expenses. In the first place, from a 
‘e matter of pride, which you will understand; secondly, 
to alarm Alva. But 
ttime has come to tell 
‘what you do not now 
w, and what on more 
fone occasion I had 
¢nded to tell you, with- 
idaring to get to the 
». Among all the per- 
shave known youare 
one who has shown 
the most serious, the 
st sincere and the most 
‘nterested sympathy; 
"you are the one in 
om Alva and I feel the 
st confidence and for 
pm we cherish the 
‘atest friendship. I 
going, therefore, to 
| you everything, and 
will then judge 
bther you should re- 
nd to the appeal which 
‘all make you. 

‘Alva, whom I call my 
'd, is not my daughter. 
belongs to a royal 
se, she is the daughter 
| Princess, and the rea- 
| for the ducal crown 
ag on everything be- 
zing to us here is that 
it of these objects 
ie from her mother, 
that Alva, in reality, 
ot by right, can claim 
‘crown. She was born 
m her mother was but 
‘ateen years old. Her 
‘her was as beautiful 
she, and Alva is her 
aking likeness. Her 
er was a Captain in 
Austrian regiment gar- 
ned in the Germanic confederation. I was her lady of 
or, When I learned of the affair her suffering attached me 
‘ ore than ever, and after having become her confidante 
ame her accomplice. We wept long over the situation 
r, Finally an idea came to me that lighted up the whole 
on, and I felt that I had found’a way of saving her, I 
ven say of saving us, for, if the truth became known, I was 
uch danger as she, and perhaps even more. Without 
g her my plan I went to one of the Court physicians whom 
red exceedingly. Unhesitatingly, and after he had 
sed to keep my disclosure a secret, I told him all I knew. 
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“Doctor Alven—this is the name we shall give him, for it 
was under this name later that he took all the steps that 
devolved upon him— Doctor Alven listened in silence, and, 
when I had done, said: 

““*Say to Madame that she must not appear to-night at 
dinner; that she must go to bed and complain of violent 
headaches and of great difficulty in breathing. Then, 
to-morrow morning early let her send for me to come and see 
her. Do not worry; I hope that I shall find a way to save 
you both.’ 

‘“ Doctor Alven had her take a potion, as a consequence of 
which the unfortunate Princess’ face became violently red 
and a heavy fever ensued. Ourrescuer submitted her to this 
treatment for two weeks. He directed me to stay with her, 
because she wanted to be cared for only by me, and two weeks 
later, the Court meanwhile having been greatly alarmed, 
and, with the exaggeration habitual in such cases, her death 
having been announced, on the sixteenth day, at Doctor 
Alven’s request, and by order of the Sovereign, there was a 
consultation of doctors, the Princess’ father being present. 
The doctors adopted Doctor Alven’s proposal, declaring that 
the only way of saving the Princess was first sending her 
away to the south of France, and secondly, at the advice of a 
young doctor whom Alven undertook to name, to have her 
travel in Algeria, Cairo, the Canary Islands and the Balearic 
Isles. 

““ Doctor Alven declared that he would give the Princess 
certain potions which, in spite of her weak state, would enable 
her to start, and lest too much stir be made as to the illness 
by which she was menaced, said she must leave without any 
sort of ostentation and travel incognito. 

““ Doctor Alven’s plans were adopted, and we set out three 
days later in the evening, in the most favorable circumstances 
possible, accompanied by Hugot, the butler, who is still with 
me, by the young doctor who left us a little later, and by the 
two lady’s-maids who are still in our service. 

‘““ We betook ourselves immediately to one of the proper- 
ties belonging to the Princess beyond the frontier, a domain 
which came to her direct from one of her aunts. She had 
had it at her disposal only quite recently, having only a 
short time before come into her legal majority, and on that 
occasion the personal advice of her father had reduced by 
half the personal appanage which she enjoyed. 


—SHE IMMEDIATELY EXTENDED HER HAND IN A CORDIAL WAY 


“On reaching our destination the Princess sent for the official 
who-governed the district, and the functionary who dealt with 
all matters pertaining to the attestation of contracts. In their 
presence the Princess had an act drawn up in which she 
authorized her steward, assisted by the governor of the dis- 
trict, to transfer, upon an order signed by her, her entire 
property, and to convert the sum thus obtained into paper, 
consols, government annuities, municipal bonds and railway 
shares, according to Doctor Alven’s indications. All this 
property, when realized, was, at the Princess’ orders, to be 
intrusted by the governor of the district and the steward 


acting together to the person indicated by the Princess in 
the two orders which she proposed to send them. 

*“T will not needlessly lengthen out this story. We made 
all the peregrinations that had been planned for us, until 
finally the Princess was conducted into a Hungarian convent, 
the Superior of which was a sister of Ductor Alven. The 
Princess and I were installed with our servants and the doctor 
in a cottage at a remote corner of the convent park, where 
there was a private entrance, and where we lived well 
removed from curious eyes, even from those of the nuns. 
As the convent was the seat of the head of the Order, and 
sent out its nuns on missions in all directions, whenever one 
of them left she was ordered, on reaching her destination, to 
post letters for the Court, making it to be supposed that we 
were still on our travels. 


The Return to Court 


“When the young doctor left us to return to the Court, 
he announced to the Princess’ father that the Princess, now 
completely recovered, was coming home. The child, a girl, 
was inscribed on the convent registers simply under the 
name of Alva, the Princess herself having chosen the name 
out of gratitude to Doctor Alven. The Superior chose a 
nurse for her, and a few months later nurse and child were 
introduced into the convent, the latter passing for a daughter 
of a niece of the Superior. 

““My dear and unfortunate mistress wept her heart out 
when she was told that she must live separated from her child. 
I did my best to console her, promising that she should see 
her shortly and that, with Alven’s aid, we should return before 
long to the convent. 7 

‘“ Two months later, early in 1862, we returned to the Court. 
No one there had had the slightest suspicion of what had 
occurred. The young doctor had said nothing from profes- 
sional duty. The devotion of the three servants amounted to 
heroism, and Doctor Alven avoided any step that could have 
given rise to a suspicion of there being anything special 
between him and us. 

““ Eleven years went by thus. It had been impossible to 
undertake the journey which the Princess so longed to make. 
Alva had been separated from her nurse, and she continued 
to be educated at the convent in the most perfect manner 
possible. She was adored 
there, all the nuns doing 
their best to contribute to 
her intellectual and phys- 
ical development. 

“Great political changes 
had taken place mean- 
while. Austria had come 
forth from the Germanic 
confederation, The war 
of 1870 to 1871 had alto- 
gether modified the con- 
federated sovereignties of 
Germany. The Princess, 
who possessed a fairly 
important appanage, as 
well as, as I have said, 
the property abroad which 
she had inherited from 
one of her aunts, was more 
eager than ever to realize 
her property, which, thus 
transformed into paper, 
had a value of more than 
five millions of francs, and 
she was bent on quitting 
her country and taking 
refuge with Alva in a for- 
eign land where it would 
be impossible to force her 
to return. 

‘Alas! just then a ter- 
rible misfortune befell us. 
Our presence in the con- 
vent, which we had fan- 
cied absolutely unknown 
to any one, had been wit- 
nessed by the gardener, 
the guardian of the park, 
who never penetrated into 
the convent, but who lived 
in a small house at the 
other extremity of the 
grounds, a house which, 
like our own, possessed an independent entrance. His atten- 
tion had been drawn to what went on in our cottage. He had 
played the spy and discovered everything save our identity. 

““Unfortunately one of the nuns, who had been sent out of 
the convent on a mission and had imperfectly understood her 
instructions as regards posting one of the Princess’ letters, 
intrusted it to the gardener whom she met as she was leaving. 
He, suspecting that there was some relation between this letter 
and the mystery of the cottage, did not hesitate an instant 
at the infamy of reading the letter; and the address, the 

(Continued on Page 15) 


—THERE WAS NO 
QUIET IN HER 
HEART 
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§ ASSMORE came in cheerfully and shut the 
| door. ‘‘ Well, he called our bluff; the 
franchise was repealed last night,’’ he 
i » said almost gayly, and with a deep bass 
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gurgle of laugh. 

““Ves,’’ said Longwell grimly. Histanned young face, with 
the belligerent dent in the square chin and the stubborn wisp of 
black hair over the square brow, did not respond to his com- 
panion’s merriment. His dark eyes looked gloomy. ‘‘ He’s 
got old man Willits with him—the miserable, gray-bearded 
old goat. I suppose Trumbull voted against us on general 
principles—unless he’s a thief, too.’’ 

““Oh, no,’’ said Passmore with unimpaired cheerfulness, 
““Trumbull couldn’t help voting against a corporation to save 
his life. It’s Tommy Dolan and old man Willits—they’re 
the boys we’ve got to deal with, just as I told you.”’ 

The younger man suddenly squared his big shoulders and 
struck the table with his fist. ‘‘ We’ll go into the courts and 
fight ’em, Passmore! We’ll go into the newspapers! We’ll 
fight ’em to the last ditch! To be ruined bya couple of mis- 
erable thieves! I won’t stand it!”’ 

Passmore was thirty-seven, slender, very sprucely dressed, 
with a thin, colorless face and hair and eyebrows of a neutral, 
dusty shade. He looked calmly at Longwell and spoke with 
the low, quiet voice which scarcely ever varied in pitch: 
“That will take perhaps two, perhaps five years — even if we 
win out at the end of the litigation. Do you think Bullen’s 
going to carry us that long when we agreed to have the road 
in operation so he could begin to market the bonds by the first 
of next November? Bullen will simply take the road and 
scoop in the $85,000 that we’ve put into it. And those 
improvements in the addition that we’ve put another 
$25,000 into will fall to pieces before you’re through 
with your lawsuit. Besides, the repealing ordinance 
will probably be sustained in the courts. Technically, 
we had forfeited the franchise.”’ 

The young man turned to the window. His lips 
closed stubbornly, but it was a very dismal prospect that 
his gloomy, speculative eyes reviewed. 

Out at Oakhurst, eighteen miles away, his father 
owned three hundred and twenty acres of land which 
was too near the city for agricultural purposes and too 
far away for urban use. Besides, the transportation 
was poor. The C. & G. N. ran through Oakhurst — 
which had been Peter’s Crossing until the pride of the 
city a little overtook it— but it had no competition 
and little effort had been made to build up suburban 
residence communities out that way. So the road 
charged a high fare and gave a poor service. It was 
Passmore, who had made a suburban town on the C. & W. 
and brought out a subdivision at Mapleview, who sug- 
gested Longwell’s addition to Oakhurst, with all 
modern improvements and grand sales of lots on easy 
payments. He proposed a partnership, each raising 
half of the money for the improvements. But better 
transportation was necessary, and they organized the 
Chicago and Oakhurst Electric Railway to build twelve 
miles of trolley road, connecting with the city lines 
at the city limits. The Chicago and Oakhurst would 
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run through the villages 
of Trier, Weston, Como, 
Ridgeland and Oakhurst. 
They got a franchise from 
each of these villages, 
agreeing to complete the 
road within a year; and 
they began to build from both ends at once, themselves 
raising forty per cent. of the cost and borrowing sixty 
per cent. from Bullen with whom they hypothecated all 
the bonds and stock of the road. Longwell, to whom 
the details fell, pushed the construction as energetically 
as he had played football at Ann Arbor. But the mills 
were slow with the rails; the wire was not delivered 
on time. A mile and a half in the middle, running 
through the village of Como, was not finished within the 
year. They asked the village trustees for an extension 
of time. It was then that Trustee Tommy Dolan, pro- 
prietor of Dolan’s Inn and Picnic Grove—otherwise 
roadhouse and beer garden —permitted it to leak out 
to the promoters that the price would be $2000. When 
Longwell understood it, he offered to kick the emissary 
downstairs. Then the Como board of trustees passed 
an ordinance repealing the franchise of the Chicago and 
Oakhurst Electric Railway, Dolan and old man Willits, 
who ran a flour and feed store, and Trumbull, a printer, 
voting aye; Doctor Agnew and Knox, the lawyer, 
voting no. 

Thus the Chicago and Oakhurst Electric Railway 
had ten miles of road with a mile-and-a-half hole 
in the middle—about as valuable, as things stood, 
as so much junk; and Longwell and Passmore 
had $25,000 worth of fine modern improvements 
that were likely to serve no more profitable purpose 
than to amuse the Oakhurst wiseacres. 

It was young Longwell’s project. His father had opposed 
it until the young man’s impatient persistence overcame him. 
The $60,000 of Longwell money involved was not much; but 
it was all they had. The land had been mortgaged for the 
enterprise. Toyoung Longwell’s gloomy eyes it looked like 
a clean sweep; and there were his father, his grandfather, 
Aunt Mary—and his wife. 

‘“Tt’s infamous! A couple of dirty rascals!’’ he burst out 
again. ; 

Passmore took off his glasses and calmly scratched his nose 
with them. ‘‘ Does it seem to you that that makes it any 
better— because they’re dirty rascals?’’ he asked coolly. 
““The gentleman who meets you at the mouth of the dark 
alley and puts a pistol to your head is a dirty rascal; but 
that doesn’t change anything. You hand over your watch or 
you get your brains blown out.’’ 

““What do you propose, Passmore?’’ Longwell demanded 
with a touch of belligerence. 

Passmore smiled as though the simplicity of the question 
amused him. ‘‘ Why, my dear fellow, there’s only one thing 
to do—hand over your watch. It doesn’t do you any good to 
call names with a bullet in your head or if you’re broke. 
We made the bluff. It was a good one. But Dolan’s called 
it, and we haven’t a leg to stand on. You’re bound to run 
against fellows of that stripe at times. What do you want 
to do—throw the thing up, lose your money, go home and 
say you’re beaten and busted? Why’’— with his eyeglasses 
he made a little gesture toward the window —“ you don’t 
suppose all this can go on without more or less of handing 
over your watch all the time?’”’ 
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That high window loo 
into a vast well, the bo’ 
of which was made by 
roof of a seven-story bu 
ing below and two sides 
the bare, towering flank: 
twoskyscrapers. Theo 
side of the well gave a long diagonal view down to the su 
street thronged with traffic. Everything suggested a 
activity which produced money. Its captains were rf 
of power, not men of scruples. This sense of power ag; 
filled the young man’s brain. To do something; to ace 
plish something; not to fumble and hesitate and fail! 

““T suppose I can make Dolan and Willits a loan of ath 
sand each,’’ he said with a bitter dryness. 

“Yes, as a sign of your regard, dear boy,’’ said Passme 
with his rare gurgle of deep bass laughter. 


. 


IT 


[2 WAS very pleasant at Oakhurst. Marshall Longwe 
house was the sort a prosperous farmer would be likel 
build—an upright part and an L, two stories high, of fra 
A deep porch ran along the L, looking over the wide fi 
yard where some rose bushes were in bloom. The w 
across the street, which was here no more than a country re 
stood tall and thick as it had grown. A whippoorwill ca 
in its depths. The chorus of the frogs at the river pu 
peacefully in the wide, bland summer night. The spaci 
air, bearing the scent of growing things and a pleasant d 
as of dew, moved so serenely it seemed impossible that 
gigantic activity of Chicago was only a few miles away. 

Marshall Longwell sat on the porch smoking with a ¢ 
contemplation, now and then lifting his hand to thet 
close-cropped iron-gray beard which framed his face. N 
word was spoken, but once or twice Longwell glanced d 
at his daughter-in-law who sat on the steps to the porch le 
ing against a pillar. She, too, looked off to the quiet wo 
But there was no quiet inher heart. She was deeply unhap 

She knew a kind of invincible stubbornness in her | 
band. He was not aman to be afraid. She had never 
the too successful Mr. Passmore —that colorless, impertu 
ble man who proposed to make their fortune, producing ii 
of a cornucopia likeaconjuror. She early caught the clas 
between the father and son. She secretly hoped the fal 
would be steadfast in opposing Passmore’s golden proj 
Then something happened. She knew that Marshall Long’ 
gave way at all points, and Herbert went plunging into 
big scheme. She feared; but for a long time it was not 
bad. When they organized the street railway Herbert let 
be secretary, and she signed her name under his to num 
less contracts. The room in the corner of the L, off the h 
was made into an office, with a desk, a typewriter, a sf 
safe, and maps and blue-prints. She wrote the letters on 
typewriter and signed them as secretary. 

But that had changed. The office and typewriter were 
fun any more. Herbert was vague about the business. 
watched the brooding in his eyes; observing, putting toge 
such information as came to her. Something ominous in 
air oppressed her, and she knew that Herbert had set hera 
They were no longer chums over the business. The man 
moved off on a track of his own. 

He sat now at the end of the porch, a pipe in his hand 
not smoking. His large, unchanging figure in the plea 
dusk seemed to brood, to hold itself watchfully still, to en 
itself in an atmosphere which excluded them. May wi 

to go to him; but his stubborn shoulders seemeée 
forbid it. 

Marshall JT.ongwell smoked on, with that con 
plative serenity, and his serenity was painful to] 
He seemed insensible and weak. He was the father 
master, the head of the house; yet he had given 
to the impetuous and inexperienced son; had let He! 
plunge on, involving them in liabilities. More 
all, Marshall Longwell must know, as May knew, 
a crisis of sinister character impended. He — 
feel this presence in the somber atmosphere of 
house. But he did nothing. He sat by, calmly $1 
ing. His head, framed in its iron-gray hair and be 
looked powerful, leonine; but he must be weak. 

Herbert arose abruptly. May’s nerves started an 
heart began to beat faster, although she could not 
said why. She sprang up as he came down the p 
with his heavy tread. 

“Going for a walk, dear?’’ she asked, with af 
vaguely anxious little smile. She touched his arm 
her hand, very lightly, and almost as by an inadverte 
swayed gently against him, looking up. 

He saw perfectly the fine, upturned face, with beauti 
lips, and soft dark hair combed down to the ears; an¢ 
dull, remote way the graceful, pretty appeal thrilled 

Nevertheless he said, ‘‘ No; going towork. 1é 
callers on business,’’ and she saw that his eyes 
heavy as lead. He strode into the house. 


h 


jhe stood by the front door while he went down the hall, 
ered the office and closed the door after him. Then she 
ld no longer contain herself, The restraint which she had 
lught it dutiful to impose upon herself broke down. She 
around the corner of the house and made her way swiftly 
_noiselessly through the shrubbery. A horse and buggy 
|. been hitched to the back fence and two men were entering 
little door in the angle of the L which opened directly to 
office. The lamplight shone upon them, so that she saw 
burly figure, florid face and heavy black mustache of the 
and the frail form and long white beard of the other. 
the stooda moment in the shrubbery. The hurried pump- 
of her heart was audible in her ears, and in her shocked 
‘in there whirled a vague, taunting sense of the wide, serene, 
‘ifferent summer night. She was 
shtily afraid, and an inextinguishable 
me invaded her on every side. She 
back to the house, up the steps, and 
her hand on Marshall Longwell’s 
ulder. 
‘Father,’’ she whispered, panting, 
yey’re in there with Bert—that man 
‘an and another trustee.’’ 
songwell’s deep blue eyes looked at 
strained face with affection. He 
Ided. ‘‘I suppose so,’’ he replied. 
fe spoke so kindly and calmly that 
a moment the thing seemed common- 
ce; an innocent, matter-of-course 
iness meeting; as though the horrid 
pe in the dark had suddenly emerged 
1 familiar and harmless figure. 
jut the fear was planted too strongly. 
force of all the circumstances 
arned. That ominous and_ brood- 
-air which she had felt about her 
band reimposed upon her. ‘I’m 
uid!”’ she whispered, in a kind of 
il, like a terrified child. 
“he elderly man’s eyes still looked 
‘st kindly ather. Witha bent knuckle 
smoothed his thick iron-gray mus- 
he. Again he nodded. ‘‘I guess 
not for any good they’re here,’’ he 
BG 
n a way this seemed the worst, the 
st intolerable, the most maddening 
all things—this calm supineness, 
s immovable flaccidity. 
jhe straightened up. Her dark eyes 
hed. Her prettily modeled nostrils 
ated. ‘And you will do nothing?’’ 
: spoke aloud now, in a low tone 
t vibrated with anger. ‘‘ You are 
head of the house. It’s your money. 
1 are responsible. It’s your own 
‘h and blood. You know what 
ismore’s been doing with him. You know how headstrong 
is. You let him rush on; and now you will do nothing? 
will not interfere?’’ 
Te smiled gravely, and shook his head. ‘‘I will not inter- 
tany more,’’ he said in the same kind tone. ‘‘ Some men 
‘so stubborn that only the Almighty can teach them.’’ 
tseemed a mere idle phrase. ‘“‘ Very well! I shall inter- 
2!” she said. ‘‘I am going into that room! ”’ 
‘If you think best, May,’’ he acquiesced gently. 
‘Iam going!’’ She whirled to the door, 
Vhen Tommy Dolan and old man Willits entered the office 
y sat down at the small table, while Longwell stood against 
wall regarding them with eyes which cold and concentrated 
‘sion made dull and heavy as lead. The bit was between 
teeth and he was going ahead. 
‘Fine place you got here, Mr. Longwell,’’? said Dolan 
‘erfully. He was burly, florid, with heavy black mustache 
E mere cunning, conscienceless, shameless brute. 
igwell felt the profoundest contempt for him. 
Fine country. Ought ’o make fine addition,’ old man 
llits seconded; but his thin, old voice quavered and broke 
fully. The trembling of his nerves was apparent in his 
ds and in his head which shook slightly. He had sparse, 
'y-looking gray hair and a long, twisted, dirty-looking gray 
td which his bony hand kept stroking. His small, pale 
3 and thin nose had a pinched, cold look. His vest was 
‘uttoned and his shirt-front was soiled and wrinkled. 
ell could not keep his eyes off this abject, tremulous 
creature. 
You came to see about that little loan, I suppose, 
igwell with firm curtness. 
The little loan, Mr. Longwell. Old Billy ’n’ me’s pretty 
2 up in our business. We got togeta little lift from some 
nd,” said Dolan easily. 
7... perceived that the old man could not speak. 
disgust so profound that it was a sort of nausea. 
hen May came to the door she found it locked, and beat 
n it, calling, ‘‘ Bert! Bert! It’s I—May! I want to see 


” 


” said 


He 


ere was no delay. Her husband opened the door at 
e. She perceived that the room was empty save for him, 
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and the outer door was open. She felt also that Marshall 
Longwell was coming up behind her. Then she looked into 
her husband’s face and saw that his heavy eyes were regard- 
ing herself and his father without a touch of surprise, as 
though these two figures had floated up inevitably out of the 
stream of things. 

He took two steps backward into the room and sat down on 
the corner of the table, his big figure humped over, and he 
still looked at them as though it was quite inevitable they 
should have come at that moment. 

“Tcouldn’t do it,’’? he said simply and with a kind of inno- 
cent confusion. ‘‘ The money’s in the safe there; but I 
couldn’t do it—couldn’t give it to them. 
that old gray goat. 


It was Willits — 
His bony hand kept trembling at his 


dirty white whiskers. He kept licking his lips and looking 
at me like a scared dog. I knew he had come here to take 
the money. But he was so disgusting and pitiful, licking his 
lips and shivering, that’’—he gave a big sigh which was 
mostly a sort of resigned content —‘‘I just madeup my mind 
I’d rather say I was beaten and lose the money.”’ 

Marshall Longwell stood in front of his son and nodded his 
head. ‘‘You’ll do, son,’’ he said; ‘‘you’ve come out. 
You’re fit to have a wife.’’ He looked down with his quiet, 
kind smile at the graceful figure beside him, and laid his big 
hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ It’s hard for May to understand, but 
I know. That stubbornness ’s in the blood, daughter.’’ 

Looking down at her, and speaking rather to her than to 
Herbert, he passed his free hand over his leonine mane; and 
the young woman suddenly comprehended a great passion 
under his quiet air, so that she waited, without knowing why. 

““T had the strength of three ordinary men,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
used to kill my horses working them so hard, because I was 
bound to get ahead and get things done. It made me mad if 
anything got in the way. We moved out here to this place 
when we were married. 1 started in to clear the timber-land 
west. Sometimes, inarage because the horses were tired out 
by six o’clock, I dragged tree-trunks aside myself. Things 
went so slow. I carried a lot of the lumber for this house on 
my back at night. She—Herbert’s mother—had been used 
to living better than we Longwells had ever lived, and I 
wanted to get the house built for her right away. One day 
I took her and drove into the city to buy some furniture. 
Chicago was a small place then compared with what it is now. 
There wasn’t any street railroad except one or two little horse- 
car lines. It was in the spring and there wasafreshet. The 
Desplaines was ’way over its banks. We drove through water 
up to the hub going in that morning. We left the city about 
fouro’clock. Iwas inahurry to get home because I expected 
aman from Lake County to come in that evening and close up 
a deal for some timber that was important to me. When we 
got pretty well out this way we met a man who had turned 
back. He said the water was over the bridge and nobody 
could get across. But I drove on. I hada good team and 
a strong democrat wagon, and I wasn’t going back. The 
water was half a mile out of the river-bed, but the bridge was 
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standing all right. It was well anchored. Some water was 
running across the floor of it. I droveon and got pretty well 
up to the bridge. The water was running to the horses’ 
bodies by that time, so strong it was hard for them to stand 
against it. It was muddy and ugly with foam on it where it 
eddied. She was a brave woman. She hadn’t done a thing 
to then —just sat still on the seat beside me, but I knew she 
waswhite. The horses stopped and flung up their heads and 
kind of backed up in fright. Thenshecaught myarm. ‘Go 
back, dear,’ she said. The water gave a little lift to the 
wagon-box as though it was testing its strength against it. 
She put her hand to her face. She was crying.’’ 

He lifted his hands and pressed them to his bearded cheeks, 
with a motion which even his will could not restrain, 

“Right there the road should have 
begun to slant up to the bridge so that 
higher ground would be just ahead. I 
wasn’t going back. I stood up and swore 
and hit the horses a lick with the end of 
the lines. They lunged forward and 
the wheels dropped on one side where 
the road had gullied out. It pitched us 
out and the wagon upset, and the box 
floated off, turning around and around in 
the current. I got hold of her and got her 
on the wagon-box; but when the box 
swung around it whirled her under the 
trees on the bank and the branches 
swept her off, with me downstream from 
her. I shouted to her to hang on to the 
branches, and she did, and tried to 
swim back to her, but no man c6uld swim 
against that current. It carried me away. 
The willow branches were too limber to 
holdher. It was just her face close to the 
muddy water looking at me for a minute. 
It only lasted a minute, but sometimes, 
right now, it seems to have lasted always. 
We found her body the next day.’’ 

He brushed a bit of lint from his 
sleeve. The two young faces were 
turned intently to his, and in the pause 
they felt his lifelong passion as though it 
visibly rolled by them like that flood he 
had pictured—something huge, fateful, 
Sophoclean. 

Herbert’s throat was dry and his eye- 
balls suddenly smarted. He reached out 
his arm for his wife. 

““My God! How 
muttered. 


1 


clear it is he 
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OR once Passmore’s dry good humor 
failed him. He was thoroughly out 
of patience and he showed it. 

‘TI knew you were an amateur, 
Longwell,’’ he said testily; ‘‘but I 
didn’t know before that you were a fool and a traitor.’’ 

It showed how deeply Passmore was moved, because it was 
usually unsafe to make remarks of this sort to Herbert 
Longwell, and while Passmore’s face turned white and 
wrinkled with anger, he still got himself on the other side of 
the table out of the reach of a long arm before he relieved his 
mind. 

But as it happened Longwell only tipped back his head and 
laughed with a kind of boyish joy. ‘‘ Of course, I knew you’d 
be sore, Passmore,’’ he said brightly; ‘‘ because you’re dis- 
appointed. But the thing is settled.’”’ 

“ Settled!’’ Passmore snapped. ‘‘ Settled! Why, westand 
to lose everything. Can’t you understand! We’re as good 
as out of the game right now. You must be crazy.’’ 

““Oh, no, I’m not crazy, Passmore. I never knew better, 
or so well, what I’m about.’’ The younger man smiled up 
openly at the elder. ‘“‘I was mixed up for a bit. I admit 
that. Butit’s justlikeA BC now. I may lose all the money 
and bust the family higher’n Gilroy’s kite, but I’m not going 
to be a rascal. That’s simple enough, isn’t it?’”’ 

* You’re an ass! ”’ 

Again Longwell laughed with a frank relish. 

Passmore bit his lip. ‘‘See here. Do you think I’m going 
to stand for this? Do you think I’m going td let a fool ama- 
teur piddle away sixty-five thousand dollars of my money? 
If you do, you’ve got something more to learn.”’ 

““T don’t want you to lose your money, Passmore. And I 
don’t want to lose my money. I mean to doeverything I can 
to prevent it. I’ve told you that I’m going to see Trumbull. 
He’sa crank, but he’s an honest man. I’m just going to put 
the thing before him as it is, and ask him if he’s going to 
stand in with a couple of sandbaggers.’’ 

Passmore looked down with cold contempt. ‘‘ Pish! Go 
make mud pies. . Go play with a doll, You ought to be out 
with a little red wagon and the fire shovel playing at building 
forts on the beach, with your hair curled and panties on!’’ 

Longwell’s only answer was, ‘‘ Nobody’s going to be 
bribed.’’ 

“Tl buy your interest; I'll buy you out,’’ said Passmore 
decisively. ‘‘ I’ll give you forty thousand dollars. That’sa 
mighty sight more than it’s worth as things stand.’’ 


Longwell shook his head. ‘‘I won’t sell to you.’’ 

‘“Very well. Ill have Bullen step in and take the prop- 
erty. He can do it the first of November anyway, and I guess 
he can get action quicker if it’s shown the thing is going 
to pot. I’ve done business with Bullen before,’’ he added 
menacingly. 

““T suppose I can’t help myself with Bullen, finally,’’ said 
Longwell thoughtfully. ‘* We owe him the money and he can 
foreclose. But he won’t foreclose until I’ve had a try with 
my plan—or else he’]] foreclose into a mighty big row and 
lawsuit. I don’t care a rap what you say; I’m going to try 
Trumbull.” 

““Pish! Pish!’’ said Passmore. 

Nevertheless, Longwell persisted. He found the printer in 
his small pine dry-goods-box of a house at Como, and he 
found a sensible-looking wife and two healthy youngsters 
which he took as a good sign. 

Trumbull himself was a fleshy young man, with a great 
deal of hair, steel-bowed spectacles and a serious air. He 
had a way of compressing his lips, thrusting out his chin and 
cracking the table with his knuckles when he talked. This, 
Longwell admitted, was not so good a sign. 

““A few of us here in Como, Mr. Longwell, have made a 
strong fight against granting any public-services franchises of 
any kind to any corporation,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ It’s true we haven’t 
any street railroad or any gas or water or telephone service. 
But we’ve kept the way open for municipal ownership when 
the State constitution is amended and the necessary laws 
passed and Como gets to a point where its credit will support 
an issue of bonds— provided, of course, the city doesn’t annex 
us before that time, which now seems probable. I opposed 
your franchise in the first place, and I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t oppose it now. What you tell me is pretty tough, 
I admit. But there’s a principle at stake.”’ 

““ The franchise was granted, you know,’’ Longwell urged, 
“and we spent a great deal of money on the strength of it. 
We tried our best to complete the work in time. We have 
shown perfect good faith. Is it good faith for the village to 
put us in the position of facing ruin or giving up to a couple 
of sandbaggers whom the village elected? ”’ 

‘“Well’’— Trumbull considered —‘‘ there’s force in what 
you say. I detest the sandbaggers as much as you do. It 
exasperates me that you can never get those fellows on the 
hip where you can prove a case against them. You are ina 
hard position, and I don’t know but under the circumstances 
you’re entitled to a new franchise. I'l] study it over.’’ 

Longwell went over it with his wife and father. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” he said. ‘‘ Trumbull may vote forus. Of course we 
can count on Agnew and Knox.’’ He smiled slightly. “I 
shall be mighty happy if it comes out right. Otherwise’’— 
he stopped in the act of swallowing and his voice shook a 
little —‘‘ it will be pretty tough on you, father.’’ 

““Nothing’s going to be tough on me, my boy,’ said 
Marshall Longwell. ‘‘If I wish to keep the money it’s on 
your account and May’s.’’ 

““ Well—as for May’’— he looked downather. “‘ It would 
be hard luck. But we’re young. We can start over.”’ 

She slipped her hand within his and rubbed her cheek 
against his sleeve. ‘*‘ What do we care?”’ she said. 

Still when Monday came there was a tension on their nerves, 
This was to be the last meeting of the Como trustees before 
September. The new ordinance would be introduced. 
Agnew and Knox would support it. Dolan and Willits, of 


” 


” 


course, would oppose it. Everything depended upon 
Trumbull. As the trustees would at once adjourn for the 


summer it would be necessary for the Chicago and Oakhurst 
Railway to formally accept the ordinance immediately after 
its passage. Longwell and his wife, as president and secre- 
tary of the company, were to attend the meeting, prepared to 
affix their official signatures. 

The trustees met in the bare, atticlike room, lighted by 
kerosene lamps, over Willits’ flour and feed store. A score of 
villagers dropped in to watch the proceedings. Longwell 
and May sat on a bench against the roughly plastered wall. 

Doctor Agnew 
came over and 


spoke to them 
cheerfully. Knox 
bowed. Tommy 


Dolan favored them 
with a rough stare. 
Old man Willits 
shuffled by without 
looking at them and 
took the seat at the 
corner of the long 
table, his eyes 
downcast, his bony 
hand fumbling 
nervously in his 
dirty-looking gray 


whiskers. They 
waited for Trum- 
bull. The fleshy 


young man came 
in late, strode reso- 
lutely to the table, 
dropped his hat on 
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the floor and sat down, presenting a broad, fat 
back to Longwell, who frowned slightly in 
the nerve-trying suspense, and to May, who 
clasped her hands lightly in her lap. 

There was a good deal of routine business. 
Then the ordinance of the Chicago and 
Oakhurst Electric Railway was brought up. 
The case was perfectly understood and there 
was no speech-making. In a moment the 
clerk prepared to call the roll. The frown 
deepened on Longwell’s face and May felt 
the painfully hurried beating of her heart. 

“ Agnew.”? 

“‘T vote aye,’’ said the doctor. 

~ Dolan.” 

““No,’’ said Tommy promptly. 
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“* Aye.’’ 

“Trumbull.’’ 

May took a long breath, and Longwell saw 
the printer’s chin thrust forward. 

““No,’’ said Trumbull decisively. 

That settled it. Longwell’s eyes fell, and 
he felt May leaning lightly against his shoulder with an 
attempt at comfort. It was ended. 

The clerk called, ‘‘ Willits.”’ 

The old man’s tremulous, laboring voice was scarcely 
audible as he said, ‘‘I vote aye.’’ 

““Huh?’’ said Trustee Dolan incredulously, aloud. The 
clerk suspended his pencil as though he might not have heard 
aright. 

“* Aye; I vote aye,’’ said old man Willits, hardly above a 
whisper. The clerk recorded it. ‘‘ The ayes have it; the 
ordinance is passed,’’ said Doctor Agnew. 

Longwell looked around at his wife, his mouth open, aston- 
ished, quite at a loss for a moment. 


TOMMY DOLAN 


““Oh— it’s passed, Bert!’’ she whispered joyously. 

They had to go forward to sign the acceptance. Doctor 
Agnew shook hands with them and congratulated them. 
Trumbull came up, smiling grimly. ‘‘ Well, I did my best 
against you, as a matter of principle,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I can’t 
say I’m sorry you won’’—he looked Longwell in the eye— 
“for I believe you won honestly.’’ 

Longwell could laugh with good humor. Everything had 
come out right. They could not help being gay. 

An outside pair of stairs led down the side of the two-story 
frame building. Finally, Doctor Agnew, Longwell and May 
came down these stairs, exuberantly happy, the others having 
gone before. A side door under the stairs led into Willits’ 
little flour and feed store. When they reached the foot of the 
stairs they saw the old man fumbling at the 
lock of this door, about to enter the store. 
The happy impulse moved most spontaneously 
in Mrs. Longwell. She tripped forward 
impetuously. 

“Oh, Mr. Willits! —I don’t know—perhaps 
it isn’t quite proper to thank a trustee for his 
vote. But we were so happy because you 
voted for us. Indeed, the company will do 
allithas promised. You won’t mind if I thank 
you!”’ 

She was shaking the old man’s bony hand, 
and Herbert Longwell stood over them, 
beaming, Doctor Agnew smiling in the back- 
ground. 

‘“T want to thank you, too, Mr. Willits. I 
was ready to lose, you know. But this is a 
good deal better. And—it was fine of you. 
I know that.”’ 

The trustee’s hand trembled at his beard. 
He smiled wanly and deprecatingly. ‘‘I was 
pretty hard pressed, Mr. Longwell,’’ he said 
tremulously. ‘‘A man, maybe, is driven 
until he’1] do things he oughtn’t to—until he 
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stops to think, T 
pretty hard press 
with poor business. 
expenses in the far 
—my son being mar 
—and a debt to Do 
I’m a ruined man, 
stand; but, thank ¢ 
it came out right,” 

“‘Ruined? F 
ruined, now, Willi 

‘With expenses 
poor business anda 
to Dolan—a thou 
dollars would 
what I needed, 

q never mind.’’ 
\ “Mind? Of co 
T’ll mind. Look 
bn \ I’m. not going to | 
4 . : erie you ruined for lac 
of a little money. 
you something. 
now. See here—it’s all open between us and I’m your fr 
A loan now. What do you want?”’ 

““Why, Mr. Willits! You must let us be your frie 
You’ve been our friend,’’ said May eagerly. . . . 

In good fortune, unpleasantnesses ought to be forge 
So Longwell recited the events of the trustees’ meeting g 
to Passmore, and Passmore himself was restored to his bl 
est equanimity. 

““So I’ve arranged to lend the poor old fellow a tho 
dollars. I’ll charge it to expense account if he can’t p 
said Longwell exuberantly. 

““What!’’ Passmore shouted. ‘‘ What? A thousand 
lars!’’? And the calm man flung himself back in the ¢ 
and gave way to irresistible Jaughter. ‘‘ Well, of all the: 
teurs! Was it the same thousand dollars-you’d prepare 
lend him before?’’ 9 

“Huh? Huh?’’? Longwell demanded, confused at 
other’s hilarity. ‘‘ What are you talking about?’”’ 

““Oh! Oh!—of all the amateurs. You were going to 
him a thousand dollars to vote aye. And now he has 
aye and you lend him a thousand dollars! Longwell, y 
funnier than a circus!”’ ‘ 

Longwell stared for a moment while his confused 1 
groped for the point. He laughed a little feebly. The 
came to himself. et 

“Oh, you be dog-goned, Passmore! What do I carea 
that? You may say it looks the same. But whatever 
with a good will and a free conscience I can’t be bluffe 
of. Say, can’t I look my wife in the face when she kp 
this? Why, man, she did it! You be dog-goned!’’ 

Still Passmore laughed. ‘‘ It’s the day of the amatev 
he said. 


Crxed 


The Triumph of the Boomers 


HE white settlers in the arid regions of the West, dr 
well-nigh to desperation by the failure of their 
year after year, looked upon the Indian Territory as a 
table Land of Promise. Men were continually going ir 
reptitiously, and their persistent efforts obtained for then 
name of ‘‘ boomers.’’ 

This struggle between aboriginal ownership and \ 
ambition for possession went on for a long while, but fi 
the claims of the Indians were disregarded, and it 
declared that on a certain day Oklahoma would be th 
open to the settlers. 

There gathered on the boundary-line of Oklahon 
motley army, waiting for the word to rush into and o¢ 
the vast area newly opened. All along the boundary 
was a picket-line of cavalry on horseback, waiting to 
the noon-signal for the opening of the Land of Promise. 
when the rattling fire of musketry began and ran alon, 
border-line for mile after mile there ensued the most 
derful spectacle of its kind that has ever been witnessed 

And, as horseman raced with horseman, and wagon 
wagon, there sprang up, miles ahead, men who race 
foot. These were men to whom, as an emergency term, 
given the name of ‘‘sooners.’’? Familiar with the terr 
that was to be opened, they had concealed themselves il 
brush, ready to take an unfair advantage when the signi 
the invasion was given. 

Within forty-eight hours after the opening of the Tert 
the new towns were built. Then came the contest bet 
the Government towns and the railroad towns. The rail: 
began by refusing to stop trains at the Government towns 
the citizens of the latter, being driven to extremes, unde 
to hold up the trains with shotguns and thus compel the 
stop. Then the railroads ran heavier locomotives, 4! 
became the custom of the engineers to lie down in their 
at dangerous points to avoid a fusillade of buckshot. 
structions were placed on the tracks, and there ar 
condition of anarchy which was done away with, event 
by requiring the trains to stop at both Government town 
railroad towns. ; 


Counsel 


N THE forum of public opinion the corpo- 
ration is assailed by a multitude of 
accusers, the burden of whose denunci- 
tions is that this ‘‘ artificial citizen’’ is as 
‘evoid of conscience as the paper upon which 
ts creative charter is engrossed. Not less 
ateresting or significant is the problem presented by the 
‘ttitude of the public conscience toward the corporation. 
any official charged with the responsibility of adjusting 
laims for damages made against a large corporation enjoys 
pportunities for the study of this phase of the problem not 
ossible to others differently situated. It is, therefore, not 
s an apologist for the corporation, but as a student of the 
ubiic sentiment in dealing with the corporation on such 
jatters that I present pertinent facts and deductions gained 
om over twenty years of experience in the supervision of 
laims against corporations. 

Let it be clearly understood, then, that my position is not 
jat of an advocate or a defendant, but of an observer of a 
eculiar phase of human experience which bears directly upon 

question of common conscience in relation to industries 
rganized along corporate lines. I shall endeavor to remain 
jontent to place a representative array of facts before the 
eader and allow him t6 draw his own conclusions. 

Generally speaking, the public maintains a double stand- 
td of morals—one for dealings with corporations, another 
or transactions with individuals. The man who holds him- 
elf bound to govern his relations with a corporation by the 
ame rule of morals and ethics which regulates his relations 
ith the natural instead of the artificial citizen is a rare per- 
on. The almost universal feeling is that a corporation is not 
ntitled to the strict application of the law of good morals 
nd common honesty that is given to individuals acting in a 
rivate capacity. The public code in dealing with the cor- 
oration is that ‘‘a man is entitled to all he can get out of a 
orporation.”’ 
te 

The Story of the Honest Shopman 

a handling thousands of cases which substantiate the prev- 
lence of this attitude, due prominence should be given tothe 
ature and extent of the exceptions to the rule. I do not 
2eall a single one of these gratifying exceptions in which 
ae claimant was not a person in humble :circumstances. 
ixamples of this high order of integrity are not so numerous 
aat I cannot readily recall almost every one in the whole of 
ay experience. One of the most startling is of a kind to 
evive a waning faith in the rectitude of human character. 

Shortly after six o’clock one evening I was a passenger ina 
treet car; a sudden stoppage of the car between street inter- 
2ctions and a slight flurry of excitement among the passen- 
ers warned me that an accident had happened. Alighting, 
‘found a man stretched on the ground close to the track at 
"point where the paving of the street between the tracks 
nd sidewalk was more or less out of repair. Telling the 
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ONSCIENCE AND CORPORATIONS 


Reminiscences of a Railway Attorney 


By MASON B. STARRING 


Chicago City Railway 


THE UNWEARIED INGENUITY OF THE DISHONEST CLAIMANT. SOME 
OF THE AMAZING THINGS HE EXPECTS. THE ILLNESSES HE COUNTER- 
FEITS. HARM DONE THE DESERVING BY THE “AMBULANCE CHASER” 


conductor not to delay traffic and that I would take personal 
charge of the case, I learned that the man’s home was imme- 
diately opposite. 

I assisted the man intoa living-room behind the little shop 
of which he was the proprietor; and as the physician who had 
been sent for did not arrive promptly I cut away the man’s 
shoe and stocking, prepared hot applications and did my best 
to relieve his pain. After the pain had been partially relieved 
I drew from my pocket a memorandum book and asked the 
sufferer for his name. 

““None of your business!’’ he snapped in a manner that 
confused me for the moment. Recovering from my astonish- 
ment and thinking that he did not understand the official 
nature of my question, I said: 

“Tsn’t that rather a short answer to give a man who has 
picked you up in the street in a disabled condition, carried 
you into your home and dressed your wounds? Perhaps you 
don’t understand that I represent the ——”’ 

““Yes, I do,’’ he interrupted; ‘‘ you are one of the street 
railway men. If I was snappish you’ll have to excuse me on 
account of the pain. But really it ism’t any of the street-car 
company’s business, for I stepped off the car when it was in 
motion between crossings; my foot struck a loose paving- 
block which threw me and gave my ankle a savage twist. It 
was all my own fault—no fault of the company. I’m much 
obliged for what you’ve done, but all I want now is to be let 
alone. And you needn’t be afraid I’ll bother you for any 
damage money either! ”’ 

That settled the case, for he never preferred a claim and 
was loath to accept the attentions of the company’s surgeon. 
The comforts of that man’s home were meagre and the sum of 
money I would willingly have paid him on the spot, to fore- 
stall the possibility of his mind being poisoned by sugges- 
tions of gain, would have been a decided windfall to the poor 
fellow. His case was a rare one and deserves a bright page 
in the history of the railroad’s troubles. 

Occasionally the moral nature of ‘‘ personal injury ”’ claim- 
ants asserts itself after an adjustment has been made and 
results in the keeping of a ‘‘ conscience fund ’’ account on the 
books of the company. This asset, however, is decidedly a 
small one. The largest contribution ever made to that fund, 
so far as my personal observation goes, was twenty dollars. 
Invariably the anonymous letters from the conscience-stricken 
contributors gave evidence that the penitents were poor 
people. Generally they contented themselves with the state- 
ment that they had secured the damage money through mis- 
representing the nature or extent of their injuries or, more 
commonly, the liability of the company. Sometimes they 
volunteered the excuse that, at the time of the adjustment, 
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they had been deceived into thinking that 
they were entitled to all they could get out of 
a corporation by fair means or foul. 

Of all the varied classes of claimants the 
most dreaded and difficult to handle are 
those who bring to bear the subtle influence 
of what is technically termed ‘‘ social pull.’’ Not infre- 
quently a conscientious claim agent finds that this influence 
has reached “‘ above his head’”’ and that the discharge of his 
duty brings him into opposition with others more easily influ- 
enced. Quite generally claims pressed with this kind of 
backing are either fraudulent or extortionate. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule; but the very fact that the 
claimant feels called upon to exert a personal and social 
pressure is a strong presumption that his contention is not 
strong enough to stand upon its own merits. And in this 
connection it should be stated that corporation officers, and 
particularly those engaged in passenger transportation, are not 
unmindful of the public attitude of sensitiveness and quasi- 
hostility, and are therefore willing to make a just and liberal 
settlement rather than take a personal injury case into the 
courts. This is simply a plain business proposition and for 
this attitude the corporation need not lay claim to any credit. 
Litigation is expensive, and as a rule it is cheaper to settle a 
claim on a liberal basis than to fight it in law even witha 
reasonable certainty of success. Following this policy every 
effort is made to keep cases out of court. The person with 
large social influence at his command never fails to make the 
most of this rule of claim adjustment. One of the most 
important cases which ever came under my observation illus- 
trates this phase of warfare upon the corporation. 


The Case of the Social Strategist 


A perfunctory report of the collision of a street railway car 
with a private carriage came to a company’s Office. 
Apparently the incident was of minor importance, as the 
vehicle was not overturned. The handle of the carriage door 
—the only portion of the conveyance struck by the car—was 
not broken and the glass in the door was not even cracked. 
Although a claim for a large sum was filed, this was 
regarded as merely a routine matter. Some fourteen months 
elapsed before active pressure of the demand was made. 
Meantime the claimant had been busy putting the social 
machinery at command in operation. Fortune favored the 
claimant in the acquaintance of several officers of the defend- 
ant company and these ties were insidiously fostered and 
strengthened. But the social campaign of the claimant did 
not stop here. Skillfully the warfare was carried into the 
very household of the particular man having charge of this 
particular case. A member of the latter’s family was repeat- 
edly invited into the home of the injured person, who had at 
once taken to bed. Pitiful reports of a hopeless condition 
were retailed to the ears of the relatives of the company’s 
officers with a view of their repetition to those officers. 


Through every possible avenue and by the most delicate and 
convincing agencies the impression was sent home to official 
minds that the poor unfortunate was a hopeless wreck, doomed 
to a life of painful and helpless invalidism. 

Later the claimant was removed to a celebrated Eastern 
hospital, where months of treatment were received at the 
hands of famous specialists. All the energies and the 
resources of a well-equipped department for the investigation 
of such matters were devoted to sifting the case to the bottom, 
with the result that the department, at least, became con- 
vinced the claimant was absolutely uninjured and was not 
entitled to a penny of damages. But the greater the proof 
collected to enforce this conclusion, the greater the opposi- 
tion encountered among certain officers of the company. 

Eventually the day for the trial of the case arrived without 
a settlement and the company’s attorneys were confident that 
the course of the law would bring triumph and vindication. 
Pale, emaciated and distrait, the claimant was brought into 
court on a stretcher. Instantly the stretcher became the cen- 
tre of attention and scores of eyes softened with sympathy as 
they looked upon the sad eyes and long-drawn countenance 
of the plaintiff. Among the pitying spectators were some of 
the officers and shareholders of the company who had opposed 
the policy of the claim department. Under the spell of this 
touching spectacle they found the reports which had been 
poured in upon themthrough social acquaintances, stock and 
bond holders and men of financial influence to be amply con- 
firmed. In consequence of this affecting court scene the 
company, despite the plea and proofs of the company’s 
counsel in charge of the case, paid in settlement of the case a 
large sum; in fact, many thousands of dollars. This was 
accepted by the litigant and the case was taken out of court. 

A most novel, dashing and picturesque testimonial to the 
sympathy and discernment of those whose influence brought 
about this settlement was soon given in the form of an elabo- 
rate social function at the home of the recent claimant. Inthe 
presence of many of the very persons who had used their 
influence so lavishly to obtain a settlement for this claimant, 
and who had voted such generous aid, the “‘ lifelong invalid,’’ 
the ‘‘ hopeless wreck,’’ stood from eight o’clock in the even- 
ing until midnight receiving with delightful gayety the guests 
who had been assembled, apparently in celebration of the 
miraculous recovery from a bedridden state, but really to 
make merry over a snug competency filched from a corpo- 
ration by the skillful mechanism of ‘‘ the social pull.’’ For 
sheer effrontery and picturesque impudence I am convinced 
that this case is not eclipsed in all the annals of personal 
injury contentions. 


The Enterprising ‘‘Ambulance Chaser”’ 


There is another and a darker side to personal injury litiga- 
tion worthy the pen of a Hugo, so compelling is its simple 
pathos. Nor is this side of the traffic in human misfortune 
lacking in lessons on the score of public conscience. I refer 
to the business of the law firms which devote themselves 
mainly or exclusively to personal injury litigation, either by 
personal solicitation, or masquerading as companies organized 
to foster and maintain that class of litigation. Such as follow 
these practices should not be recognized as members of the 
legal profession, for their methods are in violation of all the 
canons of professional ethics and are held in abhorrence by 
every self-respecting member of the bar. One firm in this 
nefarious practice maintained a large corps of solicitors, per- 
haps fifty men and women, who are technically known as 
“ambulance chasers.’’ These vultures watch the daily news- 
papers, the reports from police stations, and spy upon the 
ambulances of the public and private hospitals. No means 
which promises to afford them instant knowledge of every 
casualty within the radius of their operations is neglected, 
and they are frequently at the ear of the victim of an accident 
before the physician. The bedside of suffering or death has 
no sanctity which they hesitate to violate. 

How these members of the legal fraternity prey upon their 
victims is shown by an incident which came directly under 
my attention. The husband of a poor woman who was par- 
tially paralyzed was killed by a locomotive. She was at 
once visited by the “‘ ambulance chasers’’ and by the avowed 
representatives of two “‘ personal injury’’ firms. Ignorant of 
business methods she “‘ assigned’’ her case to both firms, 
contracting to pay one sixty per cent. and the other fifty per 
cent. of the sum recovered as damages for the loss of her 
husband. In order to support herself and her crippled and 
mentally afflicted child she was compelled to go out scrub- 
bing, leaving the helpless and irresponsible child locked in 
the wretched room in which they lived. 

During the vacation time of the courts, feeling a desire for 
additional payments from the woman, one of the solicitors 
who had secured from her a contract threatened that her suit 
would be thrown out of court unless she at once raised some 
money for additional court costs, which costs, of course, did 
not accrue and were not demanded by any court. Todo this 
she was compelled to mortgage the last chattels of any value 
which she had in her possession, Meantime these “‘ legal 
representatives ’’ had persistently blocked the attempts of the 
railroad company to effect a reasonable and just settlement. 

According to my observations an enormous proportion of 
the cases entered for litigation in the courts of Cook County, 
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the field of my own experience, are personal injury suits, and 
of these fully ninety per cent. involve a clear element of fraud, 
most of them being supported in whole or in part by fraudu- 
lent and perjured testimony. 


Frauds Exposed by the X-Ray 


Science has come mightily to the aid of the claim agent in 
throwing the telltale search-light of the X-ray machine upon 
the human anatomy. This marvelous invention is effecting 
the saving of thousands of dollars every year to the big trans- 
portation corporations and the detection of hundreds of cases 
of fraud and imposition. Speaking from personal observation 
only, Iam convinced that not less than twenty-five per cent. 
of the claims that bones have been broken or fractured in 
street and steam railway accidents are sheer frauds and no 
fractures exist. Previous tothe invention of the X-ray instru- 
ment it was much more difficult for the defendant company to 
arrive at the truth in regard to this point. A limb placed in 
a plaster cast is thereby put beyond the close inspection of a 
physician, and it is manifestly impossible for the defendant 
company to compel the removal of the cast for the direct 
inspection of the wound; this affords an easy and successful 
mask for fraud. Now, however, the X-ray reveals, almost at 
a glance, the real condition of the hidden bone. Could an 
instrument be invented which would as indisputably and as 
accurately determine the extent of injuries to nerves and 
muscles as the X-ray machine reveals the fractures of bones, 
the task of adjusting personal injuries would be greatly light- 
ened and the vocation of the ‘‘ ambulance chasers’’ and their 
law partners would be largely gone. 

Claimants who prey upon the transportation corporation may 
be broadly divided into two classes: the incidental and the pro- 
fessional. The opportunity of the one is incidental, while that 
of the latter is a matter of deliberate selection having a basis of 
fiction only. Often, however, the incidental claimant is grad- 
uated into the ranks of the professional. Having once “‘ tasted 
blood”’ in the form of damage money, the thirst for a claim- 
ant’s rewards becomes chronic and is gratified by a career of 
professional fraud. Immediately following a serious acci- 
dent on the line of a Western transportation company a demand 
for heavy damages was filed by a man who claimed to have 
lost the use of his limbs and to have sustained other injuries 
as the result of a smash-up. He represented himself to be a 
merchant and his bearing was that of a substantial business 
man. Some minor features of the case aroused suspicion on 
the part of the claim adjuster and he determined to throw all 
the light possible on the antecedent career of the claimant. 
The results of the research were satisfactory if not surprising. 
He learned that the man had been a merchant and had 
claimed almost identical injuries as the result of another acci- 
dent which had occurred several years before and from which, 
upon settlement, he had a miraculous recovery. For the 
injuries first claimed he had been paid $8500 by the defend- 
ant company. Coming to Chicago he kept close watch of the 
accidents on the lines of a certain street railway, and when 
one of the most serviceable character took place he elaborated 
a plausible scheme of evidence which was artfully constructed 
of straws of circumstance. The case‘was well calculated to 
deceive any persons save the suspicious and exacting. The 
case was pressed to trial, the fraud exposed and the suit 
thrown out of court. It is needless to say that the impostor 
pressed the proceedings no further. 


At Case of Artificial Paralysis 


Probably the most notorious case of professionalism in this 
peculiar field was that in which an entire family participated. 
The household consisted of a mother, two daughters who 
were on the threshold of womanhood, and two young children. 
Sometimes those who take up this career of fraud are intro- 
duced to its possibilities by means of a bona-fide experience 
in the collection of personal injury damages, but more often 
by suggestion. 

Shortly following a somewhat serious, but not too conspicu- 
ous, accident on a Chicago surface line, this widow, as next 
friend, filed a claim for heavy damages on the ground that 
the eldest of her daughters had sustained injuries resulting in 
progressive paralysis. 

Medical representatives of the defendant company were 
admitted to the home, examined and conversed with the 
invalid, and were convinced that the injuries were not only 
actual, but very serious. All of her symptoms were consistent 
with the nature of the disease from which she claimed to suffer. 
Her lower limbs were cold and apparently insensible. The 
company did not, however, leave so important a case to sur- 
face evidence, but applied the most accurate and searching 
tests known to modern science. 

This young woman passed through a searching ordeal 
under the esthesiometer with results highly favorable to her 
side of the case. In the course of the examination to deter- 
mine motor ‘paralysis, her foot was suddenly released when 
slightly raised from the surface of the bed, and it was noticed 
that it did not fall with the sudden drop which would have 
been inevitable had her limb been without voluntary control. 
This aroused strong suspicion. A ‘secret-service man was 
located in the room above the one occupied by the claimant 
and a hole was carefully drilled at dead of night, which made 
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it possible for him to observe the movements of the patient 
the hours of daylight. 

His report created a sensation in the office of the compar 
The young woman, when safe from intrusion, arose from h 
bed, walked about the room and enjoyed herself after t 
manner of a person in normal health. Just previous to t 
time for the arrival of the physician, however, a tub of j 
water was brought into the room and she immersed her 
and ankles in this freezing bath. It was heroic treatmer 
but she was cheered and sustained by her mother, who gz 
glowing pictures of the big stake for which they were playir 
and the luxuries which would be theirs when the railro; 
company paid over the several thousand dollars for whi 
they were contending. 

From scraps of conversation overheard by the detective t 
claim department was able to trace the interesting histor 
this family. This resourceful woman and her charmi 
family had begun their career as professional claimants int 
East and had victimized one railway company after anoth 
gradually moving westward. Their cases had been prepar 
with skill, and she and the children had played the part 
victims with a stoic fortitude that would have done credit 
a Spartan and a cleverness that a star heroine of the sta 
might well covet. 


How Bad Latin Lost a Suit 


Not all the experiences of those in charge of claim matt 
are of the depressing order; some are relieved with touches 
humor which serve to lighten the dreary routine of fighti 
frauds and impostors. 

A woman claiming to be a homceopathic physician enjoyi 
a substantial practice brought suit against a Chicago surfs 
road on the ground that a fall received from one of its ¢ 
had caused so severe a nervous shock that it had serious 
impaired her ability to discharge her professional duti 
Immediately she was asked if she had not fallen headlo 
down the stairs of acertain department store. Without he 
tation she replied: 

‘“T did, sir; but this accident resulted in partially reste 
ing meto health. If you were familiar with the great prin 
ple upon which my school of medicine rests you would easi 
understand why this was a natural result.’’ 

Knowing the familiar motto of the homceopathic sche 
““Similia similibus curantur,’’ the company’s attorn 
remarked: ‘‘I believe your motto is——”’ 

“ Simile similibus, stmiliter,’’? she interrupted. Before the 
judge and the lawyers had scarcely smothered their mer 
ment she remarked, in reply to a question, that a certé 
patient had ‘‘ passed beyond her jurisprudence.’’ The v 
dict implied that the practice of this physician had not b 
damaged by the nervous shock she had sustained. ] 

Though the instances I have already given are thorougl 
typical of a very large share of the cases which come bef 
the metropolitan law or claim department, the attitude of t 
public conscience toward the corporation is not fully sho 
without some reference to the character of claims broug 
against railroad companies for the killing of live stock. © 
handling thousands of these claims I have yet to see ¢ 
which did not represent the creature killed as being of suy 
rior pedigree and value. On the other hand, scores of the 
ropes with which animals of inferior grade or crippled 
diseased have been bound to the railroad track to aw 
providential execution by the locomotive have been secui 
and produced in evidence. It is cheerfully granted that 
farmers of this country have a good average of consciencea 
morality, and it is that fact which gives peculiar significa! 
to the condition which obtains with relation to claims agai 
corporations. There is no escaping from the conclus! 
enforced by this observation. Men who could not be indu 
to deal dishonorably with private individuals acting as sue 
do not scruple to make false representations as to the nat 
and value of cattle or stock injured on the right of way 0 
railroad. And the men who justify and indulge this ki 
of ‘sharp practice’’ in dealing with a corporation mij 
safely be trusted with a private loan, unsecured. 

Previous to a very few years ago the steam and street r 
road companies of every kind, and the ‘‘ common carriers’ 
various descriptions, have been the main sufferers from t 
deplorable attitude of the public conscience which de 
one moral standard for dealings with the private individ 
and another and a much lower one for transactions with a 
poration. Now the application of this double standard 
being made to many other kinds of corporations. The mut 
ipality is the worst sufferer of all; but the manufactu 
even the smaller and the private industrial concern, is be 
brought under the application of this sentiment and pract 
Personal injury suits are on the increase at a sensational ral 
and the calendars of the courts are so overcrowded, des 
the admitted decrease of general litigation, that the cr 
constantly heard in every large municipality for an incr 
of the judiciary. In most localities the personal injury 
“industry ’’ is directly behind this demand—a fact w 
should be carefully scrutinized by the people. When 
enormity of this unsavory phase of litigation is underst¢ 
its growth will be curtailed and suits of genuine importa 
will not be continued from term to term because the cou! 
overburdened with the cases of the ‘‘ hospital chasers.’”’ 
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HE ‘‘career’’ evil is 
getting its roots well 
fixed in the feminine 
fpulation. It has ad- 
yiced the marrying age 
1 decreased the mar- 
ge rate. It likewise threatens the 
dulation. It has sent lovely woman, 
short skirt and tailor coat, out into 
-world with ‘‘ her way to make.’’ It 
} put spectacles on her nose, worldly 
sdom in her eyes, determination in 
‘stride. It has relegated numberless 
tims to existence in family hotels — 
mberless others to life in the clubs. 
jo it has introduced a sexless species 
own as the bachelor girl. We almost 
ijitate to say that we live in a real 
ne, the kind that mother used to 
ke, and that our women folk are not struggling for night 
ys and everlasting fame. 
Whence comes this new‘condition? We remember days 
‘en women’s nerves, and husbands, and homes, and natural 
‘dencies were not sacrificed for ambition and big head- 
es. But those were days before the ‘‘ higher education.’’ 
e “‘co-ed’’ was yet unborn. 
lt is not the present intention to depreciate the value of the 
Mege education for woman. Indeed it is to be deplored 
it the institutions of higher learning were not opened to 
‘m centuries ago; for this country would then have been 
‘ired the hysteria attendant upon adjustment to the new 
ditions. Women should have all the Jearning they can 
fest. But when the higher education tends to unfit rather 
im to fit them for their work in life, it savors strongly of 
ntal and moral indigestion. 
The highest purpose of the college is culture. The quick- 
means to culture is education. But education is not 
ture. Culture is the moral and ethical application of edu- 
jon. It does not consist in the memorizing of facts and 
ares, but somewhat in how much of them we forget. It is 
{ the text of the fable but its moral that avails. 


The Real Aim of Education 


e Greek and Latin and mathematics of the college 
‘riculum are not inflicted for the sake of conversational 
‘nastics, nor yet as a guarantee for counting-house 
ployment. The study of these subjects does not aim 
vard a greater or less familiarity with Greek and Latin 
d mathematics, but toward the foundation and formation of 
iracter. This is the aim of the university and of all higher 
ication. When women have come fully to realize this; 
‘en they can view education as a means rather than an 
1; when they can appropriate its forces to their own use, 
her than be appropriated by them; when they can view 
» college course as a whole and dedicate it to its proper 
‘ce as a good and wholesome influence upon character, 
f'n they will know just what to do with their Greek and 
tin and mathematics, and a perplexing crisis in the history 
(the feminine intellect will have passed. 

But that day is distant; and until it dawns women are going 
(fuss about the uses to which they shall put their newly 
équired learning. We know more about women than their 
le biographers who attribute to them extravagance. Their 
tnd is toward economy, and they have a natural horror of 
iste. The four years of college life must therefore be prop- 
iy invested and the acquisitions thereof capitalized and 
| de to bear fruit. There are the arts, professions, sciences. 
/, in either the mood generous or the mood compulsory, 
Hs opened wide to his sisters the door to the enchanted 
qrancis. If he has not yet extended the full privileges, at 
4 st there are ‘‘ Ladies’ Days.’’ There is also matrimony; 
ik all days are ‘‘ Ladies’ Days.'’’ But gracious! One’s 
frat-great-grandmothers went in for that in Puritan times, 
lore there were any female colleges, or co-eds, or even 
Holic schools: and “‘ higher education’’ and ‘‘ culture’’ and 
thics’’ and all those desirable-sounding things were yet 
Heard of. If woman isn’t to make a name for herself and 
7€ a career and do things, what is the use of all this educa- 
yal advancement? Of course there are women who will 
}€to matrimony. They are gifted for that sort of thing — 
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By Lavinia Hart 


DOES THE BACHELOR GIRL 
GET HER EQUIVALENT FOR 
HER RENUNCIATION? THE 
QUESTION AND THE ANSWER 


keeping house and rearing children 
and puttering over pie recipes— 
the clinging-vine type of the old 
school. But it is different with the 
co-ed. The light of the higher 
education has fallen upon her and 
disclosed the path that leads to 
fame. She hears a voice calling 
from the heights and she must go. 
Whatever the sacrifice, Fate has 
beckoned, and it is her life. 

Besides, softo voce, it is easy, and 
the gains are great. The secret of 
fame is to tickle the public—not at 
the moment when it would weep. 
She is not unfamiliar with the ways 
and means of genius. In her col- 
lege course she has hobnobbed with 
great minds. She has a generous 
smattering of the things they did 
and knows a thing or two about the 
elements of luck and public caprice. A painting, a poem, a 
statue, a brief, a delicate operation or a scientific discovery, 
and, presto! the fortunate favorite of Fate rubs the sleep from 
his eyes one fine morning to discover the world at his feet 
and laurels on his lucky brow! That this fortunate of Fate is 
usually old when the Jaurels arrive is a detail; that the loved 
ones to whom they would have mattered have deserted or 
starved is another; that worry and work and unsatisfied 
longing have wrecked his nervous system, and failure and 
humiliation and deprivation have whitened his blood and 
laid a withering finger on his spiritual nature—details all. 
Fame came as the result of his labor, and that lives. There 
is no record of his toil, his failures, his hopes, his despairs, 
his curses, his prayers. He just ‘‘ wakes one fine morning ’’ 
to find that the world has understood. ‘‘ Lucky dog,’’ says 
the public verdict. ‘‘And such is fame,’’ says the co-ed. 

But fame is not public caprice, nor is it a popular hit. 
The shout of the multitude dies on its lips if the popular hit 
be not based on something solid and worthy. No man or 
woman ever gained lasting fame by chance. The success 
that flashes suddenly upon the world is no mushroom growth. 
It is the result of courage and patience and unceasing toil. 
Fame does not come by wishing for it; it comes by the sweat 
of one’s brow. We attain its heights more often by scaling 
the solid piles of successive failures than by floating upward 
on the tidal wave of a success. All result is the effect of 
effort; all happiness is the effect of content with what we 
have; all character is the effect of successful struggle with 
untoward conditions. No life can be worth while if it have 
not its shadows as well as its high lights; no character can 
be worth while if it have not the enduring power born of 
suffering; no virtue can be worth while if it have not proved 
its power of resistance; no goal can be worth while that does 
not demand, by test, proof of the aspirant’s character and 
enduring power and good intent. 

The aspirant for fame has no rosy road to follow. The 
roses are all at the top and the path is briar-strewn. The 
woman who chooses a career to escape the drudgery of mar- 
ried life will learn that the duties of home are but playthings 
compared with the toil and strife that are her portion. She 
will glance back at the ‘‘humdrum’’ life which she has 
scorned, as cattle look back toward the brook or a field of 
clover. She will think of the great-great-grandmother, who 
hadn’t any ambition nor any ‘“‘career,’’ who loved her hus- 
band and kept his house, and reared his children and got 
their blessing, and she will wonder where, in the name of the 
higher education, she got her wisdom from. 


The Shipwreck at the Isle of Content 
All the women who yearn for a “‘ career,’’ however, are not 
impelled by motives of greed or vanity. Some really are 
searching for the best; they are aiming to realize the highest 
life of which their capabilities give promise. Can sucha 
realization be found in marriage? They put away their caps 
and gowns and go out into society. They look around—and 
shudder. Can this be the best of which women are capable? 
Competition, rivalry, envy, unrest, a life of sham and glitter 
and weak pretension, a struggle for prestige that has no 
power, a striving for place that has no security—a price 
unheard of for Dead Sea fruit. And out of this turmoil of 
unreal living, homes called such by courtesy only, friction, 


emptiness, discontent. 
Certainly not an inspiring 
outlook fora girl with high 
ideals, and earnest en- 
deavor, and fresh, young 
hope. No wonder the 
thought of celibacy and a career and 
honest attainment is garbled intoa high 
ideal and lofty purpose, compared with 
this empty estate of the modern marriage. 
But the girl who judges does not go deep 
enough. Not the effect but the cause 
solves the problem. She sees women 
bought and sold in the matrimonial 
market for gold, for title, for position, 
and in humbler circles for the mere 
comfort of ‘‘a living’’; and for these they 
give up their lives, their liberty, their 
selves; for these they stunt the growth 
of their immortal souls and sacrifice their certain chance of 
knowing happiness. And she sees men and women marry 
for love and start with all sails set for the Isle of Content; 
and presently they have run aground or sprung a leak or 
foundered on a rock, and folks look on and shake their heads 
and declare the marital bark isunseaworthy. But it isn’t the 
marital bark that’s ailing; it’s the men and women who sail 
her. Marriage is not a success or a failure as a national but 
as an individual institution. Its fulfillment must depend 
upon the character and intention of every man and woman 
who enter into it. The happiness it yields will depend upon 
the direction of their efforts; whether they seek it from with- 
out or whether it comes from within. The measure of their 
content will depend upon their capacity for envy. The 
strength and quality and continuity of their love will depend 
upon their discernment in sifting the things that are real 
from the things that are not; in grasping the distinction 
between pleasure and happiness, and in living in those good 
and wholesome conditions that leave no bitter after-taste, no 
withering reaction. 


The Kite Without a String 


There is an ideal state in marriage, and, in spite of appear- 
ances that belie, it is often found. But these realized ideals 
have little in common with the ideals of the girl wavering 
between matrimony and a career. To her the ideal hastodo 
with things lofty, and perfect, and unattainable. It is a 
matter of heroics. She has reached an age and acrisis where 
she must go out intoa practical world, with a knowledge that 
is not at all practical; and with a judgment born of book- 
learning deal with the vital, palpitating problems of life. 
She has ideals, but they are like a kite flying high in air with 
no string attaching it to earth. Such ideals are useless. 
They are empty, unadaptable day-dreams. The ideals that 
couut rise out of practical knowledge and every-day conditions. 
They are not things we vaguely long for, but things we intend 
to get. They are not standards made of clouds and floating 
comfortably out of reach. They are made of honest intention, 
and purpose, and grit; and they rise out of healthy consider- 
ation of conditions as they exist. Sound, healthy ideals 
result from a normal, healthy viewpoint; and the woman 
with such a viewpoint knows that whatever talent she may 
have, whatever qualification for a successful career, her 
greatest achievement and most magnificent fulfillment must 
be found in marriage and the home. For this Nature has 
endowed her. Not only are these her gifts, her talents, her 
privileges, but her responsibilities also. All othertalentsare 
inferior and secondary; all other careers are makeshifts and 
substitutes. It is a splendid achievement for a woman to be 
a successful lawyer, or doctor, or minister, or scientist, or 
artist, if she be qualified and if she have the time. But men 
can do these things, and they do them more or less well. 
What man cannot do, however, is to be the mother of a fam- 
ily and the inspiration of a home. If the woman who might 
have been a successful artist or doctor or lawyer turns to the 
duties of wife and mother instead, there will be numerous 
others to take her place and collect the fee. But no one else 
in the world can bear her children, or make the home she 
might have builded, or instil her character and purpose into 
the minds of a new generation of little men and women. 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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LISTENING, 
ONE FIST PRESSED 
AGAINST HER LIPS 
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CHAPTER XIV 
HE went directly to the table, and then, catching her 
breath with a quick, apprehensive sinking of the heart, 
stopped short. The little heart-shaped matchbox was 
gone. On the couch in the corner of the room Page, her book 
fallen to the floor beside her, lay curled up and asleep. 

Laura, a loop of her riding-habit over her arm, the toe of 
her boot tapping the floor nervously, stood motionless in the 
centre of the room, her lips tight pressed, the fingers of one 
gloved hand drumming rapidly upon her riding-crop. She 
was bewildered, and an anxiety cruelly poignant, a dread 
of something she could not name, gripped suddenly at her 
throat. 

Could she have been mistaken? Was it upon the table 
that she had seen the matchbox, after all? . If it lay elsewhere 
about the room she must find it at once. Never had she felt 
so degraded as now, when, moving with such softness and 
swiftness as she could in her agitation command, she went 
here and there about the room, peering into the corners of 
her desk, searching upon the floor, upon the chairs, every- 
where, anywhere; her face crimson, her breath failing her, 
her hands opening and shutting. 

But the silver heart with its crown of worn gold was not to 
be found. 

Laura, at the end of half an hour, was obliged to give over 
searching. She was certain the matchbox lay upon the 
mahogany table when last she left the room. It had not 
been mislaid; of that she was now persuaded. 

But while she sat at the desk, still in habit and hat, rum- 
maging for the fourth time among the drawers and shelves, 
she was all at once aware, even without turning around, that 
Page was awake and watching her. Laura cleared her 
throat. 

““Have you seen my blue notepaper, Page?’’ she asked. 
“‘T want to drop a note to Mrs. Cressler right away.”’ 

‘“No,’’? said Page as she rose from the couch. ‘‘ No, I 
haven’t seen it.’’ She came toward her sister across the 
room. ‘‘I thought, maybe,’’ she added gravely, as she drew 
the heart-shaped matchbox from her pocket, ‘‘ that you might 
be looking for this. I took it. I knew you wouldn’t care to 
have Mr. Jadwin find it here.’’ 

Laura struck the little silver heart from Page’s hand witha 
violence that sent it spinning across the room and sprang to 
her feet. 

“You took it!’’? she cried. ‘‘ You took it! How dare you! 
What do you mean? What doI care if Curtis should find it 
here? What’s it to me that he should know that Mr. Corthell 
came up here? Of course he was here.’’ 

But Page, though very pale, was perfectly calm under her 
sister’s outburst. 

“Tf you didn’t care whether any one knew that Mr. Corthell 
came up here,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘ why did you tell us this 
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morning at breakfast that you and he were in the art gallery 
the whole evening? I thought,’’ she added with elaborate 
blandness—'‘ I thought I would be doing you a service in 
hiding the matchbox.”’ 

“A service! You! What have I to hide?”’ cried Laura, 
almost inarticulate. ‘‘ Of course I said we were in the art 
gallery the whole evening. So we were. We did—I do 
remember now —we did come up here for an instant, to see 
how my picture hung. We went downstairs again at once. 
We did not so muchas sit down. He was not inthe room two 
minutes.’’ 

“He was here,’’ returned Page, ‘‘ long enough to smoke 
half a dozen times.’’ She pointed to a silver pen-tray on the 
mahogany table, hidden behind a bookrack and littered with 
the ashes and charred stumps of some five or six cigarettes. 

“Really, Laura,’’ Page remarked—‘“‘ Really, you manage 
very awkwardly, it seems to me.”’ 

Laura caught her riding-crop in her right hand. 

“Don’t you—don’t you make me forget myself,’’ she cried 
breathlessly. 

‘Tt seems to me,’’ observed Page quietly, ‘‘ that you’ve 
done that long since, yourself.’’ 

Laura flung the crop down and folded her arms. 

““Now,’’ she cried, her eyes blazing and riveted upon 
Page’s—‘‘ Now, just what do you mean? Sit down,’’ she 
commanded, flinging a hand toward a chair; ‘‘sit down and 
tell me just what you mean by all this.’’ 

But Page remained standing. She met her sister’s gaze 
without wavering. 

“Do you want me to believe,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that it 
made no difference to you that Mr. Corthell’s matchsafe was 
here? ”? 

““Not the least,’’? exclaimed Laura. ‘‘ Not the least.’’ 

“Then why did you search for it so when you came in? I 
was not asleep all of the time. I saw you.’”’ 

“Because,’’? answered Laura, ‘‘because—I—because 
Then all at once she burst out afresh: ‘‘ Have I got 
to answer to you for what Ido? Havel got to explain? All 
your life long you’ve pretended to judge your sister. Now 
you’ve gone too far. Now I forbid it—from this day on. 
What I do is my affair; I’ll ask nobody’s advice. I’ll doasI 
please! Doyouunderstand?’’ The tears sprang to her eyes, 
the sobs strangled in her throat. ‘‘I’ll do as I please, as I 
please,’’ and with the words she sank down in the chair by 
her desk and struck her bare knuckles again and again upon 
the open lid, crying out through her tears and her sobs, and 
from between her tight-shut teeth: ‘‘I’ll do as I please! Do 
you understand? As I please, asI please! I will be happy. 
Iwill, I will, I will!” 

““Oh, darling, dearest ——’’ cried Page, running forward. 
But Laura, on her feet once more, thrust her back. 

“Don’t touch me,’’ she cried. ‘‘I hate you! ”’ 

She put her fists to her temples, and, her eyes 
closed, rocked herself to and fro. ‘‘ Don’t you 
touch me. Go away from me; go away from me. 
I hate you; I hate you all. I hate this house, 
I hate this life! You are all killing me! Oh, 
if I could only die!’’ 

She flung herself full length upon the couch, 
face downward. Her sobs shook her from head to 
foot. 

Page knelt at her side, an arm about her 
shoulder, but to all her sister’s consolations Laura, 
her voice muffled’in her folded arms, only cried: 

““TLet me alone, let me alone. Don’t touch me.”’ 

For a time Page tried to make herself heard; 
then, after a moment’s reflection, she got up and 
drew out the pin in Laura’s hat. She took off the \ 
hat, loosened the scarf around Laura’s neck, and i 
then deftly, silently, while her sister lay inert 
and sobbing beneath her hands, re- 
moved the stiff, straight riding-habit. 
She brought a towel dipped in cold 
water from the adjoining room and 
bathed Laura’s face and hands. 

But her sister would not be comforted, 
would not respond to her entreaties or 
caresses. The better part of an hour 
went by; Page, knowing her sister’s 
nature, in the end held her peace, wait- 
ing for the paroxysm to wear itself out. 

After a while Laura’s weeping resolved 
itself into long, shuddering breaths, 
and at length she managed to say ina 
faint, choked voice: 

““ Will you bring me the cologne from 
my dressing-table, honey? My head_ 
aches so.’’ 

And, as Page ran toward the door, 
she added: ‘‘ And my hand-mirror, too. 
Are my eyes all swollen?’”’ 
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And that was the last word upon the subject between the 
two sisters. 

But the evening of the same day, between eight and nin 
o’clock, while Laura was searching the shelves of the library 
for a book with which to while away the long evening that 
she knew impended, Corthell’s card was brought to her. 

““T am not at home,’’ she told the servant. ‘‘ Or —wait 
she added. Then, after a moment’s thought, she said 
““Very well. Show him in here.”’ 

Laura received the artist, standing very erect and pale upon 
the great white rug before the empty fireplace. Her hands 
were behind her back when he came in, and as he crossed the 
room she did not move. 

“‘T was not going to see you at first,’? she said. “I t 
the servant I was not at home. But I changed my mind- 
wanted to say something to you.”’ : 

He stood at the other end of the fireplace, an elbow upo) 
an angle of the massive mantel, and as she spoke the las 
words he looked at her quickly. As usual, they were qui 
alone. The heavy, muffling curtain of the doorway shut then 
in effectually. 

“‘T have something to say to you,’’ 
Then, quietly enough, she said: 

““You must not come to see me any more.’’ 

He turned abruptly away from her, and for a moment dj 
not speak. Then at last, his voice low, he faced her aga 
and asked: ‘‘ Have I offended?”’ 

She shook her head. 

““No,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘ No, 1 knew it was not that.’ 

There was a long silence. The artist looked at the flo 
his hand slowly stroking the back of one of the big leath 
chairs. . 

“‘T knew it must come,’’ he answered at length, ‘‘ soon 
or later. Youareright—of course. I should not have co 
back to America. I should not have believed that I 
strong enough to trust myself. Then’’—he looked at ft 
steadily. His words came from his lips one by one, ver 
slowly. His voice was hardly more than a whisper —“‘ The 
I am—never to see you—again. . . . Is that it?’’ 

SfVes:? 

“Do you know what that means for me?’’ he cried. 5 
you realize——’’ He drew in his breath sharply. ‘‘ Never 
to see you again! To lose even the little that is left to 
now. I—I——’’ He turned away quickly and walked t 
window and stood a moment, his back turned, looking out 
his hands clasped behind him. Then, after a long momen 
he faced about. His manner was quiet again, his voice vé 
low. 

“But before I go,’’ he said, ‘‘ will you answer me at 
least this—it can do no harm now that I am to leave you— 

answer me, and I kn 

you will speak the 

truth: Are you happ 
Ha Laura?’ 

7 She closed her eyes. 
n- “You have not | 
right to know.’’ 

’ ““You are not hi 
ae j py,’’ he declared. 
, \ can see it; I knowit. ] 
+ you were you woule 
have told me so. . 
If I promise you,” he 
went on, ‘‘if I prom 
you to go away 
and never to tr 
see you again, maj 
' come once more—to§ 
good-by?’?’ 
/ She shook her heat 
“Tt is so little for you” 
to grant,’’ he plead 
‘Cand it is so incali 
lably much for me te 
look forward to in 
“little time that yel 
I do not even 


continued Laur, 


ma mains. 
a ask to see you alone 
Re I will not harass you 
= with any heroics.” 
Richie, ““Oh, what good w i 
it do,’’ shecried wear} 
“for you to see 
again? Why will} 
‘ ‘ make me more unhaj 
: ‘ SA than I am? Why 
~~ “i \ you come back?” 
= Bes ‘‘Because,™ 
“ ’ 
3 ee answered steadi 
Se ax. ‘“because I love 


more than’’—he pat 


ised a clenched fist and let it fall slowly upon the back of 
2 chair —‘‘more than any other consideration in the world.”’ 
Don’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You must not. Never, never say 
at to me again. Will you go—please?’’ 

‘Oh, if I had not gone from you four years ago!’’ he cried. 
‘if I had only stayed then! Nota day of my life since that 
Jiave not regretted it. You could have loved me then. I 
Jow it, I know it, and, God forgive me, but I know you 
uld love me now ——”’ 

‘Will you go?”’ she cried. 

‘I dare you to say you could not!’’ he flashed out. 
Laura shut her eyes and put her hands over her ears. 
ald not, I could not,’’ she murmured 
motonously, over and over again. ‘‘I 
ald not, I could not.’’ 

She heard him start suddenly, and opened 
r eyes in time to see him come quickly 
ward her. Shethrew out a defensive hand. 
‘Go, go,’’ was all she had voice to utter. 
“And may I see you once more—only 
ice??? 

“Yes, yes, anything; only go, go!’’ 

He left the room. In another moment she 
ard the front door close. 

““Curtis,’’ said Laura when next she saw 
r husband—“ Curtis, you could not —stay 
th me, that last time. Remember? When 
: were to go for a drive. Can you spend 
2 evening with me? Just us two, here at 
me—or I’1] go out with you. I’ll do any- 
ng you say.’’ She looked at him steadily 
instant. ‘‘ It isnot—not easy fora woman 
ask—for me to ask favors like this. 
ch time I tell myself it will bethe last. I 
i— you must remember this, Curtis—I am 
perhaps I am a little proud. Don’t you 
2? »” 

They were at the breakfast-table again. It 
is the morning after Laura had given 
rthell his dismissal. As she spoke Jadwin 
ought his hand down upon the table with a 
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“You bet I will,’? he exclaimed—“ you ~ 
t I'll stay with you to-night. Business 
a goto the devil! And we won’t go out, 
ther; we’ll stay right here. You get some- 
ng to read to me, and we'll have one of 
rold evenings again. We——’’ 

All at once Jadwin paused, laid down his 
ife and fork, and looked strangely to and 
» about the room. 

“We'll have one of our old evenings 
ain,’’ he repeated slowly. 

‘What is it, Curtis?’’ demanded his wife. 
What is the matter?’’ 

“Oh—nothing,’’ he answered. 

‘Why, yes, there was. Tell me.”’ 

a No, no. I’m allright now,’’ he returned 
iskly enough. 

“No,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ You must tell me. 
e you sick?’’ 

He hesitated a moment. Then: 

‘Sick?’’? he queried. ‘‘No, indeed. But 
Vlltell you. Sincea few days I’ve had ’’— 
| put his fingers to his forehead between 


} eyes —‘“‘ I’ve had a queer sensation right there. It comes 
d goes.” 

“A headache?”’ 

“N-no. It’s hard to describe. A sort of numbness. 


‘metimes it’s as though there was a heavy iron cap—a hel- 
‘ton my head. And sometimes it—I don’t know, it seems 
‘if there were fog, or something or other, inside. I'll take 
good long rest this summer, as soon as we can get away. 
other month or six weeks and I’]l have things shipshape 
dso as I can leave them. Then we’ll go up to Geneva, 
d, by Jingo, I’ll loaf.’? He was silent for a moment, 
‘wning, passing his hand across his forehead and winking 
i eyes. Then, with a return of his usual alertness, he 
»ked at his watch. 
“Hi!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I must be off. I won’t be home 
dinner to-night. But you can expect me by eight o’clock 
ve. I promise I’ll be here on the minute.’’ 

‘But, as he kissed his wife good-by, Laura put her arms 
out his neck. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to leave me at all, ever, ever! 
(rtis, love me, love me always, dear. And be thoughtful 
(me and kindtome. And remember that you areall I have 
‘the world; you are father and mother to me, and my dear 
Isband as well. I know you do love me; but there are 
(nes—oh,’’ she cried suddenly, ‘“‘if I thought you did not 
re me—love me better than anything, anything—TI could 
t love you; Curtis, I could not, I could not. No, no,’’ she 
, ‘don’t interrupt. Hear me out. Maybe it is wrong 
me to feel that way, but I’m only a woman, dear. I love 
ut I love Love, too. Women are like that: right or 
, weak or strong, they must be—must be loved above 
hing else in the world. Now go, go to your business; 
i mustn’t be late. Hark, there is Jarvis with the team. 
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Go now. and I’ll 
eight.’’ 

True to his word, Jadwin reached his home that evening 
promptly at the promised hour. As he came into the house, 
however, the door-man met him in the hall, and, as he took 
his master’s hat and stick, explained that Mrs. Jadwin was in 
the art gallery, and she had said he was to come there at once. 

Laura had planned a little surprise. ‘fhe art gallery was 
darkened. Here and there behind the dull-blue shades a 


light burned low. But one of the movable reflectors that 


Good-by, good-by, expect you at 


were used to throw a light upon the pictures in the topmost 
rows was burning brilliantly. 


It was turned from Jadwin as 


“NOW,” SHE CRIED, HER EYES 
BLAZING, “JUST WHAT 
DO YOU MEAN?” 


he entered, and its broad cone of intense white light was 
thrown full upon Laura, who stood over against the organ in 
the full costume of Théodora. 

For an instant Jadwin was taken all aback. 

‘“What the devil! ’’ he ejaculated, stopping short in the 
doorway. 

Laura ran forward to him, the chains, ornaments and 
swinging pendants chiming furiously as she moved. 

““T did surprise you, [ did surprise you,’’ she laughed. 
““Isn’t it gorgeous?’’ She turned about before him, her arms 
raised. ‘‘Isn’t it superb? Do you remember Bernhardt — 
and that scene in the Emperor Justinian’s box at the amphi- 
theatre? Say now that your wife isn’t beautiful. I am, am 
I not?’’ she exclaimed defiantly, her head raised. ‘“‘ Say it.’’ 

“Well, what for a girl!’’ gasped Jadwin, ‘‘ to get herself 
up 2 

‘“ Say that I am beautiful,’? commanded Laura. 

“Well, I just about guess you are,’’ he cried. 

“The most beautiful woman you have ever known?’’ she 
insisted. Then on the instant added: ‘‘ Oh, I may be really 
as plain as a kitchen-maid, but you must believe that I am 
not. I would rather be ugly and have you think me beauti- 
ful, than to be the most beautiful woman in the world and 
have you think me plain. Tell me—am I not the most 
beautiful woman you ever saw?”’ 

““The most beautiful I ever saw,’’ he repeated fervently. 
“ But— Lord, what will you do next? Whatever put it into 
your head to get into this rig?”’ 

““Oh, I don’t know. I just took the notion. You’ve seen 
me in every one of my gowns. I sent down for this this 
morning just after you left. Curtis, if you hadn’t made me 
love you enough to be your wife, Laura Jadwin would have 
been a great actress. I feel it in my finger-tips.’’ 
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““You sure would,’’ answered Jadwin as she made a place 
for him among the cushions. ‘‘ But at the same time, old 
girl, I wouldn’t — wouldn’t ——”’ 

*“Wouldn’t what?’’ 

“Well, do too much of that. It’s sort of overwrought—a 
little, and unnatural. I like you best when you are your old 
self, quiet, and calm, and dignified. It’s when you are quiet 
that you are at your best, dear. I didn’t know you had this 
streak in you. You are that excitable to-night! ’’ 

““Let me be so, then. It’s myself, for the moment, what- 
ever itis. Butnow I’l] be quiet. Now we’lltalk. Have you 
had a hard day? Oh, and did your head bother you again?”’ 

‘“ No, things were a little easier downtown 
to-day. But that queer feeling in my head 
did come back as I was coming home —and 
my head aches a little now, besides.’’ 

““ Your head aches! ’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Let 
me do something forit. And I’ve been mak- 
ing it worse with all my foolishness.’’ 

“No, no; that’s all right,’? he assured her. 
“T tell you what we’ll do. Ill lie down 
here a bit, and you play something for me. 
Something quiet. I get so tired down there 
in La Salle Street, Laura; you don’t know.”’ 

And while he stretched out at full length 
upon the couch his wife, at the organ, played 
the music she knew he liked best—old 
songs: Daisy Dean, When Stars are in the 
Quiet Sky, and Open Thy Lattice to Me. 

When at length she paused he nodded his 
head with pleasure. 

‘* That's pretty,’? he said. —“‘ Ah, that is 
blamed pretty. Honey, it’s just like medicine 
to me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to lie here, quiet like 
this, with lights low, and have my dear girl 
play those old, old tunes. My old governor, 
Laura, used to play that Open the Lattice 
to Me, that and Father, oh, Father, Come 
Home with Me Now — used to play ’em on his 
fiddle.’’ His arm under his head, he went 
on, looking vaguelyat the opposite wall. 
““Lord love me, I can see that kitchen in the 
old farmhouse as plain! The walls were just 
logs and plaster, and there were upright 
supports in each corner, where we used to 
measure our heights— we children. And the 
fireplace was there,’’ he added, gesturing 
with his arm, ‘‘and there was the wood-box, 
and over here was an old kind of dresser 
with drawers, and the torty-shell cat always 
had her kittens under there. Honey, I was 
happy then. Of course, I’ve got you now, 
and that’s all the difference in the world. 
But you’re the only thing that does make a 
difference. We've gota fine place and a mint 
of money, I suppose—and I’m proud of it. 
But I don’t know. If they’d Jet me 
be and put us two—just you and me—back 
in the old house with the bare floors and raw- 
hide chairs and the shuck beds, 1 guess we’d 
manage. If you’re happy, you’re happy: 
that’s about the size of it. And sometimes I 
think that if we’d be happier— you and I— 
chumming along shoulder to shoulder, poor 
an’ working hard, than making big money 
an’ spending big money, why—oh, I don’t know; . . . 
if you’re happy, that’s the thing that counts, and if all this 
stuff,’? he kicked out a careless foot at the pictures, the 
heavy hangings, the glass cabinets of bibelots—‘“‘if all this 
stuff stood in the way of it—well—it could go to blazes! 
That’s not poetry, maybe, but it’s the truth.’’ 

Laura came over to where her husband lay and sat by 
him, and took his head in her Jap, smoothing his forehead 
with her long, white hands. 

““Oh, if I could only keep you like this always,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Keep you untroubled, and kind, and true. This 
is my husband again. Oh, you are a man, Curtis; a great, 
strong, kind-hearted man, with no little graces, nor petty 
culture, nor trivial fine speeches, nor false sham, imitation 
polish. I love you. Ah, I love you, love you, dear!”’ 

“Old girl!’’ said Jadwin, stroking her hand. 

“Do you want me to read to you now?”’ she asked. 

‘““Just this is pretty good, it seems to me.”’ 

As he spoke there came a step in the hall and a knock. 

Laura sat up, frowning. 

““T told them I was not to be disturbed,’? she exclaimed 
under her breath. Then, ‘‘ Come in,’’ she called. 
“Mr. Gretry, sir,’?’ announced the servant. 

wished to see you at once, sir.’’ 

“Tell him,’’ cried Laura, turning quicklyto Jadwin—‘‘Tell 
him you’re not at home—that you can’t see him.’’ 

“ve got to see him,’’ answered Jadwin, sittingup. ‘‘ He 
wouldn’t come here himself unless it was for something 
important.”’ 

“Can I come in, J.?’’ spoke the broker from the hall. 
And even through the thick curtains they could hear how his 
voice rang with excitement and anxiety. 

(Continued on Page 20) 


“Said he 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@Success comes—but it has to be invited. 


@Wagons hitched to stars should have good wheels. 


@Some people are so vain that they accept snapshots 
of themselves. 


@Golf would not be so popular if playing it produced 
garden truck. 


@It is the man who likes cereals for breakfast who is 
likely to feel his oats. 


@When the poor pianist has music on the rack the 
nearers are in the same fix. 


GA lawyer's definition of crime depends very largely 
upon which side of the case has engaged his services. 


@The man who is a fugitive from injustice must often 


run faster than would be necessary if mere justice were on 
his trail. 


@Some people who are confidently expecting to make 
a ‘‘death-bed repentance’’ forget they may be killed in a 
railroad accident. 


@Nothing is more remarkable than the increase in 
the utilization of waste products. Some day it may even 
reach the waste-basket. 


@ An international congress of wireless telegraphy takes 
place next March, and as usual the speechless speeches will 
get leave to print. 


@The new White House, with its additions, is pro- 
nounced very unsatisfactory. -But from last accounts the 
present tenant will not object to a renewal of his lease if the 
landlord is willing. 


@Congress is divided into two parts. The House 
originates all appropriations and the Senate appropriates all 
originations. Then a joint committee disjoints both and 
decides what shall be done. 


@That hundred thousand dollars which Mr. Henry 
Phipps, of Pittsburg, gave to the Boers has a good round, 
healthy look about it which impresses and imposes. But the 
world is accustomed to Pittsburg checks. The numeral on 
the left may not be large, but the string of naughts that fol- 
low to the right lift it into the blue empyrean of generosity, 
as though they were a lot of balloons. 
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American Hospitality 


WEEK or two ago a royal Prince, visiting the great 

Republic, grew tired of admiring the wonders urged 
upon him, and when he was asked in Pittsburg to shoot up 
twenty stories in an elevator to a magnificent banquet pre- 
pared for him, he struck outright and refused to go. 

His hosts were obliged to take him into a restaurant on the 
street and give him such a dinner as it could afford. 

No doubt it was a much more American meal than the ornate 
feast prepared nearer the sky, and gave him a more correct 
idea of the daily food and habits of his entertainers. 

A titled English visitor who a year ago was féted for a 
couple of weeks in Philadelphia happened one day to drop in 
unexpectedly at a friend’s house and was asked to stay for 
luncheon. He ate of the simple dishes with a puzzled face, 
and presently said: 

‘‘T really did not think that anybody in America ever ate 
mutton chops and baked potatoes. At every house to which 
I have been asked the same course of dishes has been set 
before us: terrapin, filet de boeuf, timbales of sweetbread, and 
ices. Even the little p/a/s are always exactly the same. I 
fancied that there were no individual tastes among Americans: 
that they were all fed by caterers: that at the sound of a gong 
the whole nation from California to Maine sat down and ate 
the same dishes.”’ 

Another American habit which startles a foreign visitor is 
the loud and persistent energy with which we announce our 
hospitality to the public. In England when the Kaiser visits 
his uncle the King, and there is a probability that the incident 
has some bearing on politics or on a royal marriage, there is 
an-excuse for publicity in the matter. But why should Mrs. 
John Smith, of Fifth Avenue, tell us who dined with her last 
night? Or when little Mary Potts, of Mervine Street, had a 
Hallowe’en party, why should all Philadelphia hear of it? 
Mrs. Smith and her guests, presumably, are gentlefolk; 
Mary and her girl friends are innocent and modest— why 
open their homes to the whole staring, gossiping world? 

A little story is told of Madame Mohl—most simple and 
sincere of women—which is of significance in this matter. 
Queen Sophie, of Holland, her lifelong friend, being in Paris, 
went to dine with her in her little house in the Rue du Bac. 
Madame Mohl asked the most brilliant men in France to meet 
her. 

““And what,’’ asked an anxious friend, ‘‘ can you givea 
Queen to eat?”’ 

** Oh, I don’t know,’’ she said; ‘‘ my cook is very good in 
lobster and mayonnaise sauce. I’!1 give her lobster.’’ 

One morning a few days after the dinner the Queen with 
her suite came to call. Madame Mohl, in an apron, was dust- 
ing the drawing-room, and the clean clothes from the laundry 
were piled onthe chairs. Madame Mohl laid down her brush 
and welcomed her guests. They spent most of the morning 
with her. 

““What did they think of the dust-brush?’’ asked her mor- 
tified friends the next day. 

‘“T suppose her attendants were disgusted, but the Queen 
did not once think of the dust-brush,’’ she said calmly. 

““When I take my friend into my tent,’’ says the Arab 
proverb, ‘‘I give him of my meat and of my home and of my 
thoughts and of my life.’’ 

Beside this old creed is not our American idea of hospital- 
ity a little crude and immature? 


ee) 
In the Matter of Losses 


“A GREAT fire occurs. Millions go up insmoke. ‘‘ Losses 

fully covered by insurance,’’ we read, and we are glad. 
A fine ship goesdown. ‘“‘ All lives saved and vessel insured ’’ 
—and it doesn’t seem bad enough for a second thought. 
Millions go up in smoke every day; every twenty-four hours, 
on the average, a ship is wrecked—and the world moves on 
with the pleasant fiction that these stupendous losses are fully 
covered. It is auniversal illusion. The losses are lost irre- 
deemably. They may be taken from the shoulders of the 
immediate owners and distributed among the crowd, but they 
are losses all the same. Loss is loss, and insurance or any 
other ingenuity of human providence cannot make it otherwise. 

For illustration, take a scheme now in process of making 
In spite of earnest precautions there are bank failures with 
large losses. Now the banks propose a mutual insurance 
plan, insurance against failure. If one bank fails the other 
banks pay its losses—they build upa fund for the prospective 
losses. It is simply a distribution of the burdens. Instead 
of coming down as thunderbolts on a part of a single com- 
munity the losses are sprinkled over the entire country. But 
they are as much losses as though one individual sustained 
them. 

We juggle with the word all through our lives. Menspeak 
of making up lost years, lost sleep, lost opportunities, lost 
prestige. They don’t doit. They can’t doit. The moment 
that has swept by is as much gone as though it were a million 
years old. The missed chance is as dead as yesterday. An 
eternity of repentance cannot recover the misspent hour. Fate 
does not turn back the clock or give rain checks. 

We have ideas. Wedally andwelosethem. Then we fish 
for them down in our consciousness—but do we get them 
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again? The poet who has fine lines that never get on the pap 
the painter who sees visions and delays mixing his pigme; 
the writer who blows his best thoughts through rings of ] 
gard smoke, all think they will pull out their losses at ot 
times—but the losses are there and they have not even { 
consolation of insurance. One of the most heroic things e 
done since this world began was when Thomas Carlyle 
wrote The French Revolution, after the ignorant servant h 
burned the first manuscript in the grate. Some may gs 
here was a case in which the loss was no loss, thanks t 
Scot nerve, but who can tell? Isn’t it reasonably certa 
that in that first manuscript Carlyle made things clearer ; 
easier for his readers? Would not the most of us whor 
the second writing as a matter of duty, liketo catch a glim 
of the first? That burning was a loss—a mighty loss, an 
illustrates better than anything else could the more comp} 
losses that come when other men procrastinate with ideas 
plans, or abandon them altogether. , 

Regain one’s losses? How? Take the greatest optim! 
—hbald people! First and last they have spent more mo 
on hair-restorers than Mr. Morgan or Mr. Rockefel 
owns, and never has a lost hair been restored. It may be 
humble comparison, but lost years, energies, ambitions 
such are as unrecoverable as lost hairs—neither effort 
quackery nor sighing can bring them back. 
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Again the Victorious Tortoise 


N THE armored cruisers to be built for the Governm 
the Naval Construction Board has decided to make a 
rifice of speed in favor of fighting power. This conclus 
has been reached after vigorous and exhaustive discuss! 
involving the whole range of thought, experience and 9 
ion, and embracing so much writing that it comprise 
literature in itself. Stripped of technicality and scient 
exposition, the verdict of our highest experts is that the b 
ship is not the one that can get into a fight most readily 
get out of it most quickly, but the one that can stay 
longest and do the most while engaged. i 
In this we have not only a good summing up of ships bu 
men and things in general. It is ashining illustration o! 
lesson of modern civilization. We have had in the past p! 
tiful instances of meteoric careers, of rockets that go up 
blaze and come down in darkness, of Napoleons of finar 
and of brilliant dashes in politics, business and socié 
They are all alike. They had the speed and they puti 
their initial efforts; so when the time came for the fight tl 
energies were fagged, their resources were limp and th 
doom was sealed. Staying power is the greatest thing 
the only winning force in the practical affairs of modern 1 
Every career is a battle. It is easy to plunge into it; i 
almost as easy to run away from’ it, but victory waits for 
man or the ship that stays in and fights. f 


bea) 
The Heroism of To-Day 4 


N AN age of materialism, when at times it seems as if 
world jorgot many of the cardinal virtues and was © 
interested in gaining its own selfish ends, every once ii 
while some humble person does that which appeals to 
emotions and shows that the spirit of knighthood still 
vives, When a man or a woman risks his or her life, not 
any personal advantage or for fame, but because it is a mi 
of duty, then we know that heroism is not dead and 
the great opportunity will always produce the one per 
required for the emergency. 
A few weeks ago General Chaffee sent to the War Dep 
ment an official report calling attention to the heroic con¢ 
of Alice Kemmer, an army nurse then on duty in 
Philippines. Nurse Kemmer had been granted leave 
absence and was about to avail herself of a well-earned | 
from official duties when two soldiers were taken down 
smallpox and removed to the isolation hospital. Al 
Kemmer had never had one of the most dreadful dise: 
with which poor humanity is afflicted, but she did not fal 
For two long months she devotedly nursed these men b 
to health, living all those weary weeks with them as theirs 
companion, the weather intensely hot, and her sleep so bro! 
that never at any time during that long period was she @ 
to have more than two hours’ rest. Probably Alice Kemp 
army nurse, thinks she has merely done her duty and cat 
understand why General Chaffee should lavish on her — 
unstinted praise, but that is the way of heroes, They 
what is required of them because it is their duty to do it, 
they think neither of themselves nor of any possible rev 
that may come to them. It is probable that this devo 
woman will gain no material recompense for the sublime 
of self-renunciation, as the Government of the United St 
is singularly niggardly in its recognition of heroes in hun 
places, but she will not be unconscious of the estimati¢ 
which she is held by her fellow-countrymen, and the exa 
that she has set may be an inspiration to men and won 
to soldiers at the front and to soldiers in the greater ar! 
peace, who sometimes, growing weary under the heat 
burden of the day, will find renewed hope and courage 
they recall the story of Nurse Alice Kemmer. 


Vo man can gather cherries in 
| nt at the season of Christmas.” 


IGHT had overtaken 
\ the coast train on its 
way from New Orleans to Pontontoc. The dun-colored 
urshes lost the gilding of the level sunset light and retreated 
dimmer and dimmer stretches on each side of the track. 
ys and bayous glimmered still and dark, reflecting the big, 
it stars. The marshes fell behind, and pine woods closed 
ogund the hurrying train; a sweet smell of pine smoke 
me in through the open windows. The train shrieked at 
ery wagon track, and stopped wherever a solitary station 
tht and a cluster of carriages waited. At the “‘ Bay’’ and 
the ‘‘ Pass’’ little boys with fried chicken and fried oysters 
sell invaded the cars, passed through, and cried their 
wes again on the station platform. 
At the larger towns the passengers left the train in talk- 
ve groups, and as it sped forward Eleanor Hollingsworth 
ind herself alone in her car. She sat almost breathless, 
zing out. The train seemed to have no further object 
cept to carry her, and the panting of its engine showed its 
ul on her behalf. She was returning to Pontomoc for the 
st time since her childhood. Her brother, who had owned 
sir old home, was dead, and in his place were some nieces 
4om she had never seen, and Mr. Charlie Schuyler, an old 
iyfellow, who was now her nephew by marriage. She was 
rvously eager to have the journey over, and to find if 
angers were waiting for her, or friends. 
She had thought that Mr. Charlie would meet her at the 
in, and as she stepped down from the car she looked about 
t for a short, slight, sweet-faced man such as she knew Mr. 
arlie must be. When some one, tall and broad-shouldered, 
me hurrying toward her she gave an exclamation of surprise 
d met him with an expression more startled than glad. 
‘Well, Howard Beach!’’ she said with a visible effort to 
at ease. ‘‘ How do you happen to be in Pontomoc? It’s 
out the last place for a casual meeting——”’ 
‘*But I’m not meeting you casually,’’? Beach answered, 
th the advantage of not having been taken by surprise. 
Mrs. Charlie Schuyler sent me to bring you down from the 
‘in. Mr. Charlie was called away for a couple of days, 
d as none of the family knew you, I offered to come.”’ 
“It was very kind of you,’’ Eleanor said, walking at his 
lein a daze. ‘‘ But how do you happen _to be here? Are 
u visiting my people?”’ 
“No; but I’ve been staying in the neighborhood two 
mnths, sketching; so I’m well acquainted with them.’’ He 
{ped her into the narrow cart, untied the horse, and got in 
side her. ‘‘If this equipage hadn’t been so diminutive 
2 of the girls would have come up with me,’’ he explained. 
They talked of coming, three or four of them, in the double 
‘riage, but I told them it would be pleasanter for you to 
‘et them first at home.’’ 
(The cart whirled over the hard, glimmering shell road of 
+ village and out into the shadow of the pines. Eleanor 
dnothing. The scent of pines and myrtle was still fresh 
the air after the day of sunshine, and the great bright 
‘rs kept abreast of the carriage like friendly convoys in the 
trow opening between the pines. She could feel that 
ach was handling the reins nervously. If he had had the 
vantage of preparation, she was making an advantage of 
¢ own out of silence. 
Beach turned toward her, trying to read her face through 
» dusk. ‘‘ To tell the truth,’’? he resumed abruptly, “I 
nted a chance to speak to you alone. If it annoys you to 
d me here, invading your province, I’11 go away. I had 
idea you were coming down here—you never have before 
and I didn’t even hear of it until a few days ago. You 
ide up your mind suddenly ?’’ 
‘““Yes,’’ Eleanor said; ‘‘ there is nothing to hold me in one 
‘ce more than another. I am free to go and come.’’ 
“I know,”’ he assented; ‘‘ you think that freedom is the 
(ole of life.’’ 
5he made no answer. Once in a while she leaned 
ward, as the light in some house gleamed out. ‘‘I am 
ing to remember the road,’’ she told him. ‘‘ It seems long 
d unfamiliar, as if I had never been over it before.’’ 
“The length is in the time since you were here. 
1 me you were only a child.’”’ 
“And my childhood is terribly remote;’’ she sighed 
htly. ‘‘ Think of it, all my grown-up nieces have been 
n since I came away. Tell me about them. I know 
thing except from their letters.’’ 
“They are pretty,’’ Beach answered, ‘“‘ particularly the 
‘ingest, Jessamine. She is posing for a picture I’ve begun. 
fink it’s going to distance anything I’ve tried before.’’ 
“Tt will have to be very good, then.”’ 
3each shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ I’m pretty well along 
th it,’? he said after a moment. ‘‘I can finish it some- 
ieee else.’’ 
“Why should you? It would never be so good.”’ 
“Then you don’t mind if I stay?” 
“Mr. Beach,’ her voice trembled a little, ‘‘ we've been 
bd enough friends to live in the same town and meet in the 
ne circles in the North—why not in the South?”’ 
“Thank you,’’ he said, and there was a different note in 
Voice, too. ‘‘ You are always generous. I’ll stay—at 
st, until the picture is finished.’’ 
Zleanor leaned back in her place, and the cart sped on. 
last Beach turned out of the main road and whistled. 
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THE UNEXPECTED CHRISTMAS THAT 
CAME TO ELEANOR AT PONTOMOC 


Dts saLOURDAT EVENTING 


Some one came running 
down a driveway and 
opened a gate. The cart 
swung up the drive and 
stopped before a house with all its doors and 
windows open wide, and firelight streaming out 
around a group of people waiting on the gallery. 

Almost before Beach could help her down, 
Eleanor was clasped by eager arms. ‘‘ I’m 
Dorothy,’’ a voice said; ‘‘ oh, it’s so good to 
have you come!”’ 

SV MLoutser 
here’s Dabney 

““And I’m Jessamine. Why, how young you 
are! You don’t look like an aunt at all.”’ 

They encircled her and passed her from one 
to another in a babel of welcome. Besides the 
immediate family there were relatives of all 
degrees. She stopped trying to remember or to 
reason out the relationships, but kissed one after 
another in bewilderment. A young man was 
standing in the background. She supposed he 
was waiting for his turn, but Dorothy, as she 
brought him forward, said, ‘‘ You needn’t kiss 
this one, Aunt Eleanor. This is our neighbor, 
Penn Saunders.”’ 

““ Now, Dorothy,’’ the young man protested, 
“that’s not loving thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
He took Eleanor’s hand, and they exchanged a 
glance of impulsive good-fellowship. 

“Penn ought to be counted in—it’s only tak- 
ing time by the forelock,’’ some one declared. 

‘* That’s something I’ve learned never to do,”’ 
Eleanor said. She glanced across at Jessamine, 
and saw that the bright rose-color of her cheek 
had deepened. She was more than pretty; she 
was picturesque and winsome enough to remem- 
ber all one’s life. Foran instant Eleanor’s face 
was wistful, losing its look of youth. 

Next morning the unfamiliar country dawn 
woke the newcomer before any one else in the 
house was astir. She dressed and stole out-of- 
doors. Full sunlight was driving the rosy sun- 
rise colors back from the open bay into little 
sheltered coves alongshore, where they lingered 
after the rest of the water was rippling blue. 
She walked down through the garden towards 
the beach, holding her skirts away from the 
dew-pearled roses. Every breath of air and 
every blossom was a welcome home. 

At the end of the garden the land broke off 
into a ragged bluff of sand and clay, down 
which a rickety board stairway led to the beach, 
just as it had led years ago. She pushed aside the long ban- 
ners of gray moss which hung from an oak tree and fluttered 
across her view. The bay spread unclaimed before her, 
waiting for her, and its light was reflected from her face. 

Penn Saunders came along the beach below. She did not 
see him until he called out to her, before swinging himself 
up by the bare roots of an oak tree. 

“You had just thought of something before I spoke to 
you,’’ he said after they had exchanged good-mornings. ‘I 
was half inclined to go by without disturbing you.’’ 

““T’ll tell you what I had thought of,’’ she 
frankly: 


’ 


said another voice, ‘“‘ and 


») 


answered 


““Tram indeed is gone with all his Rose 
And Jamshid’s Sev’n-ring’d Cup where no one knows, 
But still a Ruby kindles in the Vine, 
And many a Garden by the Water blows.’ 


If you had come back South after being away as long as I 
have you’d see how that fits everything.’’ 

Penn’s face lighted up. “‘ I’ve seen it without ever being 
away,’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad you care for Omar. I tried to 
read him once to Dorothy and Jessamine, and they nearly 
mobbed me. I had to throw the book to Charlie to save it.’’ 

““ Does he like it?” 

‘“ Of course he doesn’t—not more than a dozen lines—but 
he doesn’t take it the way the girls do. There’s a streak of 
understanding in him for the things with which.he doesn’t 
sympathize. Now the girls are simply shocked. That’s the 
advantage of being a man—oh, I beg your pardon, but you 
see I can say that to you because you like Omar.’’ 

Eleanor smiled. ‘‘ But I don’t like all of Omar all the 
time,’’ she said. ‘‘ He’s good for certain moods.’’ 

“Well, that’s a great deal,’? Penn cried enthusiastically. 
**T’m sure we’re going to be friends.”’ 

Eleanor laughed then. ‘‘ Of course we’re going to be,’’ 
she declared. ‘‘I like you, you’re so young, and I’ve been 
growing so fearfully old up in the North.’’ 

‘* But the life must be great there,’’ Penn said. 

““Great! Yes, the life in one of those big cities is a great, 
terrible machine. You get, caught among the wheels and 
they carry you round and round; there’s no stopping them 
even if they’re tearing your heart out. I’ve seen girls ” 
She stopped, shaking her head. 

“But I’ve seen you,’’ Penn declared. ‘‘ You’re not the 
sort of a wreck that makes a good warning.’’ 

“You don’t know anything about it. I may look all right, 
but I’m a Dead Sea fruit. Why, I dried up and blew away 
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“IF THIS EQUIPAGE HADN’T 
BEEN SO DIMINUTIVE ONE 
OF THE GIRLS WOULD 
HAVE COME UP WITH 

ME,” HE EXPLAINED 


—that’s how I got here. The wind was in the right direction, 
and I blew right down to see if roses bloomed in the winter 
still, and if there was such a thing as happiness.’’ 

Penn looked at her, trying to reconcile the light in her eyes 
and the glow on her cheeks with her sincerely bitter words. 
The sunlight showed the fine chiseling with which thought and 
experience had wrought upon her face, but there was some- 
thing so intensely alive about her that she seemed more like 
a very young person, worn with feeling, than like a woman 
young in spite of years. He knew that she was over thirty, 
and that had seemed old to him when he had heard the girls 
talking about her the day before. 

““ Happiness,’’ he ventured rather shyly, ‘‘“—there must he 


for you. I think you are one of the people who make it 
around them.’’ 
“No,”’ Eleanor said. “Dorothy is like that, and 


I must find it.’’ 
the garden walk 
’ yodled a 


Jessamine may be, but I’m too restless. 

They were silent a moment. Down 
came the sound of light, swift feet. ‘‘ La-e-hoo!’ 
girlish voice. 

Penn’s face quickened and he sent back the call. 
Jessamine came in sight between the rosebushes, swinging a 
white sunbonnet by the strings. Another white sunbonnet 
hung on her shoulders, tied carelessly in front. 

‘““Aunt Eleanor, you don’t know how your face is going to 
burn if you come out bareheaded before you get used to the 
sunshine,’’ she cried. She settled her extra sunbonnet 
dexterously on Eleanor’s softly fluffed hair, and tied the 
strings under her chin. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said, as if she were 
speaking to one of Dorothy’s small daughters—‘‘ Now you 
may go and play.’’ 

“T will, if I’ve not forgotten how,’’ Eleanor promised; 
“but, children, don’t ask me to play very much with Howard 
Beach. He and I squabble over our toys.’’ 


Eleanor was not happy, but the novelty of her environment 
kept her from knowing quite how unhappy she was, and 
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nobody else knew, for in the fresh air and freedom she grew 
visibly younger day by day. The worn look left her face, 
and sometimes, with a sudden tremor, she wondered if her 
mirror showed the truth, she looked so girlish. 

‘Almost young enough to paint,’’ she said once, nodding 
at her reflection in the glass. Then she looked out of the 
window at Jessamine and Beach in the garden. He sat in 
the shade of a live-oak painting, and she could see full into 
his face; it was so rugged and clear-eyed that out of the 
shadow he seemed to penetrate the meaning of the sunshine. 
Jessamine was part of the sunshine; she stood in it, and 
belonged to it, from her dazzling hair to the hem of her bright 
dress. Her voice rose through its stillness in a sweet mock- 
pathetic tone. 

‘* Little Jessamine won’t have any chance to make anybody 
any Christmas presents if you don’t finish the picture pretty 
soon, Mr. Beach.’’ 

Eleanor went downstairs to Dorothy. ‘‘ Jessamine is the 
queerest child,’’? she said. ‘‘I just heard her saying that 
she was tired of posing—or pretty nearly saying it. Any 
other girl would think it was swch a compliment to be asked 
by him.”’ 

““Oh, I think Jessamine appreciates it,’’ Dorothy said; 
‘only, when she began, she had no idea it would last so near 
to Christmas. It’s a little hard, but of course 
she’s glad to do it.’’ 

““Dorothy,’’ Eleanor cried, “‘ if somebody 
died just before Christmas would you stop to 
bury him?’”’ 

Dorothy looked up from her work, half 
amused, half grave. ‘‘ Why, auntie, papa 
died just before Christmas—don’t you re- 
member? It was then that Charlie came and 
comforted us. I think that’s why we’ve 
always made so much of the season.’’ Her 
face broke into asmile. ‘‘ Poor Charlie had 
a mighty hard time at first—he was so young 
to be a guardian, and so shy.’’ 

The holiday feeling gathered strength with 
each new day. Even Eleanor came to be 
genuinely swayed by it,.and when the twenty- 
fourth of December came and the whole house 
was to be decorated she forgot for a while 
that there was anything of importance but 
Christmas greens and ladders and _ nails. 
Beach had gone to New Orleans, ostensibly 
to see the city in its festive bustle, but really 
because the fever for buying presents had 
attacked him, too. Jessamine claimed to 
be glad of a vacation from the picture, but 
she wandered about like an odd sheep, doing 
small, inconsequent tasks, while Eleanor did 
the planning of the decoration, the draping of 
vines, and the massing of holly, with Penn at 
her right hand. 

Dorothy and Louise and Mr. Charlie bustled 
to and fro with a hundred things upon their 
minds, giving general directions and praising 
effects; Dabney retired into herself and prac- 
ticed on the piano, and the children were in 
everybody’s way until Dorothy detailed 
Jessamine to take them driving for as long as 
her patience lasted. It did not last for more 
than an hour, and she came back, looking 
a trifle bored, just as Eleanor and Penn 
finished the decorating. 

Penn was out on the gallery, trying to get 
started for home. It was a saying among 
the families on the Point that Penn put in his 
spare time at home, reading law, but did 
his regular work at Mr. Charlie’s. Jessamine 
turned the children loose in the yard, and 
marched by him without any exchange of 
pleasantry. Inthe room where Dorothy and 
Eleanor were giving a last admiring glance 
to the beautified walls, she sank into a chair. 

“Tm tired to death!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Aunt Eleanor, 
you must be absolutely worn to shreds.”’ 

““T haven’t felt it at all—I never get tired down here,’’ 
Eleanor answered. Her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
flushed with excitement. She took off the sunbonnet she 
had been wearing to protect her hair and swayed it girlishly 
to and fro. ‘‘I was tired to death before I came,’’ she 
added. Her face grew whimsical. ‘‘ Do you know, I almost 
believe that when I thought I came to Pontomoc I died, and 
this is my resurrection.’’ 

Dorothy turned from her rapt consideration of effects. 
““What do you mean by that, Aunt Eleanor?’’ she asked ina 
puzzled tone. ‘‘ You and Penn have been talking in riddles 
all day.’’ 

Jessamine leaned back in her chair. There was a queer 
little flash in her eyes. ‘‘ Shall I call Penn in to interpret?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘He’s still out on the gallery talking to 
Charlie.’’ 

““ Don’t stir, dear,’’ Eleanor said, putting out a deterring 
hand. ‘‘I only meant that Pontomoc is about my idea of 
Heaven.”’ 

Jessamine caught her aunt in a swift embrace. 
Heaven to have you here,’’ she declared. 

The contact of the girl’s warm, soft cheek was unexpectedly 
moving to Eleanor. She dropped her head upon Jessamine’s 
shoulder, and clung to her as if she were clinging to happi- 
ness. ‘‘I’ve been so lonesome,’’ she murmured; ‘‘ you don’t 
know how it hurts to be lonesome.”’ 

““Yes, I do,’’ Jessamine said, and her voice grew almost 
sharp. ‘‘I’m-not a child.”’ 

Eleanor looked up and caught a look of bitterness on the 
girl’s face. ‘‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ was all she could say. 
““Perhaps everybody knows what it is, but I didn’t think 
people who belonged here could be lonesome.”’ 


‘ 


“Tt’s just 
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Jessamine closed her lips firmly and nodded her. head. 
“They can,’”’ she declared. ‘‘I believe even you are lone- 
some here sometimes,’’ she added in a different tone—‘‘ the 
way you keep watching for letters.’’ 

‘Oh, letters!’’ Eleanor answered carelessly, although it 
troubled her to think that her secret restlessness had shown 
itself. ‘It’s one of my bad habits to watch for them. You 
know what Thoreau says: ‘In proportion as our inward life 
fails, we go more constantly and desperately to the 
post-office.’ ’’ 

Jessamine sighed. Sh I 
things,’’ she said wistfully. 

““You’re better without them, honey,’’ Eleanor declared. 
“They cost such a lot.’? She picked up the white sunbonnet 
and went to her own room. 

The mirror had a new story to tell her as she looked into 
it. There were tears in her eyes. She turned and walked 
up and down the room, thinking bitter thoughts. ‘‘I’d 
better go back,’’ she said once, half aloud. She stopped at 
the window and looked out, trying to see through her 
perplexity. Penn Saunders and Mr. Charlie had walked 
down on to the pier together; Penn was rowing away now, 
and Mr. Charlie stood on the pier-head alone, taking a 
moment’s rest. Eleanor had long ago renewed her old 


don’t know quotations and 


“I—I DON’T BELIEVE I CAN, CHARLIE?* 


comradeship with him, and she had noticed that his gentle 
wisdom was a refuge to every one. She ran bareheaded 
downstairs and out the garden path to the pier. In spite of 
her trouble she smiled to think of running about bareheaded 
on the eve of Christmas. 

“Charlie,’’ she said as she joined him, ‘‘ your foolish 
relative is in trouble—she wants your advice.’’ 

“The blind stands ready to lead the blind,’’ Mr. Charlie 
laughed. 

She dropped on to one of the seats and looked up at him. 
There was a quiver about her lips. ‘‘ You’d better send me 
back where I came from without waiting for New Year’s. 
I’ve been making Jessamfne unhappy.”’ 

““ Nonsense,’’ Mr. Charlie expostulated. 

““No,’’ said Eleanor, and the color came up and burned 
over her face, ‘‘ it’s my foolish friendship for Penn. I’m so 
much older, and he’s such a dear—I never dreamed it could 
be misunderstood. In fact, I supposed that there were some 
things that one gained by growing old, but it seems that one 
gains nothing and loses everything. I ought to have known; 
but then she seemed so interested in Howard Beach——”’ 

Mr. Charlie sat down beside her. ‘‘Something has 
happened between Penn and Jessamine,’’ he said—‘‘ some- 
thing before you came. Dorothy and I think they quarreled 
over her posing. Penn had a foolish notion that it wasn’t 
proper; it was just a bit of crankiness, but he carried it too 
far. We had been thinking them as good as engaged before 
that, but I suppose Jessamine resented his trying to dictate. 
So you see it isn’t your fault at all.”’ 

“But what a time for her aunt to come blundering in and 
monopolizing him! I never expected to make that kind of a 
troublesome aunt.”’ 

Mr. Charlie smiled, but 
troubled. 


Eleanor’s face was deeply 
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““T ought to have known better,’’ she went on. ‘I oug 
to have known that a girl and boy like that couldn’t live he 
side by side without loving each other.’’ 

“Don’t you tnink Jessamine is a trifle unreasonable?” 
Charlie asked. ‘‘She quarrels with Penn and seems to 
interested in another man, and then she feels badly becay 
Penn devotes himself to another woman. I don’t think | 
grieve much over my part in it if I were you. It will a 
come straight soon enough.’’ 

Eleanor gazed across the water with eyes narrowed | 
keep back the tears. ‘‘ They would have made it up ] 
ago if Ihadn’t been here,’’ she declared. ‘‘ That’s always t 
way. When things begin to go wrong misunderstan 
follows misunderstanding—oh, I know, and I can’t for, 
myself.’’ oe 

“*But no one had told you about their quarrel.’’ 

Eleanor shook her head, refusing the excuse. 
were quivering. ‘‘ What can I do?”’’ she asked. 

Mr. Charlie was silent a little while. Her distress yw 
too poignant to be treated lightly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it relieve t 
situation all around if you seemed a little more intereste 
in Beach?’’ he ventured after he had thought. ‘‘ It doe 
sound right to say, ‘Why don’t you absorb his attention 
that the other two will be thrown together?’—but 
women know how to manage such thin 

Eleanor turned her face suddenly away. 
—I don’t believe I can, Charlie,’’ she sg: 
‘Tm not skillful in such tactics, like 
women. Andthen, you see, we used t 
better friends. We misunderstood each ot 
I thought I cared more for my work than 
friendship, and when the two clashed I 
friendship go. I’ve tried to make it rij 
since, but I can’t; he was disappointed in 
—that’s all.”’ 

“At least,’’ Mr. Charlie began—he put] 

hand gently over hers, and his voice was 
trifle husky, for they had always thought 
her as unusually successful and happy— 
least, you can be proud of the work you ha’ 
done. No one can do the best work wit 
some sacrifice.”’ 
" She flashed around toward him defian 
‘“Well, I’m not proud of it,’? she §s 
“What good do I get out of it for myse 
What comfort is it to me?”’ 

He hesitated. She had never talked 
this to him before, only to Penn. ‘ 
your work zs you, isn’t it?’’ he asked. 

‘“No, it isn’t. If it were why shou 
be wandering about trying to learn the sec 
of other people’s happiness? ”’ } 

His hand closed more firmly over hers. “ 
that why you came to Pontomoc?”’ 

‘She nodded, choking back a sob. “‘ But 
came too late. ‘No man can gather che 
in Kent at the season of Christmas,’ and 
should have been written, ‘no woman.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Eleanor,’’ Mr. Charlie exclaimed, ‘‘ Jess 
mine has been making yow unhappy.’’ 

She drew her hand away and sprang to he 
feet. ‘‘ Oh, how you must despise me,”’ sh 
murmured. For a moment a confusion « 
justifications crowded to her lips. ‘“‘ It is 
because she is so young—so beautiful. Y 
can hardly understand a life that grows poo: 
instead of richer every year. I have sacrifice 
too much to my work—my heart and s 
pretty nearly »» She paused, recogni 
the impossibility of making him forget v 
he had seen. ‘‘ There is one comfo 
Jessamine need never know,’’ she ad 
finally. ‘‘I shall soon be gone, and she 
choose between them.’’ 

The sun set before they started back to 
house, and the short winter twilight 
almost gone. As they walked up through the ga 
together a thin fog closed around them; it was blow 
across the Point from the southeast, and it soon stret 
across the bay, blotting out the faint color in the west. © 

They loitered, talking of indifferent things. ‘‘ We'll 
be able to see the Potosi fireworks at all if the fog grows a 
thicker,’’? Mr. Charlie said. 

““You have lots of your own, don’t you?’’ 

‘“Yes, but we usually see them sparkling up on both s 
of the bay.”’ 

“Think of it—twenty-five years since I’ve seen firewo 
on Christmas,’’ Eleanor sighed, as if the lack of them h 
been her chief sorrow. 

““We’ll give you plenty of them to-night,’’ Mr. Char 
promised, pleased that she had regained her poise. 

The supper bell rang out and they went into the hou: 
During the meal she was marvelously gay. Her cheeks hi 
never looked so bright, and no one noticed that she was) 
around the lips. Neither Penn nor Beach was there, but’ 
were coming later in the evening, after the children’s 
time. Until they came there was an opportunity for every 
but Dorothy and Louise to rest. a 

“Tm going to my room a little while,’’ Eleanor sai¢ 


Her lip 


Jessamine. ‘“‘I’m tired after all, but I’ll be down prt 
soon. Don’t call me if Penn and Mr. Beach come before 
appear.’’ 


She went into the hall on her way upstairs. The 
drifting in through the open door, felt like balm to her f 
She went outside and wandered through it, thinking t 
a moment she would turn back. The habit of her feet ! 
them down the path to the pier, and she heard the rov 
nosing among the piles with a soft recurrent thud. 
sound was as restless as her mood. She untied the 
and stepped into it, wondering why she had ever thoug 


Metin herself up inthe house. Lights from 
Potosi shore glimmered faintly through 
the fog, like very mediocre deeds. The red 
d green signals on the drawbridge were 
dimmed jewels. She took up the oars and 
rowed toward them. It would soon be time 
for the coast train, aud Howard Beach would 
be on it, coming back from the city; she had 
a fancy to see its windows flash out of the 
curity and pass. 
**T have been making Jessamine unhappy ”’ 
—‘‘Jessamine has been making you un- 
}happy ’’—it was better to be out alone in the 
weird, caressing mist than to mingle with 
‘other people when she could neither “enjoy 
‘them nor add to their pleasure. She rowed 
trenuously against the incoming tide, regret- 
ting her whole life. Years of hard work 
‘stretched behind her, as colorless as the 
jnight, and empty of joy. Memory took her 
‘heart in its hands and wrung it with pitiless 
jdetails of retrospect. Again and again she 
had sacrificed more to her work than her love 
for it justified. She had given more than she 
jhad received until her nature was bankrupt, 
having no resource of joy. She drew in the 
‘oars and put her cold hands to her burning 
)forehead. 
The wind and tide together drifted her boat 
‘away from the bridge and up the bay, mid- 
way between the shores. Half mechanically 
she picked up the oars and began to row, 
wondering how long she had drifted. It 
seemed like hours, and yet the coast train 
had not come. 
Hidden by the fog, a conchshell blew a 
summons to the drawbridge. Some belated 
\schoonerman was eager to come through and 
east anchor for the holidays. The lights at 
ithe end of the draw began to move, and 
/Eleanor was vaguely pained, knowing that 
| the coast train must be late or the bridge 
i not have opened. 
rom beyond Potosi a faint whistle sounded. 
The train was coming. She rowed well over 
toward the Potosi shore to be out of the way 
of the schooner when it came through; know- 
j 
. 
; 


\ 


ing that the train was late, but not knowing 
\how late it was, she had no way of telling how 
|long she had been out on the water, but she 
‘lwas determined to stay now until the train 
_had passed. 

| She was facing the home shore as she 
rowed, but it was completely hidden; she felt 
\very far away, and wondered if the family 
had missed her yet and had begun to be 
alarmed. Suddenly a rocket gleamed through 
e fog, breaking into a shower of opals. 
nother followed it and another. Eleanor 
d learned the distances along the shore so 
1] that she was sure they came from Mr. 
Charlie’s pier, and it gave her a new pain 
ms loneliness to think that they had neither 

Ss 
1 


sed her nor waited for her before begin- 


n 
"sh getting back. 
i 


ig their celebration. There was no hurry 


| 
' 
) \ She turned toward the bridge and waited 
| while the train rumbled out of Potosi. The 

schooner was feeling its way slowly through 
| the gap in the trestle, with the bridgeman’s 
‘lantern glimmering on its slackened sails. 
The draw was still open when the headlight 
of the train pierced the gloom at the end 
of the bridge. Eleanor waited breathlessly. 
She was so close that if the train had to stop 
until the draw closed she might catch a 
_ glimpse of Beach at one of the windows, 
‘looking out. It did not seem a poor, incon- 
sequent pleasure; it was something for which 
to hope. 

‘The train moved more and more slowly and 
i; = still, just as she had wished, but the 


- figures at the windows were mere black sil- 


houettes against the brilliant interiors of the 
‘cars. The light shone blindingly into her 
face for a moment, and then she dropped her 
head into her arms. The light still shone on 
‘her figure, bowed and desolate. 

Howard Beach was standing by himself at 
the rear of the last car. He saw her face 
distinctly, and when he saw her hide it he ran 
down the car-steps with an impulse to call 
her name. She was all alone in the boat, 
(drifting rapidly away from the bridge in an 
attitude of despair. 
| The necessity of reaching her kept him 
wondering what had happened. He 
nembered that at intervals along the bridge 
ere were little platforms where workmen, 
people who were crossing the trestle on 
ot, could stand at one side and wait fora 
into pass. He seized a brakeman’s lan- 
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held it down into the dark. One of the plat- 
forms was so near that at the first slow 
forward motion of the train he could step 
on to it. There was only a moment to wait. 
The car-wheels began to turn, and, still 
holding the lantern, he swung himself off 
unobserved. 

Eleanor heard her name called; she looked 
up without believing the reality of the sound. 
The drawbridge had closed and the train 
was passing under its faint twin stars. 
Behind the train, and hanging low under the 
bridge, a red light swung to and fro. She 
heard her name beyond all doubt, and, 
answering, rowed in bewilderment toward 
the trestle. 

Beach crouched on the edge of his little 
platform, swinging the lantern as low as he 
could reach, so that it would be out of sight 
from the train. 

‘“ Row close,’’ he called. 

She rowed under the edge of the platform. 
The tide was so full that there was only a 
little distance for him to drop. The boat 
jarred and grew steady again. Hesat down 
beside her on the rowing-seat, and their eyes 
met. Neither of them spoke. Alone in the 
night, with the brakeman’s lantern sending 
its warm radiance upon the close-pressing 
walls of fog, each felt sure why the other had 
come. 

The pain did not leave Eleanor’s face, and 
her nature was too direct for equivocation. 
“Don’t be grieved,’’ she said at last. ‘‘It’s 
not your fault that I am sorry now it is too 
late. I never dreamed that you would see 
me—that I would seem to be asking for pity. 
It—coming here to watch for you—was a 
sort of good-by. I—I want you to be 
happy.”’ 

‘“ A good-by,’’ he echoed. He clenched his 
hand on the edge of the seat between them. 
““T did not call you to say good-by.”’ 

The tears came into her eyes under his 
gaze and heartache held back her words. 
Through the pause came the report of a gun 
—once, twice, three times— at regular inter- 
vals. She made a tremulous motion toward 
the shore, where rockets, one after another, 
were still tracing blurred silvery lines. © 

“What is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘I believe you 


love me. Your work shall not come between 
us again.’’ 
““ Jessamine ” she said brokenly. 


“Even if she does not love you—now that 
you love her —I—no—no ” She tried to 
draw away from him toward the edge of the 
boat. 

‘‘ But Eleanor,’’ he said, ‘‘ I love you.’’ 

Wonder came into her face, and then joy. 
The moment was too solemn for caresses. 
She put out her hands and he locked them 
tight in his. ‘“‘Just as I am?’’ she asked; 
““in spite of all that I have lost in these piti- 
ful years?’”’ 

‘Tost? ?* “he ‘said ~huskily; “in every 
moment of them you havegained. You 1 
His voice broke, and the tide carried them in 
silence away from regret and doubt. 

The gun on the home shore continued 
firing, regularly, monotonously, like a signal 
or a warning. Its sound meant nothing at 
first to the two in the floating circle of light 
inclosed by fog, but at last the insistence of 
it reached their ears. 

“What does that 
dered. 

““ Does any one know you are out here?’’ 
Beach asked. ‘‘ That doesn’t sound like 
celebrating. Perhaps they are firing to guide 
you back.”’ 

“Wed better row in,’’ she decided. 
Each took an oar, and they headed the boat 
toward home. The thoughts of the day came 
back to Eleanor. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ I wish 
that Jessamine and Penn might have straight- 
ened things out between them, too.’’ 

Beach laughed contentedly. “‘If 
haven’t, they soon will,’’ he declared. 
good example is everything.’’ 

The outlines of the shore began to form 
through the fog. There was a flickering light 
low on the sand, and suddenly a great bonfire 
leaped into flame. There were figures mov- 
ing around it, and Eleanor gave the yodle 
which was a greeting or a rallying cry upon 
the Point. 

The answer came back ina chorus. 


mean?’’ Eleanor won- 


they 
ae A 


Eager 


figures ran along the pier, and as the boat 
touched the landing-stairs Mr. Charlie and 
Penn lifted Eleanor out of it, nearly dropping 
her again when they found that she was not 
alone. 


“T stepped off the train and brought her 
back,’’ Beach said quietly. ‘‘ She seemed to 
be lost in the fog.’’ 

A babel of questions and outcries arose. 
Mr. Charlie and Dorothy marched Eleanor 
between them up the pier. ‘‘ Couldn’t you 
see the rockets we sent up to guide you?”’ 
Dorothy asked. ‘“‘After we had begun firing 
them, and you didn’t come, Jessamine and 
Penn rowed ’way up the bay calling you, but 
came back to see if you had gotten in.’’ 


“And when I saw the rockets I thought you | 
had begun the celebration and were leaving | 
Eleanor | 


me to rest—so I didn’t hurry,’’ 
exclaimed in self-reproach. 

““Well,’’? Mr. Charlie said, ‘‘I bought the 
rockets especially for you, and we’ve used 
them for you. 
them all. We sent up the last one, and then 
built the fire to take their place.’’ 

“But I saw them; they were my celebration 
just the same, and if you will only forgive 
me, this will be the happiest Christmas in 
the world,’’ Eleanor declared. She slipped 
her hand through his arm. ‘‘ You see,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘I’ve found that this isn’t Kent.’’ 


Qed 


ALVA— By M. de Blowitz 


(Continued from Page 3) 


signature and the contents of it gave him the 
key of the whole mystery. This man, I can- 
not say why, had just been brutally deprived 
of his place, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation he resolved to take his revenge in 
revealing to the Princess’ father the mystery 
that he had discovered. 

“The latter’s indignation was terrible. 
He had an attack which imperiled his life. 


At 11 Pp. M. Doctor Alven was sent for, and he 


took all the necessary measures in order to 
prevent the father in his wrath from reveal- 
ing the cause, for the Doctor thus learned the 
frightful danger with which we were menaced. 
“Without a minute’s delay he went to see 
the Princess, awoke Hugot, and ordered the 
maids to awaken the Princess and myself. 
““We immediately prepared to receive the 
Doctor. Hecommunicated to us the terrible 
news. He informed us that it was particu- 
larly against me that the Sovereign’s exas- 
peration was directed, and said that again, 
accompanied by Hugot and by the two maids, 
for whom he dreaded a terrible punishment, 
I must flee without losing a moment. On 
leaving us he informed us that an hour later 
his landau with two of his best horses would 
await us at a side door, and that we would be 
driven across the frontier, which, moreover, 
was at a distance of only nine miles. 
“Hugot and the two maids, who were cool 
through all this, had quickly prepared in 
several bags everything in which I stood in 
immediate need, and I on my part collected 
all my jewels and all the silver that the 
Princess and I possessed. 
“Tt was 4 A.M. when we started and it 
was hardly five o’clock when we had crossed 
the frontier. 


‘“ As it was to be anticipated that the first 
act against the Princess would be the kidnap- 
ing of Alva, without a minute’s delay, and 
armed with a letter from Alven I set out for 
the convent, where I immediately saw the 
Superior, and two hours later Alva—to whom 
some years before I had paid a visit of sev- 
eral days, on the pretext of visiting, during a 


holiday, a property of mine on the Danube— | 


was intrusted to my hands. 

“Alva, who, save the nuns, had never seen 
any one but myself, and who perceived all 
the tenderness that I felt for 


mother. 
arms, and was glad to go with me. 

‘“We settled down, with Hugot and the 
two maids, on my property, where in an inde- 
pendent country I knew we were quite safe. 
I devoted myself to Alva’s education, having 
at my disposal more than adequate resources 
sent to me by the steward from the abundant 
revenues of the Princess’ lands; and we lived 
there for some years pending the events which 
were to bring to us the solution of the pain- 
ful situation in which we found ourselves.”’ 


Editor’s Note— The story of Alva will be con- | 


cluded next week. 


Only, it’s too bad you missed | 


her —Alva | 
vaguely, so to speak, believed that I was her | 
She flung herself effusively into my | 
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: HOW TO 
4 SET THE TABLE: g 
by f 


SARAH TYSON RCRER 


[ NSIDE the covers of this 

beautiful book is set 
forth the last word on the proper setting of 
the table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
with large photographs and will be found of 
most welcome assistance to the housekeeper. 
Sent free on request for 4c. postage to any 

address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. N, Wallingford, Conn. 


The R.W. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 
ts an assurance of excellence. 


What $5.00 Will Do 


It is hard to conceive how you can get 
more lasting enjoyment and fun out of 
five dollars than we offer in our No. 3 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


“The Easy to Play ’* 


A very fine instrument. Aself SZ 
educator, for you can readily 
play a Columbia without lessons or in 
teacher by aid of free charts and music 
book. Anagreeable musical companion and 
a capital entertainer. Unrivalled for sweetness 
of tone and capable of the most charming music. 
Every detail perfect. Unquestionably the greatest 
value for the money. 


| If your dealer hasn't it, send price tous and Others 
we will ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. $3.00 to 
THE PHONOHARP CO. $7.00 


Dept. F, 152 Liverpool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 
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“Suffolk” r4 


G 
Patent Calf i 
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Never 
Discourage 


a good foot with poor shoes; it’s 
bad form. 

Always encourage a poor foot with good 
shoes, 

Good shoes— The Florsheim Shoe —al- 
ways in good form. 

Foot form is the test of The Florsheim 
Shoe. Made over foot shape anatomical 
lasts, they go on as shoes should; and 
they keep comfortable. 

The one shoe you can judge by appear- 
ances is The Florsheim—it’s as easy as it is 
stylish; and good all through. It looks it. 
Custom shoemakers make shoe customers 
pay $8 to $12 for shoes no better, and most 
kinds of The Florsheim Shoe sell for $5.00. 


Any dealer with unhampered prejudice will tell 
you there is no better shoe made at $5.00. | 
Drop us a postal for the NEW EDITION “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting,’’ it's free. 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


Wear the “KUSHE 
and tender feet. 
a grumbl 
ts the Florsheim 


SOLE" for tired 
a philosopher of 
ces walking a joy. Jt 

Kushen-Sole”’ shoe. 


Percentage 


of pencil excel- 
lence is always 
found in 


s b] 
Dixon’s 
American 
Graphite 


Pencils 


Our booklet 
X free on 


Dixon’s Pencils are sold by dealers 
everywhere. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


STANLEY $400 }| 
Straight Back Trunks 4~ | | 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hinges. 
Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Costs no more 
Direct from factory. 


Many styles and sizes. 
than old styles. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 


Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. //+zte for 
Trunk Catalogue A-1012. 

THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. 

Toledo, Ohio 
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Matrimony vs. A Career 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It is true that the demands of marriage 
upon women are exacting. It is true that 
because of these demands women have been 
unable to compete with men in the arts and 
professions and sciences. But even in this 
hardship there is virtue. The arts and pro- 
fessions and sciences have been sufficiently 
overcrowded with mediocre talent and infe- 
rior ability without their help. If we are to 
have women entering into these fields, let us 
have women who excel; women who will 
reflect honor and glory upon theirsex; women 
of will, and wisdom, and judgment, and 
genius; extraordinary women, if you please, 
of high ideals and practical demonstration, 
normal, well-poised, and broad and clear as 
to view. That these women will marry need 
be in no sense disparaging. 


Marriage Never Killed a Genius 


Marriage never killeda genius. It could not. 
Genius will out. Not homely living, nor 
practical conditions, nor the exigencies of a 
bad marriage, nor yet the more formidable 
comfort and content of a gooc one, can put 
down genius or stifle its expression. For 
genius is not a matter of time spent in prac- 
tice. It is not evidenced by a trick of the 
hand that carves or paints, nor is it the out- 
put of the polished intellect. That which we 
call genius is the voice of the soul, speaking 
through these mediums its message of beauty 
and love and truth. It is not by the manual 
labor of drilling at these various arts that the 
notes are found which strike the chord for 
lasting fame, but by the development of the 
individual soul. When that soul has grown 
to such magnificence and fullness that its mes- 
sage is ripe and ready to benefit, it overflows; 
and no power on earth can confine the greater 
soul to the limits it has outgrown. 

When talent confronts us we marvel at the 
beauties of finesse, of technique, of color and 
form. When genius speaks we are dumb. 
We are awed by something greater than art, 
which is Nature —the soul of Nature —flash- 
ing forth its message as a spark that passes 
criticism, passes admiration, and seeks and 
finds the soul of man, as swift and straight as 
steel goes to the loadstone. 

Thus does genius work. It does not de- 
mand for the fulfillment of its purpose the 
setting apart of a life or the abnormal twist- 
ing of one’s natural instincts and inclinations. 
To make every hour as famous as we can; to 
do the best there is in us; to carry out, in less 
illumined hours, the promptings of those 
enlightened moments when the divine within 
us wakes; to be what we would seem; to 
have within us the genius with which we 
would impress the world; to live simply and 
sincerely and naturally, these are the ways 
and means to lasting fame. That which we 
are, nor more nor less, is embodied in that 
which we do. Our accomplishment suffers 
by our limitations and thrives with our devel- 
opment. For the great work, the complete 
life is necessary; the complete mental and 
physical and spiritual life; and these are not 
attained in the single state, which is one of 
incompletion. Marriage is popularly called 
a discipline, but it is more than _ that. 
Through its new and certain responsibilities 
men and women acquire character; through 
its suffering they gain enduring power; 
through its joys they learn gratitude, and 
touch the beauties of humility. A happy 
marriage is a compact of unselfishness; and 
out of unselfishness springs all the good of 
living. There is no emotion that falls to the 
lot of man so good and so far-reaching in 
result as unselfish love. There is no surer, 
quicker means of finding happiness than the 
wish and effort to make another happy. 
There is no better equipment for stirring the 
heart and mind and soul of mankind than by 
developing the heart and mind and soul of 
one’s self by these means of marriage which 
God has put at our disposal. No man or 
woman is of himself a perfect whole; but it 
rests with himself to obtain the perfection of 
the unit, by uniting with some heart and mind 
and soul and self which shall supply, or com- 
plement, or round out that which he lacks or 
wherein he is weak. 


The Old Problem of the Old Maid 


In the annals of the great are names of them 
that never married, and of them that gave up 
all for their ‘‘ careers’? tilllateinlife. Then 
bad marriages embittered and changed skep- 
tics into cynics. But who shall say to what 
heights their genius might have risen, or to 
what breadths their fame might have been 
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ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


No Honing! No Grinding! 


Send for free 
book, ‘‘HINTS 
TO SHAVERS.’ 


THE 


SEanteyacnens 


RAZOR 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 


WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 


KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING 
By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 


Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.50 each. 


Double Concave for 
extra hard 
beards, 

$3.00. 


| RRR Soc eM, 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT —" 


one which is used daily by the recipient—is a diary. It increases 
in value every day. It will be appreciated by man, woman and 
child and is a constant reminder of the giver. The handsomest, 
best and cheapest diary is 


Huebsch’s YEAR BOOK 


FOR 1903 


It contains 365 pages, each with the day, date, number of days 
past and to come, for memoranda and record; calendars for three 
years, postal information and a silk ribbon book mark. 


PRICES, DELIVERED: 
“YOUR MEMORY IN CLOTH COVERS” 


Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire f 
Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgage 
Insurance Policies and other valuable papers. 


(Copyrighted) 


No. 23, Cloth bound, 6x9, $0.75 
No. 24. es - 4y%,x 5%, .50 
“EDITION DE LUXE” 

No. 25, Leather bound,6x9Q, 1.65 


No. 26. s s¢ 4¥%x53, 1.10 
Nos. 25 and 26 are beautiful specimens of bookmaking; yellow 
bond paper; rich red leather covers decorated in gold; gilt edges; 
round corners and marble-paper fly-leaves. Edition is limited, 
Nos. 23 and 24 are handsome and substantial and will stand as 
much handling as the higher-priced books. 


An individual name stamped in gold on any book, 15 cents extra, 


Illustrated circular giving list of prominent users, and special price 
for lots of six or more Year Books to out-of-town purchasers, free. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Mir., 151 Nassau St., New York ‘ j 
Stafford’s $21.00 Desk 


Finished golden polished, 
fine quartered oak front, 
built up panels and wri- 
ting bed, double deck top, 
moulded stiles, automatic 
locks, 2 legal blank draw- 
ers, letter file, 6 all wood 
file boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, center 
drawer, document file, 
card index drawer with 
ecards, back paneled and 
}/ polished. 48 in. long, 30 
in. wide, 48 in. high. Sent 
| to any responsible person 
| on approval. Ask for 
catalogs with factory 
prices: 


House Furniture, No. 94. 


PRICE $8.00. 


Approximate weight, 50 lbs. First-class lock, dyplicate 3 
Inside climensions, 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, 4 inches dee 
Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 


Ireight prepaid east of Denver, 


140-page tllustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address 
The Victor Safe and Lock Co., Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ob 


% PER ANNUM 
On Your Savings 


DEPOSITS may be made or withdrawn at any 
| time and bear earnings for every day in- 

vested. Payable quarterly by check. Our oper 
ations are confined to strictly high-grade, gilt- 
edged real-estate securities. Our business is 
non-speculative and regularly inspected by and 
under absolute supervision of State Banking 
Department. 


Write at once for full particulars, and endorsements 
of prominent clergymen and professional men. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000. 


Office Furniture, No. 93. 
Typewriters, all makes, *‘T."" 


E.H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Assets, $1,600,000. 


| INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1135 Broadway, New York 


Reliable Information 


about-orange growing, fruit culture, vege- 
table gardening, grain growing, poultry, 
climate, soil, water, lands, power, markets, 
manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 


For printed matter and other information write 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


Representing State Commercial Organizations, 
Department LL, 25 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
Tasteful and Appropriate Christmas Gift: 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on! 
Mi both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 


colors sent free. > 4 th St | 
ept. 5, 233 So, 5th St. 
g. Co. (Inc.) “*Phitadelphia, Pa. 


CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon 

Colorado. We secure reduced 

rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 

above States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 333 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Middle Join 


Keep the 
Fingers 
Clean 


The Largest 
and Strongest 
Gold Pens 


If no local Dealer can supply 
you, send direct to the makers 


“A. A.Waterman & Co, Dept F, 22 Thames St, NewYork City 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks. 


S INCE the announcement 


of our Reduced Price Sale 

a few weeks ago several 
hundred pieces of  suitings 
and cloakings have been dis- 
posed of. There is’still a rich 
assortment, but you must act 
quickly if you wish to take 
advantage of it. 

Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 
made to order of the newest 
materials at one-third less 
| than regular prices. Per- 
fect in fashion, shape and 
workmanship. 
| Note these reductions: 
| Tailor-Made Suits; former price 
| $10, reduced to $6.67. 
| $12 Suits reduced to $8. 
| $15 Suits reduced to $10. 
\ Skirts, made of all-wool 
| materials; former price 
| $5, reduced to $3.34. 

» $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
_ Costumesof Black VelvetCords and Corduroy, former price 
| $17, reduced to $11.34. $19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 
| Attractive Coats, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
| $15 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Skirts, former price $6, I 
) reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

\ Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 

\ Traveling Suits, Raglans, Etc. 
|| We are also closing out a few Sample Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks at one-half of regular prices. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price- List will 
besent free upon request. Every garment guaran- 
teed to fit and please; if it does not, send it back 

promptly and we will refund your money. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


The Den Delightful 


Personality pervades The Den. It 
is the logical theme of decoration, 
and cannot be too strongly accent- 
ed. The fitting floor covering is 


—a reflection of outdoor life. Beautiful tones 
of green and its kindred shadings, harmoniz- 
ing with any favored color. Costs less than 
ingrain ; wears likewilton, cleanlyas tile. 
Various widths. Art squares and rugs of all 
sizes; at all dealers. Hor free book send to 
St. Paul, Minn.; 50 S. Canal St., Chicago, 
or 41 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 


One “BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 


Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps, or One 
Hundred Candles 
Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 
yA beautiful, pure white, steady, safe 
N light. NO WICK! NO GREASE! NO 


SMOKE! NO ODOR! Hang or Set it 
Over 100 Styles. 


Agents Wanted 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio 


anywhere. 


yan be put in place in a minute with no other tool but a little 
ack hammer and need never be removed. When you wish 
0 take up the stair carpet, just open the catches at each end (it is 
*S €aSy as opening a door) and remove the rod. 

A full set of fasteners for any stairway sent prepaid for 

75 cents and the name of your dealer. Write for booklet. 


q 
3LOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 94 Hill St., Calumet, Michigan 
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known, had their genius grown by the aid of 
wise and proper marriage, which Nature has 
indicated as a means for man’s widest devel- 
opment. 

And if marriage he essential to the best 
attainment of man, it is indispensable to a like 
attainment in woman. Into the life of every 
woman must come a time when old-maidism 
—even old-maidism touched with the saving 
grace of material and artistic success — is just 
as barren and empty and joyless as Nature 
intended that it should be. In every woman 
the maternal instinct is born; and it develops 
as the good in her develops. In every human 
being love is born; and in exact ratio as the 
desire to love and be loved expands does the 
human being become better, and the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind become more 
possible. In every subject of a nation patri- 
otism is born, and as the man or the woman 
becomes a better citizen, love for his country 
and devotion to its interests mark the progress 
of his growth. The good citizen desires the 
nation of which heisa part to be the strongest 
nation in the world. And the strength of a 
nation lies in its homes. The national stand- 
ards of integrity, morality and statesmanship 
generate from the homes. The social and 
economic problems of the day emanate from 
and evolutetowardthehomes. The menwho 
directly guide and guard and uphold the 
nation— its statesmen, its soldiers, its citi- 
zens, its merchants, its masters—come out 
of those homes and are a power for good or for 
evil according to the mental, moral and phys- 
ical health of the mothers who bore them, 
and the atmosphere of the homes in which 
they were reared. 

Why, then, with these possibilities—nay, 
more, these responsibilities—looming up 
before womankind, should she not suffer who 
passes the field where grapes hang heavy and 
the vintage is rich and rare, to labor ina field 
of stubble intended for hardier feet; to plow, 
and furrow, and sow a crop whose fruit is 
empty husks; to graze in a pasture whose 
fodder, when it yields at all, cannot satisfy 
one pang of a good and normal woman’s 
hunger? 

Fame never fulfilled a good woman’s ideals. 
The adulation of the public never touched 
that chord which vibrates only to the adula- 
tion of the one. The applauding voice of the 
multitude never echoed with the resonance 
that holds in the call of wife and mother; and 
all of their outstretched hands, though each 
hold forth a laurel wreath, never rivaled the 
soft caress that falls from baby hands. 

Yet it is not given to every woman to find 
a mate, and to them that fail of the best that 
life can give the opening of new avenues and 
the possibilities of the career are a Godsend. 
A successful career is better than a bad mar- 
riage, and even an unsuccessful struggler after 
fame has made a happier choice than the 
woman who marries for convenience. 

As for the world, it cares not for the sex of 
its genius. It wants the best, and needs the 
best, and will applaud the best, be man or 
woman its creator; and it wants it just as 
hard as they who have it can possibly want 
to give it. 


Woman's Touch in Arts and Professions 


As for the arts and professions, they must of 
necessity benefit by woman’s handling. In 
all the fine arts delicacy of touch, instinct, 
imagination, sympathy, fineness— peculiarly 
feminine characteristics — are essential quali- 
fications for success. When woman has added 
to these the broader view and the better logic 
that will result from contact with affairs, the 
consistent reasoning power that will result 
from equal educational advantages and phys- 
ical temperament that equals her spiritual 
endowment, she will be equipped for the 
“ career’? in a way that will revolutionize the 
history of ethics. She will paint pictures that 
“‘almost’’ breathe; she will carve stone into 
sculpture that ‘‘almost’’ speaks; she will 
write books that ‘‘ almost ’’ throb with the liv- 
ing pulse of ahuman heart. And when she has 
won her fame and worn her laurels she will 
realize that she has ‘‘ almost’’ imitated that 
which she was qualified to do—to put into the 
world a living, vital, influential reality, with 
an actual soul to uplift the soul of man, with 
a palpitating heart to warm the hearts of its 
fellows, with a thinking mind to bea force 
amongst intellects. 

There are many paths by which women may 
attain to the glory of a ‘‘career.’? The com- 
ing years will offer greater opportunities and 
the coming woman will meet them with 
greater capabilities. But there can be only 
one career in which woman can reach the 
pinnacle of her powers and utilize to the full | 
every talent that God has given her. And | 
that career is Motherhood. 
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Theoretically, the buffet-smoking- 
library car of the 


Golden State 
Limited 


is for men only. 


Ir. 


Practically, it isn’t. 


It is a favorite resort for 


lady passengers —a place where they go for an 
hour or two, while husband, brother, father or friend 
talks tariff revision and smokes a fragrant cigar. 


a 


Ms. To 


The Golden State Limited leaves 
Chicago daily via the El] Paso—Rock 
Island route. Less than three days 
to Los Angeles. Through cars to 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 
Electric lights; electric fans; bath 
room; barber shop; Booklovers’ 
Library; compartment and standard 
sleepers; observation, dining and 
library cars. 


Cut out this ad. and mail 
it, with name and address, 
to this office, and beauti- 
fully illustrated book about 
California will be sent free. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, P. T. M., Chicago, Il. 


The KAISERIN (No. 
Lloyd). Chartered. Take 


German 
our 


ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, Feb- 
ruary 7th. $400 up. 
WEST INDIES, 1903, January 14th, $125 
up. NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. Anew era 
in World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 


| start you with an album and 300 genuine stamps ff 


parties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- | 


STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10c we will 


from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, 


68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. discount. \ 
Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 


| AYS LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


ac The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, N.Y. Dept. No. 30. ‘i 
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for 
Comfort 


President 


Suspenders 


For the holidays 
are in single pair boxes. 
Nice presents. 
Fifty cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 
or post prepaid from 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 231 G, Shirley, Mass. 


President playing cards, unique, enter- 
taining, instructive. Ask your dealer. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


‘WATERPROOF 
PLASTER 
For Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, 
Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating onthe sensitive parts 
will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or 
heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and im- 
mediately dries, forming a tough, 


transparent,colorless waterproof 
coating. 


MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc. 


are all liable to bruise, scratch, or 
scrape their skin. ‘‘ New-Skin” 
will relieve these injuries, will 
not wash off, and after itis applied 
the injury is forgotten, as ‘‘ New- 
Skin’? makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is 
healed under it. 


ANTISEPTIC. ASEPTIC} 
MILL HEAL ANY CUT] 
9 OR SCRAPE. 


EACH. 

Pocket Size (Size of 
illustration). . . 10c 
Family Size . 725 


2-0z. Bottles (for 
Surgeons and Hos- 
Pitals)y cis) 2 bees OC 


At the Druggists, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., Dept. R, 107 Fulton Street, New York 


A delightful profession, quickly learned. 
Pays well. Good positions secured for 
graduates. Only college of photography 


in the world. Annually graduates hun- 
dreds from all states and foreign 
living 


countries. Terms easy, 
Inexpensive. 
FREE — beautiful illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
952 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Il. 


LEARN SHORTHAND AND MOVE UPWARD!! 
You may not know it, young people, but there's nothing in all the world 
like shorthand work to lift you to higher and better things We loan you a 
Remington Typewriter, train you in its use and in Gregg Shorthand by mail 
lessons—help you find a position in any city you choose. Very low tuition 
You may earn something while learning—we you how. 
MERCANTILE STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 195 CANAL, CHICAGO 


THE 


—— Che 
Reading Table 


Lord Milner’s Bath 


““Some of the unfortunate happenings in 
South Africa were caused by the failure of 
officials in high places to note warning con- 
ditions which were obvious to people occu- 
pying less exalted points of view,’’ said an 
American mining engineer recently returned 
from the Transvaal. 

‘“ Lord Milner, for example, is a statesman 
of conspicuous ability, yet he has at times 
been blind to facts which were obvious to 
every one else. 

““Some time before war 
between the British and the Boers there was 
a water famine in Johannesburg. There had 
been no effort to expand the water system to 
meet the demands of a rapidly growing popu- 
lation, and the city fairly gasped with thirst. 

‘* The citizens, or rather inhabitants, had 
other grievances, and it was decided to invite 
Lord Milner to Johannesburg and lay mat- 
ters before him. The first morning after his 
arrival he amazed the hotel attendants by 
ordering a bath. Bathing wasa luxury which 
even therich were denied at that time. Poor 
people had to go unwashed, while the wealthy 


| dipped daintily into basins filled with im- 


ported English soda at two shillings a bottle. 

“But Lord Milner’s orders could not be 
ignored. Pitchers were drained of scant con- 
tents, but the sum total made a poor showing 
for the prospective plunge of His Lordship. 

*** Fill the tub with soda water,’ exclaimed 
the proprietor. 

‘So Lord Milner splashed all unconscious 
of the drought and panic his ablutions had 
brought upon the rest of the establishment. 

“Later that day, among the grievances sub- 
mitted to him was the woful scarcity of water. 

“* “Scarcity of water?’ he repeated. ‘ Scar- 
city of water? I’ve observed no scarcity, 
gentlemen; I’ve had my bath this morning.’ ”’ 


A Good and Faithful Servant 


While Mark Twain was spending some 
time recently at his summer home, Quarry 
Farm, at Elmira, he found that, preparing 
to take a drive one evening, he should 
remain out until late. He therefore told his 
hostler that he need not wait for him, instruct- 
ing him when he had finished his work to lock 
the stable and place the key under a stone, 
the location of which Mr. Clemens described 
with much exactness. 

When Mr. Clemens reached home after his 
drive he was surprised to find that the key 
was not in its place. When his patience had 
been exhausted he awoke the hostler and 
received this explanation: 

‘Mr. Clemens, I found a better place.’’ 


The Prayerful Ashman 


“A neighbor of mine out at Rye has a 
most observant youngster,’’ said Francis 


Wilson at the Players’ Club, New York, 
the other night. ‘‘ Not long ago hesaid to his 
mother: 


““* Mother, I think the man who takes away 
our ashes isthe best man I know. I think he 
is even better than father.’ 

“His mother expressed surprise and asked 
why he thought the ashman better than his 
father. 

““* Well,’ said the boy, ‘he came with a 
poor old mule the other day and after he had 
filled his wagon he told the mule to get up. 
But the mule was tired and would not go. 
The man whipped the mule hard, but even 
then it would not go. Then that good man 
sat down on the grass and told the poor mule 
all about Jesus and the bad place.’ ’’ 


A Comfortable Visit 


Since John Barrett’s appointment to a 
Commissionership to represent the St. Louis 
World’s Fair he has become greatly inter- 
ested in the history and future of Missouri. 

In Hongkong recently Mr. Barrett in con- 
versation with a traveler from St. Louis said: 

““T like the patriotic way in which natives 
of Missouri speak of their commonwealth. I 
never met but one renegade Missourian, and 
he was a long way from his native heath. 

“Tt wasin Oregon. I had occasion to take 
a trip by stage and I climbed on the front seat 
to talk with the driver, who seemed to be an 
interesting character. 

“““You are a Missourian, are you not?’ 
said I, judging from his accent and wishing 
to pay him a compliment. 
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The synonyms 
for perfection 
in Automobile 
construction of 
two continen 
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THAT 


SUCCEED 


The seed house of D. Landreth & Sons, the oldest in America, has had 119 years’ experience with seeds, 
and the results of this are placed at the service of farmers and gardeners in a finely illustrated catalogue, 
issued FREE. No grower of seeds, professional or amateur, can afford to be without the valuable information 

contained in this catalogue. Send for it. 


WHITE STAR CLIMBER 


No one beside Landreth offers this exquisite in-door Winter climber for window decoration. In the house 
immediately. 
“4 D. Landreth & Sons 
‘ JAS. VICK, formerly of Rochester, 


it will bloom all Winter, covering a window; and in Spring, after being cut down and planted out, will 
Good Gardens 
“if Philadelphia 
| Manager of Mail Order Department PAA! 12 5 
Sore? ~ ] 


grow 15 feet high before Mid-Summer. Regular price 20 cents, but offered now for four 2c. stamps if ordered 
Assured 


of Osteopathy 


Is the only thoroughly equipped | 
teopathic College in the east. 
clinical and laboratory facilities 


LETTERS from 
a SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON 


Do you realize that this book will make 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


for your son or your employees ? 


not only the course dict: 
by the Associated Coll 
of Osteopathy, but also 
ditional studies, which 
experience has shown to be essential to success 
. Individual attention is given each studew 
the heads of departments, and thorough compet 
is the only possible result. To anyone contempla' 
the adoption of this profession, we would be pl 
to forward our latest annual. Address 


ATLANTIC SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY, Wilkesbarre, 


BOYS CAN MAKE MONE 


The Girls, any industrious, honest person, you' 
or old, can have their pay in cash selling 


Battles’ Reliable Seeds 


No outlay required. We furnish stock, sample case and the mea 
¢ of building up a paying trade in your own locality. Will m 
A high-class, interfere with any other business. Illustrated booklet, “‘ Battle 
self-regulating Plan,’’ gives full information and reports from others. dr 
incubator on a = ( tf Dept. E, FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, New 
small scale. a sayy — 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically and 
perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 


Written by GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. Published by ff 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON, and | 


For Sale by Every Bookseller 


If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 

your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
with terms and twenty por- 


traits of well-known news- 

paper artists and illustrators. = 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bldg., N. Y. = 


OU’RE LOOKING 


for just sucha machine AA 
as Miller's new 


Ideal Incubator} 


the perfect hatcher, sent on 30 
days’ trial. Absolutely automatic. 
Test it yourself. Big poultry and 

poultry supply book free. : 


J.W. MILLER OO., Box 54, Freeport, Ill. 


this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 


Fine Violins 


Largest Stock on this continent, 
comprising the celebrated Hawley 
Collection, Write for new catalog 
(free) containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in color and photographic 
reproductions of a number of fine 
violins. List of Solo instruments 
ranging in price from $50 to $10,- 
000. Prices very low, value con- 
sidered. Monthly payments may 
be arranged. SPECIAL: Violins 
sent on seven days’ examination. 


SPECIAL 
VALUES IN 


ee 


Formal certificate of genuineness | BOOKS AT ; When calling, please ask fo 
with each instrument. LIBERAL MR. GRANT ‘ 
LYON & HEALY __11 Adams Street, Chicago | DISCOUNTS Wheacver yee Se 


Before buying books write for quotations. An asso! 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduc: 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New 


Announcements, Calling 
Cards and Monogram 


Wedding Invitations Cards and. ‘Monogram 


in the latest styles. Finest work. Write for samples and prices. 
Elite Engraving Co., N. E. Cor. Arch and 13th, Philadelphia (Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


WE-WANTATunny[Aace- 
TWAT. anrA funny SE LAUGH: 


We will give ten FREE Scholarships by mail, with personal criti- 
cism, in the National School of Caricature for the ten funniest 
faces of any kind. This offer will close two weeks from date of 
this publication. We will notify you of the winners by mail. You 
will also receive one beautiful illustrated publication on Art and Artists. 


DAN McCARTHY, Director 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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A WELCOME HOLIDAY GIFT 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 
= 515 


Our handsome book 
‘ The Near Distance’ 
sent free on request. 


<3 
i 
m 


Its magnify- f & 
in ower, 
field Flew and 
clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, 
even in those binoculars 
costing twice as much. 
Ask your dealer for it. If 
‘he has none in stock, send 
us $15 and receive one on ap- 
roval. If not satisfactory, return 
jit (at our expense). We will refund 
your money. 

USED BY U.S.SIGNAL CORPS 
\GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 36 Linden Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS: 

‘For New England: A. J. Lloyd & Co., 323 Washington 
| 8t., Boston 
\For Greater New York: Gall & Lembke, 21 Union Square 
\For Pittsburgh: W. E. Stieren Co,, 544 Smithfield St. 
|For California: C. H. Wood, 1153 Wash, St., Oakland, 


. 


SAFETY 


AUTOMATIC 


aac: Revolver 


5 distinguished for its Safety devices 
| Accidental Discharge 

_ Impossible ; BS, S @Q 
Yyourdeal/er or sent to any address 
cash with order (CATALOGUES FREE) 


er Johnsons Arms & Cycle Works 


, 
_—s-« FITCHBURG, MASS. 
RS ST. NEW YORK. 


_ with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Leg Swellings, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
te Stockings | 


Zz furnish quick and 
often permanent re- 
lief. We weave them 
| to your measure from 
| new elastic (inade 
| eo by us), insuring fit 
‘d durability, and we sell and ship direct 
‘ce the looms to you at manufacturers’ 


ces. Send for Catalogue, measuring direc- . 
ns and prices. 


TRTIS & SPINDELL CO., Alley Bldg., Lynn, Mass. 
ne acl ar 


FORTUNES 


easily made 
when you get 


*1500 


2 s# for acoin like this 
or $25 for dimes of 1894 M. M. “S”, or 
$3 each for certain nickel one, three or 
tive cents, ortwo cents, and from $10 
to $1500 for thousands of rare Amer- 
NN ican and foreign coins, stamps, and 

\ paper money. We pay cash, square 
g imo dealing. Send 2 stamps for large 4 pave 

“OY circular. Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass. 


1 a ee ee 


b id D , A warm iron transfers 
pro ery CSIgns the design to any ma- 
‘A terial. On receipt of 
cents I will send a catalogue showing hundreds 
designs and about 24 styles of initials. After 
|" receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
orth of designs, which I will send you free of charge. 


)SEPH WALKER, Box E. P., Irvington, N. J. 


——— ae 


THE SATURDAY 


“ Tnstantly the driver pulled up his horses, 
wound the reins savagely about the brake, 
and turning upon me, fairly yelled in my face: 

““* Look a-here, pardner, don’t yer never 
make thet crack again. My parents went to 
Missouri onct to visit, and they visited ther 
twenty year, and durin’ that ther visit I was 
born, but Jet me tell yer right now, onct for 
all, thet I’m no derned Missourian.’ ’’ 


A New School of Medicine 


“Dry docks?’’ quizzedly repeated a Vas- 
sar senior along about commencement time 
to Senator Chauncey M. Depew as _ the 
subject came up in a conversation between 
them. ‘‘ Why, Senator Depew, what is a dry 
dock?”’ 

‘CA thirsty physician, to be sure,’’ replied 
Mr. Depew, as his face expanded into one of 
his good-natured smiles. 


Doctor James’ Poster Trousers 


Dr. Edmund J. James, President of the 
Northwestern University, isa self-made man. 
It was largely through his own exertions 
that he was able to go through Harvard and 
complete his education at German universi- 
ties. 

At times in his student career he had diffi- 


culties in making ends meet, and in this 


connection he tells an interesting story of an 
expedient he invoked while at Harvard to 
obtain a slight assistance from a relative who 
had promised to further his ambitions but 
whose performance in that regard had been 
slow. 

Doctor James’ roommate at college was 
Joseph French Johnson, now Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of New 
York. 

The young men were from the same town. 

‘“With my frugal relative,’’ 
James, ‘‘ my friend Johnson stood better than 
I. Whatever he did was held up as an exam- 
ple. 
was to own an extra pair of trousers which 
might be kept exclusively for wear on Sundays 
and other special occasions. Other needs, 
however, were sourgent that I found I should 
have to content myself with one pair, and, at 
the time of which I speak, these were not all 
that could be desired. 

‘“ One day Johnson turned up with a brand- 
new pair. I realized that if my economical 
relative knew that Johnson had a second pair 
of trousers Ialso should be able to get a pair. 

“The question was how to make a con- 
vincing presentation of the case. Simply 
to write did not commend itself to my judg- 
ment. Finally I hit upon a plan which I 
diplomatically presented to Johnson. It was 
that we should make an express package of 
the new trousers and send them to my rela- 
tive. This would show that Johnson not only 
boasted of new trousers but that he actually 
owned them without being under the stern 
necessity of wearing themevery day. I must 
confess that it was an act of great friendly 
self-denial on Johnson’s part, for his elder 
pair were in but fragile health. The experi- 
ment worked like a charm. By return 
express Johnson’s trousers came back and 
with them, consigned to me, was a pair which 
the old gentleman had himself selected. 
The cut was a trifle bizarre and the pattern 
might have gladdened the eye of a poster 
artist.” 

Professor Johnson tells the rest of the story. 

‘James’ appearance in his new trousers 
was an event in our college life. One of the 
first persons he encountered as he stalked 


said Doctor | 


One of my early ambitions in college | 


across the campus was President Eliot, who | 


had a high opinion of James’ genius and 
sense of humor, and took pleasure in crossing 
wits with him. 

““* Good-morning, Mr. James,’ said the 
President; ‘let me congratulate you on look- 
ing almost as bright as you really are.’ 

‘““ Mr. Eliot,’ replied James, assuming a 
statuesque attitude designed to bring his 
resplendent trousers into conspicuous relief, 
‘TI have reached that proud position in life 
where I can speak of my other pants.’ ”’ 


The Lucky Thirteen 


A story which illustrates Joseph Choate’s 
readiness of wit and the patriotic character 
of his Americanism comes to this country 
through diplomatic channels. 

Inarecent conversation with the Queen the 
talk happened to drift to folk-lore, supersti- 
tion and kindred topics. 

‘Do you in America,’’ asked the Queen, 
‘believe that 13 is an unlucky number?’’ 

“No, Your Majesty, we do not,’’ replied 
Mr. Choate; ‘‘ the eternal foundations of our 
Republic were built upon the number 13.”’ 
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The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten 


million Elgin watches 


act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. 


Every 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word “ Elgin,’’ en- 


graved on 
watches. 


Copyright, 1902, by 
C. & A. R'y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures 10 inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example of 
lithographic art. 


«THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send 25c., with name of publication in which you 
read this advertisement, to Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago & Alton 
Railway, 328 Monadnock Bldg., CH1caGo, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louis, KANSAS CiTy and PEORIA. 


(ONEITA) 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
ly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the 
front. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in great va- 
riety of fabrics and 
weights. 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere 


Send for Itlustrated Booklet, 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 

) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


the works of the world's best 
Send for free booklet about watches. 


f Abopitive Relief eco — 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 

skin. ‘‘A little higher in price, 

perhaps, than worthless sub- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.’” 
Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 


where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the orig- 
inal). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Boys’ Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make Toys, Steam En- 
gines, Photo Cameras, Microscopes, Tele- 
graphs, Telephones, Magic Lanterns, 
AZolian Harps, Boats, Kites, Balloons, 
Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and 
many others, all so plain and simple that 
any boy can easily make. 2OO illustra- 
tions. This great book by mail, 10 Cents. 


BATES & COMPANY, Box 34, Boston, Mass, 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893. Full partic- 
ulars /vee concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations— When and 
where held in every State, our methods, etc. 
Write to-day. 
National Correspondence 

Institute, 19-42 Second National 


Bank Bldg., Washington, D, C. 
Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 
STUDY years. Plan approved by s 
Judges and Educators. . 
LAW Prepares for the bar. gy 


Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory- 


Opens new prospects in 
business. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 
now. Catalogue free. 


The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate em- 
8 ployment and furnish free passes to 
destinations. We always have more 
orders for operators than we can fill, 
and can give ourstudents choice of different 
railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
WY catalogue giving full information. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


BEES 


For Break 


fi 


YOU CAN BE CURED”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured hun- 
dreds of others. 80-page book sent free. The 
Philadelphia Institute—the pioneer school 
for stammerers, 1033 and 1043 Spring Garden 


St., Philadelphia. E. S. Johnston, President 

and Founder, who cured him- 

18th Year selfafterstammering 40 years. 

STAMP COLLECTORS v's ps.ihe- 
two bargains. 


Honduras, 1891, le to 1 peso, 35 cents. 
Honduras, 1891, 2, 5, 10 pesos, 35 cents. 
Both of the above'’sets, consisting of 14 magnificent 
stamps, only 65 cents. Fine stamps on approval at 50 


percent. discount. J, [, MORRISON, Smethport, Pa. 
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PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Home of the 


Peoples Savings Bank 


This bank was founded in 1866, 
It has capital and surplus of $700,000, and assets 
of over $10,000,000. It accepts deposits by mail 
and allows four per cent. interest, compounded 
twice a year, on all savings accounts. 
gio 
D. MCK. LLoyp. « : 
THOMAS WIGH [MAN 
EDWARD E. DUFF . 
JAMES K. DUFF . 


. . President. 

. Vice-President, 

- Secretary-Treasurer. 

Assistant Sec'y-Treas. 
SIDNEY F. MURPHY . . Auditor. 
CHAS. W. KISER . Manas yer Mortg gage Dept. 

TRUSTEES 

D. McK. Lloyd, a E, W. Painter, Wm. R. Thompson,” 

Thomas Wightman, J. Moorhead, Robert Wardrop, 

Hon. Edwin H. Stowe, Davia P. Black, Edward E, Duff. 

The booklet telling how to BANK BY MAIL sent free tf 

you mention The Satur day Evening Post. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Would you be interested 


IF 8 NO DOUBT 
in your own mind 


Finest 


That this Machine was a real $65.00 s 
Machines 
for Finest 


Machine which you coulc 1 obtain $20, 50 
‘direct from factory’ at . Homies 
ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRADE 


““YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE.” 


FIRST, get our Beautiful Catalogue and make your selec- 
tion out of 35 STYLES and kinds of finish; then, the machine 
selected will be sent to your own home, Absolutely Free 
of any cost to you. You will please try it, examine it, and 
return it, if you like, or keep it and pay our low factory 
price. Samples of Work done on this machine sent to any 
lady upon request. Ask for Special Catalogue No. B 1012. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Toledo, Ohio 
(EXCLUSIVE MAKERS.) 


The Beattie 
Cigarette 
Machine 


is a handsome nickel-plated 
novelty that will roll a per- 
fect cigarette from your 
favorite tobacco. It distrib- 
utes the tobacco evenly, 
firmly presses it into shape, 
while the cigarette always 
has a uniform diameter. 
Makes a cigarette of long cut 
or granulated tobacco. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Thou- 
sands in use. Sent by mail 
to any address on receipt 
of 35 cents. 


C. S. NORTHUP MFG, CO. 
Hartford, New York 


KT REES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 


glARt Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc. 


COTTA TAVIS HAN 


A GOOD POSITION and salary 
await expert Bookkeepers. We 
teach you accounts thoroughly by 
mail, charging only for supplies 
and not for tuition unless we place 
you in a paying position. Ifyou 
wish to better yourself write for our 
guarantee offer and our free book, 
“How to Succeed in Business.”’ 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
Pare, BEzTO, Rothester, &. 2 i. 


HALAL EEE TYEE 
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| him as he kissed her good-by. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Can I come in? I followed the servant 
right up, you see. I know——”’ 

““Yes, yes. Come in,’’ answered Jadwin. 

Laura, her face flushing, threw a fold of the 
couch cover over her costume as Gretry, his 
hat still on his head, stepped quickly into 
the room. 

Jadwin met him half-way, and Laura from 
her place on the couch heard the rapidly 
spoken words between the general and his 
lieutenant. 

“ Now we’re in for it!’’ Gretry exclaimed. 

““Yes—well?’’ Jadwin’s voice was as in- 
cisive and quick as the fall of an ax. 

‘“T’ve just found out,’’ said Gretry, ‘‘ that 
Crookes and his crowd are going to take hold 
to-morrow. There’ll be the deuce to pay in 
the morning. They are going to attack us 
the minute the gong goes.’’ 

““Who’s with them?’’ 

““T don’t know; nobody does. Sweeny, of 
course. But he has a gang back of him— 
besides, he’s got good credit with the banks. 
I told you you’d have to fight him sooner or 
later:?’ 

“Well, we’ll fight him, then. Don’t you 
get scared. Crookes ain’t the Great Mogul.’’ 

““Holy Moses, I’d like to know who is, 
then.’’ 

“Tam. And he’s got to know it. There’s 
not room for Crookes and me in this game. 
One of us two has got to control this market. 
If he gets in my way, by Heaven, I’1l smash 
him!”’ 

“Well, then, J., you and I have got to do 
some tall talking to-night. You’d better 
come down to my office right away. Court 
is there already. It was him, nervy little 
cuss, that found out about Crookes. Can 
you come now, at once? -Good-evening, Mrs. 
Jadwin; I’m sorry to take him from you, but 
business is business.’’ 

No, it was not. To the wife of the great 
manipulator, listening with a sinking heart 
to this courier from the front, it was battle. 
The Battle of the Streets was again in array. 
Again the trumpet sounded, again the rush 
of thousands of feet filled all the air. Even 
here, here in her home, her husband’s head 
upon her lap, in the quiet and stillness of 
her hour, the distant rumble came to her ears. 
Somewhere, far off there in the darkness of 
the night, the great forces were manceuvring 
for position once more. To-morrow 
come the grapple, and one or the other must 
fall—her husband or the enemy. How keep 
him to herself when the great conflict im- 
pended? She knew how the thunder of the 
captains and the shoutings appealed to him. 
She had seen him almost leap to his arms out 
of herembrace. He wasall the man she had 
called him; any less strong, less eager, less 
brave, she would have loved him less. Yet 
she had lost him again, lost him at the very 
moment she believed she had won him back. 

“Don’t go, don’t go,’’ she whispered to 
““Oh, dearest, 


don’t go! This was my evening.”’ 
““T must, I must, Laura. Good-by, old 
girl. Don’t keep me—see, Sam is waiting.’’ 


He kissed her hastily twice. 

““Now, Sam,’’ he said, turning toward the 
broker. 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Jadwin.”’ 

““Good-by, old girl.’’ 

They turned toward the door. 

“You see, young Court was down there at 
the bank, and he noticed that checks —— ’’ 

The voices died away as the hangings of the 
entrance fell to place. The front door clashed 
and closed. 

Laura sat upright in her place, listening, 
one fist pressed against her lips. 

Crushed, broken, Laura laid herself down 
among the cushions, her face buried in her 
arm. Above her and around her rose the 
dimly lit gallery, lowering with luminous 
shadows. Only a point or two of light illu- 
minated the place. The gold frames of the 
pictures reflected it dully. The massive 
organ pipes, just outlined in faint blurs of 
light, towered farinto the gloom above. The 
whole place, with its half-seen gorgeous hang- 
ings, its darkened magnificence, was like a 
vast, dim interior of Byzantium. 

Lost, beneath the great height of the dome, 
and in the wide reach of the floor space, in 
her foolish finery, Laura Jadwin lay half 
hidden among the cushions of the couch. If 
she wept, she wept in silence, and the 
muffling stillness of the lofty gallery was 
broken but once, when a cry, half whisper, 
half sob, rose to the deaf, blind darkness: 

““Oh, now I am alone, alone, alone!’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Christmas Gift 
which comes — 
Fifty-Two Times 


ILLIONS of people are wonder. 

ing what to get as Christmas re: 
membrances for relatives and friends, 
Most of them are looking for gifts 
which will be really appreciated and 
enjoyed, but which can be bought without too great an out 
lay. Can you think of a present which, at an expense of 
$1.00, will give more pleasure than a year’s subscription 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Such a gift only starts on Christmas Day—it continues for 
a whole year. It comes to your friend fifty-two times as a 
pleasant reminder of your kindness. 


Christmas 


To make the remembrance still more acceptable, we have arranged 
a peculiarly graceful way of announcing it. A dainty four-page card, of 
appropriate design, printed in colors, will be sent to any person for whom 
a subscription is ordered as a Christmas present. On the third page of 
this card is ‘*‘A Christmas Greeting,’’ in which it is stated that we have 
been instructed by (the name of the donor being written on the card) 
to enter the subscription and to send it each week for the ensuing year. 


Do not forget to give your own name as well as the name and address of the 
friend who is to receive the subscription, and to state it is intended as a Christmas 
gift. We will mail both the card and the first copy so as to be received on Christmas 
morning. Send in your orders as early as possible, then there will be no possibility 
of delay in entering because of the Holiday rush of orders. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moki Snake Dance 


Battery Hanging Lamp . . $10.0 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5. 
Electric Door Bells . A 3 
Electric Carriage Lamps. . 65.0 
Electric Hand Lanterns . 2 


$8.00 Batteries . oe 

Telegraph Outfits . . « 
| Battery Motors . $1.00 to 12.0 
| Bicycle Electric Lights . . 2. 

Electric Railway . 3.1 


Pocket Flash Lights ‘ : 1,50 
Necktie Lights T5c to 3.0 


Send for free book. Describes an 
illustrates many of the most 
electric devices, at wonderfully sm 
prices. All practical. The lowest p 
in the world on everything elec 
Agents can make handsome co 
missions and many sales. Writ 
2 for complete information. 


~ Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


If you are 
Growing Old 


Go to California this winter and 
add ten years to your life. 
Wine-like air and balmy sun- 
shine. 

Every comfort on the restful 


California Limited. 


Chicago to California in less 
than three days. 
Why shiver at home? 


SUSPENDER 


are the easiest and most¢ 


fortable suspender m 


Have indestructible buttonholes. If your de 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample | 


OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York Cit} 


DEAFNES. 
The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and m 
effective invisible dev 
for the relief of deafne 
It is easily adjusted, ce 
fortable and safe. S 
for descriptive booklet 


The Morley Company, Dep 

19 South 16th Street, Philad 

A CHANCE getic man to 
money on an BD 


est, ready-selling proposition. If 
mean business write 


@. & C. Merriam Co. was. 
BROWN’S SPRING SKATE 


ways at toe. 


The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 10c. in stamps. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


J Cape Cod Ballads is the first collection of 
0e this popular writer’s rollicking rhymes ever 
issued, and all lovers of his quaint humor 


e 

Lincoln’s will welcome its appearance in book form, 
Drawings by Kemé/e. A delightful gift book. 

“Lincoln's poems appeal to the heart of the 

oems multitude, who like the homely rhymes of 

nature and the hearthstone.’’—TROY PRESS. 

198 pp., all-rag paper; $1.25 net, by mail $1.33. 

Monks and Monasteries, by Alfred Wesley Wishart. A new 
edition with an elaborate note on the Philippine Friar question. 


462 pp., 12mo.; $1.50 net, by mail $1.62. At booksellers’, or 
ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher, Dept. C1, Trenton, N. J. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


and desirable 
to adjust skates: 
Fast, up-to-date skate. No jar. Nolamea 
Spring acts on principle of springboard. Drives skater 
fast and easy. Saves strength. Best material. Highlyn 
I> Ask dealer or send $3.00 for $5.00 pair to 


F. E, BROWN, ANAMOSA, IOWA 
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“They hit the reader right 
between the eyes of his 
own experience. They 
administer to him in 


stimulating doses the HE Letters from a Self-Made Merchant a 3 
salt of success in busi- : : oxy : : t 
A RO to His Son (both series that appeared in ate 


of men.” The Saturday Evening Post, together 
The New York with some additional Letters which have never 

Ae ah before been printed) are now published com- 
plete and in permanent form. They make a 
handsome, substantial book of about three 
hundred and fifty” pages, bound in cloth, 
decorative, and illustrated with the original 
drawings by Gruger and Justice. For sale 
by all booksellers or from the publishers direct. 


THIS IS THE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT THAT HE WANTS 


The Book. is Now 
Selling in its 


40th Thousand 


SmatiL, Maynarp & Company, Boston, Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 


“The: ’ 
wholesomest, 
jolliest book of <= 
the. year.” i 
Chicago 
Record-Herald 


“Mr. Lorimer 
has produced a 
classic of its kind.”’ 


The Booklovers 
Bulletin 


One Year’s Magazine Course in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 50 C 


Who is willing to work after school hours 
on Friday and on Saturday can earn as 
much money as he wants. We want boys 
in every town to sell 


| THE SATURDAY 
| EVENING POST 


Thousands of boys all over the country are making 

many dollars weekly in this work. Some are 

making $10.00 to $15.00 a week regularly. No 

money required to begin. We furnish the first 

week’s supply free. You can start next week if 
| you write now. 


A large, profusely illustrated 10-cent magazine on 
Physical Culture, for one year, containing each 


month a full month’s movements and lessons. 


In connection with one year’s subscription to 
Woman’s Physical Development —all for $1.00. 


OPEN ONLY TILL FEBRUARY Ist, 
when price will increase to $1.00 yearly 


WHAT BETTER 

CHRISTMAS GIFT 

THAN THIS ? 
About 1,000 Illustrations. 


Nearly 1,000 Pages of Read- 
ing Matter. 


TWELVE 
ISSUES OF 
PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 
MAILED \ 
TO YOUR is 
ADDRESS \e 
FOR 

‘50 CENTS is 


Health, Strength, Energy, Muscular 
Development, Strong Stomach, Lungs 
and Heart. All can be yours fora & 
few persistent efforts. ps 


The PHYSICAL CULTURE 
MAGAZINE has - been estab- 


lished for four years. It now 


If you will try it, write and we will send next week’s supply of ten 
copies without charge, to be sold for five cents each, and everything 
necessary to start at once, including a booklet showing photographs and 
describing methods of our most successful boy agents. 


S Vo : has a sale of over 160,000 
22509 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 1S distributed each monthly. Heretofore it has sold iS. 
¥ . seme : oie at 5 cents per copy, 50 cents a Money 
Ps == month among our boys just as an extra incentive. year. Beginning with January refunded \e. 
: the price will be 10 cents a copy, if you ask * 
; ; $1.00a year. It will be doubled it, after 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 445 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. in size, doubled in quality. receiving ‘es 
Commencing with the January issue and continuing through- the first S 
out the year PHYSICAL CULTURE will present a series of issue. \; 
: graduated lessons in physical culture apple to the ip eed \e 
9 1 Before deciding where to and the strongest. They will be as elaborately prepared lessons as were 
a lifornia Resort spend the pe write for ever given tothepublic. Nearly $2,000.00 will be spent for photographs \S 
2e ill st at d booklet al Cs lif ia’ tatt and half-tones and in the preparation of the subject matter that will be 3 
fee ted booklet about Call No etd Aen neOe | ie used to describe and illustrate these lessons ‘ \ 
® winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving O ia athe : CaS The title of these valuable instructions is Physical Development BERNARR MACFADDEN, 1S 
onderland ; Mineral water and baths. ur 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering Simplified. They represent the life-work of Bernarr Macfadden, editor Si f Physical Cul Magazi 
; sent Free to any address.~ Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. of PHYSICAL CULTURE. 47 opportunity ts thus presented to you to Editor o 1ysical Culture Magazine. ie 
\YRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. obtain a complete magazine course in physical culture from one of the 3 


highest authorities at a small cost, Fach issée will contain a complete lesson, which can be followed until the lesson of the \, 
Oldest Conjuring Repository subsequent month appears. In the varjoas lessons there will be about 150 photographic illustrations from poses by the editor, \e. 
in the country. Established showing in detail and describing in the plainest possible manner how every part of the body can be strengthened and developed at e 

1860. Everything for Pro- your own home without apparatus. Not only are complete and detailed instructions gee for the development of ~~ external \* 

fons ‘apiciang’ Se ; Sy muscular system, but special instructions are given for strengthening the lungs, the heart, the digestive organs, and the entire ¢ 
Ferre econ ge Ee gre, tater SEMIS ifternal nervous, vital and general functional system. Also advice for the relieving without expense by natural means all the s 

sila SB eat ae PERS ia ie P : various common complaints from which nearly every person occasionally suffers. 

YOST & CO., 45 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia 
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ALVA—By M. de BLOWITZ 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WOULDN’T YOU BUY A 


$500 U. S. Bond for $10 Down 


Then Balance at $6 per Month? 


Wouldn’t you at least be anxious to learn all the facts of such an unusual offer? 

If the largest real estate firm in the world offered to sell you a $510 lot in Greater 
New York for gro down and $6 a month—a lot that will likely be worth many times 
the value of a $500 Government bond within a few years—and the proposition was 
made by a firm just as reliable, just as substantial in financial circles as the United States 
Government is among the nations of the world,—a firm that has over 30,000 customers, 
in New York, in every State in the Union, in practically every country on the globe; a 
firm that has been entrusted with millions upon millions of dollars of these customers 
for investment and homes—we say, wouldn't the offer of such a firm be well worth 
investigating? Wouldn’t you be just as anxious to hear ¢hezr story? 

During the past two seasons our advertisements have appeared in the leading 
magazines and religious publications of the country. In them we told you as convin 
cingly as we knew how, of the extraordinary real estate conditions existing in New 
York City —how these conditions were due to the tremendous annual increase in pop= 
ulation (over 110,000 a year) —the restricted territory in which New York can possibly 
expand —and the limited amount of land to be had in this Empire City of the World 

Thousands have taken advantage of our offer. Many have visited New York 
confirmed every statement we have made— were convinced—and BOUGHT. 

In the past 4 years we have sold over seven millions of dollars’ worth of 
New York property. : 

Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many 
thousands of practical, thinking men and women everywhere of the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time at least to send us your 
name to-day—and learn how you may possibly make $5000 by paying $10 down and $6 a month until your payments amount to $510? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact—it is in evidence —it can be verified—it can be SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of 
being biased in our opinions —of painting New York’s future in too rosy colors—but what would you think — 


IF RUSSELL SAGE TOLD YOU 
That You Could Make a Fortune in New York Real Estate— 


(especially when it costs you only $10 down and $6 a month) wouldn’t ” 

For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a F | ° ! , : 
regular New York City lot, full size, subject to the following guar- you be impressed: Well, listen . That S just what 
aad Mr. Sage did say in the New York World of Sep- 
tember 28, 1902: 


25% Guaranteed Increase 


antees from us: If, at the expiration of the year 1903, this $510 lot is 
not worth $638 —or 25 per cent. increase —based on the price at which 
our corps of salesmen willthen be selling similar lots, we will refund 
all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional 
If you'should die at any time before payments have been completed, 
we will give to vour heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If 


““ an = aS Crim, pie Pipe Pe H 
you should lose employment or be sick, you will not forfeit the land. I do not think the future of New York can be depicted in 


terms any too glowing. The most fanciful writers cannot exag- 
gerate the greatness of its future. 

“A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs — of 
course exercising average good judgment —has a fortune before 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all per- 


him. Brooklyn is growing at the vate of 75.000 people a vear. 
‘* Young man, buy real estate, especially acre property, in 
the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your usual 


avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age 
comfortable.”’ 


sons living East of Chicago, to pay you in cash the cost 


of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit RUSSELL SAGE 


our property and find one word of this advertisement a 
misrepresentation ; or in case you buy, we will credit cost Our property is located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant 
of the fare on your purchase ; to those living farther away fact when Mr. Sage says “Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a 
we will pay a proportion equal toround-trip Chicago ticket. year.” Think of it! That means three-fourths of all New York’s enormous 

yearly increase of population. 4 


REFERENCES: 20 National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, prominent magazines and religious periodicals, and the written testimony of thousands of 
satisfied customers whose addresses will be furnished upon application. Read this: — 


‘“There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th and 31st Wards, represents one of the best investments a 
man of limited tncome can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that 
Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New 
York or any other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct understanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6% interest added if, after visiting 
New York within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented our proposition in the slightest particular. You will therefore run no 
risk whatever in sending us $10 first payment, immediately, to secure earliest selection and share from the start the increase in values. 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY, Dept. G-11, 257 Broadway, New York 


WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY Name 
257 Broadway, New York City 


: : aor , ; Street and No. . 
Gentlemen : — Please send me further information regarding your 


New York property, and oblige, 
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Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars. 
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PART II 

EANWHILE there were 
VM terrible scenes at the 
Court. The reigning 
'rince, on learning what he 
alled the disgrace of his 
‘ouse, was in such a parox- 
sm of wrath that he himself, 
y what little reason remained 
9 him, did not dare to face 

is daughter, the Princess. 
“The miserable informer, 
he gardener, immediately 
fter having told his tale in 
he presence of the Prince, had been imprisoned. He was now 
ent for and obliged to sign a declaration which might involve 
death sentence for him. He was then given an important 
um of money, taken to Bremen under a good escort, and 
ent off to one of the American States, with orders never, 
inder pain of death, either to reveal a word of what he knew 
ur to return to Europe. Moreover, several months ago, 
\lven informed me that news had been received of his death. 
“Immediately after his departure, the Prince, apprised of 
|he exact whereabouts of Alva, had sent three men, on whose 


oyalty and decision he could rely, to kidnap her. As you 
tnow, they arrived too late. But the unfortunate Princess 
vas the object of the most monstrous persecution. All her 


ittendants had been changed. Her two maids were two 
ailers, who never let her out of their sight, and who passed 
heir time in torturing her. Her health suffered greatly. 
?artial paralysis set in. At her request Alven was sent for. 
‘Phe Doctor asked to be left alone with her and his request 
vas granted. He did not conceal from her that she was 
jmearing her end. She displayed real heroism. Her sole 
jorrow was not to see her child. She made all the necessary 
irrangements. She intrusted to her Doctor a copy of the act 
\which she had had drawn up for the 
jiale of her property, and the order to 
tonvert it into securities which, in 
tase of her death, were to be given 
jf me. At a second visit of the 
\Doctor, who declared to her that she 
jpould never undertake another jour- 
jaey, she wrote to me with his aid 
that, when her landed property had 
leer? converted and the securities 
imtrusted to me, she begged me to go 
jwith Alva to London, taking the 
jsecurities with me, to deposit them 
one of the largest English banks 
which she named, and to use the reve- 
jaue for the common benefit of Alva 
jand myself, until God should allow 
her to join us. 

“The question of the sale and 
transformation of her property took 
‘some time, for there was great need 
of discretion, and it was only toward 
the middle of 1875 that the steward 
and the governor of the district 
brought me the product of the sale in 
|two immense boxes accompanied with 
ja duplicate list of the contents. 
| “The total amounted to a little 
jmore than £200,000, which gave an 
annual income of £9000, or about 
4750 a month. 

“We left my property several days 
later, and I went with my dear Alva 
|to London under an assumed name, 
jand without making any stir. I de- 
posited the securities under my name in the bank indicated 
and, pending the moment when the Princess could travel and 
join us, we devoted our time, and even a certain portion of 
our revenues, to completing and perfecting the education of 
Alva, to whom thus far I had avoided revealing her origin. 
“Alas, Alva could not long support the English climate, 
and just when, in agreement with her, I was planning to go 
to pass the winter in Cairo or Algiers, there reached us the 
Painful news of the death of my dear and beloved Princess. 

“ My grief was such that I could not help sharing it with 
va, and revealing to her her origin as well as her mother’s 
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death. Alva was thrown into profound despair, and as I per- 
ceived that her health was suffering thereby, I resolutely left 
London, and we visited in succession Cairo, the Canary 
Islands, Palermo and Algeria. 

““ Alva had quite recovered her health and the splendor of 
her young beauty, and, as we both needed rest and a fixed 
abode, at Alva’s insistence we went on to Paris where we have 
been now for twenty months. 

““T am doing my best to make my narrative short, but I am 
bound to explain everything, since I must finally make appeal 
to your friendship, which although not one of very long stand- 
ing is nevertheless one in which I have the most complete 
confidence. 

“We were living then in Paris. I knew we had been 
hunted for, but as we often changed our name and residence 
and as we depended upon no one for anything whatever, as 
we never made any debts, and, in a word, did nothing that 
could attract special attention, it was really almost impossi- 
ble to discover us. Moreover, ever since the Princess’ death 
I had been aware that sooner or later there would be attacks 
against me, for I knew the harshness and avarice of those who 
had survived my unhappy friend. For some time I had been 


M. WADDINGTON WAS 


worried by the complexity of the arrangements for receiving 
my income, all the securities being in England. I mentioned 
these annoyances to one of the employees of the bank that was 
acting as my agent, and who, I may say in parenthesis, is 
behaving himself abominably toward me at present. 

“““Mon Dieu, Madame,’ replied this employee, ‘ nothing is 
easier. We receive every day quantities of securities from 
London, under policies of insurance. You have only to direct 
your London banker to give to one of our London agents, in 
exchange for our receipt, the papers deposited with him, and 
we will receive them, merely charging you for the insurance 
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policy and the carriage, put- 
ting at your disposal one of 
our safes with a receipt to 
that effect.’ 

““T had the unfortunate idea 
of accepting this proposition, 
and this is what was done. 
Hugot, on the first of every 
month, went with my receipt 
to the bank, where the cashier, 
who, moreover, was _ thor- 
oughly trustworthy, regularly 
detached the coupons from 
my securities in honoring my monthly receipt. 

‘“4 few months ago one of the detectives sent to discover 
our whereabouts found out ouraddress. He had met Hugot, 
whom he recognized, in the street, and followed him to our 
hotel, where, quite tranquilly, under a respectable air, he took 
rooms in order to watch us. He kept his eye especially on 
Hugot, and finally discovered the bank where our money was. 
Thus it was that now almost three months ago, when Hugot 
went thither with my receipt, the cashier informed him that 
he could not honor it, regular opposition having been notified 
on behalf of a foreign Court by one of the great Embassies. 

‘“ Hugot returned in utter consternation. You can imagine 
the effect of this news upon me. Irushed off tothe bank. I 
asked if I could not be given a sum quite outside and apart 
from my revenue, but they refused. Such was the nature of 
the opposition that it had aroused suspicions against me at 
the bank. I returned home in despair. The manager of the 
hotel to whom without giving any details I communicated 
the fact of my momentary embarrassment, behaved admirably, 
and requested me to make no change in my manner of living. 

‘“T immediately wrote to Alven with whom I can correspond 
without any danger, but he was away from home and I had 
to wait until his return for a reply. 

“When at last he had returned 
he sent me a legal authority whom 
I could trust. We went together to 


consult one of the most eminent 
members of the Paris bar. He 
asked me to show him the titles 


guaranteeing my right to the prop- 
erty. I possessed nothing but the 
London banker’s receipt and that of 
the Paris banker. He declared that 
these two receipts appeared to him 
insufficient to secure the annulling 
of the opposition, but that in any 
case I could bring legal action. 
The result, however, in the dearth 
of further documents appeared to 
him doubtful. I refused to bring 
an action, dreading the stir and 
scandal, the newspaper articles and 
the arrival of the reporters, the 
whole horror of a situation bound to 
end disastrously. 

“The legal authority then went 
back to Alven who began to con- 
sider what should be done. Such is 
my present situation, and it is your 
own communication to me which has 
led me to reveal to you these facts. 
I have long wanted to mention them 
to you, but now that you have heard 
my story you can understand why I 
have hesitated, fearing to place my- 
self in a painful light if I had done 
If I do so now it is be- 
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so earlier. 
cause you yourself have afforded me the occasion by taking, 
so to speak, the first step. And now, if you will, come to 
see me to-morrow, and if you are disposed to champion my 
cause, as I think you are, I will tell you the’ service which I 
have to ask of you.”’ 
When I returned on the morrow she had indeed reflected. 
“ T know,’’ she said, ‘‘ that Monsieur Waddington, the Prime 
Minister, is a great friend of yours, and it is said you have 
rendered him many services for which he is grateful. We 
must learn from him how this opposition has been taken, for 
cur enemies, you understand, have less rights to put forward 


I 


than I who am, after all, in 
possession of my fortune, and 
the opposition in question is, 
in spite of, or because of, its 
validity, an absolutely arbi- 
trary act. I ask you to goto 
see M. Waddington, to explain 
the situation to him, to ask 
him to find out how and on 
what grounds the opposition 
has been taken, and then to 
use his authority to protect me 
against the injustice of which 
I am the victim.’’ 

What Marsa had said was 
perfectly true. M. Wadding- 
ton cherished a real sentiment 
of gratitude toward me. On 
the twelfth of November, 1877, 
at the fall of the Cabinet of 
the sixteenth of May, M. 
Dufaure was about to form 
his ministry in which M. 
Waddington was to take the 
portfolio of education, and the 
Comte de Saint-Vallier that of 
foreign affairs. 

At the request of some 
friends I went to see M. 
Dufaure, who always showed 
to me the greatest good-will, 
and proved to him that he 
ought to give the portfolio of 
education to M. Bardoux,, his 
former associate at the Min- 
istry of Justice, that M. de 
Saint-Vallier, for whom Prince 
Bismarck professed particular 
sympathy, ought to be sent to 
Berlin, and that for peremp- 
tory reasons he ought to give 
the ministry of foreign affairs 
to M. Waddington. To this 
M. Dufaure agreed, and on the 
spot he confided to me the 
mission of seeing M. Wad- 
dington and, in his name, of offering him the ministry of 
foreign affairs, instead of that of education. I went on imme- 
diately, in spite of the late hour, to the Rue Dumont d’Urville, 
to M. Waddington’s house, to fulfill the mission intrusted to me. 

M. Waddington, after some hesitation, and notwithstanding 
Madame Waddington’s energetic opposition, accepted the 
offer and became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Dufaure 
Cabinet. It was thus that he took part, as first plenipoten- 
tiary, in the Berlin Congress, where throughout the sessions, 
from the beginning to the end, I was fortunate enough to 
render him daily services, and where I constantly defended 
him by word and pen against the attacks of the French news- 
papers. 

After the Congress I explained and defended his acts to his 
chief, M. Dufaure, the Prime Minister, and finally, in a long 
talk with M. Gambetta, a summary of which, in the form of 
an interview, appeared in the London Times, and was, by M. 
Gambetta’s orders, reproduced in the République Francaise, 
I brought about between the two a rapprochement, as a con- 
sequence of which M. Gambetta abandoned his hostility 
toward M. Waddington. 

The latter, moreover, never ceased to show his affection for 
me, and when Marsa proposed to me to see him, I had readily 
consented, sure in advance that I should succeed, and 
delighted at the thought of making her happy. 


Stubborn Opposition from the Hostile Ambassador 


On traversing the court I perceived the hotel manager looking 
at me from his office door. I went up to him and told him 
that what he had said the night before was true, but that the 
Duchess’ embarrassments were temporary, and that I begged 
him to make no change in his manner toward her and even to 
speak to the shopkeepers, in order to induce them to con- 
tinue to extend their confidence to the Duchess, for, I added, 
‘‘T guarantee that neither you nor any one will lose a penny.’’ 
The manager was delighted and promised to do what I asked. 
I felt no anxiety in having, so to speak, gone sponsor for 
Marsa, for, after what she had said, and convinced, as I was, 
that I should succeed almost immediately in arranging mat- 
ters, this detail seemed quite natural. 

I went off to the Quai d’Orsay to see M. Waddington. He 
received me with his customary warmth. I asked him if he 
had the time to listen to me. He rang for the usher, ordered 
him not to trouble him until he called, and, opening the door 
into the bureau of his Chef de Cabinet, gave similar orders 
not to disturb him during our talk. He listened to me atten- 
tively, insisting that I omit no detail, now and then showing 
that my story stirred him, and when I had done said: 

““T thank you for telling me this, although I am really 
troubled; but my knowledge of the affair was very slight. 
Yet I had been told about it, and I had attached little 
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importance to it. Iam 
going to examine it care- 
fully and immediately, and 
if you will come back at 
2:30 to-morrow I hope to 
be able to give you every 
satisfaction.’”’ 

I rushed off to Marsa to 
report the good news. She 
was delighted, adding: 

‘““T have only just re- 
ceived a letter from Alven 
of which I will speak to 
you to-morrow, when all is 
over, although I may tell 
you now that in it he says 
that, even if I do not suc- 
ceed in averting the per- 
fidious attack of which I 
am the object, I must not 
despair.’’ 

“I hope,’’ I replied, 
“‘that the day after to- 
morrow I shall bring you a 
definite solution, and that 
you will have no need of 
appealing to Doctor 
Alvens =) See 

Alas, I did not bring her 
on that date the definite 
solution. I found M. 
Waddington nervous and 
anxious, almost irritated. 
He immediately tackled 
the .matter. 

““T have made the neces- 
sary inquiry,’’ said he, 
“and, whatever my regret, 
I am bound to tell you 
frankly that I cannot pos- 
sibly agree to what you ask 
of me. Weare face to face 
with the direct intervention 
of a powerful ambassador, 
acting under the orders of 
his government. The 
opposition to the payment is perfectly regular, and we are on 
the point of receiving proofs of its validity and of the rights 
of seizure which are demanded. I beg you to excuse me for 
what I am going to say, but your two profégées are described 
as adventuresses and accused of embezzlement, while the 
story of the daughter of a royal Princess is treated as a ridic- 
ulous fable.” She is said to be merely the illegitimate child 
of the woman called the Duchess, and the latter is accused of 
having taken advantage of the insanity of the Princess, whose 
lady of honor she was, to steal from her the property settled 
on her. In order to satisfy you I should have first to talk the 
matter over with the President of the Republic, and then 
bring it before the Cabinet Council. But I am sure I should 
have M. Grévy against me as well as the Cabinet—that is to 
say, I should have to resign, which would in no way advance 
matters, for, after all, I may perhaps be able to be of service 
to you.”’ 

I got up hastily, and as M. Waddington reproached me for 
my drusqgue movement, and as I saw that he deeply regretted 
the whole thing, the idea of Doctor Alven’s letter came to me, 
and, quite on the chance, and in order to gain time, I said to 
M. Waddington that I had, so to speak, gone sponsor for 
Marsa, that I was therefore personally much embarrassed, 
and, since he was to be shown the proofs of the legality of the 
opposition, I begged him to grant mea little time. ‘‘ Since 
the proof is to be given you,”’ said I, ‘‘ you may at all events, 
in some way or other, find a way of postponing the seizure for 
several months, all the more as I am myself in great embar- 
rassment, having gone sponsor for these ladies.’’ 

M. Waddington was really pained. ‘‘I think,’’ said he, 
“that you have the truth on your side. Your story must be 
true, for you were the first to show me how to verify it. But 
I can do nothing against a state of things exposing us to 
assuming an insulting attitude toward the honored represent- 
ative of a great Power. Yet, in order to prove to you my 
complete good faith, I promise that the authorization for the 
seizure shall not be granted before August 15. That I fear is 
all I can do for you.’’ 


—A SORT OF GIANT, 
CLAD IN THE LONG 
RUSSIAN LIVERY 


The Secret Mission to Samaden 


Evidently, if Marsa‘ did not faint on my telling her this it 
was because she cherished a last hope in Alven, and because 
she saw me too in such despair that she had recourse to all 
her energy. She said to me: ‘‘ Look: Alven is at present at 
Samaden in the Engadine, in charge of a distinguished patient, 
whom hecannot leave forasingle day. Hekeeps me apprised 
of what is going on. Theyaretrying to collect documents to 
prove that the Princess was insane before she sold her lands 
and before giving me her securities. Alven has flung him- 
self heroically across thisinfamous plot. Other doctors have 
come to his rescue. He does not know whether he will 
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succeed in upsetting this scheme, but in any case it will ta 
some time for it to succeed. Alven begs me to go to hi 
with Alva, whom he longs to see. He doesn’t know, my po 
dear friend, that Iam myself a prisoner, and that, in spite 
your intervention with my creditors, my departure would loo 
like flight, that I should be the object of a legal plaint, an 
that we should be ruined. Yet Alven declares that he mu 
know absolutely all the details of what has occurred and th; 
this can be only viva voce. Moreover, it must be done ve; 
quickly, for he is about to leave Samaden with his patien 
probably for Cairo.’’ 
“And what are you going to do?”’ I asked. 
She blushed, then became pale. She hesitated for son 
time, but finally said: 
‘“T am going to appeal to the greatest devotion, the grea 
abnegation, the greatest sentiment of honor, of which a ma 
can give proof to two women whom he does not know. 
you accompany Alva with one of my lady’s-maids to Sam; 
den? I know that in confiding her to your honor I am n 
wanting in my duty toward her. But I do not wish it tob 
known that Alven has met her — first, because they would tal 
vengeance on him, and secondly, because, if proved, th 
meeting would destroy the intervention against the declar 
tion of madness and everything would be lost.”’ 
‘* But when shall we start?’’ I asked. : 
She grasped my hand and kissed it, covering it with tear 
““Your act consoles me forall my woes. You will leave o 
the fourteenth; Hugot, who will precede you, will await yc 
at Lucerne, where you will arrive on the morning of the fi 
teenth, going to the Hotel National, and where he will 
introduced to you by the hotel people, to offer his services ¢ 
courrier. He knows quite well what to do and is we 
acquainted with the country. He will conduct you to Sami 
den and even further, as a tourist traveling in post-chais 
At Samaden you will go to the hotel where Alven is stoppin; 
Alva, toward 11 P. M., will feel unwell, and Hugot, in seekin 
a doctor, will naturally appeal to Alven who will hay 
returned a half-hour before. Alva will remain ill two day: 
during which she will be taken care of by her maid; and ye 
three— Alva, you and Alven—will thus have ample time 
talk without arousing suspicion, and to do what Alven tel 
you or directs me to do.”’ 
She interrupted her explanations for some long moment 
Then, with resolution, as if taking her courage by both hand: 
she said: 
“‘ Alas, but this is not all; but at present I dare not pa 
with the little money that remains and p 
I interrupted her: - 
“Let us not lose precious moments in futile circumloct 
tions. I shall be delighted to take this trip and I am su 
that Alva’s presence will make it still more charming. Iw 
advance the money. If you recover your property you wi 
give me back Alva’s half of the expenses. If not, I shall tt 
not to be too much affected.’’ 


The Arrival and the Conference 


On the morning of July 15 we arrived at Lucerne at the Hot 
National. Wewaited for Hugot. Toward noon, the manage 
of the hotel, then the famous M. Ritz, came to see me an 
informed me that a courrier, who had just quitted a famil 
which he had accompanied to Lucerne, offered me his Ser 
ices. It was Hugot. 

I wanted to start immediately, but Alva was fatigued am 
wished to rest until the morrow. Moreover, and this was 
very feminine trait, in spite of all I could say, and althoug 
we were thus losing a day, she refused to continue our jou 
ney without having made the ascent of the Rigi. I had 
yield. Hugot was to leave on the morrow for Fluellen at 
end of the Lake of Four Cantons, where he transported ot 
slight baggage, and we and the maid were to stop at Vitzna 
lunch on the Rigi, take the afternoon boat, and meet Hugi 
at Fluellen. 

There, in fact, he awaited us with the hotel carriage, af 
told us he had engaged a four-horse team such as is habitual) 
employed for this route, to drive us by the St. Gothard, k 
Andermatten and Chiaso to Lugano, where we should cro: 
the lake to continue on the farther shore our journey 1 
Samaden. We started on the following morning, and an in¢ 
dent on the route depressed us by the lugubrious prese 
ments that it inspired, but which, happily, were not realize 

Two years before I had gone from the Rigi-Carlbad, whe! 
I was staying, to Goeschenen to visit the works in the St. 
Gothard tunnel. I had been received most hospitably the 
by M. Fabre, the contractor of the tunnel, and he had sho 
me what had already been accomplished. When, two yea 
later, I passed with Alva by Goeschenen in front of the ve! 
hotel where I had been received, I was asked to stop my ca 
riage, and I saw issuing from the tunnel an immen 
procession of men in dark clothes, following a coffin whi 
passed before us. They were the workmen of the tunn 
accompanying to his last resting-place the hearse of Monsie 
Fabre. Iwas muchimpressed by the sombre coincidence at 
arrived with a heavy heart at Andermatten, whence witha 
further incident we went on to Samaden., 


There we remained two days. Alven was given all t 
necessary details. He was in ecstasy before Alva and 


ed herin despair. Hugot’s bearing had been admirable. 
the slightest suspicion had arisenin regard tous. When 
ent away Alven gave me a large and heavy letter ina 
ble envelope, saying: 

Keep it preciously. Itisperhapssalvationitself. I have 
~ilered to the omnipotent person to whom it is addressed 
greatest service a man can render to another man. I 
2d from certain death a human being he adored. He has 
ays said that there was nothing he would refuse me. It is 
first time I have ever appealed to him, and if, on return- 
to Paris, matters are still where they were, tear open the 
envelope, and carry the letter, without even showing it 
farsa, to the address on the second envelope.’’ 


The Adventure of the Russian Prince 
SM 
a returned to her hotel, accompanied by Hugot and her 
d, and on the morrow, Marsa having informed me that 
‘e had been no change in the situation, I tore open the first 
elope and saw that the second was 
ressed with the word: ‘“‘ Confidential ’’ to 
rince Orloff, Ambassador of H. M. the 
|peror of all the Russias, in Paris.’’ 


‘am not a novelist, and what has just 
read is not aromance but an episodic 
iniscence of my career, the account of an 
at which I am relating with many precau- 
‘is, because, although it goes back twenty- 
»e years, some of the persons who figured 
it are still alive, and I have not the right 
‘reveal their identity too clearly to the 
liosity of the public. But just because it 
in episodic reminiscence it ought to sur- 
seno one if I stop now and then on my way 
relate this or that incident which returns 
nme, and which may interest my readers, 
se they show, in reading me, an interest in 
it befalls me. 

7 


it the period in question, and of my return 
n Samaden, I was on very friendly terms 
h Prince Orloff, but the origin of these 
ions was almost amusing and had been 
eed almost menacing. 
n September 25, 1872, I passed the evening 
the Elysée, then occupied by Monsieur 
ers, President of the Republic. Toward 
fend of the evening M. Thiers came up to 
‘and said: 
You saw I had a long conversation at the 
place with a Russian who is passing 
ough Paris. This gentleman is Monsieur 
aacheff, Russian Minister of the Interior. 
{has congratulated me warmly on the 
nirable results I have obtained in ‘ disci- 
ling,’ as he put it, the advanced Radical 
in France, whose attitude had hitherto 
disturbed foreigners. I was delighted 
| | this compliment, for ever since the fall 
he Commune just that has been my ardent 
ging, and I authorize you to use this in- 
nation.”’ 
nd, in fact, on the morrow this informa- 
appeared inthe Times, was retelegraphed 
Paris, where it made a good deal of stir, 
| brought down violent attacks upon 
nsieur Thiers. 
hree days later I was again in the same 
om, where I once more beheld Monsieur 
iers and Monsieur Timacheff having a talk 
th their backs to the chimney. I waited 
| them to be done,.but this time Monsieur 
liers, who did not look very satisfied, did 
ie me up to me, and even pretended not 
3ee me. 
‘In the morrow, it was, I believe, the 
/mty-eighth, I passed in front of the Elysée 
(he Rue Faubourg St. Honoré toward 11 A.M. 
front of the small entrance I saw Count 
Cros, the famous prefect or ex-prefect of Lyons, standing 
‘re apparently taking notes. I greeted him and said: 
on Dieu, Monsieur le Comte, you appear much absorbed 
fancy you are jotting down historical notes.’’ 
luite so,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but since I have met you I will 
ntinue them for the moment, but will relate to you what 
writing.’’ 
‘Ne went on into the Avenue Marigny, along the broad 
jrement which skirts the Elysée Palace Gardens, and he 
to me, for he had an esprit_frondeur of a rare energy, 
ler reactionary, and by no means always got on with 
eur Thiers: ‘ 
Fancy, that I am tremendously amused. You related 
days ago the words of flattering congratulation which 
eur Timacheff addressed to Monsieur Thiers, and of 
he was so proud. Very well, on the morrow of the day 
en M. Timacheff made these compliments —that is to say, 
day before yesterday — Gambetta delivered at Romans in 
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the Isére, a Radical centre, not only the most Radical speech 
he ever delivered, but that any one has yet delivered, pro- 
claiming and extolling the arrival of the ‘New Layers’ at 
the surface of French social life and politics, and indicating 
clericalism as the enemy to be combated by the Radicals with- 
out mercy. Now, last night M. Timacheff came to the Elysée, 
met M. Thiers and said to him textually that he ‘ regretted to 
have been in such a hurry to tender his congratulations, that 
he was obliged to withdraw them, and that M. Gambetta’s 
recent speech was a menace and a danger which would be 
felt not only by all men of order in France but also else- 
where!’ M. Thiers thereupon became furious, retorted that 
M. Timacheff’s words were wanting in reflection and almost 
turned his back upon him. I report to you this incident as 
deserving not to be kept in the dark.’’ 

Of course I telegraphed the thing to the Times; it was 
reproduced with greater eagerness than ever, and for more 
than a week it was the occasion of lively discussions. 

M. Thiers no doubt did not recall exactly to whom he had 
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ALVEN WAS GIVEN ALL THE NECESSARY DETAILS 


made these confidences. He supposed I had overheard them 
and he sent for me to upbraid me fordivulging them. I was 
indignant at his reproaches, and quite losing all self-control 
I said: ‘‘ M. le President, I think that if I had the misfortune 
to receive at my house any one who listened to what is said 
there and then repeated it,w7d7 ef obi, I should never let him 
again cross my threshold,’’ and I went out brusquely. 

I did not see him for three weeks, until I met him in one of 
the galleries of the National Assembly, when he came up to 
me, with his little rapid step, and said in his clear voice, 
putting out his hand: ‘‘ Al/ons, Obstinate, come back to see 
me, for I was quite wrong to blame you for a thing you did 
not do, and I understand that you could not do otherwise than 
publish the indiscretion committed.” 

But M. Thiers’ words were not to end the matter. Two 
weeks before—that is to say, a week or so after the publica- 
tion of M. Timacheff’s reproaches—I called on M. Olossaga, 
then Spanish Minister in Paris. 


““Do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ Orloff is furiously angry with 
you. He says you are conspiring against him, that you are 
Timacheff’s friend, that Timacheff would like to have his 
place, and that by publishing his words you have made 
Timacheff the real Russian Ambassador, whereas it is he 
alone, he, Orloff, whose business it is to make such declara- 
tions to the head of the Government; that in any case by 
publishing them you gave Timacheff an importance and char- 
acter which you should not have given.’’ 

““For Heaven’s sake,’’ I replied, ‘‘ what do you expect me 
todo? I don’t know M. Timacheff and I don’t know person- 
ally Prince Orloff. I published these words because it was 
my duty to publish them.’’ 

““Do you want me to give you some advice?’’ said M. 
Olossaga. ‘‘ You have only to go to see Orloff —I authorize 
you even to say that you do so at my advice—and explain to 
him confidentially the whole thing as you have just related it 
tome. I know him. He is touchy, and he perhaps won’t 
fling himself into your arms; but as he is intelligent, well- 
bred, just and reasonable, once the first 
moment over, all will be cleared up.”’ 

I took his advice and that very day sent 
in my card to the Ambassador at the 
Russian Embassy. After a few moments a 
sort of giant, clad in the long Russian livery, 
came tos beg me to follow him. He intro- 
duced me into a small drawing-room where 
Prince Orloff was. The Ambassador bade 
the servant wait at the door. I advanced, 
when the Prince burst forth in a positive 
explosion of indignation, charging me in 
loud tones with taking the side of his ene- 
mies, I felt the anger mounting to my 
brain, but I remained master of myself, and 
said to him with irony, although in a rage: 

“4 la bonheur, mon Prince, at least in 
your case there is no need of scratching 
you to find the Tartar.”’ 

The Prince remained for several moments 
as one astounded, then leaning over with 
his immense height toward my slight stat- 
ure, and gazing straight into my eyes, he 
burst out in a roar of laughing: 

“Ah, that, that’s really funny!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and it is really an unexpected 
way of calming me.’’ 

Then, sitting down ona sofa beneath a 
large portrait of the Empress Catherine, he 
gave a sign to the hevduck to close the 
door and said: 

“Eh bien, take a seat, and explain your- 
seli:”” 

A half-hour later, a little ceremoniously, 
however, the Prince conducted me to the top 
of the stairway and took leave of me, with- 
out, however, offering me his hand, a fact - 
for which, having a good conscience, I con- 
soled myself easily. 

Toward the end of June, 1873, I was 
passing the evening at the Prefecture of 
Versailles, of which the Maréchal de 
MacMahon, then President of the Republic, 
was doing the honors, and I beheld, at a 
certain moment, Prince Orloff traversing 
the entire drawing-room and coming toward 
me with his hand out. We had a long talk 
and this time we parted the best possible 
friends and with a cordial handshake. 
Thereupon I saw him fairly often afterward, 
our relations growing constantly better and 
better and becoming really those of friends. 
When, in October, 1877, I attended M. 
Thiers’ funeral, Prince Orloff, who was also 
there, and who had, like myself, a card giv- 
ing him a place immediately behind the 
family, came affectionately up to me and 
said: 

“Tf you like, you will remain with me 
and we will follow this sad ceremony to- 
gether,’’ which we did. 

When, therefore, on the address of the second envelope given 
me by Alven I saw Prince Orloff’s name, I was delighted, for 
I knew the intervention would be a powerful one and that my 
relations with the Prince would permit me to make the most 
of it. I hastened to go to see him. Without offering any 
explanations I handed to him Alven’s voluminous missive. 
When he had opened it and looked at the signature he said 
to me with a voice full of emotion: 

“* Ah, you come on the part of a man who is as dear to me 
as any one in this world outside of my family, but I see that 
the letter is very long. JI should like to read it with reflection, 
whatever it may contain, and we will talk about it to-morrow 
if you will come back then.’’ 

This I did. He was much troubled. 

‘*T will do all that it is possible for a man to do,’’ said he, 
‘all which is not contrary to my absolute duty, all, and I am 
ready to this end to have a talk with you.”’ 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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CONGRESS CONVENES. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDED 
POWER AND PRESTIGE. 
THE MORE STATES- 
MANLIKE TONE OF HIS 
MESSAGE. 


HE meeting of Congress 

is always an event of 
It is quite the 
unreflecting fashion to speak 
sneeringly of the presence 
of Congress, as if it were a 
calamity. Sometimes it 
really excites apprehension, 
when it raises doubts or cre- 
uncertainty or enacts 

false policies. The course of , 
history and the progress of 
society are not always even 

and onward. The tide ebbs 

and flows. But, unless gov- 
ernment is a mistake and 
legislation an evil and its ma- 
chinery an offense, the constant cynical sneer is stultification. 

But whether welcomed or dreaded the coming of Congress 
always enchains attention. It is both a spectacle and an 
idea. The assembling of the representatives of eighty mil- 
lions of Americans and the reopening of the legislative 
machinery of the greatest Republic of history are never with- 
out significance and moment. If it is the old Congress it 
meets with the renewed strength of fresh indorsement in the 
elections just over, or with the rebuke and paralysis of con- 
demnation. If it is a new Congress it meets with the new 
possibilities and opportunities. 

The present Congress reassembles for the short session under 
conditions very different from those of a year ago. Then the 
country had just sustained a shock the effects of which were 
still undetermined. Anew President had come in under the 
most trying and difficult circumstances. How he would 
handle the helm, how he would work with Congress, how he 
would grapple the great problems of the nation—all this was 
still uncertain. His unique and robust personality was 
known, but not his methods, his tact and his adaptability 
under the new and tremendous responsibilities. Would he 
jill the great chair? Would histemperament harmonize with 
the other forces of government? Would he be a true leader, 
. with poise and restraint as well as with energy and power? 

A year of striking administration has answered thése ques- 
tions. Individuality is stamped all over the work of the 
twelvemonth, but it is an individuality gradually but rapidly 
toned to the conditions without losing its character or its 
strength. A year ago President Roosevelt was an experiment. 
To-day he is a master. Then he was on probation. Nowhe 
has won approbation. Then President and Congress were 
looking at each other askance. Now they are looking at each 
other with understanding and confidence. Then Congress 
met with an interrogation point as to the future. Now it 
meets with an exclamation of triumph. 


interest. 


ates 


A Leadership Established and Undisputed 


The two Houses come together after the most emphatic 
success in any mid-Presidential election since Jackson’s time, 
save in the abnormal war and reconstruction period. The 
general public satisfaction with existing conditions was the 
foundation of this sweeping and remarkable success which 
extended over the whole contested portion of the country. 
But all observers agree, friend and foe alike, that President 
Roosevelt was the powerful individual factor in the result. 
It was emphatically 7s victory. It was his popularity —the 
popular admiration of his quality and the popular approval 
of his attitude and policy —that swe'led the tide. 

This fact gives the President a dominant position, not 
merely as President but as party chieftain. His leadership 
is established and undisputed. With the people behind him 
he has power to make the party policy. A year ago it was a 
question what Congress would do with him. Now it is meas- 
urably a question what he will do with Congress. Not in any 
complete or in any offensive sense, for Congress has its tradi- 
tions and its pride, and the sway of any President depends 
on the tact and judgment with which he wields his sceptre. 

And it is an interesting truth—a truth which assures his 
enduring influence —that the stronger President Roosevelt’s 
position becomes the more discreet, judicious and skillful he 
is in his methods. This shows how quick he is to learn. It 
shows how he profits by experience. Instead of becoming 
more peremptory and imperative with increased power, he 
is more considerate and prudent. The tone of his second 
message is plainly different from that of his first. It is less 
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Though better armed with 
popular support and demonstrated strength to enforce his 
views on Congress, he is less assertive and more politic. 

The same higher perception and sagacity appear in his con- 


dogmatic and more persuasive. 


ferences with public men. There have been Presidents who 
never learned that the art of government consists in mutual 
understanding through mutual deference. It was one of the 
great sources of President McKinley’s strength as a leader 
and ruler that he had served so long in Congress, and 
perfectly understood its temper and how to deal with it. 
President Roosevelt came to the chair without Congressional 
experience, and it would not have been strange if he had 
failed to appreciate the limitations of his office and the 
importance of concurrent understanding. But with an apti- 
tude that is remarkable when associated with such com- 
manding personality, he has learned the lesson which some 
of his predecessors never learned. He is not less positive in 
his views, but they are broader in grasp and less mandatory 
in expression. 


The President’s Added Temperance and Wisdom 


The growth of the year is obvious and the fruits of experience 
show the capacity of greatness. From every point of view 
President Roosevelt’s second message is an interesting and 
suggestive study. His first message wus altogther unique 
and thoroughly original. It was constructed on entirely 
different lines from the usual executive communication to 
Congress. Casting aside the old stereotyped recital of routine 
affairs, it was largely a series of monographs on exigent ques- 
tions, partly political and partly sociological. The second 
message is a marked improvement on the first as a state paper. 
It preserves the same original character, but it is less aca- 
demic and didactic. It is less the essay of the teacher and 
philosopher and more the discussion of the statesman. 

The first feature which impresses the thoughtful reader is 
its temperate and conservative spirit. The President is so 
strong in his convictions and so earnest and ardent in their 
ordinary utterance that this moderation challenges attention. 
It reveals the tempering and restraining influence of his great 
responsibilities. It shows the effect of the lessons of experi- 
ence to which reference has been made. Beyond that it may 
fairly be said that the moderating influences of wholesome 
counsel are discernible. There is no man in Washington, in 
Cabinet or in Congress, who could or would put as much 
energy and power and virile leadership in progressive policy 
and national ethics as President Roosevelt; but there are 
veteran chiefs who are wise in experience, and the fusion of 
the ardor of the one and the counsel of the others makes a 
great political and moral uplift. It needed the inspiration 
and determination of the new leader to grasp new opportuni- 
ties and duties, and perhaps out of the conservative restraint 
of the old leaders comes the modified and practical movement 
which carries the country forward. 

There has been no other President who would lead a mes- 
sage with such an exordium as President Roosevelt writes for 
his introduction. It has a tone of high and almost exultant 
nationalism. It strikes a note of lofty and triumphant jubi- 
lation. Though we should hardly expect such a pean from 
any other executive, it seems fit and appropriate coming from 
President Roosevelt. He has for many years been the evangel 
of robust manhood, of exalted citizenship and of aspiring 
nationality. The distinguishing characteristic of his utter- 
ances has been their ethical and didactic quality. Through 
his earlier years he was within his sphere a sedulous apostle 
of manly and moral culture, and now he is not only President 
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but a great national teach 
the rugged and heroic vir 
The influence of his teac! 
and example on the yout 
the country and on all 
j political and business life 
incalculable. 
The exordium of his 
sage is entirely in harm 
with the prevailing note o! 
constant instruction. 
is something stimulating 
exhilarating in his simp 
elevated portraiture of 
Republic and its réle. 
place must be great am 
the nations. We may eith 
fail greatly or succeed greatly; but we cannot avoid the 
deavor from which either great failure or great success n 
come. Even if we could, we cannot play a small part. 
we should try, all that would follow would be that we sh 
play a large part ignobly and shamefully.’’ That is a g 
truth compactly stated. It is enkindling and touches 
that is worthy in American fibre. It matches the w 
nature of President Roosevelt, whose militant spirit 
courageous faith make him the typical embodiment of agg 
sive and progressive Americanism. ‘ 
Another feature of the message engages attention, and 
is the marked advance inthe President’s literary style. 
as his speeches show great progress in power of sustal 
utterance and in faculty of expression, so the message, wh 
is a carefully prepared paper for reading and not speak 
discloses improvement in finished composition. The 
dent has always written with great lucidity and fore 
simple, strong Saxon words, and his books, such as the b 
raphies of Gouverneur Morris and Thomas Benton and O] 
Cromwell, and The Strenuous Life, have a sinewy strei 
which impresses the reader. But the message, tl 
addressed to cold topics of state with less scope for adi 
ment and imagination, suggests the finer literary qua 
which approaches the classic form. It exhibits a poweé 
terse, incisive, epigrammatic writing which the President 
not before shown in any such degree. This involves ¢ 
and high thinking, as well as close writing, and indic 
intellectual development as well as literary advance. 
are sentences in the message which stand out as shin 
apothegms, and the general discussion has a conciseness 
a logical compactness which are quite admirable. 


A Sane, Conservative Treatment of Public Issues 


But after all, though these are points which attract and it 
est the observer, the important feature of the message is 
sane and conservative treatment of public issues. 
President makes no extreme or radical recommendatii 
He does not falter in his well-known views or recede from 
ground he has taken; but he engages in the discussion 
an equipoise and sobriety which exhibit a thoroughly 
spirit, and he recognizes that the highest attainable goo 
the good which should be sought. It is plain he realizes 
to accomplish his aims he must codperate with Congress. 
looks at all sides; he presents his positions as expedi 
reasonable and right; and he relies upon their manifest | 
dom to secure their acceptance. 

This is a tone which appeals to Congress and whic 
calculated to commend the object to its favor. It isnoa 
gation of leadership and no wavering in the strong, | 
advance which was undertaken and which has received 
sanction of popular approval. It is only the truer poise wht 
comes from experience and the surer method which cé 
from comparison of view. It is no more the influenc 
counsel than the fruit of the President’s own enlarged ob 
vation. Witha year’s survey of the field he has gained asi 
conception not only of the end to be reached but of the 
of reaching it. 

The union of high purpose with sagacious method wi 
springs from reflection and conference deepens public ¢ 
dence and strengthens the President’s hold on public sup} 
It removes any apprehension of radical and impulsive ac 
without impairing the assurance of steady and lofty aim. — 
growth of the President in the sober and abiding judgme 
the country is one of the most instructive and inspiring } 
of the day. He came in with public sympathy in his tr 


sition; with faith in his fibre; with admiration for his dash 
d vigor and manhood; with high hope, but with reserved 
Igment as to his full measure of practical skill and com- 
te success inagreat place with great demands. Hestands 
day strong and sure in the tested and deliberate approval 
the nation. 

The two chief topics of the message are the regulation of 
sts and the revision of the tariff, and the progressive yet 
aservative spirit of the President is illustrated in both. 
e President does not oppose combinations. He recog- 
es the tendency in this direction as a necessary evolution 
modern industrial development. But he sees that evils 
ve grown up with this movement, as every other candid 
server sees them. He sees that insome cases there is over- 
yitalization with its natural consequences; there is tendency 
monopoly; there is restriction of competition; there is 
fair discrimination. What he aims at is such regulation 
will prevent these abuses without impairing the efficiency 
the organization in its rightful and legitimate sphere. 

[his is not destructive but conservative. In reality it is in 
interest of the corporations themselves as well as of the 
yple; for, inthe language of the President himself, it means 
t evolution instead of revolution. From the first the 


NENTS,” began 
Sam the Scribe 
when the club 
2mbers had assem- 
rd, ‘‘ California Cox 
1 his dog Mike isin 
vn. I ain’t seen Cox 
‘years, and I almost 
lover to-day when I caught sight of Cox and his dog on the 
mer, playing their same old game. He’s got the greatest 
x alive—ain’t another one like him anywheres. “Smart 
aman, that dog! The ‘California’ trained him. Spent 
year eddicatin’ him and now the dog is paying it back.’’ 
“What's his game?’’ asked Pete the Squealer. 

“Cox plays blind,’’ answered Sam, ‘‘ wearing his sign and 
; sits on a camp-stool, playing the accordion, an’ the dog 
e dances around on his hind legs until a crowd comes; 
yn he barks, snatches the hat from Cox’s head and passes it 
‘und. If that dog comes along to some one that won’t 
op coin in the hat he just lays down and cries, and the 
wd laughs at the tight-fist and the next feller is kind of 
‘umed into giving up. Well, I watched the dog and Cox at 
rk for a while, and it made me sick to see the coin rolling 
rolling into that old hat of his. And so easy, too! I 
‘kon the mint don’t drop coin no easier. Now I’ve made 
‘a scheme for separating Cox from his dog, and if the club 
a stand by me and do what I say we can begin work to- 
jrrow and get Mike Cox the day after.’’ 

On the following morning, in accordance with the instruc- 
ms received from Sam, the members of the Club gathered 
‘the corner preémpted by California Cox and his dog Mike. 
After enjoining each member not to forget his part in the 
it, Sam left his comrades and approached Cox, a huge fel- 
7, all bone and muscle, who sat peacefully playing his 
tordion, to the droning measures of which his trick dog 
ke was prancing about on his hind legs, holding the rim of 
-master’s hat in his mouth. 

/A large black sign, painted in white letters, hung across the 


arer was blind, but Sam, 
using to heed the signal, 
pped up to him boldly. 
“Hello, Cox! ’’ he said. 
Jo you remember me?”’ 
I don’t remember yer 
Be,’ said Cox, ‘an’ I 
(i’t see yer face.’’ 

|‘I wrote your first blind 
ter for you. Do you 
member me now? I’m 
-n the Scribe.”’ 

|“I paid yer fer de letter ; 
Vat more does yer want? 
erest maybe?’’ 

“Oh, nothing,’’ came 
Wm Sam. ‘‘I’ve got a 
ying job now as Presi- 
at of the Amalgamated 
gars’ Union.’’ 

“Never heard ef dat 
1,”’ growled Cox. 

“Of course not. It’s 
Snething new; but you'll 
Wit of itsoon. Have you 
}- 4 membership card?”’ 
|‘ No, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ 
\ “Y none neither.’’ 


California Cox and the Beggars’ Union 


vad chest of the mendicant, warning the world that the 


“TLL MAKE YER INTER 
PLASTER TER FILL IT” 
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President plainly saw what he wanted, and if at first he was 
uncertain as to the way to get it he only shared the perplexity 
of others. It is a delicate and difficult problem, and involves 
many considerations of constitutional power and effective 
method. Any measure that may be tried must in a sense be 
tentative. What the President exhibited in his earlier dis- 
cussions was a clear perception of the need, and what he 
shows in his message is a rational sense of the practical way 
of reaching it. His treatment is temperate, and instead of 
undertaking to prescribe a specific measure, he defines the 
object and leaves the method, which must be experimental, 
to be worked out. 

He handles the tariff in the same sensible way. There are 
those who would leave it untouched and who insist that it 
must not be modified under any circumstances. There are 
those who would tear it to pieces. The President stands with 
neither extreme. He is equally against ‘‘ fossilization’’ and 
against destruction. He is a protectionist, but not hide- 
bound. He holds that the protective principle which 
underlies the tariff must be maintained as the bulwark and 
defense of American industry; he believes that economic 
stability, security against frequent and disturbing changes, is 
the prime economic necessity of the country. But, just as 


HE BEGGARS’ 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN 


Author of ‘‘ By Bread Alone,’’ Etc. 


“Then quit work, 
Cox, before the Union 
runs you out of busi- 
ness. You’reascab!”’’ 

‘““Sam, youse up ter 
yer tricks. I knows 
Viens » 

““ Good-by, Cox, I’m 
off. The delegation will be around here in a few minutes.’’ 

‘Hol’ on a minute, Sam,’’ bawled Cox; ‘“‘is dis straight? ’”’ 

“Straight as a pin,’’ replied Sam. ‘‘ We’re incorporated 
regularly, according to the law of the State, and we’ve got our 
charter. It will cost you two dollars to join and you’ll have to 
give up the dog, Rule number one prohibits the use of all 
animals and the begging of all children under fourteen years 
of age.” 

““Afore I gives up dat dorg,’’ thundered Cox, springing to 
his feet and grasping his heavy stick, ‘‘ I’ll see youse an’ yer 
Union ina place where de North Pole would burn ferkindlin’.”’ 

‘* Good-by,’’ shouted Sam, out of reach, ‘* I’ve warned you; 
I’ve done the best I could. You’ll be whipped so that your 
own dog wouldn’t know you from a lump of mud.”’ 

‘* An’ if I ketches yer near dis corner again,’’ roared Cox, 
““T’ll make yer look like whipped eggs, ready ter go inside 
ef a cake.’’ 

Not five minutes had gone by before the Beggars’ Club 
advanced toward Cox ina body of the whole, with Sam for 
spokesman. 

““ Here’s the delegation I promised,’’ began Sam, keeping 
out of reach of the huge fellow’s fist and stick. 

““ Show yer card!’’ went up the cry, “‘ er git out.’’ 

““T ll give dis crowd all de cards what it wants!’’ yelled 
Cox, springing to his feet irately, grasping his dog Mike in his 
arm (it was always his first movement, being along the lines 
of self-preservation) and reaching down for his stout stick ; 
but the weapon was gone, being now the property of Foxy 
Basket, who intended to wield it against its legitimate owner. 

Singling out Foxy and the stick, Cox made for them witha 
sudden spring, punching and kicking his way through the 
a4 intercepting crowd of beggars, who dodged 
his powerful blows, running and screaming. 
A second or two thereafter, when a crowd had 
collected to learn the cause of the trouble, 
every separate member of the club had made 
good his escape, including the triumphant 
and grinning Foxy, waving his spoils of the 
battle. 

‘“ See here,’’ said a policeman, pushing his 
way through the mass of people toward Cox, 
“what fer is this disturbince, Oi’d like ter 
know?”’ 

“A gang of hobos has jist been aroun’ 
here,’’ puffed out the breathless Cox, “‘ tryin’ 
ter make trouble an’ sayin’ I’d have ter join 
der Union er ——”’ 

“Oi can’t have no more av this,’’ inter- 
rupted the bluecoat, ‘‘ Union er no Union, 
phwat do yer serpose Oi care? This disturb- 
ince av order an’ public traffic ain’t a-goin’ 
ter do. You move on now er Oi’ll be after 
a-runnin’ yer in.’’ 

Almost blinded, in all truth, by wrath, 
swearing and mumbling to himself, Cox 
folded his camp-stool and his accordion, tied 
his dog to its chain, and went in quest of 
green fields and corners new. Sam, who had 
remained behind to listen to the dialogue 


modifications of rates have been made from time to time 
as changed conditions have warranted and required, so, 
in his judgment, further modifications are admissible and 
advisable as further changes in the conditions of production 
suggest. 

How this shall be done is a question for Congress. The 
President’s own preference would be for a commission of 
experts who should make an impartial and scientific exami- 
nation of the subject from the standpoint of business interests, 
and report the results to Congress; but he is not tenacious as 
to the method. The main thing is to keep pace with enlight- 
ened opinion and with changing conditions. A working 
system of reciprocity would answer much the same purpose 
as a tariff readjustment. 

Such are the executive indications and influences which go 
to an opening session where the Speaker is the remnant of an 
expiring term, where the Speaker of the next Congress stands 
on the floor with the halo of coming power, where the House 
will be shaded with the rivalry for committee places, and 
where the Senate will find occasion for enhancing its steadily 
augmenting strength while the House is marking time. The 
executive positions are taken; the legislative positions are 
yet to be developed. 


—‘SITS ON A CAMP-STOOL, PLAYING THE ACCORDION ” 


between the officer and Cox (it had all happened as he had 
foreseen and planned), approached the wandering mendi- 
cant, and asked, with a broad grin on his smug face: 

““ Well, Cox, did you show the cop your card?”’ 

Cox gave his answer by making a swift lunge for Sam, 
dropping his camp-stool and accordion during the operation, 
but holding on to his dog tightly. Sam had the advantage. 
which he did not scorn to use, of a smaller body and swifter 
legs, and he made good hisescape. Pete the Squealer calmly 
picked up the accordion, Shirtless Sam seized the camp-stool, 
while Hungry Henry yelled: 

“Ver kin git dese back when yer joins de Union.’’ 

California Cox, giving vent to his feelings in language fitter 
for wrath than publication, continued his search for an advan- 
tageous corner. ‘‘I’ll haveterstop,’’ he muttered to himself, 
‘an’ buy a new accordion, fer de dorg won’t do his turn 
without de music, an’ a new camp-stool besides, which’ll come 
ter more’n dat —— Union card in de fust place.’’ 

Finally he selected his corner, one which was a mile or two 
removed from the scene of his previous operations, put his 
camp-stool in its place against the electric-light post; tested 
his new accordion, and settled down to business with a ven- 
geance, hoping to make up for lost time. Mike balanced his 
lithe body on his hind legs to seize his master’s hat and pass 
it through the crowd of mere noonday idlers and of busy 
people who stopped for a second’s amusement on their way 
from one task to another. The grateful sound of the coin 
jingling in Mike’s hat was just beginning to appease the 
master’s wrath, when Blind Bill yelled out, high and clear 
above the notes of the droning accordion: 

““ Say, fellers, dat scab Cox is tryin’ his old flim-flam on de 
public ag’in.’’ 

‘““He’s a sly one,’’ replied Lame Tom from the fringe of 
another group. ‘‘I bet yer he ain’t so blind but what he kin 
tell the head from de tail end ef every coin in de hat.’”’ 

““T knowed him in Cal ’’ Foxy Basket started, but he 
did not stop to finish his observation, for the burly beggar had 
jumped from his camp-stool, grabbing his dog first, and darted 
in the direction of the disturbers, not in the least particular 
which one he should succeed in capturing first. 

The three, running pell-mell down the street, put an 
increasing distance between themselves and their pursuer; 
while the onlookers were convulsed with laughter at the 
strange sight of California Cox, his breast still adorned by the 
sign advertising his blindness, moving so unerringly and 
swiftly (Mike in arm) past truck and car and horse, tearing like 
mad with unerring vision after the three hobos, discernible 


now by their tattered garments alone. Cox returned, empty- 
handed, out of breath and of temper, to face the banter of a 
throng increased to tremendous proportions by the laughter 
and the uproar. 

California Cox had a good control of his rage when neces- 
sity held the reins of it, and turning a deaf ear to the jeering 
of the street wits he pushed his way to the electric-light post 
only to find himself minus another accordion and another 
camp-stool. To increase his agony—the elements are as 
merciless to the mendicant as to the millionaire, and it never 
rains but it pours—another policeman was at hand, now that 
the disturbance was over, to bid him move on or torest in jail. 

‘“Tt’s jist a gang ef hobos an’ der fake Union,’’ Cox tried to 
explain, 

‘“Union or no Union,’’ said the bluecoat, ‘‘ Oi ain’t a-goin’ 
ter stand fer no disturbince the loikesav this. It’s somethin’ 
else Oi have ter be doin’ besides watchin’ hobos an’ settlin’ 
their disputes.” 

California Cox, perplexed, bedeviled, knowing not what to 
do nor whither to turn, bent his steps to his lodging-house in 
the slums, counting that day lost, the low-descending sun see- 
ing him poorer than when it arose, and he resolved to make 
some one (hesent up a prayer that it might be Sam the Scribe) 
meet the deficit. 


” 


IT 


HE Beggars’ Club met as usual that night at McQuinn’s, 
so elated and pleased by what it had done during the day 
that the usual order of business was suspended and the time 
given over to the discussion of each member’s share in the first 
steps of the plot to divorce California Cox from his dog Mike. 
The laughter was so loud, the screams of merriment so deafen- 
ing that McQuinn left his retreat behind the bar and threatened 
to turn the club out of doors. 

““T tell you,’’ said Sam the Scribe, when McQuinn’s warn- 
ing had restored order, ‘‘ Cox will be in here before another 
hour is over to take out a card and join the Union. He’s 
figured out that he can’t do business without our permission 
and this day’s trifling has cost him more than ——’’ 

“ He’ll kill the hull gang ef us,’’ interrupted Loony Louis, 
‘*T’m goin’ ter clean!’’ 

An’ meh! An’ meh!”’’ shouted the others, fol- 


arising. 

‘* An’ meh! 
lowing suit. 

‘““Keep your seats, gents,’’ ordered Sam authoritatively. 
‘““T know Cox and his ways. He’ll sue for peace; he’s too 
greedy for money to spoil our noses just to spite his own.’’ 

There was the light swing of the outer screen doors, the bark 
of a dog, a heavy footstep across the floor; and the Beggars’ 
Club turned to a man. 

“There he is now,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ sure enough.’’ 

Leading his dog by achain, a new and still heavier stick in 
his hand, the huge figure of California Cox wended its way to 
the centre of the club’s charmed circle. There was a broad 
smile on his face, which somehow suggested art rather than 
the spontaneity of nature. 

““We’ve been expecting you,’’ said Sam calmly. 

““ Yer have, has yer?’’ grinned Cox, extending his hand as 
a sign of truce, towering head and shoulders above the Scribe, 
looking as if he could have crushed him without effort between 
his thumb and his forefinger. ‘‘ Well, Sam, old feller,’’ he 
went on, still smiling, ‘‘ I come ter take out a card.’”’ 

““ Here’s the card,’’ said 
Sam, handing him a piece 
of pasteboard on which was 
written in red ink: 


” 


” 


The bearer, California 
Cox, is hereby permit- 
ted to beg on the streets 
of this city according to 
the laws and regulations 
of the Amalgamated 
Association of Union 
Beggars; the said Cox 
being a legitimate mem- 
ber of the body afore- 
said and entitled to all 
of its privileges. 

(Signed) Sam the 
Scribe, Sec. and Treas. 


““ How much did yer say 
dat was?’’ asked Cox, 
slowly spelling out the 
words of the writing. 

““Two dollars,’’ replied 
Sam. 

‘‘What! Two dollars 
fer dat bit ef pasteboard!’’ rejoined Cox. 
no two cents.’’ 

“T know,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ but it’s not the card yer payin’ 
for; it’s the privilege to beg undisturbed.”’ 

“It’s de first time in all meh life dat I ever heard ef aman 
payin’ ter beg,’’ objected Cox. 

‘Times is changed, Cox.’’ 

““T should say,’’ he glared; ‘‘dere’s no sich thing as 
freedom in Amerikee no more. An’ here’s another thing; 
dat card don’t say nothin’ ’bout meh dorg Mike. Is Mike 
in de Union—de Union ef (glancing at the card) Amalega 
Beggars?’’ 


“Tt didn’t cost 


“ HERE’S THE DELEGATION I PROMISED” 
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“Amalgamated,’’ corrected Sam 
suavely. ‘‘No, he ain’t; it’s against 
the Union laws, as I explained to you 
in the first place, to employ animals or 
children under fourteen.’’ 

‘Why fer??? 

‘““Well, the Union is trying to save 
skilled American labor from the com- 
petition of cheap Dago beggars and their 
monkeys; and to put a stop to children 
taking the bread out of grown-up folks’ 
mouths— that’s why.”’ 

‘“That’s a pretty law, dat is! It’s a 
reg’ lar beaut’ —it ought ter wear a dia- 
mond collar ’round its neck. What kin 
I do without de dorg? I spent a hull 
year a-trainin’ him.’’ 

““T’m sorry, Cox, but —— 

‘“T don’t care a yeller hair off ef Mike’s 
yeller back if you’re sorry er glad es kin 
be!’’ he replied, his anger getting the 
better of him for the minute. “I'll 
leave fer California ag’in afore I gives 
up Mike.”’ 

“It’s the same there, Cox; the Union 
has branches all over.’’ 

“T’l1l see de branches an’ de main tree turn inter blue grass 
afore I gives up Mike. Dat dorg is wuth from five ter ten 
dollars a day anywheres.”’ 

‘“ Holy Gee!’’ exclaimed Hungry Henry, ‘‘an*™him only a 
dorg.’’ y 

Sam lifted a warning finger; quiet reigned in the clubroom 
again. ‘‘I’ve had my say, Cox; the law is the law.”’ 

‘“ An’ bunco is bunco,’’ yelled Cox, ‘‘ an’ I’m going to start 
work right here to-morrow morning. And if youse fellers 
bother me again I’m going to make hash out ef de whole 
crowd, ei it costs me ninety days. Do you hear? I’vea 
mind ter start in right now!’’ And he showed his willingness 
to begin work by swinging his heavy stick. 

“All right,’’? replied Sam, still cool, despite the consterna- 
tion of those around him, ‘‘ you want war, and you can have 
war. We just gave you a taste of the power of the Amalga- 
mated to-day; look out for to-morrow! But you had better 
keep good-natured and part friends with the gang; this is only 
business on our part.’’ 

““Tt’s mighty bad business all de same,’’ said Cox, leaving 
the place in an ominous wrath. 


” 


ML 


BS whole days passed and Californaia Cox went the usual 

tenor of his way without let or hindrance from any mem- 
ber of the club. The quiet was too quiet to put Cox entirely 
at his ease; he would have liked some slight disturbance, if 
only to prove that the club and Sam were doing their worst 
and that this worst was feeble at its best. Thelull predicted 
a tornado that would break too suddenly to allow him to creep 
under shelter. 

Cox’s soul was prophetic; for Sam was by no means idle. 
Angry that he had been humiliated before his fellows and 
bearded in his own den, the Scribe went to the unusual length 
of spending his own money to wreak vengeance. It was he 
who wrote out and paid for the 
advertisement, printed in three of 
the dailies, reading: ‘‘ California 
Cox, the celebrated blind beggar, 
wishes to purchase five yellow 
dogs. Good price paid for the 
right parties. Apply at his 
stand, corner of B and C Streets, 
Wednesday morning at ten.”’ 

““ That will give Cox two days 
to think nothing is wrong,’’ ex- 
plained Sam to his comrades, 
““and you fellows want to keep 
away from him or you will spoil 
it all. Meet me on Wednesday 
morning and we’ll have that dog 
or my name ain’t Sam.’’ 

As early as 9:30 on Wednesday 
morning the members of the club 
assembled at Cox’s corner, watch- 
ing, in silent satisfaction, the 
number of yellow dogs increase 
as the minutes went on. Loony 
Louis and Deaf Dan and Blind 
Bill and Lame Tom and Sam him- 
self had each a yellow cur under his arm; but these five 
canines were mere dots in the growing sea of yellow. 

No one would have believed that the populous city shel- 
tered so many dogs of that one hue. There were boys there 
with yellow dogs, men with yellow dogs, women with yellow 
dogs and girls with yellow dogs; all, it is true, were not par- 
ticular about the difference of a shade or two in color, and 
many of the canines might have passed muster for brown, 
and some few for black; but since the advertiser was blind 
and a beggar, the owners argued that he could not detect the 
deceit, and if he did, beggars not being choosers, he ought 
not to complain. There were big dogs and small dogs, 
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St. Bernards and pugs, bulldogs 
fox-terriers—every breed of dog 
showed a streak of yellow within 
dab of yellow without. 

Long before the patient Cox refy: 
to purchase yellow dogs from ela 
ous owners who wished to sell, he b 
to scent mischief and he knew | 
what evil quarter the bad odor cg 
When the thirteenth man came ¢ 
with the thirteenth dog, and Cox 
said, ‘‘ No, go along wid yer dorg, 
the thirteenth time (always an unl 
number), he lost his temper an 
swore he would cuff the fourte 
The fourteenth happened to be 3 
stalwart of frame and more persis 
in character than any of his pi 
cessors, and he urged and urged 
superior points of his yellow dog 
all others, until the persecuted 
flew into a rage and struck at him 
the fancier struck back, and all of 
thirteen others who had been re 
and those without number who fear 
they would have their trouble fo 
pains pitched in and went tooth and nail for Cox ang 
assailant, not knowing one from the other. 

‘“Now’s our time at last,’? whispered Sam the Scribe tok 
band of conspirators, and they rushed in, yelling and ser 
ing, and the mob, following suit, rushed in with them, so 
there was nothing but a tangle of yellow dogs and men 
boys and women and girls. That corner never witn 
such a pandemonium, and it is much to be doubted if it 
ever witness another. ‘ 

““Take Cox’s dog and tie yours in its place to the po 
yelled Sam to Hungry Henry. And Henry did as he 
bade in no more time than it took to do the bidding. 

“Kill him! Stop thief! He’s takin’ Mike, meh do 
thundered Cox, freeing himself at last with one supreme 
from the mixture of dogs and men that were pinioning 
arms, caving his ribs and snapping at his big calves. 

‘‘T’ll choke yer!’’ roared Cox, striding for Hungry He 
but Henry, with a calm grin, wheeled suddenly, and pa 
Mike Cox on to Blind Bill, who, handing him his own | 
yellow cur in return, tossed the pride of Cox’s heart to L 
Tom, who, tossing his cur back to Bill, whirled Mike 
through the air to Loony Louis, who formed the connec 
link between Deaf Dan and Lame Tom. 

So bewildered was California Cox by the manceuvre 
he paused as if paralyzed, unable to tell his own care 
bred and trained animal from the continual whirl of ye 
tails and backs and legs of worthless curs that went bark 
and yelping from the hands of one of the conspirators into th 
hands of the other; and to make matters worse, if that) 
possible, the crowd was adding to his bewilderment and t 
own amusement by flinging their own unsalable mong 
into the maze started by the beggars. Even two office 
the law who had come to make arrests remained to | 
their sides with laughter. 

California Cox, recovering from his paralysis as sudden 
as he had been seized by it, let forth a demoniac yell 
made a mad dash for Deaf Dan at the moment when he tho 
his dog Mike, traveling through the circuit, had lande¢ 
Dan’s extended hands. ; 

““T’ll pound yer inter a ball smaller en de dorg!”’ roi 
Cox. 

“Join the Union,’’ yelled Dan in return, starting to r 

The officers, seeing the time for interference had c 
regained their lost gravity and seized both Cox and Deaf I 

‘“ He’s got meh dorg!’’ gasped Cox; ‘‘ arrest him.’’- 

‘“Tt ain’t his dog, it’s mine,’’ retorted Dan. ‘‘ He a 
tised to buy it and now he’s scheming to get it for nothing 

““Clear out!’’ ordered the bluecoats; ‘‘ take your curs 
get away from this or we’ll pull for the patrol and run 
mob av yese in.”’ 

“But it’s meh dorg—meh trick dorg, meh Mike!” 
Cox, beside himself. 

‘“Well, thin,’? said one of the police, ‘‘ take another 
go home. You don’t ixpict us to be a-pickin’ out yer 
dog from this howling bunch, do yer? Grab one an’ gil 
av this, an’ be quick er Oi’ll run yer in an’ sind ye over 

The members of the cfub scattered in every direction, 
one way, one another, in order that they might confuse C 
he should start in pursuit. When Sam the Scribe took en 
courage to pause and look around, he saw Deaf Dan 
Loony Louis racing side by side along the ground, the] 
figure of Cox but a few yards behind. Suddenly Dan 
Louis changed dogs and parted their ways. Cox, borro 
speed from rage, hurtled after Louis, gaining on the t 
bling beggar with every step; in his confusion Louis 
the coveted prize on the ground, hoping that Cox might 
overwhelmed by the recovery of his favorite that he w 
give up the chase and let him escape; but the Calif 
giant, swooping down on the yellow cur that fell from L 
terrorized arm, gave vent to a yell of despair, and 
doubling his pace, flew down the alley into which the | 
bling Louis had turned. 


Heartless and hopeless, for a reason unknown even to him- 
elf, seeing no other loophole, the wretched Louis opened the 
cover of an empty ash-box and plunged himself, ostrich-like, 
ead foremost into its depths. Cox saw the strategem, tore 
he cover open and hauled Louis out by the nape of his neck. 
“*Didn’t yer git yer dorg?’’ whimpered Louis. 
“Yes, I got meh dorg,’’ hissed Cox, tightening his hold. 

‘I'm glad ef it,’? whined Louis; ‘‘ I did meh best ter take 

iim fer yer!” 

“Ver did, eh? Well, I’preciate yer efforts. Take dis an’ 
take dat for meh thanks; but since yer didn’t take de right 
dorg, take dis an’ take dat for meh regrits. Don’t scream, 

use dey’re too light. I’1] make ’em harder an’ harder.”’ 
“Hold on,’’? moaned Louis; ‘‘ maybe I kin git de right 
dorg back from Sam; he knows——’’ 
_ Cox ceased his blows for a second, considering. ‘‘ No, yer 
don’t,’’ he muttered; ‘‘one trick’]1l do meh fer to-day. 
Youse is a slippery lot, an’ I’ll take de grease out ef yer one 
by one, as I get yer! Take dis fer de Amalega Association ef 
embined double-dealers, an’ here’s an extree nice one fer 
yerself.”’ 
_ “ Look behind yer, Cox!’’ yelled Louis suddenly, his wits 


growing stronger as his strength decreased. ‘‘ The cops is 
>») 


comin’. 
_ California Cox, for whom the word “ cop’’ had an ominous 
ring, releasing his grip on Louis, turned to look, and found 
‘that nothing but a long vista of alley met his frightened gaze. 
Louis seized advantage of that moment as if it comprised the 
rest of his life and he spurted down the alley at a rate with 
which his legs, inspired by a lesson and a warning, had never 
moved before. It was the vengeance of one man staked 
against the life and limb of another, and baffled vengeance, in 
the shape of Cox, found itself looking at the top of a fence 
over which the terrorized Louis had leaped. 

® “ve a-traveled thru dis country from California ter 
-Maine,’’ murmured Cox, compelled to admiration, ‘‘ but dose 
fellers takes de blue ribbon fer work along deirline. If Mike 
yasn’t gone I’d give up an’ steer clear of deir district; but 
ll get Mike back to-night at McQuinn’s or I’1l turn Sam de 
ribe inter insect powder.’’ 


IV 


/] OONY LOUIS was barely able to crawl into McQuinn’s 
: that night to attend the hasty consultation of the Beggars’ 
lub. 

“Never mind,’’ consoled Mollbuzzer, looking commisera- 
ngly at Louis’ bandaged eye and arm and neck; ‘‘it’ll help 
u considerably in begging.’’ 

“Ym a-telling youse,’’? mumbled Louis in return, ‘‘ dat 
ly for dat fence meh beggin’ days would be over. Oh, but 
she was a pretty jump! A man kin only do dat onct in his 
fe, an’ in de mornin’ I’m goin’ ter crawl aroun’ dere an’ 
look at de fence ag’in an’ study how I done it.’’ 

“Never mind, Louis,’’ smiled Sam the Scribe, ‘‘ one 
wenty-fifth interest in the dog is yours. When Cox comes 
around to-night you can a 
‘Pm goin’ right now,’’ exclaimed Louis. ‘‘ You don’t 
ketch meh anywheres near him where dere ain’t a fence 
aroun’ an’ a high one. He’sa most terruble feller! Good- 
night, gents.’ And no amount of persuasion could prevail 
upon Louis to be at hand to greet Cox. 

“Does yer think he’ll come, Sam, sure enough?’’ asked 
Hungry Henry. 

‘We got the dog, ain’t we?’”’ asked Sam by way of answer. 
_‘*Which of the two dorgs is Mike Cox?” asked One- 
armed Jake. 

Crutch McAllister pointed to the larger of the two dogs. 

“No, it ain’t!’’ yelled Mollbuzzer; ‘‘it’s de 

erone.’’ 
, Sam eyed the two dogs for a few minutes and 
e atched his head. ‘‘ Mollbuzzer is right,’’ said 


he; ‘‘ it’s the smaller one.’’ 
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— DOUBLING HIS PACE, FLEW DOWN THE ALLEY 


““Well,’’ said Deaf Dan, ‘‘ we got mixed up in the shuffle 
of yellow dogs and so we carried away two.’’ 

“That was right,’’? asserted Sam; ‘“‘it’s always best to be 
sure.’’ He was by no means sure himself, but he dared not 
say so. Sam remained lost in thought for a second or two. 
“Put Mike, the little dog, inside of the box against the 
wall, and put the big dog outside in the barrel,’’ ordered he. 

Sam’s command had scarcely been complied with when the 
screen doors were flung open and California Cox entered. 

Sam’s heart fell when he saw that Cox’s face, somber and 
hard set, wore no semblance of even a pretended friendship; 
and for the first time he feared that in the flush of victory he 
had overestimated his own powers and the sacrifices that Cox 
would make for the sake of peace. 

“‘Well,’’ started California Cox, laying his stick down on 
the table with a thump, ‘‘I don’t see de cadger I laid hold ef 
dis afternoon, an’ I wants ter see him bad. I hates ter leave a 
job half done an’ I wants ter put de finishin’ touches on ter 
him. But you’ll do in his place, Sam,’’ he shouted, wheeling 
suddenly and grasping the Scribe bythe throat. ‘‘ You’ll do 
ter begin on, den I’ll lay out de others. Dey kin choose 
turns.’’ 

The members, without the waste of a second’s time, made 
for the back door, the front door and the windows, each pic- 
turing himself in Sam’s place, and none of them liking the 
picture. 

*“1’d like ter help Sam,’’ said Foxy Basket, on the run, 
‘an’ so I would ef I was made out ef Injee-rubber. © Poor 
Sam: what good is all his learnin’ an’ eddication now?”’ 

McQuinn, seeing the peril in which Sam stood, left his bar 
and swaggered upto Cox. ‘‘ See here,’’ hesaid, doubling his 
fist, ‘I ain’t goin’ ter have nothin’ like dis goin’ on in meh 
place.”’ 

‘‘ It’s yer place, is it?’’ asked Cox, holding Sam by his left 
hand, freeing his right. 

“Tt is,”? replied McQuinn, ‘‘ an’ it ain’t big enuff fer ter 
hold both ef us.’’ 

‘Den one ef us gets out,’’ shouted Cox, landing a blow on 
the proprietor’s chin that sent him to the floor, dazed and 
useless for combat. 


‘“Now, Sam,’’ muttered Cox, jamming the Scribe against 
the wall, ‘‘ I’m ready ter give yer meh free an’ undivided 
attention. Dere’s a hole in de wall, I sees; an’ I don’t know 
but what I'll make yer inter plaster ter fill it. Yer’d makea 
smooth grade ef plaster, wouldn’t yer, eh?’’ he asked, twist- 
ing Sam’s ear until he shrieked from pain. ‘‘ Yer agrees ter 
de propersition, I sees. Well, we’ll let it hang fire fer a 
minute until we finds Mike.’’ 

““ He’s in the box there,’’ gasped the Scribe, white as the 
material into which Cox threatened to turn him. 

““A nice place fer him, eh? Inside ef a box! Wanted ter 
suffocate him, eh? I'll take him out fust an’ put yer in ater- 
wards. Yer needn’t yell wid fear; I’ll see dat yer fits.’’ 

With such gentle speech did Cox throw rather than drag 
the palpitating mass which was Sam over to the box, and 
holding the Scribe with his left hand he threw the cover of 
the soap-box off with his right. 

California Cox let forth a war-cry that awoke the Scribe 
from his dumb terror and threw him into an active state of 
pain, the like of which he had never experienced before. 

“So yer would palm dat miserable yaller cur off fer meh 
Mike, would yer? Still up ter yer tricks, eh? Tricks is 
natural ter yer,eh? Yer’d make a fine trick dorg yerself, yer 
would. I’m goin’ ter learn yer ater a while; but afore we 
begins yer eddication bring out Mike Cox, or I’m afraid dere 
won’t be blood enough left ter supply yer tricky brain.’’ 

** He’s in the barrel outside— near the back door,’’ moaned 
Sam. ‘I put him in there.”’ 

“‘In a barrul, eh? Put him in dere same as if he was mer- 
lasses. Mighty nice ef yer, dat was! I'll do desame by yer. 
I?ll put yer in, a little bit at a time. I'l] label it Amalga 
Union an’ roll it inter de river,’’ he commented tenderly as 
he dragged and bumped and thumped Sam into the yard. 

““Mike, oh Mike,’’ called California Cox, and then he 
whistled. There came an answering bark through the dark- 
ness of the littered yard. 

In the excitement of finding his long-lost treasure— one 
might almost say his long-lost child, so dear and necessary 
had that dog become to his existence—Cox forgot Sam and 
rushed for the barrel. The Scribe, in his excitement forget- 
ting Cox, crawled through the yard and into the saloonon all 
fours, like a cat. 

Not two seconds thereafter Cox rushed into the saloon 
carrying the dog in his arms, but when the rays of light from 
the oil lamp fell on the yellow bundle, curled closely against 
his broad chest, he flung it away with an oath of surprise. 

“Tt ain’t Mike!’’ he yelled. ‘‘ Mike had a small white 
star on his head! ”’ 

‘Maybe Sam stole the star,’? whimpered McQuinn, shak- 
ing in his boots, supporting his wrenched chin on his hand. 

California Cox caught sight of Sam the Scribe stealing past 
the front window of the saloon, and he was at the threshold 
with a leap, only to bump squarely against the form of Loony 
Louis, who was fondling a small yellow dog and peeping into 
the saloon timidly. 

** Don’t yer kill meh, Cox,’’ pleaded Louis, seeing the utter 
impossibility of escape; ‘‘ I jist come here on purpose fer ter 
bring yer de dorg back.’’ ; 

““Tt’s Mike Cox an’ no mistake dis time,’’ cried Cox with 
delight. He loosened his grasp on Louis’ bandaged neck. 

“*T don’t git killed den?’’ asked Louis hopefully. 

‘“No,’’ answered Cox; ‘‘I guess I hammered yer enough 
fer one day, an’ seein’ yer brung de dorg back yer kin go.”’ 

“Don’t I git no reward?’’ whined Louis. 

‘“Reward!’’ shouted Cox, dumfounded; ‘‘I’d like ter 
know fer what? Fer stealin’ de dorg, maybe!’’ 

*“T didn’t steal him,’’ replied Louis indignantly; ‘‘I finds 
him barkin’ ’round yer lodgin’-house when I was a-goin’ home 
an’ I grabs him, thinkin’ it might be Mike Cox.”’ 

“ Yer gittin’ yer neck fer a reward, an’ if it ain’t enuff——”’ 
Cox doubled his big fist. 
‘‘T s’pose it’ll have ter do, 
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muttered Louis, crawling off. 
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E HAD the good luck to see the old mother of the 
\ \ Rothschilds,’’ wrote Henry Greville in his journal 
when he visited the dark, dirty, squalid Ghetto of 
Frankfort in 1843. ‘‘ The house she inhabits appears not a 
bit better than any of the others; it is the same dark and 
decayed mansion. In this narrow, gloomy street and before 
this wretched tenement a smart caléche was standing, fitted 
up with blue silk, and a footman in blue livery was at the 
door. Presently the door opened, and the old woman was seen 
descending a dark, narrow staircase, supported by her grand- 
daughter, the Baroness Charles Rothschild. A more curious 
and striking contrast I never saw than the dress of the ladies, 
their equipages and liveries, with the dilapidated locality in 
which the old woman persists in remaining. The family 
allow her £4000 a year, and they say she never in her life 
has been out of Frankfort, and never inhabited any other 
house than this, in which she is resolved to die.’’ * 

At the time when the inveterate gossiper jotted down this 
entry in his entertaining diary the old mother of the 
Rothschilds was ninety-four years old, having spent nearly a 
century in the Ghetto in which she had beer born, and in 
which, down to the advent of the French Revolution, she and 
all her race had been confined, the street being closed with 
gates at each end. A mother in Israel, indeed, was Madame 
Mayer Amschel, or Madame Bauer, as some called her, one not 
unworthy to have sung the glad song of Hannah over the 
youthful Samuel. How the familiar strains must have glad- 
dened the heart of the young mother in the foul-smelling 
Judengasse, as she sat with the boy on her knees. ‘‘ The 
Lord maketh poor and maketh rich; He bringeth low and 
lifteth up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust and lifteth 
up the beggar from the dunghill to set them among princes, 
and to make them inherit the throne of glory.’’ She lived to 
see the prophecy literally fulfilled. In her lifetime her sons 
and her sons’ sons arose to call her blessed. When her hus- 
band died he left his sons as his last directions: (1)Toremain 
ever faithful to the Law of Moses; (2) To be ever united, and 
(3) To undertake nothing without consulting their mother. 
From the gloomy Frankfort Ghetto her descendants went forth 
to found a dynasty which for a hundred years stood preémi- 
nent among the monarchs of finance. 

The Rothschilds are no longer the greatest of the Money 
Kingsof the world. But their firm is still primus inter pares, 
and their present position, conjoined with their famous tradi- 
tions, entitles them to the place of honor in any gathering of 
the financial sovereigns of our time. 


The Origin of the Rothschild Dynasty 


It is not difficult to trace the origin of the new dynasty. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century there 
no Rothschilds known to fame. The father of the first 
Rothschild was a Jewish merchant of the name of Anselm, or, 
according to others, Mayer Bauer. When the child was born 
he so little discerned the true bent of his genius that he 
purposed to dedicate him to the service of the Synagogue. 
Young Bauer was to be a rabbi learned in the law, as young 
Cecil Rhodes in later years was to be set apart in his youth 
for the ministry of the Church of England. But the destiny 
of both was not in the keeping of their fathers. It was the 
fate of young Bauer not to write commentaries on the Book of 
the Law, but to afford the world the most conspicuous con- 
firmation of the accuracy of the prediction which declared, 
“Thou shalt lend unto many nations and thou shalt not 
borrow.’’ Instead of becoming a rabbi, the lad went into 
business and started his career as a money-lender at the sign 
of the Red Shield in the Frankfort Judengasse. Money- 
lenders in those days, like publicans in our day, advertised 
their business by a signboard on which were painted emblems 
which had probably as little significance as the Red Lions and 
the Blue Boars under which British innkeepers supply their 


were 


* This mother in Israel died three years later. When asked to quit 
the Judengasse she was wont to reply: ‘‘ Here I have seen my sons 
grow rich and powerful, and, as I have not grown conceited in my old 
age, I will leave them their good fortune, which would certainly forsake 
them were I from pride to abandon my humble dwelling.” 
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customers with ale and spirits. Bauer’s sign was a Red 
Shield—in German, Rothschild. Under that sign he pros- 
pered exceedingly. After a time he discarded the family 
name of Bauer, and adopted the less homely patronymic which 
he borrowed from his signboard. Exit Bauer with its associ- 
ations of peasant life. Enter Rothschild, who was to sit 
among princes and to inherit the throne of glory. 

The first Rothschild from a mere money-lender of the 
Judengasse became known as a banker of some culture. If 
money-making was his business, numismatics was his recrea- 
tion, the hobby of his leisure moments. It was his hobby 
that made him the associate of princes and enabled him to 
plant his foot on the first round of the ladder on which his 
descendants were to ascend so high. William, the ninth 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, shared his passion for the col- 
lecting of curious coins. Hemadethe banker’s acquaintance, 
and found him interesting and useful in other fields. 
Rothschild was diligent in business, Rothschild was honest. 
So, to make a long story short, he became in the first year of 
last century the agent of the Landgrave. The next year, in 
1802, he made his début on the international stage by raising 
a loan—a small affair, but his first—of a few dollars to the 
Danish Government, whose capital had been in the hands of 
the British Government the previous year. It was the year 
of the Peace of Amiens. Four years later, when Napoleon, 
baffled in his designs for the invasion of England, swept like 
a devastating flood across the Rhine to the Prussian capital, 
Rothschild’s Landgrave fled in haste from before the invader. 
But before he went he intrusted all his silver and other treas- 
ures to Rothschild, who at no small risk to his neck buried 
them in a corner of his garden, where they remained on 
deposit during the troublous years that followed Jena, and 
were subsequently returned to their owner with five per cent. 
interest. 

Rothschild did not live to see the downfall of Napoleon. 
He died at Frankfort in September, 1812, when the French 
were beginning to experience the horrors of the retreat from 
Moscow. He left five sons and five daughters, who inherited 
no small share of their father’s financial genius. As Alexander 
when he died divided his empire among his generals, so the 
House of Rothschild distributed Europe among its sons. 
Frankfort remained the seat of the family dynasty, but 
Rothschilds reigned at London, Paris, Vienna and Naples. 
It must have been difficult in those days before railways were 
invented, and when the Continent was convulsed with war, 
for the family to meet in council at Frankfort. But the 
stage-coach and the diligence sufficed in those days, and the 
lack of telegraphs and telephones did not prevent the 
Rothschilds making their birthplace on the Main the finan- 
cial capital of the world. The eldest son lived there, and 
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there, in accordance with the will of the founder, all impor 
tant consultations were held. The family has held together 
from that day to this, although Paris has succeeded Frankfort 
as the family centre. They have intermarried one with the 
other without impairing the breed, and at this day the heirs 
of the original Rothschild hold together all around the world. 
It is a family dynasty with ramifications everywhere. In 
every capital a Rothschild has his finger upon the pulse of 
the world. 

The most famous of the Rothschilds was the third son, who 
received England as his appanage. He was born in 1777 
and paid his first visit to Great Britain when, as a youth of 
twenty-three, with five hundred dollars in his pockets, he was 
sent to Manchester to buy cotton goods for his father. 
In 1805 he was transferred to London, where he soon made 
his mark and found arich wife in the daughter of Levi Cohe 
Young Rothschild—he was then but eight and twenty —dis- 
played an audacity and a nerve which made him first the 
terror and then the envy of hiscontemporaries. It wasatime 
of war. England was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
against Napoleon. Supreme on the seas, she was compelled 
to fight the Corsican on land chiefly by proxy. The allies 
were only prevailed upon to continue the struggle by the 
judicious bottle-holding of the English Government, which 
granted subsidy after subsidy. As the chief weapon of 
England in land war was financial, the way was cleared fo} 
the ambition of the young German Jew. He arrived in Lon: 
don just before the death of Pitt, whose work he took up and 
continued in the world of finance. 


How Nathan Rothschild Financed a War 


Nathan Mayer Rothschild played double or quits in a style 
which none of his successors would dream of imitating. 
Satisfied that England held the winning cards in the great 
world-struggle, he backed England for all he was worth. 
When Wellington’s drafts onthe British Government came in 
from the Peninsula in 1810, and there was no money in the 
National Treasury to meet them, Rothschild took them up 
and renewed them from time to time until the hard-pressed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could redeem them. Not for 
nothing, however, did Rothschild work. The bills taken up 
at heavy discount must be redeemed at par. When loan 
were issued he had his share, sometimes the lion’s share, for 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and he was true tot 
Mosaic precept which forbids muzzling the ox which treads 
out the corn, But although he made ‘iis profit, he rendered 
yeoman’s service to John Bull. The clever and audaciou 
Jew was a man of inexhaustible resource, of unfailing confi- 
dence. His services during the last ten years of the great 
Napoleonic war almost entitle him to rank as one of the Allied 
Powers. He would have made a great newspaper editor. 
He had the instinct for news, and the passion to acquire it 
ahead of all his contemporaries. His pigeons at the ports 
where his swift packets called with the latest news from the 
seat of war enabled him to make his pile before the market 
received a hint of what had happened. The Rothschild fam 
ily permeated Europe. Its trusty agents were everywhere, 
and all the information which they gathered was pooled fot 
the profit of the new dynasty. 

The battle of Waterloo, which marked the final fall o 
Bonaparte, marked not less decisively the establishment 0 
the new dynasty. Nathan Mayer Rothschild was on the fata 
field. Hehad dispatched swift messengers apprising London 
of the reverse inflicted upon the Prussians at Ligny —ne 
which would send stocks down, and then waited with intens 
anxiety for the issue of the battle which would send them 
rocketing upward. He did not wait in vain. Napoleon wai 
no sooner in flight than Nathan Rothschild was speeding ever 
more rapidly to the coast. He got the news through exclusiv: 
to his firm in London in time to buy heavily in stocks 
depressed to the lowest point by the news of Bliicher’s defeat. 
Two days later he was able to sell at the top of the market 
when the official news came of Wellington’s victory. «It was 
a great coup, establishing the house on foundations so durabl 
that after the lapse of a century the edifice stands firm. 
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Some men would have rested upon their laurels. Nathan 
er Rothschild was not of the resting kind. His prestige 
a Every Government in Europe came cap 
hand to the triumphant financier, and besought him to 
sept the position of their financial agent. He consented, 
tonterms and within limitations. He would have nothing 
do either with Spain or with the American States, and he 
‘isted that the interest on all loans which he floated should 
paid in pounds sterling at London. As the English owed 
: idea of the Bank of England to a Scotchman, they 

ed the stipulation which made London the financial 

itre of the Continent to a German Jew, who had been 

de an Austrian Baron in 1822. 

Nathan Mayer Rothschild died in 1836, twenty-one years 

er his great success. He used to say that he owed his 
llions to two maxims: (1) Always strike a bargain 
thout waiting to think it over, and (2) Never have 
ything to do with an unlucky man. As an Amurath 
-Amurath succeeds, Nathan Rothschild was succeeded 

; Lionel, and he in turn was succeeded by the present 

id of the firm, Lord Rothschild. Lionel was chiefly 
aous because around him was fought the fiercely con- 

ted battle of Jewish disabilities. For eleven years he 

s elected and reélected by the City of London as one 

‘its representatives in the House of Commons, and for 
ven years the Conservative prejudice against the Jews, 
mbined with the theological prejudice of the Bench of 
shops, succeeded in excluding him from Parliament. 

, last, in 1858, the barrier gave way, and Lionel 
'thschild took his seat without having to swear alle- 
mce on the faith of a Christian. His first vote, 
‘iously enough, was given in opposition to Lord John 
sell, who had been the weariless and persistent 
umpion of his admission. He continued to be elected 

the City till 1874, when he was one of the victims of 

: Conservative reaction which placed Mr. Disraeli in 
wer. On his death, in 1879, he was succeeded by the 
assent Lord Rothschild, who continues to carry on the 
siness of the firm at the same old stand. 


The French Branch of the Family 


e Paris house of Rothschild was founded by James or 
cob, the fifth son of the first Rothschild. In England 
: Rothschilds were Liberal down to the introduction of 
+Home Rule bill. In France they were Conservative. 
ey made their entry into the country with the Restora- 
‘n. They were the financial agents of the Bourbons, 
d under Louis Philippe made great profit by the 
vances which they were able to make the builders 
railways. When the pious Normans wished to cover 
gland with cathedrals in the twelfth century they 
trowed the money from the Jews, to whom it is indif- 
ent whether their dividends come from the railways 
the Gentile or the temple of the Nazarene. The 
olution of 1848 hit the Rothschilds hard. Not only 
re they subjected to heavy losses, but their personal 
ia was endangered. They survived, however, and 

r the Empire, as afterward under the Republic, the 
ithschilds were among the most conspicuous figures in 
siety and in the great world of finance. When the 
mans invested Paris in 1870, Prince Bismarck and 
headquarters staff of the German army were installed 
ima fortnight in the magnificent chateau of Baron 
phonse Rothschild, the son of James, whom he suc- 
eded in 1878, in whose cellars they found no fewer 
im seventeen thousand bottles of wine of the earliest 
atage, and whose park was stocked with deer and 
easants and all manner of game. When peace came 
was in Baron Alphonse’s house that Jules Ferry and 
smarck arranged the terms of peace, and it was Baron 
phonse who raised the one thousand million dollars 
/ the: war indemnity. The Rothschilds of Paris for 
arly ninety years have lived in France as if, instead of 
ing parvenus, they had been among the grandest of the 
and seigneurs of the old régime. 

Austria they were welcomed heartily by ‘Prince 
Bernie It was there where they were first ennobled, 
d there they still live and thrive. They are not 
tmitted to enter Russia. They have a _ prejudice 
ainst Spain. The branch which they established at 
iples was discontinued. The dynasty abandoned its 
nily seat at Frankfort years ago, and this year the 
ankfort house was shut down. It carries on business 
London, Paris and Vienna. From these centres it 
reads its tentacles to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
The dynasty is primarily financial. The Rothschilds, even 
en in Parliament, are financiers first, politicians afterward. 
‘mewhat of the caution born of the Ghetto, the product of 
ag generations of persecution, deters them from playing a 
mminent rdle in any other sphere but that of finance. A 
thschild, as I have mentioned, was the first Jew who ever 
_in the House of Commons, and his son was the first 
drew financier admitted to the House of Lords. Neither 
nor son has left a trace of his presence on the legis- 
jon of Britain. They have been soneutral that the man in 
: street hardly can tell whether they are Conservatives or 
als. 
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They are neutral by calculation as well as by temperament. 
They naturally were drawn to Disraeli, the first man of their 
race who was Prime Minister of England. But Baron 
Rothschild represented the City of London in the Liberal 
interests, and took his seat with the Opposition when he 
entered Parliament when Disraeli was in office. They are 
Unionists to-day, but they allowed one of their daughters, 
Hannah, the child and heiress of Baron Mayer de Rothschild, 
to marry Lord Rosebery, and so endow the Liberal statesman 


THE TRADERS 


By Frederick Walworth 


P THE dim aisles of the ages, swung in on the ocean roar, 
The clank of anchor iron grinds, the creak of the battled oar, 

For men have put to sea in ships, searching their hearts’ desire, 

Since Hiram’s spanking merchantmen went trading out of Tyre. 


Awash with costly merchandise, silk stuffs and beads of glass, 
Cloths dipped in the purple murex and arms of the toughest brass, 
Wrought work of looms and forges, tried best of the very best, 
For trade with the wild barbarians beyond in the golden west. 


Rimming the Mediterranean, hugging the redolent shores, 

The trim Phoenician galley worked on the wings of her rhythmic oars, 

Past slumbering Greece and Italy, on down to the gate by Spain, 

Till she caught the lift of the ocean swell, the heave of the startled 
main. 


Then up in the teeth of the norther through the angry, spume-capped 
bay, 

While the rowers sweat on the aching sweeps, snatching scant stcer- 
age way, 

Winning at last to the sea isle and the mines of tin and lead, 

Where the small, dark, fierce-eyed people crowd down to trade and 
be bled. 


Or turning away to the southward with her purple sail unfurled, 

Where the long, green, deep-sea rollers wheel in from the “‘ rim of 
the world,”’ 

Till she come to the land of the peacock, of ivory, apes and spice, 

Where the black folk trade raw gold for brass and take no thought 
to the price. 


Recklessly driving onward where the finger of gain may lead, 

To the uttermost haunt of the wild folk, to the uttermost daring 
deed, 

Till, laden anew with treasure such as only the seamen bring, 


She turns again up the curve of the sca and homes to the waiting king. 


We with our ships of iron, with our engines, compasses, charts, 

We have the old sea in derision and laugh at his wiles and arts ; 

Yet these be the men that we follow, their track is the track we take, 

And they weathered the ways of commerce at risks which we dare 
not make. 


Then a hail to the Tyrian traders of the far, half-written days, 

Who fashioned them boats and went down to the sea and taught the 
whole world its ways, 

For men have put to sca in ships, searching their hearts’ desire, 

Since Hiram’s spanking merchantmen went trading out of Tyrc. 
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OECORATIONS BY HARRY E, TOWNSEND 


who succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister with the 
treasure-house of Mentmore and the enormous fortune of her 
father. It is part of their business tradition to be on good 
terms with whatever Government isin power. The brougham 
of Lord Rothschild is constantly to be seen opposite the resi- 
dences of important Ministers. The visit of a Rothschild is 
not resented by a Secretary of State, for in most cases he 
brings more than he takes. The Rothschild secret intelli- 
gence office is believed to be much better served than the 
Ministry in all that relates to the collection of early and 
timely information as to the probable drift of events in for- 
eign capitals. Just before the Jameson Raid convulsed the 


Stock Exchange it was noted that Lord Rothschild had a long 
confidential conversation with Mr. Chamberlain at the Colo- 
nial office. Of course both men may have been entirely 
ignorant of the impending cowp. The visit may have had 
nothing to do with South African affairs. But on the other 
hand, supposing either or both of them were aware of what 
was in the wind, it is easy to see a hint or even a wink from 
the Minister might have been worth many millions to the 
financier. This intercourse with the Ministers of the Crown 
is concealed rather than paraded. Occasionally it is 
commented upon with asperity, but the public seem to 
regard with equanimity or indifference the practice of 
treating the head of the house of Rothschild as a kind 
of unofficial consultor of the Cabinet. 

When Disraeli bought for England the Suez Canal 
shares from the Khedive it was the Rothschilds who 
advanced the thirty million dollars which were wanted 
at once. They charged pretty heavily for the accommo- 
dation, but they found the money. If the British 
Government is going to borrow money, it is assumed 
as a matter of course that “‘ Natty,’’ as Nathaniel Lord 
Rothschild is called, will know all about it. The 
Ministers of the King who has his court at Buckingham 
Palace never quarrel with the uncrowned Money King 
who has his office in Capel Court. 

No mistake could be greater than to imagine that the 
Rothschilds are solely concerned in lending money to 
Governments. They probably have dealings with most 
European Governments, but this is only one section of 
their business. Wherever the carcass is, there the eagles 
are gathered together. Wherever there is a good thing, 
whether it be petroleum in the Caucasus, diamonds at 
Kimberley, or gold anywhere, there it will be found 
that the Rothschilds are seated in the front row. Long 
experience has invested the famous dynasty with an 
instinct somewhat like that which enables the condor 
soaring above the clouds to divine the presence of a 
dead animal in some remote valley of the Andes, far 
beyond the range of its vision. They are in everything 
that is a gilt-edged security all over the world, from 
British consols to the stock of the Steel Trust. 

If they had political ambition they might revolutionize 
Europe. If they have any ambition, it is to do no such 
thing, and if possible to prevent any one else from doing 
it. Money is naturally conservative. The Rothschilds 
as we know them, in London, are devoid of imagination, 
with no ambition greater than that of playing a réle in 
English society or of winning the Derby. One of them 
has developed a taste for natural history, has acclima- 
tized many foreign animals in his park at Tring, and 
has broken in zebras to harness. They have founded 
a kind of New Jerusalem of millionaires’ palaces on the 
wooded uplands of Buckinghamshire, where the pres- 
ence of brother-in-law Rosebery in Hannah’s palace at 
Mentmore does not mar the unity of the happy family. 


A Policy of Caution and Seclusion 


In charity, especially among their own people, they have 
earned a good name—Baron Albert gave five million 
dollars to a hospital in Vienna; in the discharge of the 
duties of their religion they are punctual and devout. 
But although they are so unavoidably conspicuous in 
society and in finance, they live in what an American 
millionaire would regard as absolute seclusion. No one 
ever ventures to interview the chief of the Rothschild 
dynasty. No Rothschild ever wrote a book or an article 
or made a speech upon any topic of public interest or the 
least public importance. No one outside the inner cir- 
cle knows their opinions. It is divined that they are not 
particularly well disposed to Russia on account of the 
way in which the Jews are treated in the Czar’s Empire. 
But they are not a force upon which the Russophobists 
can count. During at least one critical moment of late 
years, when there was imminent danger of war between 
England and Russia, the whole influence of their firm 
was thrown unhesitatingly and steadily in favor of peace. 

Even their race sympathy cannot always be counted 
on. They dread the anti-Semitic movement and shrink 
from anything which might make them the mark for 
popular prejudice. Probably they sympathized with the 
unfortunate Dreyfus, but they were very careful not to be 
conspicuous among those who sought to secure his libera- 
tion. Colonel Picquart and Emile Zola, Gentiles both, 
did more for the prisoner of Devil’s Isle than all the 
Rothschilds in Europe. 

In France they are no longer the paramount power in the 
financial world. They are not exactly monarchs retired from 
business, but they have reached middle age. The fervor of 
their hot youth when they staked their all in the cause of the 
anti-Napoleonic alliance has long spent itself. In those days 
they had not so much to stake. You cannot go steeplechasing 
with a thousand millions in your belt. Every additional 
million tends to dissuade from risk or adventure. Hence 
the Rothschilds are more than ever the representatives of 
Conservatism both in politics and in finance, although of late 
they have had heavy losses in some of their speculations. 

(Concluded on Page 20) 
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—HE MUTTERED BE- 
TWEEN HIS TEETH, 
“IT’S UP AGAIN” 


CHAPTER XV 


ELL, that’s about all then, I guess,’’ said Gretry at 
\ \ last as he pushed back his chair and rose from the 
table. 

He and Jadwin were in a room on the third floor of the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, facing Jackson Street. It was three 
o’clock inthe morning. Both men were in their shirt-sleeves ; 
the table at which they had been sitting was scattered over 
with papers, telegraph blanks, and at Jadwin’s elbow stooda 
lacquer tray filled with the stumps of cigars and burnt 
matches, together with one of the hotel pitchers of ice water. 

““Yes,’’ assented Jadwin absently, running through a sheaf 
of telegrams, ‘‘ that’s all we can do—until we see what kind 
of a game Crookes plays. I’ll be at your office by eight.”’ 

““Well,’’ said the broker getting into his coat, ‘‘I guess I'll 
go to my room and try to get a little sleep. I wish I could 
see how we’ll be to-morrow night at this time.’’ 

Jadwin made a sharp movement of impatience. 

“Great Scott! Sam, aren’t you ever going to let up croak- 
ing? If you’re afraid of this thing get out of it. Haven’t I 
got enough to bother me?”’ . 

““Oh, say! Say, hold on, hold on, old man,’’ remonstrated 
the broker in an injured voice. ‘‘ You’re terrible touchy 
sometimes, J., of late. I was only trying to look ahead a 
little. Don’t think I want to back out. You ought to know 
me by this time, J.’’ 

““There, there, I’m sorry, Sam,’’ Jadwin hastened to 
answer, getting up and shaking the other by the shoulder. 
““Tam touchy these days. There’s so many things to think 
of, and all at the same time. Idogetnervous. Ineverslept 
one little wink last night—and you know the night before I 
didn’t turn in till two in the morning.’’ 

“Lord, you go swearing and damning ’round here like a 
pirate sometimes, J.,’’ Gretry went on. ‘‘I haven’t heard 
you cuss before in twenty years. Look out, now, that I don’t 
tell on you to your Sunday-school superintendents.’’ 

““T guess they’d cuss, too,’’ observed Jadwin, ‘‘if they 
were long forty million wheat, and had to know just where 
every hatful of it was every second of the time. It was all 
very well for us to whoop about swinging a corner that after- 
noon in your office. But the real thing—vwell, you don’t 
have any trouble keeping awake. Do you suppose we can 
keep the fact of our corner dark much longer?’’ 

““T fancy not,’’ answered the broker putting on his hat and 
thrusting his papers into his breast-pocket. ‘‘If we bust 
Crookes it’11 come out—and it won’t matter then. I think 
we’ve got all the shorts there are.’’ 

“Ym laying particularly for Dave Scannel,’’ remarked 
Jadwin. ‘‘I hope he’s up to his neck, and if he is, by the 
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Great Horn Spoon, I'll bankrupt him, or my name is not 
Jadwin! Ill wring him bone-dry. If I once get a twist of 
that rat I won’t leave him hide nor hair to cover the wart he 
calls his heart.’’ 

“Why, what all has Scannel ever done to you?’’ demanded 
the other, amazed. 

“Nothing, but I found out the other day that old Hargus 
—poor old, broken-backed, half-starved Hargus—I found 
out that it was Scannelthat ruined him. Hargus and he had 
a big deal on, you know—oh, ages ago—and Scannel sold 
out on him. It was the dirtiest, damnedest treachery I 
every heard of! Scanne] made his pile, and what’s Hargus 
now? Why, he’s ascarecrow. And he has a little niece that 
he supports, Heaven only knows how. I’ve seen her, and 
she's pretty as a picture. Well, that’s all right; I’m going 
to carry fifty thousand wheat for Hargus, and I’ve got 
another scheme for him, too. The poor old boy won’t go 
hungry again if I know it! But if I lay my hands on Scannel 
—if we catch him in the corner — holy, suffering Moses, won’t 
I make him squeal! ”’ 

Gretry nodded, to say he understood and approved. 

““T guess you’ve got him,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Well, 
get to bed. Good-night, J.’’ 

“*Good-night, Sam. See you in the morning.’’ 

And before the door of the room was closed Jadwin was 
back at the table again. Once more, painfully, toilfully, he 
went over his plans, retesting, altering, recombining, his 
hands full of lists, of dispatches, and of endless columns of 
memoranda. Occasionally he murmured fragments of sen- 
tences to himself: ‘‘H’m! I must look out for that. 

They can’t touch us there. The annex 
of that Nickel Plate elevator will hold—let’s see—half a 
million. If I buy the grain within five days after 
arrival I’ve got to pay storage, which is, let’s see—three- 
quarters of a cent times eighty thousand. . a 

An hour passed. At length Jadwin eed’ pane from the 
table, drank a glass of ice water, and rose, stretching. 

““Lord, I must get some sleep,’’ he muttered. He threw off 
his clothes and went to bed, but even as he composed him- 
self to sleep the noises of the street in the awakening city 
invaded the room through the chink of the window he had 
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left open. Thenoises were vague. They blended easily into 
a far-off murmur; they came nearer; they developed into a 
cadence: ‘‘ Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.’’ 


Jadwinrousedup. He had just been dropping off to sleep. 
He rose and shut the window and again threw himself down. 
He was weary to death; not a nerve of his body that did not 
droop and flag. His eyes closed slowly. Then all at once 
his whole body twitched sharply in a sudden spasm, a simul- 
taneous recoil of every muscle. His heart began to beat 
rapidly, his breath failed him. 
Broad awake, he sat up in bed. 

“ H’m!’? he muttered. “* That 
was a start—must have been 
dreaming, surely.’”’ 

Then he paused, frowning, his 
eyes narrowing; he looked to and 
fro about the room, lit by the sub- 
dued light that came in through 
the transom froma globe in the 
hall outside. Slowly his hand 
went to his forehead. 

With almost the abruptness of 
a blow that strange, indescribable 
sensation had _ returned to his 
head. It was as though he were 
struggling with a fog in the in- 
terior of his brain; or again it was 
a numbness, a weight, or some- 
times it had more of the feeling 
of a heavy, tight-drawn band 
across his temples. 

““Smoking too much, I guess,’”’ 
murmured Jadwin. But he knew 
this was not the reason, and as 
he spoke there smote across his 
face the first indefinite sensation 
of an unnamed fear. 

He gave a quick, short breath, 
and straightened himself, passing 
his hands over his face. 

‘‘What the deuce,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ does this mean?’’ 

For a long moment he remained 
sitting upright in bed, looking 
from wall to wall of the room. 
He felt a little calmer. He 
shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

““Look here,’’ he said to the 
opposite wall, ‘“I guess I’m not a 
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schoolgirl, to have nerves at this late date. High time 
get to sleep if I’m to mix things with Crookes to-morrow,” 

But he could not sleep. While the city woke to its mult 
tudinous life below his windows, while the gray light ¢ 
morning drowned the yellow haze from the gas jet that ca 
through the transom, while the “ early call’’ alarms rang it 
neighboring rooms, Curtis Jadwin lay awake, staring at t 
ceiling, now concentrating his thoughts upon the vast opera: 
tion in which he found himself engaged, following out again 
all its complexities, its inconceivable ramifications, or noy 
puzzling over the inexplicable numbness, the queer, du 
weight that descended upon his brain so soon as he allowed 
its activity to relax. 

By four o’clock he found it intolerable to remain longer 
bed; he rose, bathed, dressed, ordered his breakfast, an 
descending to the office of the hotel, read the earliest editions 
of the morning papers for half an hour. 

Then at last, as he sat in the corner of the office deep in | 
armchair, the tired shoulders began to droop, the wearie 
head to nod. The paper slipped from his fingers, his ch 
sunk upon his collar. 

To his ears the early clamor of the street, the cries of new: 
boys, the rattle of drays came in a dull murmur. It seemed 
to him that very far off a great throng was forming. It we 
menacing, shouting. It stirred, it moved, it was advancin 
It came galioping down the street, shouting with insensat 
fury; now it was at the corner; now it burst into the entrance 
of the hotel. Its clamor was deafening, but intelligible. 
a thousand, a million, forty million voices were shouting i 
cadence: 

‘* Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.”’ / 

Jadwin woke. bruptly, half starting from his chair. Tl 
morning sun was coming in through the windows, the clo 
above the hotel desk was striking seven, and a waiter sto 
at his elbow, saying: 

“Your breakfast is served, Mr. Jadwin.’’ 

He had no appetite. He could eat nothing but a 
mouthfuls of toast, and long before the appointed hour hes 
in Gretry’s office, waiting for the broker to appear, drumming 
on the arm of his chair, plucking at the buttons of his coat 
and wondering why it was that every now and then all th 
objects in his range of vision seemed to move slowly back an 
stand upon the same plane. 

By degrees he lapsed into a sort of lethargy, a wretched 
counterfeit of sleep, his eyes half closed, his breath irregu 
But, such as it was, it was infinitely grateful. The lit 
overdriven cogs and wheels of the mind, at least, movi 
slower. Perhaps by and by this might develop into genuine 
blessed oblivion. 


But there was a quick step outside the door. Gretr 
came in. / 
‘Oh, J.!. Here already, are you? Well 


Crookes will begin to sell at the very tap of 

the bell.”’ 
“He will, 

feet. 


hey?’’ Jadwin was on] 
Instantly the jaded nerves braced t 
again; instantly the tiny machinery of t 
brain spun again at its fullest limit. “ 3 
going to try to sell us out, ishe? All rig 
We’ll see, too. We’ll see who can sell t 
most—Crookes 
Jadwin.”’ 

“Sell! You mean 
buy, of course.’’ 

“No, I don’t. ig 
been thinking it over 
since you left last nig 
Wheat is worth exactly 
what it is selling for the 
blessed day. I’ve — 
inflated it up one si 
eighth yet; Crook 
thinks I have. I ( 
read him like a book: 
He thinks I’ve boost 
the stuff above what 
worth, and that a littl 
shove will send it do 
He can send it down 
to ten cents if he lik 
but it’ll jump back 1 
a rubber ball. ll 
bushel for bushel 
him as long as he wat 
to keep it up.”’ 
““ Heavens and earth, J.,’’ exclaimed Gretry with a 
breath, ‘‘ the risk is about as big as holding up the Bank 0 
England. You are depreciating about forty weer dolla 
worth of your property with every cent she breaks.’ 

“You do as I tell you—you’ll see I’m right,”’ answel 
\ Jadwin. ‘‘ Get your boys and we'll give ’em the orders.’ 


The ‘‘ Crookes affair’’—as among themselves the group 
of men who centred about him spoke of it—was for Curtis 
Jadwin what Austerlitz was for the Great Adventurer. It 
was conclusive, complete, and crowned with a finality that 
ade all misgiving impossible. 

It occupied every moment of each morning’s session of the 
oard of Trade for four furious, never-to-be-forgotten days. 
Promptly at half-past nine o’clock on Tuesday morning 
Crookes began to sell May wheat short, and instantly, to the 
surprise of every Pit trader on the floor, the price broke with 
his very first attack. In twenty minutes it was 
down half a cent. Then came the really big 
surprise of the day. Landry Court, the known 
representative of the firm which all along had 
fostered and encouraged the rise in the price, 
appeared in the Pit, and instead of buying, upset 
all precedent and all calculation by selling as 
freely as the Crookes men themselves. For 
three days the battle went on. But to the 
outside world — even to the Pit itself — it seemed 
lessabattlethanarout. The‘‘ Unknown Bull”’ 
was down, was beaten at last. He had inflated 
she price of the wheat, he had backed a false, 
an artificial and unwarrantable boom, and now 
he was being broken. Ah, Crookes knew when 
to strike. Here was the great general—the 
real leader —who so long had held back. 

By the end of the Friday session Crookes and 
ais clique had sold five million bushels, ‘‘ going 
short,’’ promising to deliver wheat that they did 
not own but expected to buy at low prices. The 
market that day closed at ninety-five. 

_ Friday night, in Jadwin’s room in the Grand 
Pacific, a conference was held between Gretry, 
‘Landry Court, two of Gretry’s most trusted 
lieutenants, and Jadwin himself. Two results 
issued from this conference. One took the form 
of a cipher cable to Jadwin’s Liverpool agent, 
which, translated, read: ‘‘ Buy all wheat that is 
offered till market advances one penny.’’? The 
dther was the general order issued to Landry 
Court and the four other Pit traders for the 
Gretry-Converse house, to the effect that in the 
morning they were to go into the Pit and, 
making no demonstration, begin to buy back 
the wheat they had been selling all the week. 
Each of them was to buy one million bushels. 
adwin had, as Gretry put it, ‘‘ timed Crookes 
‘0 a split second,’’ foreseeing the exact moment 
when he would make his supreme effort. Sure enough, on 
hat very Saturday Crookes was selling freer than ever, confi- 
dent of breaking the Bull ere the closing gong should ring. 
But before the end of the morning wheat was up two cents. 
uying orders poured in upon the market. The price had 
stiffened almost of itself. Above the indicator upon the great 
dial there seemed to be an invisible, inexplicable magnet 
hat lifted it higher and higher for all the strenuous efforts of 
the Bears to drag it down. 

A feeling of nervousness began to prevail. The small 
‘raders, who had been wild to sell short during the first days 
of the movement, began on Monday to cover a little here and 
there. 

“Now,’’ declared Jadwin that night, ‘‘ now’s the time to 
ypen up all along the line hard. If we start her with a rush 
o-morrow morning she’ll go to a dollar all by herself.” 

Tuesday morning, therefore, the Gretry-Converse traders 
Jought another five million bushels. The price under this 
stimulus went up with the buoyancy of a feather. The little 
shorts, more and more uneasy, and beginning to cover by the 
scores, forced it up even higher. 

The nervousness of the ‘‘crowd’’ increased. Perhaps, 
after all, Crookes was not so omnipotent. Perhaps, after all, 
‘he Unknown Bull had another fight in him. Then the “‘ out- 
iders’’ came into the market. All in a moment all the 
‘raders were talking ‘‘ higher prices.’? Everybody now was 
is eager to buy as, a week before, they had been eager to 
sell. The price went up by convulsive bounds. Crookes 
Yared not buy, dared not purchase the wheat to make good 
iis promises of delivery, for fear of putting up the price on 
qimself higher still. Dismayed, chagrined and humiliated, 
Ne and his clique sat back inert, watching the tremendous 
“eaction, hoping against hope that the market would break 
again. 

_ But now it became difficult to get wheat at all. Allofa 
sudden nobody was selling. The buyers in the Pit com- 
menced to bid against each other, offering a dollar and two 
cents. The wheat did not ‘‘ come out.’’ They bid a dollar 
‘wo and a half, a dollar two and five-eighths; still no wheat. 
Frantic, they shook their fingers in the very faces of Landry 
Sourt and the Gretry traders, shouting: ‘‘ A dollar two and 
seven-eighths! A dollar three! Three and an eighth! A 
fourth! Three-eighths! A half!’’ But the others shook 
heir heads. Except on extraordinary advances of a whole 
cent at a time there was no wheat for sale. 

At the last-named price Crookes acknowledged defeat. 
omewhere in his big machine a screw had _ been loose. 
mehow he had miscalculated. So long as he and his asso- 
tiates sold and sold and sold, the price would godown. The 
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instant they tried to cover there was no wheat for sale, and 
the price leaped up again with an elasticity that no power 
could control. 

He saw now that he and his followers had to face a loss of 
several cents a bushel on each one of the five million they had 
sold, They had not been able to cover one single sale, and 
the situation was back again exactly as before his onslaught, 
the Unknown Bull in securer control than ever before. 

But long since Crookes had, at last, begun to suspect the 
true condition of affairs, and now that the market was hourly 

growing tighter and 
more congested, his 
suspicion was con- 
firmed. Alone, 
locked in his private 
office, he thought it 


out, and at last 
remarked to 
himself: 

““ Somebody 
has a great big 
line of wheat 
that is not on 
the market at 
all. Somebody 
has got all the 
wheat there is. I guess L know his‘name. || I-guess the visible 
supply of May wheat in the Chicago market is cornered.’’ 

This was at a time when the price stood at a dollar and 
one cent. Crookes—who from the first had managed and 
handled the operations of his confederates— knew very well 
that if he now bought in all the wheat his clique had sold 
short the price would go up long before he could complete 
the deal. He said nothing to the others, further than that 
they “hold ona little longer, in the hopes of a turn,’’ but 
very quietly he began to cover his own personal sales — his 
share of the five million sold by the clique. Foreseeing a 
collapse of his scheme, he got out of the market; at a loss, it 
was true, but still no more than he could stand. If he held 
on ‘‘a little longer, in the hopes of a turn,’’ there was no tell- 
ing how deep the Bull would gore him. This was no time to 
think much about “ obligations.’’ 

A few days after this Crookes sat in his office in the La 
Salle Street building that bore hisname. It was about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. His dry, small, beardless face 
creased a little at the corners of the mouth as he heard the 
ticker chattering behind him. He knew how the tape read. 
There had been another flurry on the Board that morning, not 
half an hour since, and wheat was up again. In the last 
thirty-six hours it had advanced three cents, and at that very 
minute the ‘‘ boys’’ on the floor were, he knew very well, 
offering nine cents over the dollar for the May option — and 
not getting it. The market was inatumult. He fancied he 
could almost hear the thunder of the Pit as it swirled. All 
La Salle Street was listening and watching, all Chicago, all 
the nation, all the world. Not a ‘‘ factor’? on the London 
>Change who did not turn an ear down the wind to catch the 
echo of this Niagara, not an agen/ de change in the peristyle 
of the Paris Bourse who did not strain to note the every mod- 
ulation of its mighty diapason. 

““Well,’’? said the little voice of the man-within-the-man, 
who in the person of Calvin Hardy Crookes sat listening to 
the ticker in his office —‘‘ Well, let it roar. It sure can’t hurt 
Cur Cx 
““Can you see Mr. Cressler?’’ said the clerk at the door. 
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“SAM, AREN’T YOU 
- EVER GOING 

TO LETAUP 
CROAKING?” 
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He came in with a hurried, unsteady step. The long, 
stooping figure was unkempt; was, in a sense, unjointed, as 
though some support had been withdrawn. The eyes were 
deep-sunk, the bones of the face were gaunt and bare; and 
from moment to moment the man swallowed quickly and 
moistened his lips. 

Crookes nodded as his ally came up, and, one finger raised, 
pointed to a chair. He himself was impassive, calm. He 
did not move. Taciturn as ever, he waited for the other. 

““T want to talk with you, Mr. Crookes,’’ began Cressler 
hurriedly. ‘‘I—I made up my mind to it day before yester- 
day, but I put it off. I had hoped that things would come 
our way. But I can’t delay now. Mr. Crookes, I 
can’t stand this any longer. I must get out of the clique. I 
haven’t the ready money to stand this pace.’’ 

There was a silence. Crookes neither moved nor changed 
expression. His small eyes fixed upon the 
other, he waited for Cressler to go on. 

““T might remind you,’’ Cressler contin- 
ued, ‘‘that when I joined your party I 
expressly stipulated that our operations 
should not be speculative.”’ 

“You knew ——”’ began Crookes. 

‘“Oh, I have nothing to say,’’ Cressler 
interrupted. ‘“‘Ididknow. 1 knew from the 
first it was to be speculation. I tried to de- 
ceive myself. I—vwell, this don’t interest 
you. The point is, I must get out of the 
market. I don’t like to go back on you 
others’’—Cressler’s fingers were fiddling 
with his watch-chain— “I don’t like to—I 
mean to say you must let me out. You must 
let me cover—at once. I am—very nearly 
bankrupt now. Another half-cent rise and 
I’m bankrupt. It will take as it is—my— 
my—all my ready money—all my savings 
for the last ten years to buy in my wheat.’’ 

““Let’s see. How much did I sell for 
you?’’ demanded Crookes. ‘‘ Five hundred 
thousand ?’’ 

““Yes, five hundred thousand at ninety- 
eight — and we’re at a dollar nine now. It’s 
an eleven-cent jump. I—I can’t stand 
another eighth. I must cover at once.’’ 

Crookes, without answering, drew his desk 
telephone to him. 

““Hello!’’ he said after a moment. 
“ Hello! Buy five hundred May at 
the market, right away.”’ 

He hung up the receiver and leaned back 
in his chair. 

““They’ll report the trade in a minute,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Better wait and see.’’ 

Cressler stood at the window, his hands 
clasped behind his back, looking down into 
thestreet. Hedidnotanswer. The seconds 
passed, then the minutes. Crookes turned 
to his desk and signed a few letters, the 
scrape of his pen the only noise to break 
the silence of the room. Then at last he observed: 

“Pretty bum weather for this time of the year.’’ 

Cressler nodded. He took off his hat and pushed the hair 
back from his forehead with a slow, persistent gesture; then 
as the ticker began to click again he faced around quickly, 
and crossing the room ran the tape through his fingers. 

““ Crookes,’’ he muttered between his teeth, ‘‘ I hope your 
men didn’t lose any time. It’s up again.”’ 

There was a step at the door, and as Crookes called to 
come in the office messenger entered and put a slip of paper 
into his hands. Crookes looked at it, and pushed it across 
his desk toward Cressler. 

“ There you are,’’ he observed. 
hundred May, at a dollar ten. 
that —or at any price.”’ 

““Ten!’?’ cried the other as he took the paper. 

Crookes turned away again, and glanced indifferently over 
his letters. Cressler laid the slip carefully down upon the 
ledge of the desk, and though Crookes did not look up he 
could almost feel how the man braced himself, got a grip on 
himself, put all his resources to the stretch to meet this blow 
squarely in the front. 

““And I said another eighth would bust me,’’ Cressler 
remarked with a short laugh. ‘‘ Well,’’ he added grimly, 
‘it looks as though I were busted. I suppose, though, we 
must all expect to get the knife once in a while—mustn’t 
we? Well, there goes fifty thousand dollars of my good 
money.’’ 

““T can tell you who’s got it, if you care to know,’’ 
answered Crookes. ‘‘It’s a pewter quarter to Government 
bonds that Gretry, Converse & Co. sold that wheat to you. 
They’ve got about all the wheat there is.”’ 

‘“T know, of course, they’ve been heavy buyers —for this 
Unknown Bull they talk so much about.’’ 

““Well, he ain’t Unknown to me,’’ declared Crookes. ‘‘I 
know him. It’s Curtis Jadwin. He’s the man we’ve been 
fighting all along, and all hell’s going to break loose down 
here in three or four days. He’s cornered the market.’’ 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@A statesman is a solemn politician. 

@The price of coal gives many persons cold feet. 
@What the fool cannot appreciate he depreciates. 
@Sometimes the state of matrimony has no capital. 


@A man who always acts has time afterward to find 
reasons. 


@Success needs no reasons ; 
explain. 


failure they cannot 


@The best cure for a man’s conceit is a woman's 
laughter. 


@ Hope on, hope ever is good ; work on, doubt never 
is better. 
@The good suburbanite never dies. 
last train. 


He catches the 
@The ossified man is not always a solid and substan- 
tial citizen. 


@ Man regards human nature as a pack-mule on which 
to pile his sins. 


@Some things that are received as gifts are really 
intended as investments. 


@It takes one to make a mind, two to make a bar- 
gain, three to make a marriage. 


@ Many a true word is spoken in jest and many a 
false statement is made in deadly earnest. 


@The near relative is more desirable at Christmas- 
time than the one who is merely close. 


@The man who fights to preserve the peace may be 
inconsistent, but he is sometimes effective. 


If dogs were built on the same plan as some speeches 
their conclusions would wag behind their ears. 


C@All the trusts invited publicity until Congress threat- 
ened to give it to them. Then they began to fight it. 


€‘' In riding a horse,’’ said the nail-keg philosopher, 
“the animal furnishes the energy and the man gets the exer- 
cise. In riding a bicycle the man furnishes the energy and 
the bicycle gets the exercise.’’ 


South Africa trouble broke forth anew in Ireland. 
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A Year of Progress 


N THE year just closed the greatest event was the settle- 
ment of the Boer War, followed by the voting of British 
millions for the rehabilitation of South Africa; the largest 
international incident was the work of The Hague tribunal 
in deciding the ‘‘ Pious Fund’’ dispute between the United 
States and Mexico; the most stupendous financial operation 
was Mr. Morgan’s sieamship combine, embracing 141 
steamers of 1,100,000 tonnage; the most remarkable con- 
dition was the continued increase of American prosperity in 
spite of the unparalleled coal strike, which was in itself a 
breaker of all previous records. 

More prominent and spectacular seemed the American 
invasion of European industries and markets, but in reality 
the domestic showing of American progress was the most 
dazzling in the whole history of the world. We must go far 
back to find ground fora proper contrast. Our national debt 
reached in 1865 its maximum of $2,381,530,214.96; at the 
end of 1902 it had been reduced to almost $900,000,000, the 
figures for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1902, being 
$931,070,340, a decrease of more than $56,000,000 over the 
year preceding. All other nations increased their debts dur- 
ing the year; our debt came down more than a million 
dollars a week, and that, too, against the largest expendi- 
tures of any Government. During the year the imports 
increased and the exports decreased, showing a trade-balance 
loss of nearly two hundred millions, and yet in spite of that 
there has been during the past two years an increase of over 
$1,300,000,000 in deposits in the national banks, while the 
deposits in savings and state institutions have shown similar 
growth. Crops, mining, manufactures and transportation 
interests all reached their highest totals. 


Q 


In the Governments of the world few changes were made. 
The royal deaths included Marie Henrietta, Queen of the 
Belgians; King Albert, of Saxony, and the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Edward VII, by the grace of modern surgery, 
defied superstition and hada coronation. The Marquis of 
Salisbury resigned the Premiership to his nephew, Arthur J. 
Balfour, who continues the Government which has been nick- 
named ‘‘ Hotel Cecil,’’ because so many members of the 
Cecil family are in its snuggest berths. After peace came to 
Russia 
strengthened its hold on Manchuria and pushed its railroad 
projects. Germany struggled with its new tariff and suffered 
from industrial depression. France continued its movement 
against the church orders. Japan advanced. China dallied 
in the payments of its war indemnities, and Minister Wu was 
recalled from Washington. The peace of Asia ended the 
year in better shape than was expected. There were the 
usual insurrections in South America, with Venezuela as a 
storm centre, and the troubles are still hovering. In the 
United States the Republicans suffered a few losses in the 
November elections, but not enough to destroy their majority 
in the new House of Representatives, which majority will be 
about thirty. Cuba began its experience in free government. 

Marconi’s wireless telegraphy, in the popular sense, was 
the greatest scientific achievement. The flying machine, 
despite the best Santos-Dumont and others could do, failed 
to make a convincing success.. Art, music and the drama 
were all barren of masterpieces. The outpouring of new 
books was the largest on record, but none of the “‘ best 
sellers’’ reached the figures of the previous year. The deaths 
in art and literature included Emile Zola, Frank R. Stockton, 
George Alfred Henty, George Douglas Brown, Edward 
Eggleston, William Allen Butler, Jean de Bloch, Elbridge S. 
Brooks, Horace E. Scudder, Aubrey de Vere, John Appleton 
Brown, Albert Bierstadt, Thomas Dunn English, Junius 
Henry Brown, Francis Bret Harte, Amos J. Cummings, Paul 
Leicester Ford, Edward Lawrence Godkin, Jean J. Benjamin- 
Constant, Madame Durand (‘‘ Henri Greville’’), Dr, George 
H. Hepworth, Mrs. Hector (‘‘Mrs. Alexander’’), J. J. 
Tissot, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, Thomas Nast, the car- 
toonist, and last but not least, Frank Norris. Old-time 
minstrelsy went out in the deaths, very close together, of 
Billy West, Billy Emerson and Neil Bryant. 
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The death of the year that elicited the most comment, not 
only because of the man himself but also because of his will 
and his bequests to education, was that of Cecil John Rhodes. 
Other deaths included the Marquis of Dufferin, Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Charles L. Tiffany, Rev. Dr: Newman 
Hall, Bishop J. A. Latane, Henry G. Marquand, John P. 
Altgeld, Noah Davis, the Earl of Kimberley, General Wade 
Hampton, General Elbert L. Viele, J. Sterling Morton, Potter 
Palmer, Admiral William T. Sampson, Lord Pauncefote, John 
Henry Barrows, Dean Hoffman, Bishop Whipple, William 
Lidderdale (formerly Governor of the Bank of England), 
John W. Mackay, Cardinal Ledochowski, Dr. Charles 
Kendall Adams, Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph, Senator James 
McMillan, Major J. W. Powell, Rear-Admirals Jouett and 
Selfridge, Professor Rudolph Virchow, Judge Horace Gray, 
George Hoadley, John C. Bullitt, Samuel D. Babcock, Herr 
Krupp, Theodore F. Seward, originator of the ‘‘ Don’t 
Worry ’’ clubs, and Thomas B. Reed. 


‘is at work ona definite program of peace and arbitratior 


December 27, 190. 


It was a year of magnificent giving. Mr. Carnegie contin 
ued his generosity. The colleges received more students an¢ 
more millions than ever before. The most important educa 
tional movements were toward the shortening of the college 
term and the reopening of the question of co-education, 
Football flourished: its fatalities for the year were 13 against 
6 in 1901; its seriously injured 85 against 75 in 1gor. Ip 
general sports the year was more interesting than notable. 

Doctor Lorenz toured the country and amazed surgeon and 
layman alike by his marvelous operations in cases of hip 
disease. Peary returned safely from a new attempt to locate 
the Pole. Doctor Loeb made new studies of the origin of life, 

Many pressing problems were advanced but not settled. 
Among these is the inter-oceanic canal. The need of a mor 
elastic currency has not been met, although generally recog: 
nized. The great subway in New York is still under way 
The trust question is before Congress. Oklahoma, Ney 
Mexico and Arizona are knocking for admission to Statehood 
The elimination of the colored vote in the South is coming 
before the courts. The churches have thrived, but they have 
not advanced much toward a union. The Coal Commissio: 


which may do more for the better relations of labor and 
capital than a half-century of legislation has been able te 
accomplish. 
Finally, the figure that looms most conspicuously on the 
horizon for the moment is Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and the 
nation that looks largest in the affairs of the world is the 

United States. 
os 


Wanted: A Course in Courtesy 


AST week a feeble, gray-haired man boarded a car in whiel 
four sturdy young fellows, undergraduates in one of out 
universities, were seated. He rode standing for ten squares. 
None of them offered him a seat. He is a man distinguishec 
for his learning, and they probably reasoned that he had dis 
tinction, scholarship and the respect of the community, and 
they had only their seats, worth five cents apiece, and the lega 
right to keep them. 
Or, more probably, they belonged to a class that never ha: 
had a chance to learn the courtesies of life, and it did no 
occur to them that they had any duty to perform in the matter 
On the same day a member of the senior class in one of ow 
principal woman’s colleges wrote to a woman of advanced 
age, whom she never had seen, as follows: 


Miss Blank proposes to form a collection of auto- 
graphs and wishes to have yours. Indite yournamein 
the middle of a page and return the book promptly to 
Miss Blank. Miss Blank incloses stamps for you to 
use. 

Which proved that Miss Blank had some sense of hone 
if not of courtesy. 

Why should not our public schools and colleges teach good 
manners? We make the proposal in all seriousness. 

There are a thousand little customs or rules which a well 
bred man observes when he walks or talks or eats, in th 
house or the street orthetrain. If he fortunately has learned 
them in his childhood he is as unconscious of them as he is 0 
the act of breathing. But he cannot sit in a room ora c 
near you for a half-hour, though he does not speak a word 
without betraying whether he has learned themor not. Ther 
can be, too, no doubt that his lack of good breeding will b 
more offensive to a stranger than his lack of good morals. 

Now, our schools and colleges are filled with quick-wit 
girls and boys, many of whom, because of poverty, neve 
have had the chance to learn the simple rules of good breedini 
which will be as necessary to them in pushing themselves 
in the world as the Freemason’s secret signs are to him i 
opening the lodge doors. We teach them gratuitously sc 
ence, literature and countless ways of earning their living 
Why do we refuse to teach them the little observances whic 
will win for them friends, influence and power? 

We open to all of our boys and girls the way to the positio 
and the power of “‘ ladies’’ and “‘ gentlemen.’’?’ Why not 
them to fill the parts? No success will compensate the 
for the want of good breeding. We have had able womet 
and men too, in the White House who have been wretche 
failures for the lack of that ease and simplicity of mann 
which a little training in childhood would have given to then 
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Letter of Correction from Mr. Pasolé 


To the Editor of The Saturday Evening Post: 
Dear Sir; 1 ama reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
In the issue dated November 29, 1902, I find in the four 
series of William Allen White’s writings, entitled The Pot ' 
Gold, under the heading A Tenderfoot on Thunder Mountait 
a statement which is untrue. H. L. Hollister, the New Yor 
capitalist whom it is there stated has bought the Glasg 
Dundee and other groups of mining claims, has not bought! 
bonded or got the ‘‘ Pasold”’ or ‘‘ Passold”’ property. Ia 
heavily interested in that locality together with New Yo 
and Ontario capitalists. I trust and hope at this time thi 
you will immediately correct the mistake. i 
i Yours respectfully, 

J. F. PASOLD 


Copyright, 1902, by Fohn Watson 
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D-—sy Ian Maclaren 


Copyright in Great Britain 


E WERE living, a large and pleasant 
y y company, in a shooting-lodge at the 
head of a Highland glen, and con- 
versation had turned one evening after dinner 
on the supernatural, and every man — for the 
women would not commit themselves—had 
‘clared with the slightest flavor of ostentation 
at he did not believe any nonsense of that 
nd. Conversation drifted away to the sport n 
the day, to the prospects of to-morrow, to 
picnic at a certain romantic spot where the 
dies were to join us, and to every kind of gossip. When 
e men had gathered in the smoking-room, which was 
neled in black oak and lay largely in the shadow, and the 
‘cle round the fire had lit their favorite pipes and stretched 
t their legs with the satisfaction of men who have donea 
rd day’s work and now are at ease, some one turned back 
‘the talk in the drawing-room. It was, in fact, the minister 
the Glen, who often stayed in that lodge between Sundays, 
d who, being a Highlander and still a lad in years, was 
ached with the romance of superstition and would have gone 
‘en—as, indeed, an old man now, he would still go—twenty 
les to hear a ghost story. He had the idea that every man 
s at least one experience in his life—and he may have more 
an one—which he cannot explain on natural grounds and 
lich therefore remains unsolved. When he put forward 
is view as a mere suggestion, and carelessly struck a match 
‘if the subject were of no importance, a writing-man mur- 
ared, as he watched the smoke go up to the ceiling, that he 
ther thought there was something in it, and a veteran from 
2 Indian frontier looked at the lighted end of his cheroot 
d declared he half-believed it. Then the minister, in his 
ger, boyish fashion, younger by far than any man present, 
ide a proposal with fear and trembling. The company 
suld be in that lodge unbroken for over fourteen days, 
jich meant fourteen nights in the smoking-room, and, it 
ght be, a wet day or two in the gun-room; and men, to say 
thing of women — if, indeed, women should have part or lot 
such a matter — could not talk forever about grouse. Why 
ould not each man describe—for the passing of the time, 
mply that— anything which had happened to him and which 
‘could not trace to its cause? Andeach man was to tell his 
e upon the understanding that it was not to be taken for 
ranted that he believed in the foolishness of ghosts; that he 
\s not to adorn the tale with any picturesque circumstances 
* the amusement of his auditors. 
The minister had suggested the idea of every man in the 
tty telling an incident in his life which could not be 
plained on natural grounds, and it was inevitable that there 
dsuld be much hesitation as to who should lead the way. 
te asked to be excused because he was the youngest, and it 
tuld not be respectful to precede his elders, and another 
cause he believed he was the eldest and the young fellows 
‘nt first nowadays; another because he had nothing worth 
ling, and a fourth because he wanted to think over what he 
d to tell, till at last the Indian soldier took his courage in 
th his hands. He wished us to understand that a man 
o fiad been fighting twenty years in frontier wars, where 
a never knew when you might have to turn out and hunt a 
juntain tribe, had no time for literature, and that he could 
‘t pretend to tell his yarn like a writing-man; but what he 
d to say was what had happened, and as it was still fresh 
his experience he was sure of every detail. And we 
tured him that what we wanted was not eloquent fiction, 
t plain, downright fact—at least, what seemed fact to each 
m, for we were careful to distinguish between what really 
d been and what was our impression. 
“When I came home last spring,’’ he began, ‘‘ after twenty 
irs’ thief-hunting in the Indian Highlands, I did not expect 
y of the friends of former days to remember me, for that 
id of work doesn’t leave you much time for correspondence; 
some of them had seen an absurd paragraph in the papers 
ich gave me credit for a lot of work done by other men, 
dso among other letters waiting for me on my arrival was 
2 from Jack Stuart. Jack went into the Black Watch when 
for pecuniary reasons, as well as an unholy thirst for fight- 
{, entered the Indian Army, where, if one is lucky, a fellow 
1 fight from January to December fora quarter of a century, 
d only one skirmish out of a hundred be heard of at home. 


‘ditor’s Note—This is the first of five stories by Doctor Watson, 
h complete in itself, and each dealing with a supernatural expe- 
ace, The next story will appear in an early number. 
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Unhistorical Tragedy 


A few years afterward Jack succeeded to his father’s estate, 
and laid claim to an extinct peerage of extreme antiquity, and, 
having proved his case, became Baron Clunas. He now 
insisted that I should go down at once and resume the habits 
of civilized life, as he put it, in Clunas Castle, and in the 
society of his wife, who, he declared, being always a smooth- 
spoken Highlandman, was dying to see me. He also 
promised, with a pretty sharp remembrance of past days, 
that if any old fool proposed to associate my name with the 
toast of the Army and Navy he would put him in the guard- 
room, and that no person at Clunas would make the remotest 
reference to that confounded Victoria Cross. And upon those 
reasonable terms, because my heart was warm to old Jack, 
because I wanted to see how he looked as a Peer of Scotland 
and it may be of the United Kingdom, for all I know — 
I packed up my home-kit, and after a first-rate journey in the 
good West-coast Express, reached Auchterlonie Junction at 
6 P. M., two minutes before time, which was first-rate going. 
Jack was waiting on the platform, and I knew his old face at 
once, although he was stouter than he used to be, and look- 
ing, as the Scots folk say, ‘more responsible.’ No wonder! 
For he’s Lord Lieutenant of his county now, and they say — 
but you fellows know more than I do about that—will be in 
the next Government. He was in great order, and nearly 
reduced my hand to a pulp, declaring that he hadn’t been as 
happy since the day he was married, that there wasn’t a bit 
of difference upon me after twenty years’ campaigning, and 
all that sort of nonsense; but, all the same, it was pleasant to 
hear, for there are no friends like the old friends. And it 
wasn’t half bad, either, to drive with Jack that June evening 
along the quiet country road and through the bonny green 
fields, and then up the avenue of arching beech trees, and to 
find one’s self welcomed by a gracious woman ina Scots home 
of the ancient time. 

“First of all, I must have tea; and I can tell you tea from 
a woman’s hand in a Christian home, where you can go to 
sleep without your revolver close to your hand, makes a man 
“feel good,’ as the Americans say, after he’s been living in 
tents and barracks for twenty years, sometimes not taking off 
his clothes for a week on end. While at tea Lady Clunas 
told me that they had had rather a calamity at the Castle, and 
almost thought they ought to wire to me not to come. Some 
children had arrived a few days before to spend a week or 
two with the younger members of the family, and now the 
whole lot were in for some infectious disease. They didn’t 
know whether it was scarlet fever or chicken-pox, or. what it 
was. They had removed the whole of the young folk toa 
wing of the Castle where the guests usually had their rooms, 
and they were completely shut off; and Lady Clunas hoped 
that I was not afraid of infection, and that I shouldn’t mind 
not having as good a room as they would have liked to give 
me. Of course, I assured her that I didn’t believe a microbe 
could get a footing upon such asun-dried and weather-beaten 
old fellow as I was; and as regards rooms, if they only saw 
the places I had slept in, they might be sure any corner that 
kept out the rain would be luxury to me. I told them that I 
was awfully glad they had not canceled their invitation, and 
so I am to-day; but if you had asked me at 12:30 next morn- 
ing whether I was comfortable, I tell you I would have 
exchanged my sleeping quarters in Clunas Castle for the 
windiest and coldest hillside on the frontier. After tea 
Clunas took me to my room, but I paid little attention to it, 
except that it was some distance from the heart of the house, 
and that it was large and old-fashioned. During dinner we 
talked of old days, what had become of this man and that 
man, what had happened at home and abroad; we tasted the 
former jests again and told the familiar stories of the past, 
and then we drifted to his peerage, and Jack explained that 
it was as old as the days of Queen Mary, that it had been lost 
in’45, being attainted for treason, and that every one had been 
pleased that his family had got it back again. The Castle had 
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always been in their possession, although 
most of the land had come through a fortu- 
nate marriage; but he said the things he valued 
most of their hereditary possessions were 
certain relics of Queen Mary which had be- 
longed to a relative when he was a lad, but 
had recently been left to him. I asked what 
kind of relics. ‘ All sorts of things,’ he said, 
“for you must know that the Clunas of that 
day was Mary’s very good friend, and stuck 
by her through thick and thin, and it is said 
did some very curious things for her. Would youcare to see 
them?’ Jack asked. 

‘““We were sitting at the time in his sanctum, which was 
half library, half smoking-room, where he kept his special 
possessions and did all his business. Herose and crossed to 
a recess, where he opened a heavy oak door and then showed 
me a safe built into the wall. ‘As the things are rather valu- 
able on account of their antiquity, we keep them locked up,’ 
he said. Opening the safe door with a key which he carried 
in his pocket, he lifted out a box bound with iron, and opened 
it with another key which he took from a drawer in his 
writing-table. Then he laid the contents upon the table, and 
though I am not romantic, or any of that kind of thing, I felt 
as if I were in the presence of Queen Mary. There was a 
ciborium, described in an old catalogue: ‘ane Lawer witha 
cowp and a cover of copper ennamallit, engraved with Old 
Testament subjects.’ There was a locket formed of a cameo 
having on one side a representation of the crucifixion, and on 
the other the scourging of Christ, set in a gold frame with an 
agate cover; this locket was attached to a necklace of twenty 
pieces of agate all mounted in gold. There was also a hand- 
bell which was used by the Queen during her captivity, with 
the Royal Arms of Scotland upon it, and the monogram for 
Francis and Mary; and there was also a covered tankard of 
agate, having on the handle a lion’s head and a rose. 

“‘* Interesting, rather,’ said Jack. ‘Why, if one were a 
magician, or even a spiritualist, I suppose, with that necklace 
in his hand, he could summonup Queen Mary some night and 
repeat the scenes of long ago. One could correct the historians 
then and pick up lots of incidents that have been forgotten. 
She must have turned many a man’s head that we never heard 
of, I dare say,’ added Jack, ‘and been in many a man’s power 
whom she wanted to get rid of.’ As he spoke he took up the 
only other article in the box and held it in his hand. It was 
a dagger with a short, strong handle made of silver, anda 
long, thin, steel blade of fine temper, and whose point was 
still keen. ‘Is that another of the Queen’s possessions?’ I 
asked. ‘It’s a vicious-looking thing, and might very well 
have put the fear of death on Darnley. She was just the 
young woman, I suspect, to finger either the necklace or the 
dagger as suited her mood at the time. Has it any story 
attached to it?’ ‘ Well,’ said Clunas, ‘there is a yarn about 
the thing which came rambling down from one person to an- 
other, till one of our people a century ago put it into writing. 
It isn’t much, after all, and there may not be a word of 
truth in it, but its very existence shows the kind of thing that 
went on in those days at Holyrood. More Frenchmen than 
Chastelard were in love with Mary Stuart, and, if it be not 
blasphemy against our fair Queen, some of them were said to 
have been more fortunate. According to the story—but I 
only give it,’ Clunas added, ‘ for what it’s worth, and that, I 
dare say, is nothing —a French lord got this necklace as a 
pledge of Jove from Mary, and then he must needs talk of it, 
and there was black troublein Holyrood. One night, drinking 
in a tavern, he boasted to Lord Seton of the necklace, and 
Seton gave him the lie direct, saying that he never had any 
such gift from the Queen, and that he was nothing but a liar. 
Whereupon it was agreed, before they parted, that Seton and 
the French lord should meet in duel inthe Queen’s park early 
next morning, and that the French lord should bring the 
necklace with him to prove that he had not lied. But Seton 
left, declaring that no necklace would ever be seen, that there- 
fore he would need no rapier for the French lord, but that he 
would beat him with a dog-whip as a slanderer of the Queen. 
That night the Frenchman was stabbed to death in his bed 
within Holyrood, and the next day, when some rumor of the 
tavern quarrel went around the Court, the Queen laughed with 
scorn and said that the French lords forgot themselves, and 
as she laughed the courtiers saw the necklace around her neck. 
No one knew who had stabbed the French lord, and no one 
could speak true about the necklace; but this is certain, the 
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Queen gave the necklace, before she went to England, to the 
Clunas of that day, and this dagger came down with it. I 
yield to no man,’ concluded Jack, ‘in admiration for Mary’s 
beauty and her cleverness; but I rather think that the trimmie 
had the blood of more men upon her conscience than history 
ever tells.’ As we smoked I took up the necklace in one 
hand and I held the dagger in the other, and I declare—of 
course, I ought to mention this, for it may bear on what hap- 
pened —it seemed to me as if they were linked together, the 
murderous blade that may have let out many a man’s life and 
the ornament for a queen’s neck, with its sacred scenes carved 
in the locket, just as I’ve read somewhere that in those days 
religion and crime and intrigue and murder were all tied up 
together. 

““ Tf you play any longer with that dagger, old man,’ said 
Clunas, ‘ you’ll be having nightmares. I think we had better 
lock the gruesome thing up along with the trinkets and turn 
in, for you’ve had a Jong journey, and twenty years without 
a decent sleep.’ So he placed the relics in the box, shut it 
up in the safe, and started to convey me to my bedroom. It 
was then, and not before, that I noticed how far the room was 
from the other quarters of the Castle. It was reached by a 
long passage with a stone floor, which seemed to pass through 
a region of rooms stored with books, antiquities, and the 
general wreckage of centuries, which for some reason or other 
was preserved—very likely because no successor cared to 
dispose of an accumulation which contained the history of his 
family. We looked into one or two of the rooms, and when 
I reached my bedroom I had an impression of having traveled 
back three centuries and being in the middle of the sixteenth. 
The room itself required no apology from my host, for it was 
large and high, and I had noticed that its two windows looked 
out upou a beautiful stretch of green andtrees. Its furniture, 
I could see at a glance, belonged to the days of long ago, and 
would have fetched a large sum in a London auction room 
from the people who ransack the country for old oak and the 
fashions of the past. With the exception of a modern arm- 
chair drawn near to the fire—for even in early summer a fire 
is welcome at Clunas Castle—and the sitz bath in a corner of 
the room, and my things laid out on the dressing-table, there 
was nothing modern in my bedroom. Every bit of furniture 
looked as if it had a history and deserved special study; but 
the chief features of the room were the bed and a huge cabi- 
net. The bed was of enormous size, and I judged must 
measure eight feet by six at least. It was, indeed, so enor- 
mous that I chaffed my host about it. 

“““ Well, if I have to make up twenty years’ arrears of 
decent Christian sleep, you have fairly equipped me for the 
task. Why, man, that bed would hold three people, one 
way; and if they chose to sleep across the bed there would 
be room for four. Where did this gorgeous ark come from?’ 

‘“* They say, if you must have it, that it started its history 
in Holyrood Palace, and that the curtains were embroidered 
by Mary’s own hand. They are certainly very much like 
some work of hers which we possess; but then it has always 
been a joke in our family that everything ought to be assigned 
to Mary.’ 

“““ And this magnificent cabinet —for it would be a shame 
to call it wardrobe—did Queen Mary keep her dresses in it, 
or was it honored with her library? It was fit to hold her 
jewels. What a magnificent piece of work! I suppose the 
doors open?’ For the front consisted of two great carved 
doors with a canopy above. 

““* Tt is rather a fine piece of furniture,’ Jack said indiffer- 
ently. ‘People that know say the workmanship is perfect. 
It seems to me rather a gloomy-looking ornament for a bed- 
room; and although I suppose it was used at one time, and 
it came to us, so the tradition runs, along with the bed, it’s 
not much use now, for there is so little practical accommo- 
dation inside, and the doors are so heavy to work, that it’s 
never opened; and as this room is very rarely used, and never 
by women, you will see a wardrobe has been rigged up in 
that recess with curtains. Well, I hope you have everything 
and that you’ll be comfortable. I’m only sorry that you’re 
not in brighter quarters; but if there’s any one can hold an 
outpost, they say you’re the man,’ 

““T closed the door after him. I heard him tramp along 
the stone passage, where he closed one or two doors of rooms 
which we had left open, and then I heard the big door shut 
that cut off the wing from the centre of the Castle, and I was 
in solitary possession of the whole place. 

“Tt was only a quarter past eleven, and from eleven to 
twelve in an English bedroom, except in the height of sum- 
mer, is one of the most pleasant experiences of the day, 
especially to a man who has been for years out of his country. 
What I generally do is to get into my easiest coat and softest 
shoes, to pull the most comfortable chair opposite the fire, and 
to settle down for an hour’s reading with the most interesting 
book I can lay my hands on in the house. This is a reward 
for a day’s work of twenty years’ exile; for there are no bed- 
rooms anywhere like the ones in England—and, of course, I 
mean Scotland, also, for it seems to me quite childish to be 
obliged to talk of Great Britain and Ireland when you mean 
the home country. As regards the furniture of the room, I 
honestly confess I never examine it. If there’s a good hard 
bed and a good soft chair, plenty of water and a glass to 
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shave by, with a peg or two for your kit, I ask no more and 
don’t care what else is in the room. 

“That night, however—and I am keeping the bargain 
about telling everything—I did not sit down at least for a 
quarter of an hour in the armchair, and partly because — 
well, I may at once admit it—I felt doubtful about that room, 
and thought I had better make areconnaissance just to make 
sure that there were no Afridis, either Indian or Scots, in the 
brushwood. First of all I satisfied myself that the black 
wardrobe was really locked, and about that there could be no 
question. [I then explored the recesses of the room, where 
there were one or two little cabinets which were empty, and, 
indeed, could not have held anything larger than a cat, and 
finally I gave my attention to the bed. The bedding was all 
modern, I was glad to find, with a good stiff mattress which 
must have been made by special order. I studied the 
embroidery with a candle, and imagined the fingers that 
worked on the now faded silk, and the face that bent over it 
—beautiful, of course—in fact, grew quite poetical. 

““There could be no doubt that I had the room to myself, 
or, at least, that if there was any one in the room he was 
safely secured; and then I sat down to read John Inglesant. 
It seems to me, though I don’t pretend to bea judge of books, 
awfully well done, and to make the old days of the seven- 
teenth century quite real, even to a man who doesn’t know 
much about it; but I could not get into the spirit of the book, 
even though I established the chair where I could see the 
whole room, laughing at myself as an old fool, and chaffing 
myself for imagining that I was once more on watch for the 
enemy. So I closed the book, undressed, and got into bed; 
but there was something on my nerves, and I placed my 
revolver within reach. The bed was so huge that I could not 
make up my mind where to ‘sleep in it, and finally—I wish 
you to remember this, forthe arrangement explains the situa- 
tion—as I do not usea bolster and pillow, being accustomed, 
as you can understand, to sleep with a low head, I removed 
the bolster and divided, as it were, the bed with it, so that it 
was as if two people were sleeping in it side by side. Then 
I put a pillow under my head, and as the firelight played upon 
the embroidery of the curtains and the carved work of the 
cabinet, I fell a-speculating how many persons had slept in 
that bed, and how many had died in it; and then I wondered 
whether any one had been murdered in it; and then at last 
the silk roses on the curtains and the black oak-heads on the 
wardrobe got mixed up together, and I began to talk ina 
friendly way with Queen Mary, and she asked me questions 
about the frontier, and I offered her John Inglesant to read, 
and so I fell asleep. 

“‘T had not slept long, perhaps half an hour—it could not 
have been much past twelve o’clock when I woke, for the fire 
was still burning and one could still see things in the room. 
What made me wake, as I consider, was the creaking of a 
door, and I turned my eyes at once to the cabinet. As I 
looked, one of the doors seemed to shake as if it were moved 
from behind; but I said to myself that this was only the effect 
of the light of the fire shimmering on its face. Then I heard 
it distinctly creak, as if its lower edge were rasping over 
wood. The other door began to move, and I sat up in bed, 


Make Way for the Man 


By Charles Eugene Banks 


pe! us have peace; no craven’s peace, 
Nor sluggard’s, to gape and dream, 

But the strenuous peace of the land’s increase, 
And the powerful beat of steam ; 

Let the cannon of Commerce roar over the fields, 
And the bugles of Brotherhood play — 

For the arm of the Man, and the brain of the Man, 
And the grit of the Man, make way. 


Let us have peace; no timid peace 
That doubtful clings to its place, 

But the free, brave peace of the old-time Greece 
And the faith of a patriot race ; 

Let the vision of Virtue enrapture the gaze, 
And the bolts of Integrity stay — 

For the arm of the Man, and the brain of the Man, 
And the nerve of the Man, make way. 


Let us have peace; no anchored peace 
That holds its sails in the slips, 

But the peace that sweeps all the strange blue deeps 
With the keels of its own great ships ; 

With Honor commanding, and Truth at the helm, 
And Beauty to welcome the spray — 

For the nerve and muscle and brawn and brain, 
For the soul of the Man, make way. 


December 27, 19, 


Was there some one concealed in that mysterious piece 
furniture, and was I, after all my Indian fighting, to ben 
a party in a burglary squabble? or—and the past took hy 
upon me. Another creak, and the two doors were distine 
coming out. Whatever be the cause, the cabinet would so 
reveal itself, and it was just as well to be prepared, 
reached out my hand for the revolver. The door nearest | 
was now clear of the woodwork, and began slowly to tu 
out, and I threw off the bedclothes. The other door swu 
itself clear with a further creak and also turned outwar 
Perhaps, after all, they had never been locked, and heat pk 
curious tricks with furniture, making it speak and opening 
its doors; but it would be just as well to take no chances, 
seemed to me that now, if it were simply that the temperat 
had cooled, and the doors, which had expanded in the h 
had now contracted, and were opening of their own acco 
they ought to swing more quickly; whereas they were bej 
opened gently and stealthily, as if some one were behi 
them, but did not wish his presence to be known. Besid 
had not the cabinet been locked? Altogether, it was only w 
to be on guard, and I quietly slipped out of the bed on 
side farther from the wardrobe, and from the shadow in 
distant corner of the room, with revolver in hand, watch 
events. 

‘Well, to goon, and to describe what, at any rate, I belie 
I saw, the two doors were still being quietly and, as I shou 
put it, carefully opened—and was that a hand? Alm 
unconsciously I felt, just to be sure, that my revolver wa 
working order. Yes, the light could not have created thos 
four white fingers—their whiteness impressed me at | 
moment, and—you know how quickly the brain works—sgi 
gested the hand of a gentleman. I knew this was not 
burglar—and yet? The doors were now more than 
open, and in the recess of the cabinet I could indistine 
trace the outline of a figure, but not in our dress. Still t 
were opening and were now three-quarters back, and wit 
doubt, half standing, half crouching, there was a man with 
the cabinet who was pushing the doors open with great ¢ 
tion. As one of them was now between the interior of 1 
cabinet and the light of the fire I could see nothing more | 
that he was there, and that he was stirring as if about to mé 
his exit. First I saw his foot come out and descend to { 
floor, for the cabinet was raised above a foot from the level 
the floor. I saw his leg to the knee, and recognized the dr 
of the sixteenth century, and, so far as I could tell, that o 
nobleman. Then the blackness turned into acloak, theot! 
foot appeared, and the figure was now in the shadow made 
the open door. The face I could not see because of f 
shadow and because of what seemed to me to be a vel 
bonnet brought down low on the forehead, while the left h 
of the figure raised a cloak and covered the lower part of t 
face, but the right hand seemed to be free. 

‘“T was now convinced either that I was the subject ol 
fool’s trick, which was impossible, or that—and there ¢ 
must leave it. I felt a drop of perspiration trickle down 
forehead and fall on the back of the hand which held 
revolver. The figure crept forward in a crouching attitu 
and now was clear of the door, but even out of the shadoy 
could see nothing of the face except a whiteness and two 
partly because the light was faint, but chiefly because of 
bonnet and the cloak. It crept to the bedside, white I—wi 
I raised the revolver to defend myself, and yet with a curi 
double sense that a revolver was a useless thing, being th 
centuries out of date. The figure by then was at the beds 
and seemed to be searching, as one looks for a place to stri 
and then suddenly I saw the right hand, which before I 
only noticed in the cloak, lifted, and the light shone on 
dagger which I had seen that evening in the box. Then 
dagger descended with a lightning stroke upon what y 
might have been the sleeping form of a man on that side 
the bed. Once, twice, andthenI fired. Even as I aimed: 
pulled the trigger I knew it was no use, but it was all th 
could do, and—I must do something, after which I faint 

‘“When I came to myself it was three o’clock and thera 
was full of light. I was lying in the corner where I had b 
standing, and the revolver by my side. My first glance 
at the bed, where I saw the clothes flung back as I had 
them. With an effort I rose till I could see across the be 
the cabinet. The doors were closed, and it looked as it 
done when I entered the room. There was no trace of: 
disturbance, and when I examined the bolster there was 
dagger mark. Had it been all a dream? And perha 
should have come to that conclusion had it not been that 
chamber of the revolver was empty, and that I must h 
fainted in that corner. 

““Next morning, to satisfy myself, and on the excusé 
interest in the cabinet, I got Clunas to hunt about until a 
was found that would open it. Of course it was empty, 
in the back of it there was the hole, which only I detec 
made by arevolver bullet which had passed through the v 
and lodged in the wall behind. Yes, I slept for four nij 
afterward in that room, but I saw nothing more, and all I 
about the incident is this: that it would have been bette! 
that French lord either to have had nothing to do with Q' 
Mary—who was a curse to every one who loved her—or 
never to have slept in a room with a closed oaken cabin 
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larity? As to this there have been 

different opinions. Very recently his 
present publishers bought back some 5500 
sets of a comparatively inexpensive edition of 
his works which had been taken by a jobbing 
house and remained on hand. They an- 
nounce that they are obtaining buyers. The 
Just-So Stories are said to meet with favor. 
Possibly there is something of a Kipling re- 
vival, but his American experiences have 
been curiously checkered. 

When Kipling first appeared in New York 
he came in the character of an Indian journal- 
ist who was making a trip around the world. 
)}He was unknown, his means were limited, 
and he had some stories tosell. He presented 
»himself most modestly at one of the old pub- 
lishing houses with his manuscript, which 
was summarily declined. There are different 
ways of declining manuscripts. In this case 
‘the refusal left a wound. Mulvaney and 
Ortheris and the other heroes of the Soldiers 
Three tales were shown the door. Later 
‘some of these stories were printed in his news- 
paper at Allahabad. Some of them were 
collected by an Indian publisher in a humble 
‘paper edition. They made their way to Eng- 
land and then to America, and Kipling’s star 
had risen. 

All this was before the days of interna- 
tional copyright and the pirates were presently 
fattening on Kipling’s wonderful tales. His 
jearly American experiences were unfortunate. 
‘His journey across the continent left some 
unsavory memories. The rejection of his 
istories by a house of standing and their sub- 
sequent piracy possibly accentuated his 
criticisms of American ways. At thetime his 
future brother-in-law, the lamented Wolcott 
Balestier, was the English representative of a 
somewhat remarkable New York publishing 
house which had a meteoric career, and his 
early books went to that house only to be 
engulfed in its collapse. The pirates laid 
hands on everything in sight. Kipling may 
have begun to regard America as his evil 
genius. 

Later, his books were properly protected 
sand placed with reputable publishers here and 
here, and, after a time, came a collected edi- 
ition. The wave of popular sympathy which 
accompanied his illness in New York a few 
years since is well remembered. Thencame 
Ja strenuous effort on the part of his represent- 
latives to remedy the evils of the past and to 
‘protect his books. One publisher of unques- 
itioned position had, somewhat indiscreetly, 
made up a small collected edition himself by 
buying sheets. He was sued, unsuccessfully. 
‘Possibly there was some reaction in popular 
sentiment after the stress of extreme sympa- 
thy. Possibly there was some feeling that 
‘Kipling’s representatives were too insistent. 
An authorized collected edition was made at 
’a low price, but its reception seemed to indi- 
cate some turn in the tide. Doubtless under 
the new arrangement it will be disposed of. 
‘His newer books have been successful, but 
they have not had the success of many Amer- 
icanbooks. Kipling himself is nothing if not 
positive. A positive nature provokes antag- 
onisms. Absurd little incidents of his life in 
America were magnified by yellow journals. 
‘He abandoned The Naulahka, his beautiful 
home on a hillside near Brattleboro, but his 
village life in England has not been free from 
friction. Possibly he is learning that human 
mature is much the same despite differences 
in countries. He was treated unjustly by 
American newspapers, but that was a tem- 
porary evil. Kipling remains Kipling, 
lalthough there may be some ebb and flow in 
the quality of his work and its popular favor. 
‘As to his strenuousness it is said that 
Theodore Roosevelt was much disturbed by 
Kipling’s caustic criticisms upon America 
‘until the men met. Their meeting was fol- 
lowed by a battle royal, but each man learned 
to respect the sincerity of the other, and out 
of their frank discussion grew a lasting 
mutual regard. 


D"= Kipling hold his American popu- 


; Tales of Brine and Breeze 


is an uncommonly able lot of daring skip- 
)pers and light-heeled boats that Mr. James B. 
nnolly depicts in his Out of Gloucester 
i Charles Scribner’s Sons). We suspect that 
Mr. Connolly’s life in the fo’c’s’le and cabin 
ies s been more intimate than Mr. Kipling’s, 
alt hough Captains Courageous proved the 
latter’s marvelous power of quick assimi- 
tion. We think of Mr. Connolly as joining 
n the pipes and talk of these weatherbeaten 
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sailormen and listening to the tale of the 
Lucy Foster’s desperate race from George’s 
Banks, the outwitting of the English officers 
by The Echo, and Tammie Ohlsen’s Western 
Passage. The skippers tell their own sto- 
ries and nothing of the flavor is lost in the 
telling. These are capital sea yarns, well 
flavored with the free salt spray, tingling with 
the ocean breeze, and alive with a robust and 
fearless and jovial humanity. 


Autumn Melanchkcly 


Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam is a compara- 
tively new comer, but her name is known of 
all magazine readers and she has some half- 
dozen books to her credit. Her child-life 
tales are stories about children rather than 
for children, but that does not lessen their 
charm and quality. In her new book of 
stories, Whom the Gods Destroyed ( Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), she has chosen a very dif- 
ferent theme. She pictures the penalties of 
genius. She shows the creative power lost in 
ruined lives. These studies with other trage- 
dies of the soul and life make up a book 
which shows artistic quality, to our mind, 
misapplied. The gloom of the young writer 
is nothing new. The pessimism of youth is 
often more poignant than that of age. Miss 
Daskam’s melancholy is infectious, but only 
for atime. Her book reflects a mood, but 
happily not the confirmed character of a writer 
whose talent is too fine to be permanently 
devoted to analysis of dead souls. 


Hope in Harness 


When the light comedian’s ambition turns to 
heavy parts there is danger. Since we have 
all read the Zenda romances, the comparison 
is imperfect in the case of Anthony Hope, but 
in his new novel, The Intrusions of Peggy 
( Harper & Brothers ), this brilliant romancer 
and satirist leaves a feeling of labor, and of 
labor in a not wholly congenial field. One 
may not insist upon the sword-play of Zenda 
or the light touch of the Dolly Dialogues 
rather than the social and financial London 
which Benson, Magnus and others have stud- 
ied, but the lack of spontaneity is much in 
evidence. An engaging widow’s entrance 
upon the social swim, her entanglements with 
a worse than caddish politician and an 
unsavory financier, and the heroic feats of the 
rescuing Peggy, the Bohemian soubrette who 
is the best character in the little drama —all 
these are figures not unfamiliar in the novel 
of London life, and their performances are 
watched with an interest more languid than 
Mr. Hawkins is wont to arouse among his 
readers. 

One may call the story readable—Mr. 
Hawkins is always that — but it is injudicious 
of the publisher to claim ‘‘the interest of 
Zenda and the wit of the Dolly Dialogues.’’ 
The challenge is too direct, the references 
too suggestive. 


A Departure in Illustration 


It is a hopeful and encouraging thing to 
find good work that succeeds from the first on 
itsown merits. Both Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green and Miss Jessie Willcox Smith are, as 
honors go in their world, young to their pro- 
fession, and both from the first have won a 
steadily increasing and well-deserved praise. 
(This magazine recalls with pleasure that it 
was the first to discern and publish the merits 
in Miss Green’s work.) Both pupils of Mr. 
Pyle, they associated with them another Pyle 
student, Miss Violet Oakley. All three early 
found an individual and complete expression. 
All three work in sympathy, with something 
of the same method of treatment and the 
same handling running through the work of 
all—as three thinkers, each intent on his own 
idea, might usethesamespeech. This, again, 
is a hopeful sign, full of a fine self-recognition 
and freedom from petty distrust. 

Miss Oakley’s bent has carried her more to 
designing and window work, where her love 
of color had freer play, but Miss Green and 
Miss Smith have been steady contributors 
to the magazines. Their Child’s Calendar 
(Charles J. Beck, Jr., Philadelphia) is 
an excellent example of their most recent 
work. Six drawings and a cover pair the 
months in divisions that correspond loosely 
to the four seasons —there is the child in the 
nursery, the child in the orchard and the child 
in the garden. Each drawing, with its 
accompanying table of days and weeks, has 
a large full sheet to itself. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


The work has nothing of the Christmas card 
or of the usual holiday calendar about it. 
There is no flippancy, no cheap chic about it. 
The drawing is steady and always well within 
itself. The color is modest and rich, full and 
pervasive. There is both comedy and 
pathos. Nothing could be more quaintly 
smiling than Miss Green’s analogy of the 
little white-dressed toddler buried under his 
mother’s garden hat with the mushrooms at 
his feet — or more tenderly suggestive than the 
brooding motherhood of the little girl with 
the doll. Such work was most fortunate in 
getting the excellent reproduction and print- 
ing the publishers give it. 


Diplomacy and Letters 


Not the least attractive fruit of the union 
of letters and diplomacy which has distin- 
guished our foreign service is the announce- 
ment that our Minister to Spain, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, has written a novel which 
is to appear next year. The author of Passe 
Rose has made too infrequent contributions 
to literature, and the personality of one of 
the truest of our literary artists is too little 
known. Mr. Hardy illustrates American 
versatility. He was graduated from West 
Point but resigned after a brief service in the 
army. He was professor of civil engineering 
in Iowa College and of civil engineering and 
later of mathematics at Dartmouth. Like 
Mr. Howells he was for a time the editor of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. A club might 
be formed of the literary men who have been 
connected with that magazine, usually fora 
brief period. His first diplomatic appoint- 
ment was to Persia, and afterward he served 
in Greece and Switzerland, and recently 
passed to Spain. With every temptation to 
cosmopolitanism it is of some interest to know 
that Mr. Hardy has remained faithful to his 
native soil, and the scenes of his new novel 
are said to be laid in New Hampshire and 
New York. 


After the Crisis 


Now that Mr. Winston Churchill is launched 
upon a political career by his election to the 
New Hampshire Legislature the future holds 
various possibilities. Doubtless his ambition 
extends beyond the preservation of the New 
Hampshire forests. He has chosen the more 
strenuous side of public life, and perhaps as 
the climax of his efforts he aspires toa seat in 
the United States Senate. Whatever his 
aspirations the readers of his books will wish 
him well. Asarule the “‘ literary man’’ has 
entered public life by appointment and usu- 
ally in the diplomatic service, although 
President Roosevelt is an author who has 
been tested in the crucible of popular elec- 
tions. John Hay and Assistant Secretary of 
State Hill are conspicuous examples of 
authors in public life at Washington; Andrew 
D. White, Arthur Sherburne. Hardy and 
General Porter are others on a roll which has 
borne in the past the names of Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Bancroft, Motley, Taylor, and others. 

The coming year should bring a new novel 
from Mr. Churchill, whose conscientious work 
produces one book in two or three years. It 
has been hinted that his next book will not 
deal with American life after the Civil War, 
but that he will revert to the first third of the 
last century. It is not unlikely that the new 
novel may touch upon the Louisiana Purchase. 
Its centennial comes next year and Mr. 
Churchill has close affiliations with St. 
Louis. 

The Gentle Art of Nodding 


Some one has claimed that Mr. R. W. 
Chambers has been taking liberties with the 
moon. Another critical soul is moved thereby 
to point out that Rider Haggard in one of his 
stories places the crescent moon as well as 
the glow of sunrise in the East, and that he 
also describes a solar eclipse as lasting half 
an hour, whereas its usual duration is about 
eight minutes. Stevenson brings up the new 
moon at 2 A. M., although as a matter of 
fact the sun rises first. But these slips are 
less obvious than two famous examples. In 
his account of Dotheboy’s Hall Dickens de- 
scribes a boy as weeding the garden in one 
sentence and presently states that it was 
freezing weather. 

In the good old Swiss Family Robinson the 
dog Bill, constantly mentioned as Bill, finally 
produces a litter of puppies. The gentle art 
of nodding is not confined to Homer alone. 
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Company 
NABISCO 


is made in the most hygienic 
food laboratory in the world. 
The wheat is spun into light 
shreds, containing thousands 
of pores and is not crushed 
flat and dense. The pores ab- 
sorb the digestive juices and 
provide great surface for 
their action. This insures 
perfect digestion. Shredded 
Wheat can be served in over 
250 different ways. 

The Vital Question Cook Book, 

illustrated in colors, will be 


sent free to your address 
if you mention this publication. 


The following simple ‘‘ course before 
coffee’ is much in vogue with club men 
and women everywhere. The simplicity 
of preparation and the little cost, together 
with the delicious taste, makes this des- 
sert in rare favor in the home. 


Use Your Own Preserves 


Split and slightly toast, then ‘serve with 
berries, plums or jellies. Simple, isn't it? 
Your verdict will be ‘‘simply delicious." 


Sold by all grocers. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ears 


All sorts of people use it, 


all sorts of stores sell the 


famous English complexion 
Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


Soap. 


Recollections of M. de Blowitz: 


The talk was a long one and more than 
once he exclaimed: 

‘“What, this girl whom you call Alva is 
the daughter of that adorable, that ever mem- 
orable Princess who was the great star of my 
youth, and whose mystery I have never been 
able to fathom. I will do everything, but 
what can I do?”’ 

“You must go to see M. Waddington,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ to destroy the effect of the abom- 
inable calumnies that have been told him, to 
show to him the infamy of the whole spolia- 
tion in which they want to make him their 
accomplice, and if he refuses to listen to you 
declare to him that you will ask for your 
passports.’’ 

““Ves,’’ said he, ‘‘I will do all that, save 
the last portion, for if I declare that in case 
of refusal I shall ask for my passports he will 
find himself the object of a threat to which he 
cannot yield without compromising the dig- 
nity of his country. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to the first portion of this program, 
and we shall see what happens.’’ 

This he did, and as a consequence M. 
Waddington told him that he would submit 
the case to a still closer examination and 
inform him as to the result. 

We waited two days, but nothing happened. 
I returned to see Prince Orloff. 

‘* This, no doubt,’’ said I, ‘‘ is what is tak- 
ing place. They find themselves bétween 
the pressing intervention of two powerful 
Ambassadors. They are going to try to drag 
the affair along and they will inform the 
adverse Ambassador to hasten to present, 
without further delay, the promised proof. 
But we, on our side, have no time to lose. 
Every day is a menace and we ought to push 
the matter forward or all is up.’’ 

““ What, then,.do you advise?’’ asked the 
Prince. 

““T will tell you,’’ said I. ‘‘Your Excel- 
lency, I am well aware, cannot directly 
threaten to hand in his passports, but I can 
go to see M. Waddington and tell him that if 
he refuses to accomplish this act of justice 
which you demand, you are bound to con- 
sider it as a personal offense and will then 
feel bound to demand your passports with 
some stir.’’ 
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(Concluded from Page }) 


““ But he will think you are merely making 
use of an argument,’’ was the reply, “‘ and 
will pay no heed to it.’’ 

““No,’’ said I, ‘‘if you will do whatI ask, 
I will say to him, if he expresses any doubt, 
that, to prove to him the accuracy of my 
words, you will go to see him at 4:45—a 
quarter of an hour, that is, before what they 
call the signing hour, when visitors cannot 
stay on—and that you will merely say to him, 
in giving him your hand, without another 
word: ‘I come to say that I have authorized 
M. de Blowitz to speak to you as he has done 
and I hope that on my next visit I shall have 
to thank you.’ Then you will give him a 
good handshake and take your leave.”’ 

‘“So be it,’? he answered, “‘ only let me 
know if he expects me.’’ 


The Last Unraveling of the Tangle 


When I had explained to M. Waddington the 
motive of my visit he exclaimed, troubled 
and almost angry at the same time, “‘ But it's 
a raison d’état that you are creating thus. 
You are putting two great Ambassadors 
against each other. Yet we cannot forget 
Prince Orloff’s attitude in 1875, when the 
German military party threatened us witha 
second invasion. I await Prince Orloff’s 
visit, and if he comes I promise you that I 
will carry the whole business before the 
President of the Republic and insist upon it.’’ 

Prince Orloff’s visit took place, and three 
days Jater M. Waddington sent for me. 

‘* The President, the Minister of Justice and 
I have had two talks during the last three 
days and here is our decision. We cannot 
offend the adverse Embassy, and I have 
declared that the situation cannot go on as it 
is. We shall wait six days longer, and if 
within that period the incontestable justi- 
fication has not reached us the Minister of 
Justice will order the annulling of the opposi- 
tion. Moreover, the present situation is 
unprecedented. Neither the lady who pos- 
sesses the fortune nor those who formulate 
opposition can justify, nor probably ever will 
be able to prove, aright tothis property; and 
if this should go on we should be obliged to 
hand over these values to the Caisse des dépots 


Alva 


et Consignations, which would probably be 
the end of them, thus bequeathing to the state 
endless difficulties for the future which we 
should try to avoid. Your prolégée, how- 
ever, has for her the right of possession, and 
it is out of respect for this right that we are 
acting. Tell herto hold herself in readiness, 
for I do not think, according to the replies 
I have received, that this justification can 
arrive in time. On the thirty-first, at noon, 
if the period elapses without the arrival of 
the proofs, you will come to see me and I will 
tell you what has occurred.’’ 

At the appointed hour I was with M. 
Waddington. He informed me that orders 
had just been given and that at 3: 30 the oppo- 
sition would be annulled, but that as, in spite 
of the evidence, the proof could arrive at any 
moment, he urged us to lose no time. 

Marsa and Alva were mad with joy. It 
was not only their fortune, but their honor, 
their liberty, their life that were at stake. 
Two enormous boxes had been prepared in 
advance to contain the papers. At 3:30 
Marsa, Alva and Hugot went to the bank, 
whither I had refused to accompany them, 
and where without any obstacle being thrown 
in their way the cashier delivered the papers 
over, and they were immediately nailed down 
on the spot, the boxes being banded. As 
there had been no time to detach the coupons 
the bank itself bought and paid, cash down, 
certain securities amounting to 200,000 francs 
which Marsa took, and that very evening 
Hugot, accompanied by two policemen in 
civilian’s dress, embarked for London where 
he deposited the money in the old bank. 

As M. Waddington had urged me to induce 
these ladies to quit Paris as soon as possible 
Marsa spent the next three days in settling 
to the last centime all her Paris bills, and on 
the fifth of the month following at 11 A.M., 
everything having been packed and folded, 
they left for England. » 

I went with them as far as Calais and came 
back to the steamer quay when the warning 
whistle for the departure blew. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third paper in the 
series, and the concluding half of the history of 
the Princess Alva. The next paper will appear in 
a January issue. 


Oddities and Novelties of Every-Day Science 


Precious Almonds from Spain 


What is regarded by Government experts 
as a great piece of good fortune is the 
importation, during the last year, of scions 
and buds of the veritable Jordan almond, 
obtained from Spain and brought to this 
country through the efforts of one of our 
agricultural explorers. 

For a number of years past California has 
produced large quantities of almonds, and in 
Igo1 her output was no less than 5,500,000 
pounds of these nuts, so valuable for a great 
variety of uses, and more especially for the 
manufacture of certain kinds of sweetmeats 
and confectionery. Nevertheless, during the 
same twelvemonth we were obliged to import 
$683,000 worth of almonds from Spain, sim- 
ply because the’ Jordan almonds, everywhere 
recognized as the best, could be obtained 
from no other source of supply. 

The California almond is a good nut, but 
not equal to the Jordan almond, which, by 
reason of its large size and particularly fine 
shape, is highly prized by confectioners. 
The best sugared almonds are made from 
Jordan almonds, which have been grown 
hitherto exclusively in certain districts of 
Spain. 

Naturally, the Spanish growers have not 
been disposed to sell or give away their 
stock in trade, and hence there was a good 
deal of difficulty in obtaining the much 
desired grafts. 

Recently, however, some scions and buds 
of the precious variety were secured, and the 
Department of Agriculture is utilizing them 
for the purpose of reproducing the Jordan 
almond in this country. Properly grafted 
stock will be distributed among California 
growers, and within a few years from the 
present time the Golden State will doubtless 
produce all of the high-grade nuts we shall 
require in our business. 

There is good reason for believing, though 
it has not been proved, that the peach was 
originally developed from the almond by an 
accidental variation. A variety of almond 
native to America is common among the rocky 


hills of Southern California. It is called the 
“desert plum,’’ and is a low, bushy shrub, 
bearing an abundance of rose-red blossoms. 
The fruit is only about half aninch long, and 
has never been cultivated. 


Uncle Sam’s Medicine Garden 


The Department of Agriculture is starting 
experiments in the cultivation of drug and 
medicinal plants, and about an acre is 
being devoted to this purpose in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington, including a patch on 
the Potomac flats and another bit of land on 
the new model Government farm at Arlington. 

Secretary Wilson says that we pay some- 
thing like $8,000,000 per annum for such 
plants imported from abroad, and there is no 
reason why we should not save most of this 
money if we would only take the trouble to 
find out how to do it. No attention whatever 
has been paid to this kind of gardening in the 
United States, and comparatively little is 
known about the climatic and other soil con- 
ditions demanded. Before long, however, 
the Government experts will have got together 
a lot of facts which will be published in a 
little book for the instruction of farmers. 

The experiments are being made under the 
direction of Mr. F. V. Coville, Uncle Sam’s 
botanist-in-chief. Small plats are being 
grown of belladonna, digitalis, stramonium, 
aconite, arnica, hyoscyamus, valerian, golden 
seal, Seneca snakeroot, and the opium poppy 
that yields the familiar drug of commerce. 
Belladonna is better known as deadly night- 
shade, digitalis is foxglove, stramonium is 
jimson-weed, aconite is the monk’s-hood of 
old gardens, and hyoscyamus is henbane. 

There is money in the culture of these drug 
plants, it is believed, and the experiments 
will be pushed with a view to ascertaining 
not only the best methods of growing them, 
but also what areas of this country are best 
adapted for the production of the different 
kinds of medicinal crops. Thus before very 
long we may become comparatively inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply in the 
matter of materia medica. 


Famine Grain from the Bamboo 


What might almost be called a modern 
miracle was recorded during the last sum- 
mer in India, where the bamboo flowered 
and bore seed—an event which occurs not 
more than twice in a century. It was 
extremely fortunate, inasmuch as the large 
crop of ‘‘ bamboo rice’’ thus produced ma- 
tured in a famine year, and kept hundreds of 
thousands of people from starving. 

The gigantic grass known as bamboo does 
not under ordinary circumstances bear seed, 
but when, on rare occasions, it does so, 
through the operation of causes not at all 
understood, the flowering and production of 
grain are liable to be general over wide areas. 
For example, this occurred over t200 square 
miles in the Chanda district last summer, the 
phenomenon being so universal that only a 
few clumps of bamboo here and there failed 
to exhibit it. Not only the old bamboos, but 
even the slender young seedlings blossomed 
and bore fruit. 

There are, of course, a great many species 
of bamboos. Several of them produce edible 
seed occasionally, and in the Chanda district 


it was chiefly the common. Dendrocalamus, or | 


pen tree, that flowered. Elsewhere in India 
there were other varieties that fruited, and 
whole populations flocked to the forests. 


The | 


grain is very nutritious, much resembling © 


oats in appearance, and is collected by cutting 
the tall culms, laying them on the ground, 
and beating them with sticks, the seeds being 
afterward gathered by children and win- 
nowed. They are then crushed in a mortar 
as a necessary preliminary to making them 
into bread. 

Unfortunately, the flowering of the bamboo 
means the death of the plant. .So general has 
the recent flowering been in parts of India 
that a bamboo famine must surely ensue. It 
takes ten years or more for the large species 
to attain anything like full growth, and 
meanwhile there must be a scarcity of a ma- 
terial which is made to serve a greater variety 
of purposes than any other substance on the 
face of the earth. 
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| This Rocker ¢ 
Large and Comfortable 
Genuine Leather Covering 
Leather Fringe : 

THE usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 
elsewhere is $37.00, often $45.00. Our price is 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 
») prices. It will be sent to 
S CASO any address outside of 
Chicago, Cook Co., Ill. 


$24.50. Our superb collection of_fine furniture is 
shown in Special Catalogue R, which you are 
You cannot afford to 
buy until you have 


6 Dep WG i Sy (6% Dap 
invited to send for. It shows a most desirable 
seen our new cata- 


logue R. 
Write 
now. 


wry yr 


Aviary yy 


as perfect as modern — 
methods and honest construction can make it. 
It is large size and luxurious; the frame work 
is of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
double springs of the finest steel. The springwork is 
the same as specified by the U. S. Government as | 
STANDARD, therefore, the best; has genuine hair 
cushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 
with ruffled edges. Covered in best quality of genuine 
leather in any color, which we ; uarantee as the leather . 
produced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, ~ 
which is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 
will never crack or peel and will always prove satis- — 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
leather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 


design of the rocker. Mea sold $24 50 
° 


for $37.00 to $45.00, rice 
Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


‘ G CyywFry> ‘THIS Turkish Rocker is 


WORTH ONE CENT 
to find out about all our ingenious electric lamps— 
send your address on a postal. ‘‘ How to Read your 
Meter”? and other booklets mailed without charge. 
HYLO is the only successful turn-down lamp. A 
million people are already using it. Look out for 
imitations, infringements and substitutes. They 
are always inferior, you know that. 
THE PHELPS CO., 33 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


BADGER’S 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


The latest and most improved 
AUTOMATIC CHEMICAL FIK 


FIGHTER. Strong, Simple, In 
stant in Action. A Child ca 
use it. 


Every Home 
Should Have One! 


‘Yo intreduce and. sell this it 
every neighborhood 


We Want Agents 


and we pay « liberal commission, 
Write for full particulars to 


The Badger Fire Extinguisher 


= Dept. B, 32 Portland Street 
= Boston, Mass. 


~~ Better than 
an Overcoat 


Wright’s Health 
Underwear is so con- 
structed that it retains 
the natural heat of the 
body while it main- 
tains a constant ven- 
tilation of the skin 
without admitting 
cold, The man or woman 
that wears 


WRIGHT'S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF COMFORT, 


won’t need wraps except in 
extremest weather—if then. 
Wright’s costs no more than 
any other good underwear — 
some at $1 a garment. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St.,New York 


Send for 
the free book, 
“* Dressing 
for Health." 


This Boataial Calendar 


Size 10 x 20 inches, in 12 colors and 
embossed, for 6 cents in stamps 


Our Company is fifly years old in 1903. We 
‘have issued an Anniversary Calendar — the hand- 
somest that American art could produce. Its de- 
sign (reproducing three beautiful paintings on 
}burnt wood) is new and most artistic. It is fully 
| equal to the calendars book stores sell for 50 cents. 
Sent for 6 cents. Address 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
) Calendar Department, 9 Murray St., New York 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
ie Beads come straight from factory to wearer. 

Hither of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
jamel with anythree letters or any two figures desired. 
1 Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
1 Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A sRonsp le; 25c 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
1owing hundreds of designs 
ee. 

‘All work guaranteed, special 
ssigns and estimates gladly fur- 
shed. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
82 Chamber of Commerce 
‘ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


NEW ENGLAND 


NATCH SPECIALTIES 


We lead the world in diversity of styles and 
jantity of production. Our guarantee covers every 
atch, for we make the case and the movement 
mplete. The diminutive Ladies’ watches with 
itistic enamel designs to the larger watches for 
jen or boys. Casings of gold filled, silver, gun 
‘etal, or nickel. Our booklets give full description 
id the price stated that every 


Leading Jeweler sells them for. 
The New England Watch Co. 


| Manufacturers 
vand39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 

Ceeakdy sedate ht bring our 


large Boston establishment, 


actory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
‘wour lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 

_ available in the most remote village in the United 
‘ates as if you lived in Boston or New York, More 
an this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
ease you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
eing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
ad freights both ways. We solicit correspondence, 


VERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
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The Reading Table 


A Defense of the Volcano 


That the volcanic activity of the past few 
months has its objectionable side cannot 
be denied. Mont Pelée, La Soufriére and 
Santa Marta have classified themselves with 
Etna and Vesuvius as bad neighbors. Yet 
the volcano has its good points and its uses. 
In fact, its uses are so transcendent that it is 
hard to see how things could go on in the 
world without ultimate disaster in_ its 
absence. It may be humiliating to confess 
our dependence on the volcano, but, even with 
such things as Hecla and Stromboli, let us 
befrank. Moreover, the thought may restrain 
some tendency to question things as they are 
—in Nature, at least. 

The volcano supplies the air with carbon, 
and it is from this element in the atmosphere 
that the carbonin our bodies comes. We get 
it from the plants we eat, or from the flesh of 
animals which eat plants. All this green 
mantle covering the earth is taking in carbon 
from the air, as our lungs take in oxygen, and 
thus tends to make the air poorer and poorer 
in its plant-food, notwithstanding that much 
of the drain is replaced by the processes of 
decay in which carbon is given back. Much 
of it, however, is laid away in the earth in 
such permanent deposits as coal and lime- 
stone, petroleum and natural gas. Ina few 
centuries so much would be thus subtracted 
that plants could not grow. Plant-eating 
animals would starve, their flesh-eating 
cousins would accompany them to some more 
simple state of being. The effect upon the 
human race would be, from a sublunary stand- 
point, distinctly disastrous. We should die 
from a lack of that which the elder Pliny had 
in superfluity. The balance between death 
and life is ever a delicate one. 

This otherwise fatal waste of carbon is 
replaced by the volcanoes. The olive-oil for 
yesterday’s salad, the fat for to-day’s mutton- 
chop, may be a part of those same fumes which 
smothered Pliny. This is not stated as hav- 
ing any tendency to assuage our grief for him, 
or with any expectation that it will render 
Mont Pelée or Santa Marta any the more pop- 
ular, but as a fact. It was an atmosphere 
carrying too much carbon which smothered 
the Roman scientist, which mercifully asphyx- 
iated the people of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
before the ashes and lava reached them, which 
only the other day strewed the slopes of Santa 
Marta with corpses, and devastated Martin- 
ique and St. Vincent. Our Parisian cousins 
generate it from charcoal and use it for sui- 
cidal purposes. Fatal to life as it is, it is an 
essential ingredient of the atmosphere, and 
one which would long since have been ex- 
hausted had it not been for the fumes belched 
forth by our friends the volcanoes. 

There was once an old lady who prided 
herself on having always something good to 
say of the dead. One day she stood by the 
grave of one who had done good, if at all, by 
such stealth that she was nonplused for words 
of praise. As the first clods fell upon the 
coffin, however, she found words and saved 
her rule of funeral etiquette. ‘‘ He was a 
good smoker!’’ said she. We may say the 
same in memory of any extinct volcano; he 
was a good smoker. Only let us say it ata 
safe distance, remembering what many people 
have forgotten with fatal results, that Vulcan 
sometimes banks his fires for a very long 
time, and the volcano may not be as extinct 
as it looks; and when the seismic bellows 
begins to blow may of a sudden throw off its 
lethargy and become a very flaming forge of 
the gods. 


Immigrants in Fur and Feathers 


During the last fiscal year 250,000 birds 
were imported into this country under per- 
mits issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
and of this number 200,000 were cage birds, 
including 180,000 canaries. All cage birds 
that arrive are now regularly inspected, to 
make sure that there are no undesirable 
species amongthem. The work involved has 
become so great that three inspectors are on 
duty at the port of New York, and the service 
has recently been extended to the Hawaiian 
Islands, with an inspector at Honolulu. 

The first North African ostriches ever 
brought to this country for propagation were 
imported during the last year, being taken 
to an ostrich farm at Pasadena, California. 
In the same period 200 mammals of non- 
domesticated species were brought in, and one 
mongoose and two fruit bats were excluded, 
together with two or three specimens of the 
kohlmeise, which is the common titmouse of 


Europe. A titmouse is not a kind of mouse, 
but a bird, and it is objectionable because of 
its habit of attacking smaller birds, splitting 
open their skullsto get at their brains. Also, 
it eats fruit. 

The mongoose, on the other hand, is not a 
bird, but a mammal. It has been introduced 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii, and has done a 
great amount of damage. True, it devours 
rats and snakes, but it is equally fond of 
chickens, and wherever known has come to 
be regarded asa first-class pest. If it should 
once get a foothold in the United States there 
is no telling how much trouble it might cause. 
Young pigs, lambs, and even puppies and 
kittens suffer from its depredations. 

Bats are classified by the United States 
Treasury, which manages the business of 
inspecting the imported animals, as_ birds. 
That is not a matter of serious importance, 
however. The point of consequence is, that 
whereas American bats are insect-eaters and 
harmless, the fruit bats of Southern Asia and 
Polynesia, sometimes brought hither as curi- 
osities, are most destructive. Certain species 
of huge size, known as flying foxes, attack 
fruit trees, and a flock of them will despoil a 
large orchard in a single night. 

Since 1894 the importation of eggs of game 
birds has been prohibited by law, because of 
the danger of introducing undesirable species, 
but Congress at its last session modified this 
regulation, and until further notice the eggs 
of wild turkeys, grouse, pheasants, par- 
tridges, quail, bustards, rails, swans, geese, 
ducks and tinamous will be admitted. 


The Happy Hammock Hours 


Congressman Cannon, who is a power in 
argument and quick at repartee, enjoys dis- 
plays of similar resourcefulness in others. 

During a hot summer campaign in Illinois 
he sought temporary rest in a hammock 
stretched under the trees in the yard of a 
country hotel. From his window the shade 
looked inviting, but on the spot he found the 
lawn strewn with tomato cans, potato peelings 
and other débris. On many of these more or 
less unsanitary mounds were myriads of flies. 

““T had no sooner stretched myself in the 
hammock,’’ said Mr. Cannon, ‘‘than these 
flies attacked me, seemingly by the million. 
It was intolerable, and in no pleasant frame 
of mind I looked up the proprietor. 

““* What do you mean,’ I demanded, ‘ by 
stretching your hammock in that fly-haunted 
field of torture you call a lawn?’ 

“““T know the flies are bad out there now,’ 
he answered, ‘ but, Mr. Cannon, you ought to 
use the hammock during hammock hours, and 
you’d have no trouble from the flies.’ 

““* What are hammock hours?’ I inquired. 

“From 12 noon to 2 Pp. M. daily,’ he 
replied. ‘During those hours flies will not 
attack you in the hammock.’ 

‘““T was much interested in the man’s 
Socratic skill in evading the issue, and wish- 
ing to draw him out I asked: 

‘“““ Why are there no flies around the ham- 
mock between 12 and 2?’ 

‘“* Oh,’ he rejoined, ‘ at that time they’re 
all in the dining-room.’’’ 


LIMERICKHKS 


By W.H. Alexander 


Sep an up-to-date girl to her beau, 
“You are awfully, awfully sleau ; 
If you don’t get a hump 
On your amorous bump, 

I shall bid you good-evening and geau.”’ 


II 
A Chinaman barber whose queue 
Had been daubed by an urchin with glucuc, 
Grabbed a hickory limb 
And remarked unto him, 
“I’ve a velly good stick here for yucuc.’”’ 


Il 
He belonged to the swellest lite, 
And was specially proud of his fite ; 
They were neatly equipped, 
But one day they slipped, 
And he promptly secured a back site. 


IV 
They stood by the moon-lighted quay, 
Just as happy as bathers could buay, 
Till a strong undertow 
Snatched the maid from her beau, 
And carried her outward to suay. 
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CIDFY rRRI FTIWD 
Dressing Correctly 


AT MODERATE COST 


UR Men's Tailoring Division produces the 

best character of Made to Order Clothing, 

mach Werseil cites 
to the consumer— 

OD to YOU—at a sav- 
ing of about ONE- 

THIRD. We buy our wool- 


ens, linings, etc., direct from 
the mills in large quantities, 
the cloth- 
own 


and manufacture 
ing ourselves in our 
workshops. 


This cut shows our No, V 
#38, Fine Quality All Wool 
Black Unfinished Worsted, 
the best Black Unfin- 
ished Worsted ever 
made to order for 
$15.00, a suit 
for which 
many tailors 
and agents 
would ask 
$25.00. 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 
with fine 
soft unfin- A 
ished surface, 
showing a a 
fine diago- 
nal, and 
will not 
wear shiny. 
Order V 838. Any 
style Sack or Cuta- 
way Frock Suit — 


$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extraor- 
dinary values 
we offer. 


A sample of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue VR. 


Also a great ‘variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
$25.00. Samples, cuts 
of different styles and 

full information 

about what well 
dressed men are wear- 
ing are all contained 
in our special cata- 
logue VR. 


Gi 


We mail it Free upon request. 
Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 


ae 


Insert your letter — 
Turn a crank 


—and your copy’s 
made. 


That’s the way 


the Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier 
works. 


No prepara- 
tion — No _fuss- 
ing —No_ wait- 
ing — No _ blurr- 
either 

original or copy. 
Catalogue 33P 
tells the rest. 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, 

Washington, Pittsburg, 


ing of 


Boston, 
Baltimore, 
Minneapolis. 


APPROVAL 
TEST 


360 DAY 


Send for Free Catalogue No. 152 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


a blessing 


to those who 
have been led 
to investigate . 
the wonderful 
fuel economy 
of 


Hot Water and Steam 


and not this only—the economy of fuel is 
the lesser gain—the healthful, convenient, 
comfortable comtrol of temperature at all 
times is the great gain. And this great 
gain is all paid for—for you—in the fuel 
economy. The apparatus is now simply 
and cheaply erected in old homes. Need 


not be connected to waterworks system. 
Write today for valuable information. 


AMERICA RADIATOR GOMEANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dep. D 
CHICAGO 


Here's a new invention that will 
solve the heating problem—the 


Economic 
Gas Stove 


By an ingenious arrangement 
the gas is superheated, causing 
it to expand before being fed 
through burner. This secures 
consumption of a//Z the products 
of combustion, using \% less gas 
than best of other gas heaters. 
Besides, the flame is 2% times 
hotter—so that it burms /ess 

than V4 the gas required 

éy others. 


Saves #3 Your 


Fuel Bill 


Price $5.00. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 


Pamphlet Free. 
ECONOMY MFG. CO., 81 Dedcbors Street, Chicago 


SS W747, 


CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Complete Gas $48 to $5, 000 


Plants from 


More brilliant than gas or electricity. 


Costs less , 
than kerosene. 


Suited for any builc —d anywhere. 
Write for booklet G. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereopticons. 


| 
Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Los Angeles 


MUSICAL sit 
For BAND &ORCHESTRA 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


JU.W.PEPPER 8™'&LOCUST StS PHILADA.PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1576. 


$125 


WEST INDIES, ssote 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd 
express S. S. Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, January 14, 
21 days; shore trips, luncheons, guides, drives 
included. These extras will cost $50 with 
other cruises. Passengers leaving the ship at 
Nassau receive a free ticket to Miami. 
Mediterranean Cruise, February 7, $400.00 up. 
Norway-Russia Cruise, July 2, $275.00 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42in. long, 24 in, deep 


Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 


the money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 


Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $12. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 
Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


THE 


TALE? PAs 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Jadwin! You mean J.— Curtis —my 
friend?’’ 

Crookes grunted an affirmative. 

““But—why, he told me he was out of 
the market —for good.”’ 

Crookes did not seem to consider that the 
remark called for any useless words. He 
put his hands in his pockets and looked at 
Cressler. 

“Does he know — do you suppose he could 
have heard that I was in this clique of yours?’’ 

“Not unless you told him yourself.’’ 

Cressler stood up, clearing his throat. 

““T have not told him, Mr. Crookes,’’ he 
added. ‘‘You would do me an especial 
favor if you would keep it from the public, 
from everybody, from Mr. Jadwin, that I was 
a member of this ring.’’ 

Crookes swung around his chair and faced 
his desk. 


‘Bosh! You don’t suppose I’m going to 
talk, do you?”’ 
“Well! Good-morning, Mr. Crookes.’’ 


“ Good-morning.’’ 

Left alone, Crookes took a turn the length 
of the room. Then he paused in the middle 
of the floor, looking down thoughtfully at 
his trim, small feet. 


“ Jadwin! ’” he muttered. ‘‘Hm! 


| Think you’re cock of the cowyard now, don’ t 


you? Think I’m done with you, hey? Oh, 
yes, you’ll run acorner in wheat, will you? 
Well, here’s a point for your considera- 
tion, Mr. Curtis Jadwin: ‘ Don’t get so big 
that all the other fellows can see you—they 
throw bricks.’ ’’ 

He sat down in his chair and passed a thin 
and delicate hand across his lean mouth. 
““No,’’ he muttered, ‘I won’t try to kill you 
any more. You’ve cornered wheat, have 
you? All right. . . Your own wheat, 
my smart Aleck, will do all the killing I 
want.’’ 

Then at last the news of the great corner, 
authoritative, definite, went out over all the 
country, and promptly the figure and name 
of Curtis Jadwin loomed suddenly huge and 
formidable in the eye of the public. There 
was no wheat on the Chicago market. He, 
the great man, the ‘‘ Napoleon of La Salle 
Street,’’ had it all. He sold it or hoarded 
it, as suited his pleasure. He dictated the 
price to those men who must buy it of him 
to fill their contracts. His hand was upon 
the indicator of the wheat dial of the Board 
of Trade, and he moved it through as many 
or as few of the degrees of the circle as he 
chose. 

The newspapers, not only of Chicago but 
of every city in the Union, exploited him for 
“stories.’’» The history of his corner, how 
he had effected it, its chronology, its results, 
were told and retold, till his name was 
familiar in the homes and at the firesides of 
uncounted thousands. ‘‘ Anecdotes’’ were 
circulated concerning him, interviews—con- 
cocted for the most part in the editorial rooms 
—were printed. His picture appeared. He 
was described as a cool, calm man of steel, 
with a cold and calculating gray eye, ‘‘ pierc- 
ing as an eagle’s’’; as a desperate gambler, 
bold as a buccaneer, his eye black and fiery 
—a veritable pirate; as a mild, small man 
with a weak chin and a deprecatory de- 
meanor; as a jolly and roistering ‘‘ high 
roller,’’ addicted to actresses, suppers, and 
to bathing in champagne. 

Day in and day out Gretry’s office, where 
Jadwin now fixed his headquarters, was 
besieged. People waited in the anteroom for 
whole half-days to get but a nod and a word 
from the great man. Promoters, inventors, 
reporters, smal] financiers, agents, manufac- 
turers, even ‘‘crayon artists’’ and horse 
dealers, even tailors and yacht builders, 
rubbed shoulders with one another outside 
the door marked “‘ Private.’’ 

Farmers from Iowa or Kansas came to town 
to sell their little quotas of wheat at the prices 
they once had dreamed impossible, shook his 
hand on the street, and urged him to come 
out and see ‘‘ God’s own country.”’’ 

Once an entire deputation of these wheat 
growers found their way into the sanctum. 
They came bearing a presentation cup of 
silver, and their spokesman, stammering and 
horribly embarrassed in unwonted broadcloth 
and varnished boots, delivered a short ad- 
dress. He explained that all through the 
Middle West, all through the wheat belts, a 
great wave of prosperity was rolling because 
of Jadwin’s corner. Mortgages were being 
paid off, new and improved farming imple- 
ments were being bought, new areas seeded, 
new live stock acquired. The men were 
buying buggies again, the women parlor 
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THIS UNIQUE PIECE OF MAIL 


was sent to us just as shown above, by the U. S. Cavalrymen who took it from the neck of a 
captured Filipino warrior. Likely enough our insurgent friend had heard that all men feel 
safe in Helmet Brand Collars. In more civilized regions most people end their collar troubles 
by wearing these well-known goods. Leading dealers everywhere sell them at 15c., 2 for 25c. 


SEND FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOK 


entitled ‘‘ Collars, Cuffs and Correct Dress.’’ It contains interesting and valuable information. 
Sent FREE upon request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. S, Troy, N. Y. 


Every Inch a Life-Saver 


Every bit of Lifebuoy 
Soap possesses life-say= 
ing qualities, for it is a 


Sanitary, Antiseptic 


Disinfectant Soap 


Its use throughout the 
home will ensure perfect 
sanitary conditions. Life- 
buoy Soap is made of the 
purest ingredients. 


Are you ambitious for business success? 
Make your spare time count by taking our 
correspondence courses in Commercial 
Arithmetic, Business, Book Keeping, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship 
and Commercial Law. 

We have helped many others and can 
help you to succeed in your own business 
or to secure a congenial position at a 
good salary. 

Full Normal and Academic 
departments. Tuition nominal. 
Text-books Free to our stu- 
dents. Catalog and par- 
ticulars free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 17, Springfield, Mass. 


OVER THE OLD 


TO CALIFORNIA SANTA FE TRAIL 


A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated with 
pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing the 
delights of a trip to winterless California over the SANTA FE 
on the luxurious California Limited, through picturesque 
New Mexico and Arizona. This book and a pamphlet 
about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 cents. 


Address Gen. Pass. Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago 


NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE ~ 
Sewing Machines § 
$7.25 to commen fees 
$206. 50 Shipped on 


approval 


YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
y you follow the same plans, We tell all 

@ about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our new year book, 


‘‘ Poultry for Profit ’’ 

% Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, pairs, trios and pens, 

and eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 

plans for poultry houses. It cost too much money 

s and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into, 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs."’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 Friend Street Boston, Mass, 


OURNALISM 


Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing 
short stories, magazine articles, etc., 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


by our successful system, in personal charge 
of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 
managing editor of the Washington Post. 
Successful students everywhere. Write for 
illustrated booklet on Journalism. 


National Correspondence Institute 
19-48 Second Nat’l Bank Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


| 
Anywhere in U. S. No money 
in advance. All kinds, all styles; 
direct from factories. Avoiding 
salesmen’s expenses and dealers’ or 
agents’ exorbitant profits saves you 
from $10 to $45. Estab. 1885. 250,000 
sold. Testimonials from every state. 
Reference: First Nat'l Bank, Chicago. ¥ 
Send for big illustrated catalogue, 
showing all styles and samples of 


work. CASH BUYER'S UNION, Dept. K464, CHICAG 


COINS 


Bought and sold. Selling 1 
FREE. Buying list, 10 cer 

St. Louis Stamp & Coin 
1003 Pine Street St. Louis, 


Magic Lantern and Stereoptice 
Exhibitions pay well. Small cap 
ital needed. 260-page catalogu 


descriptions, and lowest_ prices” 


IN THIS everything necessary. FREE. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 


Boys’ Own Toy Make 


Tells how to make Toys, Steam E 
gines, Photo Cameras, Microsc: 
graphs, Telephones, Magic r 
Eolian Harps, Boats, Kites, Balloo 
Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, } 
Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 
many others, all so plain and simple 
any boy can ee make. 200 ill 
tions. This great book by agile 10 Cents, 


BATES & COMPANY, Box 34, Boston, Mass. 
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melodions, houses and homes were going up; | y aN 

in short, the entire farming population of the ) a 

Middle West was being daily enriched, In 

a letter that Jadwin received about this time | @ \ 

from an old fellow living in ‘‘ Bates Corners,’’ | } \ 

Kansas, occurred the words: \ \ GU) \ ly { . 
oh and, sir, you must know that nota QW) & 


night passes that my little girl, now going 
on seven, sir, and the brightest of her class in 
the county-seat grammar school, does not pray 
to have God bless Mister Jadwin, who helped 
papa save the farm.’’ 

If there was another side, if the brilliancy 


ONE Y 
N BANK 


Money in a strong bank is a shelter 
rom the storms of adversity. 


he 
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to hold 


The Union Savings Bank accepts of his triumph yet threw a shadow behind Napoleon 

oh ue it, Jadwin could ignore it. It was far from 
leposits any amount and pays him; he could not see it. Yet for all this a 

COMPOUNDED story came to him about this time that for ’ ° 
4 Semi-Annually long would not be quite forgotten. It came Don t let your present business 
é : through Corthell, but very indirectly, passed ate 
fou can do your banking by mail. on by a dozen mouths before it reached his position cramp you. 
ears. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET 
DIRECTORS 


It told of an American, an art student, who Em ployees 


at the moment was on a tramping tour through 


HC. Frick D the north of Italy. It was an ugly story. What are you now? What could you be if you had 
W. N. Frew H. C. Fownes Jadwin pished and pshawed, refusing to |” the chance? 
eg! oats a a pees: believe it, condemning it as a ridiculous If you are a corporation official, an expert accountant, 
H. C. McEldowney R. B. Mellon exaggeration, but somehow it appealed to a trained office manager, an experienced engineer or 
A. W. Mellon F. J. Hearne an uncompromising sense of the probable; factory superintendent; a college man—especially re- 
James H. Lockhart John Porterfield it rang true. cently graduated; a cashier, expert bookkeeper, cost- 
J. M. Schoonmaker Geo. E. Shaw ae : : : - 
| And I met this boy,’’ the student had keeper; an experienced salesman, insurance adjuster, or 
|The Union Savings Bank said, ‘‘on the high road, about a kilometer anything else worth while, and could do more or better 
Of Pittsburgh outside of Arezzo. He was a fine fellow of work than you are doing, write the Hapgood Bureau. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 twenty or twenty-two. He knew nothing of The Hapgood Bureau Bg men of executive, tech- 
es 2 the world. England he supposed to be part nical and profession apable men 
Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. of the mainland of Europe. For him Cavour or specialists — in coal with ae Seer who need their 
and Mazzini were still alive. But when I services. It has daily inquiries for men of proved ability 
announced myself American, he roused at in some particular field. Why not write the Bureau what 
Th AMERICAN BOY once. P ; you can do best : 
e ““€ Ah, American,’ he said. ‘We know of and how you V 
Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World | your compatriot, then, here in Italy—this know you can do & ‘ 
Hezekiah Butterworthsays: Itentersintotheirlife | Jadwin, of Chicago, who has bought all the it best ? Sass rR (Ge : GOREN 
Trial: 3 months for 10c wheat. We have no more bread. The loaf 
Regular; $1.00 a year is small as the fist, and costly. We cannot Em lo ers 
Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, buy it; we have no money. For myself I do Pp Ls 
ee Grae oto not care. As young. I can eat lentils and Do you need men in your business who will accept positions of responsibility and 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, *Photog- ESE But —and here his voice was a fill them to your satisfaction? 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How | whisper— but my mother —my mother! i The Hapgood Bureau supplies trained workers for responsible posts,— men of 
pdt save mays” ett succeed. : “ “33h Ret Jadwin cried. _Ot course ability ; enthusiastic, ambitious, vigorous men. 
Meets universal approval. The only | it’s a lie. Why, if I were to believe every If you are looking for a man of this character The Hapgood Bureau can tell you 
successful attempt ever made to lead a | blamed story the papers print about me these where to find him. : 


boy in right directions, and_at the same ) . ” 
time chain his interest. One hundred days I’d go insane. 


pictures each month. See it and be sur- Yet when he put up the price of wheat to a ° T OTHE 
prised at the feast of good things for : WHA RS SAY 
that boy. on and eben re be me a Right places for I came to New York City several ars ago in anest 
oO Innesolta a 1scons stopped grind- H ; of a first-class position. On Monday, Novy. 10th, 
Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY | 9... nding a greater profit in selling the right men and right | %2.7-9ikeGG0p BUREAU. eucginy Twas 
284 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Michigan ane h . “yh tne labs ° called to their office to meet a man; this grep 
grain than in milling it, threw their stores men for right places | (Wednesday) I secured an excellent position. 
upon the market. Though the bakers did S oe ee ey of pa sbees ot ee HAPGOOD 
BOOK-KEEPING not increase the price of their bread as a con- IS our motto. L. O. Davis, 193 manic n wee Detroit, Miche 
Or TELEGRAPHY sequence of this, the loaf—even in Chicago, 


even in the centre of that great Middle West 
that weltered in the luxury of production— The HAPGOOD BUREAU, 257 Broadway, New York 
was smaller, and from all the poorer districts 
of the city came complaints, protests and 
vague grumblings of discontent. 


Business Men are advertising every day 
for competent book-keepers, clerks, cashiers, 
private secretaries and railroads for tele- 
graphers, but they can’t get all they need. 
If you are not doing as well as you should, 
learn one of these professions. There is 
yplenty of room for competent help, at good 
Salaries. We can teach you by mail in a fii} 
ew weeks at trifling expense. You learn at 
lyour home without giving up your present 
position. We aid our graduates in securing 
splendid positions. Full particulars free to 
all who are interested. fi 


Neg rea a> SSI The Everlasting Catalpa 


Michigan Business Institute =a ff Meier el Pe ee oe The a Boss Stiffened Gold 
289 Inst. Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. @ % ff aE epartment of Agriculture hencefor ae F : ; Re. 
will urge upon farmers throughout the Watch Case is made of two layers 


14 emt United States the economic value of planting ! rT of Solid Gold with a layer of Stiffen- 
LE 


Registration for Business men. Write for plan and booklet. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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i amas groves of the hardy Catalpa. a Yh ing Metal between welded and rolled 
= a tne Sater: ee sides ae ae Ire Asai together into one solid sheet of metal. The 
epresentativ 3 a ; ee 2 xs ¥ ; 
Forestry have been making detailed study of MW Jas. Boss Case Is a Solid Gold Case for all prac- 
the uses to which the wood may be put. In | |i | tical purposes. The Stiffening Metal simply 
Southeastern Missouri they secured a post | [MM & 1 WG wih §=s adds strength and durability. The Boss Case 
gird. sor fiteen. ¥ Re eae f is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest watch 
H on a farm at Charleston, Missouri, and was | i er thaicr dial Gdisk Dd "i 
then turned over to the St. Louis, Iron Moun- | |W @i\iiil me 86 case Makers. 1n the world, who have been mak- 
tain and Southern Railway where it played | |W Wo ) IH ing itfor afullhalf century. Every Boss Case 


QUEBEC 


thec is an ideal winter resort, particularly for those predis- ie part sturdily in soeihe fence for wen a WANNA , Hl’ has the Keystone trade-mark stamped inside. 
to Pulmon: Complaints. ne bracing air is the elixir ears more. o-day it show not ne ay | 
life which Riots aged es ake Florida's rae y fa y . s . : | \| Ask any dealer to show you one. 
‘der climate. No grander views are to be found in the slightest traces o ecay. A tie which had | AN } | | 
‘Id than those from the CHATEAU FRONTENAC, and been in actual use on the lines of the Louis- MMi l iH Write us for a booklet telling the whole story. 
winter, if it be possible, the grandeur surpasses that of 2 ' P | } | | t \| 
amer, Skiing, the grandest of sports, Tobogganing, ville and Nashville for eighteen years was a} | | AN The Keystone Watch Case Company Philadelphia 
ee cone found to bein perfect condition. Evenwhere | |i} MN Wi 
the spikes had pierced the tie the wood was | | NW fe this mark mn you know them 
thoroughly sound. \\\\\ elle | 


For telegraph and telephone poles the 
hardy Catalpa is unequaled. The few 
groves in the West are speedily making their VISITING | 
owners rich, and the Government experts are ] OO CARDS Post 3 Bc Cc 
urging farmers to devote as much land as pos- ae 
sible to the cultivation of this profitable tree. Satisfaction pba rm Not ohiainghle elsewhere at twice the “Writing for Profit;’’ tells how 

! 


These groves can be cultivated with little price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” = to succeed as writer. , 
trouble and expense, and if ordinary vigi- E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. AND ENG. CO., Dept. 203, St. Louis, Mo, National I Press Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Sadiaxapoliny inal 
, 


lance is taken to protect growing trees from 
fetes les A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


certain parasites, the hewn wood becomes 

eee ete N | practically indestructible; for nothing, the 
Dept. es Rochester, N.Y. scientists say, can successfully attack the cut Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
SSE timber. It is the hope of the Bureau of Plant 50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
. : back if not satisfactory. We refer to The First 
Industry that a realization of the great mar- National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. We are hat 
he hard “atalpa timber, which at , manufacturers and make the following offer to in- ‘ 
ket for u C Bato N Cc p _ ‘ . MEN’S HAT No. 1 troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, MEN’S HAT No.2 
present 1s very scarce, will result in vast In soft, rough finish. Co/ors: Gray Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the In smooth finish. Co/ors: Black, 


\ tracts of artificial forests on the now treeless Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 
s iy plains of the West. MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 


STORY=-WRITING _ 


and Journalism taught by mail, 
MSS. criticised, edited; sold on Z 


= commission. Send for free booklet, 
Daily memo. pad calen- R c or free boo 


WW dar for 1903, to anyone 
Win business or in an 
office, for 4 cents in f 
SW stamps (just the post- R 
WNWage). To anyone else 
SAMUREX N for 10 cents in stamps. 


ULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 20 

pages, 25 cents per year. 
ths’ trial, 10 cate Sample Free. 64-page 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
» 10cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
LTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N, ¥. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


The Money Hings of the World 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Of the net result of their influence on the 
relations of nations, the truest word that can 
be uttered was probably that which fell from 
one of the Rothschilds some years ago. Some 
one had been repeating the familiar charge 
that the financiers were working for war in 
the hope of thereby adding still more to 
their enormous fortunes. Rothschild listened 
quietly for a time, and then interposed: 
“Excuse me, sir; you do not understand. 
None of us want war. War is bad for busi- 
ness. But what we like best is the time 
when the public is agitated by the dread of 
an imminent war. When stocks go up and 
down every hour of the day under the in- 
fluence of alternate fits of confidence and of 
despondency, then it is that the financier who 
is in the inside track can make his profit.’’ 

The position of the Rothschilds in the world 
of finance is very much like the position of 
the British Empire. Throughout the nine-" 
teenth century Great Britain had practically a 
monopoly of the sea, of the colonies and of the 
trade of the world. Inthe twentieth century, | 
while Britain still holds the foremost place as 
a naval and colonial Power, she is pressed 
hard by many Powers which, a hundred or 
even fifty years ago, were absolutely out of 
the running. Hence, although the British 
Empire was never so great, and the subjects 
of the British sovereign never so numerous 
as to-day, it is, comparatively speaking, not 


You’ll be comfortable aboard 


The Golden State Limited 


Don’t make any mistake about that. It’s that kind of a train. 
There’s a diner, of course, a buffet-smoker, an observation car, a com- © 
partment sleeper, and a bath room with hot and cold water, soap, and. ; 
REAL bath towels. 


We have about a dozen of our superb 
little steam carriages — ‘‘ The Toledo, Jr.” 
ready for immediate delivery. We have 
never sold one for less than $800.00, but, for 
a while, we will sell these direct from the 
factory at $600. ‘The Toledo, Jr.” is 
strictly high grade and all right in every 
respect. Better act quick on this. 


Less than three days Chicago to Los Angeles. Through 
cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco. Electric lights; 
electric fans; barber shop; Booklovers’ Library. Lowest alti- 
tudes. Runs over the El Paso-Rock Island route—the most 
southerly line across the continent. Cut out this ad. and mail 
it, with name and address, to this office, and a beautifully 
illustrated book about California will be sent free. 


Jno. Sebastian, P. T. M., Chicago, II. 


We make steam, electric and gasolene automobiles, 
each the acme of perfection inits class. If you want 
expert advice on automobiles, write us. We can supply 
any kind or capacity vehicle you want at a price 
that is right. Catalogue and valuable booklet free. 


The International Motor Car Co. 
3058 Central Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


: so dominant as it was twenty-five years ago. 
So it is with the Rothschilds. Their busi- His 


ness is probably greater to-day than it has Razor Replaced i 
ever been. Of their invested capital no ac- 66 SUN 99 || Incandescent = | Doesn’t wf “Se Unsatis: 
a The firm not being a E : . 


counts are published. Gasoline Lamp Pull 
te : He r Agents can make liberal 
limited liability company, all particulars can Safe as a candle, power- salaries. 


Among the Pines of New Jersey be kept secret, but although it may be doing fuligs 700 candles: Branch Supply Depots in 
Conforms to all Insur- all larger cities. Does 


ance Underwriters’ Rules. 
Sun Vapor Yours? 


more business than it ever did, it is no longer 


in the position of an autocrat that brooks no Write for Catalogue. ; 
© : : Light Co. 
90 Minutes rivals near its throne. One small fact is The «*Sun’’? <¥ _ Box 603, Canton, 0. 
i tea sufficient to prove this. A few years ago the Outshines €—— =) Licensee of ground 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer never Them All Sa pis Cem sor tahoe 


FROM took counsel with any financial houses in the 


city excepting the Rothschilds. To-day, 

NEW YORK though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

still consults the Rothschilds, he also consults 
other financiers-—a fact typical of much. 

Reached Lord Rothschild, commonly known as 

by theo “Natty ’’ among his friends, is regarded as 

the ablest of the present generation; but he 

has never commanded the reverential respect 


which was paid to his father, Baron Lionel de 
New Jersey Central | x": 


‘“THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 
Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Pate 
process temper. GUARANTEE to replace and ask no questi 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see 
yourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. 

SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. F, Austin, Tez 
For branch offices see Munsey’s, Argosy, Everybody's, et 


q If You Have Talent for rf 


| DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
(© with terms and twenty por- 
| traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 


Besides the financial influence 

which he exercises, he has made himself a 

3 social and political force of no mean order. 
The institution of the week end, to which 
even Parliament itself has recently made 
FASHIONABLE HOTELS obeisance, by which the leaders of politics 


PERFECT CUISINE and society stream out of town on Friday 


night or Saturday morning to spend the week 
POPULAR PASTIMES end in the country, has been adroitly made 


use of by Lord Rothschild for the consolida- 
) tion of the power of his dynasty and the 
extension of its influence. In his palatial 
country seat at Tring it is his constant study 
Descriptive Book upon applicae | to bring together for week ends leaders of 
tion to C. M. BURT, General | both political parties, as well as rising men 
Passenger Agent, New York. who are not yet entitled to be regarded as 
7a" aa. 1) {hit 05 mm issaeees — ailweaders.  Understhe naspitabLemroouonsenc 


At Factory Prices 


We show the latest and best features, and 
invite you to send for illustrated catalogue, 
which we think will be convincing and 
will cost you nothing. 


SANITARY MFG. CO. (Incorp.), Dept. A 
233 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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wish to become an ad-writer OF] 
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ground, and Lord Rothschild is never so well g =p SE Font trce® 
pleased as when he is able-at these informal CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
meetings to render himself useful to the 225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Tl. 
Ministers of the King. 


prisingly low cost. 
Our Entertainment 

ability to earn, if you wish your son or your daug’ 
to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 


Hebrew magnate, Tories and Liberal Union- 
Supply Catalog and 
special offer fully ex- 
three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it the 
on which I ¢ed/ you how you can increase your earning 


ists and Home Rulers meet as on neutral 
= _i = plains everything, 
ih CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 129 Nassau St., New Yo rk] 


Editor's Note—This is the second paper in Mr. 
Stead's series. The third will appear week after 
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Special Sale Men Ss Rings 10c.a pair, 3 pair 25c., Postage Paid. Send size of shoe. 
An after Christmas clean-up of choice odd size diamonds. ij A Lenten Table Food 


New 1903 star cut setting, choice of either solitaire dia- 


absolutely non-absorbent, free 
from dust and vermin, soft, silky, | 
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mond, two stone (diamond and ruby) or three stone 


The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


(diamond, ruby and sapphire) $30.00. $6.00 cash ARMERS in Florida have begun to raise superior to all others 

an 00 per month, or $27.60 net, all cash, calla-lily roots for market. The plants try it thirty nights at ou 
Mountings 14 Karat Gold, Hand-Made. We guar- ca Sale a When in search # expense, all charges prepaid? 
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peas brilliant. Ruviss FOR Be awiINariou the yield of a single flooded acre is enormous. : Se f ° rest for mind and 
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they may be fried, roasted, baked, or what 
GEORGE E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, Ill. not, according to taste. 


Reference — First National Bank of Chicago. : : 
RCM GHCEE AB SE NOE SE AGE 2 There is no telling what plant-breeders 
may not accomplish next. In France they FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieti 
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% a - 5 o, Clinton St., Rochester o Xe ssn LOGss iff. Australia, 10c, 23-p. list free. Agen’ 
SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. the shape of trees by training the runners up ’ ’ We send out sheets of stamps'and give 50 pericentacaaamann 


vertical sticks. Such ‘‘ tree violets,’’ as they L. CROWELL STAMP CO., 143 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
LIFE PRESERVERS are called, are exceedingly curious, and the S US i= E IN D E R S 


m Be we ee rrr French cultivators are trying to increase the epee eae BARE CU aati a nag Ae PA I E IN I Phe a 
about them in our 156 page catalogue. “ cs ‘ oa D oles. * 5 fs 
Mailed free. Des Moines Incubator Co. | S!Z€ of their flowers, which have an unfortu- | perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50e for | entis allowed. Write for 7uventor's Guide. 
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How the Cabinet 
Does Business 


By Charles Emory Smith, former Post- 
master-General. A very general ignorance 
of the inner workings of the Cabinet room 
prevails, and yet the Cabinet is the most in- 
formal, the most active, of the arms of the 
Government. Mr. Smith will illustrate 
with anecdotes of actual occurrence how 
the assembly handles grave questions. 


The Autobiography 
of a Beggar 


Since the days when Francois Villon and 
his fellow-rogues lived by their hunger- 
sharpened wits, the ancient profession of 
begging has made many a forward stride. 
Most of the newer secrets of living without 
working are told in this humorous story by 
the author of The Beggars’:Club. 


The Money Hings 
of the World 


By W.T. Stead. This is the general title 
of six extraordinary articles (now appear- 
ing) by the Editor of the (London) 
Review of Reviews on such men as 
Morgan, Witte and Rothschild. Mr. Stead 
was a friend of the late Cecil. Rhodes, ‘‘ the 
Empire Builder.’? Through this friendship 
he gained an insight not otherwise to be 
had into the real ambitions of thoughtful, 
forceful men who are not making money 
for money’s sake when they already have 
more than they can spend. 


More Tales of The 
Admirable Tinker 


Mr. Edgar Jepson, author of The Admirable 
Tinker, has just written some of the 
further adventures of his youthful hero. 
One of the new stories tells of Tinker’s 
love affair; another of how he saved Sir 
Tancred’s life. Tinker, it may be said, is 
the most charming hero that has been born 
into light fiction for many a day. 


The Golden Fleece 


AA New Serial 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


In this sparkling serial story of American society, Mr. David Graham 
Phillips makes us personally acquainted with a type of Englishman 
which the comic papers and the metropolitan dailies have taught us to 
look upon with unmitigated contempt as nothing but a far from pleas- 
ant mixture of greed and imbecility. The Earl of Frothingham is a 
bankrupt English lord who is honestly in love with a thoroughly nice 
English girl as poor and aristocratic as himself. Personally he would 
like to marry her out-of-hand ; but considerations of his duty to his 
family, the title, and the mortgaged estates, outweigh his love for the 
girl, and he comes to America to woo an heiress and her millions. His 
campaign, begun on the liner, is continued in New York, Boston, 
Washington, Philadelphia and Chicago. In each of these cities we 
are given a glimpse of the local ‘‘ Smart Set’’ and its own peculiar 
fads and foibles. The end—an unexpected one—comes in Chicago, 
and we have to acknowledge that Frothingham isn’t nearly so bad a 


fellow as we have been thinking him. 
The Golden Fleece will begin about 
January roand run through 12 issues. 


Old Gorgon Graham 


Old Man Graham needs no introduction to readers of this magazine. 
In this new series, by the author of Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son, Pierrepont’s father continues to indulge in business phi- 
losophy.and to tell shrewd stories of his varied career as a merchant. 


Things I Have Done 


By M. DE BLOWITZ 


It has been the fortune of but few journalists to be the sharer of as 
many state secrets as M. de Blowitz, the distinguished Paris corre- 
spondent of the London 7/mes. For thirty years he has been of the 
inner circle, and his brilliant achievements have won for him a unique 
position in European politics. Many— perhaps, indeed, the majority — 
of M. de Blowitz’s secrets will die with him; but the passage of time 
and the death of interested parties have, in many instances, released 
him from his parole of silence. Things I Have Done, th2 recollections 
which are now appearing in The Saturday Evening Post, would, even 
if badly told, be of extraordinary interest ; but adorned by the author’s 
charming and courtly style they become veritable models for future 
writers of secret memoirs. This series will run through the winter. 


The Saturday Evening Post 


FEATURES OF EARLY NUMBERS 


Stories by 
F. HopKinson Smith 


Another popular contributor to the magazine 
is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. His next tale, 
entitled A Point of Honor, is a clever, humor- 
ous story, which centres around a French 
duel over an absurd misunderstanding. 


By Max Adeler 


The author of Out of the Hurly-Burly will 
contribute to early numbers two stories in 
the field of humor: One the ludicrous ad- 
ventures of a retired salt, who is left by 
his wife’s will as part and parcel of her 
belongings to Mary Jones — subsequent 
disclosures seemed to indicate that the 
neighborhood held more than one Mary 
Jones; the other a satire on American 
politics, entitled The Reform Movement in 
Merriwether County. 


New Tales by 
Lloyd Osbourne 


Mr. Osbourne has long been known by his 
work in collaboration with his stepfather, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, but not until recent 
years has he branched out into a field wholly 
his own—a dialogue story which does not 
depend for its vivacity upon the things the 
reader has to supply. Mr. Osbourne’s men 
are distinctively American men of action 
and achievement. In their verbal fencing 
they attack the very heart of the conver- 
Sation with an incisive directness which 
must secretly have been as charming to 
their fair vis-a-vis as it is fresh and stimu- 
lating to the reader. Mr. Osbourne will be 
a frequent contributor to the magazine. 


Western Stories 
By Will Payne 


Some unusually good stories from the pen 
of Will Payne trace the career of a young 
man who began life as a printer’s devil in 
a little Western village and by his own 
efforts made himself a successful lawyer. 


George Ade’s Irresistible Humor 


Mr. George Ade, author of Fables in Slang, will be a frequent contributor to 
winter numbers of the magazine. His first papers will deal with the humors 
of village life, and will portray some of the quaint and curious types to be 
found in every country town. Mr. Ade will also write for the Editorial page. 


By the Author of The Virginian 


Mr. Owen Wister, author of the most popular book of the year, has long been 


- acontributor to this magazine. His next story to appear in these columns is 


a characteristic Western yarn, in which the reader will be introduced to Mr. 
Skookum Smith and Mr. Frisco Baldy. 


Mr. David Graham Phillips will contribute to an early number a readable 
anecdotal paper on Mr. Wister, his life in the West, and how he became a 
successful writer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Mr. White's Washington Articles 


Arrangements have just been made with Mr. William Allen White to write 
for this magazine exclusively a series of weekly articles on the political situ- 
ation at Washington as he sees it from week to week. Mr. White will take 
up his residence in Washington shortly after the Christmas recess, and will 
cover in a broad, non-partisan way the more significant events and tendencies 
of national politics. 

There are perhaps three or four men in the length and breadth of the country 
who can write on political topics as sanely, shrewdly and clearly as Mr. White; 
but not one of them possesses in like degree his fine native humor or his ability 
to wring the last drop of human interest out of his subject and into his writing. 
Mr. White has also the rare gift for stripping a complex theme of its non- 
essentials and showing it forth in its simplest terms. 

Mr. White’s regular articles will be reinforced by occasional papers from the 
pen of the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, the former Postmaster-General, and by 
gossipy articles — in a lighter vein — by ‘‘A New Congressman.’’ 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK,infull,bright colors,with story and illustrations so arranged as to entertain and . 
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